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A  Stockpobt  Tavern  in  16  34. 

[1.]  Stephen  Collet,  io  his  "  Relics  of  Literature," 
a  copy  of  wbioh  is  in  the  Pablio  Beference  Library, 
Manohester,  under  the  title  of  Window  Gleanings 
(pp.  384-6),  gires  the  following  notioe  of  an  inn  at 
Stooliport,  two-oentarie8«and-!i-half  ago  :• 

"  A  few  gentlemen  who  stoppet  some  time  at  an 

inn  at  Stockport,  in  1684,  left  the  following  record  of 

tke  bad  reception  they  had  met  with  on  the  window 

of  the  inn  :  — 

SI  morat  enpias  ypnustiores 

Si  leotnm  plAOidnm,  d*pM  aalabrea. 

Si  nomptom  modioam,  hoapitum  toeetnai 

AncillAm  nitidum,  Impivrom  ministnun, 

Hao  dlTMte,  Tiator  dolebis. 

O  domiiia  dlgnai,  forma  el  foDetore  minlBtraa  1 

StookportoB,  ai  eal  aoxdida  grata  oabet. 

TRANSLATION : 

Ut  traTeUar,  good  treataMnt  be  thj  oafe» 

A  eomfortablB  bed,  aud  wh'>leaome  fftre, 

A  modaat  UU,  aod  •  diverting  host, 

Haat  nudd,  and  ready  vait«r,~qait  this  coast. 

U  dirtj  doings  pkMkae.  at  Stookport  lie ; 

The  gvla,  0,  frowsy  frighut,  here  with  their  m  stress  vie  1" 

Wlutt  waa  the  same  of  the  inn  referred  to,  and  does 

the  inscription  still  exist  ? 

Upton,  Prestbary.  F.  S.  A. 

SJTOOEPORT  PSINTBD  BOOXS. 

[2.]  Books  printed  in  Stockport  in  the  last  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  oeutary  are  very  rare.  I 
send  you  the  titles  of  a  few  that  I  have  notes  of,  in 
ike  hope  that  some  of  your  correspondents  will  help 
me  to  make  a  complete  list  of  locally-printed  books 
And  pamphlets  :^ 


(1)  "  Elementa  Anglicaua  :  or,  the  PrincipL  s  of 
English  Grammar,  displ  tyed  and  exemplified  in  a 
method  entirely  new.  In  two  volames.  By  Pet^r 
Walkden  Fofcfi,  Vol.  I.  Stockport :  Printed  for  the 
Author,  by  J.  Clarke.  1792."  8vo.,pp.  180.  Vol.  II, 
appeared  in  1796. 

(2)  *'  A  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Anthems  which 
ha\e  been  set  to  Music,  by  Various  Authors.  To 
which  are  added  the  words  of  the  Messiah,  aud  other 
select  pieces  from  Handel's  Sacred  Music.  Stock- 
port :  Printed  by  J.  Clarke.    1798."    12mo.,  pp.  182. 

(3)  "Odes  and  Miscellanies,  by  Bobert  Farren 
Chetham.  (Quotition  five  lines)  Printed  by  J, 
Clarke.  1796."  List  of  subscribers,  xii.  pp.  Ode8» 
184  pp.  Errata,  1  p.  The  author  of  this  Utile  work 
Was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Chetham,  flour  merchant, 
of  Stockport.  He  was  educated  at  the  Maniht-ster 
Giammar  School,  and  at  Biasenose  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1800.  Ue  died  on  Jan. 
18th,  1801,  aged  28  years. 

(4)  *<  The  Sophistry  of  the  First  Part  of  Mr  Paine's 
Age  of  Beason:  or,  a  Bational  Vindication  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  a  Positive  Bevelation  from  God, 
with  the  Causes  ef  Deism.  In  three  sermons,  by  J. 
Auchindoss,  D.D.  (Qnoution.)  Printed  by  Jo  eph 
Clarke,  Stockport.  Sold  by  J.  Knott,  47.  Lombard- 
street,  London.  1796."  12mo.,  60  p.p.  Dr.  Anchin- 
oloes  was  minister  of  Tabernacle  Chapel,  Stookport, 
from  1794  to  1800.    He  died  May  29bh,  1800." 

(6)  "  Virtue's  Friend :  Consisting  of  Essays  first 
published  periodioally,  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  Duty  and  Happiness  of  Mankind.  Vol.  L 
Stockport:  Printed  by  J.  Clarke, for  the  Authors 
ftc.    1798."    Small  8vo.,  pp.  Tiii.  and  211. 
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(6)  '^Historioal  aud  MiBceUaneoaB  QaeBtlons  for 
the  Usd  of  YoBBg  People.  (Two  qaotatioDB.)  Stook- 
port:  Priatel  by  J.  Clarke,  Little  Uoderbank." 
18ino.,  pp.  289."  The  dtdic^tioii  tJ  John  Kay,  Esq., 
Hftuchester,  ib  datid  Sept  SObb,  1800. 

(7)  "The Pint  Part  of  »  New  Bxpofiition  of  the 
Bevelation  of  the  Apostle  John:  Coutaining  the 
Sealed-book  Prophecy,  or  the  Bleycn  First  Obap- 
ters,  by  J.  M.  M.  D.  (Qaotition.)  Stockport: 
Printed  by  J.  Clarke.  1800.*'  Qvo.,  pp.  xi,  and  210. 
The  dedication  is  Biguel  *'  John  llitohell." 

(8)  **  Tne  Second  Part  of  a  New  Exposition  for  the 
Bevelation  of  the  Apostle  John :  Containing  the 
Little-Book  Prophecy,  or  the  Eleven  Last  Chapters; 
by  J.  M.  M.  D.  (Qaotation.)  Stockport:  Printed 
for  the  Author  by  J.  Clarke,  Underbank.    1801/' 

(9)  "  The  State  of  Religion  :  a  Call  of  Humilia- 
tion, together  with  the  Duty  and  Blessing  of  Con- 
tritiooi  and  a  Practical  Improyement.  In  two  Patts ; 
with  a  Dishertation  on  the  Dnties  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
by  John  Meldram.  (Quotation.)  Stockport :  Printed 
and  sold  by  J.  Clarke.  1796."  Rev.  John  Meldram 
waa  for  twenty-eight  years  Pastor  of  the  Independent 
Chapel  at  Hatherlow,  where  he  died,  1814.  He  waa 
aUo  author  of  a  sermon  on  Murder,  entitled  "  The 
oaxe  of  Providence  over  life,  and  the  sin  of  destroying 
it."  Manchester,  1790,  8vo.,  pp.  40 ;  and  a  work  on 
**  The  Incaruation  of  the  Son  of  GK)d,"  in  two  vols., 
8vo.,  1807. 

Oatley.  P.  M.  H. 

Bbxoval  07  Stookpobt  Church  Bells. 

tS.]  In  Mr  Heginbotham's  " History  of  Steckpoit," 
part  ii.,  under  the  head  of  the  Church  Tower  in  the 
ecclesiastical  section,  appears  the  fellowing  inter- 
estiog  account  of  the  removal  of  the  church  bells : — 
"  About  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  a 
portion  of  the  tower  having  given  way,  some  rude 
buttresses  were  erected  to  support  it ;  but  in  1806,  the 
bells  having  been  rung  for  several  days  in  succeBsion, 
in  celebration  of  Nelson's  great  victory  at  Trafalgar, 
the  old  tower  was  no  shaken  that  it  became  dangerous. 
The  bells  were  seldom  rung  afterwards,  and  the  la^t  time 
they  were  pealed  from  that  tower  was  on  the  13th 
October,  1809,  at  the  Jubilee,  when  *'  George  the  Third 
was  king."  In  the  year  following,  the  steeple  was  taken 
down,  although  the  necessary  Act  had  not  then  been 
obtained  for  rebuilding  it,  and  the  bells  were  stowed 
away  in  an  old  mill  in  Portwood.  1  here  tbey  were 
allowed  to  remain  for  several  years,  and  this  circum- 
stance  called  forth  the  following  amusing  rhymes  :— **  A 


Bemonstrance  from  the  BelU  of  St.  Mary's  Cburcb^ 
Stockport,  addressed  to  the  Charchwardemi  aod  Trustees 
of  that  building :" 

Tom  fr>m  the  tower  where  long  we  hang, 

And  boma  on  oar  idedse  awaj. 
One  tnueAol  v«  ieea  all  luatning, 

We'v«  Uugered  mtoy  a  day. 

No  more  with  ekearfol  ■oleum  aoond 

The  Sabbath  we  di  oiara, 
JHot  eall  the  ploua  folk  aMnnd 

To  fill  the  Honae  of  Prajer. 

No  moce  reeoandiag  thmagh  the  Tale, 

On  anmm  r'aeyeBdagaweet, 
Onr  waadMng  ohangea  swell  the  gala 

With  harmony  re.  lete. 

When  Labia  weda  hie  Snaan  dear. 

And  all  aroand  is  joy. 
They  long  «ne  merry  peal  to  hear, 

T«t  here,  alaa  1  we  lie. 

Ah  1  when  ahall  oar  glad  Dot«a  agaia 

Salate  the  Dew-made  MAyr, 
Aa  in  prooesinn  with  hia  train 

He  WAlka  at  Stookp<.rt  fair? 

Fall  oft  when  Nelson  on  the  main 

The  Bntiiih  thunder  bora, 
Oar  pleasing  uotea  have  eaught  the  atiain. 

And  eeh<<edtothexoerl 

Bat  Wetlinytoo,  whose  matohlesa  fame 

Bringa  ^ory  lo aor  Isle, 
How  can  oar  notee  his  iinilse  proclaim, 

ifent  ap  in  doranee  vile  ? 

Oh,  ye  who  took  this  work  in  hand, 

Oharohwardens  and  Trosteea, 
Why  do  yd  thas  in«otiTe  vtand. 

And  huger  at  yoar  eaae  ? 

If  belliP,  aa  ancitnt  records  say. 

Have  toll*d,  ontouohed,  anrong— 
Beaare.  leatat  yoar  long  delay, 

We*  too,  aboald  flud  a  tongue. 

And,  therafoTP,  %e  beat  eoh  job  aU 

OoDsider  welt  oar  oaae. 
And  let  aa  IB  a  uteeple  taU 

Moat  qaiokly  find  a  \  lace. 

Then  »hall  the  joT-inapiring  peal, 

Or  aweetly  sr>otiiing  ohlmea, 
Yoar  apirite  ntise,  joar  aonowa  heal, 

In  theae  diaaatnras  limes. 


Stoekporii  Uarch  17th.  1814. 


aodsaTetheSlngr' 


[4.]    Swup's    BBLL8.  ^  In   the  Town   Clerk's 
offlee,     at     Coogletou,      are      some     iDstrnments 


known   aa    ''Sve^p's   Bells, 
know  the  origin    of    these 
it  is  since  thej  were  in  u»e. 


'      I   shonld    like   to 
bells,    aod    how    long 
Macolbsfibld. 


[5.]    CuBious  Volumes  in  Stookpobt  Cbuboh. 

—  In  the  Testry  of  thin  ohurch  there  need  to  be, 
and  I  daresay  are  now,  eoTt  ral  old  books.  Bibles,  Ac., 
whose  history  mnst  be  Tery  yalaable  to  students  of 
bibliographical  lore.  Is  it  possible  to  get  any 
authentic  information  ooncerniDg  them  P 

Stockport  J.  MOTTBAX. 
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[61  MiLLGATi.— In  Stockport,  as  in  many  other 
old  tewns  thore  *re  sereral  stieets  b«aring  the  name — 
gate.  We  hare  Charchgate,  CheBlergate,  St.  Petere- 
gate,  and  Millgate.  Of  the  former,  it  may  be  said  that 
their  deriyation  is  plain.  I  should  like,  however,  to 
know  that  of  the  laat  named.  Was  there  ever  a  mill 
near  it  from  which  its  name  was  derived  P 

OwiN  Johnson. 

[71  Anns  Bolbtn  at  Bollin  Hall.—  There 
is  a  legend  oarreot  in  the  neighbonrhood  that 
Bollin  H-ftll  was  at  one  time  connected  with 
the  family  of  the  second  queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
that  the  ill-fated  lady  herself  resided  there  for  some 
time.  What  amount  of  truth,  if  any,  is  there  in 
either  statement  P  HisTOBloas. 

[8]  '* Old  Maqoott."  —  A  small  brochure  on 
this  noted  GawsTorth  character  was  published 
last  year,  treating  chiefly  of  his  literary  efforts* 
There  must  be  many  interesting  personal  reooUeo- 
leotions  concemiog  him  current  in  tbat  neigh- 
bourhood whose  publication  in  your  columns 
might  prove  attractive.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the 
statement  made  regarding  his  strong  antipathy  to  old 
women  P  J.  Maoglssfibld. 

[9]  Tbtal  or  JodN  Stsvbnsok.  —  An  8vo. 
Tolome  on  the  subject  of  "the  tryal  of  John 
Stevenson,  of  Bickerton,  for  the  murder  of 
Francis  Eloick,  of  Nantwich,"  was  published  in  1759, 
at  Middlewich.  Who  was  the  printer,  and  was  the 
work  a  purely  local  production  ?  Ed. 

[10.]  Sahuil  Eaton.— Information  is  asked  for 
concerning  this  gentleman,  who  about  1654  published  a 
book,  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  "  A  teacher  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  heretofore  meeting  at  Dukinfield, 
now  in  Stockport,  Cheshire."  The  title  of  the  book  was 
**  Quakers  confuted."  £d. 

[11.]    **  HiDiNO  THB  Stano."— 'Can  you,  or  any  of 

your  Cheshire  readers,  inform  me  as  to  the  origin  of 

this  objectionable  loail  custom,  and  how  it  came  to 

receive  its  peculiar  name  P 
Manchester.  J.  H.  P. 

[12.]    "  Whbn  thb  Daughtib  is  Stolbm  Shut 

THK  PiPPBBrGATB."— There  is  an  old  Cheshire  proverb 

to  this  effect.  Has  it  any  affinity  to  that  other  proverb^ 

'  When  the  steed's  stolen  shut  the  stable  door."  How 

oame  the  former  to  be  used  locally  P  Lindow. 

[18]  "Old  Hob."— In  volume  II.  of  ''Hone's 
Every-day  Book"  it  is  stated  that  there  is 
an  old  custom  Tery  common  in  Cheshire  called 
"Old  Hob;*'  it  consists  of  a  man  carrying  a 
dead  horn's  head,  covered  with  a  sheet,  to 
frighten  people.    It  also  appears  that  the  frolic  is 


usual  betweey  All  Soul's  Day  and  Christmas.  Can 
any  of  our  readers  inform  us  whether  this  custom  ever 
prevailed  in  this  part  of  Cheshire  P  £d. 


NOTES  AND  QUEBIBS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Advertiser. 
Sir,— I  am  very  muck  pleased  that  you  are  opening 
a  column  for  Notes  and  Q aeries,  becaase  I  tm  con- 
fldent  that  a  mass  of  very  interesting  matter  will  be 
brout^ht  into  this  department  of  your  paper  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  How  li'tla  we  know  of  the 
local  bietory  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilmslow,  and 
for  the  reason  that,  in  the  past,  eyerything  of 
secondary  interest  has  been  allowed  to  pass  into 
oblivion.  I  hope  we  shall  do  better  in  the  future. 
The  history  of  the  old  halls  and  manor  houses, 
especially  of  those  connected  with  historic  families, 
has  been  to  some  extent  preserved ;  but  it  has  often 
struck  me  that  this  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  what 
is  want^^d.  The  chief  house  of  a  parish,  the  seat  of  the 
former  lord  of  the  manor,  is  given,  but  nothing  more. 
We  want  the  history  of  the  people. 

Now,  within  a  few  miles  of  Wilmslow  there  are  a 
number  of  very  fine  old  bosses,  old  granges,  tbat 
must  have  been  inhabited  by  very  substantial  people, 
of  which  we  know  next  to  nothing.  I  would  suggest 
to  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  to  give  us, 
in  your  new  department)  a  history  of  these  places* 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  that 
this  should  be  done  by  one  hand.  If  several  corre-- 
spendents,  gentlemen  or  ladies,  would  each  attend  to 
those  plices  in  his  or  her  immediate  neighbourhood, 
it  would  save  expense  and  trouble  in  collecting  infor- 
mation, and  would  also  be  the  more  interesting.  For 
myself,  I  am  not  npon  the  spot,  nor  have  I  either  the 
time  or  the  means  to  do  much  in  this  way,  or  I  would 
willingly  give  my  share. 

You  will  excuse  me  if  I  just,  from  memory,  give  a 
list  of  some  of  the  places  whose  history  would  be 
Moeptable.  In  Dean  Bow  and  the  contiguous  town- 
ships there  are— Colshaw,  Newton  Hall,  Willett  Hall, 
Woodford  Old  Hall,  Woodford  New  HaU,  Mottram 
Hall,  Leigh  Hall,  Oreen  Dale,  Collar  House,  Hunter's 
Pool  Farm,  Ac,  In  the  Hoogh  and  neighbourhood- 
White  Hall,  Lower  House,  Higher  House  (which  has 
disappeared),  Taylor's  Farm,  Warburton's  Farm, 
Bowbottom's  Farm,  Ac.  In  Ghorley  and  neighbour- 
hood—Stone House,  The  Oak  Farm,  The  Biley, 
Little  Moss,  Soss  Moss  Hall,  Davenport  Hall,  Com- 
mon Carr,  Street's  Farm,  Bow  of  Trees,  Blackshaw's 
Farm,  in  Fields;  The  Hall  Fsrm,  in  Brook  Lane; 
and  others.  In  Warfoid— Sandle  Bridge,  Norbnry 
Houses,  and  Pownall  Brow,  and  what  is  now  called 
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Warford  Hall.  «Jc.  In  Mobberley— Mobberley  Hall, 
Old  H*ll  (the  Rectory),  NewfcOQ  Hall,  Dukia- 
fleld  Hall,  Town  Lane  Hall,  Ohnrch  Farm, 
Antrobna  Hall,  Barley  Harst,  Hollin  Gee,  and 
the  very  anoient  place  of  Saltersley.  In  Morley 
there  are  Mr  Wyoh*H  Farm— I  think  it  is  called  Oak 
Farm ;  for  there  was  here  in  the  past  a  most  raar- 
▼ellonB  oak  tree.  I  have  h<^ard  of  it  being  standiog 
after  all  the  insidn  was  rotten  and  gone,  and  the 
interior — if  we  mny  believe  reports^was  no  mean 
size.  It  was  nsed  as  a  shippon  for  several  stirks, 
and  for  storing  the  winder's  tnrf  aa  well.  I  have  been 
told  there  is  an  acoonnt  of  this  tree,  in  print, 
but  I  don*t  know  where  it  is  to  be  fonad.  To  return, 
there  is  Stamford  Lodsre,  quite  an  ancient  place,  with 
a  new  hoase  and  a  new  name.  It  was  formerly  called 
DanA  Farm.  And  then  pasnng  into  the  other  part 
of  Pownall  Fee — Styal— we  have  the  Oak  Farm, 
Oversiey  Ford,  Styil  Green  Farm  (late  Wat kinson's), 
Worthingtoa'a  Stanneylan^s,  and  old  Heskey's.  And 
then  in  Fulshaw  we  have  Falshaw  H>ill,  and  Black- 
brook,  with  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  a  history-^ 
going  back  to  the  times  of  the  old  knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jemsalem,  and  which  was  a  place  of  sanctuary  of 
some  peculiar  kind — lang  syne. 

In  Northeu  Etchells,  adjoining  Styal,  we  have 
Peel  Hall,  with  its  moat  and  three-arched  stone 
bridge — the  best  specimen  of  an  eld  moat  that  I 
know  of  anywhere— and  we  have  Chamber  Hall, 
BUokbrook,  and  Sharston  Hall. 

I  have  writteo,  as  X  have  already  atated,  from  mem- 
ory and  in  haste,  and  may  have  overlooked  many;  but 
these  are  all  known  to  me  from  observation,  and  they 
are  plaoes  that  in  the  past  have  been  the  dwellings  of 
the  landowners  and  yeomen  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Even  the  buildings,  in  the  bands  of  an  antiquary  of 
experience,  would  fnrnish  very  mnch  interesting  in- 
f  ormation. 

I  hope  I  have  not  trespassed  too  far  upon  yonr 
space.  I  shall  be  greatly  satiafied  if  somo  gentlemen 
of  ability  will  take  up  the  subject  and  let  us  know 
something  abont  what  kind  of  buildings  these  are, 
and  what  sort  of  people  our  forefathers  were  who  put 
op  snob  substantial  structures.  I  have  an  idea  that 
they  were  not  the  old  fogies  we  sometimes  think  they 
were.  To  persons  of  means  and  leisure,  and  with 
suitable  tastesi  suoh  work  wenld  be  a  delightful 
labour,  and  would  furnish  additional  handsful  to  the 
sheaves  "gleaned  after  time." 

WILLIAM  N  JRBUET. 
Leigh,  7th  February,  1881. 


Satubdat,  Fbbbuabt  19th,  1881. 


Notea, 

Church   Hulxe. 

[14  ]  From  an  interesting  account  given  in  Mr 
Wotf  int'tui  Barlow's  '*  CoU-'ctor/'  and  published  in 
1863,  of  tlie  records  tj  be  foiod  in  the  rezist^^rs  of 
the  church  at  Holmes  Chapel  (Church  Hnlme),  we 
onll  the  following : — "  T^e  chnrch  is  uodoubteclly  of 
freat  antiquity.  Ineoriptione  attached  to  cfrtnin 
sepulchral  brasses  and  r  ffigies  relating  to  the  Need- 
hams,  and  en Q merited  in  a  '  survey '  of  the  churchy 
made  in  1659,  d»te  as  far  back  as  14i8.''  It  consists, 
as  Ormerod  describes  it,  of  a  tower,  nave,  chancel, 
and  side  aisles,  terminating  in  private  chancels.  The 
side  aisles  are  of  comparatively  modern  addition, 
and  with  reference  to  the  private  chancels,  we  find  it 
noted  in  Bishop  Ga^itreli's  *'  N  titia,"  that  in  1609  there 
was  a  "  confirmation  of  Mr  Winnington's  right  to  an 
oratory,  or  chappell,  in  the  south  side  of  ye  cbaucell, 
which  he  and  his  ancest>rs  have  enjoyed  time  out  ef 
mind,  with  an  addition  made  to  it  about  20  years  be- 
fore ye  date  of  this  an  [no]  1609.  Beg.  B.  2,  p.  800.'^ 
In  1548  "  the  sUervfl  aild  jnst'.n  of  peaxe  "  were  com- 
missioned by  the  Kin^  to  take  an  account  of  the 
bells  and  plate  in  the  churches  of  the  county  of 
Chester,  and  in  their  certificate  (from  records  of 
Angmentaiiun  Office)  "Holms  Chapel"  is  set  down 
as  possessing  "  one  chafes  "  and  "  iiij  bells.*'  Some  of 
the  old  parish  churches  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
were  not  so  well  ofF.  Brercton,  for  instance,  has  *'  ii 
bells,''  and  it  is  also  added  that  "  one  bell  *'  waa 
**  broken,  lyenge  in  the  ohurche,  w'ch  is  sol  le  for  the 
necessary  rep'acion  of  the  churche,  that  is  to  say,  by 
leade  to  cover  the  yle  and  to  glass  wyndowefi,  aurl  to 
deck  the  church  walls  wt  stores."  In  1648  the  emi> 
nent  Ntmconformist  divine,  Henry  Newcome,  came 
to  settle  at  Goostrey.  *'  We  lived,"  says  he,  *•  at  first 
in  some  rooms  of  Francis  Hobson's,  near  the  ohapely 
half-a-year,  and  thence  we  removed  to  Kermen- 
cham."  In  1651  he  chronicles  the  fact  that  "  en 
Tuesday,  February  18th,  Mr  Maohin  "  (afterwards 
ejected  from  Whitley)  "  and  I  preached  at  Holmes 
Chapel."  In  1687  the  people  of  Holmes  Chapel  were 
growing  obstreperous,  and  with  much  seal  for  Pro* 
testantism,  were  determiaed  to  show  their  abhorrence 
of  the  man  who  would  neglect  or  damage  its  interests^ 
even  though  be  were  a  king.  Accordingly,  Bishop 
Cartwrighti  in  his  Diary,  p.  23  (published  by  the 
Camden  Society),  records  that  on  February  17th,  1687^ 
he  "  admonished  the  inhabitants  of  Hnlmo  Chapel,  io 
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the  ooBsistory,  of  tbeir  riotoos  shattiog  op  the  ol  apel 
doors  OD  6  Feb.,  being  Sanday,  the  Kiog'sanniTerBary 
day  of  ioaugaratioD ;  and  eojoiDed  them  penance  for 
the  same,  to  be  performed  and  certified  agaiost  the 
next  Court  day."  £d. 

Soss  Moss,  Nbthbb  Aldbblbt. 
[15.1  A  correspondent  (T.  J.)  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing  interesting  communication  :•**  In  reading  your 
Notes  and  Qaerics,  last  week»  I  saw  the  name  of  a 
large  wood  in  Nether  Alderley.  More  than  40  jtiars 
tLgo  I  resided  near  to  that  plaoo,  and  I  well  remember 
a  local  pazzle  among  juTeniles  was—"  What  does  fi?e 
S'fl,  two  O's,  and  one  M  spell  P"  S  S  S  S  S,  O  O,  M. 
In  the  following  form  it  may  not  be  doToid  of  interest 
to  some  of  your  younger  readers.  Commence  with 
the  S  in  the  centre,  and  the  words  "  Soss  Mobs"  will 
be  formed  in  many  ways :-— 

S 

S  S  8 

S  S  O  S  S 

S  S  O  M  OSS 

SSOM  S  MOSS 

SSOMS  S  SMOSS 

SSOMSSO  SSMOSS 

SSOMSSOgoSSMOSS 

SSOMSS  O  SSMOSS 

SSOMS  S  SMOSS 

&SOMSMOSS 

SSOM  OSS 

S  S  O  S  S 

s  s  s 
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CuBzous  ToLvifBB  IN  Stogepobt  Chubgb. 
(Query  No.  6— Vebniaxy  11) 
[16.]  Heginbotham  informs  us,  in  reference  to 
the  above  subject,  that  the  following  items,  amongst 
others,  axe  contained  in  an  inventory  recorded  in  the 
Churchwardens'  Book,  dated  September  11, 1683  :— 
'*  A  Uuqge  Bible,  according  as  the  Canons  requireth  ;' 
'*Two  Books  of  Common  Prayer,"'* One  Book  of 
Homieleys,"  "  The  Book  of  Cannons,"  and  the  "  Act 
for  Burying  in  Wollen."  Commenting  on  the 
inventory,  the  historian,  in  a  foot  note  writing  of  the 
first-named,  says  that "  there  is  now  in  theyestrya 
Bible,  most  probably  that  mentioned  in  this  invem- 
tory.  It  is  very  old,  printed  in  black  letter,  with 
references,  but  very  imperfect,  having  neither  date 
nor  imprint.  It  is  bound  with  half-inoh  oak  boards, 
oovered  with  leather,  and  has  two  clasps  and  five 
studs  on  each  ^ok.    A  staple  is  attached  to  one  of 


the  backs,  having  two  links  of  flat  iron,  each  about 
2|  inches  long,  by  which  it   seems  to  have  been 
chained  in  the  church,  according  to   the   custom 
followed  soon  after  the  Reformation.    Another  very 
old  and  imperfect  book  is  preserved  in  the  vestry. 
It  is  dated  August  6,  1566,  and  is  written  in  defence 
of  certain  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.    With 
it  is  bound  '  A  View  of  A  Seditious  Bull,  sent  into 
England  from  Pius  Quintus,  Bishop  of  Borne,  1569, 
taken  by  the  Rev.  Father  John  Jewel,  Ute  Bishop 
of  Sarisburie,  whereunto  is  added  a  short  Treatise  of 
'the  Holy  Scriptures.    Both  of  which  be  delivered  in 
Divers  Sermons  in  his  Cathedrall  Church  of  Saris- 
burie, 1570.      London,    printed   by   John   Morten, 
Printer   to    the   King's   Most  Excellent   Majestic, 
1611.'"  Ed. 

Anmb  Bolbtn  at  Bollin  Hall. 

(Qoeiy  No.  7.  Feb.  12 ) 

[17]  This  tradition  is  referred  to  in  the  Aeoount  of 
theBeetoration  of  WUmslow  Parish  Church,  published 
by  Dr  Thomas  Clarke,  churchwarden  in  1866.  Page 
18.  What  groand  for  this  tradition  exists  I  have 
never  been  able  to  learn.  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  or 
Ballon,  or  BoUeyne,  belonged  to  a  Norfolk  family, 
whose  seat  was  Bliokling  Hall,  near  Ayisham,  in  that 
ooQoty.  Last  year  I  was  at  some  pains  to  examine 
the  tombs  and  brasses  of  her  family  at  the  neighbour- 
ing Parish  Church  of  Salle,  in  Norfolk.  There  are 
records  of  interments  of  successive  generations  of  her 
ancestors  to  be  seen  there,  and  no  connection  with 
Cheshire  appears  at  al).  The  name  Bullen  is  not  nn« 
f  reqaent  in  Norwich  at  this  day.  Queen  Anne  Boleyn's 
father  was  created  Viscount  Bochfoid  and  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  so  that  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  does  not  appear, 

in  choosing  his  titles,  te  have  bad  Cheshire  in  his 
mind. 


Wilmelow. 


G.  PXABSON. 


[18.]  That  the  legend  referred  to  in  the  above 
query  is  fallacious  and  nnreliable  appears  plain  upon 
the  face  of  it.  From  a  very  early  date  the  names  of 
the  two  families  were  quite  distinctive.  Our  oorres- 
poodent  (Mr  Pearson)  correctly  gives  that  of  the  Nor> 
folk  family,  whilst  as  regards  the  Cheshire  BoUns  we 
have  a  record—*'  The  Aadent  Tenure  of  the  Manor  of 
Belin"— which,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  iy», 
speaks  of  a  Wilkm-de-Yenablefl  de  fioliui  who  died 
about  the  third  year  of  that  monarch's  reign.  That  th« 
two  families  were  quite  distinct,  and  in  no  wise  inter- 
ested in  each  other,  seems  plain.  The  legend  probably 
owes  its  origin  to  the  similarity  of  sonnd  in  the  namM» 
and  Bothiag  more.  So. 
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MTLLaATB. 
Qnoiy  No.  6.— Feb.  12.) 
[19.]  In  referesce  io  the  qaestion  aeked  by  Owen 
Johnaon  as  to  the  origis  of  the  aboTe  name,  I  believe 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  same  simple  scarce  as  the 
others  he  fives— vis.,  to  the  fact  of  its  beiog  the  read 
to  the  mill.  The  ancient  iManoria]  Milt'stoocI  adjacent 
to  the  street  now  bearing  the  title  '*  Millf^ate/'  so  that 
it  is  almost  certain  the  name  sprang  from  this  sourop. 
In  an  extract,  however,  from  the  proceedings  of  a 
Court  Leet  held  in  1622,  given  in  the  History  of 
Stockport  (Part  II.,  page  163),  this  word  ooenrs  as 
Milnegate,  and  this  would  seem  to  point  to  anoth7r 
origia.  Whether  the  word  Milnegate  was  a  oorrop- 
tion,  or  whether  it  is  really  the  key  to  the  knowledge 
jour  oorrespondeiit  desires,  is  another  interesting 
qnestioB.  Andkiw  P. 

Sam L  EL  Eaton. 
(Qnary  No.  10— Fekmaiy  IS.) 
[20.]    Samuel  Eaton  was  the  sen  of  the  Rev.  Biobard 
Eaton,    vicar   of     Great    Budworth,   and   brother  of 
Theo^biluB  Eaton,  the  firtft  Govtrnor  of  Newhaven,  in 
New  England.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford.    Anthony 
A.  Wood,  who  never  spares  Nonconformists,  says,  in 
his  *'  Athens  Oxon  "  (Vol.  III.,  pp.  672-673)  that  <*  he 
took  orders   in  the    Churoh   of  England,    bat   being 
Puritanically  incliU'  d,  did  dissent  in  some  particulars 
relating  to  ceremonies ;  whereupon,  finding  his  place 
too  warm  for  him,  he  went  to  New  England,  where  he 
studied  in  the  University,  and  preached  to  the  brethren 
there.      Afterwards,    when   there  was  a   gap  in   the 
Church,  returned  to  England,  took  the  covenant,  was  an 
assistant  to  the  Commissions  of  Cheshiie  for  the  ejec- 
tion of  such  whom  the  ungodly  party  called  scandalous, 
Ignorant,  and  insufficient  ministers  and  schoolmasters, 
and  became  a  most  pestilent  leading  person  in  the  trade 
of  faction  in  the  said  county  and  in  Lancashire.     In  the 
time  of  the  rebellion  he  was  a  teacher  of  the  Church  at 
Dukinfield,    in    the   parish   of   Stockport,    where   he 
fer<'hered  his  nest,  and  was  held  in  wonderful  e«teem  by 
the  faction.    At  length,  after  his  Majesty's  restoration, 
being  silenced  and  forced  thence,  yet  he  carried  on  the 
trade  of  conventicling  in  private,  and  was,  therefore, 
brought  several  times  into  trouble,  and  imprisoned." 
Mr  Earwaker  (*<  East  Cheshire,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  28  and 
aeq.),  says  that  Eaton  was  at  firat  beneficed  at  West 
EJrby,  in  WimJ  Hundred,  but  was  there  suspended  by 
Bishop  Bridgeiaan,  in  1681,  and  fled  to  Holland,  whence 
lie    returned     to    England,    and    from    there  went 
to    New    England    in    1687.      Here,    hewever,     he 
remained     only     three     years,     and     returned     to 
Bsgland  in  1640,  shortly  before  the  outbresk  of  the 
Civil  War.    Before  1646  he  appears  to  have  settled  at 


Dukinfl  Id,  and  he  continued  in  the  neighbourhood  till 
his  dea  h,  in  1665,  during  some  part  of  which  time, 
however,  he  was  chaplain  of  the  garrison  at   Chester. 
He  was  a  staunch  Congregati inalist  or  Independent, 
and,  as  Adam  Martindale  states,  gathered  round  '^  suoh 
us     were    »tiffe»t    for    the    Congr«:gational    govern- 
ment."   After    ho    was    suspended    from    preaching 
at     the     Restoration,      he     resided      at      Bredbury, 
and    died    there      on      Jonuary     9lh,     16S4,    being 
68    years    of    age.      He     was     buried     at    Denfcrm 
Chapel,  and  in  the  parish  register  of  Stockport  the 
burial  of  "  Samuel  Eaton,  of  Bredburie,  minister,"  is 
recorded  on  the  12th  of  January  in  that  year.  Calamy 
says :  "  He  left  no  child,  but  lefc  a  good  name  among 
persons  of  all  persuasions,"      He  further  speaks  of 
him  as  "a  good  scholar  and   a  judicious  divine." 
Eaton  was  a  volu it. incus  writer,  but  his  books  are 
very  scarce  now.      Mr  Earwaker  has  taken  much 
trouble  in  searching  for  copies,  and  has  compiled,  it 
is  believed,  a  complete  list  of  his  works.    ("East 
Cheshire,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  29-30.)    A  copy  of  the  book 
mentioned  by  the  Editor  is  in  the  Cheetham  Library 
Manchester.     The  full  title  is :   "  The  Quakers  Con  ' 
futed :  being  an  Answer  Vnto  Nineteen  Queries,  pro. 
pounded  by  them  and  sent  to  the  Eiders  of  the 
Church  of  Dnckenfleld,  in  Cheshire ;  wherein  is  held 
forth  much  of  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  Concerning 
Bevelations  and  Immediate  Voices,  and  against  the 
Holy    Scriptures,   Christ's  Ministry,  Churches  and 
Ordinances,  &o, ;  together  with  an  Answer  to  a  Letter 
which  was  written  and  seat  by  one  of  them  to  a 
Family  of  Note  and  Quality  in  the  said  County, 
which  pleaded  for  perfection  in  this  life  and  for 
Quaking :  by  Samuel  Eaton,  teacher  of  the  Churoh 
of  Christ  heretofore  meeting  at  Dackenfleld,  now  in 
Stockport,  in  Cheshire.      London :    Printed  by  B 
White  for  Thomas  Brewster,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
the  sign  of  the  Three  Bihles,  at  the  West  End  of  St. 
Paul's.     1654."     Quarto  Title,  dedication,  'to  the 
Supreme  Authority  of  the  Nation,  the  Parliament 
now  sitting  in  Westminster,"  6  pp.,  signed,  **  Your 
honors'  in  all  humble  duty,  Samusl  Eatox ."      *'  To 
the  Christian  Reader,"   6  pp.  signed  *<  Thine  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  Samuel  Eaton."    The  Quakers'  Queries 
&o.,  8  pp.      An  Answer,  &c.,  pp.  1-54.    A  Coppy  of  a 
Letter,  &c.,  pp.  65-57.      A  Copy  of  an  Answer,  A;o., 
pp.  57-65.     The  Quakers'  Beply,  pp.  66-76.     Annota- 
tion upon  this  Reply,  &c.,  pp.  76-79.    Finis. 

GaUey.  P.  M.  H. 

BmiNO  THE  Stang. 

(Qoery  Ko.  11.    Fsbmaiy  13.) 
[21.]    The  word  Stang  (ston^.  Sax. ;  stony*,  Teu- 
tonic   yUtang,C.  Br.)  means  a  pole  on  wbioh  to 
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carry  a  tab  or  the  like,  a  pair  forming  a  sort  of  tem- 
porary hand-barrow.  Most  people  who  have  been 
bronght  up  in  the  coanty  know  what  stinging  hay 
meani,  and  at  many  a  small  farm  there  is  yet  to  be 
foond  a  pair  of  stangs,  whioh  are  used  in  hay  harveat. 
They  are  long  poles  sharpened  at  the  eads.  When 
used  they  are  passed  adder  the  hayoooks,  and  then 
two  persona  carry  the  bay  to  the  riok.  When  I  was 
a  boy,  I  have  slanged  hay  until  I  wanted  "  either 
night  or  Blaoher." 

Biding  the  Stang  belongs  to  the  days  of  DacVing 
stools,  Branks  for  scolds,  <fec.  It  formed  an  extem- 
porised pnnishment  for  grave  breaches  of  matrimo- 
nial vows.  It  is  likely  that  at  first  the  oulprit  was 
mounted  on  stangs  on  men's  shoulders,  and  forcibly 
carried  round  the  neij^hbourhood  as  a  sammary 
punishment.  But  this  was  not  always  the  cise,  as 
the  delinquent  waa  net  always  to  be  caught.  Then 
the  custom  was  varied,  and  another  peraon  was 
carried  round,  who  personated  the  oulprit.  Some 
doggrel  rhyme  called  a  "  nominy*'  was  recited.  A 
specimen  of  a  "  nominy"  ii  given  in  Green's  "  His« 
tory  of  Knutsford,"  page  84.    It  runs  as  follows  :— 

With  a  ran,  tan,  tan, 
On  my  old  tin  oan, 

Mrs  B  and  her  good  man ; 

She  bang'd  him.  she  banged  him, 

For  spending  a  peony  when  he  etood  in  need  ; 

8he  up  with  a  three-footed  ato  <1, 

She  stmek  him  so  hard,  and  she  oat  him  so  deep. 

Till  the  bloed  ron  down  like  a  new  stuck  sheep. 

The  *'  nominy  "  was  varied  to  suit  the  speoialities  of 
the  case.  There  was  the  usual  disorderly  accompani- 
ments of  beating  tin  cans,  blowijg  whistlesi  and  other 
discordant  sounds — and,  of  coarse,  the  everlasting  ale 
at  the  finish.  In  some  oases^ndeed,  almost  always 
in  latter  times— the  cart  or  waggon  when  available 
was  used  instead  of  the  stangs ;  but  the  name  was 
retained.  It  was  a  low,  vulgar,  brutal  custom,  not 
worth  preserving,  and  is  only  interesting  as  a  relic 
of  a  mde  age.  W.  N. 

When  thb  Dauohteb  ib  Stolen  Shut  the 

Peppeb  Oats. 

(Qaery  Ne.  12.   F^bmary  IS.) 

[22.]  Hone  Bays  this  proverb  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  the  Mayor  of  Ohester  bad  hia  daughter 
Btolen  aa  she  was  playing  at  ball  with  other  maiden  b 
in  Pepper-street.  The  young  man  who  carried  her 
off  came  throngh  the  Pepper  Gate,  and  the  Mayor 
wisely  ordered  the  gate  to  be  ahnt  up  (Drake's  Shake- 
pere  from  FaUer's  worthies),  agreeable  to  the  old 
aaying,  and  present  custom  agreeable  thereto,  **  When 
the  steed's  stolen  shut  the  st  ibledoor."  G.  P. 


Sweep's  Bells. 

(Qoeij  No.  4,  Febraaiy  12.) 
|_23.  ]    I  will  endeavour  to  answer  your  correspoo- 
dent'a  query  relative  to  the  above,  whioh  may  be  seen 
in    the    Town    Clerk's     Offioe,     Cnngletoo.      Per- 
haps     some      ot       your      readers       may       never 
have     seen     these     onrious      articles,     tbereforoi 
if    you    will    pardon    the    digression,   I  will,  in  a 
few  words,  describe  them.      They  consist  of   long 
pieces  of  broad  strong  leather  to  which  are  fastened 
large  globnUr  bells.    They  were  originally  used  to 
waken  the    townsfolk   on  Christmas   morning,  and 
se?era1  other  holy  days  during  the  year.    For  this 
purpose  tboy  were  fastened  round  the  waists  of  several 
men,  who  perambulated  the  streets.    The  belts,  to- 
gether with  the  metal  bells,  are  of  great  weight,  and 
the  noise  produced  by  the  ringing  of  the  latter  is  a 
loud  clang,  rather  than  a  musical   sound.    One  can 
imagine  the  effect  that  such  a  sound,  ringing  through 
the  silent  and  deserted  streets,  would  have  upon  those 
who  were  *'  safe  in  tho  arms  of  Morpheus."     We  may 
regard  it  in  a  similar  light  to  onr  mo  iern  ringing  in 
of  Christmas  and  other  days.    But  as  time  a'lvanced, 
instead  of  being  used  thus,  they  were  paraded  through 
the  street  on  many  other  occasions,  as  for  instance,  at 
wakes-time.    In  addition  to  this  the  men,  who  for- 
merly carried  them,  were  replaced  by  drunken  mobs, 
and  what  had  before  been  a  hurmless  oustom  became 
an  intolerable  nuisance ;  these  crowds  often  parading 
the  streets  during  the  whole  of  tho  night.    At  length 
the  police  obtained  possession  of  the  belle,  and  since 
then  (I  think  about  30  years  ago)  they  have  never 
been  used,  but  are  still  preserved  as  relics  of  the  past. 
I  believe  a  full  description  of  them  will  be  found  in 
Morris's  "Gazetteer  of  Cheshire,"  but  not  having 
been  able  to  see  a  copy  I  have  written  the  above 
from  memory,  having  about  two  years  ago   been 
favoured  by  the  Town  Clerk  with  a  verbal  account  of 
them.     If  any  of  your  readers  have  a  copy  of  the 
work  mentioned  I  shall  personally  esteem  it  a  favour 
if  they  if  they  will  send  you,  for  insertion  in  these 
columns,  a  copy  of  the  account  there  given  of  thest 
curious  instruments. 


Heaton  Moor. 


T.  Swindells,  Jukb. 


[fl4.]  Sanotub  Bsll-ootb  At  Pbbbtbubt.— At- 
tached to  the  old  church  at  Prestbury  is  a  rare 
curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  *'  sanotns  "  bell-cote.  Are 
there  any  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind  in  our 
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old  oharohM  in  the  distriot  ?      And  what  was  the 
ezaet  parpose  of  the  "Banotni-bell?" — ^Yonrs,  Ae., 

Macclesfleld.  David  Hbnbhall. 

[25. J  FmsT  AsBTON  Dxbbctobt.— Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  of  the  ezaet  name  and  data 
of  the  first  directory  published  for  the  distriet  of 
Ashtonand  Staljbridge?  Lsx. 

[26.]  To  BB  Quit  or  Pamnaob.— Writing  of 
this  phrase,  whioh  appears  in  the  charter  of  Stock, 
port,  Mr  He^botham  says  that  its  meaning  is  "  to 
have  the  right  for  his  pigs  to  feed  therein  without 
payment."  Oan  anyone  explain  the  origin  of  the 
phrase  ?  And  has  it  been  nsed  in  connection  with 
any  other  waste  lands  in  Cheshire  ?        Bnquibbb. 

[27.]  In  TuBBABT.^This  is  another  onrious  phrase 
from  the  charter  of  Stockport.  The  meaoiag  of  it  is 
given  as  "  the  right  to  dig  turf."  Is  it  possible  to  get 
at  the  origin  of  this  seotenoe  also  P  Is  it  purely  local, 
or  has  it  been  nsed  in  other  parts  of  the  county  f 

Knquibbb. 

[28.]  Oladstonb  at  Wilkblow.— It  has  been 
asserted  that  Mr  W.  E  Gladstone,  the  present  Pre- 
mier, was  onoe  a  pupil  for  a  oonsiderable  time  at  the 
Wilmslow  Beotory.  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is 
any  good  ground  for  suoh  a  statement. 

A  WiLlCSLOW  LibbbaXi. 

[29.1  PaosT  ON  Window  Panes.— During  the 
late  frost  many  persons  doubtless  speculated  on,  and 
were  isterested  in,  the  pretty  and  fantastio  pictures 
which  appeared  on  the  window  panes.  I  should  like 
to  read  an  exposition  of  the  natural  laws  whioh  pro* 
duee  these  varied  and  peouUar  forms  whioh  Jack 
Frost  draws  upon  our  windows.  E.  G. 

[80]  TBuas-iTH-HoLB.— In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Over  Alderley  there  is  a  plaoe  known  by  the  name  of 
<*  Trags-ith-hole."  Is  this  its  true  name  P  And  if  so, 
what  does  it  mean  P  T.  J. 

[31.]  Wbiuh  Sow. —  The  road  leading  from 
Alderley  Cross  towards  Warford  is  called  "  The  Welsh 
Bow."    Why  is  it  so  called  f  T.  J. 

[82.]  Wetoh  Wood.  —  In  Adlington  there  is  a 
wood  called  the  *'  Wetch  Wood. "  Is  this  a  corruption 
of  something  else  f  or,  if  this  be  its  correct  namet 
what  does  it  imply.  T.  J 

[88.]  Mad  Jm,  ov  LzNDow.^About  20  years  back 
tbere  was  a  singular  sort  of  half-witted  man  about 
Idndow  called  "  Mad  Jim."    His  proper  name  was 


James  Goostrey.  He  made  some  excellent  poetry 
Qndged  by  some  standards),  for  it  had  the  merit  of 
being  in  the  pure  local  vernacular,  and  was  character- 
ised by  a  pungent,  rude  wit.  He  composed  his  songs 
to  the  ancient  tune  of  '*  hifh  derry-down,"  and  like 
the  ancient  minstrels,  he  sang  them  himself,  in  a  not 
unmusical  voice.  If  some  of  yon r  numerous  corres- 
pondents could  give  us  these  songs,  they  wenld  be 
an  improvement,  I  think,  opon  our  present  ran  of 
local  poetry.  Lranow. 

[84.]  Stoppobt.  —  I  should  like  to  enquire,  sir, 
through  your  Notes  and  Queries  column  at  what 
periods  the  tewn  of  Stockport  bore  its  several  names 
of  "  Stopporthe,"  "  Stopford,"  and  "  Stopport" 

Stockport.  H.  TouLMiN. 


(From  the  *<  Cheshire  Sheaf.") 

Bbv.   J.   Bebcb,   o#   Conolbtom. 

I  have  a  copy  of  a  Uttle  work,  unfortunstely  without 
a  title-page,  apparently  entitled  View$  of  two  King* 
domt "  The  address  to  the  reader  is  signed  *'  J. 
Beece."  and  dated  *'  Congleton,  November,  1792."  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  where  this  book  wss  printed, 
and  the  exact  and  full  title.  From  Hittorieal  Bhetchn 
of  KoneonformUy  in  ChdMhire  (p.  160),  I  learn  that 
Bev.  J.  Beece  was  minister  of  the  Independent  Chapel 
at  Congleton  from  1790  to  1797.  There  is  a  memoir  of 
Mr  Beece  in  the  EvangeUeal  Magazine,  vol.  x.,  p.  41, 
but  that  I  have  not  seen. 

Gatley.  P.  H.  M. 

Chbshibb  Lawtbbb. 

Mr  Cann  HoKhes's  qnery  about  Cheshire-boro 
lawyers  has  not,  I  think,  received  any  reply.  Here 
are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  most  eminent :— Lord 
Chancellor  EUesmere,  son  of  Sir  Bichard  Egerton,of 
Bidley,  bom  about  1640.  Chief  Justice  Crewe,  bom 
at  Nantwicb.  in  or  about  the  year  1688.  President 
John  Bradsnaw  (the  regicide),  bom  at  Marple  in 
1602.  Lord  Chancellor  Steel,  bom  at  Sandbaoh. 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Humphrey  Davenport,  Fon  of  Wm. 
Pavenport,  of  Bramhall,  bom  about  1666.  Chief 
Justioe  Ardera  (Lord  Alvanley),  bom  at  Bredbury  in 
1746.  Sir  John  Williams,  Attorney-General  and 
Jndge  of  the  King's  Bench,  bom  at  fiunbury  about 
1777. 


Gatley. 


P.M.H. 


Tbb  NiOBmroAXA— The  notee  of  two  nightingales 
were  heard  two  miles  beyond  Oroydon  on  Wednesday, 
April  18,  and  a  oorrespondent  *<  heard  nighttngalee 
singing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Biohmond  Bndge, 
Twiokenham,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  14th  inst., 
thatbeing  several  days  before  I  have  heard  them  in 
this  district  in  previous  years."— Mr  Alfred  Streeter 
writes  from  Chestnut  Grove,  New  Maiden,  Surrey, 
under  date  April  18  :->**  On  Saturday  last,  as  I  passed 
throuffh  Coombe  Wood,  and  alooff  1^  the  side  of  the 
Beverlef  Brook  to  Kingston  Yale,  I  heard,  for  the 
first  time  this  season,  Bereral  ajghtingales  and  also  the 
ouokoa" 
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Saturday,  Febrtjaby  25th,  1881. 


Old  Oak  Trees  ik  Pownall  Fee. 
[35.J    la  Mr.  Norbary'e  letter,  a  week  or  two  agfo, 

some  referencea  are  made  to  this  neigrhbottrhood.  The 

Oak  Farm  he  mentione,  as  now  in  the  oooopation  of 

Mr.  T.  Wyob,  was  formerlj  held  by  Mr.    William 

Oakes.    The  old  oak  tree  to  which  be  refers,  after  the 

inside  was  rotten,  was   need   as   a   storehoose  for 

plooghs,  harrows,  &o.    When  it  was  felled,  Jonathnn 

DAveoport  took  away,  on  hia  own  wagfron,  one  branoh 

which  measnrod  100  feet  of  solid  timber,  f<*r  Mr.  S. 

Gregg.    The  Kiag  Oik  of  Pownall  Hall  Farm    was 

felled  in  1812.    It  took  ire  men  to  roach  ronnd  it. 

It  was  felled  by  John  Walton  and  Aaron  Somerville. 
Perhaps  some  of  yoar  readers  will  be  able  to  giv<t  you 
other  parlicalars  of  Ibis  famous  oik  tree.  The  Orer- 
aley-Pord  brida«»,  to  whioh  Mr.  Norbury  also  refers, 
wna  built  in  18u2.  Mr.  Dooloy's  cart  was  the  first 
▼ohicio  that  came  orer  it.  Emilt  Habdt. 

Mo  r  ley. 

Cheshire  Folk  Lobe. 

rd'3.1    Under  this  head  I  read  in  a  contemporary 

of  Tours,  some  consi  lorable  time  ago,  a  query  on  the 
enbjeot  of  curious  customs  as   to  the  treatment  of 
warts   in   Cheshire.      The    gentleman    who   asks  a 
qacEtion  relative  to  the  origin  of  one  of  these  customs 
thus  states  the  circnm^tmce  that  gave  rise  t3  it. 
He  says,  "  When  I  was  a  lad  at  school,  a  strange  boy 
joined  our  ranks,  whose  hauTls  were  literally  covered 
with  warts.    The  master,   who  was  a  native  of  the 
Welsh  boriler,  staggered  me  by  telling  th3boy  to  afeal 
a  scrap  of  beef  from  some  butcher's   stall,  'unbe- 
known '  to  the  owner ;  to  then  secretly  rub  his  warts 
all  over  with  the  stolen  flesh ;  and  after  that  to  throw  it 
slily  away  over  his  left  shouMer.    The  theft  was  com- 
mitted, .'-.nd  the  other  instructions    of    the    mister 
carried  out,  utterly  regardless  of  the  '  moralities,' 
and  in  a  few  days  the  warts  had  Yanished  !  But  why  ?  " 
The  closing  question  is  as  intorestin*  as  the  state- 
nsrnt  itself.    Thrro  can  ba  no  doubt  that   the  cure 
ppoVen  of   is  generally   believed   in,    not  only    in 
Ghebhire,   but  in  many  pnrts  of  Lancashire.     The 
present  writer,  in  his  school  days,  very  well  remem- 
hers  he*ring  the  same  core  frequently  recommended 
in  and  about  Preston,  in  Lancashire.    Another  cure 
fer  warts,  very  often  recommended  in  both  counties, 
&n(1  |i;6Derally  believed  in,  is  that  of  wetting  the  parts 
sSectei  fvith  '  fasting  salivn,*  that  is  to  say  with  the 
B«liva  before  partaking  of  food  in  the  early  morning. 
I^Mb  latter,  in  the  writer's   experience,  has  been 
l^nown  to  care  these  unsightly  excrescences.    But  the 
^Qestion  of  the  above  correspondent  might  well  be 
'<peated  as  regards  the  latter  custom  also — ^viz.,  how 
Buoh  a  remedy  comes  to  be  efficacious.    Here  is  a 
field  of  enquiry  for  your  physiological  students. 
Wilmslow.  D.  0. 


Ltxb  and  Mabplb  H11.L8. 
[S7.]  The  following  extract  from  a  tour  through 
Oheshire,  published  some  time  ago,  will  probably 
prove  interesting  to  oar  readers :— "  But,  in  order  to 
see  the  finest  part  in  Oheshire  "Lyme — we  hid  t« 
leave  the  straggling,  rambling  hill-side  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  BoUin  (Macclesfield)  unvisited, 
and  pnsh  on  by  what  is  called  a  Local 
Committee's  branch  line  past  Bollington  and 
Poynton  Stations  to  High  Lane.  This  is  the 
smallest  of  wayside  stations  on  the  borders  of  Lyme 
Park,  the  finest  and  wildest,  if  not  in  acreage  the 
largest,  in  the  county.  Lyme  Park  dates  back  to  a 
Legh  in  the  reign  of  Bichard  n.,  when  Sir  Piers 
Legh  was  beheaded  in  Chester  by  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. His  son,  Sir  Peter,  was  killed  at  Aginoourt. 
Lyme  Hall  is  indeed  a  stately  mansion,  and  Lyme 
Park  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  park.  The  latter  is 
entered  by  gates  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the 
former,  and  contrasts  with  most  Oheshire  parks 
in  its  wild,  diversified,  untrodden  character,  in  its 
glimpses  of  the  celebrated  wild  white  cattle,  its 
haunts  of  the  red  deer,  its  wastes  of  thicket  and 
bracken,  its  old  oaks  and  lime  avenue.  Curiously 
conspicuous  from  every  point  of  view  on  the  highest 
ground  is  the  old  square  Hunting  Tower  known  as 
'  The  Cage.'  The  large  quadrangular  mansion  itself 
is  of  divers  dates,  its  north  fronting  dating  from 
Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  ;  over  the  porch  are  the 
arms  of  the  Leghs,  surmounted  by  a  dial  and  open 
pediment,  and  the  hall  can  boast  the  actual  armour 
of  the  Sir  Perkin  who  was  knighted  for  his  valoar  on 
the  field  of  Crecy.  The  wainscoted  and  richly-oeiled 
roof  of  the  drawing-room  presents  in  muoh  of  its 
arrangement,  and  in  at  least  one  perfect  oriel  win- 
dow, the  same  appearance  as  it  did  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  a  chimney-piece  in  the  Stag  Parlour 
preserves  in  compartments  divers  incidents  of  the 
deer  driving  for  whioh  Lyme  was  immemorially 
famous.  A  bedstead  whereon  the  Blaok  Prinoe  is 
said  to  have  slept  now  canopies  the  ohimney-piece  of 
the  billiard-room,  anl  the  bedsteads  on  which 
Charles  I.,  James  II.,  and  Mary  Qaeeu  of  Scots  slept, 
with  the  bed-hangiuga  of  the  last,  are  still  to  be  seen. 
And  to  these  curiosities  the  portraita  by  Vandyke, 
the  tapestries  of  the  principal  State  chambers,  the 
wood-carving  by  Gibbons,  and  then  let  the  visitor 
devote  what  time  remains  to  the  wild  seenery  of  tb« 
undulating  park,  inferior  in  size,  perhaps  to  Tatton, 
but  out  of  cemparison  grinder  in  its  trees  and  slopes. 
Then  let  him  take  train  from  High  Lane  to  another 
insigniflcant  statioa  two  or  three  miles  nearer  Stock- 
port, and  he  will  find  himself  within  half-a-mile  of  ^ 
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smftUer  but  not  less  onzioas  Eli«ibetluui  honse — 
Harple  Hall— the  seat  of  the  Isherwoods.  We  have 
here  a  change  from  Oayaliers  to  Bonndheads,  for  it 
was  Mary  Bradsbaw,  of  the  family  of  Henry,  eldest 
brother  of  John  Bradshaw,  President  of  the  Oonrt 
which  tried  Charles  L,  who  brought  this  honse  and 
property  into  the  possession  of  the  Isherwoods. 
Bailtin  the  form  of  an  E,  in  oompliment  to  the 
Qaeen,  the  hall  is  rich  in  oharaoteristio  panelled 
rooms  and  in  traoes  of  its  ancient  owners,  such  as 
armorial  hearings,  actual  Parliamentary  armonr, 
portraits  of  Mary  Bradshaw,  Desboroagh,  John 
Milton,  and  the  like.  John  Bradshaw's  bedstead  in 
his  yoonger  days,  with  an  inscription  inonloating  the 
Tirtne  of  mercy  in  rather  halting  yerse,  is  still  shown, 
and  on  the  window-panes  of  ground  glass  are  painted, 
in  black  letters,  the  following  lines,  which  we  may 
charitably  suppose  to  represent  a  prophecy  uttered 
after  the  event:— 


My  brother  Heonr  most  heir  the  land, 
My  brother  Fnmk  be  at  his  oammanJ 
WhilBt  I,  poor  Jack,  idUonoe  do  that 


Vy  brother  Frank  be  at  his  ccmunaQd ; 

ak,  idU  onoe  do  thai 
Whioh  all  the  world  ehall  vooder  at. 

The  dining-room  looks  out  from  a  terraced  eleyation 
upon  a  charming  Tiew,  in  which  woodland  scenery 
and  the  meanderings  of  the  Goyt  (the  head  water  of 
the  Mersey)  unite  to  shut  out  the  near  neighbonrhood« 
of  canals,  manufactures, and  busy  life  of  many  types." 

Ed. 

SAXn>BACH  AND  BbEBBTON. 

[88.]    From  the  same  source  as  the  above,  we  also 
eztrmot  the  following:—'* From  Nantwich  the  tourist 
may  as  well  make  his  way  past  Crewe,  unless  indeed 
he  has  a  taste  for  studying  the  countless  offices  and 
platforms  of  its  gigantic  railway  depdt.    Close  to 
this  mushroom  town,  which  indeed  derives  its  name 
from  its  picturesque  neighbour,  stands  Crewe  Hall, 
gorgeously  restored  by  Edward  Barry,  after  a  fire, 
upon  the  lines  of  the  old  Jacobean  structure,  though 
with  more  sumptuous  materials.  At  a  little  distance, 
if  he  wishes  to  survey  a  modern  Benaissance  mansion, 
ha  will  find  admission  at  Arley  Hall,  the  seat  ot  Mr 
Egerton  Warburton,  to  the  north  of  Northwich  and 
between  Great  Budworth  and  High  Iieigh,  where  the 
maypole  and  rustlo  sports  on  the  green  at  proper 
Beasons  suggest  anything  rather  than  a  rigid  xeeUuia, 
But  this  is  not  to  our  present  purpose,  and  we  pro- 
ceed to  Sandbach,  tarrying  to  inspect  the  flue  old 
ohuroh,  with  its  font  of  1667,  and  the  well-known 
Greek  inscription  on  it,  which  may  be  read  both 
ways,  IP80N  AMOMHHA  icH  xoNAH  OPSIN  (whioh  by  the 
way,  is  found  upon  a  salver  in  Trinity  College,  Cam* 
bridge);   the  Saxon  Crosses  in  the  town,  which 
Ormerod  refers  to  Penda's  return  from  Northumber- 


land ;  and  the  old  timber  and  plaster  inn,  eriginally 
built  in  the  fifteenth  oentnry,  and  restored  in  1656. 
Like  BO  many  other  towns  and  houses  of  this  county, 
Sandbaoh  has  its  memories  of  a  siege  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  a  skirmish  with  Lesley's  Horse  after  the 
battle  of  Woroester,  on  a  spot  still  known  as  the 
'Scotch  Commons.'      From  Sandbaoh  the  tourist 
may  easily  reach  an  old  mansion  of  Elizabethan  date, 
with  a  history  and  a  tradition  clinging  to  it,  by  name 
Brereton.     The  builder  of  the  mansion,  and  first 
peer,  was  the  son  of  a  Sir  William  Brereton  who  served 
the  Queen  in  Ireland  during  Fitagerald's  rebellion,  and 
it  is  said  that  Elizabeth  laid  its  first  stone.    It  has 
gabled  wings  and  two  octagonal  towers  in  the  oentre, 
connected  by  a  semi-circular  arch.    The  bays  have 
the  decoration  of  the  rose  and  the  portcullis.    In  the 
dining-room  is  a  frieze,  with  ourious  badges  and  in- 
BoriptionB,  and  in  other  ehambers  are  notable  marble 
mantel-pieces,  bearing  the  Brereton  arms,  with  the 
muzzled  black  bear  for  one  of  the  supporters.    The 
church,  too,  is  ancient  and  interesting ;  and  a  pic- 
turesque hostelry,  called  Brereton  Green,  discloses 
on  a  gkble  the  date  of  1615,  WbM,  and,  if  a  storm 
would  disperse  the  roughcast,  would  disclose  also 
a  good  black  and  white  timber  house  of  the  period. 
Yet  more  distinctive  of  Brereton,  however,  is  the 
legend  of  BagmerCj  or  Blackmere.  pool,  the  remains 
of  that  *  black  ominous  mere'  wnioh  Ijrayton  tells 
'  sends  up  stocks  of  trees  that  on  the  top  do  float' 
for  days  before  the  death  of  an  heir  of  the  house.  Mrs 
Hemans  has  a  pretty  and  romantic  poem  on  Brereton 
and  Blackmere  entitled  the  '  YassiQ's  lament  for  the 
fallen  tree.' "  En. 

WLtplit0. 

Bev.  Bichakd  Eaton. 

(Qoery  No.  10, 20-Febniai7  U  and  19.) 

_[89.]    In  the  graveyard  of  Bowdon  Parish  Church 

were  to  be  seen  many  years  ago,  two  gravestones ;  they 
have  since  disappeared,  being  absorbed  into  the  new 
chancel  when  the  church  was  rebuilt  some  20  years 
ago.    One  of  them  refers  to  a  Bev.  Bichard  Eaton, 
and  as  they  cannot  now  be  seen,  it  will  perhaps  be  as 
well  to  give  the  two  inscriptions  entire  by  placing 
them  upon  record.    Perhaps  some  correspondent  can 
give  some  further  notice  of  the  rev.  gentleman.    I 
may  here  remark  that  the  inscription  recording  the 
burial  of  John  Eaton,  yeoman,  in  1658,  is  not  origi- 
nal, as  the  style  of  lettering  belongs  to  the  present 
eentury,  and  may  have  been  copied  from  an  older 
stone  which  did  not  contain  sufficient  space  for  later 
members  of  the  Lupton family.     ''Here  resteth  the 
body  of  Bichard  Lupton,  of  Altrlngham,  who  died  18 
September,  1820,  aged  T4  yearfl.     Also   of    John 
Saton,  of  Bowdon,  yeoman,  who  was  interred  6  Sep 
her,  1668.    Alflo  the  Bev.  Biohard  Eaton,  Beotor 
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of  Baflow  and  Prebendary  of   Glandhnrk,  who  was 

intezred  abont  the  year  1690.    Dinah,  wife  of  Bew 

Lnpton,  of  Cheadle,  rargeon,  bom  9  January,  1795, 

died  6  Jane,  1848,  aged  68  years.    Here  Lyeth  ye 

Body  of  Bobert  Eaton,  of    Altringham,   yeoman, 

bnzied  Jane  the  29th  day,  1667.    Here  Besteth  the 

Body  of  John,  the  son  of  WUliam  Lapton,   Late  of 

Altringham,  who  departed  this  life  the  18th  day  of 

January,  1700.  Also  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Lupton, 

who  dyed  feb  7, 1728.  Also  here  lyeth  the  Body  of 
John  Laptbn,  of  Altringham,  olookmaker,  who  died 
Hay  the  16, 1769,  in  the  6l8t  year  of  his  age.  Also 
Martha.  Wife  of  John  Lupton,  who  died  October 
31st,  1784,  aged  80  years."  In  the  Manohe8t<«r  Cathe- 
dral Begisters  is  recorded  the  burial — **  December 
20,  1678,  Bozabel,  sonne  of  Bobert  Oaton,  of  Man- 
chester, Gierke." 

Kennedy  Grove,  Mile-end.  J.  Owen. 

Sanctus  Bell-Cotb  at  Pbebtbubt. 

(Qaery  No.  24.— Feb.  19.) 

[40.]    In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  Mr  Hen- 

ehall,  I  may  say  that  I  think  there  are  several  snoh 
bell-cetes  in  the  county.  I  Jctww  there  is  on^ 
attached  to  the  old  church  at  Cheadle.  Whether 
they  are  correctly  described  when  designated  Sanetus 
bell-cotes  is  another  qaestion.  I  claim  to  know  a 
little  about  the  ceremonies  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  both  present  and  pasf,  and  I  confess  I  am  in 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  bells  which  were  hung 
in  the  way  referred  to,  were  ever  rung  at  that  period 
of  the  ceremooy  of  the  mass  known  as  the  Sanctus. 
In  modem  times  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  bells 
are  tiot  rung  at  the  Sanctus,  although  the  small  bell 
inside  the  sanctuary  is.  In  Boman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, and  in  many  parts  of  England,  the  "  Angelus ' 
bell"  is  rung  three  times  a  day ;  but  this,  probably, 
did  not  begin  untU  long  after  the  time  of  the  Befor- 

mation.  The  only  other  ceremonial  ringin'^of  the 
large  bell  of  the  church,  or  any  bell  on  the  exterior, 
is  at  the  adoration,  immediately  after  the  consecra- 
tion. This,  I  believe,  is  the  only  occasion  during  the 
Mass  when  such  a  pablic  announcement  as  the  ring- 
ing of  the  beU  for  the  information  of  people  outside 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  Mass  is  giveo.  I  may  jast 
remark  tnat  there  is  no  especial  act  of  reverence 
made  at  the  Sanctus.  True,  it  is  the  first  time  when 
tiie  little  sanctuary  bell  is  rung,  but  this  is  merely  to 
denote  that  the  reading  of  the  '^  Canon  of  the  Mass' 
has  begun,  and  I  believe  signifies  nothing  further.  It 
would  be  well  if  discussion  could  be  elicited  on  this 
subject,  aa  it  might  probably  tend  to  settle  the  vexed 
question  as  to  whether  the  small  bell  outside  the 
churches  were  or  were  not  really  sanotus-bells. 
Stockport.  AuansTiNx. 

Gladstokx  at  Wiluslow. 
(Query  Mo.  28.— Feb.  19.) 
[41.]    In  reply  to  <'  A  l/Vilmslow  Liberal,"  there  is 

DO  doubt  about  tke  present  Premier  having  been  a 

pupil  at  Wilmslow  Beotory.      He  was  there  in  the 


years  1828,  1829,  studying  under  the  Bev.  J.  M. 
Turner,  then  reotor.  I  may  state  that  I  wished  to 
ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  some  years  ago 
had  in  my  hands  Mr  Gladstone's  reply  to  an  enquiry 
on  the  subject.  He  stated  that  his  fellow  pupils  were 
the  late  Sir  C  L.  Wood  and  Dr  Powys,  lately  Bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man.  They  spent  their  leisure  in 
athletic  exercises,  and' in  long  walks,  frequenting  the 
woods  at  Alderley  Edge.  He  also  mentions  a  visit  he 
paid  to  the  silk  manufacturing  works  at  Macclesfield. 
He  speaks  in  warm  terms  of  the  refined  tastes  of  the 
^hen  rector,  Mr  Turner,  and  although  the  services  at 
Wilmsloif  Chnrch  were  conducted  in  tke  manner  of 
thosedays,  he  can  only  describe  them  as  *'  depressing." 
He  was  then  19  or  20  years  of  age.  Mr  Turner  was 
nominated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Administra- 
tion to  the  Bishopric  of  Calcutta  in  1829,  and,  adds  Mr 

Gladstone,  *'  My  residence  at  Wilmslow  came  to  am 
end."  These  facts  were  referred  to  in  the  **  Manual 
of  the  Folshaw  Congregational  Church,  for  1880," 
edited  by  our  neighbour,  Aid.  Joseph  Thompson. 

G.  PSABSON. 

[42.]  Would  it  not  be  best  for  ''The  Wilmslow 
Liberal"  to  consult  his  chief,  or  his  biography  by 
Barnett  Smith,  and  report  result  ? 

A  Wilmslow  Tost. 
SwBXPS  Bblls. 
(Qaeiy  No.  i.— Feb.  IS.) 
[43.]    When  I  wrote  last  week  I  relied  entirely  upon 

my  memory,  having  mislaid  my  notebook  containing 
the  particulars  of  the  above*  Having  since  found  it, 
I  will  trouble  you  with  a  few  more  facts,  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers.  I  have  been 
able  at  various  times,  and  from  several  souroes,  to 
obtain  sundrey  items  relating  to  these  relics  of  bye- 
gone  dayp,  and  have  been  enabled  to  weave  the  out- 
line of  their  history.  The  old  chnrch  of  Congleton, 
like  the  present,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  It  was 
an  interesting  building,  and  was  built  in  the  half- 
timbered  style.  It  was  customary  in  ancient 
times,  |I  believe,  in  many,  if  not  all  parishes,  to 
send  men  r5nnd  the  district  or  town  to  waken  the 
inhabitants  on  the  morning  of  the  day  whloh  was 
dedicated  to  the  Saint  after  whom  the  ohuroh  was 
named.  These  men  having  suceeoded  in  rousing  the 
people,  as  many  as  oared  to  do  it  repaired  to  the 
Market  Cross,  where  they  were  exhortod  by  tbd  chief 
officer  or  his  representative  to  keep  the  day  religiously* 
This  custom  died  out  in  many  places  during  the  Be- 
formation,  and  in  others  during  the  Common  wealth. 
Bo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  Congleton  alone 
kept  up  the  praoUoe,  which  in  that  town  was  knowa 
aa  "  ringing  the  chains."  At  the  time  of  the  Refor-' 
mation  a  change  was  made,  and  instead  of  the  bells 
bsing  rung  by  the  acolytes  or  servers  (as  the  men. 
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were  oallad)  aa  heretofore,  the  oi&ciala  oonneeted  with 
the  matter  showed  their  oontempt  for  the  ovatom  by 
handing  oyer  the  bells,  with  the  leather  bands  to 
which  thej  were  attached,  to  a  family  of  chimney 
sweepers  who,  as  their  predeoesaors  had  done,  peram- 
bulated the  tovrn  at  midnight  of  the  yigil  of  St. 
Peter's  Day,  Angust  12th.  This  aooounts  for  the 
name  which  has  been  given  to  these  relies.  The  dnty 
of  ringing  the  chains,  like  all  others  in  those  days, 
was  hereditary,  and  hence  the  bells  were  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  for  nearly  three  centuries,  until,  as 

I  stated  last  week,  the  practice  was  stepped  about  SM) 
jears  ago  on  account  of  disturbances  caused  by  the 
(•rsons  whose  duty  it  was  to  break  the  slumbers  of 
the  townsfolk.  In  addition  to  drunkenaess,  there 
were  latterly  rery  frequent  rows  between  Tarioiis 
people  who  claimed  the  privilege  as  their  birthright, 
intimately  the  litigants,  after  being  imprisoned  fer 
making  a  disturbance,  agreed  to  hand  over  to  the 
corporation  their  rival  claims,  rights,  titles,  asd 
interests  in  the  anoieat  chains  of  Peter.  If  any  of 
your  readers  have  Morriti'B  OoKetteer,  I  should  be 
obliged  if  they  would  send  you  for  insertion  a  copy 
of  the  account  there  given. 

Hcaton  Moor.  T.  8.,  Jaar. 

Mad  Jih  ot  Lmsow. 

(Qoery  Ma  88.— Teb.  19.) 

[41.]    James  Ooostrey,  alias  "  Mad  Jim,"  was  a 

ioll-witted  man,  but  afraid  of  work,  and  was  yezy 
dirty.  He  was  an  idle,  mischxeyouji  outlaw,  and  died 
in  the  Macolesfleld  Workhouse  in  1870.  There  is 
nothing  in  his  life  worthy  of  record,  and  he  certainly 
neyer  figured  as  a  writer  of  poetry,  whatever  he  may 
have  done  as  a  "  taproom  songster." 

Onb  Who  Knew  Him  Wbll. 

[46.]  BuLLOos  Smitht.— Bqporting  on  a  concert 
l»ld  at  Hazel  Grove  last  week,  a  contemporary  says, 
"  but  there  is  no  doubt  those  who  drew  up  the  pro- 
gramme were  strangers  to  the  fact  that  Bullock 
0mithy  neyer  was  the  original  name  of  the  yillage, 

but  a  bye-name  applied  at  a  time  when  the  place 
enjoyed  a  reputation  for  cook  (?)  fighting,  &o," 
Witnout  commenting  on  the  above  statement,  I 
would  ask  for  information  with  regard  to  this  name. 

QuiB» 
[46.]    BuLLOCx's  SifiTHT.—This  name  was  at  one 

time  borne  by  the  thilying  village  now  called  Hazel 

Grove.    How  did  it  get  this  name;  and  is  there  any 

truth  in  what  I  have  frequently  heard  stated  that 
the  present  name  was  the.  original  one,  and  that 
Bullock's  Smithy  usurped  its  place.     A  Gbovxite. 

[47.]      Ths  Bbotob's   SPBZNa.--In  the  Bectory 

grounds  at  Stockport  was,  60  years  ago,  and  probably 

for  an  indefinite  period  beyond  that,  a  spring  of 

water  called  the   Beetor's  Spring,  from  which  the 

inhabitants  of  the  Ohurohgate  and  vicinity  were  in 

ths  liabit  of  getting  their  water  for  domestic  pur- 


poses.    When  the  inhabitants  oeased  to  take  the 

water,  or  were  deprived  of  it,  my  informant  does  not 

say.    Perhaps  some  ancient  inhabitant  of  our  town 

can  say  something  farther.  J.  Ovtbn. 

[48.]      Ths   Scold's   Bsidlb. — Can  any  of  your 

readers  give  us  the  history  of  the  Scold's  Bridle,  and 

if  in  this  district  there  is  one  in  existence  ? 

B.  Babton. 
[49.]    "MuBDiB  AT  TwDiifXB's  Bbow,  Sttal."— 

In  what  year  did  the  murder,  which  is  said  to  have 

been  perpetrated  at  Twuinie's  Brow,  occur  ?    What 

were   the   circumstances;    and  was  the  murderer 

brought  to  justice?  Bxta. 

[60.]    « Go  TO  JiBiCHo  1"— How   did  this   slang 

phrase  originate  ?  W.  E. 

[61.]  NomNT.— In  an  answer  to  Query  No.  11,  in 
your  last  week's  paper,  W.  N.  gives  a  specimen  of  a 
Cheshire  *'nomiAy."  Is  not  this  word  of  gipsy 
origin  ?  Are  there  any  other  gipsy  words  incorporated 
into  the  Cheshire  dialect?  Andbxw  P. 

[62.1  Gbxsm's  Flash.— At  the  Heaton  1^  orris  end 
of  the  borough  of  Stockport  is  situated  Beard-street, 
which,  at  one  time,  bore  the  above  name.  Why  was 
it  called  Green's  Flash,  and  why  was  the  name 
altered?  J.  Mott&am. 

[63.]    Yawhiho.— I  sheuld  esteem  it  a  favour  if 

?on,  or  one  of  your  contributors,  could  explain  what 
call  the  '*  Philosophy  of  Yawning."  Why  do  people 
yawn ;  and  bow  is  the  curious  fact  accounted  for  that 
the  habit,  or  act,  whichever  you  like,  is  catching  ? 

OnmosiTT. 
[64.]  Sansbach  Old  Hall.— I  am  a  new  resi* 
dent  in  Sandbach,  and  feel  particularly  interested  in 
the  many  antiquities  of  the  place.  Could  yen  inform 
me  whether  there  is  a  local  history  to  be  got  at,  in 
which  I  may  read  an  account  of  the  Old  Hall  ?  Or, 
if  not,  perhaps  the  subject  might  be  an  attractive  one 
in  your  '*  Notes  and  Queries." 
Sandbach.  J.  P. 

S  [65.]  *'  Hatbotb."— This  word  appears  in  the 
copy  of  the  Macclesfield  Charter,  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  its  origin  and  derivation,  if  any  of 
our  readers  can  explain  them.  Editor. 

[56.]  '^Billt  Cash."— Can  any  of  your  readers 
furnish  me  with  information  concerning  this  eccen- 
tric character,  whose  peculiarities  have  become 
almost  matter  of  proverb  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
WilmslowP  T.M. 

[57.1  CuBious  Instbuicent  at  Macclbsfibld. 
—Is  it  possible,  sir,  to  obtain  any  information  regard- 
ing the  use  of  that  peculiar  iron  instrument  in  the 
shape  of  a  strait  jacket,  which,  I  am  told,  is  still  kept 
as  a  relic  in  the  Maoelesfield  Town  Hall  7 

E.  Hough. 

[68.]  Mbal  Hovsb  Brow,  Stockport.— I  have 
always  thought  the  above  a  strange  appellation. 
Could  you  explain,  Mr  Editor,  how  the  Brow  got  its 
■anef  Owbn  Johnson. 

[68.]  FzBST  Train  to  Aldbrlbt.— Can  anvof 
your  readers  give  me  the  date  (day  and  month)  when 
the  first  train  passed  to  or  from  Alderley  EdM^  with 
passengers  ?  Aldbblbt  Edgb. 
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Satubdat,  Jukb  11th,  1881. 

Noteg. 

GHBSHnui  Folk  Lobb  :  Ohabks. 
[60.]  Anent  the  myiterious  dUappearauce  of  warts 
irom  the  hands,  oommonly  called  "  charming  "  them 
off  (referred  to  in  Note  86  last  week),  I  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  state  the  experience  of  myself  and 
that  of  a  portion  of  my  household.  When  I  was  a 
boy  about  14  years  old,  the  back  of  one  of  my  hands 
was,  as  yoor  correspondent  says,  "  literally  ooTered 
with  warts."  I  was  posted  up  with  the  beef  "  charm/' 
and  I  tried  it,  save  the  skilfal  stealing  from  the 
batcher's  stall.  This  would  have  been  a  difficult 
task  among  the  big  fields  and  lonely  lanes  where  I 
then  lived.  However,  I  did  steal  it,  and  I  stole  it 
from  what  was  intended  as  a  portion  of  the  extra 
Sunday's  dinner  of  our  family.  It  was  not  beef, 
beef,  beef  at  every  dinner  in  those  days.  No,  no, 
sir;  only  a  little  now  and  then  on  a  Sunday,  or  at 
the  "  wakes ;"  and  even  then  *'  furmetry  "  (furmety^ 
WAS  more  common.    Bat  to  return.    The  pilfering 

must  not  have  been  done  as  the  nimble  fays,  or  some 
other  power  require  it ;  and  the  result  was  a  dis- 
appointing failure.  Then  I  tried  another  and  a  more 
cruel  "charm."  I  shuddered  as  I  did  it;  and  the 
zeooUectiott  of  it  almost  makes  me  shudder  yet, 
although  it  is  on  the  shady  side  of  85  years  since  it 
was  done.  I  was  told  to  get  a  large  black  snail  and 
rub  the  warts  with  it,  and  then  hang  it  on  a  thorn 
hedge.  I  did  so,  but  failure  attended  this  "  charm  " 
also ;  although,  according  to  my  expliolt  directions, 
this  was  done  "in  secret."  I  was  then  told  that 
Miss  S  could   "charm  "them  off  if  she  knew 

the  number  of  them :  so,  nothing  daunted,  I  visited 
this** charming"  lady,  and  made  known  my  case  to 
her.  She  carefully  counted  them,  and  then  said  I 
might  return,  and  the  warts  would  "  go  away  some 
day."  I  expected  them  to  vanish  directly,  and  I 
looked  each  day  for  about  a  week.  Still  they  did  not 
ga,  and  I  gave  it  up  far  a  bad  job,  and  ceased  to 
Z6|[ard  it ;  when  one  day— I  believe  it  was  in  the 
third  week  after  my  visit— it  flashed  into  my  mind  to 
look  again  for  my  warts.  I  did  so,  but  they  were 
gone— by  what  nappy  process  I  knew  not,  but  my 
hand  that  had  caused  me  such  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance by  these  unsightly  excrescences  was  as  clean  as 
the  other ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  it  has  remained 
80.  Now,  the  case  of  my  wife.  When  she  was  a  girl 
she  was  grievously  tormented  with  large  bleeung 
warts,  which  spread  and  vaccinated  other  parts ;  and 
■he  procured  a  large  black  snail,  and  rubbed  tbem 
with  it,  and  then  hung  it  on  a  blackthorn.  She  was 
told  that,  as  the  snail  wasted,  the  warts  would  dis- 
appear; and  in  a  few  weeks  they  went  away  without 
h«r  peroeiving  or  knowing  more  about  it.  She  re- 
members that  itwastobeablackthom.  andnotthe 
hawthorn,  on  which  the  snail  was  to  be  nung.  Theso 
are  the  plain  facts.  I  make  no  jfurther  comment; 
only  I  expect  some  of  your  readers  will  incredulously 
■Bile.  T.  J. 


The  Kino  Oak  at  Powmall. 
[61.J    Beferring  to   Note   86  in  your  last  issue, 

your  correspondent  is  either  mistaken  or  there  were 

two  king  trees    at  Pownall.    What  I  knew  as  the 

king  tree  grew  in  the  Carrs,  and  was  felled  while 

the  late  Hugh  Shaw  was  at  Fownall.    It  was  bought 

by  Messrs  Barlow — say,  about  20  years  back.     I  saw 

it  lie  on  the  ground.  But  is  this  1812  not  an  error 
in  printing  ?  I  am  glad  we  have  a  lady  correspond- 
ent, and  hope  to  see  further  contributions  from  her 
pen.  I  take  this  lady  to  be  a  granddaughter  of  Mr 
Kobert  Hardy,  one  of  the  oldest  men  in  the  parish 
who  must  be  possessed  of  a  great  fund  of  intorma- 
tion  of  the  parish  in  times  gone  by.  W.  N. 

%*    The  date  1812  is  not  a  printer's  error,  but  is 
in  accordance  with  the  MS.  of  oar  correspondent. 

Ed. 

P>ICK  TURPIN  AMD  HIS  OhXSHIRB  EXPLOITS. 

[62.]  The  following  extract  from  an  excellent 
little  work  on  Local  History  will  be  read  with  inter, 
est  by  our  Altrinohun  and  Bowdon  readers,  and  will, 
we  trust,  be  the  means  of  eliciting  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject:— In  the  preface  to  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  novel  of  "  Bookweod,"  Mr  Harrison 
Ainsworth  makes  the  following  statements  concern- 
ing the  celebrated  Highwayman  Turpin,  who  is  in 
f  ict  the  hero  of  the  story.  "  Turpin  was  the  hero  of 
my  boyhood.  I  had  always  a  strange  passion  for 
highwaymen,  and  have  listened  by  the  hour  to 
their  exploits,  as  narrated  to  me  by  my  father,  and 
especially  to  those  of  '  Dauntless  Dick,'  that  *  chief 
minion  of  the  moon.'  One  of  his  adventures  in  par- 
ticular, the  ride  to  Hough  Green,  which  took  deep 
hold  of  my  fancy,  I  have  recorded  in  song.  When  a 
boy  I  have  often  lingered  by  the  side  of  the  deep  old 
road  where  this  robbery  was  committed,  to  cast  wist- 
ful glances  into  its  mysterious  windings ;  and  when 
night  deepened  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  have  urged 
my  horse  on  his  journey  from  a  vague  apprehension 
of  a  visit  from  the  ghostly  highwayman.  And  then 
there  was  the  Boliin  with  its  shclvy  banks,  which 
Turpin  cleared  at  a  bound;  the  broad  meadows  over 
which  he  winged  his  flight;  the  pleasant  bowling 
green  of  the  pleasant  old  inn  at  Hough,  where  ho 
produced  his  watch  to  the  Cheshire  Squires,  with 

whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,"  &o..  Ao,  For 
more  particular  description  of  this  "  ride,/'  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  song  before  mentioned,  and 
which  will  be  found  at  p.  807  of  the  same  work.  In  a 
note  appended  to  it  we  are  told  that  "  the  exact  spot 
where  Turpin  committed  the  robbery"  (the  latter  we 
presume  giving  occasion  to  the  *'  ride")  "  lies  in  what 
is  now  a  woody  hollow,  though  once  the  old  road 
from  Altrincham  to  Enutsford,  skirting  the  rich  and 

a  Ivan  domains  of  Dunham,  and  descending  the  hUl 
at  brings  yon  to  the  bridge  crossing  the  little  river 
Boliin.  With  some  dii&culty  we  penetrated  this 
ravine.    A  small  brook  wells  through  it  and  the  steep 
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banks  are  overhaBg  with  timber ;  and  were  when  we     . 

last  viaitecl  the  place,  in  April,  18S4,  a  perfeet  nest  of     I 

primrosea  and  wild  flowera.    Hough   (pronoanoed 

Hoo)  lies  abont  three  miles  across  the  coantry  the 

way  Tnrpin  rode."    Without  oommitiiog  onrselves  to 

a  "  strange  passion  for  highwaymen/'  we  Tentnre  to 

reiterate  on  our  own  account  the  with  expressed  by 

Mr  Ainaworth  in  his  preface,  that  we  "  shonld  feel 
indebted  to  any  of  oar  readers  who  ooald  help  us  to 
ome  farther  particulars  of  Tnrpin's  resideooe  in 
Cheshire,  or  even  to  the  exact  date  of  his  appearance 
in  the  couLty." 

Yew  Tbbs  Farm,  Hals. 
[68.]    During  a  residence  in  the  abo?o  towDsbip,  a 

few  years  ago,  I  gleaned  the  following  particulars  : — 
About  1830,  as  near  as  I  can  muko  out,  a  couple  of 
skeletons  were  found  in  a  sandy  bank  in  a  meadow 
opposite  the  house.  They  were  found  lying  across 
each  other.  To  aooouot  fur  the  discovery  of  these 
remains  it  was  said  that  during  the  oooapation  of 
the  farm  by  a  brother  and  two  sisters  of  the  name  of 
Garnett,  a  gentleman,  who  was  staying  there  during 
the  summer  months,  disappeared,  bat  hia  pony,  with 
a  saddle  upon  it,  was  found  in  I«Iorthenden,  but 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  gentleman.  A  Scotch 
pedlar,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Yew  Tree 
on  his  rounds,  also  dia^ippeared,  and  it  was  remem- 
bered that  he  had  only  gone  one  part  of  his  round, 
but  not  the  other ;  and  he  never  came  to  collect  his 
debts.  Bath  Heald  and  Martha  Warrington  recollect 
the  above  being  talked  about.  Joseph  Hankinson 
lived  at  the  Yew  Tree  at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 
The  Yew  Tree  Farm,  in  the  Use  leading  from  Ring- 
way  to  Oastle  Mill,  is  a  tolerably  welNbailt  bouse  ef 
brick  erected,  I  o^nooive,  in  the  latter  half  of  last 
century.  A  yew  tree  stands  in  the  hedge  a  few  yards 
from  the  house,  bnt  if  I  remember  right  the  ancient 
yew  is  said  to  have  stood  closely  adjoining  the  gable 
end,  and  was  very  large.  In  Bowdon  churchyard  is  a 
stone  inpcribed  "  George  Bentley,  of  Hale,  of  the  Yew 
Tree, 'V.'d  Nov.  27,  1717.  Also  Betty  Bentley,  died 
Juno,  1789,  aged  54  years."  In  the  Manchetter 
Mercury,  for  1763,  is  the  following  advertisement:— 
'*  To  be  sold,  at  the  Bowling  Green,  Altringham,  on 
J  3th  June,  a  leasehold  messuage  and  tenement  in 
Hale,  with  14  Oheshire  acres,  known  by  the  name  of 
Bentley's  o'th  Yew  Tree,  now  in  possession  of  George 
Bentley  and  of  Joseph  Tollett,  his  under-tenant.  The 
premises  are  held  by  lease  of  three  lives,  under  the 
Countess  of  Stamford,  subject  to  a  reserve  rent  of 
£1  7s,  and  to  an  annuity  of  four  pounds  a  year  to 
Eliaabeth,  wife  of  the  said  George  Bentley,  during 
her  life,  in  case  she  Burvivea  him." 
Stockport.  J.  CWEK. 

Pannaqb. 
(Query  No  20.— Fehraazy  18.) 
[64.]    This  word  occurs  in  a  deed  printed  by  Mr 

Barwaker,  and  supposed  to  date  abont  1290  ("  Hlafc 


of  F.  Oheahire,"  vol  I.,  p.  45),  in  which  Edmund, 
Fi-.on  grants  the  wh<Ae  of  the  land  of  Pounale  to 
Bichard,  the  son  of  Robert  de  Boline.  One  of  the 
priv  lieges  conferred  by  the  charter  is  *'  acquittance  of 
pannage  for  all  his  swine,  and  these  of  his  men  in 
my  woods."  Mr.  Earwaker,  in  a  note,  explains  pan- 
nage as  a  small  Ux  paid  to  the  lord  for  the  privilege 
of  allowing  swine  to  feed  im  his  woods.  The  expres- 
sion also  occurs  in  a  grant  made  by  Sir  Bobert  de 
Stokeport  to  Robert  de  Bumley  (Bomiley),  who,  to- 
gether  with  his  heirs,  were  to  have  pannage  for  their 
own  pigs  within  the  wood  of  Sfcokeport,  ('*  Hist, 
of  E.  Cheshire,"  I.,  814.}  Jas.  Cooks. 

Woodley. 

[65.]    Pannage  er  pawnage  (from  Latin  pannagium 

Frendhpasnage)  is  that  food  which  swin  )  feed  upon 

in  the  woods,  as  mast  of  wood,  acorns,  6:3,     It  was 

also  the  money  taken  for  the  food  of   hogs  in  the 

king's  forests.  I  shoald  explain  that  "  mast "  of  wood 
refers  to  the  fruit  of  foreat  trees,  such  as  aooms, 
beech  nuts,  and  the  like.  Ssmpeb. 

Hatbote. 
(Qnery  No.  56.— Febnxarr  26.) 
[66.]    Hayboto  (from  haye  French,  kaiaf  a  hedge  or 

indosure  from  which  La  Haye  Sainte  and  Greeoheys 

are  alike  derived)  in  English  law  is  an  implied  right 

or  liberty  of  a  tenant  to  take  thorns  and  other  wood, 

to  make  and  repair  hedges,  gates,  fences,  Ac. ;  it  ia 

also  said  to  have  included  wood   for   hayforks  and 
rakes.    See  the  late  Mr  John  Harland's  *'  Maneces- 
tre,"  vol.  II.,  p.  828,  Ohetham  Society  publications. 
Heaton  Moor.  G.H.S. 

In  Tubbabt. 
(Qnery  No.  27.— Febmary  19.) 
[67.1    ^^^  word  turbary  (from  turba^  an  obsoleet 
Latin  word  for  turf)  is  a  right  to  dig  turfs  on  a  com- 
mon or  on  another  man's  ground.      The  word  is  a 
common  one  in  many  old  deeds.  Sbhpxb. 

BlDINQ  THB  SXANaS. 
(Qnery  No.  11, 21.— Febmary  11, 16.) 
[68.J    A  more  jovial  custom  than  that  mentioned 

by  "  W.N."  was  associated  with  the  stangs  until  » 
very  reoent  date.  I  refer  to  the  pracUoe  upon  Shrove 
Tuesday  of  carrying  to  the  "  middin"  on  the  stangt 
any  unfortunate  person  who  failed  to  eat  his  pancake 
before  the  next  one  was  ready  for  the  dish. 
Woodley.  Jab.  Cocks. 

NOMINT. 
(Qaexy  No.  51.— Febrairy  26.) 
[69.]    A  common  or  slang  word,  meaning  a  pnblio 

speech,  a  mook-legal,  or  mock-heroic  declaration.    I 

think  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin,  in  nomine — 

•  In  the  name  of,"  which  wore  the  opening  words  of 

'pmblio  proclamations,    sermons   and  other  weighty 

utterances.    The  Bo  man  Catholic  preachers  use  the 

form,  in  English,  to  this  time;  and  it  ii  by  the  way 

a  practice  which  might,if  generally  adopted,  stop  some 

loose  taking  in  some  sermons.     It  is  likely  that  these 

words  were  formerly  used  at  the  opening  of  burlesque 
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Bdlemnities,  and  that  from  them  we  bare  the  oormp- 
tion  nominy.  I  do  not  think  the  gipaien'  language 
haa  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  although  we  have 
nomancy  ;  bat  thia  is  also  from  the  Latin  root,  and 
meani  fortnne-telling  from  the  letters  of  the  name. 

W.N. 
Thx  Soold'b  Bbidlx. 
(Qnery  No.  4a~F8bniarj  96.) 
[70.]    The  following  U  from  "  Green's  ICnntaford," 

page  88.  '*  The  brank,  or  bridle  for  aeolda,  formerly 
nied  at  Knntaford  (now  preaerred  in  the  ooUeotion  of 
a  LiTerpool  antiquary,  Mr  Joseph  Mayer),  is  all  made 
of  iron,  and  may  be  likened  to  a  skeleton  helmet,  oon- 
sisting  of  a  band  or  semioirolsi  oyer  the  head  from 
ear  to  ear;  a  oirele  round  the  ears,  on  a  level  with  the 
month,  in  whioh  la  fixed  a  pieoe  of  iron  to  be  ioaerted 
In  the  month  to  keep  the  tongue  down;  a 
third  band  of  iron,  with  a  hole  for  the 
noee,  extenda  from  the  month  to  the  orown 
of  the  head ;  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  an 
iron  oross,  whioh  tuns  on  a  swiyel.  The  leather 
reins  whioh  were  onee  att&ohed  haye  disappeared, 
and  the  thing  exists  in  all  its  natural  xepuUiyeness* 
A  long  and  exceedingly  curious  dissertation,  by  Mr 
T.  W.  Brushfleld,  on  the  brank,  is  given  in  the  Jour- 
nal for  1857-58,  of  the  Oheshlre  Arohnologloal  Sooiety. 
*  The  blood  almost  curdles,  and  the  flesh  creeps,  ag 

we  think  that  within  80  or  90  years  of  the  present 
time  (1859)  these  fearful  enormities  were  praetised  on 
almost  helpless  women.  Say  not  the  former  times 
were  better  than  the  present,  for  thou  dost  not  speak 
wisely  concerning  them.' "  W.  1^. 

[71.]  he  )  I )  y  t  (  account  of  the  Stockport 
Scold's  Bridal  or  Brank  may  prove  of  interest :— "  It 
was  a  kind  of  iron  helmet  made  to  enolose  the  head, 
and  haying  a  plate  to  enter  the  mouth  and  curb  the 
tongue.  The  Stoekport  Brank  was  handed  oyer  to 
{he  Corporation  on  the  oompletion  of  the  purchase  of 
the  manorial  ria^hfis  from  the  late  Lord  Vernon.  It  is 
quite  unique  in  its  construction,  and  is  skill  in  excel- 
lent preseryation.  The  special  characteristic  of  the 
Stockport  Brank  is  the  peculiar  oonatruotion  of  the 
tongue-plate  or  gag.  It  is  about  two  inches  long, 
haying  at  the  end  a  bulb,  into  whioh  is  inserted  a 
number  of  sharp  iron  pins— three  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, three  on  the  lower,  and  two  pointing  backwards. 

These  oould  not  fail  to  fix  the  tongue,  and  effectually 
lilenoe  the  noisiest  brawler.  At  the  fore  part  of  the 
collar  there  is  an  iron  chain  with  a  leathern  thong 
attached,  by  which  the  offender  was  led  ferpublio 
gaze  through  the  Market  Place.  There  is  no  eyfdenee 
of  its  haying  been  used  for  many  years,  but  there  is  a 
liying  testimony  to  the  fact  that,  ^thin  the  last  40 
years,  the  brank  was  brought  to  a  termagant  market 
woman,  who  was  effeotoally  silenoed  by  its  threatened 
apptteatien.    (Heginbotham,  loi  11.,  p.  178.)" 


Samctus  Bsll.Cotb  at  Pbbstbubt. 
(Qoarj  No.  24.~F8braary  19.) 
[72.]    In  reply  to  the  question  asked  by  Mr  Hen- 
shall  I  may  be  allowed  to  say   that   the  original 
position  of  the  S&notus  Bell-cote    was    where   the 
ancient  bells  were  hung  when  first  used  in  Gatholio 
churches  to  call  the  people  to  diyine  worship,  as  the 
most  likely  for  the  sound  to  be  heard  by  the  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  giye  notice  to  those  not  pre- 
sent, or  residing  within  hearing  of  the  sound,  when 
the  priest  had  arriyed  at  the  most  import  int  part  ef 
the  seryice   in  the   ancient  Mass — ^najiely,   "The 
Sanotas;"  when  one  of  the  acolytes  or  clerks  serving 
at  the  altar  came  to  the  front  or  centre  of  the  chancel 
arch  and,  by  polling  a  cord,  or  chain,  attached  to  the 
bell,  whioh  was   hung  at   the  iuterseotion  of  the 
chanoel  with  the  naye  of  the  church,  on  the  exterior, 
tolled  the  bell  thres  times  at  the   words  **Smste, 
Sancte,  Sanote  Domini,"  to  let  the  people  who  were 
not  at  the  aenrice  know  when  to  join  in  the  adoration 
of  Ghod,  although  not  present  in  the  ohurch.    This 
was  the  origin  of  the  name.    This  small  bell  was  also 
tolled  at  yarious  times  in  the  day,  when  the  "  Angelus" 
was  expected  to  be  repeated  by  the  people,  either  in 
the  churoh,  or  following  their  yarious  oooupations, 
either  at   home  or  in   the  fields.     This   was  in 
earlier     times,     prior     to     the    introduction    of 
towers  to  churches.  When  larger  bells  were  inyented 
the  architects,  of  that  period,  acting  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  church,  designed  the  tower,  and  then 
these  heralds  of  her  solemnities  were  suspended  in 
their  lofty  campaniles  that  their  sound  might  gc 
forth  unobstructed  by  adjacent  buildings,  not  only  m 
the  city,  or  town,  but  the  surrounding  country,  and 
thus,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  means  inspired 
thousands  ef   the  inhabitants  with  the  same  holy 
thoughts,      and    these   massiye   towers    requiring 
oeyenng,  the  architects  of  the  middle  ages,  true  to 
the  great  principle  of  decorating  utility,  designed  the 
spire,  that  most  elegant  termination,  on  the  summit 
of  which   they   raised,  or  placed,   the    symbol   of 
redemption,  the  cross ;  and  thus  we  find  that  not  only 
the  church  of  Prestbury,  but  also  those  of  Alderley, 
WUmslow,  and  Ghiwsworth  haye,  since  their  founda- 
tion, had  the  tower  added  to  the  older  struoture,  and 
we  miffht  also  add  that  ef  St  Michael,  in  Maodes- 
field,  tnough  it  is  probable  the  tower  of  the  latter 
would,  as  in  Uie  case  of  many  others,  in  the  first 
instanoe,  be  oxUy  carried  up  to  the  apex  of  the  roof 
of  the  naye  at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  and  com- 
pleted at  a  later   date.     In  all  ancient  churches, 
whereyerwefind  thesano^iMieJioofo,  it  is  at  onoe 
an  indioation  of  the  antiquity  of  this  part  of  the 
edifice  to  the  remaining  portion ;  or  where  the  tower 
has  been  added  on  the  introduction   of  larger  bells, 
and  in  most  instances,  as  in  those  I  haye  alluded  to, 
we  find  the  small  pierced  loophole,  or  window,  in 
ttieeastem  wall  of  the  tower  for  the  convenience  of 
the  attendant,  or  ringer  of  the  larger  aanotua  beU. 
whioh,ontheereotionof  the  tower,  would  be  placed 
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here  inatead  of  the  smaller  one,  in  the  anoient  bell- 
oote,  which  were  in  many  inBtances  still  need,  and 
the  larger  bell,  on  more  solemn  occasions,  when  the 
attendant  there  placed,  by  looking  down  into  the 
body  of  the  chnrch,  or  as  far  as  the  chancol,  ob- 
serving when  the  priest  cjime  to  that  part  of  the 
serrice,  toll  ad  the  large  bell  three  times,  both  at  the 
Sanctns  and  Blevation,  thas  giving  notice  to  those 
living  in  the  neighboarhood  when  that  part  of  the 
•arvice  was  going  on.  I  may  here  be  allowed  to  re- 
mark that  the  positioM  of  these  ancient  loopholes  in 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  tower  may  ftill  be  seen  in  the 
towers  of  Preatbory,  AUerley,  Wilmslow,  Giws- 
woith,  and  MaccU  afield.  In  addition  to  the  ancient 
sanctus  bellcote  of  Prestbury — which  is  the  most 
complete — we  have  other  examples  in  thone  of  Alder- 
ley,  Wilmsilow,  nud  alco  of  Gawsworth,  though  the 
latter  is  not  in  its  original  positicn,  it  havii^^  been 
placed  at  the  extreme  end  of  tlio  chancel— where  we 
now  see  it — at  the  time  the  tower  was  added,  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  tl:e  church  recoDBtructed,  but  its 
ancient  poBitiou  wtiB  similar  lo  the  otiiers  I  have 
named.  I.  A.  Fiknst. 

Macclesfield. 

Bullock's  Smithy. 
(QaerUs  No.  4G  and  46.— Fobruary  26.) 

[78.]    I  believe  the  statement  that  Hazel  Grove 

was    the   original   name    cannot   be   doubted.       It 

obtained  the  name  froma  pUntition  or  grove  of  hazel 

trees  which  &tood  at  the  soulh-east  end  of  the  villaj^e; 

bnt,  the  popalation  being  agrioaltaral,  and  a  smithy 

kept  by  a  man  named  Bullock — which  stood  some- 
where about  the  present  churchyard,  or  on  the  village 
side  of  it — being  probably  tho  moat  important  centre 
of  attraction,  gave  its  name  to  the  neighbourhood, 
and  so  it  roMiained  until  it  was  re-christened  by  Lord 
Vernon  within  the  recollection  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. Another  Gboyeite. 

[74.]    I  remember,  about  40  years  ago,  a  noted 

charact  r   in   Stockport,   known   by   the   name   of 

"Wli.tling Billy,"  from  a  habit  he  had  of  whistling 
as  he  went  along  the  streets.  He  was  bellman,  or 
town  crier.  He  used  to  go  about  carrying  a  bell, 
i.'iving  notices  of  sales,  lo8t|articles.  or  children.  Oo 
one  occasion  he  gave  out  the  following  announce- 
ment. After  ringing  his  bell,  he  gave  out,  in  a  loud 
voioe :— "  O  yes,  O  yes,  O  yes.  Be  it  known  hereto. 
fore,  henceforward,  evermore,  &c.,  that  the  place 
known  as  Bullock  Smithy  will  be  called  Hazel 
Grove."  To  me  it  seems  that  Ballock'a  smithy 
most  have  been  the  original  name  of  the  p^ace. 

C.  A.  Leiou. 

[75.]  A  Man  Hanged  on  Stockport  Moor. — I 
nuderstand  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bean  was 
executed  on  Stockport  Moor  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago.  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you,  or  any  of 
your  readers,  could  give  me  any  information  with 
reference  to  the  crime  of  which  this  man  was  found 
guilty ;  and  in  what  year  did  the  event  occur  ?  Feiv 
haps  some  old  inhabitant  of  Stockport  can  solve 
the  question.  A.  B.  0. 


[7fi  ]  Alb-tabd.— Can  any  of  your  readera  give 
ns  tin  account  of  this  ancient  method  of  measuring 
home*brewed?  If  I  reoolleot  rightly,  the  "  ale-yard'* 
was  a  glass  tube  of  about  a  yard  in  length.  Are 
there  any  extant  mow  ?  D.  C 

[77.J  Lord  Clfve.— Did  this  famous  soldier  ever 
live  in  this  part  of  Cheshire  ? 

Middlewich.  P.  S. 


[78.]  PowsT.— This  is  a  word  which  means  "  bad- 
ness." What  is  its  origin  ?  I  know  a  man  who  had 
an  indifferent  sort  of  wife,  bo  he  said.  Certainly 
she  used  to  resort  to  not  a  few  sharp  tricks  with  hiin. 
and  her  tongue  went  like  a  pair  of  birJ-clappcrs,  and 
he  conld  scarcely  get  a  little  word  in  "<»'ge-ways;" 
and  when  she  had  fairly  clamoured  him  d  >ivn  and  got 
her  owti  sweet  way,  he  would  say  to  Li;r,  *'  Jinny, 
theest  powsy."  T.  J. 

[79.]  •  Crosses  iw  Macclespibld  Park.— What 
is  th>)  hi&tory  of  the  intoresling  stone  crosso?,  or 
rather  romaiua  of  old  oroaees,  noiv  standinsf  in  Mao- 
olesfiold  Park  ?  J.  Macclesfield. 

[80.]  Macclesfihld  Guild.— I  notioo  that  the 
Gailil  of  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  ia  to  bo  held  next 
year  (1882)  Was  there  not  at  one  timo  a  MaccleS' 
field  Guild  ?  What  was  the  origin  of  it,  and  wh^t 
privileges  did  it  give  to  the  town? 

J.  Macclebfield. 

[81.]  SHUTLiNaHAW  HiLL.  —  la  Mr  William 
Webb's  account  of  tho  hundred  of  M.icclcEfiuld  (1621) 
as  it  appeirs  in  King's  "  Vale  Boyall,"  referring  to 
tho  hillit  about  Maocl  ;Kfi»tld,  ia  tho  following  sentence : 
— "  Whereof  tho  high3i>t  ia  that  lofty  top  of  Shutling- 
haw  Hill ;  oonoerning  which  I  loara  somo  fables  to 
ba  told  by  them  that  are  neighboura  to  it."  To  what 
fables  is  the  writer  referring ;  nre  there  any  of  them 
in  existenoi  nor.  Da.vid  Hensuall. 

Macclesfield. 

[82.]  Washington  Irting's  B raced ridqe  Hall. 
— Has  it  ever  been  definitely  settled  whether  Brereton 
Hall,  noar  Sandbaoh,  was,  as  has  be^n  stated  so 
frequently,  tho  original  of  Waahingt'jn  Irving'a 
Braoebridge  Hall.  J.  P. 

Sandbaoh. 

[83.]  Knutbford.— In  Saxt^n's  map  of  Cheshire 
(dited  1557)  this  plaod  appoars  ai  Knottesforth.  I 
have  always  understood  that  tho  little  toivn  took  its 
name  from  the  words  '*  Caoute'a-ford."  Not  being  a 
native,  I  should  bs  glad  to  bo  enlightened  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  name.  Enquirbr. 

[&!.]  Prestburt. — What  is  the  origin  also  of  this 
name.  Eirwaker  would  seem  to  point  it  as  b^ing  ob- 
tained in  faome  way  from  Priest-town. 

Enquirer. 

[85]  California,  Altrincham.  —  In  October, 
last  year,  a  very  araogiug  iuoident  occurred  at  tho 
Altrincham  Polio 3  Court  during  the  hearing  of  some 
aehool  attendance  oases.  One  of  the  defendanta  tried 
tt  impress  upon  the  Bench  that  his  son  was  not  born  in 
Altrincham  hot  in  Paradicfe  (atreet),  and  bad  lived  all 
his  life  in  California.  This  statement  created  great 
amusement  in  Court,  aa  both  plaees  are  w«ll  known 
as  part  of  Aitrinoham  ;  ^'California  "  being  the  Icoal 
local  .slang  name  for  Newtown,  one  of  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  tho  town.  Can  any  of  yonr  readers  inform 
me  when,  and  under  what  oiroamstances.  it  received 
Buoh  a  golden  name  P  Qenebal. 
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Saturday,  March  12th,  1881. 


Old  Houbsb  in  Chbshibs. 

[86.]  I  am  gUd  yoar  eorreBpoDdenb  "  William 
Norbory/'  baa  drawn  attention  to  the  namerons  old 
honaea  which  are  atrewn  broadoaat  ovor  the  whole  of 
Cheahire.  Many  of  the  smaller  half -timbered  honaea 
are  worth  a  paasiog  notice,  if  only  to  learn  their  oon- 
•tmctioB  aa  adapted  to  the  wanta  of  the  period  in 
whioh  they  were  erected.  I  have  often  been  iotereated 
in  tracing  the  yariona  changea  and  modifloationa  they 
haye  nnderirone  to  anit  the  whim  or  conyenienoa  of 
the  oocnpier.  The  moat  ancient  form  of  timber- 
building  aeema  to  haye  been  with  crooka,  generally 
ovryed  timbera  aet  on  end  and  meeting  at  the  top  in 
the  form  of  a  pointed  arch.  They  are  bound  together 
with  tie  beama  and  oollara,  and  one  might  think  the 
idea  of  this  form  of  oonatrnotioa  waa  deriyed  from 
that  of  a  tent.  Many  of  theae  crooka  are  of  great 
antiqaity,  being  often  found  remaining  in  their 
original  positioa  when  all  other  portiona  haye  decayed 
and  been  renewed.  Some  of  theae  crooka  are  yery 
fine  and  maaaiye,  anoh  aa  those  in  the  Barn  of 
Clayton  Hall,  near  Manoheater,  and  in  the  barn  in 
Hollingworth  Hail,  near  Mottram.  Aa  Cheahire  con- 
taina  probably  more  half-timbered  bnildinga  than 
moat  other  oountiea,  there  are  without  doubt  many 
vpeoimena  of  crooka  to  be  found,  and  it  would  be  aa 
well  if  aome  of  the  moat  remarkable  were  pat  upon 
record,  for  it  ia  long  ainoe  this  atyle  of  building  baa 
ceased,  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  wooda  and  foreata 
with  which  the  country  formerly  abounded.  I  now 
propoae  to  notice  a  few  of  the  old  honaea  ia  Cheahire 
of  whioh  I  haye  from  time  to  time  made  notea. 

Obbsnhbad,  in  Timfbblst  ;  appeara  to  ba  a  small 
farmhouae,  aituate  about  a  qoarter  of  a  mile  north- 
west from  Timperley  Church.  It  ia  a  square  building 
of  brick,  and  baa  a  square  projection  at  the  back, 
the  principal  entranoe  has  j^mba  and  lintel  moulded 
and  Anted  in  oak.  The  houae  is  of  two  atoreys,  and 
dlyided  into  three  apartmenta  aboye  and  below  ;  the 
old  fireplace  haying  the  mantle  tree  moderniaed. 
Am  to  any  eyidenoe  of  an  older  houae  I  am  not  aure 
whether  one  of  the  doorway  jambs  has  not  been  a 
orook,  but  cut  away  to  widen  the  entranoe.  On  the 
f rent  is  a  caryed  stone  with  the  initials  and  date— ^ 
W.  E.  C,  1701,  and  on  the  l>am  adjoining  is  another 
■tona  with  J.  C,  1729.  Some  time  ago  it  was  the 
property  of  Mr  Sharp,  of  the  firm  of  Sharp  and 
Soott,  grooera,  in  Manohester.     It  is  now,  I  belieye. 


the  property  of  W.  C.  Brooks,  Esq.  On  one  of  the 
grayestonea  in  Bowdon  Churchyard  ia  the  following : 
—"Here  lyeth  the  body  of  William  Ooulden,  of 
Qreenbcd,  in  Timparley,  who  departed  thia  life  the  8rd 
day  of  June,  in  the  year  1700."  From  tho  aboye  it  ap- 
peara that  at  the  death  of  William  Gould^n  the  property 
paaaed  to  the  Coppooka,  who  rebuilt  the  houae  in  the 
following  year.  On  another  atone,  *' Here  lieth  the 
body  of  the  Bey.  Mr  Bryan  Ooppook,  of  Green 
Head,  in  Timperley,  who  died  the  18th  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1748,  aged  35."  Alao,  "  Here 
lieth  the  body  of  William  Coppock,  late  of  Qreenhead, 
in  Timperley,  yeoman,  who  departed  this  life  July  24, 
1805,  in  the  87th  year  of  hie  age."  The  Coppooka  aeem 
to  haye  been  a  numeroua  family  in  this  part  of 
Cheahire.  There  waa  a  Bryan  Coppock,  of  Etchella, 
who  died  in  1677 ;  a  Byan  Ooppaok,  of  Bin^ey,  who 
died  in  1609;  Bryan  Coppock,  of  Mobberley,  died  in 
1722,  aged  77.*  J.  Owbn. 

Chbshibi  Folk  Lobb. — Chabmb. 
L87.]  To  atop  bleeding;  I  have  known  seyeral 
people  who  could  atop  or  "charm"  bleeding  at  the 
noae  or  from  a  wound,  by  repeating  to  themeelyea 
a  few  words,  or,  if  you  like,  by  reciting  a  "  charm.*'  I 
will  not  now  go  beyond  what  1  have  Been.^l  waa  once  n 
a  bayfield  at  the  cloae  of  a  long,  hot,  hard  day'a  work, 
and  a  young  man  waa  overtaken  with  a  bleeding  at 
the  noae,  and  he  ezpreased  some  alarm  at  ita  long 
continuance,  when  a  peraon  proaeat  said,  "  Mnat  I 
atop  it  before  we  get  to  yonder  rails  ?"  We  were 
then  walking  to  another  field.  He  aaid,  "  Tea,  if  you 
can."  The  peraon  then  repeated  to  himself  the 
"  charm,"  and  in  leaa  than  three  minutes,  or  before 
we  had  croaaed  a  two-acre  field,  it  oeaaed  to  bleed 
and  all  preaent  ezpreaaed  their  aatoniahment.  I 
oonld  giye  other  oaaoa  and  hearaay  reports,  but  at 
preaent  thia  ahall  auifioe.  T.  J. 

[88. J  My  wife,  who  ia  a  natiye  of  Stockport,  tells 
me  that  when  young  ahe  waa  yery  much  annoyed  by 
haying  on  her  band  a  number  of  black  ugly  warta, 
whioh  ahe  yainly  andeayoured  to  get  rid  of.  Stealing 
beef  did  no  good;  rubbing  with  houae  leek  and  cauatio 
waa  no  better.  One  day  a  friend  of  the  family  hap- 
penhig  to  observe  them  said,  "  Let  me  look  at  them." 
She  held  out  her  hand ;  he  counted  them,  and  putting 
*his  finger  to  his  lips,  he  touched  them  one  after 
another,  and  observed,  *'Now  they  will  go  away." 
Seeing  Um  again  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  he 
enquired  about  her  warts.  They  were  not  gone ;  be 
looked  at  them,  said  they  would  soon  go, 
which  they  did  without  her  knowing  olearly 
how.      Afterwards,    on     being    asked     how     it 
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WM  that  he  •oald  oham  them  away,  be  said 
ihat  it  wa*  a  B«>crftt,  and  if  he  told  her  the  power  of 
oharmiDK  would  paaa  away  from  him  to  her.  He 
■aid  bis  mother  told  him  the  acoret,  and  aa  a  oon- 
■eqaeoee  the  ififtor  power,  oall  it  what  yen  will, 
waa  traoeferred  from  the  mother  to  the  aoo. 

J.  OWBN. 


I.]  It  waa  intereating  to  read  in  yonr  paper  of 
March  4tb  the  "  query"  bearing  signatare  of  "  T.  J.." 
aboot  ttie  charming  of  warta.  I  well  remember, 
when  It  yoangster,  aboat  12,  and  living  at  that  time 
near  the  famed  little  town  of  Dorkiog,  Sarrey.  My 
bands  were  ornamented  with  leveral  large  warts 
and  an  old  maidservant  told  me  they  ooald  be  charmed 
away  if  I  would  only  do  what  she  told  me.  The  modus 
operandi  was  in  this  way :  I  was  to  get  a  piece  of  raw 
beef,  and  after  pricking  the  warts  with  a  needle,  mb 
them  well  with  the  beef,  of  course  in  secrer,  and  after 
that  to  bur>  ch*)  heef  in  the  garden.  Darinte  the  opera- 
tion T  had  to  mmter  some  incantttion,  the  words  of 
whicli  [  have  eutirnlyforgotteo;  bata-  thebeef  decayed 
BO  would  the  warti  go  away,  and  sure  enough .  soon 
after,  h11  tracer  of  the  warts  disappeared,  and  I  have 
net  si nrc  suffered  annoyance  from  them.  Whether 
the  jiiue  o-  blood  from  the  beef  was  really  efficacious 
I  know  not,  but  such  was  really  the  case.  From  what 
country  oar  ol  1  servant  came  I  do  not  know,  bat  like 
"T.  J.,"  when  telling  my  story  I  have  been  laughed 
•*•  Alf&bd  J.  Sutton. 

London. 

Cheshibb  Folk  Lobb. — Ombns. 

[90  ]  A  death  omen.— On  Friday  last  it  was  the 
Fair  D.iy  at  Stockport,  and  I  got  into  eompaoy  with 
several  robost  Cheshire  farmers.  One  of  them,  with 
grave  face  and  patriarchal  beard,  told  of  a  sad  omen 
or  sign  of  death,  and  the  dire  result  that  qoiokly 
followed.  It  was  this.  Last  season,  as  he  waa  sowing 
wheat,  he  accidentally  missed  sowing  part  of  a  bntt, 
and  aft  r  ^  ard<>,wnen  he  discovered  thiti  ill-starred  mis- 
take, he  called  hia  wife  and  family  together  and  apprised 
them  of  it,  and  said  it  was  a  sure  and  known  sign  that 
there  would  be  a  death  about  the  plaoe  before  loag. 
And  sad  to  relate,  not  many  days  ago,  a  man  got 
into  a  pit  ia  one  of  his  flalds  aad  was  drowned.  He 
intends  to  he  very  oaref al  in  the  future.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  baa  not  bought  a  "  Zadkiel'a 
Almanac."  T.  J. 

SrocKpoBT  Paintxd  Books. 

[91.1  I  have  a  copy  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
"Elementa  Anglioana,"  mentioned  by  Mr  Herford 
(in  the  second  note  dated  Feby.  12).  The  title  runs 
M  follows  :—'*  £lementa  Anglican* ;  or,  the  princi- 


ples of  Engliah  Grammar  diapUyed  and  exemplified 
in  a  method  qaita  original.  In  two  volumes.  By 
Peter  Walkden  Fogtr.  Vol.  If.,  oontaining  a  key,  in 
which  the  examples  of  the  former  volume  ara 
analysed,  and  its  exercises  performed  ;  together  with 
ample  notes  nn  1  dissertations,  illnatrtting  the  various 
parts  of  this  extensive  subject.  fQaotationa  from 
Eraamas  and  Seneca.]  ."Stockport:  Printed  for  the 
Author,  by  J.  Clarke,  1796."  8vo.  pp.  249.  Is  any. 
tking  known  of  the  life  of  the  mthor  ? 
Woodley.  Jakes  Cocks. 

FoBMEB  TBADa  OF  WiLUSLOW. 

[92.''  The  following  extract  on  this  subject  la  taken 
from  the  Finney  MSS.  (1785) :  — •'  The  trade  of  Wilm. 
slow  Parish,  forty  years  ago,  was  very  trifling,  and 
couflned  to  a  few  petty  shopkeepers  in  Wilmslow, 
who  sol  1  treacle,  brown  sogar,  suit,  tobacco,  coarse 
linens,  and  woolens,  and  other  email  necessaries  for 
the  snpply  of  the  inhabitints.  The  basiness  of  a 
bntcber  at  that  time  was  also  in  as  low  a  atnte  ;  half 
a  cow  and  iwo  or  t'lree  calves  were  a  sufficient  supplj 
for  the  weekly  S-itarday*s  market.  There  was  one 
Bwaler  ;  aud  I  do  not  recollect  more  than  two  shoe- 
makers ;  but  to  make  amends,  there  were  at  least  a 
dozen  wooden  clogg  makers,  who  were  under  the 
necessity  of  procuring  oM  shoes  from  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  to  supply  their  cnstomeis  with  upper 
leathers,  nuoh  was  the  great  consumption  of  this  com- 
modity ;  for  everybdy  amongst  the  farmers,  servantai 
laboaring,  and  poor  people,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, wore  cloggs.  But  since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  gradu>il  change  of  everything.  The  number 
of  shopkeepers  has  increased  amazingly,  some  of 
whom  deal  in  a  great  variety  of  valuable  articles,  in 
a  manner  unknown  to  former  times.  Tea,  co£Pee, 
loaf  sogar,  spices,  printed  cottons,  calicoes,  lawns, 
oambricks,  fine  linnens,  silks, velverets,  silk  waistcoat 
pieces,  silk  cloaks,  hat i,  bonnets,  shawls,  l*iced  caps, 
and  a  variety  of  other  things,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  well-famished  shops  of  rich  towns.  The 
butchers  can  now  scarcely  procure  meat  enongh  for 
the  supply  of  the  market,  the  old  useless  cow  of  the 
farmer  will  now  no  longer  go  down ;  they  are  obliged 
to  fetch  their  beef  out  of  Yorkshire,  for  everybody 
eats  batchers'  meat,  which  was  formerly  a  food  the 
labourers  and  even  many  of  the  lower  farmers  tested 
bat  at  the  Wakes  or  at  a  christening.  There  are  now 
at  least  a  dozen  sboemakers  in  the  parish,  and  per- 
haps not  above  two  or  three  ologgmakers.  Joiners, 
carpenters,  brickmakers,  and  bricklayers,  Ao.f  are  all 
greatly  increased.  The  principal  mannfactery  of 
this  parish  was  formerly  mohair,  and  silk-stitohed 
and  capped  buttons,  in  which  article  all  the  women 
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ftnd  children  were  employed  by  the  manofaotaxerB  of 
MacoleBfield.  There  ware  two  of  them  that  oama 
weekly  from  thenoe  to  Wilmslow,  to  pat  oat  and 
take  in  ihut  article  ;  one  of  them,  Mr  Street,  told  me 
hia  nsnal  payments  amonnted  from  twelve  to  eij^hteen 
pounds  a  week ;  the  other,  whose  name  I  have  forgot, 
did  not  do  so  much  bosiness,  bat  Iihiok  I  may,  with- 
out exaggeration,  set  down  the  weekly  payments  at 
twenty  -  five  poands.  When  metal  buttons  came 
into  fti3hion,  this  mamafactory  gradually  declined,  and 
18  now  reduced  so  low  that  I  believe  there  are  not 
twenty  people  employed  in  it  here.  A  good  diligent 
button  maker  would  have  got  about  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  week.  I  have  heard  of  one  who  fre- 
quently got  five.  Wben  this  bueiness  declined,  the 
Yorkshire  woolen  manafactarers  found  their  way 
into  the  parish,  and  introdaced  the  spinning  of 
jersey,  and  in  a  few  years  there  were  few  houses — 
the  farmers  not  excepted— wherein  the  wheel  was 
not  agoing.  This  was  one  of  the  most  fiivourable 
events  that  had  ever  happened  to  the  inhabitants,  for 
not  only  the  women  were  employed,  but  even  ohil* 
dren— boys  and  girls  of  six  or  eight  years  of  age 
conld  almost  earn  their  living.  It  is  usaal  with 
their  parents  to  tisk  children  of  this  age,  or  younger, 
to  spin,  twopence,  tlireepenoe,  and  fourpence  h  day, 
according  to  their  abilities.  An  active  diligent 
woman  will  spin  four  shillings  a  week.  I  have  not 
been  clearly  informed  of  the  weekly  value  of  this 
article,  but  from  the  numbers  of  putters-out  in  the 
parish  when  this  business  was  in  the  greatest  pros- 
perity, I  think  fifty  pounds  a  week  was  the  least  sum 
paid.  There  are  still  a  great  number  of  women  and 
children  employed  in  this  branch  of  manufactures, 
butk  to  the  great  misfortune  of  the  parish,  it  is  now 
upon  the  decline ;  for  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most 
healthy  employments  in  the  world  for  the  poor,  as 
every  action  of  the  limbs,  motion,  and  attitude  of  the 
body  tend  to  promote  health,  vigour,  and  agility. 
This  evidently  appears  from  the  clear  florid  coun- 
tenances, the  fine  straight  persons,  strength,  activity, 
and  free,  open,  and  (let  me  say)  graceful  air  and 
carriage  of  the  young  people  brought  up  in  it—far 
beyond  the  pieoeding  generation.  These  advantages, 
I  fear,  will  be  soon  lost  in  the  manufacturing  of 
cotton  yarn  by  spinning  Jennys.  •  •  •  • 
This  Buccess  in  procuring  hands  to  work  the  jenn  js 
induced  Mr  Gregg,  a  rich  cotton  manufacturer,  of 
Manohestdr,  soon  after  to  erect  a  large  building,  at  a 
plaoe  called  Disley  Kirk,  upon  the  river  Bolin,  below 
the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Handforth  water, 
with  a  large  water-wheel,  for  carding  and  slnbMog 
cotton  wool,  and  spinning  it  int»  twist  for  warp. 


About  three  thousand  spindles  are  turned  by  thii 
wheel ;  it  U  capable  of  taming  many  thousand  more. 
They  weekly  turn  out  one  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  cotton  twist ;  about  one  hundred  weight  of  which 
is  spun  of  the  finest  Braail  ootton,  which,  when  thus 
wrought  into  twist,  is  worth  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  shillings  a  pound.  Of  this  they  make  the  finest 
muslins,  equal,  perhaps,  to  the  best  that  come  from 
India.  There  are  now  employed  at  this  work  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  men,  women,  and  children, 
of  whom  the  children  make  the  m>jorii>y. 
The  wages  of  the  men,  who  are  chiefly 
ovArlookers,  joiners,  smiths,  turners,  and  clock- 
makers,  are  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  week. 
The  women  get  about  five  shillings,  and  the  children 
after  t-igbt  years  of  age  (for  they  don't  take  them  in 
before),  from  one  shilling  and  Bizpence  to  three 
shillings  a  week.  As  there  is  plenty  of  water  the 
wheel  is  continually  going,  and  the  work  never  stops, 
nighfe  or  day ;  of  course,  the  people  employed  ia  it  are 
relieved  every  twelve  hours,  and  if  any  of  them  are  so 
industrious  as  t>  work  over-hours,  they  are  paid  for 
it.  The  cotion  yam  spun  with  Jennys  is  used  for  the 
woof  in  weaving,  and  is  manufacture  1  into  calicoes 
for  printed  gowns,  fustians,  velverets,  Sso.  There  are 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  employed  in  this  branch 
of  the  manufacture,  in  and  about  Wilmslow,  in 
picking,  carding,  and  slubbing  cotton,  and  spinning 
the  same  into  yarn,  under  four  or  five  masters,  who 
provide  the  spinners  with  Jennys,  and  pay  them  after 
the  rate  ef  so  much  per  pound.  The  men  generally 
get  ten  or  twelve  shillings,  and  the  womoR  about 
seven.  Mr  Bower,  one  of  the  most  capital  mastorB 
in  this  branch,  has  lately  erected  a  building,  small  in 
comparison  with  Mr  Qregg*s,  on  the  Bolin,  near 
Wilmslow  Bridge,  with  a  water  wheel,  wbieh  cards 
and  Blubs  his  cotton,  and  so  prepares  it  for  bis  Jennys. 
The  weight  of  cotton  wool  weekly  wrought  into 
yarn  by  the  Jennys  amoanto  to  about  and 

the  yarn,  when  so  spun,  I  have  been  informed,  Ib 
worth,  according  to  the  goodness  and  fineness,  from 
two  Bkillings  and  sixpence  to  seven  or  eight  shiliingB 
a  ponnd.  Much  of.  this  yam  is  sent  to  Glasgow, 
where  it  is  manufaotured,  and  perhaps  finds  its  way 
back  again  into  this  coantry,  in  the  travelling 
Sootehmen's  packs." 

Tub  First  Lord  Db  Tablbt 
[98.]  The  followiDg  sketch  is  called  from  the  antobio- 
grapky  of  William  Jordan  ;—*' About  this  period  a  slight 
acquaintaoce  with  Sir  John  Leicester,  afterwards  the 
first  Lord  De  Tabiey,  grew  into  a  greater  degree  of 
intimacy,  and  thence  matured  into  one  of  the  moat 
gratifying  senroes  of  pleasure  and  friendship,  which 
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gave  bappiness  to  many  days  of  nj  diequered  life. 
The  opeDing  of  his  gallery  of  native  artists,  in  Hill- 
stre- 1,  B-rkley  Square,  in  the  spring  of  1818,  showed 
hot  a  portion  of  the  princely  munifioenee  and  r*  fined 
taste  with  which  he  had  set  the  noble  example  of  patron- 
age to  Britich  art.  Bat  there  was  more  than  enonfrh  to 
ezoite  my  warmest  admiration,  which  I  as  warmly  ex- 
pressed ;  snd,  on  further  interoourse,  the  aooomplished 
possessor  of  these  treasures,  liberally  supposing  that  my 
knowledfte  was  equal  to  my  love  of  the  fine  arts,  made 
me,  to  tbe  hoar  on  which  I  had  to  mourn  his  loss,  a 
oherisbed  guest  in  his  delightful  circle,  whenever  my 
OGCQpation  enabled  me  to  partake  of  that  enjoyment. 
Tabley  House,  with  its  lofely  and  charming  mistress, 
iheSope  of  Lawrence's  unflattering  portrait,  its  elegand 
refinements  unstudied  and  unformal ;  its  splendid  col- 
lection of  superb  paintings,  the  owner  of  wbich  was  an 
amateur  artist  of  extraordinary  talent;  its  stores  of 
curious  literary  lore,  tbe  relics  of  Sir  Peter  Leicester, 
the  historian  of  Cheehire;  its  fishing,  its  shooting,  its 
otter  hunting,  and  its  ceaseless  round  of  healthful 
exercise  and  intellectual  converse,  was  indeed  an  earthly 
paradise  to  one  who  was  so  much  the  slave  of  the  pen  aa 
I  was.  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Tabley  House,  when  the 
letter  was  received  from  the  Prince  Regent  intimating 
his  royal  pleasure  to  raise  Sir  John  to  the  peerage,  and 
requesting  bim  to  choose  the  title.  This  was  a  voluntary 
act  of  the  Sovereign,  and  altogether  unsought  and  un- 
expected by  Sir  John ;  who  had,  however,  as  I  gathered, 
done  good  service  to  his  Royal  Highness  when  labouring 
under  pecuniary  embarrassment.  We  held  a  convoca- 
tion on  the  grand  question  of  title,  for  Sir  John  had  so 
many  genealogical  quarterings  in  his  arms  as  to  render 
the  selection  a  matter  of  difficulty.  I  was  strenuous  for 
••De  Warrenne,"  or  "Warren,"  to  which  the  claim 
stood  on  high  heraldic  basis,  but  Sir  John  said  he  would 
be  contented  with  the  date  of  Edward  IlL  instead  of 
the  Conquest,  and  De  Tabley  was  the  resnlt."  The 
extract  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  Lord  De  Tabley  and 
Turner,  not  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  On 
one  occasion,  Turner,  our  prince  of  landscape  painters, 
of  whom  Lord  De  Tabley  had  been  a  most  liberal  patron, 
spent  a  day  or  two  at  Tabley  when  I  was  there.  In  the 
drawing-room  stood  a  landscape  on  an  easel,  on  which 
his  lordship  was  at  work  as  the  fancy  mood  struck  him. 
Of  course,  when  assembled  for  tbe  tedious  half-hour 
before  dinner  we  all  gave  our  opinions  on  its  progress,  its 
beauties,  audits  defects.  I  stuck  a  blue  wafer  onto 
show  where  I  thought  a  bit  of  bright  colour  or  a  light 
would  be  advantageous,  and  Turner  took  the  brush  and 
gave  a  touch  here  and  there  to  make  some  improvement. 
He  returned  to  town,  and,  can  it  be  credited !  the  next 
morning,  at  breakfast,  a  letter  from  him  waa  delivered 


to  hia  lordship,  containing  a  regular  bill  of  charges  for 
*  instructions  in  painting.'  His  lordship  tossed  it  across 
the  table  indignantly  to  me,  and  asked  if  I  could  have 
imairined  such  a  thing,  and  as  indignantly,  against  my 
remonstranees ,  immediately  sent  a  cheque  for  the  sum 
demanded  by  the  'drawing  master."  Gsnb&al. 

Old  Oak  at  Moblbt. 
[94.]  Tbe  large  oak  formerly  existing  at  the  Great 
Oak  Farm,  Morley,  waa  felled  in  the  spring  of  1790.  It 
contained  oyer  a  thousand  feet  (cubic)  of  timber,  and 
a  piece  six  feet  in  length  could  be  seen  at  tbe  Ship 
Inn,  Styal,  until  a  few  years  ago.  The  trunk  rose 
over  12  feet  from  the  ground,  and  there  gave  off  four 
large  branches,  nearly  at  equal  distances,  eaoh  itself 
being  a  large  tree.  The  trunk,  immediately  above 
tbe  ground,  was  41  feet  in  circumference,  and  at  12 
feet  high  82  feet  in  oircumference.  It  was  hollow, 
and  would  contain  six  or  eight  people. 

ALFBBD  BtTBTON. 


Tbb  Scold's  Bbidle. 
(Query  No.  48, 70,  71-Pebnxaty  96,  Msroh  6.) 
[95.]  Perhaps  tbe  following  account  of  the  Scold's 
Bridles,  or  Branks,  of  Cheshire  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers :— It  was  about  200  years  ago  that  the 
Scold's  Bridle,  or  Brank,  was  first  instituted.  They 
had  a  piece  of  furniture,  very  much  resembling  the 
frame  of  a  bom  lantern,  made  of  iron  bars.  One  bar 
went  down  the  front,  and  from  it  there  stood  out  a 
little  flat  plate  of  iron  ineide  the  frame.  A.  "  talky  *' 
woman  had  this  frame,  which  was  called  &  '•'  Brank," 
or  "  Gossip's  Bridle,"  put  over  her  head,  the  little 
iron  plat 3  being  pat  into  her  moath,to  keep  her  tongue 
down,  and  was  then  led  round  the  town  by  a  chain, 
fastened  to  the  back  of  tbe  frame.  Thirteen  examples 
of  branks  are  still  eztarit  in  Cheshire,  four  beins 
preserved  in  tbe  city  of  Chester  itself.  Five  or  six 
are  known  to  exist  in  Lancashire,  and  the  like  num- 
ber in  Stafford.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  is  at 
Walton-on-Thames,  and  bears  date  1638,  and  is  in- 
scribed with  the  couplet : — 

Obester  presents  Waltcni  ^th  a  bridle 
To  curb  women's  tongues  that  talk  too  idle. 

The  tradition  being  that  this  brank  was  given  to  the 

parish  of  Walton  by  a  gentleman  named  Chester,  who 

lost  an  expected  estate  through  the  tattling  of  a  woman 

to  a  rich  kinsman.  Branks  are  also  in  existence  at  New- 

o&stle-on-Tyne,    Shrewsbury,    Ludlow,    Worcester, 

Bolton-le-Moors,  Stockport,  Macclesfield,  Lichfield, 

Edinburgh,  and  other  places.     The  brank  preserved 

in  Macclesfield  Town  Hall  has  a  single  hoop  and  band, 

and  the  tongue-plate  is  turned  down,  the  chain  being 
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fastened  behind.  The  aee  of  the  Morpeth  braok  ii 
thus  recorded:— "Deo.  8,  1741.  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
George  Holbom*  was  panished  with  branks  for  two 
hoars  at  the  Market  Cross,  Morpeth,  by  order  of  Mr 
Thomas  Gait  and  Mr  Ghorge  Nioholls,  then  bailiffs, 
for  scandaloas  and  opprobrious  language  to  several 
persons  in  town  as  well  as  to  said  bailiffs."  In  the 
Stockport  brank  the  tongue-plate  is  ball-shaped,  with 
nine  iron  points — three  on  the  upper  surface,  three 
below,  and  three  pointing  backwards — ae  that  it 
could  not  be  put  into  the  mouth  without  woanding 
it;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  chain  (which still 
remains  attached  to  it.  and,  together  with  a 
leathern  strap,  added  t)  lengthen  it,  measures  two 
feet)  is  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  uoop,  as  if  to  pull 
the  wearer  of  the  bridle  along  in  her  unwUliag  teur 
of  the  streets.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  brank, 
which  was  formerly  at  Foifar.  Instead  of  the  plate  > 
or  gag.  there  is  a  kind  of  spur-rowel,  with  three 
sharply-pointed  spikes.  When  riaoed  in  the  mouth 
the  upper  spike  pierced  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the 
lower  one  pierced  the  palate,  while  the  other  bored 
the  tongue.  A.  long  chain  is  also  attached  to  this, 
which  bears  date  1661,  and  Is  said  to  have  been  the 
bridle  by  which  witches  were  led  to  execution. 
Bven  as  recently  as  1821  the  brank  at  Oongleton  was 
used  on  a  woman  for  scolding  and  using  harsh 
language  to  the  churchwardens  and  constables,  as 
they  went  on  Sonday  morning  around  the  town  to  see 
that  all  the  public-houses  were  closed  during  divine 
service ;  and  she  was  led  through  the  town  by  the 
Town  Clerk's  olerk,  acoompauied  by  hundreds  of 
people ;  and  on  her  returp  the  bridle  wae  taken  off  in 
the  presence  of  the  Mayor,  magistrates,  constables, 
churchwardene  and  inhabitants. 
Middlewich.  S.  P. 

MXALHOUSB  Brow,  Stockpobt. 
(Qnary  No.  58— Feb.  28.) 
[96.J  In  a  letter  signed  *'  Mercator,'*  whiob  ap- 
peared in  the  Advertiser  on  the  1st  of  August,  182^, 
appears  the  following  pa^f age,  which  may  throw  a 
little  light  on  the  subject  Mr  Johnson  enquires 
about :— •"  There  is  no  circumstance  which  appears  to 
a  stranger  more  singnlar  and  snrpriainff  that  io  a  well 
frequented  market  town  like  Siookport  there  is 
no  Town  Hall — no  building  to  aooommodate  the 
fanners  on  a  market  day,  except  a  low  and  miserable 
room  in  the  Dungeon  Brow.  And  certainly  is  it  not 
a  ludicrous  speotaole  at  (ho  October  Fair  to  see  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  and  gentry  of  Stockport  march- 
ing in  grand  procession,  with  a  band  of  mnaio  and  all 
the  insignia  of  municipal  office,  to  hold  their  conrt  and 
•it  in  eouDoil  in  a  dirty  mealhouse;  all  crowding 


pell-mell  into  a  poor  nnplatteied  room,  bardlj 
superior  to  the  meanest  stable  in  the  town,  and  all 
the  assembly  in  danger  of  knocking  their  dignified 
heads  against  the  ceiling,  or  metamorphosing  their 
blue  sortouts  into  the  floury  habilioMuts  of  a  dusty 
miller."  Commenting  on  this  letteri  a  writer  in  the 
Advertiser  of  a  week  or  two  ago  says :— "  The  Dun- 
geon Brow  spoken  of  is  now  known  as  Mealhouse 
Brow,  and  derives  its  present  name  from  the  meal- 
house to  whioh  *  Meroator '  refers  as  the  meeting 
place  of  the  magistrates  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  the  tewn.  The  '  Dangeon,'  which  formerly  gave  it 
its  name,  still  exists  underneath  the  premises  of  Mr 
Alfred  Parkes,  ironmonger,  and  is  distinguishable 
to  passers-by  by  a  small  door  near  the  top  of  the 
brow.  The  mealhouse  was  so  oalled  because  of  the 
accommodation  it  provided  for  market  people,  but 
for  municipal  and  magisterial  purposes  it  was  always 
■tyled  the  Court  House."  Ed. 

Lord  Clivb. 
(Qoary  No.  77— March  0.) 
197.]  The  following  extract  from  a  work  by  Mr  T. 
Worthington  Barlow,F.L.S.,may  be  of  interest  as  affect- 
ing the  above  question:—"  At  a  school  house,  ad  joiniag 
a  small  Preabjterian  chapel  which  stands  in  the 
midst  of  Budheath,  olose  to  the  road  leading  from 
Holmes  Chapel  tu  Knutsford,  and  about  two  miles 
from  the  former  place,  the  great  Lord  Cli?e  received 
almost  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education.  This 
celebrated  man  was  born  at  Styohe,  near  Market 
Dravton,  in  Salop;  and,  probably  through  the 
influence  of  his  mother's  family,  she  being  the 
daughter  of  a  Mr  Gkskell,  of  Manchester,  a  plaoe  not 
far  distant,  he  was  sent  at  a  very  early  age  to  the 
school  we  have  mentioned,  whioh  was  then  kept  by 
Dr.  Eaton,  a  man  who  appears  to  have  combined 
learning  with  considerable  discrimination.  At  all 
events,  he  was  at  no  loss  to  discover  in  his  young 
pupil  the  germs  of  that  greatness  which  afterwards 
so  suocesafnlly  developed  thesiselves ;  but  discerned 
in  the  schoolboy  the  character  of  the  futune  hero. 
*  If,'  said  he,  '  that  lad  should  live  to  be  a  man,  and 
an  opportunity  be  given  for  the  exertion  of  his  talents 
few  names  will  be  greater  than  his.'  "  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  a  little  more  about  this  school  to 
whioh  Mr  Barlow  refers.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  may  be  able  to  supply  information  on  the 
subject.  En. 

AVNB  BOLBTN  AT  BOLLIN   HaLL. 
(Qnery  No.  7, 17, 18— Febnuiy  13.) 
[88.]  The  only  connection  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn's  name 
with  the  neighbourhood  seems  to  be  through  8ir  Wil- 
liam Brereton,  her  groom  of  the  chamber,  to  whom  the 
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adjft:»Dt  t'state  of  Alderlay  had  been  granted  by  Henry 
yill.  Alt&bd  BoraTON. 

Bullock  Smith t. 

(Qiury  Na  46,  78, 7«-Ve1»nur7  96w) 

[99]    'I' be  folio  wiax  extract  fram  the  |»ariah  re«rister 

proTee  thn  name  to  be  '>lder  than  i»  generally  snppospd  :  — 

"l&9i.    December    15.      NiuhoUs    Minley,  HUyae    at 

Bnlluok  Sinithey,  baried.'*  Alfrbd  Bukton. 


Satubdat,  Mabgh  19th,  1881. 


[100.1  Scold's  Bbidlb  at  Sakobach.— ConM  any- 
one inform  me  whether  tbc^re  need  to  be  a  Brank,  or 
Bridle,  in  Saodbaoht  and  if  it  is  kno«?n  when  it  was 
last  naed  ? 

Middlewioh.  L.  P. 

[101.]  Dragon's  Lakb.— There  is  a  lane  in  tfaa 
neighboarhood  of  Moston  Green,  near  Warmingham, 
called*' Dragon's  Lake."  Can  anyone  inform  me  as 
to  the  meaning  of  its  name  ? 

Middlewich.  L.  P. 

[102.]  AuTHOBBHip  OF  LiNBS. — Wbo  is  the  aothor 
of  the  following  lines  ? — 

He  dfp!«  hfa  bowl  Into  the  wpedy  ditoh, 
And,  neavy-LideD,  bringfl  his  beverage  home. 
F«r  fetched  and  little  worth. 

BlBLZOaSAFHlB. 

[103.]  Liability  ov  Innkeepbbs.— In  discnsBiog 
with  an  innkeeper,  the  other  day,  the  subject  of 
Sand  ay  Closing,  the  gentleman  I  refer  ti,  afrer 
expressing  his  aT)proYal  of  the  idea  of  Snnday 
Closing,  remarked : — *' Bat  it  mast  be  with  none  of 
your  reservations  as  to  travellers.  If  yon  shut  as  up, 
shnt  ns  np  altogether ;  I  should  not  care  to  be  com- 
pelled to  stop  at  home  for  the  benefit  of  any  'com- 
mercial' who  might  choose  to  demand  admission." 
Was  the  innkeeper  right  in  this?  Is  he  bound  to 
give  admission  to  people,  and  how  far  does  his 
liability  in  this  respect  extend  ? 

J.  MOTT&AV, 

[104.]    The  Bbv,  Mb  Mobbis;  Billy  Shuttle; 
AND  Pabson  Cash. — About  40  years  ago  there  was  a 
Bev.  Mr  Morris  lived  at  Wilmslow,  and  preached  at 
Dean   Bow   Unitarian   Chapel.      He   was   said   t^ 
possess  a  **  dynftmic"  engine  that  could  with  ease 
level  Alderley  Edge  into  the  Hough,  or  any  other 
similar  little  undertaking,  and  do  it  in  a  few  hours. ' 
Can,  or  will,  any  of  yonr  readers  give  any  informa-^ 
tion  of  this  rev.  gentleman  or  his  engine.     I  am  told] 
that  not  a  few  racy  anecdotes  could  be  given  con- 
cerning this  worthy  by  some  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately.   And  what  was  the  end  of  his  contemporary, 
Billy  Shuttle  ?      I  am  sorry  no  one  has  told  us  any. 
thing  of  "Parson  Cash."  T.  J. 


N  0  t  00. 

Thb  Kino  Oak  at  Pownall. 

[105.]     Referring  to  your  o  trrespondent  "  W.  N's*' 
remarks  on  this  subjeot  (No.  61),  and  his  statement 
regarding  the  oak  tree  in  the  '*  Carrs."  I  beg  to  statf 
that  there  were  two  famoas  oak   trees  on  the  PoirnaU 
estate.    The  one  he  refers  to  in  the  *'  Carrs"  was 
called  the  Queen  at  the  time,  the  King  oak,  which  I 
previously  mentioned,  wa«  standing     The  latter  grfw 
in  the  Paddock.    The  Qaeen  oak  in  the  "  Carrs"  was 
a  much  smaller  tree  th-%ii  the    King  was.      The  Hall 
was  a  boarding  school  in  1801*2.    The  master's  name 
was  Mr  Jones.    Thomas  Heald,  his  brother  William^ 
and  R'>bert  Hardy  were  day  scholars  at  the  time. 

Morley.  Emilt  Habdt. 

Stboll  about  Conolbton. 
[106.]  We  take  the  following  extract  from  an 
interesting  account  of  a  ramble  about  Cheshire  which 
appeared  in  a  leading  London  weekly  some  months 
ago :— *'  From  Brereton  Heath  it  would  bo  only  a 
tolerable  walk  to  Congleton,  though,  if  time  is  im- 
portant, the  North  Staffordshire  line  from  Crewe  by 
Alsager  and  Hareoastle  will  be  preferred.  Approaching 
the  town  in  this  way,  the  traveller  has  to  his  right 
the  long  narrow  ridge  of  Mow  Cop  (1,100  foot  high), 
whilst  still  nearer  to  Oongleton  is  Cloud  End,  which 
is  about  a  hundred  feet  higher.  These  hills  are  the 
hindermost  reach  of  that  highland  district  known  in 
Derbyshire  as  the  Peak,  and  in  Staffordshire  as  the 
Moorlands.  To  the  botanist,  geologist,  and  pedestrian 
these  heights  and  outlooks  offer  varied  attractions ; 
and  to  the  antiquary  the  town  itself  affords  an 
excellent  starting-point  for  excursions.  Its  chief  ino, 
the  "Swan  and  Lion,"  is  a  striking  old  timbered 
house,  the  great  porch  of  whieh,  having  a  room  over 
it,  rests  on  two  large  stone  pillars.  The  town  stands 
pleasantly  above  the  waters  of  the  Dane  and  near  the 
foot  of  Cloud  Hill  and  Congleton  £dge.  Its  churches 
and  public  buildings  are  comparatively  modern,  and 
none  of  its  few  reaiaining  timber  houses  can  vie  with 
the  inn ;  but  in  one  exoarsion  of  no  great  length  may 
be  seen  a  most  interesting  ohnroh  and  a  most  striking 
old  hall,  which  no  visitor  to  Mid-Cheshire  should 
leave  uninspected.  The  first  of  these  is  Astbury,  a 
fine  ohuroh  of  the  early  oeventeenth  century,  with  nave, 
chancel,  side  aisles  of  equal  length  with  the  chancel, 
clerestory,  remarkable  west  porch,  south  porch,  and 
tower  surmounted  by  A  spire.  The  nave  is  separated 
from  the  aisles  by  fiTa  pointed  siohes  on  either  aide, 
apiingiag  ftom  tla^t^red  a'  ohes  of  miUatone  grit  from 
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Mow  Cop ;  and  the  ckanoel  is  divided  from  the  dhto 
by  a  carved  oak  screen  ;  whilst  the  oak  stilU  and 
the  rood-loft  are  equally  fine.      Two  chapels  at  the 
ends     of     the     aisiee      contain      monareonta     of 
interest.      That     on     the     north    belongrs    to    the 
Wilbrahams  of   O.id  Bode.     Tue  most  remarkable 
effigies  in  the  church  are  those  of  Dame  Mary  Eger* 
ton,  of    Oalton  (1599),  and  of   a  fonrteeotb-ceBtary 
reoambent  koitcbt  of  the  Cheshire  Divenport  family, 
at  the  east  of  the  north  and  soath  aisles  respectively  ; 
but  outside  the  oharoh  are  fonr  very  ourioas  recum- 
bent figures,  much  decaj'ed,  the  two  central  ones 
being  a  knight  and  his  wife,  whom  the  legend  in- 
scribed on  ttie  arched  canopy  above  them  identifies 
with  Bindulf  Brereton  and   his  wife  Ada,  daagh- 
ter  of   Bicbard,  Earl  of  HautLngdon.     The  cbnrch 
roof  is  of  carved  oak,  decorated  with  foliage,  of  date 
1701 ;  there  are  remains  of   a  fresco  on  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave,  and  the  frnrgoyles  which  B>irroand 
the  exterior  are  very  grotesque.    Passing  oat  of  the 
old  lych  gate,  the  traveller  may  msike  his  way  from 
this  mother  church  of  Cjngleton  and  its   thriving 
sunny  village,  iu  a  Bouthwtird  direction,  towards  Old 
lioretoa  Utill;  for  he  may  well  omit  Qreat  More- 
ton  Uali,  the  Iodize  of  which  is  passed  on  the  way, 
the  hoQge  having  in  this  century  been  modernized 
and  adorned  with  a  central  tower.     Bat  the  Old 
Moretou  Hill  or  little  Moreton,  is,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent slate  of  neglect,  and  with   but  three  sides  re- 
maining, one  of  the  fluest  structures  of  the  kind  in 
Cheshire.    Moated,  and  approached  by  a  bridge  on 
the  suuih,  it  is  entered  by  a  fine  old  gateway,  aboye 
which  aie  sleepiog-rooms,  and  above  these  a  gallery 
(68  feet  by  12),  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  of   bay 
windows,  the  roof  of  oak  panels  with  quartrefoils. 
Over  the  west  window  is  a  figure  of   *'  Fortune  " 
under  a  wheel,  and  at  the  east  end  another  figure 
with  a  globe,  with  mottoes  apparently  denoting  the 
uncertainty  of  Luck  and  the  stability  of  Knowledge. 
In  the  old  dining-room  is  a  mantelpiece  surmounted 
by  the  arms  of  Queen  Rlizabeth,  and  over  the  upper 
windows  are  the  arms  of  Brereton  and  Moreton,  and 
the  date  1569.    The  chapel  and    ante-chapel,  divided 
by  a  screen,  are  low  and  ill* proportioned,  though 
lighted  by  a  painted  window,  as  its  walls  are  by  black 
letter  texts.    A  good  deal  of  discussion  about  this  old 
hall  took  place  some  time  since  in  "Notes  and  Q aeries," 
and,  if  we  recollect  rightlyi  a  correspondent  claimed 
the  owncrghip  of  it  for  a  relative  of  his.     It  is  but 
right  to  say    that    to  whomsoever  it  belongs,  its 
oastodianship  at  present  can  do  no  credit  to  any  one. 
Its  inmates  are  of  the  class  of  day  labourers,  iu  a 
district  where  education  is  at  a  low  ebb.    Its  panelled 


rooms  are  used  as  «  potato  store,  and  it  is  solely 
owin<{  lo  the  inherent  vitility  uf  its  oak  beams  and 
joists  that  the  whole  of  a  marvellously  curious  fabric 
does  not  rot  and  come  down  witli  a  ran." 

.  Old  Nantwich. 
[107.1     From  the  same  source  as  the  above  we  also 
gather  the  followin;<  reference  to  Old  Nahtwich ; — 
"  Approaching  the  shire  from  Whitchurch  amt  the 
south,  the  tourist    who  can  spare  the  time  should 
make  acquaintance  with   the  picturesque  sheet  of 
deep  water  which  must  have  given  a  name,  as  it  adds 
picturesqueuess,     to    Combermere    Abbey.      Other 
meres,  however,  excelling  it  iu  iuterest,  are  to  be 
visited  further  ou,  and  bo  we  press  torwar  i  to  Naut- 
wich,  ouce  famous  f-ir  its  salt  works,  thengU   these 
are  now  entirely    extinct,  and  the  site  uf  the  last 
brine  pit  of  whnt  was  ouce  the  most  productive  salt 
emporium  of  ChesUire  is  occupied  by  a  modern  town 
hall.    AB  might  be  expecteJ,  with  the   brine   pitd  is 
gone  the  old  pious  custom  of  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving 
sung  by  the  iuhabitauts  oa  Ascension  Day  for  the 
*'  blessing  uf  the   BriiiO ; "  aud,  in  truth,   with  the 
exception  of  the  fine  red  sand:itone  cruciform  church 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  one  or  two  interesting 
Elizabethan  timber  houses,  little  of   old  Nautwich 
survives,  except  the  narrow  streets.    Of  the  church 
the  most  notable  features  are  the  octagonal  embattled 
tower,  the  stone  vaulted  choir,  aud  its  carved  oak 
stalls,  said  to  have  come  from  Vale  B  jyal  Abbey,  and 
the  perpendicular  east  window ;  and  the  general  view 
of  the   interior,  as   seen   from  the  west   entrance* 
speaks   much  for  the   pious  zeal  of  those  whose 
wealth  was  derived  from  the  agriculture  of  the  rich 
dairy  flate  of  the  banks  of  the  Weaver,  or  from  the 
ancient "  bt jre  and  sorts  of  salts"  which,  according  to 
Drayton, "  made  Weaver  to  exoell."    It  may  seem 
against  the  grain  uf  modern  seniiment  on  church 
re&t jration  to  deplere,  as  we  are  fain  to  do,  the  rele- 
gation to  the  veatry  and  to  other  half-hidden  comers 
of  altar  tombs  such  as  that  of  Sir  John  Oraddock  and 
the  Maistersons,  which  was  done  at  the  last  repara- 
tion by  the  advice  of  an  eminent  architect.      The 
church,  too,  is  again  under  restoration.      The  town 
formerly  boasted  two  characteristic  old  timber  and 
plaster  hostelries,  but  one  of  them,  the  Limb,  has 
been  superseded  by  an  entirely  new  edifice  of  modem 
brick,  and  the  stuccoed  front  of  the  Crown  completely 
hides  the  vestiges  of  antiquity  to  be  foimd  in  the 
panelled  rooms  of  the  interior.     On  the  other  hand 
in  the  square  a  spirited  tradesman  of  sound  tiste  has 
bestowed  great  pams  on  the  conservative  reparation 
of  a  striking  timbered  house— of  which  the  date  is  not 
preserved— in  which  are  several  ooriously-panelled 
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and  oeiled  rooms ;  and  at  the  end  of  Hotpital*8treet 
■tands  a  remarkable  timber  work  edifloei  said  to 
have  been  a  restoration  in  Qaeen  Elisabeth's  day, 
almost  every  room  in  whioh  has  charaoterisUe  oak 
panelling  and  ceilings,  and  eomioes  of  plaster  to 
match.  It  is  still  called,  from  its  Eltaabethan 
owners,  **  Charahe*s  Mansion,"  snd  has  a  legend  ont- 
side  giving  the  date  of  1678." 

LocAii  Books  at  thb  Fan  Libbabiss. 

[108.] ---I  desire  to  bring  an  important  matter  before 
yonr  readers,  especially  those  of  them  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Free  Library  Gnmmittees.  I  refer  to  the 
great  importance  of  colLcting,  preserriog,  and 
classifying  local  literature  of  all  kinds— I  mean  books 
descriptive  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  maps, 
plsns.  Acts  of  Parliament,  Manidpal  documents,  works 
of  native  authors,  locally  printed  books,  periodicals, 
newspapers,  and  pamphlets.  Very  few  of  these 
ephemeral  publications  are  preserved  by  contem- 
poraries, and  after  having  served  the  purpose  are  put 
on  one  side  and  generally  get  lost  or  destroyed.  But 
it  is  obvioQS  how  exceedingly  valuable  they  become 
as  materials  for  history  and  biography  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  meet  with 
them  when  wanted  for  referenoe^  unless  they  have 
been  preserved  in  some  public  institutiott.  Most  of 
the  Laooashire  Free  Libraries  have,  most  wisely,  in 
my  opinion,  made  a  speciality  of  these  local  collec- 
tions, and  have  carefully  sought  for,  bought,  and 
catalogued  every  sort  of  publication  reUtlng  to,  if 
not  the  whole  county,  their  own  town  and  district. 
The  Manchester  Free  Library  has  an  invaluable  col- 
lection, begun  at  the  first  starting  of  the  library— SO 
years  ago— numbering  many  thousands  of  publica- 
tions relating  to  the  history  and  trade  of  the  city  and 
country  round.  Bolton,  Bochdale,  and  Warrington 
have,  in  their  respective  Free  Libraries,  extensive  and 
ever  increasing  collections  of  looally  printed  books 
and  tracts.  Why  should  not  the  Cheshire  Free 
Libraries  start  special  local  collections  which  have 
proved  such  a  useful  and  attractive  feature  in  the 
public  libraries  of  the  adjoining  county  P  Is  it  too 
much  to  voatore  to  hope  that  now  their  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  it  the  matter  will  be 
earnestly  taken  up  by  the  Library  Committees  at 
Stockport  and  Macclesfield? 

Macclesfield.  CbbtbibnsxS. 


Thb  Cuvb  pAMiLy  ov  Shbopbhibb. 
(QaM7  Nos.  77, 97,  Marah  0,  IS.) 
[109.J    The  Olives  of  Styche  were  connected  with 
Manchester  by  something  more  than  the  ties  of 


marriage.  Bichard  Olive,  of  Stjche,  in  the  county 
of^Salop,  appeared  to  have  leased  from  the  warden 
and  fellows  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Manchester 
several  messuages  and  tenements  in  Newton  from 
1728  to  1749.  In  1750  licence  was  granted  in  reppeot 
of  a  iiiessuage  and  tenement  called  Halls  to  assign  to 
John  Bouverie,  of  Beachworth,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  Erq,  and  to  £dward  Lewis,  of  Copthall 
Court,  London,  gentleman. 

These  lands  and  premises  were  mostly  let  by  the 
clergy  at  a  mere  nominal  rent  fer  a  consideration, 
and  the  lessee  would,  of  course,  find  his  profit  in  the 
tenant. 

The  Gaskells  were  also  lessees  of  the  Church  lands, 
as  the  following  abstract  will  show  :— 1701,  Jane  27, 
Nathaniel  Gaskell,  of  Manchester,  gentleman,  for  a 
valuable  snm  of  money  and  the  surrender  of  a  former 
lease,  three  closes  in  Newton,  heretofore  part  of  a 
tenement  called  Adam  Hall's  tenement,  one  of  which 
said  closes  is  known  by  ehe  name  of  Warden's  Close, 
and  is  abutting  on  the  north  side  upon  the  lands  in 
the  poBsession  of  Bandle  Kempe,  and  apon  the  south 
on  one  Boardman's  lands,  and  the  other  two  said 
closes  are  called  the  Priest's  Fields,  and  are  abutting 
on  the  west  side  upon  the  said  Warden's  dose  and 
the  said  Bandle  Eempe's  lands,  and  on  the  east  upon 
the  common  called  Newton  Heath ;  all  which  said 
closes  were  heretofore  in  the  poesession  of  William 
Williamson,  gentleman,  and  late  in  the  possession  of 
James  Lightbowne,  Epq.    Bent  7b  8d.    — J.  Owkn. 

Bullock  Smxtht. 
(Nob.  45,  46.  78, 99,  Fbb.  S6,  Mazok  6, 12.) 

[110.  J  This  name  is  certainly  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, as  will  be  afparent  from  the  following  entry  in 
the  first  volnme  of  the  Stockport  Parish  Begisters  :— 
*'  1692,  December  16,  Nicholas  Manley,  slayne  at 
Bullock  Smithey,  buried."  In  1618  one  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  old  Macclesfield  was  Bollock  Smithy, 
and  it  is  named  in  many  subsequent  documents  of 
the  17tb  oentary.  The  old  name  was  changed  by 
residents  in  the  village  some  46  years  ago  to  the 
more  euphonious  one  of  Hazel  Grove.  (See  Ear- 
waker's  '*  East  Cheshire,"  vol.  L,  pp.  264,  405,  vol.  II., 
p.  106.) 

Gatley.  P.  M.  H. 

Samuel  Eaton. 
(QneiT  Koe.  10, 20, 89— Teb.  IS,  19,  26.) 

[111.]  Dr.  Waddington,  in  his  "  Congregational 
History,"  1667-1700,  page  669,  gives  the  date  of 
Samuel  Eaton's  death  as  0th  Jane,  1666,  aged  68. 
The  Editor  will  find  other  information  respecting 
Samuel  Eaton  in  the  same  volume. 

In  the  preface  to  "  Manonnieneis :  or,  a  History  of 
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the  Town  of  Manohester,"  by  B.  HolliDgsworth, 
edited  aod  pnbliihed  by  WilUam  WUlis,  of  Man- 
dhester,  1889,  he  says  HollingBWortb  wrote. the  fol- 
lowing works :-"  Certain  Qaeriee  Modestly  pro- 
pounded/' Ao.,  &o.;  "espeoiilly  to  Master  Samuel 
Baton."  "A  Bejoinder  to  Master  Samnel Eaton," 
iso^t  Aso.;  "especially  to  his  Dearly  BeloTei  and 
Longed-for,  the  Inhabitants  in  and  neere  Manches- 
ter, in  Lanoaahire."  Gsnbsal. 

AlA-TlBD. 
(Qoflry  Na  76-Maroh  6U1.) 

[112.]  The  "ale-yard"  which  was  in  nse  seme 
years  ago  is  a  glass  tabe  of  aboat  a  yard  in  lenscth, 
of  the  shape  of  a  trampet,  having  at  the  thinner  end 
a  glass  ball  aboot  the  size  of  an  ordinary  apple.  It 
holds,  when  filled  with  liqnid,  three  half-pints. 
There  are  a  few  in  existence  still,  but  they  are 
chiefly  kept  as  family  relics.  A  friend  of  nine  at 
Sandbaoh  has  one  at  the  present  time  sospended 
from  a  wall  in  his  sitting-room. 

Sandbach.  J*  Hbmshaw. 

MUBDSB  AT  TwINNIB'S  BbOW,  StTAL. 
(Qtwrr  No.  48-Veb.  Mth) 

[118.J  The  murder  to  which  yonr  correspondent 
refers  oconrreil  in  the  month  of  July,  1842.  A  young 
man  named  Henry  Lookett  was  murdered  on  the  top 
of  the  Wornahill  Brow,  leading  to  Styal  (which,  as  it 
is  near  Twinnie's  Bridge,  is,  I  suppose,  the  brow 
referred  to)  by  some  person  or  persons  unknown. 
The  perpetrator  of  the  crime  has,  I  believe,  never 
be«n  discovered. 

Merley.  Emilt  Habdt. 

FiBsr  Train  to  Aldsblst. 

(Qatry  No.  69-Feb.  a6th.) 

[114.]    I  eannot   give   your    correspondent    the 

•zaot  date  (that  is,  the  day)  when  the  first  train 

passed  over  the  line  to  Alderley;   but  I  may  state 

that  it  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1842.    The  late 

William  Kelsall  was  one  of  the  first  passengers. 

Morley.  Bkilt  Habdy. 

Tbb   Bbv  Mb  Mobbzs,  Parson   Casb,  and   Billt 

Shuttle. 
(Query,  No.  104-Mnoh  Uth.) 
[116.]  In  a  series  of  papers  written  by  me,  and  pnb- 
lished  in  the  AdvertUer  about  four  years  back,  re- 
ferenoes  are  made  to  the  Bev  John  Williams  Morris, 
lormerly  a  minister  of  Deanrow  Chapel,  and  to  Billy 
Gash  or  as  he  oalled  himself,  WilUam  StafTord  Cash. 
I  think  I  oaanot  do  better,  for  the  information  of  your 
querist,  than  quote  from  these  papers,  and  first— 
BiUy  Ca$h,  or  Parson  C«t?i.—  *  Billy,  or  »*  Parson,'* 
Cash  was  about  the  town  (Wilmslow)  many  years  as 
an  odd  man.     He  was  appointed    bellman  aad 


ao-ivenger  by  the  Court  Leet,  and  this  gave  him  a  sort 

of  quasi-offioial  position  in  the  place,  anfl  he  sometimes 

magnifiel  his  office.    He  was  well-spoken  and  a  v^ry 

good  town-crier;   a  very  good   singer,   witH    nome 

knowledf;e  of  music ;  and  he  had  more  learning  than 

one  expects  to  find  in  a  man  of  this  kind.    I  have 

heard  it  said  that  he  wns  bom  in  Lindow  Workhouse, 

and  that   in  his  youth  he   was   very  steady  and 

studious,  and  that  he  aspired  to  become  a  minister 

amongst  the  Methodists,  but  that  his  mind  failing 

him  he  fell  into  loose  habits  and  afterwards  became  a 

waif  upon  society.    He  got  a  precarious  living  by 

going  on  errands,  sweeping  the  streets,  using  his  bell, 

and  by  going  about  the  pnblichouses  as  a  make-sport 

for  some  bigger  fools  than  himself.    The  anecdotes 

of  Billy  Cash  and  his  pranks  would  fill  a  book  — B&v 

John  WUUanu  MorrU. — At  this  time  (40  years  back) 
the  old  Presbyterian  Chapel,  at  Deanrow,  was  in  a 

most  dilapidated  state.  The  windows  were  out,  the 
benches  down,  and  the  place  was  almost  gone  to  the 
moles  and  the  bats.  This  was  mainly  owinar.  to  the 
loose  conduct  of  a  pastor,  theu  the  incombent  of  the 
place.  But  for  many  years,  in  the  latter  part  ef  his 
life,  this  gentleman  was  most  exemplary  in  his  be- 
haviour and  did  all  he  oonld,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  to  correct  the  evil  done  and  to  forward  the 
cause  of  religion  and  temperance.  He  was  gotten 
jown  in  the  world  and  his  oongregation  was  gone,  and 
thoujgh  he  manfully  battled  with  the  waves  of 
adversity  for  many  years  he  found  the  world  hard  and 
unrelenting,  and  did  not  meet  with  that  encouragement 
in  his  better  life  that  he  ought  to  have  douA."  He  was 
«  well  educated  man,  and  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  Mechanics,  and  tried  to  bring  out  a  new  force  or 
engine.  There  is  no  deubt  that  he  worked  at  thin  long, 
but  whether  his  principle  was  worth  anything  I  cannot 
aay.  His  main  failing  was  his  poverty.  He  had  no 
relations,  and  with  his  death  the  whole  thing  fell 
throuich.  He  was  the  author  of  a  very  useful  eJiarljt 
reZi^iorittm  containing  much  interesting  ioforaation. 
I  have  seen  this  sheet  hanging  in  cottagos,  mounted  on 
rollers.  The  laat  I  raw  was  in  Samuel  Mottram's 
house  on  Mfll  Brow.  Morris  was  a  controversialist  of  a 
public  kind,  and  lectured  in  deftsnce  of  Christ tanily 
against  the  Uite  Bobert  Owen's  '<  New  Moral  World," 
&f.,  which  wss  making  cocsideiable  noise  jnot  then* 
He  held  a  public  dleensslon  in  his  chapelyard  on  the 
evidencesof  Christianity  with  a  Mr  B  chard  Carlyle  (I 
am  not  sure  whether  I  am  right  in  the  Christian  name) 
and  he  was  for  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  a  very 
able  temperance  reformer,  teefo'^lism  at  that  time 
having  Juat  been  introduced  by  Livesoy  snd  others.    I 

have  in  later  years  met  with  persons  who  owed  their  re- 
clamation from  a  vicioui  life  to  the  Bev.  John  Williama 
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Morri",  miniBter  of  Deanrow  Chapel.    His  body  liee  in 
8  nent  ttimb  in  front  of  the  chapel. 

"  BfUy  Shuttle'*  was  not  Billy  Shntlle,  bat  waa  WO- 
liam  Liudttp,  a  good  ahoemaker  by  trade,  who  not  liking 
it,  bfCMine  a  tioker  and  umbrella  neuder,  &o.  I  know 
of  nothing  very  remarkable  about "  Little  Billy"  except- 
ing tbat  he  waa  of  atnall  ataturej;  but  h<i  waa  very  well 
formed,  and  a  g'Kid-looking  man.  He  wai  a  capital 
dancer  when  he  got  on  the  "  apree/'  as  ho  did  some- 
tlmep,  and  when  **  by  my  good  jewel,"  persona  who 
were  wise  let  him  alone.  The  reason  he  was  callen 
Shuttle  was  tbat  he  waa  brought  up  by  an  old  womad 
of  that  name,  who  lived  at  a  cottage  then  atanding 
opposite  Ash  Cotttge,  Fulshaw. 

W.  N. 

**  AvTHORSHip  OF  Lines.*' 

(Qaery  No.  102  -Maroh  IS.) 

[116  ]  Bibliographer  will  flnd  the  lines  he  quotes  in 
Cowper's  poem,  «'  The  Task,"  Book  I.  t  D. 

Thb  Scold's  Bbidl«. 
(QaAiy  No.  48,  70, 71 .  93,  Feb.  26,  March  5, 19.) 

L117.]  In  addition  to  the  soot's  bridles  reported 
from  Kontsford,  aad  Stockport,  Mr  Ingham,  in 
his  "History  of  Altrincham  and  Bowdon,"  gives  a 
very  icterrsting  extract,  from  Brushfield's  "  Obsolpte 
Paoishments  of  the  County,"  of  the  bridle  at  Altrin- 
cham, which,  unfortunately,  is  lost.  He  says: — "It 
is  the  most  rudely  constructed,  primitive  looking, 
scold's  bridle  I  have  yet  seen ;  the  workmanship  ia  so 
rough  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  it  must  have  been 
made  by  some  very  ordinary  blacksmith ;  in  form  it 
is  somewbac  similar  to  the  Oxford  example ;  the  gag 
is  a  plain  fl  it  piece  of  iron,  the  hook  ia  fastened  at 
the  back  by  a  plain  book  and  staple,  and  there  is  a 
separate  hook  for  the  leading  chain.  (Fancy,  ye  gods  I 
leading  a  woman  with  a  chain,  like  a  bear !") 

The  Carriogton  bridle  has  been  more  fortunate,  and 
has  now  found  a  suitable  resting  plaoe  in  the 
Warrington  Museum.  Of  this  one,  Mr  Ingham  says : 
— *'  Our  oountry  cousins  at  Carrington  were  far  ahead 
of  us  ia  thie  respect.  Their  *  brank'  is  designed  with 
greater  attention  to.  mechanical  details.  Its  '  gag'  is 
much  more  neatly  formed ;  it  has  three  rings  to  which 
)he  hook  or  chain  may  be  attached,  and  it  is  made 
with  an  adjustment  for  the  differenoe  in  the  sises  of 
people's  heads.  Probably  it  waa  in  greater  request 
at  Carrington,  and,  therefore*  greater  anxiety  was 
manifested  lest  it  should  prodnoe  needless  '  scolding/ 
and  thus  increase  the  eril  it  was  intended  to  cure.' 
Tonr  oorrespondent  will  find  illustrations  of  the 
Altrinoham  and  Carrington  bridles  in  the  afore- 
mentioned historj. 

Obvibal. 


[118.J  8TOOKPOBT  Old  Fooibs.— The  other  day 
I  found  an  old  paper  in  which  mention  was  made  of 
a  company  of  Orenadiera  who  were  enrolled  about 
the  year  1800  in  Stockport.  I  have  eome  remem- 
brance of  hearing  my  father,  now  deceased,  eay  that 
he  remembered  their  being  freely  spoken  of  ns  the 
"  Old  Fogies,"  and  I  think  they  were  enrolled  as  a 
kind  of  Tolnnteors  at  a  time  when  the  fighting  men 
of  the  country  wore  called  away  almost  to  a  man  to 
the  foreign  wars.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  us 
anything  respecting  this  company,  and  what  was  the 
object  of  their  formation  P  Semper. 

[119.]  Knutbfobd  BACB8.~Some  account  of  the 
history  of  these  races  would  prave  interesting  to 
many  of  your  readers.  I  should  like  to  know  at  what 
period  they  were  instituted,  and  when  they  were 
stopped. 

Manchester.  J.  H.  P. 

|_120  ]  Bullock  Smithy  Mebting.— And  apropos 
both  of  the  question  of  races,  and  the  question  of  the 
name  of  this  plaoe,  might  I  enquire  when  the  Bullock 
Smithy  Races  were  dropped  P  Was  it  when  the  place 
acquired  its  present  euphonious  title  ? 

Manchester.  J.  H.  P. 

[121.]  Britannia. — From  what  period  does  the 
figure  representing  Britannia  on  our  coins,  &o.,  date  ? 
Is  it  typical  of  our  present  Queen  or  of  some  former 
one  P  HiSTORions. 

[122.]  Authorship  of  LiNEs.—Can  you  tell  me 
wLere  I  shall  find  the  poem  on  marriage,  beginning 
with  the  following  lines  P— 

Ib  a  DeroQ^hire  lane  as  I  trotted  along, 
T'other  day  much  in  want  of  a  subjeet  for  song, 
Thinks  I  to  myself,  I  have  hit  ob  a  strain, 
Buie  manisge  is  mnob  like  a  Deyonshin  lane. 

Enquibbb. 

[128.J  LiNDow  Workhouse.— On  the  margin  of 
Lindow  Common,  and  facing  the  Altrincham  Biad  Is 
a  farmhouse,  bearing  this  name.  Was  it  built  for  a 
Workhouse ;  and  how  long  was  it  used  for  that  pur- 
poee?  HiSTOBiGUB. 

[121.]    **  Valet."— Can  sny  of  your  readers  ex* 
plain  the  meaning  of  this  word,  and  how  it  came  into 
QM^  OwBN  Johnson. 

[126.]  Stocxpobt  Castlb  Wbll.— Some  months 
ago,  it  WM  reported  that  one  of  the  columns  sap- 
porting  a  portion  of  the  newly-ereoted  Court  Hosse, 
Stookport,  had  given  way,  owing  to  its  having  be«n 
built  on  SB  old  weU,  the  oovering  of  whioh  had 
Sttoonmbod  owing  to  the  BnperinoBmbent  weight. 
As  this  is  the  site  on  which  the  former  Oastle  of 
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Stockport  once  stood,  it  wonld  h%  inte'-esting  to  know 
whether  this  well  is  the  one  which  was  used  by  the 
garrison,  or  whether  it  is  of  more  recent  date.  Oan 
any  local  antiquary  enlighten  me  on  the  sokjeot  ? 

Sempeb. 

[126.]  "  Babl,"  OB  *'  A  BiJU.."~Oan  any  person 
give  the  derivation  of  the  word  "  A  barl,"  or  "  Barl/' 
BO  often  heard  nsed  by  lads  at  piny  when  they  desire 
a  cessation  of  the  game,  or  when,  by  some  of  the 
rales  of  a  game,  they  require  certain  privileges  ?  Fur 
instance,  a  lad  chased  by  another  will  cry  "  A  barl,'* 
and  csasd  to  mn,  claiming  a  right  not  to  be  captured 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  the  game.  I  have  tried,  hot 
failed,  to  find  any  word  from  which  it  has  been 
evolved.  Seupbb. 

[127.]  FuMEBAL  CU8T03C8.— Why  are  the  dead 
always  interred  with  their  heads  to  the  west,  snd 
from  whence  and  at  what  period  did  that  custom 
arise? 

Sandb'ich.  J.  P. 

[128.]  Gbeekdale,  Wilmslow.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  ns  any  account  of  "  Greendalo,"  in  the 
Wilmslow  district;  also  of  a  family  named  Ma-sey, 
who  formerly  lived  there?  J.  D.  P. 


Shaxbsfbabs's  Latbb  Plats.— We  enter  npon 
Shakespeare's  fourth  and  last  period.  *'  Tkn  golden 
glow  or  the  sunset  of  his  genius  is  over  it."  We  have 
passed  out  of  city  life ;  the  misery,  the  sin,  the  heated 
air  of  tragedy — ^.ill  are  gone,  and  oalm  bright  scenes 
lift,  refresh,  and  recreate  our  tired  hearts.  The  last- 
plays  of  Shakespeare  are  bright  and  peaoef  ul,  although 
they  are  called  "The Tempest"  and  "The  Winter's 
Tale."  Yet  their  tiUes  belie  their  gentle,  kindly 
tsaohiDg.  We  seem  out  in  the  pleasant  green  fields 
by  the  blossomirg  hedgerows  of  Stratfoi^-on-Avon  ; 
the  air  is  soft  and  balmy,  and  the  fragranos  of  viuhts 
and  primroses  is  abroad.  We  have  reached  the  period 
of  reoondliation.  Shakespeare  has  gone  home  to  rest 
with  bis  family  in  the  midst  of  those  pleasant  ooantry 
aoanss  graoed  by  Miranda  and  Perdita,  and  there  at 
last,  by  the  side  of  the  broad  bright  river,  *'  after  life's 
fitful  fever,"  he  sleeps  well.  We  linger  lovingly  in  this 
aimosphere  of  thought  and  feeling.  In  theaeJast  plays 
we  have  to  do  with  no  apostle  of  vengeanoe,  but  with 
the  swset  minister  of  reconoiliatioo.  Parents  and 
obildren  meet  and  are  reooncUed ;  and  although  "  the 
mean  and  mighty  rotting  together  have  one  dust,  vet 
Beverenoe,  that  angel  of  the  world,  doth  make  dis- 
tinction of  plaoe  'tween  high  and  low  I"  We  began 
with  the  fresh  vigour  and  boisterous  mirth  of  the 
**  Midsummer's  Night  Dream  "—we  close  with  the 
sweet  and  solemn  lesson  of  a  deep  and  varied  ezperi- 
eaoe— the  homage  doo  to  Beverenoe,  that  angel  of 
the  world. 


Saturday,  Maboh  26th,  1881. 

Note0. 

A  Legend  or  Aldbbley:  Latino  a  Ghost. 
[129.]     Who  that  has  read  au>tkiiug  of  Ald^rley 

has  nob  heard  the  tale  of  the  "  Wizard  of  ihe  Edge  ? 

And  pictured  to  himself  the  subterranean  army  and 

the  vast  number  of  fine  white  horses  in  the  deep 

o-ftverns,  the  mouths  of  whieh  are  doubtless  hidden 

beneath  the  beautiful  fronds  of  some  fine  speoinen  of 

fern,  under  which  the  timid  hare  dare  scarcely  run? 

I  well  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  sitting  in  the 

chimney  corner  of  an  old  cottage  which  yet  stands 

between  the  Soss  Moss  and  the  Beech  wood,  and 

hearing  the  old  people  tell  the  tule  of  the  "  enchanted 

army  "  and  other  stories  of  a  kindretl  nature,  till  the 

hairs  of  my  head  have  almost  stood  on  end  "  like 

quills  on  the  fretful  porcupine."    But  1  will  leave  the 

*'  enchanted  army "    under   the   command    of   the 

'*  wiz&rd,"  and  tell  a  legend  that  I  he  iri  over  and 

over  again,  as  I  sat  in  that  old  corner.    I  will  tell  it 

in  as  few  wurds  as  may  be.     So  to  the  point.   Ueport 

said  that  there  was  a  few  years  before  tuat  time  m 

gamekeeper  named  Firbank,    who   with   his   wife 

resided  in  the  neighbourhood.    This  couple  lived 

happily   together  until  the  "green-eyed    mouster" 

made  his  appearance  in  their  ho.ue.  and  after  that 

time  quarrels  were   of   frequent  occurrence,   and 

domestic  felicity  was  ended.    However,  in  course  of 

time,  Firbank  was  overtaken  by  a  serious  illness, 

and  he  foresaw  that  his  end  was  fast  approaoliing; 

and  he  extorted  from  his  wife  a  vow  that  after  his 

death  she  wonld  not  go  to  the  hymeneal  altar  vrith 

the  man  who  had  been  the  cause  of  their  misery* 

This  she  promised.  B  nt  after  her  husbanu's  death  she 

failed  to  keep  her  word  and  was  married  to  the  man. 

Now  this  flagrant  act,   this  outrage  of  truth  and 

decency  was  more  than  poor  Firbank  could  bear,  and 

the  old  people  declared  that  it  made  him  "so  that 

he  could  not  rest  in  his  grave,"  and  he  roaolved  to  be 

avenged  on  them  for  their  villainy  towards  him 

while  on  earth  and  their  want  of  prudence  after  his 

death.    8o  he  played  them  mriny  strange  fantastio 

tricks,  he  made  sundry  sepulchral  noises  around 

their  dweiUng  in  the  stUl  hours  of  night  and  dis- 

turbed  them  as  they  lay  upon  their  bed,  and  was  a 

greater  source  of  trouble  to  them  and  more  difficult 

to  avoid  after  death  than  before  it.    Sometimes,  as 

the  couple  sat  beside  the  fire  at  night,  a  chair  would 

be  brought  by  some  invisible  agency  to  the  hearth, 

and  presently  a  dim,  faint  outline  of  Firbank  would 

beoome  visible  in  the  chair,  and  shortly  his  full  figure 

would  appear,  and  he  would  east  ghostly  glances  by 

tarns  on  his  former  spouse  and  then  on  her  partner. 

I     but  he  never  spake  a  word.    This  strange  iutrusion 
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on  their  quietude  wta  beyond  baman  endoranoe,  and 
tbey  determine  1  th&t  if  it  were  poesible  they  woald 
bft?e  him  "  laid."  So  tbey  went  to  the  hoase  of  the 
rector, "  and  here,  0n  passant,  I  pan^e  a  moment,  for 
the  reooUection  of  mv  school  days  oomes  vividly  to 
my  mind,  and  bow  often,  how  very  often,  I  used  to 
go  and  overlook  from  the  ohnrcb  y  ir<l,  the  low-lying 
parterre  in  front  of  the  rectory,  and  I  tho  i^ht  it  the 
sweetest  spot  on  earth.— Bot  to  return  to  my  story, 
the  oonple  made  their  sorrows  known  unto  tlie  rector, 
and  he  after  remonstrating  with  them  and  telling 
them  that  this  risitation  was  prv}of  positive  of  th««ir 
former  wickedness  and  a  plain  verifloatioo  of  iujnred 
Firbauka'  suspicions,  poioted  oat  to  them  thiit  this 
grcHt  affliction  was  a  jast  visitation  from  above  for 
their  ^inn  and  that  they  onght  to  bear  it  meekly. 
And  aftvr  t'lns  admonishing  them,  he  promised  them 
his  willin-4  assistance  in  order  to  rul  them  of  their 
heavy  affliction.  So  the  matter  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Kood  rector,  and  he  began  to  arrange  his  plans 
for  t'le  laying  of  Firbank ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
went  to  Hensball,  the  blacksmith,  whose  smithy  was 
near  to  the  Beech  wood,  and  he  made  known  to  bim 
his  holy  haziness  and  informed  him  of  the  part  he 
desired  him  to  net  in  the  god  work  he  had  nnder- 
taken.  Hensball  had  no  great  liking  for  the  work, 
hot  at  the  eiroest  solicitation  of  the  divine  be  con- 
sented to  aid  him  to  the  best  of  his  hnmble  ability. 
The  rector  then  proceeied  to  tell  the  smith  that  be 
wantel  him  to  make  a  large  iron  bottle  in  which  he 
intended  to  lay  Firbank's  ghost ;  to  this  the  smith 
consented,  bao  he  did  not  like  the  i  lea  of  beieg  seen 
doing  the  work,  for  in  conotry  places  nicknames 
were  more  ea-^ily  acquired  than  got  rid  of,  and  to 
be  called  a  "ghost  bottler*'  did  not  at  all  relish 
with  the  honest  blacksmith,  so  he  resolved  to  make  it 
at  midnight.  This  he  did,  and  afterwards  the  bottle 
was  taken  by  order  of  the  rector  to  the  boase  of  Fir- 
bank,  there  to  await  the  time  when  his  reverence  should 
be  ready,  with  his  lore  brightened  by  reoent  stndy, 
and  careful  attention  paid  to  nice  points  and  possible 
ooDtingenoieSi  and  as  this  thing  was  known  over  the 
whole  parish,  quite  from  Traggs-itb-bole  to  Soss  Moss, 
and  from  Monks  Heath  to  the  Holy  Well,  the  rev. 
divine  very  naturally  wished  bis  work  to  be  well  done 
before  the  eyes  of  his  parishioners  so  that  they  might 
have  faith  in  bis  ability  to  deal  with  such  ghostly 
visitors,  and  that  under  his  spiritual  keeping  they 
night  dwell  in  safety.  As  the  time  drew  nigh  for  the 
performance  of  the  osremony,  the  oanonioal  robes, 
books,  and  all  things  reqaisite  for  the  laying  of  the 
ghost  of  the  departed  and  disturbed  spirit  of  the  game- 
keeper were  taken  to  the  haunted  house.  The  auzious 


wife  ma  le  the  plaoe  trim  and  neat,  and  she  and  her 
husband  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  rector  and  the 
blacksmith,  ':vho,  trae  to  their  appointment,  oame  at 
the  time  of  Firbank's  nocturnal  visits,  and  ^s  usual 
he   made    his    appej^rauce   and   the   solemn   cere- 
mony     commenced.       After     a    few      wclKobosen 
senteno  'S  from  the  Kpa  of  the  divine,  to  the   burptise 
anl  delight  of  all,  but  particularly  to  the  great  joy  of 
Mrs  Firbsok,  the  ghost  was  reaiily  laid.    The  black- 
smith screwed  him  op  in  tho  bottle,  and  the  bottle 
and  the  ghost  were  both  boried  within  the  sound  of 
the  ohorch  bells.     The  troubles  of  this  oouple  now 
seemed  to  be  ended,  and  truly   did  they  n  j  iioe  and 
thank  the  good  rector  for  being  the  me  ins  of  restoring 
their  happiness.     The  rector  told  them  they  were,  of 
coarse,  treloome  to  his  spiritual  aid,  and  gave  then 
such  suitible  aJvioe  as  befitted   their  position,   and 
with  the  light-hearted  happy  blacksmith  departcJ.   All 
hoping  that  the  neighbourhood  would  not  be  again 
dietorbed,  and  that  Firbank  would  now  "Best  in 
peace."      However    their    hopes  were   doomed  to  a 
■evere  disappointment  for  Firbank  escaped  from  bis 
iron   prison,  and  on  the  night    following  he  again 
became  a  source  of  trouble  to   the    terrific  1    pair. 
Ag:iin  sounds  more  horrid  than  before  were  beard, 
bowlings  and  hideous  noises  disturbing  them,  and 
entirely  prostrating  them  with  dread  horror.      The 
ohair  was  again  mov^d  by  an  unseen   power,  and 
again  did  Firb-ink  ait  bdside  his  former  spouse,  but 
instead  of  the  sweet  smile  of  the  lover  as  in  the  days 
of  confiience  and  youth,  now  fartive  defiant  grimaces 
and  horrid  grins  were  bestowed  on  eaoh  of  the  ofl^euding 
parties,  and  their  terror  and  dismay  was  complete; 
they  had  a  strong  desire  to  flee  for  refoge  either 
into  the  mill  pool  or  the  B:&dnor  Mere  in  the  park. 
Bat  it  was  agreed  first  to  see  the  goo  1  rector  and  make 
him  aoqaainted  with  the  failure  of  the  undertaking. 
This  was  done  by  the  pair  going  to  the  Bectory  and 
carefally  stating  what  had  happened.      The  Bector 
then  sent  for  the  smith  to  hear  from  him  an  account 
of  the  work,  and  to  endeavour  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  the  failure;  when  he  learnt  that  the  bottle  bad 
been    made  in   the   night-time,    he    told  the  chap- 
fallen  smith  that  he  had  committed  a  great  error,  and 
explained  to  bim  that  a  matter  of  such  grave  import- 
ance onght  not  to  be  undertaken  with  the  fe^r  of   the 
eye  of  any  frail   mortal  beholding  it,  and  that  any 
article  made  in  such  a  stealthy  manner  oonld  never 
be  ezpeotel  to  answer  its  purpose  or  be  ghost* tight ; 
and  that  Firbank,  who  was  always  a  shrewd,  far- 
seeing  man,  knew  that  it  would  be  so,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  "  laid"  so  quietly ;  and  that  h*8  success  and 
escape  would  make  him  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
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ia  the  f  otore.  "  Bat,"  added  the  oonfident  divine, 
<*we  mast  redouble  oar  efforts,  and  we  ehall  yet 
prove  sacoessf al."  *'  And  now,  Henshall/'  said  he, 
^'yoa  select  your  best  material,  and  begin  at  onoe  and 
make  anutber  strong  bottle,  and  we  will  again  lay 
him,  and  this  time,  if  possible,  seoarely."  So  the 
smith  selected  his  best  iron,  and  la  t  le  daytime  he 
made  another  bottle,  and  it  was  conveyed  to  the 
house  of  the  disturbed  pair,  and  awaited  the  time 
appjioted  by  the  Beotor  for  re-laying  the  troable- 
some  ghost.  At  the  time  set  apart  for  the  ceremony, 
the  Rt^otor  and  the  blacksmith  and  the  other  parties 
met  in  the  hoase  at  the  time  of  Firbaak's  visit.  The 
attentive  etr  of  the  wife  flrat  heard  the  disagreeable 
sigD 8  of  the  approach  of  the  dreaded  iotrader.  Bat 
the  presence  of  the  Beotor,  and  the  prompt  attention 
he  dispUyed,  out  short  the  scene,  anl  Firbank, 
apparently  kaowing  that  he  woald  be  seoared  this 
time,  entreated  the  Bector  to  grant  him  some  modi- 
cum of  liberty;  after  some  parleying,  he  was 
permitted  to  appear  only  as  a  small  bird,  and  to  fly  a 
certiia  distance  roand  a  tree  in  the  beech  wood,  and 
not  to  attempt  to  annoy  his  former  spouse  by  his 
untimely  and  unearthly  visits,  but  to  await  the  great 
tribunal,  when  all  m^n's  faalts  will  be  known,  and 
when  stern  retribation  will  be  justly  meted  oat  to 
all.  An  1  then  the  ghost  of  Firbank  relaotantly  went 
into  the  iron  bottle,  which  was  then  fastene  i  up  by 
the  smith,  and  he  was  "  laid"  "  as  long  as  waters  run, 
■or  holly  is  green."  And  afterward  the  bottle  was 
buried  in  the  beech  wood,  and  Firbank,  in  the  shape 
of  the  livt  e  bird,  was  supposed  to  meurnf  oily  chirp 
round  the  huge  beech  tree.  T.  J. 

Davenfobt*s  Gbbbn  Hall. 
[130]  In  the  township  of  H lie  stands  an  ancient 
timber-boilt  mansion,  oblong  in  form,  bat  having  a 
brick  ai'iition  at  one  end  forming  an  angle,  and 
bearing  the  above  name.  The  frame  work  stands 
upon  a  good  stone  bisemen^,  and  is  plain  in 
design.  The  tie  beim  in  the  gable  end  projects  saf- 
iiciently  to  admit  of  a  slight  mouldiog  on  its  lower 
edge,  above  which  are  Q  leenports  enclosing  a  win- 
dow. Somo  of  the  timbers  have  been  taken  out,  and 
in  many  plaois  bricks  have  boon  sabstitated  for  the 
radlin  and  daub.  On  two  of  the  upright  posts  in  the 
centre  or  face  of  the  bailding  are  carved  the  follow- 
ing—1617,  ET  and  F.G.,  with  a  mullet  or  star  of 
live  points.  Nearly  in  a  line  with  the  house,  but  di- 
vided from  it  by  the  roadway,  is  the  birn  ;  an  entire 
timber  structure,  stjinding  en  a  stono  basement, 
strengthened  at  intervals  by  dwarf  battresses.  The 
sqoares  between  the  perpendioalar  and  horizontal 
timbers  are  not  filled  up  with  radlins  and  daub,  but 


the  sides  of  the  npright  posts  are  grooved  and  boards 
inserted,  the  lower  side  of  one  biard  slightly  prqj  ot- 
ing  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  one  lower  down,  an 
expedient  intended  to  ward  off  the  rain  ;   but  the 
upper  squares  or  panels  are  aot  so  constructed  as 
they  are  protected  by  the  eav«)S.     The  roofs  of  both 
buildings  are  grey-slated,  and  I  think  were  both  built 
about  the  stme  time.     Another  bam,  or  out  bailding, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  farm-yard,  originally  tim- 
bered, but  now  in  a  great  measure  aoder walled,  oon- 
tains  a  pair  of  orooks;    it  is  s miller  than  the  other 
jast    desoribed,  and  probably  macb  older.     These 
orooks  often  remain  when  every  other  feature  has 
been  removed,  and  present  outwardly  nothing  bat 
what  i(i  comparatively  modern.     In  December,  1778, 
the  Manehest&r  Mercury  contained  an  advertisement 
for  the  letting  of  the  farm  for  a  term  of  years,  and  in 
1782,  in  the  same  paper  is  the  following  announoe- 
ment :— '*  To  h^  sold  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Barrow, 
known  by  the  sign  of  the  Unieorn  Ion,  Altrineham, 
on  the  9bh  of  April,  I78i,  the  fee  simple  and  inheri- 
tance of  and  in  all  that  capital  messuage,  omtbuild- 
ings,  orchard,  and  g<irden,  and  about  68  Cheshire 
acres  of  land,  sitnite  in    Hale,  called  Davenport's 
Green  and  Hale  Hall,  and  now  in  the  oooupation  of 
James  Priestner,  as  farmer  thereof.    Lot  2nd.— The 
fee  simple  and  ioheritanoo  of  and  ia  all  that  cottage 
and  dwelling-house,  with  the  garden  and  meadow 
thereto  adjoining,  oontaining  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  and  20  perches  of  land  of  the  Cheshire  msasarei 
situate  and  lying  in  Hale  aforesaid,  and  now  in  the 
oooupation  of  John  Jones  as  tenant.      N.B. — ^Tfae 
above  estate  and  premises  are  in  very  good  eondition, 
are  set  to  very  good  and  substantial  tenants  at  the 
rent  of  J8155  IOj,  olear  of  all  taxes.      There  is  plenty 
of  good  land  in  most  parts  of  the  land."  The  property 
was  purchased  by  the    late  Samuel  Brooks,  Esq., 
from  a  Mr  Harrop  of  Altrinoham.    The  name  Daven- 
port's Green  is  doubtless  derived  from  some  former 
owner  or  oceupier,  and  most  of  the  gn^eens  in  Cheshire 
seem  to  be  named  in  the  same  way.    In  Lanoashire, 
instead  of  Green,  the  term  Fold  is  used,  as  Smith 
Fold,  Crompton  Fold,  &o.  J.  Ownr. 


The  Old  Guild  Hall  of  Macclesfield. 
(Qnery  No.  80— March  5.) 
[181.]  In  reply  to  this  Qnery,  I  may  say  that 
the^e  was  a  "  Merchant's  Guild"  founded  in  Macoles- 
fleld  in  the  year  1261  by  Bdward  I.,  son  of  Henry 
III.,  whilst  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  when  he  granted 
the  first  charter  to  this  borougb,  with  liberties  and 
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free  ountums  ihruughoac  the  coautj  of  Cbester.  This      i 
waa  18  ytarB  before  he— Prinoe  Etlward — foonded  the 
ohanh  <f  Sfe.   MiohM el —namely,  in  the  yenr  1278. 
Edwitrd  I.  very  liKely,  at  the  time  he  fouuded  the 
guild,  ha*l  A  design  for  a  church  near  the  "  Gild 
Hal,"  and  the  positioa  of  the  ancient  crofeB  which 
formerly  ptood  in  the  Market  Pluoe  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  site.     The  ancient  "  Gild  Uall"  whb  a 
massive  stoue  edifice,  and  stood  on  what  is  now  an 
open  space  between  the  Old  Charch  and  the  Angel 
Inn.      When  I  ^rote  my  little  work  on  the  '*  An- 
tiqiiies  of  Macclesfield,"  in  1871,  I  then  expressed 
an  opinion  a^  to  the  site  of  this  hall,  which  was  in 
March,  of  ihe  year  1878,  verified  by  the  discovery  of 
the  remains  of  the  northern  gate;  and  about  a  fort« 
night  afterwards  of  the  western  or  principal  entrance. 
The  site  of  the  hall  occupied  a  sort  of  triangular 
or  narroweii  square  at  the  eastern  end,  the  web  tern 
end  foiming  the  principal  entrance,  and  the  site  of 
the  SLcient  cross  was  at  this  point ;  and,  as  guild 
associations  of  that  period— namely,  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth   oenturies^-were   closely    allied  with  re- 
ligious duties,  they  would  select  an   eocleoiastical 
design   for  their  hall;  and  also  adopt  the  eastern 
position  as  the  site  for  their  oratory.      Ihis  waa 
shewn  by  the  blosk  of  buildings  or  shops  which  were 
erected  on  the  site  at  a  later  period,  after  the  old  hall 
was  destroyed,  and  which  buildings  we  saw  taken 
down  in  the  year  1828.     These  guilds  were  of  Anglo- 
Saxon   origin,  and  were  under  them  chiefly  of  a 
xeligiooB  character,  also  under  the  Norman  regime ; 
And  later  on  in  the  English,  tbey  were  carried  out  in 
the  same  belief  and  practice  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
liad  BO  warmly  cherished,  and  no  secular  guild  was 
founded  without  Its  connection  with  religious  duties, 
and  on  this  account  we  infer  that  the  building  would, 
lo  a  cerfain  extent,  be  used  for  religious  pui  poses  as 
well— at  least  until,  and  probably  after,  St.  Michael's 
Ohnroh  was  built ;  and  on  certain  days  or  feasts  of 
the  Church,  the  members  of  the  guild,  in  addition  to 
Im  duties  of  the  bzotherhood,  were  required  to  at- 
tend the  mother  Church  of  Prestbury  until  their  own 
obapel  was  erected.      This  accounts  for  the  space 
designed  for  their  oratory  or  ohapei,  attached  to  the 
building  at  the  cast  end.     In  ancient  times,  or, 
to  use   the   proper  expression,  in  Cathollo  times, 
these  guild  or  societies  were  formed  in  connection  with 
almost  every  parish  church,  or  even  in  hamlets  where 
only  a  small  church  was  situated,  similar  confraterni- 
ties  were   established  for  the    double  purpose  of 
assisting  each  other  in  temporal  matters,  and  to 
administer  comfort  to  each  other  during  life,  and  also 
at  the  time  of  death  to  ensure  a  proper  and  decent 
burial  of  the  body,  in  accordance  with  the  religious 


views  of  the  age.    And  thus  we  find  that  our  Anglo- 
Saxon   forefathers    betbonyht    them»elves  of  those 
pious  associatioiis  which  hHve  come  down  from  them 
to  us  for  the  ^elf-sttme  and  truly  Catholic  purpose- 
mutual  help  with  reisard  to  this  world  and  the  next. 
On  being  made  a  member,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  he 
was  sworn  upon  the  enshrined  relics  of  their  common 
patron  saiut  at  the  guild  altar,  where  they  met  in  the 
church,  pledged  bis  oath  to  stand  by  his  fiuilii- brother 
in  every  rightful  cause,  never  to  harm  his  person  or 
hurt  his  good  name.    It  would  seem  that  in  every 
parish  church  the  Anglo-i^axon  kept  a  holy  ^uiid,  for 
the  ninth  among  the  Church  canons,  enacted  under 
King  Edgar,  forbids  one  priest  to  deprive  another  of 
aiythiuK,  either  in  his  ministry,  his  shrift  shire,  or 
his  gild-shipe  (ancient  laws),  and  I  niay  here  also 
ob&er\e  that  the  civil,  as  well  as  the  religious  guilds, 
alwhys  put  themselves  under  the  patronage  of   a 
saint,  whom  they  chobe,  in  most  instances  on  aoconnt 
of   some    historical   faoie,    or,    as   they   called   it, 
"  mystery."    St.  Peter,  who  once  had  been  a  fisher- 
man, Whs  the  patron  of   the  London  guild  of  fish- 
mongers; St.  Danstan,  L(..ng  a  worker  in  gold,  the 
goltismith's   |.atron,   and   it   is  very    irobaUe  the 
ancient  *'  Merchant's  gild  of  Macclesfield  "  would  be 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Michael,  who  for  many 
oenturies  was  the  patron  saint  of  Cheshire,  to  whom 
tlie  Parish  Church  wad  dedicated,  and  had  it  not 
been  that  the  nave  and  chancel  of  the  church  had 
been  altered,  or  in  part  rebuilt,  since  the  times  we 
speak  of,  %ery  probably  we  might  have  been  able  to 
solve  the  question,  as  tbey  invariably  erected  what 
was  at  that  time  called  a  "  gild  altar  "  either  in  the 
guild  hall  or  m  the  church  adjacent  to  it.    The  shat- 
tered frame  of  many  an  old  English  Gild  Hall  still 
remains,  and  its  standing  may  always  be  found  hard 
by  the  churoh,  wherein  the  brotherhood  kept  up  the 
ohapei    of  their  patron   saint;    and  though  in  the 
country  psrish  and  the  lonely  hamlet,  this  building 
was  but  a  small,  though  well-arranged  place,  yet  in 
the  busy  tcvm  or  wealthy  city  it  arose  in  all  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  which  the  sister  arte  of  architec- 
ture«  sculpture,  and  painting  could  bestow  u|  on  it, 
and  showed,  as  St.  Mary's,  in  Coventry,  still  does,  the 
taste  and  wealth  of  the  members  of  the  guild*  while  it 
bore    testimony  to   the    cheerful  doings  and  kind 
hospitality  of  those  days  of  "  Merrie  England."    And 
we  may  not  doubt— to  judge  by  the  massive  remains 
of  stone-moulding  discovered  of  the  ancient  Gild 
Hall  of  Macclesfield— that  had  it  been  allowed  to 
remain  we   might  now  see  as  noble  a  specimen  of 
architecture.    In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  these 
guilds  in  the  Saxon  age,  ana  down  to  the  16th  century, 
were  made  up  of  individaals  from  sll  ranks  ol  feociOvj, 
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often  nombering,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  brother- 
hood the  ralinx  king,  with  his  qaeen,  great  etrh, 
noble   ladies,     olnarohmen,    soldiers,    the     wealthy 
oitizen,  and  the   lowliest  workm  iq  in  the  town  or 
city  where  they  were  established.     They  generally 
chose  a  ijaitionlar  dreas  to  be  worn  by  all  the  mem- 
bers alike  whenever  they  were  gathered  toeether, 
and  on  certiin  days  or  feasts  wonld  go  in  procession 
from  the  Gmid  Hall  to  the  charcb,  eioh  olad  in  the 
eostunse  of  t  leir  order.    In  *'  Stowe's  Surrey  "  we 
find  in  1383  there  was  a  gild  at  Norwich  of  this  des* 
oriptlon.    By  volantiry  oontribatio'is  they  founded 
a  gnild  which  was  incorporated  by  King  Henry  the 
Fifth,  by    the  name  of   '*  The   aldermea,  maRters, 
brethren,  and  sisters  of  the  fraternity  and  gild  of  St. 
George,  in  Norwich,  with  power  to  clothe  themselves 
in  any  livery,  and  yearly  t j  hold  ond  make  a  feast  in 
any  omvenient   place  in  the  city,    and  to  hive   a 
'common  seal'   t>    sue  and   be  sned.     The   prior, 
mayor,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen  to  have  power  to  ezp^l 
or  remove   all  membora   of   the  gild  for    any   bad 
behavio>ir."    At  the  time  of  the  change  of  reliudon  in 
the  16 ''h  csnt'iry — all  'gnilds  being  dispensed  with  — 
the  old  Gil  I  H  ill  of  Macclesfield  mi$;ht  for  a  time  be 
nsed  for  p'lrposes  connected  with  the  afiiiraof  the 
boroagh,  but  it  is  very  probable  the  miteriah  of  the 
old  pUce  would  be  used  in  th<)  one  crested  in   the 
16th  century,  and  the  site  bailt  upon  and  nsed  as 
•hop4  as  we  saw  them  prior  to  their  demolition  in  the 
year  1823.    The  few  remains  discovered  in  the  year 
1878  itpp-iar  to  have  been  overlooked  and  left  in  situ 
as  they  were  found. 

I    A.   FiNNBT. 

Man  Hanobd  on  Stockpobt  Moos. 
(Quer/  No.  76-lfanh  6.) 
[182.]  The  man  to  whom  your  oorrespondent 
zefers  was,  I  believe,  really  hinged  at  Chester  for 
killing  his  wife  with  a  hand-brash,  he  being  a 
ohimney-sweep.  He  was  afterwards  pat  in  a  cage 
and  brought  to  Stookport  in  a  cart,  to  be  taken 
ftbzoogh  the  prinoipal  street!  of  the  town.  He  was 
then  taken  up  to  Stockport  Moor  to  be  gibbetted.  I 
had  thia  from  an  old  lady  some  40  or  more  years  age, 
who  bad  seen  the  prooessioa  go  throogh  the  town. 

Jamss  Hsts. 
LuBiUTr  oy  Lnxnnas. 

(QiMry  No.  lOa-Manli  11) 
[183.]  In  answer  to  yonroorzeependent,  Mr  Mo^ 
tamy  I  belie? e  it  is  perfectly  tme  that  an  ionkeeper 
is  compelled  to  find  food  and  lodgings  loi|.tnvelleit 
la  10  lar  as  the  aooommodation  of  his  honae  allowi* 
He  is  not  obliged  to  famish  hiai  with  eveiy  Uadof 


food  he  might  ask  for,  bat  such  as  is  of  an  ordinary 
and  customary  kind.  He  oannoti  re^u>«e  him  a<lmi8- 
sioa  on  any  other  plea  than  that  his  house  i>  full. 
This  liability  only  affects  travellers,  and  ot'ier  KuestB 
it  is  understood  could  not  claim  under  the  same  pro- 

I  vision.  This  is  briefly  the  law  as  I  have  always 
understood  it,  but  perhips  some  other  oorrespondent 
can  furnish  more  definite  information  on  the  pcdnt. 

OwBN  Johnson. 

Phbbtbubt. 
(Query  No.  84~March  6.) 
[184.]     Of  the  origin  of  this  name,  Mr  Finney,  to 
whom   Macclesfield  and  its  neighbourhood  is  deeply 
indebted  for  his  historical  researches,  says:— *' It  is 
strange  that  the  name  of  Priest's  Town,  or  Preatbury, 
which  implies  the  burial-place  of  priests,  cnnnot  be 
more  definitely  ascertained.      Bishop  Gastrell  says 
that  *at  Prestbur^  there  was  anciently  a  priorj,  the 
foundations  of  which  have  oftt^n  been  discovered;' 
but  there  is  nothing  that  gives  us  direct  evideuoe  of 
this  fact.    It  is  true  there  is  an  eatnte  called  Upton 
Priory,  between  the  village  of  P  rest  bury  an  1  Maccles- 
field, but  how,  or  by  what  means,  it  obtained  the 
name,  is  h>ird  to  SHy.    It  is  surmised  that  at  or  about 
the  time  of  dissolving  such  places,  there  was  a  small 
ceil,  or  religious  house,  here  attached  to  theOhnrch 
of  Prestbnry,  but  as  we  have  no  account  ia  the  disso- 
lution records    it  might  have  been  ouly  just  founded, 
and  so  the  ntme  has  been  handed  down  as  Upton 
Priory,    notwithstanding."    .    .    .    "Prestbnry     is 
situated  nearly  three  miles  north  of  Maoolesfield.  Its 
name  denotes  S&zon  origin— Preostburgh.      A  tradi- 
tion is  still  extant  that  one  Leofrio  inhabited  a  honse 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Butley   Hall,   and  that 
another  Saxon  freeman  possessing  lands  in  the  town- 
ship of  Butley  was  suffered  to  retain  them  at  the 
lime  of  Doomsday  survey,  1086.     A  discovery  of 
Saxon  graves  in  Bntley  some  70  years  ago  places  this 
beyond  ooxgecture."  Ed. 

Stoozpobt     Old    Fooibb. 

«|iMT  No.  ll»-afaroh  19.) 
[185.]  The  Stockport  Grenadiera,  or  "Old 
Fogies"  as  they  were  nicknamed  at  the  time,  weM 
sworn  in  as  special  constables  in  1801.  They  were 
enrolled  at  a  Ume  when  the  First  Napoleoa 
threatened  and  took  ateps  to  invade  Bngland,  and  it 
ia  only  fidr  that  the  nanee  of  the  men  who»  in  the 
honr  of  their  nation's  petO,  ?olanteered  their  ae- 
i4stanee»  shonld  be  resooed  from  obUvion.  I  aa 
happQy  enabled  te  famish  the  names.  It  wiU  be 
remembered  that  at  the  time  of  olearingovttheold 
Ooart  Hoasis,  prior  to  its  partial  xe-ereotion,  in  a 
bca  where  it  had  lain  for  npwardsof  70  yean,  there 
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was  difoovered  the  identioMl  banner  of  ibe^e  *'  Old 
VoiiiKB"  Their  names  were  as  follows :^Joba 
Combs,  H'-nry  Gh^mook,  Thomas  Glsyton,  Aftron 
Harrop,  Ut^o  Hi  time,  William  Lister*  George  Mayer, 
Andrew  Plant,  Joiiah  Bii;by,  John  Wood,  William 
Won^encrfft,  Willi  im  Pickford,  Fraaois  Birken, 
Thomas  Dobson.  William  E  idi^on,  Wiliam  Parker, 
Jarars  Rumsoar,  Jimes  Arrowsmitb,  Jos«'pb  Shipley, 
Thomas  W(M)d,  Snmael  Wood,  Joba  Bankv,  Simon 
Brierley,  Samuel  Dtkin,  Joseph  Nodin,  Richard 
Owen,  Qe  rce  Pickering,  Thomas  Rojle,  Biohard 
Sharpe.  William  Talks,  Thomas  Moore,  Simeon 
Slddall,  John  Elliott,  John  Hyde,  Thomas  Manning, 
John  Nodin  Thomas  Pickford.  John  Boyle,  Thomas 
tSoott,  Peter  Wyatt,  Jonathan  Bobioson. 

VXBDM. 

**Babl,"  OB  "A  Babl." 
(Qoery  No.  196-Manh  19.) 
[186.]  1  have  no  authority  for  my  supposition 
respecting  the  above  words  which,  now  your  corres- 
pondent mentions  it,  I  remember  being  in  nse  in  onr 
games  in  boyhood,  but  I  think  it  is  a  corruption  of 
the  words  **Bar  all,"  or  a  supposed  place  of  nnotusry 
where,  as  in  old  times,  a  refugee  for  any  crime  was 
free  from  arrest.    I  shall  be  glad  to  bear  whether  my 

supposition  is  correct. 

S.  W.  J. 

[187.]  The  Bbaxhall  Mubdbb.— I  am  told  that 
some  20  or  25  years  ago  there  was  a  horrible  murder 
of  a  man  named  Andersen  or  Henderson.  The  man 
was  skot,  and  his  son  was  charged  with  the  crime.  Is 
the  house  still  standing  where  the  deed  was  com- 
mitted, and  can  any  parUonlars  of  the  affair  be  given 
by  any  of  your  oontributors  ?  Seupbb. 

[188.]  "  Cbabmimo."— I  notice  that  your  corres- 
pondents speak  of  "charming"  as  of  something  that 
happened  in  the  far  distant  past.  I  think  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  there  be  any  one  now-a-days 
who  is  in  possession  of  one  of  these  **  charms,"  and  if 
to,  the  kind  of  charm.  K.  F.  Q. 

[189.1  WttMSLow  OouBT  IiBbt.<— In  the  note 
signed  W.  N.  in  your  last  issae  there  ooonrrs  a  men- 
tion of  a*' Court  Leet"  at  WUmslow.  I  sboold  like 
to  ask  for  some  particulars  oonoeniing  it  When  was 
it  discontinued,  under  what  baron  was  it  begun,  fto. 

Ekquibbb. 

[140.]  An  Old  Chsshcbe  Pbovbbb.— There  is  a 
pxoTsrb  frtquently  heard  in  the  more  southern  parts 
of  Cheslure  to  the  following  eiliect :— *'  Better  wed 


over  the  miioa  thaa  over  the  moor.'*    What  is  the 
meaning  of  it  ? 

Saudbach.  J.  p. 

[141.]  VEaBTABiANisM.— I  wouder  if  you  have 
many  readers  who  are  vegetarians  ?  Will  tiiey  please 
to  give  their  experience  (not  extracts  of  otUer  opin- 
ions), and  state  any  benefits  they  may  have  derived 
from  this  system  of  living.  Also,  how  long  they  have 
followed  this  mode  of  supporting  their  frame.  What 
kind  of  easily  .gotten  plants  can  be  beneficially  used 
for  salads?  b.  F.  G. 

[142.]  BOSS1IAB7  AT  FvNXBALS.— Is  the  old  cus* 
torn  of  distributing  sprigs  of  rosemary  to  the  guests 
at  a  funeral— onoe  such  a  common  practice  in  the 
hamlets  about  Stockport — entirely  gone  cut  of  date  ? 
What  was  ic  typical  of  ?  Owxn  Johnson. 

[148  ]  Bannbhs  or  Cbicy  and  Agincoubt.^ 
In  his  *'  Ramble  to  Presibnty,"  Mr  Finney,  of 
Maoclebfield,  states  that  until  the  year  1750,  the 
prond  banners  of  Creoy  and  Agiooonrt  floated  in  the 
ohnroh  at  Prestbury.  What  banners  were  these, 
the  Royal  Standards  P  Or  the  banners  of  some 
local  ohief?  How  oame  they  to  be  hung  in 
Prestbory  ?  And  where  are  they  at  the  present 
time?  £d. 

[144]  " Old  Jump."— Some  time,  early  in  the 
present  century,  about  1815  or  1816, 1  have  heard  tell 
that  there  were  some  peculiar  incidents  eonnected 
with  the  death  and  burial  of  a  person  named  Jump, 
who  died  in  the  old  dispensary  in  Daw  Bank.  The 
particulars,  as  I  have  heard  them,  are  that  at  her 
funeral,  as  the  persons  bearing  the  bier  ascended 
Meal  House  Brow,  they  heard  strange  rumblings  in 
the  coffin  and  at  once  set  down  the  load,  and  on 
taking  off  the  lid  found  they  were  carrying  only  a 
load  of  stones  and  earth  which  had  shifted  on  being 
carried  out  of  the  horizontal  and  so  told  tales.  What 
became  of  the  body  ?  Csn  any  person  give  the  fall 
facts  ?    I  think  the  discovery  led  to  a  riot. 

Sbxpkb. 

[146.]  Watbbloo  Boad,  Stockpobt  ^Docs  such 
a  thing  as  a  drawing  or  painting  exist  of  the  above 
road,  previous  to  its  being  filled  in  and  levelled.  I 
am  told  it  was  (a  Jvcry  pretty  dell  at  one  timr,  the 
stream  at  the  bottom  being  crossed  by  a  foot-bridge 
only,  and  this  within  the  rfmembrsnce  of  persons 
still  alive.  At  whore  cost  was  the  work  of  levelling 
uBdeittken  and  what  year  was  it  begun  ? 

S.W.J. 
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Anbodotb  of  Ma  Abtlet  op  Dukinfield. 

[146.]  In  an  old  MS3  book,  bought  recently  at  the 
sale  of  Mr  Swinnerton's  library,  there  ia  the  following 
note : — "  Mr  Aatley,  of  Daokinfield,  in  Cheshire,  boast- 
ing of  the  great  depth  of  good  soil  aboat  his  house  wss 
told  that  he  might  grow  *  madder'  (Shsrardia)  there,  a 
Taloable  plant  nsed  in  dyeing,  but  he  reUied  that  be 
doTit  not  do  that  lest  the  C9untry  should  say  that  he 
*  grew  madJcr  and  madder  T  " 

Gatley.  P.M.H. 

Tablxt  Hall  and  Rosthkknb  Mbrb. 
(.147  ]  From  the  interesting  "  Tour  about  Cheshire," 
from  which  wo  have  previously  quoted  in  Note  37,  we 
extract  the  following  ojnduding  notice :— "  From 
Marple  Hall  the  traveller  will  pass,  with  what 
speed  he  can,  through  the  factories,  railways,  viaducts, 
and  smoke  of  Stockport,  to  a  sight  of  Bramhall  Hall, 
the  finest  black  and  white  house  in  Cheshire,  if  not  in 
England,  and  the  seat  of  the  Davenports  since  the  days 
of  Bdward  III.,  until  a  few  months  since  it  was  sold  to 
a  building  company.  Such  treasures  as  could  be  trans- 
ported to  other  seats  of  the  family  have  no  doubt  es- 
caped the  hammer,  though  they  no.  longer  remain  in 
iitu;  but  the  great  hall  no  longer  contains  the  family 
arms,  or  armour  or  relics  of  the  Civil  War,  which  once 
set  off  its  oak  wainscots;  the  Plaster  Boom,  so  called 
from  its  .floor  of  that  material,  sometimes  seen  in  Tudor 
houses,  and  the  Paradise  Boom,  which  takes  its  name 
from  Dame  Dorothy  Davenport's  treatment  of  the  Fall 
in  needlework,  are  denuded  of  their  tapestry ;  and  there 
is  more  pain  thau  pleasure  in  exploring  an  externally 
unique  mansion  which  may  be  refurnished  and 
decorated  in  doubtful  taste,  or  perchance  share  the  neg- 
lect which  has  befallen  Old  Moreton  Hall.  In  notable 
contrast  to  the  present  ooadition  of  Bramhall  is  the  old 
Hall  of  kindred  type,  which  forms  a  great  attraction 
in  the  domain  of  Tabley,  near  Knutsford.  Tabley  Hall, 
itself  some  two  miles  west  of  Knutsford,  is  a  fine,  un 
dnlating  park  with  a  modern  brick  mansion,  fronted  by 
a  Doric  portico  and  terrace,  and  containing  a  fine  picture 
gallery,  noted  for  its  Turners.  Its  old  Hall,  or  the 
extant  east  side  of  it,  is  situate  on  an  island  in  the  moat 
to  the  right  of  the  drive  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
lodge.  It  is  a  marvel  of  timber  construction,  has  an 
oak  staircase  and  gallery^  oak-pannelled  rooms^ 
one  known  as  "Lady  Leicester's  oratory,"  and 
another  having  a  cornice  bearing  the  date 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  ~-  and  other  remarkable 
imber-work    opened    to    view    by    the    taste    and 


care    of    Lord   de    Tabley,    the   present  owner.     A 
bay  window  of  armorial  stained  glass,  and  a  chimney- 
piece  of  1619  curving,  in  compartments  of  which  are  the 
figures  and  names  of    Luoretia   and    Cleopatra,  are 
amongst  the  fixtures  of  this  unique  old  mansion ;  and 
is  also  set  off  with  handsome  old  cabinets,  and  (inter 
alia,  with  an  ancient,  perhaps  Italian)  <*  spinet,"  under 
the   lid  of  which  is  a  quaint   emblematical  painting. 
Hard  by  it,  also  on  the  moat,  is  a  chapel  of  Jacobean 
style  and  type  of  date  1675,  built  by  that  devoted  ser- 
vant of  his  royal  master  Sir  Peter  Leicester,  the  former 
historian  of  Cheshire  and  ancestor  of  the  present  lord, 
who  has,  however,  changed  his  original  surname  far  that 
of  Warren.    It  was  copied  from  Brasenose  old  chapel 
at  Oxford.    It  is  kept  up  and  still  used,  its  fittings, 
painted  glass,  and  reredos  being  in  excellent  harmony. 
Some  two  or  three  miles  distant  is  the  almost  unique 
black  and  white  timber  church  of   Lower  or  Nether 
Peover,  in  which  nave,  chancel,  screen,  north  and  south 
aisles  and  chapels,  indeed  exterior  and  interior  alike  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  built  of  stone  by  John  Boden 
in  1582,  are  of  timber  and  plaster  work.     One  of  the 
mortuary  chapels  belongs  to  the  Shakorleys,  who  suf- 
fered,  like   Sir  Peter  Leicester,  for   their  fidelity  to 
Charles  I. ;  and  the  old  church  was  carefully  and  con- 
servatively restored  by  Salvin  in  1852.    Had  we  space 
we  oonld  say  more  about  this  most  interesting  ecclesias- 
tical phenomenon,  which  might  perhaps  be  matched  on  a 
small  scale  in  Montgomeryshire ;  but  we  must  pass  on 
to  get  a  sight,  ere  we  quit  Mid-Cheshire,  of  its  largest 
and   loveliest    of   meres,   Rostheme,  a  deep,    broad, 
picturesque  sheet  of  water  stretching  over  the  valley 
towards  Bowdon  and  Dunham  Masaoy,  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  acres  in  extent,  and  in  parts  a  hundred  feet  in 
depth.      Local  opinion  held  it  to   be  bottomless  till 
Admiral  Cotton  took  the  soundings,  and  local  folklore 
tells  of  a  mermaid  which  on  Easter  Sunday  rings  a  bell 
in  its  depths.    It  is  more  creditable  that   it  may  have 
once  formed  with  the  meres  of  Tatton,  Tabley,  Mere, 
Budworth,  and  others,  a  vast  sheet  of  water  botwixc 
Alderley  and  High  Leigh.    However  that  may  be,  it  is 
a  sight  which  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  should  not 
miss,  to  gaze  from  Bostheme  (the  tarn  of  the  Holy 
Hood's)  churchyard,  above  the  lake  on  the  south,  upom 
the  high  ground  across  the  valleys  of  the  Bollin  and  the 
BirkiUf  and  the  near  view  of  the  irregular  txpanse  of  the 
mere,  where  the  botanist  will  find  his  account  in  many 
of  the  rare  aquatic  plants  which  enrich  the  flora  of 
Cheshire." 


BOOICS  P&INTBD  IN  STOCKPOIbT. 

[148.]  "  The  Travels  of  Fum-Hom  t  or,  the  Volun* 
teer  Besignation.     An  Oriental  apologue. 
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Satire  now  takes  a  wider  aim. 
And  holds  false  Honor  up  to  Shame  : 
Bat  tho'  'gainst  Vice  more  bold  is  grown, 
Sapports  the  Altar  and  the  Throne. 

[Part  let  and  2ndl.    Stockport:  printed  by  J.  Clarke « 

Underbank,  1804."  Alpsbd  Burton. 


WiLUSLOW  COUBT  LeET. 
(Qaoiy  No.  189.    Marsh  26.) 
[149.]    The  Ooart  Laet  of  Sir  HampUrey  de  Traf- 
ford,  Baronet,  for  Lis  manor  and  fee  of  Bollin-oum- 
Korclifte,    was   held   at   the    Bing   O'   Bells    Inn, 
Wilmslow,  until  a  few  years  back— perhaps  20.  There 
was  also  a  Court  Baron  held  at  the  Swan  by  the  Earl 
of  Stamford,  and  since  he  sold  the  manor,  by  Mr 
Proflsoott^  the  owner  of  the  Bollin  estate.    These 
were  joint  lords  of  the  manor,  and  this  arose,  as  I 
have  been  told,  by  one  of  the  Stamfords  and  one    of 
the  De  Traffords  marrying  co-heiresses  from  Bollin 
HaU  lang  syne.    All  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  can  be 
seen  in  "  Earwaker's  East  Cheshire,"  ''Ormerod,"  &c . 

W.  N. 

LiNDOW  WOBKHOUSE. 

(00617^0.128.    Marohl9th.) 

[150.]  The  old  Workhouse  at  Wilmslow,  on  Line 
dow  Racecourse,  was  buUt  for  a  parochial  Workhouse 
at  the  time  the  Workhouse  land  was  enclosed.  The 
trust  deeds  of  the  Workhouse  land  would  give  th 
date.  I  think  it  mast  be  over  100  years  back.  Some 
thing  about  this  matter  appeared  in  the  Advertiser 
some  time  back,  in  the  shape  of  some  old  papers  by  a 
Mr  Finney,  of  Fulshaw ;  a  reference  to  the  file  would 
give  some  information  to  your  querist. 

The  building  was  used  as  a  Workhouse  until  the 
passing  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  and  for  some  time 
after— indeed,  until  the  paupers  were  removed  to  the 
new  Workhouse  at  Kuutsford.    Wlien  I  was  a  boy 
the  paupers  oconpied  it  under  a  governor  or  master 
named  Georgo  Heywooi,  and    a  lunatic  (a  woman 
jumpedone  morning  from  the  third  storey,  and  ran 
across  the  Common  as  light  as  a  oat.      Some  of  the 
boys  went  to  the  silk  mill  and  some  to  the  National 
School.    I  am  sure  of  this,  for  one  of  the  schoolbuya 
from  the  Workhouse  gave  me  the  most  thorough 
"  hiding"  in  an  hour's  stand-up  flght  that  I  ever  got» 
and  be  was  by  no  means  parsimonious  of  his  favours* 
for  he  served  several  others  "the  same  siuoe."      If 
that  lad  be  Uving,  he  must  have  made  his  way  in  the 
world.    This  was  when  a  man  named  l^indlow,  the 
last  master,  was  in  charge.     The  old  Workhouse 
ought  to  be  made  into  a  sohooL     It  is  the  best  place 
I  ever  saw  for  a  bojirdiug  school.  w.  N 


Bbitakmli. 

(Qaexy  No.  121.    Maroh  19th.) 

[151.]  The  following  appeirs  in  an  early  file  of 
this  paper  on  the  origin  of  the  figure  of  Britannia  on 
our  coins.  It  is  merely  given  as  a  literary  extract, 
and  has  evidently  been  taken  from  some  published 
volume  of  the  time,  though  we  cannot  ascertain  any 
further  particulars.  The  extract  is  as  follows  t— "To 
Charles  II.'s  partiality  for  his  graceful  and  accom- 
plished cousin  Frances  Stuart  we  owe  the  elegant  re- 
presentation of  Britannia  on  our  coins.  His  admira- 
tion of  this  celebrated  beauty  induced  him  to  assail 
her  with  compliments,  but  in  vain ;  and  it  was  from 
one  of  the  medals  struck  to  perpetuate  his  high 
opinion  of  her  delicate  symmetry,  that  Britannia  was 
stamped  in  the  form  she  still  bears  on  our  ooins.^ 
We  give  this  for  what  it  is  worth.  Perhaps  it  may 
stimulate  our  correspondent  to  verify  it  or  otherwise . 

Ed. 
*' Valet." 
(Query  No.  194.    Maroh  19th.) 
[152.]    Begardiug  the  origin  of  this  word,  Borel,  in 
his  glossary,  states  that  the  term  valet  was  anciently 
applied  to  the  King's  eldest  son;  aud  hence,  he  re- 
marks, the  valet,  or  knave,  follows  the  king  and  queen 
in  a  pack  of  cards.  Histobicub. 

Knutsford  Baces. 

(Query  No.  119.    March  19th.) 

[153.]  A  friend  of  miue  has  severalvols.of  oldUacing 

Calendars,  the  oldest  of  them  is  dated  1762.    There 

were  races  iu  Knntsford  that  year  on  the  27th,  28kb, 

and  29th  July. 

Kuutsford.  H. 

Chabmino. 
(Qaeiy  No.  188.  March  26th.) 
[154.]  Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  I  lived  in  a 
country  village  in  North  LanoAshire,  About  two 
miles  away,  towards  the  Fellst  there  lived  an  old 
farmer,  who  beUeved  in  and  gave  charms  for  the  tooth- 
ache.  And  what  is  more,  I  ooald  now  recall  several, 
to  all  appearance,  intelligent  persons,  who  wore  those 
charms  with  full  faith  iu  their  efficacy.  We  had  an  old 
servant,  a  bit  of  a  character  in  her  way,  who,  having 
suffered  from  the  toothache,  was  advised  to  procure  a 
oharm.  She  accordingly  walked  the  two  miles,  saw 
the  old  farmer,  who  wrote  something  on  a  scrap  of 
notepaper,  folded  it  up,  told  her  on  no  account  to 
look  at  at  or  the  charm  would  not  work,  but  to  sew  it 
up  in  a  small  calico  bag,  and  wear  it  under  her  cloth- 
ing. In  this  case,  however,  curiosity  got  the  mastery, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  recollect  the  words  of  the  oharra 
never  minding  the  spelling,  ran  :— 
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Saint  Peter  Mt  on  a  marblo  sfcono  ; 

Jeans  passed  bye  and  said,  '*  What  ailetk  thee  Fetor  ?" 

Peter  said,  *'  O  Lord  my  teeth  aeheth ;" 

Jesns  said,  **  Take  this  and  wear  it  for  my  sake, 

And  tbon  shait  aever  have  the  teeth  aehe." 


B.J. 


The  Bbamhall  Mubvbr. 


(QneiyNo.187.    March  96th.) 

[155.1  What  is  known  as  the  Bramball  murder 
happened  on  the  29th  of  September,  1857.  The 
person  charged,  and  asrainst  whom  Tery  strong 
evidenoe  pointed,  was  James  Ferguson  Hender- 
son, the  son  of  the  murdered  man  James  Henderson. 
The  house  still  stands  where  the  family  lived, 
and  is  known  as  Hardy  Farm.  The  old  man 
was  found  dead  in  bed  with  a  gunshot  wound  in 
his  face,  the  clearest  cTidenoe  being  considered  the 
waddiog  of  the  gun  which  caused  the  wound,  which 
was  printed  paper,  a  oorresponding  parb  being  found 
in  the  son's  chamber,  and  also  some  of  the  same 
printed  matter,  a  portion  of  a  book  called  "Ihe 
Cottage  Girl,"  in  the  garden  where  a  few  days  pre- 
Tionslythe  son  had  used  it  as  waddiog  when  shooting 
sparrows.  The  son,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  was 
found  *'  Not  guilty  **  at  Chester,  and  some  time  after 
left  for  A.ustralia.  There  was  a  report  came  afterwards 
of  his  death,  but  whether  true  or  not  I  cannot  say.  I 
remember  at  the  time  that  thore  was  nearly  being  a 
breach  of  the  peace  at  the  shop  of  Mr  Ambery,  an 
emigration  agent,  when  it  was  discovered  that  young 
Henderson  was  there  arranging  for  his  departure.  He 
got  out  of  the  way  of  the  angry  crowd  by  means  of  a 
back  door.  Jacques. 

[156]  Mr  Honderson  was  murdered  at  the  Hardy 
F<irm,  Bramball,  on  the  30th  September,  1857.  He 
was  60  yeirs  of  age,  and  was  shot  dead,  in  bed.  An 
inquest  was  held  at  the  Yiotoria  Inn,  but  a^ourned. 
IThe  son,  James  Henderson,  was  accused,  and  after- 
wards committed  to  the  Chester  Assizes  for  trial.  Mr 
Serjeant  Parry  defended  him  ;  he  was  acquitted  and 
soon  after  left  the  country.  The  house  is  still  stand- 
ing, and  is  so  substantial  that  it  is  likely  to  last 
another  century.  It  is  a  large  whitewashed  building, 
situated  in  Hack  Lane.  A  very  full  account  of  the 
murder  and  trial  is  given  in  the  Manohester  Oowfier, 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  Free  Bcferonce  Library, 
King-street,  Manchester.  W.  E.  B. 

Old  Jump. 

(Qoery  No.  Ill,  liaroh  26th.) 
[157.]  The  event  referred  to  in  the  query  144  is 
fcmewhal  as  follows,  as  I  have  heard  it  related  by  old 
people.  A  well-known  inhabitant,  who  had  some 
psenliar  ailment,  was  taken  to  the  Old  Dispensary  in 
Daw  Bank,  which  is  still  standing  opposite  Mr  Wal- 
ihew's  Mill,  Stockport.  He  lay  there  some  time,  and  even- 


tually enooumlied  to  his  complaint.  Being  a  peculiar 
case  and  well-known,  his  funeral  attracted  some  atten- 
tion, and  as  the  cortege  was  on  its  way  to  the  Parish 
Church,  Stockport,  and  when  going  up  Mealhouse 
or  Dungeon  Brow,  the  coffin  being  carried  on  a  bier ,it  was 
noticed  that  there  was  a  remarkable  sound  in  the  coffin, 
and,  thinking  the  old  man  had  come  to  life,  the  bearers 
hastened  to  open  the  coffia,  bat,  as  related,  found  only 
stfmes  and  earth.  The  by-standers  became  enraged  at 
what  they  considered  a  case  of  "  body-snatching,"  so 
common  at  that  time,  and  believing  that  the  clergy  of 
the  churoh  where  the  funeral  was  to  take  place  knew 
of  the  alfdir,  they  made  for  the  ehuroh  and  threatened, 
or  actuilly  did  break  opon  the  doors  to  get  at  the 
officiating  minister.  The  body,  I  believe,  never  did 
'  turn  up,*'  and  current  report  had  it  that  the  medical 
men  at  the  time  used  it  for  anatomical  purposes. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  older  readers  can  verify  these 
particulars  better  than  I  can. 

Ybrum. 

Babl,  OB  A  Babl. 
(Qaery  No.  126, 186.  Much  19tb,  96th.) 
[168]  The  word  "Barl"  or  "Barley,"  in  use 
among  children  at  play,  is  a  corruption  of  the  word 
"  Parley,"  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  which 
signifies  a  truce,  to  hold  a  conference  as  with  an  op- 
ponent. M.  G. 

Bullock's  Smitht. 
(Qaeries,  Nos.  46, 73, 74,  99.    Feb.  26'.h,  Maieh  6tb,  12th.) 

[159.]  I  have  just  met  with  the  following  extract 
from  an  old  newspaper,  printed  October,  1836:^ 
*'  This  township  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  name 
from  a  smith  named  Bollock,  who  settled  there  time 
out  of  mind.  On  Monday  last  a  procession  was  formed, 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  ceremony  of  rc- 
christening  the  township  by  the  name  of  aaaal  Grove, 
was  performed  by  'Whistling  Will,'  the  public  bell- 
man of  Stockport,  who  was  mounted  on  horseback.  A 
horseshoe,  tongues,  and  other  blacksmith's  tools,  were 
duly  buried,  and  the  bellman  solemnly  announced 
that  the  township  would  in  futnte  be  called  by  its 
new  name."  «  ,,  «. 

Qatley.  ^'  M.  H. 

BOSEXABT  AT  FUIIBBALS. 

(Qaeiy  No.  14S-lCarah  SS. 
[160.]  Bosemary.— Your  presence  revives  me. — 
This  shrub  yields  by  distillation  a  light,  pale,  essen- 
tial oil  of  great  fragrance,  which  is  imparted  to  recti- 
fied spirit.  It  was  formerly  recommended  for 
strengthening  the  nervous  system,  headaches,  etc., 
as  well  as  to  strengthen  the  memory.  Bosemary  has 
also  been  made  the  emblem  of  fidelity,  and  used 
accordingly,  to  be  worn  at  weddings,  and  on  the  earn© 
principle  at  funerals.     It  is  the  principal  ingredient 
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in  Hungary  water,  and  is  dra&k  as  tea  for  headaches, 
and  by  nervons  persona.  The  cenatry  onstom  of  dis- 
tributing rosemary  at  funerals  was  very  common 
previous  to  1868,  but  from  that  year  it  has  been  fast 
dying  out.  Q.  H.  N. 

[161.]  The  rosemary  is  an  "  In  memoriam/'  and 
has  been  from  ancient  days.  Tn  Shakespeare's  play 
of  "Hamlet,"  poor  Ophelia  does  not  forget  this, 
though  her  mind  has  given  way  under  accumulated 
grief.  She  says  :—'*  There's  rosemary.  That's  for 
remembrance ;  pray  yon,  love,  remember."  Flowers 
Mem  now  to  take  the  place  at  f  anerals  of  the  beautl- 
nl  bat  lops  showy  rosemary.  M-  G. 

An  Old  Chbshibb  Paovsbb 

(Qaery  No.  140.  March  £6th.) 
[162]  The  "mizon"  represents  riches,  albeit  coarsely 
obtained ;  the  '*  moor"  represents  bleak  and  barren 
poverty.  Therefore,  '*  Batter  wed  over  the  mizon 
than  over  the  moor,"  may  be  read,  "  Better  wed  with 
ill-gotten  gear  than  with  pure  aad  honest  poverty." 
The  proverb  does  no  oredit  to  Cheshire.  M.  G. 

[163.]  BoDT-SNATOBiNa  AT  Aldxblbt.  —  About 
the  time  when  the  infamous  Burke  was  discovered  at 
his  nefarious  practices,  I  believe  the  same  inhuman 
orimes  were  being  committed  in  Alderley.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  give  us  any  particulars  aa  to  whether 
the  offenders  at  Alderley  were  ever  brought  to  justice  ? 

LiNDOW. 

[164.]  GiDDT  Lanb,  Sjlitdbach.— I  have  often 
wondered  how  this  lane  got  its  curious  name.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  enlighten  us  as  to  its  origin  ? 

Sandbach.  L.  P. 

[165.]  Bastillb.— I  often  hear  the  Workhouse 
spoken  of  as  the  Bastille.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
it  came  to  be  called  by  that  name. 

Sandbach.  Ij.  P. 

[166.]  Old  Cboss  at  Chbadlb.~Iq  1876  an  old 
Cross  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Oheadle.  I  shall 
feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  your  numerous  corre- 
spondents can  inform  me  in  what  part  of  Cheadle  the 
above  cross  stood,  where  it  was  found,  and  how  old 
it  is.  W.  E.  B, 

[167.1  Bock  Caveb  in  Stockpobt.— Many  years 
ago  I  remember  being  taken  to  see  a  cave,  or  caves, 
in  the  rocks  by  the  side  of  the  river  Mersey  in  New- 
bridge Lane,  Stockport.  There  were  some  traditions 
existing  that  they  had  been  used  by  robbers.  Being 
maoh  higher  than  the  river  level  I  could  not  see 
what  use  they  were.  Can  any  of  jonr  readers  tell 
anything  about  them.  S.  J. 


[168.]    BusHFOBD   Station.— In  old  local  railway 
time-tables  there  appears  the  name  of  this  station  aa 
being  between  Manchester  and  Levenshulme  on  the 
Iiondou  and  North-Westem  Bui  way.    Where  was  it 
situated ;  and  how  long  has  it  been  abolished  ? 

OwBN  Johnson. 

[169.  t  Stockpobt  Bbnbfactions.— I  happen  to 
know  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  several 
respectable  tradesmen  who,  when  bound  apprentice, 
had  their  premiums  paid  (j610)  ont  of  a  fund  whieh 
was  left  by  some  thoughtful  person  or  other.  The 
fund  was  avaflable  for  any  poor  apprentice  whose 
friends  were  unable  to  pay  the  premium.  It  woald 
be  interesting  to  know  something  more  of  this 
charity.  Is  it  still  in  being  ?  Who  has  the  charge 
of  it  ?    What  were  the  stipulations  ?  Sbupkb. 

[170.]  Thb  Stockpobt  Pabish  Chubch  Doles.— 
Can  anyone  eay  where  a  list  of  the  charities  in  con- 
nection with  the  Parish  Church  of  Stockport  is  to 
be  found.  They  once  were  to  be  seen  painted  in 
black  and  white  on  a  large  board  in  the  church;  these, 
I  think,  were  *'  renovated "  out  of  existence  eome 
years  ago;  let  us  hope  the  doles  themselvA  have  been 
more  fortunate.  I  shall  be  glad  of  information  on 
the  subject.  Cunious. 

[171.]  Chelfobd  AMD  Macclesfibld  Coach. — ^In 
1842  a  coach  was  running  between  Chelford  and 
Macclesfield.    When  did  it  cease  to  do  so  ? 

Macclesfield.  D.  Tatlob. 


An  Insulted  Little  Man. 

The  Kev.  John  Lookup,  who  was  minister  of  Mid- 
C<  Ider,  1698-1758,  possessed  very  respeotable  talent 
and  no  inconsiderahle  share  of  literary  attainments. 
Although  diminutive  in  stature,  yet  he  was  of  no 
small  importance  in  his  own  estimation,  and  on  all 
occasions  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  popular 
voice.  Wb  en  a  young  man,  Anne,  Duchess  of  Hamil- 
ton, then  living  at  Holyrood  House,  wished  a  chap- 
lain, and  he  and  Principal  G.  called  with  a  view  to 
the  appointment.  She  diecovered  from  her  sitting 
room  Uie  tiro  wending  their  way,  and  when  the  latter 
was  announced  be  was  ushered  into  her  presence. 
The  door  being  partly  opened,  and  Mr.  Lookup  with- 
out, she  said  something  about  his  appearance,  which 
he  did  not  relish,  and  wounded  his  feelings.  Beixkg 
called  in,  her  Ghrace  stated  the  business  for  which  the 
Piincipal  had  been  called.  The  remuneration,  how- 
ever, which  she  proposed  was  only  £5  a  year,  with 
bed,  board,  and  washing  ;  on  hearing  which  Mr. 
Lookup,  with  more  spirit  than  prudence,  immediately 
took  his  hat,  and  without  further  ceremony  said  to 
her  Grace,  if  such  were  her  terms  she  must  look  after 
a  lesser  person  even  than  him  to  fill  the  situation. 
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Saturday,  Afbil  9th,  1881. 


Stogcpobt  Mbbok^ktb  and  Manufaotubibs 

IN  1787. 

[172]     '*Taimicliff6'8    Topographical  Sarvey  of 

ihe  Goonties  of  Sbaiford,  Chester,  and  Lancaster  " 

(Nantwich,  1787),  gives  the  following  directory  of 

the  principal  merchants  and  manafaotorers  in  Stock- 
port and    neighhoorhood. 

"Market  day,  Friday. 

FriBoipal  inn,  the  White  Lion. 

Antrobos  Philip,  check  msnafactorer,  Bollington. 

Ashbrook  Bobert,  calico  manalactnrer. 

Bancroft  Bobert,  Mohair  button  mannfaotarer.  Hill- 
gAte. 

Beard  Oharles,  cotton  mannCactorer,  Cheapside. 

Booth  Samael,  cotton  mannfaoturer,  Ghestergate. 

Braddock  John,  cotton  mannCacturer,  Hillgate. 

Brentnali  Thomas,  calico  mannfaotorer,  Hillgate. 

Brooke  Thomas,  calico  manafactorer,  Hillgate. 

Brooke  Biohard,  calico  mannfaoturer,  Hillgate. 

Brown  Mary,  calico  mannfaoturer,  Hillgate. 

Brown  James,  check  and  calico  manufacturer,  Heaton 
Lane. 

Bruokshaw  James,  check  manufacturer,  Ghurchicate. 

BruckBhaw  Joshua,  check  manufacturer,  Bradbury. 

Buchanan  John,  hat  macufacturer,  TownBnd. 

Bury  Jeremiah,  check  manufacturer.  Great  Under* 

bank. 
OoUier  John,  calico  manufacturer,  Hillgate. 
Cook  Bobert,  check  manufacturer,  Denton. 
<3ook  Thomas,  check  manufactarer,  Denton. 

Dale  Joseph  and  John,  calico  manufaotorers,  Adling- 
ton  Square. 

•(He  James  and  Son,  check  and  sheeting  manufac- 
turers. High-street. 

Gordon  Samuel,  cotton  manufacturer,  Hillgate. 

•Grimes  Jabez,  calico  manufactarer,  Hillgate. 

Hampton  John,  silk  and  check  manufactarer,  High- 
stxeet. 

Hardy  William  and  Joshua,  colten  manufacturers. 
Manchester  HilL 

Haughton  Henry,  cotton  manufacturer.  High-street. 

Heaward  Joseph,  calico  manufacturer,  Garr-street. 

Howard  Joseph,  calico  manufacturer,  Hillgate. 

Hyde  David,  check  manufacturer.  Market  Place. 

Kershaw  Edmund,  silk  merchant,  Hillgate. 

Mayers  Bobert  and  John,  check  manufacturers,  Hill- 
gate. 

Boe  and  Kershaw,  calico  manufacturers,  Chadkirk. 

Sheppard  Bobert,  calico  ma&ufactTirers,  Bridge-street. 

Sidebottom  William,  button  manufacturer,  Twiry- 
dale. 


Sydebottom  William  Antrobus,  button  manufactarer, 
Hillgate. 

Torkington  Samuel,  cottoB  manufacturer,  Woollam- 
street. 

Twyford  Bobert,  cotton  manufacturer.  Castle. 

Whitehead  T.,  check  mannfaoturer,  Denton. 

Whittaker  John,  calico  mannfacturer.  Park. 

Wild  Jonathan,  cotton  manufacturer,  Woollam-street. 

Williamson  Lydia  and  Son,  button  manufacturers. 
Great  Underbank. 

Wood  William,  cotton  manufacturer,  Woollam-street. " 

AliFBBD  BUBTON. 

Gld  Houses  :— Buttbbt  Houses,  Hale. 
[178.]  A  short  distance  west  of  Davenport's 
Green  is  the  farmstead  known  as  the  Higher  Buttrey 
House.  It  is  an  ordinary  farmhouse  of  brick,  having 
been  many  years  ago  nearly  rebuilt  and  the  front 
modernised.  On  one  of  the  flags  in  the  kitchen  was 
formerly  the  initials  and  date  W.  H.  W.,  1666,  i,  e., 
"William  and  Hannah  Warburton,"  but  the  con- 
stant tread  of  feet  and  the  soooring  has  entirely 
obliterated  all  trace.  There  is  nothing  about  the 
present  building  to  oonnect  it  with  that  date. 
A  little  lower  down,  and  adjoining  the  ontbaildings 
of  the  farm.  Is  what  is  called  the  Lower  Batfcrey 
House ;  it  is  simply  a  cottsge,  having  replaced  an 
old  black-and-white  structure  nearly  CO  years  ago. 
From  what  I  have  been  able  to  glean,  it  must  have 
been  only  a  portion  of  a  larger  structure.  It  was 
formerly  within  a  square  moat,  and  from  what  re- 
mains, of  considerable  depth.  A  portion  on  the  east 
side  is  used  as  a  watering  pool  for  the  cattle.  On 
the  north  a  portion  is  still  in  its  original  state;  the 
west  side  is  filled  up,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  garden. 
The  south  is  entirely  filled  up,  and  forms  the  road- 
way, with  a  part  of  the  southern  bank  of  tbe  moat 
still  Tisible.  Having  occupied  the  cottage  for  a 
couple  of  years,  I  was  enabled  to  speculate  a  little 
upon  what  had  been,  from  the  number  of  squared 
stones  aboat  the  premises  and  the  remains  of  eld 
oak  timbers  utilised  in  tbe  outbuilding,  I  gathered  that 
it  had  stood  upon  a  foundation  of  ma:onry  similar  to 
what  may  be  seen  at  the  old  bamatHeaviley;  that 
it  was  bnilt  with  crooks,  and  possessed  one  or 
more  windows  with  moulded  mullions  and 
transoms  in  oak,  as  is  evident  from  the  jambs 
of  such  a  window  being  used  as  a  lintel 
in  an  adjoining  outhouse;  such  a  window  may  be  seon 
in  the  gable  of  the  timbered  portion  of  Harden  Hall. 
By  digging  in  tlio  garden  I  turned  up  the  heads  of 
several  of  these  so-called  fairy  pipes  used  by  tbe 
smokers  of  the  17th  century.  I  also  uncovered  an  old 
flight  of  stone  steps  going  down  into  the  moat,  and  h 
portion  of  brick  foundation  about  six  feet  in  adranoo 
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of  the  prAsent  bailding.     The  portion  of   moat  still 
remainiog  at  the  back  of  the  cottage  oontiios  a  blaok 
mni  of  ooDsidorable  depth,  and,  no  doabt,  oonoeals 
relics  of  a  bygone  ago.     The  faot  that  foar  footpaths 
iaterseot  each  other  at  this  spot  and  rnnning  to  the 
foar  pointu  of  the  compass  miiy  indio  ite  sosiethiDg  as 
to  its  antiqaity.  The  north  going  straight  to  Bagaley, 
the  south   oaming   ont  on  to  the  Wilmslow  Boad 
almost  opposite  to  Prospect  House,  a  portion  of  this 
running  across  land  belonging  to  Mr  Drooks  has  been 
stopped,  bat   as   Mr   Brooks,  I  was  told,  had   no 
Magistrate's  or  Jor,  I  always  took  that  way  as  it  was 
my  nearest  way  to  the  provision   shop  withoat  boing 
hindered.      The   eastern    footpath     went     through 
Davenport's  Oreen  Fold  to  Ringway,  bat  a  portion 
of  this  has  baen  diverted  by  Mr  Brooks   which  lei 
through  a  dough  wkioh  is  now  a  preserve  for  game. 
The  western  footpath  entered  the  road  at  the  Ash 
Farm  on  the  way  to  Altrinoham.      At  some  remote 
period  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  iron  smelting ;  I  have  dug  up  in  the  garden  many 
pieces  of  scoria  or  iron  refuse,  and  the  plough  turns 
them  up  in  the  adjoining  fields.  In  making  an  excava> 
tion  by  the  brookside  for  the  interment  of  an  old 
horse  by  the  farm  labourers  I  found  a  large  heap  of 
the  scoria  from  three  to  five  feet  below  the  surface, 
there  were  many  pieces  of  wood  alongside  as  black  as 
charcoal,  but  became  of  a  lighter  hue  as  it  became 
dry.     The  same  kind  of  refuse  is  found  in  the  adjoin- 
ing  township  of  Ashley,    and   in  1859  an  ancient 
crucible  or   melting    pot  was  discovered  about  18 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  its  inside  was 
egg-shaped  and  14  or  15  inches  extreme  diameter,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  been  18  inch'^s  deep ;  though 
when  discovered  only  about  10  inches.       J.  Owjen. 
iNTEBESTiNa  Discovery  in  Pbestbubv  Ghueich. 
[174]    Scarcely  anywhere  else  in  England  do  we 
discover  so  many  relics  of  the  middle  ages  as  in 
Cheshire,  in  faot  it  may  be  truly  called  a  grand, 
ancestral,  almost  feudal  shire.    This  is  fully  verified 
in  the  many  interesting  monuments  existing  in  our 
ancient  parish    churches,  particularly  in  those  of 
Macclesfield,  Gawsworth,   and   Prestbury.    In    the 
atter  church,  now  undergoing  restoration,  and  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  work,  many  interesting  items 
of  the  ancient  Saxon  edifice,  which  preceded  the 
present  venerable  structure,  have  been  brought  to 
light,  and  this  week  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a 
splendid  example  of  the  stone  coffin  era.    It  is  un- 
doubtedly of  the  Saxon  sge,  and  exactly  similar  iu 
its  construction  to  those  discovered  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  Temple  Church,  liondon.    Unfortunately  its 
position  isEuch  that  it  cannot  he  retained  in  sight, 


being  imbedded  partly  in  the  soatbem  wall  of  the 
present  edifice,  but  prior  to  which  it  would  appear 
above  the  floor  of  the  older  edifice,  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  south  aisle,  which,  in  the  reconstruction, 
appears  to  have  been  carried  partly  over  it,  or  inside 
the  old  wall,  and  very  probably  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Saxon  building,  would  be  a  most 
attractive  feature  in  its  interior. 

I.  A.  Finney. 

Windmill  in  Stookpobt. 
[175.]  In  your  paper  for  March  11th,  under  the 
heading  of  "  Ormerod's  Cheshire  and  Tindall's  New 
Testament,"  your  correspondent  "W.  Alderley" 
mentions  a  windmill  between  the  Large  School  and 
Lord-street  in  a  picture  of  the  town,  taken  from 
Sandy  Lane,  in  1810,  and  enquires,  "  Do  any  of  your 
readers  know  the  exact  whereabouta  of  it'?"  Not 
having  seen  a  reply  to  the  question  I  forward  you  the 
following  information :— Wiudmill-street  ia  a  con- 
tinuation of  Lovd-strest  to  the  Bouth  of  Edward- 
street,  and  on  proceeding  up  Windmill-street  the 
first  building  on  the  left  is  the  gable  end  of  an  old 
building  now  occupied  by  Mr  Charles  Sumner. 
Abov3  this  there  are  three  old  houses.  The  windmill 
was  in  the  jard  immediately  behind  the  houses, 
being  enclosed  on  the  west  side  by  the  said  houses, 
and  on  the  north  side  by  the  aforesaid  old  building, 
which  fronts  Edward-street.  Being  born  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  1832,  and  residing  there  till  I  was 
about  15  years  of  age,  the  old  vrindmill  was  a  very 
familiar  object  to  me ;  but  I  never  remember  any 

sails  being  on  it.    It  appeared  to  me  as  though  the 
roof  had  been  taken  off,  and  the  building  shortened  a 

little.      It  was,  nevertheless,  a  conspicuous  round 

tower  standing  a  little  hij;herthan  the  surrounding 

}>uildlngs  in  my  boyhood's  days.    On  enquiring  in 

t'le  neighbourhood,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  taken 

ii' wn  entirely  about  24  years  since.  T.  B.  S. 


it  09 1  i  00. 

HOSEMABY  AT  FuNEBALB. 
(Qaexj  Ko.  142, 169. 161.  Marrh  25,  April  2.) 
[176.]  In  his  little  sketch  of  the  history  of  Hazel 
Grove  written  for  the  Stockport  Advertiser, 
and  published  in  1868,  under  the  the  title 
of  <*Our  villflge,"  the  late  Alderman  J.  Kield 
refers  to  the  practice  of  giving  a  sprig  of  rose- 
mary  to  each  guest  at  a  funeral  as  an  almost 
obsolete  custom  generally,  but  still  flourishing  in 
that  village.  He  speaks  of  it  as  '*  the  emblem  may 
be  of  immortality,  and  the  sanctified  odonr  which 
endures  with  the  memory  of  ^the  just.    In  this  sense 
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Shakspere  makes  Uphelia  to   say,  sadly,  'T     i-a's 

zosemary — that's  for  remembrance;' and  in  auo.iiar 

place  Ferdita,  more  gaily— 

*  For  you  there's  rosemary  and  me ;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long : 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you« 

This  old  English  plant  is  much  grown  here,  and 
mainly  for  its  use  at  burials."  Ed. 

[177.]  ThecarrjiDg  of  rosemary  or  other  ever- 
greens at  funerals  is  an  emblem  of  the  Eoal's  immor- 
tality ;  and,  except  in  remote  or  country  districts,  the 
custom  seems  to  have  died  out.  Misson,  who  wrote 
a  book  on  Lii  travels  in  England,  says— '*  A  servant 
presents  the  company  with  sprigs  of  rosemary — every 
one  takes  a  sprig,  and  carries  ifc  In  his  hand  till  the 
body  is  put  into  the  grave,  at  which  time  they  all 
throw  in  their  sprigs  after  it."  Frequent  allusions 
are  made  to  the  custom  by  writers  and  poets  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  Oartwright,  in  his  *' Ordi- 
nary," says — 

"Prythee  see  the^  have 
A  sprig  of  rosemary,  dipp'd  in  common  water. 
To  smell  as  they  walk  along  tke  streets." 

Bosemary  was  also  placed  in  the  coffin,  an  instance 
of  which  occuis  in  the  "  Perfect  DiurnalJ,"  where  it 
is  recorded  ( on  the  burial  of  a  private  soldier  named 
Bobert  Lockier,  who  was  shot  for  mutiny  in  April, 
1649)  that "  the  corpse  was  adorned  with  bundles  of 
rosemary  on  each  side— one-half  of  each  was  stained 
in  blood."  Bosemary  was  not  the  only  evergreen  or 
herb  used  at  funerals.  Cypress,  yew,  ollvo,  myrrh, 
bay,  box,  night-shade,  and  willow  were  borne  in  the 
funeral  procession,  each  having  an  emblematic  mean- 
ing. Dekker,  in  his  "  Wonderf  all  yeare"  (1603),  says 
that  on  account  of  the  plague,  '*  rosemary,  which  had 
wont  to  be  sold  for  twelve  pence  an  armefull,  went 
now  at  six  shillings  a  handfull."  Flowers  were  also 
used,  being  afterwards  sprinkled  on  the  grave ;  or,  on 
the  death  of  unmarried  young  women,  made  into 
garlands,  and  hung  up  in  the  church. 

ALFBSn  BUBTON. 

An  Old  Cheshiae  Pboyebb. 
(Qoezy  No.  140, 163.  BCaroh  26,  April  2.) 
[178.]  I  scarcely  agree  with  your  correspondent 
•«M.  G."as  to  the  proverb  "Better  wed  over  the 
mixon  than  over  the  moor;''  and  contrary  to  his 
view,  I  should  consider  that  the  saying  instead  of 
doing  no  credit  to  Oheshire,  is  oharaoteristic  of  the 
good  sense  of  Cestrians.  I  take  it  that  "mixon" 
refers  to  the  dung-heap  in  a  farmyard.  I  know  it  is 
so  used  around  Nantwich ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
moor  referred  to  is  the  moorland  of  Staffordshire, 
ovcrwbich  the  road  from  Chester  to  London  runs. 
It  10  evident,  I  think,  that  the  proverb  implies  that 


it  is  better  to  wed  at  home -that  is,  among  those  you 
know— than  to  go  farther  afieM,  and  probably  fare 
worse.    A  very  sensible  conclusion  to  my  thinking. 
Macclesfield.  D.  Taylor. 

"  Bastille." 
(Qaery  No.  165.    April  2.) 
[179.]    Th'S  term  arose  from  a  supposed  resem- 
blance  in    the   gaunt-looking    workhouses   to    the 
ancient  prison  in  Paris,  destroyed  in  1780. 

H.  B. 

[180.]  There  is  Utile  doubt  but  the  word*' Bas- 
tille" as  applieJ  to  workhou&ei  sprung  from  the 
comparison  they  were  supposed  to  bear  to  the  famous 
Paris  prison  of  that  name,  and  which  was  in  exist- 
ence some  time  before  workhouses  were  established. 
The  history  of  the  Bastille  was  indeed  a  terrible  one, 
and  it  was  in  conseqaence  of  the  horrors  associated 
with  it  that  a  mob,  during  the  French  Be  volution, 
stormed  the  prison  fortress,  released  the  inmates, 
and  razed  the  edifice  to  the  ground.  Jacques. 

Green's  Flash. 
(Query  No.  52.  Febniary  26  ) 
[181.]  In  the  MancJietter  Mercury,  of  March  7fch, 
1775,  is  the  following  advertisement :~"  To  be  Lett 
part  of  the  estate  called  Green  Flash,  most  delight- 
fully situated  in  Heaton  Norris ;  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  tUe  town  of  Stockport."  And  in  August, 
1779,  the  advertisement  is  repeated—*'  To  be  Lett 
part  of  the  estate  called  Green's  Flash,  15  statute 
acres,  Sso.  Apply  to  Mr  Marriott,  of  Stockport."  I 
think  Flash  will  be  the  name  of  a  runlet  of  water 
running  through  the  estate,  and  Green  the  name  of  a 
former  owner  or  occupier.  In  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
there  was  many  years  ago  Whitelegg's  Flash,  so 
named  from  the  occupier ;  but  the  place  is  now  built 
over,  and  the  water  course  is,  perhaps,  diverte.l  into 
some  drain.  Green's  Flash  has,  probably,  disap- 
peared in  like  manner  before  the  presence  of  bricks 
and  mortar.  In  the  Manchester  Cathedral  Begisttr 
of  residents  in  the  township  of  Heaton  Norris  occurs 
the  name  of  Qreen,  and  in  the  present  century  there 
was  a  Thomas  and  a  Job  Green,  farmers  and  cattle 
dealers,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  there  are  not 
some  of  their  descendants  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
the  present  time.  J*  Owbk. 

Old  Oboss  at  Cheadle. 
(Qaei7No.l66,April2.) 
[182.]  Barwaker's  "  History  of  Cheshire  "  gives  a 
drawing  and  the  account  of  the  finding  of  the  above, 
Imt  Bot  having  a  copy  at  hand  for  reference  I  may  be 
allowed  to  state  what  I  remember  of  them.  They 
were  found  by  some  men  engaged  in  making  bricks 
in  a  field  near  the    present  Barnes  Convalescent 
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HMpitaL  Dr.  Bangay,  of  Oheadle,  happening  to 
pass  that  way,  his  attention  waaoalled  to  the  irag- 
mentB,  aome  half-doaen  in  nomher,  and  he  at  once 
flaw  they  poBsessed  oonsiderable  antiquarian  intereat. 
The  pieces  were  portions  of  three  distinct  crosses, 
one,  howeTer,  of  greyUh  sandstone,  being  all  hut 
oomplete.  The  portions  of  the  other  two  were  of  a 
softer  material,  similar  to  red  Bunoorn  stone,  and 
whilst  in  the  more  perfect  one  there  were  distinct 
traces  of  the  mason's  art,  on  the  fragments  of  the 
other  two  aothing  remained  of  a  distinctive  character, 
except  their  shape.  One  theory  propounded  at  the 
time  was  that  they  were  the  remains  of  aome  portions 
of  the  present  church,  or  a  still  older  erection,  or  had 
once  stood  in  the  churchyard.  Another  theory  was, 
that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  was  just  such 
an  one  as  the  monks  of  old  would  choose  for  a  location, 
being  near  the  brook,  where  power  for  grinding  corn 
could  be  obtained,  and  that  these  were  the  remains 
of  the  crosses  which  once  marked  an  ancient  burial 
place.  The  fact  of  their  being  found  in  a  bed  of  clay, 
and  away  from  any  other  similar  debrU  is,  to  say  the 
least,  remarkable.  Could  they  have  marked  some 
spot  where  a  hermit  had  once  dwelt?  Are  there 
any  similar  crosses  to  be  found  still  standing  in 
similarly  obscure  places  ?  Chbidlbdokun. 

AUTBOBSHIP  OF  LiNXS. 

(Query  No.  128.    March  19tb.) 
[183  ]    The  following  is  the  poem  to  which  your 
correspondent  refers,  I  thiak  :— 

»•  THE  DBVONSHIBB  LAHB." 
(Bt  Mb  llARBion.) 
(•  In  a  Devonshire  Lane  as  I  trotted  along, 
T'other  day  mndh  in  want  of  a  subject  ioi  song ; 
TUnks  I  to  mjsell,  I  have  hit  on  a  Btraln, 
Sme  marriage  la  much  Uke  a  DeTonshue  Lane. 
In  the  flret  plaoe  'tie  long,  and  when  once  you  arc  U  it. 
It  holds  you  as  laat  ae  a  cage  does  » Ihmflt ; 
Fnrhowe'er  roukh  and  dirty  the  road  may  be  foand , 
DriTe  fo^d  ?§o  must,  since  there's  no  tumhig  round. 

But  though  'tli  io  long,  it  is  not  very  wide, 
Fartwo^  the  most  that  together  canride ; 
aSa Wtheie  'tia  a  chance  but  they  get  hi  a  bother, 
iSd  £Se  and  cro«i.  and  run  toul  of  each  other, 
nft  ^overtv  Kxeete  them  with  mendicant  k»ta, 
SLd^^puSSS  by  them  o'erladji  ^it^  ^^Jj^ 
£d  Btriie^e  gmtlng  wheels  try  between  them  to  pass^ 
oJ  BtubS>nSi«»  &^  nP  the  way  on  her  aea. 
Then  the  banks  aie  so  high,  both  to  1*^*  ^^"^^ 'ji'gl** 
Thai  toey^^up  the  beauUea  around  from  the  eight ; 
Sdh^w>SxTl  allow,  'tis  sni«i««°~.  ^» 
^t  marriage  is  Just  like  a  Devonahire  lane. 

But  thinks  I  too.  these  banks.  ^*W°  7J^„^*?  J^*' 
WithbSl.  bloesin.  and  benr  ?«  S»".y  ^f J^* ' 
Midthe  conjugal  fence  whic£  forbids  us  to  roam, 
^toto  Vilhen  decked  with  the  comforts  at  horns. 

In-the rock's gtoomy crerioe ^bright h^y  grows, 
Selvy  wTveffresh  o'er  the  ^Jering  ~ee. 
And  the  ever-green  love  of  a  virtuous  wife 
sSwoii  the  roughness  of  care-cheers  the  wint^ 


Than  long  be  the  Joamey,  and  nanow  the  way; 
rilzeieioe  that  r?e  seldom  a  inmplke  to  pay; 
And  whattfer  others  think,  be  the  laat  to  oooaplaln. 
Though  maxriage  is  just  like  a  Devonshire  lane. 

OwBN  Johnson. 

Go  TO  Jbbicbo. 
(Query  No.  60.    VBb.28.) 
[184.1    I  bolioTe  this  saying  dates  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.    This  king,  when  a  young  man,  used 
ooostantly  to  visit,  for  his  own  purposes,  a  house 
in  the  suburbs  of  London  that  went  by  the  name  of 
Jericho,  and  the  people  about  the  Court  when  they 
aaw  him  ride  out  in  that  direction  used  to  say  to 
eaoh  other  signiaaantly,  he's  "gone  to  Jerieho." 

H.B. 

TBOaS-ITH-HOLE. 
(Query  No.  80,  Feb.  19 ) 
ri86.]  As  I  take  it,  Trng  was  the  name  of  the  man 
who  built  the  farmhouse  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
near  to  where  the  Harbarrow  House  stood,  until  it 
was  recently  pulled  down.  The  following  quaint 
Cheshire  rhyme  has  been  in  my  possession   many 

years:— 

Broken  Cross,  and  Lung  Mos?, 

And  "Whirley  dyne  below. 
Kettle's  l-th-dvche,  and  Trugs-ith-hole, 
A'stond  a' in  a  row. 
"  Tmg*8,"  as  before  stated,  is  a  small  farmhouse  in  a 
valley  between   Alderley  and  Mocolesaeld,  near  to 
the  **  Harbarrow,"  and  the  four  places  named  stand 
Tory  much  in  a  straight  line.    "Lung"  reads  long. 

xt* 

EocK  Cavbs  w  Stockpobt. 
(QiuitNo.167.   April  a.) 
[166.]    More  than  40  years  ago  I  wa«  talking  with 
Mr  Deayffle  (he  »•■  ^en  in  years).    He  paBsod  his 
yonth.  and  at  that  time  resided,  in  Newbridge  Lane. 
Our  conversation  related  to  the  course  of  the  mer 
andtotheoayesoutm  the  rook.    He  told  me  that 
therireroourehad  been  ^dened  and  a^PO-o^.  >» 
the  one  case  to  provide  for  storm  water  or  floods,  and 
in  the  other  to  drain  the  land,  now  known  asWhsjrf 
and  Cooper's  (the  BifleBange)  Meadows,  and  which, 
pretion.  to  the  works  being  undertaken,  were  wholly 
or  partiaUy  covered  with  water  5  that  these  work,  ex- 
tended  from  about  the  New  Bridge  to  H.gher  Brmk^ 
way,  then  called  Briaksway  Bong.  (0.  Bank.) ;  that 

he  himself  hod  seen  the  ^"O""'"*"' *''*  ^'"'"l  *i'' 
contracting  parties,  and  theamonnt  of  the  cost  there- 
r  A^d  those  who  are  old  enough  to  r.m.mb«r  the 
floods  in  the  Ooit  or  Mersey,  previous  to  the  impound- 
ing of  the  waUr  at  Woodheadand  elsewhere  by  the 
SLohester  Corporation,  can  well.ee  the  n^^sHy 
for  such  a  work.  The  rock  oaves,  «<>  ""^ '°'°'°"* 
wi'd.  were  lodging  places  out  for  and  by  the  navvies 
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or  ezeaTfttorB  engaged  in  the  work  as  living,  sleeping 
«nd  eheltering  plaoes  daring  the  progress  of  the  same, 
jast  as  we  now  see  oo  new  railway  lines  and  other 
great  works  cabins  ereeted  for  the  workmen  who  have 
nooonneotion  with  the  locality.    There  was  a  good 
sample  of  rook  chamber— as  near  as  I  oan  think  it 
stood  about  where  the  rookerj  now  is  at  the  north, 
end  of  the  bowling  green  in  the  Vernon  Park— say 
nine  to  12  feet  sqaare.    In   my  yoang  days  it  was 
^Iled  the  Banf  (OalO  Hole.    This  has  been  entirely 
«at  away,  and  the  sand  used  for  foundry  parposes. 
PreTionstomy  confers  «tion  with    Mr  Deaville,  an 
ancient  man,  by  name  William  Andrews,  told  me  the 
flame  tale  respecting  the  oaTes,  and  that  this  par- 
tioalar  one  had  the  same  origin,  and  was  need  for  the 
same  pnrp  see— namely,  that  of  accommodation  for 
the  workers  while  they  widened  the  river  conrse, 
which  he  said  commenced  at  the  rock  opposite  and 
-extended  np  more  or  less  to  Bredbnry  Hall  Bottom, 
now  Bredbnry  Hall.    These  oaves  are  not  to  be  con- 
fonnded  with  the  varioos  openings  and  cuttings  in  the 
fook,  some  of  which  are  now  silted  up,  and  others 
are  filled  in  with  debrit  by  tipping  forge  and  other 
mbbish  in  the  river  coarse,  especially  on  the  soath 
€ide  thereof,    commencing  at  or    below  Stringer's 
Weir  in  the  Park,  and  extending  to  or  below  the  Gas 
Works  in  the  Miligate ;  for  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions these  pertain  to  the  making  and  working  of  an 
-ancient  tannel,  conveying  water  to  the  Park  Com 
Mill,  which  then  belonged  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
I  knew  seTeral  of  them,  and  have  spent  hundreds  of 
happy  hours  therein,  playing  in  childish  glee  Uobin 
Hood,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  all  that  children  delight 
io.  J.  B. 


[187.]  Stocxpobt  Pabish  Chubok.— I  liave  heard 
it  stated  that  an  under-ground  passage  exists  between 
the  chancel  of  the  above  church  and  the  riyer  side 
near  Stringer's  Wdr.  Is  anything  known  of  such  a 
passage,  or  any  mention  of  it  in  any  old  records  ? 

Stockport.  J.  Trbvob. 

[188.]    "Bow  Gabbbtts.*' —  There  is  a  certain 

-district  in  Stockport  which  bears  this  curious  name. 
Can  any  of  your  Stockport  correspondents  explain 
bow  it  came  to  be  known  by  such  a  strange  appella- 
^^^  Owen  Johhboh. 


[189.J  Hole  i'  th'  Wau..— How  came  the  well- 
known  public-house  in  Bridge-street,  Stockport— the 
real  title  of  which  is  t!ie  Eiog's  Head— to  be  called 
the  Hole  i'  th*  WaU  ?  Vindex. 

L190.1  Sandbach  Baobs.— There  used  fomerly  to 
be  races  at  Sandbaoh.  Why  were  they  stopped  ? 
Perhaps  some  of  yonr  readers  will  give  us  an  account 
of  them  ? 

Sindbach.  L.  P. 

[191.]  "Nell  Bbcx,"  of  Aldebley.— Oan  any  of 
your  oorrespoudents  give  any  information  of  a  Noll 
Beck,  a  curioas  oharatter,  who  lived  and  died  in 
Alderley?  H.  H. 

[192.1  '*  Bbab  Town."— Can  any  of  your  numer- 
ous readers  give  the  particoUrs  why  Congleton  is 
called  '*Bear  Town"?  The  only  explanation  which 
I  have  heard  is  that  the  Bible  was  taken  out  of  the 
Parish  Church  and  sold  to  buy  a  bear  with — bear- 
baiting  being  very  prevalent  at  the  time.  If  the 
aboTO  is  correct,  in  what  year  did  it  happen  ?  G.  B. 

[198.]  '*  Go  Leek  out  o'  th*  Noise."— Can  any- 
one give  the  origin  of  the  above  phrase?  I  have 
heard  that  it  is  in  oonnection  with  a  murder  which 
was  committed  at  Astbury,  near  Congleton,  in  the 
17th  century.  If  so,  I  should  like  to  know  the  par- 
ticulars and  date  of  the  murder.  C.  B. 

[194.]     BODY-SNATOHINO,    OB    BeSUBBEOTIONINO.— 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  remember  my  father  telling  me 
of  a  case  of  body-snatohing,  or  resurrectioning  at 
Alderley,  and  of  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men  being 
found  under  some  potato  haulm,  in  a  field  just  below 
the  White  Hall  gates,  on  the  right-hand  side,  going 
from  there  to  the  Street-lane>ends,  or,  in  the  parlance 
of  the  neighbourhood,  at  that  time  "Street-lun-eens" 
—now  styled  The  Trafford  Arms  Hotel.  Can  anyone 
give  any  definite  information  on  the  subject  P 

T.J. 

[195]  The  Wakes.- Oan  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  give  the  origin  of  the  name  of  our  annual 
village  holiday.    Why  is  it  called  wakes  ? 

Wilmslow.  D.  E. 


Althouob  the  beauties,  richcF,  honours,  sciences, 
virtues,  and  perieotions  of  all  men  were  in  the  present 
possession  of  one,  vet  somewhat  above  and  neyond 
all  this  they  would  still  be  sought  and  earnestly 
thirsted  for. 

Havuto  nothing  to  do  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  evil 

S)ssible.  It  is  certainly  a  fertile  cause  of  ill-health, 
ccupy  the  mind  and  body  with  other  work  or  acts 
of  beneficence ;  be  doing  something,  in  other  words ; 
then  disappointments,  worries,  even  grief  will  take  to 
themselves  wings,  **  and  fly  away." 
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Satubdat,  APBn<  16th,  1881. 

Notes. 

St.  PBTBR80ATB   BkIDGB,  StOCKPO&T. 

[196.]    In    May,   1866,  the    foUowin;;    IntereBting 
nolice  as  to  the  erection  of  thU  straorare  appenred  in 
the  Advertiaer:^^*  The  St.  Peter'fi  Qate  Bridge,  over 
the  Little  Undarbank,  into  the  Market  Place,  ia  now  no 
longer  a  fictioii,  as  dabtons  people  have  insinuated,  but 
haying  wriggled  itself  from  beneath  the  legal  and  pe- 
onniary  complications,  has  become  a  veritable  fact.      It 
is  no  longer  a  theory,  it  is  an  absolato  reality,  the  work- 
men belonging  to  the  contractnr  (Mr  Pet«r  Pierce)  being 
now  actively  employed  in  pallins^  down  the  old  building 
•n  the  Market  Place  side.     The  bridge  will  consist  of 
six  arebea,  the  centre  being  an  iron  girder,  with  four 
arches  to  High-street,  and  one  into  the  Market  Place.  A 
flight  of  steps  will  be  erected  on  each  side  of  the  bridge ; 
'a  po'tion  of  the  present  Taultn  ot  Messrs  Turner,  under- 
neath,  being  reserved   for  their  rstail  business.     But  to 
make  wav  for  the  abutments  on  this  side,  some  valuable 
relies  of  the  '  good  old  town/  in  the  house  known  as  the 
*  Gotid  Queen  Anne,*  or  '  Queen's  Head,"  will  neces- 
sarily be  sacrificed  to  the  ezigenoies  of  the  aotive  times 
in  which  we  live.  There  are  yet  living  many  persons  who 
have  not  forgotten  the  merry  meetings  which  once  upon 
a  time  took  place  in  a  front  room  of  this  very  old  inn.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  *  Gfub-street'  of    Stockport,  where 
quaint  minds,  literary  meo,  and  aooomplished  artists 
were  accustomed  to  mellow  down  their  evenings    with 
pungent  jokes  or  more  pungent  punch.     In  that  very 
room  there  were  seven  freecoes,  painted  by  the  veritable 
William  Shuttleworth,  our  native  artist ;  and  it  haa  al- 
ways been  a  sulject  of  regret  with  the  proprietors  that 
they  were  not  put  on  canvas,  to  be  removed  at  pleasure. 
Tho  entire  demolition  of  that  portion  of  the  building, 
then,  under  ordinary  oironmstanoes,  threatened  the  total 
destruction  of  these  first-rate  specimens  of  landscape 
painting.  The  principal  one,  which  meaaured  8ft.  by  7ft. 
was  a  beautiful  scene  on  the  Bhine,  exceedingly  well 
executed,  and  a!  ways  admired  as  a  work  of  art.  The  next 
in  point   of    merit   is  a   view  of  Bangor  Cathedral, 
which,  being  over  the  fireplace,  is  inevitably  condemned, 
likewise  Conway  Castle,  a  view  at  the  Lakes,  and  also 
a  Swiss  scene.    It  was  arranged  that  two  views  in  Dun- 
ham Park,with  the  large  one  already  referred  to,  should, 
if  possible,  be  rescued  from  oblivion  ;  and   we  are  gliid 
to  say  that,  by  extreme  care  and  judgment,  they  have 
been  bodily  cut  out  of  the  partition  watl,  with  the  best 
success ;  the  principal  one  weighfaig,  with  tho  mortar,  &c., 
about  6cwt.  Three,  therefore,  eutof  the  seven  have  been 
saved ;  and  we  hope  these  artistie  works  of  a  townsman 
may  long  survive  the  immolating  influences  of  this  age 


of  physical,  intellectual,  and  social  progress.  The 
'Queen  Anne's  Head,'  was,  at  the  comHiencem^nt  of  the 
present  century,  occupied  by  Mr  Thomas  Garside,  who» 
in  June,  18  3,  on  his  becoming  a  disiiller,  transferred  it 
to  Mr  Samuel  Hurst ;  and  in  1809  the  late  Mr  William 
Turner  ancceeded  as '  mine  host,'  in  whose  highly  res- 
pected family  posnossion  has  remained  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  who  enjoy  unqualified  satisfaction  that  a 
material  remn:mt  of  the  fabric  will  be  left.  The  re- 
mains of  Shuttleworih,  who  died  about  1829,  at  tho  pro- 
mising age  of  82,  lie  in  Northen  Churchyard  ;  and  a 
portrait  of  him  painted  by  himself  has,  through  the 
Mn^or,  b'>en  presented  by  a  Manchester  lady  to  our 
Park  Museuto,  where  other  specimens  from  his  easet 
may  bo  seen. 

In  conni*ction  with  tho  new  bridge  at  St.  Peters- 
gate  we  may  also  notice  the  following  clever  satirical 
parody,   which    alsd   appeared   in   the   AdverHter^ 

March  10, 1865:— 

The  Bbzdoe  of  Siobs. 

Didioated  to  the  members  still  liviog  of  ths  original  Bridgs 
Oommlttee  of  1864,  by  Thomas  Hood.  Jnn. 
(From  the  Stockport  Daily  City  Adrertiier  of  March  10, 1885.) 

Ub  EnrroB,— The  inoident,  air,  is  brleflj  told.  Whilst  going 
in  the  direction  of  the  Tovn  Hall,  on  If  onday  la<it,  over  our 
magnificent  iron  bridge— the  finei^-t  bridge  in  the  clty^I noticed  a 
pitiable  objeot,  gaa&t  and  dirty,  alowly  stxiding  before  one  of  the 
rotten  tamt>le4owD  ahops  in  that  onoe  respectable,  but  now 
utterly  deaeried,  thoroaghfare,  the  Old  Uudeibank.  Upon  exa- 
mination, it  turned  oat  to  be  a  human  beiug.  I  and  a  few 
friends  took  the  poor  ereatoie  to  the  Bridge  Hotel,  where  the 
inoident  gAve  rise,  Ac.—Extrtict  from  Mr  JTood'f  letter  to  the. 
Editor,  ••  a  D.O.A." 


One  poor  onJorinnate 

>^«ary  of  breath, 
Hnngry,  w  fortnnate, 

S'aika  lean  as  death 
Down  the  Old  Undarbank, 

Grinding  his  gams. 
Or  biting  the  n^  eff 

His  long  skinny  thumbs. 

Fetch  him  up  to  dirly, 

Bring  him  with  care- 
Fashioned  80  slenderly. 
Old,  and  BO  bare. 

Look  at  ha  garments, 
Flapping  in  filaments, 

Whil»t  the  wind  constantly 
BlevB  through  his  toggery, 

Fetch  him  up  instantly 
T.t  an  inn  snoggery. 

Look  at  the  nose  of  him. 

All  akin  and  bonel 
Look  at  the  shoes  of  him. 
Showing  the  toes  of  him. 

Gold  as  a  stone  I 

Stuff  the  pcor  fellow  ful, 

Stuff  him  with  beer  ; 
Give  Um  his  belly  full 

While  he  st  -^s  here. 
Give  him  tho  roap-buoket. 

Give  him  a  e  'mb, 
WhUe  wonderment  guesses 

*'  Where  was  his  home  ?" 


Had  be  a  &ther  ? 

Hud  he  a  mother  ? 
Who  was  his  sister? 

Who  was  his  brother? 
Or  did  thi>  poor  he-male 
E'er  love  some  po  >r  she-male 

Far  more  than  these  other  f 

Where  no  lamps  qaiver 
And  man  enters  never— 

The  old  Underbank, 
With  1  s  shops  all  deserted 
Where  faahi'  n  rt  sorted. 
Its  i^ory  d(  puted 

Dead,  dolefnl,  and  dsnk. 
The  old  man  had  rambled. 

And  gloomily  shambled 

About  hi-4  old  place. 
Which  ruin  had  run  to, 
And  tlis  be  had  done,  too, 

f<urdays  npon  days. 

The  New  Iron  Bridge 

Made  him  tremble  and  shiver 
Bat  not  his  old  shop 

I^g  rotten  for  ever. 
He  wif  hed  the  Committee, 
The  bridge,  tho  whole  city, 

Miffht  swiftly  be  hurled— 
Anywhere!  downwards  I 

Out  O!  the  world. 
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B«  eoned  and  ■vora  boldlj, 
No  matter  how  eoldly 

The  irind  through  him  mn : 
**  That  Inm  bridge,  thnnder  It ! 
CEleaTe  it  asonderl    It 
KillB  what  liee  under  it  1 

Upae-iree  epan." 
Fioture  it,  ponder  it, 

Bzldge-Toting  man  I 
Take  a  walk  ander  it 

Then  if  yoa  can. 

<Jram  the  man  tenderly 
Toff*  him  with  oire — 

FaBhloaed  so  vleadcrlj, 
Old  and  BO  bare 

Ezehislimbef.igldty 


StliEen  too  rigidly, 
liake  him  feel  biaky,  boys. 
Give  him  the  w  Jsk^fboye  1 


[Here  about  twenty  Unas 
axe  lost.  They  are  in  Mr  Hbod's 
MSB,  wholly  UDintelUgiUe.  It 
is  supposed,  from  the  appoAx- 
anceof  the  sheet,  that  these 
lines  have  been  blotted,  as  I 
flad  them,  by  the  author's  tears 
he  haying  been  altogether  oTet^ 
come,  by  the  afteotmg  natnvs 
of  the  story.—FaiKTEB's  D.] 


•  ujogt'  ]^  I  beUere,  an  aotive  verb  (osid  here  in  the  impem- 
tive mood), deiived directly  from  theOity  Arabic  "Toggery**^ 
i.s.,  QlQthmg.~P.  D. 

The  Kloomy  antioipations  of  the  TJnderbank  trades- 
men that,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  new 
bridge,  their  trade  would  greatly  suffer,  do  not  appear 
^  have  been  realised.  Bd. 

Bblfbt  Bbtmbb. 

[197.]    The  following  formerly  existed  at  Holmes 

-Chapel : — 

'Whoever  rings  with  spur  or  hat« 
Shall  pay  the  Olork  a  groat  for  that ; 
Whoever  swears,  or  hm  turns  o'er, 
Shall  forfeit  fourpenoe,  if  not  more ; 
If  any  shall  do  aught  amiss. 
Threepence  the  toxfcifc  is. 
Observe  these  laws,  and  break  them  not, 
Lest  yon  lose  your  pence  for  that. 

Sandbach.  J.  Hxnbhaw. 

DiSLBT  KiBK,  STTAL. 

[198.]  Iq  the  Finney  MS9.  is  the  following  aooouut 
of  this  curious  spot :— "  This  place  is  in  Morley,  and 
is  a  oaTern  or  grotto  in  the  soft  rock,  partly  natural 
and  partly  artificial}  about  four  or  five  yards  iu  com- 
pass each  way,  the  whole  front  of  it  i«  open,  olase 
fipon  the  bank  of  the  riyer  Bollin,  in  a  Tery  retired, 
narrow,  deep  valley,  lately  everhung  with  large  beech 
and  other  trees,  now  cut  down,  which  gave  it  a  Tery 
g^looray  appearance.  There  are  no  traditions  which 
•erer  came  to  my  knowledge  relating  to  this 
eequestered  place ;  but  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give 
my  opinion  of  its  ancient  use,  I  should  think  it  was 
f  ormerlyan  hermitage  or  religious  retirement,  and  abode 
of  one  Disley,  a  derout  hermit,  from  whence  it  might 
obtain  the  name  of  Disley  Kirk  or  Ohurch.  I  remember 
a  poor  man  of  the  name  of  Mnrra],  with  his  wife  and 
BCTeral  children  liTing  in  it  many  years,  having  made 
it  habitable  by  filling  up  the  front  with  gorse  to  keep 
out  the  cold.  It  is  now  beoome  a  great  ornament  to 
Mr  Greg's  garden,  which  lies  opposite  to  it  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  where  he  has  built  a  pretty 
house,  with  a  most  noble  cotton  work,  as  before  men- 
tioaed,  which  has  usurped  the  name  of  Disley  Kirk*'' 

Ed. 


HoLB  i'  th'  Wall. 

(Quwy,  Na  18»— AptU  9  > 
[199.]  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  above  well- 
koowD  pablio-honse  in  Stockport  derived  its  name 
from  there  being  at  the  reir  of  the  hoase  a  large  hole, 
or  cavern,  in  the  Gasfcle  Yard  wall— hence  Hole  1'  th' 
Wall.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  some  of  your 
readers  may  be  able  to  state.  Vbbum. 

Oaioxn  of  thb  Nams  of  Exutsfobd. 
(Query  No.  88— Uaroh  6.) 

[200.]  The  name  Knutpford  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  Danish  King.  Canute,  orJKnut,  crossed 
the  Birken  (a  small  stream  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Knutsford)  with  his  army  after  a  battle ;  hence  it  was 
called  Oanute's-ford,  or  Knut's-ford,  a  name  which  it 
has  since  borne. 

Sandbach.  F.  P. 

Book  Cavbs  ih  Stocbpobt. 
(Quflcy  Ma  167, 186— April  %  9.) 
[20L]  I  read  with  much  interest  the  account  of 
the  rock  caves  in  Newbridge  Lane,  Stockport,  eon- 
tributed'  by  W.  6.  Does  it  not  seem  strange  that 
these  oaves  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  which  would 
take  all  the  men  possible  to  work  at  them  man  j 
months  of  labour,  should  have  been  out  for  living 
places  for  the  men  occupied  in  widening  the  river 
course?  I  have  no  means  of  disproving  their  origin, 
but  it  certainly  seems  odd  that  such  a  course  should 
have  been  adopted  so  near  a  town  where  ^more  com* 
fortable  quarters  could  be  had,  and  where  materials 
for  wooden  buildings  were  plentiful.  Have  they 
not  been  connected  in  some  way  witli  the  system  of 
tunnels  which  brought  water  to  turn  the  null  wheels  ? 

Amphibxous. 

Bbab  Town. 

(Qoary  No.  19a-A|iril  9.) 

[202.]     In  a  book  entitled    ''Cheshire   ballads, 

legends,   &c.,"    the  foils  wing  old  Cheshire  rhyvm 

occurs  with  reference  to  the  Congleton  Bear  Town, 

where  they  sold  the  Bible  to  buy  a  bear  :^ 

A  laag  Ume  aao^  in  our  forefatliflrs'  days, 

Thsy  aouffht  far  amusement  in  all  sorts  of  ways : 

Dog-flghung,  buU-baiting,  or  dzawiag  the  brsok. 

Or  kMinff  their  broad  Uoids  by  bacUug  a  cock. 

Then  ladies  ot  aU  ages  raced  for  a  smock ; 

Soaree  any  man  ever  went  sober  to  bed. 

'lis  quite  dreadful  to  thin^  the  Uvea  they  aO  led 

At  that  time  in  OhesUro  no  fan  eouUl  comi«x« 

With  that  sport  of  all  sporCs— via  ,  bsitiDg  a  baar ; 

Many  inns  of  the  past  still  tell  the  same  tale, 

For  searoe  in  the  eoimty  a  hamlet  will  fall 

To  hang  up  a  sign  a  bear,  black,  white,  or  brown, 

Th(ra*s  Tartcn  which  must  of  the  bear  be  the  town. 

No  doubt  to  this  bear-baiting  we  trice  the  cause 

Why  we  flad  in  ObesUre  so  many  **Beazs'  Paws  f* 
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Bat  Cmnak^oa  bear^baitfng  lored  abort  all, 
Headquaiten,  (hat  plaoe,  of  tbe  Brort  ^ro  may  eall ; 
For  old  towa  aooonnts  ahow  irhat  money  thay  apeDt 
In  f-ajing  th^r  bearwarda.  and  bow  mnoh  more  want 
(Thm-and-aizpei-oe)  for  bringing  tbe  baara  to  tba  vaka, 
Besidea  drink,  tba  tbint  of  tbine  bearwaxda  to  alaka ; 
Ba  traih  moat  be  told,  e'en  tbaugh  C!onglet<Hi  bhisfaf 
We  mnat  not  all  sins  ol  our  forefatbata  bnab. 
'  ▲  new  Bible  waa  wanted— tbe  old  one  waa  dona— 
And  Bibka  in  :hoBe  daya  onat  a  preoiooa  enm  I 
At  length  all  the  townnolk  rewdred  to  anbaoribe 
(Ezpenaaia  eearoa  felt  whitsh  the  maoT  divide). 
So  tt  length  they  ooUect  all  the  gold  they  nqoire, 
To  the  y>j  of  the  pareon,  tha  elark.  and  the  eno'r. 
'Twan  the  time  vt  the  wakea,  when  Joht  then  'twaa  said 
Iha  town  bear,  when  he  wae  moat  wanted,  waa  dead. 
How  to  raiae  a  new  bear?— In  theae  days  twoold  be  aaay, 
For  if  M.P.,  Bberiif,  or  mayor,  they  won  d  teaae  ye 
At  c>noe  to  anbeeribe,  a  new  bear  would  bebongbt, 
Or  fr  m  Wombwell's  or  other  wild  beaat  ahow  be  bxoaght ; 
Or  a  ladiaik'  bazaar  at  onoa  improvised, 
That  nnblnahing  robbery,  now  legaliaed. 
Which  tnraa  pinonahiona,  penwiprra,  alippera,  or  braoea 
(Foro»l  on  emkbed  old  genta  by  the  fairest  of  faoea), 
To  BOMB  which  are  well  worth  anyona'a  robbing, 
Thongh  raiaed  for  email  itcma,  straw,  tape,  or  bobbin ; 
In  those  days  thwe  modern  plana  were  lUl  unknown, 
Of  BteaUHg  a  friend'a  panie,  and  having  yonr  o  ftu 
!rhe  wakea  were  approaehing,  and  there  waa  no  bear  I 
SomeoDO  whiapared  (who  'twaa  none  e'er  dared  to  deolara, 
No  one'a  ever  wrong  nnl«88  it  tw  the  eat. 
Tha  experianoe  of  ajl  agea  teaohea  oa  that), 
There'B  themon^  wUoh  to  boy  a  Bible  we  aaiacd, 
With  that  bay  a  bear  at  onoe,  for  heaven  be  praiaed, 
'    Oor  prieat  baa  ao  long  read  in  th'  old  book,  'Ua  dear 
He  miffht  do  bo  atill  tor  at  leaet  one  more  year  1 
Alaa  I  hmnan  nataro  I  the  bear  won  tbe  day, 
So  convindng  tbe  reaaan  **  Thero'a  nothing  to  p«y  t" 
A  new  boar  waa  bought  straight  instead  of  the  book— 
The  inault  the  parson  waa  thna  forced  ta  bro<^k ; 
la  vain  he  oriad  londJy,  *'  My  townsmen  forbear. 
For  shame  1  each  onbearable  eondnei  to  dare  I" 
This  saerilege  cost  Oooaletonians  dear, 
Throogh  the  breadth  of  the  connty  th^^  sn«cr  foreed  to  hear, 
(Whenever  man  saw  OoagletoniaDs  near) 
*'  like  Conglcton  bear  town,  where  monev  to  save, 
The  Bible  itaeU  for  a  new  bear  they  gare." 
P.  8.— 'The  townsmen  'tis  ime  would  explain  this  away. 
"  In  those  days  when  Bibles  were  so  dear,"  th«y  say 
That  they  th'  old  Bible  sw*  pped  at  the  wakea  for  a  bear, 
Ha^  ing  first  bought  a  new  book."    '1  bus  shirk  they  tbe  Bseer 
And  tauntB  'gainst  their  town  thus  endeavour  to  elear. 

Apropos  to  bears  aad  inns  I  have  heard  of  the 
following  inBoription  on  a  tavern  :— "  Good  Be^r  sold 
here,  my  own  Brain," 

We  find  in  Cheshire  many  'Bear's  Paws'.— The 
Bear's  Paw  is  a  sign  of  many  old  established  inns ;  at 
Higb  Leigh  and  Frodsham,  amongst  other  places. 

We  learn  what  was  done  in  former  days  by  what 
was  forbidden.  The  aoholars  and  Fellows  of  Eton 
OoUege  were  forbidden,  amongst  other  things,  to  ktep 
Bimiatn  unam,  &c* 

In  thA  old  town  acoonnts  of  Oosgleton  are  the 
following  items : — 

£  s.  d 
1589.  Paid  the  Trafford's  man  tbe  bearward    0    4    4 

1601.  Gawe  to  bearward  at  the  great  oook- 

fight  0   6    8 

„     Wine  for  gentlemen  at  the  said  fight    0    6    9 

1602.  Bestowed  at   the  great  bear  bait  in 


wine,  sack,  spice,  figs,  almonds, 

and  beer    ^    0  U  10 

1613.  Fetching  the  bears  at  the  wakes,  Ss  6d  ; 
ditto,  two  more  bears,  Is;  bear- 
ward, ISs 0  19    6 

In  1500,  in  the  acoonnts,  an  item  appears  of  5i  to 
Mr  C^rr  for  preaching  fonr  sermons,  a  third  of  the 
snm  they  in  1589  gare  to  the  bearward,  and  not  as 
mnoh  as  they  gare  two  years  afterwards,  1601,  to  the 
bearward  in  "  the  greate  oocke  fighte." 

Sandbach.  J.  Hbnshaw. 

Bullock  Skitht. 
(Queries  Mo.  46, 78, 74, 09,  ISO.-V^by.  96,  Bfansh  6. 12,  April  S.V 

[SM)3.]  Did  not  Ballock  Smithy,  now  called  Hazel 
Grove  (a  oorrnption  of  HesselgreTe),  gain  its  name 
from  the  cironmstanoe  that  cattle  need  formerly  to  be 
shod  with  iron  tips  to  enable  them  to  travel  along  the 
highroads  between  Scotland  and  the  North  of 
England,  to  the  London  market,  with  greater  ease  ?* 
The  above-named  village  was  a  well-known  shoeing 
station.  Fifty  or  60  years  ago  great  herds  of  cattle 
gnided  by  their  respectire  drovers  (many  of  whom 
wore  lowland  bonnets  and  shepherds'  plai  Is)  might  be 
seen  slowly  wending  their  way  along  the  roads  np  to- 
Smithfield.  B. 

Stockport  BsKBrAOTiONS. 
(Query  No.  169.— April  2.) 

[204  ]  From  time  to  time  in  years  gone  by  persona 
left  snms  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  certain  charitable 
objects.  Thns  we  have  charities  which  by  the  wills 
of  the  persons  who  left  them  are  to  be  distribated 
annually  in  a  certain  prescribed  form.  Many  of  these 
have  disappeared  from  public  notice,  and  I  fear  that 
this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  some  connected  with 
Stockport.  Your  correspondent  "  Semper"  asks  for 
partioalars  respecting  certain  charities  whioh  were 
left  for  the  purpose  of  apprenticing  poor  children.  I 
will  give  a  list  of  those  which  existed  in  1816  as 
ahown  by  a  report  of  the  charities  of  England  which 
was  printed  by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons* 
Elizabeth  Stead  dying,  left  a  will  dated  1751,  by  which 
she  left  jBIOO,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  devoted 
to  this  object.  Frances  Ardern  in  1759  left  £150. 
Margaret  Ardem  in  1764  left  £200,  and  William 
Wright  in  1770  left  iBOOO  for  the  same  object.  Thus 
£1,050  has  been  left  to  assist  poor  people  to  apprentice 
their  children  to  honest  tratles,  whioh  sum  should  now 
be  invested  and  the  interest  of  which  shouli  be 
devoted  to  this  object.  Whether  it  is  or  no  T  cannot 
tell,  but  it  may  be  that  a  portion,  if  not  all,  of  it  has 
been  devoted  to  some  other  object,  or  may  have  befs 
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BonopoUaed  by  prifate  indiWdoala,  as  has  b-  a  the 
oase  in  Dameroas  other  instanoee.  I  ivill  g  v  j  the 
names  of  the  peraons  ia  whom  they  were  in 
▼eated  in  1816,  and  may  aay  that  irheu  the  teport  was 
made  they  yielded  in  the  aggregate  JB47  annually. 
The  charity  of  EUzabeth  Stead  waa  inveaied  in  John 
Ardern  ;  of  Franoea  Ardern  and  Margaret  Ardern  in 
Mary  Ardern ;  and  of  William  Wright  in  the  ohnroh- 
wardeoa  of  the  Pariah  Chnrob. 


Heaton  Moor. 


T.  Swindells,  Juk. 


BODY-SNATOHINa  AT  AlBEBLBT. 

(QaeryNcieS.    April  a.) 

[205.]  On  January  7th,  1831,  a  man  named  Wm 
Penkelhman,  a  notorioaa  reaarrectioDist,  waa  con- 
victed at  Knntafoid  Seaaiona  for  stealing  the  bodiea 
of  Sarah  Boot^i  and  Blizabeth  Hnnt,  ont  of  Alderley 
Pariah  Ghnrchyard.  fle  waa  alao  convicted  of  ateal- 
inga  goldriog  from  the  linger  of  the  flrat-named 
oorpae.  Having  been  previonaly  convicted  of  aimilar 
depredations,  he  waa  aentenced  to  two  yeara'  im- 
priaonment  in  Cheater  Oaatle.         Owen  Johnbon. 

Nell  Deck  of  Aldbuley. 

(Qaeiy  No.  191.    April  8Uk.) 

[206.]  Tonr  correspondent,  H.  H.,  makes  enqniiy 
abont  Ellen  Beck,  of  Alderley,  or  Nell  Beck,  as  she  waa 
called  by  the  old  inhabitanta.  I  do  not  know  anything 
of  a  cnrioua  natare  abont  her  life,  but  her  death  waa 
aad,  and  aome  cnrioua  talea  were  told  of  her  after  per<- 
formaroea.  I  will  give  one.  I  remember  the  old  people 
aaying  that  ahe  wm  a  domeatic  aervant  who  committed 
auieide  through  a  love  affair.  Perhapa  farther  detai  la 
on  thie  head  neei  not  be  enterei  into.  But  ahe  onenight 
aaked  the  young  man  with  whom  ahe  had  been  '*  Keep- 
ing company"  if  he  intended  to  '*  Make  her  aa  good  aa 
bimaelf  and  marry  her."  He  aaid  "No,'*  and  ahe 
coolly  anawered,  '*  It  is  time  for  me  to  take  my  medicine; 
give  it  to  me,  it  ia  in  that  cup  on  the  hob."  He  handed 
to  her  the  cup  not  knowing  that  the  contenta  were 
poison,  aa  waa 'the  caae,  and  ahe  drank  it  and  died.  Bat 
afterward  a  ahe  waa  aaid  (o  "  appear"  to  people  about 
twilight,  and  numbers  were  reported  to  have  aeen  her. 
I  often  heard  a  man  aay,  that  when  he  waa  a  boy  he,  in 
company  with  aeveral  other  boya  of  a  like  age,  waa 
walking  at  duak,  near  (o  ''  Brundla"^I  am  not  sure 
about  the  spelling  of  thia  word,  but  real  old  Alderley 
people  will  readily  know  what  place- ia  meant;  if  it  be 
wrong  I  ahonld  feel  pleaaed  to  be  biformed  how  it  ahonld 
be  apeit^tbey  all  having  hold  of  each  othera  handii,  and 
they  aaid  they  would  have  a  toll-bar,  and  that  everyone 
who  poaaed  mnat  pay  them  toll.     At  thia  Juncture  their 


pleaaant  aport  waa  suddenly   interrupted  by  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  Nell  Beok«  who  emerged  from  a 
recess  by  the  wayside,  and  gided  lightly  before  them. 
They  all  plainly  saw  her  p  iss,  and  all  saw  her  disappear 
into  a  bush  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.     The  boys 
were  terribly  frightened,  and  left  loose  of  each  othera 
banda  and  ran.     The  man  aaid,  **  Thoae  of  them  who 
could  run  faster  than  the  rest  durst  not,  and  those  who 
could  not  run  so  f^st  aa  their  fellows  darat  not  be  left 
behind,  so  they  had  a  level  race  down  to  the  croas." 
How  much  of  the  foregoing  may  bo  imagination  on  the 
part  of  the  boya  I  know  not,  but  this  I  know  ;  It  waa 
not  poaaible  to  convince  my  informant  that  he  waa  mia- 
taken,  and  that  it  was  the  boys*  fancy.     Bat  to  hia 
dying  day  he  firmly  believed  that  he  had  aeen  one  of 
the  **  appearancea"  of  Nell  Beck. 

T.  J. 

FUNEBAL  CUSTOMS. 
(Qoeiy  No.  197.  March  19th.) 
[207.]    In  answer  to  your  corrflapondent,  who  en- 
quirea  aa  to  why  the  dead  are  alwaya  buried  with 
their  heada  to  the  weat,  I  may  aay  that  I  cannot  tell 
him  at  what  period  thia  cuatom  aroae,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  great  antiqaity  and  derived  its  origin, 
donbtleaa,  from  the  inability  of  the  weatern  mind  to 
thoroQghly  comprehend  the  beautifnl  idi3ms  of  the 
New  Testament.    It  was  one  of  the  traditions  of  the 
early  Church  that  Christ,  on  his  second  coming,  would 
appear  in  the  East,  t.e.,  the  Holy  Lmd.    And  when 
Christianity  spread  to  the  West  thia  belief  gave  riae 
to  the  ouatom  referred  to,  viz.— burying  the  dead  with 
their  heada  to  the  Weat,  in  order  that  at  the  Beanr- 
rection  day  they  ahonld  be  able  to  riae  with  their 
faces  towards  Christ  in  the  East.    The  hold  which 
thia  superstitions  notion  has  retained  on  the  general 
mind  is  bnt  another    instanoe  of   the   remarkable 
tenacity  of  these  anoient  customs,  more  of  whioh  ar9 
part  of  our  daily  experience  than  we  dream  of.    It  ia 
also  a  very  apt  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  errors 
have  been  created  into  artieles  of  faith,  simply  by  our 
phlegmatio  and  nopoetieal  western  temperaments  not 
being  able  to  fully  grasp  the  poetically  figurative 
language  in  which  the  Bible  is  coached.  That  greatest 
of  all  errors,  the   fear  of  a  material  fire  of  hell,  and 
that  other  almost  as  great,  the  definite  eziatenoe  of 
such  a  place  of  punishment  both  aroae  from  thia  same 
source.  Historiovb. 

QitetU0. 

[208.1  Hamsvobtr  Hall  and  the  Wbiobt  Faxilt. 
—How  is  it  that  In  your  concluding  article  on  Hand« 
forth  Hall  no  mention  is  made  of  its  belonging  to  the 
Wright  family  of  Mottram  St.  Andrew  ?    A  few  yaan 
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back,  and  before  thtt  fur  a  loog  time,  it  certainly  be- 
longed  to  the  Wrights  of  Mottram.  It  may  now,  for 
aoghtl  know,  belong  to  Mr  Simmons,  bat  if  so,  he 
moBt  have  boaRht  it  frorm  Mr  Wright  latterly.  A 
little  explanation  here  would  oblige.  W.  N. 

[209]  Cbab  Mill.— In  an  old  print  I  find  it  stated 
that  then  in  Stockport,  1838|  the  Unitarians  met  in  a 
Chapel  known  as  the  '*  Crab  Mill."  It  was  capable  of 
holding  SOO  persous.  Can  anyone  say  where  tbis  mill 
was  situated  ?  Junius. 

[210.]  Walking  thb  Bounds. — I  remember,  some 
20  years  ago,  realing  in  the  Stockport  Advertiser 
tliat  the  bounds  of  the  borongh  had  been  walked. 
Having  been  absent  some  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
whether  the  cudtom  is  Etill  observed,  or  when  last  it 
took  place.  J.  S.  William. 

[211.]  Macclesfield  Chabtebs.— I  learned  casaally 
the  other  day  that  there  were,  some  years  ago,  no  less 
than  eight  anoient  charters  belonging  to  Macclesfield 
in  existence,  and  at  that  time  (1835)  they  were  in  excel- 
lent preservation.  It  wonld  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  these  are  still  in  being,  aad  whether  any 
copy  of  them  is  pnrchaseable.  S.  J.  W. 

[212.]  Shuttlewobth's  Fbebcoes.— It  wonld  be 
interesting  to  know  what  .has  become  of  the  three 
frescoes,  painted  by  Shuttle  worth,  which  in  one  of 
oar  notes  this  week  are  said  to  have  been  rescued  from 
destruction  in  the  partial  demolition  of  the  **  Queen 
Anne*s  Head  "  Inn.    Where  are  these  frescoes  now  ? 

Ed. 

[218.]  Beab  Baitino  at  CHSADLB.«Cheadle,  at 
one  time,  was  noted  foritsbear-baite,  which  were 
held  en  the  green  before  the  hall.  Can  anyone 
state  when  the  last  wms  held  ?  I  once  knew  an  old 
man  who  said  he  had  witnessed  many  bull  and  bear 
baits,  so  that  it  is  possible  there  may  still  be  some 
living  who  will  know. 

geley.  J.  Simpson. 

[214a.]  TwiVT  Dale.— In  the  list  of  Stockport 
merchants  and  manufacturers  in  1787,  supplied  to 
Notes  and  Queries  last  week,  I  notice  the  name  of 
William  Sidebotham,  bntton  manufacturer,  Twivy 
Dale.  Is  this  latter  the  original  name  for  Tiviot 
Dale  ?  I  alwa}8  understood  that  the  latter  (a  corrup- 
tion of  Teviot  Dale)  was  the  original  name. 

Nbmo. 


Saturday,  Afbil  28bd,  1881. 

Stookpobt  Bibliogbapht. 
1 214]  I  send  the  titles  of  a  few  more  Stockport 
printed  books.  "  Poems  by  Bobert  Farien  Cheatham, 
of  Braaen-No<e  Coll.  Oxon.  (Qaotation  five  lines  from 
Woodholl's  Enripide.)  Stockport,  printed  by  J. 
Clarke,  1798."  Quarto,  4ki  pp.  list  of  sabscribers 
1  p.  (There  is  a  eopy  of  this  book  in  the  Manchester 
Free  Beference  Library.)     An  Introduction  to  Mr 

Byrom's  Universal  Beg lish  Shorthand 

Desigoed  for  the  use  of  Schools ;  by  T.  Molineux. 
The  Third  Edition.  Pri  ted  for  the  Editor,  by  J. 
Clarke.  Stockport,  1804.*'  8ro  pp.  iv,  104.  Plates  of 
Shorthand  xx.  "  The  Englishman  armed  agaiost  the 
Infidel  Spirit  of  the  Times.  By  John  I«herwood,  A.B., 
late  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Stockport, 
printed  and  sold  by  T.  Claye,  Bookseller,  Binder,  Ac, 
Lower  Hillgate."  1883.  8vo.  pp.  24.  '*  The  Cop  of 
Salvation,  being  the  116th  Psalm,  as  used  in  the  ser- 
vice of  churching  of  women.  Stockport,  1812."  pp. 
8.  (A  tract  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Myddleton,  of  Heaton 
Norris).  '*  The  Scriptural  Catechism  for  the  use  of 
Sunday  Schools,  extracted  chiefly  from  the  works  of 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  Bishop  Wilson,  Bishop  Horne, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Thomis  A'Kempis,  bkelten,  Scott, 
Henry,  ^o.  By  Richard  Orford,  Esq.  Thomas 
Claye,  Stockport,  1836."  12mo.  pp.  vi.,  252.  Front,* 
Disley  Sunday  School.  *'  Primitive  Christianity ;  or 
Discourses  on  subjects  relating  to  Zeal  and  Praotioe, 
Faith  and  Hope ;  delivered  at  the  Unitarian  Chapel, 
in  the  High-street,  Stockport ;  to  which  are  added 
critical  and  explanatory  notes.    By  Samuel  Parker 

Printed  by  J.  Lomax,  Great  Under- 

biiiik,  Stockport,  1818."  8vo.  pp.  vi.,  208.  (Oa  the 
last  page  of  this  book  there  are  three  other  works 
advertised  by  the  same  autho  :~*'  Three  Discourses 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,"  *'Tbe  Old  Testament  Illus- 
trated     A  aeries  of   Lectures    to 

Young  Persons  ;*'  *'  The  Causes  of  an  Indiflerence  to 
Beligiona  Knowledge,  ^o A  ser- 
mon delivered  at  Horsham,  before  the  Southern 
Sooiety  of  Unitarian  Christians."  "  A  short  descrip- 
tion of  Castletoo,  in  Derbyshire;  its  Natural 
Cnrioaities  and   Mineral   Productions.      By  J.    M. 

Hedinger Twenty-fifth   edition* 

Stockport,  printed  by  S.  Dodge,  Bookseller,  Under- 
bank.**  (No  date.)  8fo.,  36  pp.  Two  Plates.  *<  A 
Letter  to  F.  A.  Philips,  Esq.,  on  bia  Remarks  on  the 

Com  Laws; By   J.  D.   Femley. 

(Quotation  two  linea.)  Stockport,  printed  by  Henry 
Leigh,  Great  Underbank."    (1841.)    (The  foUowing 
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were  ftlso  prodnotions  of  Mr  Djeon  FerolejV  pen : 
"  Methodists  oaoaot  become  Charohmen,  and    ^?hy  ? 
By  a  Laymao."    *'  An  Addreu  to  the  Mill  Oper  .tives 
of  Stockport.    By  a  Friend  of  the  Working  Classes." 
"  An  Appeal  to  Mannfaolarers  on  the  Remo? al  of  the 
Bestrietions  from  the  Exportation  of  Machinery.    By 
J.  D.  Fernley."    **  The  Office  of  Sanday  Schools ;  to 
which  is  a<lded  a  I>otare  on  Mental  Improyementi 
addressed  to  the  Officers  and  Teachers  of  a  Wesleyan 
SnnAiy  School.    By  J.  D.  Fernley.")     Qaery.    Wore 
these  foar  tracts  printed   in  Stockport  ?    Mr  J.   D. 
Fornley  diad  Jaao  14, 1846,  aged  29  years.    There  is  a 
tablet  to  his  memory  in  Tiriot  Dale  Chapel.    "  God 
speaking  from  Moant   Geriain  ;  or,  The' Gospel  in  a 
Mip :  beiQ<;  a  >^hort  Vien  of  the  exoeedirtg  great  and 
preoioQs   Promiaet.      To  which  is  added,  A  Concise 
Yiew  of  the  Characteristic  of  the  late  Rev.  D.  Simp- 
son, A.M.,  late  eminent  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Now 
Chnrch,  Macolosfleld.     By  H.  Ridgway,  Stockport. 
Stocicport,  printed  at  the   office   of  J.  Clarke,  21, 
XTndorbank,  1799.    Price  Sixpence."     870.  pp.  iv.,  40. 
Gatley.  P.  M.  H. 

WiLMBLOW  ChABITIEB. 

[215]  As  the  discnssion  of  tliO  subject  of  the 
Wilmslow  Charities  at  the  yestry  meeting,  held  on 
Taesdiy,  was  somewhat  important,  the  following 
history  of  the  sime  from  £arwaker*s  first  rolnme 
will  be  partioalarly  interesting.  He  enameratea 
them  as  follows  :^ 

To  TKX  POOB. 

£      B.  d. 

LadjT  BlisalMih  Booth,  in  hread  to  aged  people 60  0    0 

Hr  John  Lithom,  of  Hawthorn 80  0    0 

Bdmnnd  Brandret 20  0    0 

John  NewtOD,  parish  6!erk  of  Wilnulow   6  0    0 

Boyle,  of  f>eaa  Row,  for  theaa  loaves  weekly  ....  18  0    0 

Bdward  Scales,  of  Hoogh 6  0    0 

Marjf  daoghtcr of  NathuiitI  Bootb,  Esq.,  of  Mottram 

Sfe.Aiidr«w  6  0    0 

By  order  ui  tha  Right  Hon.  Earl  (of)  Woirlngton. ...  10  10    0 
TlM  Rer.  John  Dod, oirate of  Wirmslow,  the  Interest 

to  be  laid  oat  in  bread  and  giyen  to  the  aged  poor  18  0    0 
J(^m  Leigh,  of  Bawthom,  Rent.,  yearly  to  1  e  duitri- 

bated  to  poor  hooiekeepen  in  Pownall  Fee 100  0   0 

And  £60  pounds,  the  interest,  i)  those  of  FoLhaw 

yearly     60  0 

John  Xalial],  of  the  Oak,  in  Styal,  to  tha  poor  of 

PownallFce 5  0    0 

To  THi  School. 

Mr  John  Latkom,  of  Hawthorne  90  0    0 

Mr  William  Worrall,  or  PownaU 10  0    0 

Ur  Fetar  Bostock,  of  BoUln 10  0    0 

Hr  Edmnnd  Hough,  reetor  of  Thornton,  yearly,  fbr 

teaohing  poornhlldren.  and  booke 8  0    0 

£90  pajablo  out  of  an  estate  in  Ohorloy  oaDed  the  Oak. 
Thie  list  entirely  Ignons  John  EeeUt*i  oharity  of  £186  fbr  the 
peor  of  Styal,  Folshaw,  and  Miorley  (by  his  will  dated  Aognst  17, 
1768,  £186  was  left  hi  eooal  ahares  to  the  orarieets  of  Styal, 
VUahftw,  and  Morley,  lor  the  baneftt  of  the  poor  of  those  plaeea 
This,  like  the  other  le^Miee,  is  inTSSted  in  tha  Liadow  Work- 
hMsa),sadMr<C«M«rliMira{r<Qhaiityof  £59,  left  hil816to 


the  poor  of  Wilmstow  ;  and  should  also  have  added  to  it  a  notice 
of  Thoma»  Hairt  charity,  bequeathed  in  1819  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  the  poor  uf  BoUin  Fee,  of  which  an  account  is  piinted 
on  a  table  now  on  the  south  wall. 

Of  the  jeeo  payable  from  the  Oak  Estate,  Mr  Ear- 
waker,  in  a  foot-note,  siys— ••  This  legacy  was  be- 
queathed in  1683.  An  indenture  at  the  Bectiry  f  illy 
explains  the  objects  for  which  this  legacy  was  left, 
and  althoogh  now  in  abeyance,  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  shortly  be  applied  tow'irds  farthering  the  edaoa- 
tional  requirements  of  the  Parish."  And  it  might 
farther  be  added,  to  the  last  sentence,  that  each  bene- 
faction be  applied  in  the  way  stipulated  by  the  bene- 
factor. Ed. 


Stockpobt  Bekzvactions. 
(Qaery  No,  ^  69, 204.    April  9, 16.) 
[216  ]    I  am  obliged  to  Mr  Swindells  for  his  vala- 
able  iaformation  reF])ectins[  Stockport  benefactions. 
It  would  appear  that  there  is,  or  should  be,  £1,050 
ayailableto  assist  poor  pe'>ple  to  apprentice  their 
children  to  some  trade.      Part  of  this  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  churchwardens  of  Stockport  Parish  Church. 
We  have  at  present  several  well-known  gent^emea 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  wardens  who  may  not  be 
acquainted  with  the  fact,    Now  we  know  such  is  the 
casot  is  it  not  their  duty  to  enquire  into  the  matter, 
and  put  the  poor  peop!e  of  Stockport  in  a  position  to 
avail  themselves  of  Mr  Wright's  charity  of  £600  P 
Can  anyone  aay  who  is  ftow  responsible  for  the  in^e* 
rest  accruing  from  the  legacies  of  UlOO  from  BliMa' 
beth  Stead,  of  Frances  Ardem*s  £150,  and  Margaret 
Ardem*s  £200  ?    This  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
cleared  up.      Some  of  those  who  have  beeH  apprcH- 
ticed  can  give  some  Information  on  looking  up  their 
indentures,  which  would  give  the  names  of  the  then 
trustees.  Sbmpeb. 

The  Cbab  Mill. 

(Query  No.  200.    AprU16.) 

[217.]  I  cannot  give  much  information  about  th« 
Unitarian  Ohapel  referred  to  by  "  Junius  ;*'  but  the 
following  notice,  which  I  found  in  some  old  papers, 
and  which  is  without  date,  evidently  refers  to  the 
same  plioe.  I  trust  the  personal  references  therein 
will  not  prove  offensive  to  any  of  the  survivors  of  the 
persons  bintei  at : — 

Im  thb  Paiss, 

and  will  ahottly  be  publLihod  by  •ubseriplioDi 

The  modem  Don  Quizete  and  his  two  Banches,  a  Seilss  of 

Oomieo,  Haroico  Boaanee,  by  Stephen  Orotohet,  Poet  Laureate  • 

to  the  Grab  Ohapel,  of  Grabbed  Unisons,  Grab-strest,  Alntla* 
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Tha  vork  wiUbe  hot  piemi,  boand  to  mU,  Mid  lattwil ;  pflo* 
lonilMeiibenoiilyfteonTBniflnt  iwmieiOToe  tnd  ftTOtolorda^ 
liog  Hany.  As  a  spedmMi  of  th«  Work  w«  dvo  out  Bctdan 
theflnt  oanto— 

Ab  oood  CenruitoB  tang  of  old, 
Lft  HaneWa  Imio  htoat  and  botd. 
Who  apaafc  wlndmUla,  floeka  of  aheapi 
And  baited  diagnna  iB  hla  Bloep. 
I.  in  thaae  lad  dagenarata  daya. 
Do  tiiiff  a  Noond  Qnizoto'ainaiae: 
Bold  Hany,  who  from  Woodbaok'a  ifenuid, 
Bwaara  he  wiU  knd  it  o*ar  tha  land, 
And  brava  daolaiaa  that  ha  will  ba 
BAnown'd  aa  Stookpoart'a  fAm'dM.P. 
With  Sancho'a  two— ona  0— pp— k  knight, 
The  other  whlakot'd  8— wo— aa  bright, 
Tha  flrat  ainga  tlan7  ia  tor  me, 
The  other  titnm  t'waadleom  da. 
Having  been  driU*d  aa  oft  in  aahoola 
The  practioa  ia  to  drill  aaoh  fools, 
Tfaelr  loiiioo  oonn'd  and  apell'd  qoita  oati 
They're  foUov'd  by  a  rabble  roat ; 
The  whieh,  if  I  may  gite  opinion. 
Are  ladtf  whoae  araed  ia  rank  Hodniaa. 
Say,  mane,  if  thorn  haat  aeoond  tight, 
Wliat  other  gkniaa  wait  the  knight  ? 
Shall  he  of  gannt  and  doleful  Tiiaga, 
Beeoiae  the  joy  and  pilde  of  hia  age  ? 
Or  fortiiah  food  for  Jeat  and  laughter, 
To  all  who  Utb  in  daya  hereafter. 
Will  O'pp— ek  eat  a  erooodile  f 
Or  drain  the  Uqnid  of  tha  Mile  ? 
WiU  Whiakerando  onre  tha  goat. 
Or  erer  know  what  ha*8  aboat  ? 
Bat  thoa  ahaU  ha  wrote  down  in  atory. 
And  chapter  next  ahaU  sing  their  glory. 


''Stephen  Oroteket. 


SmPXB. 


Beab  Towh. 


(Qaeiy  Koa.  19.',  9(»-April  9, 16.) 
[fll8.]  Among  the  sports  and  pastimeB  which  the 
inJiabltADti  of  Gongleton  enjoyed  in  common  with 
the  reet  of  the  people  of  Bngland  were  bear-baiting 
and  cock-fighting.  An  old  memorandnm  with  the 
date  1602  flays  :—'*  Abont  this  time  arose  the  saying 
of  Ocngleton  selling  the  Word  ef  God  to  bay  a  bear." 
It  appears,  there  being  a  new  Bible  wanted  for  the 
use  of  the  chapel,  and  as  they  were  not  able  at  the 
lime  to  purchase  one,  they  laid  some  money  by  for 
that  purpose.  In  the  meantime,  the  town  bear  died, 
and  the  said  money  was  given  to  the  bearward  to  buy 
another ;  and  the  minister  was  obliged  to  use  the  old 
one  a  little  longer. 
Byley.  J.  Buiasb. 

"Wakss. 
(Qony  No.  195— April  9.) 
[fil9.]  The  annual  festlyal,  fair,  or  wakes  is  of 
greater  antiquity  than  most  people  imagine,  being  in 
operation  before  the  Saxon  period.  It  was  a  feastj 
held  en  the  day  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Church. 
On  the  eve  of  the  feast,  a  service  was  held  in  the 
ohuroh,  and  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  it 
ODmmenced,  it  was  called ,'  paeccan,  or  wakes ;  Tigil, 
9lt  eves.*     (Whittaker.)     To  make  these  services 


moxe  popular,  Gregory  advised  that  the  people  ahould 
erect  booths  of  branches  about  the  church,  aod  make 
merry.  Before  the  reign  of  Bdgar,  these  privileges 
became  abused,  and  instead  of  this  occasion  re- 
maining a  holy  festival,  it  became  an  annual  scene  of 
drunkenness,  bear-baiting,  bnll-baiting,  and  other 
brutal  sports.  At  this  yearly  assembly,  the  country 
traders,  by  the  profit  attending  such  gatherings,  were 
induced  to  come  and  erect  booths  and  stalls,  and 
exhibit  their  wares.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  of  our  local  wakes  are  held  on  the  original 
Saints'  days,  and  where.  W.  E.  B. 

[220]  The  custom  of  holding  wakes  is  of  very 
ancient  origin.  It  dates  back  in  our  own  country  to 
the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  in  a  letter 
to  Melitus,  the  abbot,  ordered  that  they  shoold  be 
kept  in  arbors  or  shadoi  made  up  of  branches  and 
boughs  of  trees,  round  the  church.  It  continued 
till  the  time  of  the  Puritans,  who  commenced  to 
exclaim  against  this  remnant  of  Popery  antil,  at  the 
Exeter  Assizes,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Walter  made 
an  order  for  their  suppression.  This  roused  the  ire 
of  Bishop  Laud,  who  prevailed  upon  the  King  to 
command  the  order  to  be  revoked.  They  were  held 
on  the  eve  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Parish  Church, 
but  why  the  term  wake  should  be  thus  applied  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover,  unless  the  original  idea 
was  to  hold  it  in  memory  of  the  saint,  in  which  case 
it  would  bear  a  similar  meaning  to  the  oostom  of 
holding  a  wake  over  a  dead  Roman  Catholic,  as  is 
still  practised. 

Heaton  Moor  T.  Swinsblls  Junx. 

Bullock's  Siotht. 

(Q  luy  Nob.  M,  78,  74, 99, 169-Feh.  96,  Uaxth  6, 13,  April  2.) 
[  221.]  I  have  in  my  possession  a  paper  called  the 
BuHook  Smithy  Gazette,  printed  by  Charles  Cheet- 
ham,  Waterloo  Bead,  Stockport,  for  the  Editor  and 
Proprietors.  It  is  a  four  page  paper  ef  small  sise, 
dated  February  6,  1847,  and  the  price  is  Id.  One 
featare  is  something  after  the  way  of  your  own 
Notes  and  Queries,  as  the  Editor  promises  to  answer 
questions  put  to  him,  and  gives  some  suggestions  aa 
to  the  kind  proposed.  It  says :— "  We  shall  be  happy 
at  any  time  to  inform  them  what  are  the  age,  height, 
and  weight  of  all  the  noted  men  in  England.  How 
to  square  the  circle.  To  calculate  the  parallax  of  the 
stars.  In  what  year  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
bom,  or  Daniel  Lambert  died.  The  distance  from 
1st  of  April  to  Lancashire  Bridge.  When  the  17tli 
century  ceased,  and  the  18th  commenced.  The  value 
of  a  Queen  Anne's  farthing,  or  a  tortoise-shell  tom* 
oat.     How  to  spell  any  word.     The  most  efficacious 
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method  of  destroying  rats,  mioe,  and  ooekroaohes,  &o." 
That  the  management  was  spirited  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  following : — *'  If  any  erent  of  importdnce— 
of  extraordinary  importance— should  oconr  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  we  shall  immerliately  despatch  a 
reporter  to  asoertain  fall  particulars.  .  .  .  For 
the  convenience  of  railway  passengers,  a  Dutch  clock 
will  be  suspended  in  our  office,  which  will  be  kept 
with  railway  time,  as  one  of  the  boys  will  be  em- 
ployed in  running  to  the  station  six  times  a  day  to  com- 
pare them.  We  shall  also  give  a  tide  table,  showing 
the  time  of  high  wat^r  at  Wellington  Bridge  on  every 
day  in  the  week."  As  I  have  only  one  copy,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  others  are  still  in 
existence.  J.  W.  S. 

Macclesfield  Chabtxbs. 
(QuotMo.  311.    April  16.) 

[222.]  The  charters  belonging  to  Macelesfield 
were  eight  in  number.  The  first  was  granted  by 
Prince  Edward,  Earl  of  OLester,  who  wsa  afterwards 
Edward  I.  This  was  in  Heory  III.'s  reign.  The 
second  was  granted  by  Edward  III.,  the  third  by 
Edward  IV.,  the  fourth  and  fifth  by  Elizabeth,  the 
sixth  by  James  I.,  and  the  seventh  and  eicrhth  by 
Charles  II.  They  were  originally  jointly  preserved 
In  the  joint  oustody  of  the  Mayor  and  Town  Clerk  in 
ft  box  with  two  locks,  each  officer  keeping  one  key 
I  have  not  heard  that  any  alteration  has  been  made 
in  the  custodianship.  Idaua. 

L228.]  One  of  the  oharters  of  Macclesfield,  granted 
by  Edward  I.,  I  believe,  "granted  that  the  burgesses 
of  Macclesfield  shall  be  free  thronghout  all  the 
oonntyof  Chester,  as  well  by  water  as  by  land,  of 
tolls,  passage  money,  postage,  stallage,  lastage,  and 
all  other  customs,  excepting  salt  at  the  Wyehes ;  " 
also  "Every  freeman  was  allowed  six  feet  for  a  free 
standing  in  the  market/'  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  these  ancient  privileges  exist  in  the  above,  or 
any  compensating  form,  or  have  they  been  swept  av  ny. 
I  am  told  that  40  or  50  years  ago  both  were  claimed 
and  a11owe<!,  and  our  fathers  were  given  griater 
privileges  than  were  allowed  to  any  town  in  Cheshire » 
excepting,  perhaps,  Chester.  Can  Mr  Finney  en- 
lighten us  on  these  subjects.  J.  Q-, 
Windmill  in  Stocxpobt. 
(Note  No.  176.    April  9.) 

[224.]  '*T.  B.  S.,"  in  last  week's  Notes  and 
Queries  says  he  never  remembers  any  sails  on  the 
windmin  at  the  end  of  Edward-street,  and  he  was 
bom  in  the  neigkbourhoad  in  1832.  About  the  year 
168S,  being  tben  seven  years  of  age,  I  remember  being 
taken  by  my  mother  into  the  mill,  which  was  then  at 
work,  with  sails  all  complete.    The  WelUngtoA  Bead 


was  then  in  course  of  construction  ;  and  what  is  now 
Greek-street  had  to  be  lowered  from  the  present  level 
of  the  Grammar  School,  and  the  gradient  increased 
from  its  junction  with  the  new  road  near  the  Neleon 
Inn  t:<  the  Armonry ;  the  read  from  Edward-street  also 
being  made  to  slope  towards  the  new  road.  I  believe 
it  woald  be  a  year  or  two  after  this  that  one  of  the 
sails  of  the  windmill  having  become  dilapidated,  no 
attampt  was  made  to  repair  it.  and  the  mill  ceased  to 
be  turned  by  the  wind.  Mr  Henry  Pearson,  J.P.,  is 
the  only  person  now  living  who  I  can  call  to  mind  as 
residing  in  the  locality  at  that  time. 
Brinnington.  J.  H. 

Stocxpobt  Pasish  Chubcii. 
(Qaery  No.  187.    Apiil  9.) 

r225.]  The  existence  of  nndergroond  passages  in 
onnectiou  with  old  churches  is  a  very  common,  but 
erroneous  idea ;  what  possible  use  could  they  serve. 
Churches  are  not  like  fortified  placep,  where  they 
would  afford  means  of  communication  or  escape, 
when  beleagured  by  a  powerful  enemy.  At  Manches- 
ter there  is  a  very  prevalent  belief  that  an  under- 
ground passage  exists  between  the  cathedral  and 
college.  As  I  have  seen  the  whole  of  the  north  side 
of  the  graveyard  excavated  to  a  depth  below  the  level 
of  the  graves  I  can  testify  that  no  trace  of  such 
passage  was  found.  The  men,  indeed,  told  me  one 
day,  they  had  found  an  old  paved  road,  bat  I  found 
OB  examination  it  was  only  a  stratum  of  gravel  and 
boulder  stones,  and  which  existed  in  other  parts  of 
the  ground.  There  was,  and  still  is,  a  north  entrance 
to  the  chancel  for  tlie  convenience  of  the  clergy  in 
passing  to  and  fro  between  the  church  and  their  resi- 
dence,  the  college  ;  and  there  certainly  could  be  no 
motive  for  a  way  so  undesirable  as  a  dark  passage 
underground.  I  recollect  a  man  at  Skipton,  in  York- 
shire, strenuously  by  maintaining  the  existence  of  an 
underground  passage  between  Skipton  Church  and 
Bolton  Abbey,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  This  is  a 
notion,  which  seem  to  be  common  to  several  churches. 
At  Bolton.  Laseashire,  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
ctaanoel  of  the  Parish  Church  is  a  rude  grave  stone 
with  the  date  1698.  It  is  said  to  mark  the  resting 
place  of  a  mason  who  fell  from  the  top  of  the  bvild- 
ing  and  was  killed;  and  was  bnried  where  befell. 

J.  Owav. 
Stoppobt. 

(Query  No.  81   VBb.l9th.) 

[296.]  "  Fame  ref ert  Danes  ubi  nunc  Stoppert  a  loeaitart 
Affliatos  olim  olade  fulsse  sravi; 
lude  urbi  nomen,  predonum  incursibus  obex. 
Quod  datns  hie  Anglis  sit  quoque  parte  salus.*' 
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Tbanslatiok. 

In  ajfpa  past  tb«  place  where  Stopport  stands 
Marked  the  repulse  of  hostile  Danish  binds, 
And  th<»ncp,  aocordinj?  to  tho  voice  of  fame, 
The  Angles  safety  ajaiaed,  the  town  its  name. 
Stockport  is  still  proaounof»d  Stopport  by  its  inhabi- 
tants.     It  has  often  been  said  thit  the  vulgtr  prcnun- 
ciation  often  irivf  s  the  clue  to  the  origin  and  root  of  a 
name.    So  Prodsham  is  vulgarly  pronounced  Pordaham, 
».d.,  the  town  of  ihe  ford.     There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
Danes  were  repulsei  at  Stockiwrt,  and  the  slain  buried 
in  a  fi^'ld  below  the  castle,  castlo  the  Park. 
Sandbach.  J.  Hensuaw. 

A  Stockport  Tavein  in  1634. 
(Note  No.1.    Feb.iath.) 
'"327  ]     A    very  old  inhabitant  of  the  town,  whose 
family  resided  here  for  ifenerations,  told  me  the  inn 
alluded  to  by  you  was  tha  Blaok-a-Moor'a  Head,  which 
ancient  hostelry   was  standing  in  1762.     It  would  be 
taken  down  about  the  close  of  the  la^t  century,  when 
the  present  Warren-street  was  formed,  and   no  doubt 
the  inscription  given  would  perish  in    the  demolition  of 
the  old  building.      It  stood  on  a  portion  of  the  present 
Warren- street,  and  was  the  first  inn  over  Lancashire 
Bridge.      From    Harrop's     Manchester    Mereury   of 
March  15th,  1752. 1  glean  the  following  incident  oc- 
curring at  this  inn  : — '*  We  are  informed  from  Stock- 
port that  on  Friday,  the  13th  inst.,  being  Market  day, 
here  wss  a  very  violent  storm  of    wind,  hail,  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  that  the  like  has  not  been  known  in 
the  memory  of    man.     The  hurricane  raged    so  im- 
petuously  that  it  laid  the  butchers  stalls  in  tiers   level 
with  the  ground,  and  did  other  considerable    damage 
and  that  whiek  is  generally  called  the  thunderbolt  felt 
upon  a  public-house  (the  sign  of  the  Black-a-Moor's 
Head,  near  the  bridge),  but  that  happily  no  fatal  con. 
sequences  proceeded    from    its   fall,  or   that   of   the 
Shambles.    The  wind  raged  very  furiously  in  this  town 
likewise^  beat  down  the  chimneys  of  several  houses  upon 
the  roofs  and  shattered  Ihom  greatly." 

Edwabd  HursoN. 


[228.]  Election  of  Chubchwabdekb  at  Stook- 
VORT  PABISH  Chxtbch. — There  is  a  curious  custim 
still  in  voRue  at  Astbury.  The  ohnrchwardens  of  the 
Parish  Church  are  not  elected  at  a  vestry  meeting  of 
the  parishioners,  but  by  posts  or  prepositi.  These 
oonsist  of  the  chief  landlords  in  the  parish.  At  the 
commenoement  of  the  present  century  it  was  also 
customary   for   tbe   churchwardens  of  St.  Mary's, 


Stookporc,  to  be  elected  in  the  same  manner.  The 
posts  in  the  Ut^er  case  were  tbe  lords  of  Bredbury, 
Bramhall,  Brinnington,  and  Norbury.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  state  why  and  when  the  custom  was  dis- 
continued ? 
Heaton  Moor.  T.  Swindells,  junr. 

[229.]  St.  Matthew's  Sunday  School.— Iq  the 
yard  of  hit.  Matthew's  Sunday  School,  Ch^adle 
Moseley,  formerly  called  the  "  Beef  Steak  Chapel," 
is  a  solitary  gravestone,  the  inscription  is  becoming 
illegible  from  the  children  using  tbe  yard  as  a  play- 
ground.   The  following  is  a  copy  ^hich  I  took  some 

years  ago : — 

In  memory  of 

Elizabeth,  wife  o(  James  Robinaon, 

who  departed  this  lif^  Not.  SA.  1891  [or  4] , 

Aged  42  yean.    Al-^o  James,  their  son, 

irho  departed  this  life  Jan.  80, 1824, 

Aged  9  monthg. 

As  these  interments  took  place  before  the  Registra- 
tion Act  came  into  existence,  it  may  be  there  is  no 
record  of  the  burial  of  James  Bobinson's  wife  and 
child.  Can  any  correspondent  of  "Notes  and 
Qaeries "  say  whether  other  persons  were  boried 
here,  and  who  they  were  7  J.  Gwen. 

[230.]  Bear  BAiriNO  at  Stockpobt.— We  all 
know  where  tbe  bears  were  kept  for  baiting  pur- 
poses—viz., Dear  Hole,  or  Bear  Hole  Brow.  Can  any 
one  say  where  tbe  baits  took  place.  I  think  I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  a  man  named  Lomas  was  the  last 
bear- ward,  and  that  he  was  related  to  Mr  Lomas, 
horse-trainer,  formerly  of  Ohestergate.    Am  I  right  ? 

Colcambo. 

r231.J  "  Ceoss  Buns  "  and  "  Cocksticks."— Good 
Friday  from  my  earliest  days  has  been  associated 
with  **  hot-croBB-buns  "  and  "  cockBticks."  I  should 
like  to  knew  why  they  are  so  called.  In  the  south  of 
England  the  buns  are  round  with  a  cross  marked 
in  the  centre.  In  the  north  they  always  take  a 
peculiar  shape,  which,  when  a  number  are  seen 
together,  the  depressions  where  they  are  joinel  to 
each  other  make  a  series  of  very  dearly-defined 
Greek  crosses,  rr,  as  they  are  called  by  some 
Y  crosses.  Is  this  use  accident,  or  does  tbe  form 
they  assume  arise  from  some  old  custom  ?  How 
came  gingerbread  to  be  called  "  cockstioks,"  and  why 
does  it  appear  ander  that  name  only  on  Gk>od  Friday  P 

Sekpee. 

[232.]  **  BcRY.ME-WicK."  —  Upon  an  eminence 
oTerlooking  the  ancient  chapel  and  fertile  vale  of 
Cbadkirk  stands  a  small  cluster  of  cottac^es.     The 
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place  is  known,  and  is  always  spoken  of  in  the 
neiffbboarhood,  as  *'  Bary-me-Wick."  Can  any  of 
yoar  corre«pondentB  explain  why  it^^    o  oalled  ? 

Ardwick.  .  Bennett. 

[283.1  "Babbows"  in  Oheshiks.'—Iq  a  field 
near  the  Lawt>n  Arms  there  are  two  mounds  which 
aeem  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Boman  enoampmeut. 
The  more  eastern  of  the  two  has  been  ont  through 
by  the  Newcastle  anl  Sandbaoh  Boad,  ani  the 
western  appears  to  be  mor«  in  its  original  state.  The 
field  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  (he  branch  line  be- 
tween Harecas'le  and  S-indbacb,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  above-mentioned  Newcastle  and  Sandbaoh  Boad. 
In  the  most  recent  Cheshire  map  of  the  ordnance 
suivey,  the  lut-mentioned  mound  is  marked  with  a 
cross,  and  it  says,  "  Urus,  4bc.,  found."  Can  any  of 
your  re%4ers  give  me  any  information  either  about 
the  moands  or  the  urns?  Tomlinson. 


Fbotbgtion  07  Wild  Birds.  —  The  Manchester 
game  denlers  who  exposed  wood-pigeons  for  sale 
after  the  first  of  March,  slotting  that  they  had  ob- 
tained them  from  persons  who  had  a  right  as  owners 
or  occupiers  to  shoot  them  on  their  own  land,  have 
been  told  that  they  iufringed  the  new  law,  and  have 
been  dealt  with  accordingly.  The  plea  of  their 
connsel  th  t  wood-pigeons  are  not  named  in  the 
schedole  of  the  Act  has  also  been  set  asi'ie  aa  of  no 
avail.  It  is  clear  th  it  if  dealers  are  allowed  t3  sell 
birds,  no  matter  how  obtained,  the  Act  would  be  a 
dead-Iettt-r.  No  matter  where  tho  birds  came  from, 
a  man  could  say  that  a  property  owner  in  the  south 
of  England  or  somewhere  else  gave  him  permission 
to  kill  them.  The  Act  clearly  pribibit^  the  exposing 
or  offering  fur  sale  of  any  wild  bird  within  the  king- 
dom during  the  annual  close  time.  It  a  lows  certain 
persons  te  kill  wild  birds,  but  they  may  not  sell  any 
one  of  them.  On  one  point  the  Act  is  seriously 
defective.  It  does  not  prohibit  taking  the 
eggs  of  any  wild  biid.  The  law  is  more  strict  else- 
where.  In  Norway,  and  Sweden,  Prussia,  Holland, 
and  probably  other  European  countries,  the  taking  of 
eggs  of  any  game  bird  during  the  nestiBg  season  is 
illegal  under  heavy  penalties.  The  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  law,  after  including  snipe,  woodcock,  wild 
dock,  and  other  birds  in  the  game  list,  declares  it  to  be 
illegal  to  rub  the  nest  or  destroy  the  young  of  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  before  the  tenth  of  July.  Yet 
•very  season  hundreds,  if  not  thorn ands,  of  woodrooks' 
eggs  are  imported  to  this  country  direct  from  Ni  rwiiy-^ 
the  great  breeding- place  of  the  spccies — to  be  trans- 
formed into  omelettes  for  London  epicures.  This 
practically  means  that  the  annual  flight  of  woodcocks 
to  our  shores  is  reduced  by  at  least  one  bird  to  every 
three  eggs.  If  the  taking  of  eggs  wer^*  prohibited  in 
Bngland.  as  it  ought  to  he,  and  the  law  were  put  in 
force  as  strictly  as  is  the  new  Protection  Act,  the 
laxity  observed  in  foreisn  countries  would  be  impos- 
sible here,  snd  we  should  at  length  have  done  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  preeervation  and  increase  of 
oar  wild  birds. 


Saturday,  Apbil  80th,  1881. 


FOLK-LOBB  :— WiTOHCBAFT  IN   STOCKPOBT 

[234.]    The  following  aooount,  which  we  reproduce 

from  our  oolnmns  of  24  years  ago,  will  no  doubt  be 

read  with  inter<?st  ameng  our  Notes  :  — 

Notwithstanding  the  cxtraordinazy  efforts  already  made  and 
still  m  progrofls  for  the  edneatioa  of  the  masaes,  and  in  spits  of 
the  inoesaant  eDdeaToars  of  atatasmen  and  philanthropists  to 
anltiply  the  sdacaiiooal  facilities  of  the  people,  sapersiiti  tn  and 
ignoranea  still  stalk  thmogh  iha  land,  spreadirig  moral  dnTas- 
tatiou  axoand.      Considering  the  increased  aud  iuoreasiag  nam- 
bar  of  oar  Sonday  "Ohools,  with  their  thoasands  of  sohola  s  and 
hnndreds  of   gratnitoas    teaeherv,    together   with    the   other 
aeademisil  Institotion*   staddad  in  almost  oyery  part   of  it, 
Stoekport,  one  would  have  tboaght,  reasonably  enough,  wc'mld 
proTe  an  exoaptlnn  to  this  demor^islng  role ;  bat,  alas !  siz«am- 
atanecB  which  have  recently  come  to  light  too  clearly  prove  the 
nverae  to  be  the  fact,  mush  as  we  ooald  have  ic sired  it  to  have 
boea  otherwise. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  daring  the  effeetaation  of  certaia  improve- 
meata  in  the  neigbb-jorhood  of  Hully  Wood,  some  workmen  wera 
employed  to  remove  a  quantity  of  superncial  oarrh  for  the  par- 
poso  of  lowering  the  titA.  la  the  oonrsa  of  their  operations 
OUH  of  thi  sa  meu  exhamad  a  glas«  bottle,  nearly  filled  with  a 
porp'e  liquid,  aal  containing,  besides,  some  hard  sabatanae, 
whoiM  presence  was  only  apijaront  on  shaUog  the  bottle.  Lay- 
ing asido  the  mysterious  nrtiole,  th*  finder  t  Ur  d  on  in  a  ra- 
fleciive  mood,  and  era  he  had  solved  the  mystery  to  his  own 
aatisfaa  i'»n,  or  had  anopportaaiy  i>f  oonsa  ting  more  aom> 
patent  Judges  as  to  its  parpon  or  meaning,  his  astonishment 
was  enhaDcad  by  the  discovery  of  a  second  bottle,  similar  in 
every  rirspeet  to  the  first,  except  that  the  phial  was  larger.  Both 
phials  wera  inverted,  the  cork  baiug  downwards. 

These  bottles  were  foand  at  the  tarn  of  the  read  laiding 
from  Qren\iJle-streer,  Bdgelay,  to  Lark  Hill,  precisely  opposite 
tha  gates  of  Holly  Wood  House,  and  iu  the  publia  tiioroaghf  era. 
That  thay  liad  been  dapasitai  the. a  for  s  mi  time  was  evident 
from  the  oiranmstanca  that  long  grass  was  growing  over  the 
q^t,  although  there  was  enlv  a  depUi  of  six  luehas  of  soil. 

The  bottles  were  shortly  afterwards  antnistsd  to  an  inteUif  ent 

Sntleman  residing  m  the  neigbbunrhoud,  wh  >  caused  the  eoa- 
Qts  to  bo  anitlysad  by  a  professional  man ;  when  the  liquid  was 
found  to  consist  of  •irmgon's  bio  >d  and  arin->,  tna  hard  substanee 
alluded  to  above  bei*ig  a  quantity  of  br«ss  uius  I  It  was  subse- 
quautty  divulged  that  mixturaj  of  this  description  are  f umishad 
by  fortune-tellers  to  their  ignorant  anddelu-iad  dupes,  forth* 
purpose  of  **  bewitching  "  the  r  mnfaithful  lovers,  and  thus  se- 
oaring,  as  thry  madly  coaaeive,  Just  retribotion  for  themselvaSy 
aud  punisiimeDt  of  the  most  galling  and  andarlng  nators  for 
their  amorous  deeeivcn  I 

Borne  diatance  fiom  the  place  where  theaa  "  witehlng" 
agencies  were  found,  anoiber  dem^nologiaal  contrivance  was 
dug  up,  iu  the  shape  of  a  oauvas  rag  fillui  with  pins  I  The 
aloih  wis  oomph  taly  rotten,  and  fell  to  pieces  on  the  tonoh ; 
and  then  miwt  have  been  five  or  six  pennyworth  of  strong 
brass  pina  in  the  p«real.  It  may  be  obaarved  that  theaa  pins 
are  presumed  to  penetrate  th«  heart  of  the  individtud  b^- 
wltahed,  each  particular  |*in  aaosiag  a  aep^rate  and  diatiaok 
pancture  in  that  deliaita  aal  wondscfal  portion  of  (ha  hamaa 
uamul 

Matn while,  the  report  of  thi  dtaoovary  spread  Ilka  wildfire 
throogh  hdgalev^a  oistrist  which  ones  botsted  its  local  lertima- 
taUer  and  aatroL  gar,  in  the  parson  of  one  Warren,  and  in  whidi, 
perhaps,  a  greater  amount  of  srednllty  and  suparatitivni  in  re- 
gard to  aneu  matters  is  mabilasted  than  in  any  ether  porttoo  •( 
the  borough.  Other  parlies  tlieii  got  possasi  Ion  ef  one  of  the 
bottles;  and  as  soua  as  its  whereabouts  beaama  known,  the 
ap  Uoations  to  inApact  the  axtraerdmary  object  wars  ae 
numerous  as  to  bfaoma  quite  a  nui  anee.  Tha<e  vislrs.  hew- 
ever,  8.  rved  to  demonstrate  the  extent  lo  whiah  the  superstition 
of  some  persons  aould  go  in  lagaid  to  the  aiK^odad  theory  ef 
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witchonft ;  anl  we  make  no  apology  (or  recording  a  few  Yxlet 
exAmplen,  as  illaatratiTo  of  the  utate  of  soetety  in  this,  the  Utter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Of  these  in^aUitiTo  Tiaiton,  ^ae  declared  himself  to  be  be- 
witrhel— (by  the  bye,  eT<>ryboidy  eiN  eayi  he  ii  non  t^mp^B 
mentU);  another  was  a  professional  for'nne-tell^r  and  plaaet- 
niler  ;  a  third  hnd  a  ai^ter  wh<4  was  bewitohol ;  vhila  a  >me  had 
either  bewitohecl  <  t*\era  themselro<i,  or  had  accimpaaie-l  parties 
who  had  oonsnltu  I  witcbei  on  this  iaterestinn  and  Tery  en- 
lightened  topic 

The  man  who  confessed  h'mMlf  bewitobed  by  hla   mother, 
after  areT<  rential  inHpe-.tion  of  the  bottle.  induUtd  a  hoo')  i)iat 
It  might  be  the  spell  by  which  ^e  wis  l>ouad  in  the  thnld  >m  of 
witsh  raft,  b  li'-Ting  that  its  discoTory  ran  >Ted  or  de-trojed  it^ 
iDflaeace.     On  being  aske  I  how  he  kiie«  h)  was  bewit?hel.  and 
what  p<c<iliar  fee'incrs  attached  tt  au   indi  ilail  ia  thit  coa- 
dltion,  ho  replied  that  his  mother  h^d  ttid  him  he  wis  be  vit  'lied 
by  hcrhclf ;    and  he  constantly  felt  in  a  state  of  nervoos  proe- 
t  ration  and  depressio-t  of  spiiits,  to^otber  with  a   sensa  ion  of 
failiog  respiration  and  appro  ichi'>g  deithi    He  hAJ,  hoverer, 
consult -d  a  fortune  teller,    nd  ebtain  d  from  her  a  '*  eharm" 
whereby  he  could  at  any   time  "break  the  s^ell."    On  bring 
pressed  as  to  the  nature  of  thi4  charm,  ani  qas.itioned  why  he 
bad  not  adopts!  it, he  s  ated  that  ho  hul  c  >mmnaR4d  vith  it, 
but  hid  not  persevered.  atidh<)uce  itA  failure.  It  was  as  follows: 
He  mnsl  stand  over  the  fire,  spi inkling  salt  upon  it,  aq*)  siiv— 
"Salt,  salt,  I  put  thoe  into  the  fire.    If  ay  the  person  who  be* 
witeh«d  me  neither  eat, diiuk,  n>r  sleep,  until  this  s^ell  is 
broken  t"    This  must  bo  dot:e  nine  morDiugs  ia  succession,  and 
be  repeat! d  three  times  on  each  occasion. 

Still  more  grare  but  not  moro  dueidatory,  is  the  statement 
of  the  female  astrologer  and  daluderof  weak-ralu  <ed  people,  wh) 
not  only  ''new  the  oraponents  of  the  mixture,  but  also  its  pur- 

Ertand  roeults.  She  had  nr)  doubt  some  unfortunate  iu'liTidnal 
i  be< n  bewitched  by  moans  of  these  infallible  ageucies, bit 
their  discoTery  had  n  >t  "  broVcen  the  spell,"  which  eoald  only  be 
accomi  lished  by  the  destruction  of  the  bottle  and  its  eontents< 
Oonid  the  parties  be  detanred  who  d  -povi'id  the  bottles  in  the 
earth,  this  woman  declared  that  the  evil  iBfl<i*>nces  devolving 
npou  the  bewitched  parties  would  recoil  upen  themselve-*.  With 
a  landible  desire  to  relie-e  an  onpressod  fell  >w-ereatnre,  the 
bottle-^iolder  (at-suming  a  reneration  fur,  aad  credulity  la,  the 
looth^ome  sybtem)  propoFed  its  immediate  des  ruction  by 
fthrowini^away  th-«  liquilinto  the  cnnspool ;  bat  the  knowing 
dame  protected  against  thii  pmoeeding,  on  the  ground  of  the 
injury  that  would  be  stL'-t  lined  by  the  land  on  which  tho  manure 
might  ultimately  b'*  spread ;  nor  ni'ist  it  be  she  1  in  tho  garden 
or  vegetation  would  be  impaired ;  and  the  only  feasible  rao  hod 
for  its  disposal,  with  the  view  of  averting  further  injury  t-i  pro- 
perty, was  tn  break  tho  phial  over  a  running  si  roam,  wher  by 
the  iienii  iuus  fltiid  wonld  mingle  vith  the  purer  current,  and 
be  Inpoi  ceptibly  bat  irrevocibly  was'ed  ;  the  bottlo  bciag  aJeo 
east  into  the  water  t  The  adoption  of  this  course  wan  premised, 
and  its  aot*omplishmeut  was  entrusted  to  the  writer  of  ihis 
ar' !  -^e.  these  being  the  terms  on  which  he  subsequently  ob- 
tain, u  1  possession  dt  one  of  the  wonderful  bottlae.  It  has  not, 
however,  been  destroyed  as  ^et,  but  may  b«  seen  by  aay  of  oar 
Ma'lers  who  tel  a  cariosity  on  the  subject,  on  calling  at  our 
Office  ;  and  if  anybo<ly  oonviQces  us  that  the  exeeutiun  of  the 
ab<'Ve  iojunetlon  «ill  liberate  a  bewitched  creature  from  demon- 
ologi<al  terrors,  wo  will  forthwith  consign  it  to  the  good  keeping 
of  Father  Mersey. 

But  hers  is  another  witness  te  the  potency  of  the  spell  of 
wltoheraftl  A  female  h<soome  frvm  a  remote  e  truer  of  the 
town  to  ^ratify  her  enriosity,  an^l  having  inspected  the  pbiil 
nith  visible  emotious  and  B'iieretitlou<«  awe,  deposes  that  a 
ris  er  of  hers  was  onoe  bewitched,  and  she  *'  went  sn  queer,"  and 
became  so  Mltered  tot  the  worse,  that  her  friends  adrUe  i  her  to 
flonsi'lr  a  **  wise  woman  "  respecting  it.  This  i^aga^ons  pro* 
eee<img  led  to  the  dlscovt  ry  cf  the  aatonndlng  fitet  that  she  was 
bewitched  ;  and  what  was  wo*se,  the  spell  oonid  not  be  brokai 
by  ordi'.azy  means,  the  agency  being  bnriidlnthe  bed  of  the 
river  Mersey,  nndemeath  the  Welliiigt'->n  Bridtte  aich.  For  a 
"c  nidderaiion,"  however,  extraordinary  means  could  be  xe> 
sorted  lo,  whereby  her  h«ppy  release  might  probably  be  effeoted. 
Dei- irons  to  seenre  her  emaneif  ation,  Uie  wind  w«s  raised,  and 
the  young  woman  was  called  upon  to  stand  in  a  particilar  8p«tf 
at  »  given  time,  while  the  **  wisewoman"  pronoimoed  an  **  in- 
oantatlon^'— the  said  incantation  eonslsting  of  mere  "gibbarage," 


totally  incompreheosible  to  the  intere«t')d  pirtiei.  The  effletey 
of  this  m  vemcot,  however  soon  became  apparent,  for  "  seveni 
spirits  passed  before  her,  one  of  which  remained  standing  ia 
front  of  her  f '>r  s  ime  time."  To  this  particular  spirit,  of  course, 
tho  planot-ruler  addressed  herself  energetioally,  and  it  soon  dis- 
appeared, tog<*ther  with  the  young  woman's  ailmeats  and  fore- 
bodings. As  the  m-^untebank  said  long  ago,  '*  Coocsit  can  kin 
and  conceit  can  cure." 

We  fear,  howover,  that  we  phall  cxhtu^t  the  patienea  of  the 
reider,  and  therefore  ooneludo    thii  singular  sibject.       Few 
people,  we  opine,  would  hive  imagined  that  sudx  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  saperM'il  >n  ani  i>;'ioraa?e  prevailed  in  these 
enlight*nel   davs ;  but  there  is  no  denying  facts  so  patent  as 
these,  and  evidence  so  direct  and  indisputable.     Much  a<«  thes-^ 
events  smick  of  the  "dark  as^es."  they  are,  nevarthel  >s,  the 
fruit  of  tho  present  day ;  and  they  prove  that  thero   id  still 
plenty  of  work  for  our  philanthropists  and  senat  irs  in  providing 
for  tho  di  s''min%tion  of  go^ptl  truth  and  divine  light,  an  1  dia- 
pelling  the  black  clouds  of  ignorance  and  vice  which  oveisprsad 
the   social   horizm,   without   travelling   oat   of   England    aa 
missionaries. 

Ed. 

Stockpobt  Printed  Books. 

[235  ]  There  is  a  printe  i  book  which  has  not  been 
mentioned  by  your  correspoadent  **  P.M.H.*' — "  Mar- 
liott's  antiqaitiesof  Lyme,"  pablisliod  (1810)  by  J. 
Dawson,  Bridge- street.  I  have  been  led  to  under- 
stand  it  was  intended  to  pablish  another  volame,  but 
it  never  appeared.  Some  10  years  ago,  there  was  a 
copy  of  this  valuable  work  in  the  library  of  the  Stock- 
port Mechanics'  InstitutioD,  bat  it  has  disappeared. 

E.  Hudson. 

WBA.THEB  PbOVEBBS. 

[236.1  Amongst  other  old  rhymes  on  the  seasons 
and  their  variations  which  I  have  seen  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 

If  Oaodlemas  Day  Im  damp  and  black. 
It  will  carry  cold  wi  iter  away  on  its  back ; 
But  ii  Oandlemas  Day  be  bright  and  clear. 
The  halt  of  winter's  to  come  this  year. 

It  would  prove  interesting  to  your  readers  if  a  collec- 
tion of  these  weather  proverbs,  so  many  of  whiph  are 
extant  in  the   county,  could  be  gathered  in  your 
columns.  Owen  Johnson. 

WiLMSLOW   ChaBITIEB. 

[237.]  When  the  old  schoolhouse  in  Railway  Boad 
was  no  lont^er  needed,  the  parochial  schools  on  Par- 
sonage Green  having  been  b  jilt  in  lieu  of  it,  the 
churchwardens,  for  the  time  being,  converted  it  into  a 
cottage,  using  some  capital  for  the  outlay  that  was 
left  for  a  yearly  charity  in  their  disposal.  They  had 
the  most  proper  intention  iu  this,  thinking  that  it 
was  a  good  and  convenient  investment  for  the  money, 
and  that  the  yeirly  rent  of  the  cottage  would  meet 
the  demands  of  the  charity  in  the  future.  After  the 
place  was  turned  into  a  cottage,  theDeTrafford  family 
claimed  it,  because  the  deed  giving  the  land  for 
school  purposed  gave  it  for  that  purpose  only,  and, 
therefore,  the  churchwardens  lost  the  money  that 
they  had  expended  upon  the  old  school,  which  re- 
verted to  the  De  Trafford's.  Shortly  after  this  well- 
neant  mistake  of  the  wardens  some  small  amount  of 
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money— say,  JB20~came  into  their  hands,  for  which 
they  had  no  proper  and  immediate  nse,  and,  wishing 
to  recoap  the  parochial  charity,  they  invested  this 
8am  in  a  bank  (I  think  at  Macclesfield),  intending  to 
let.it  lie  and  accnomlate  nntil  such  time  as  it  wonid 
snpply  the  place  of  the  money  belonging  to  the  old 
charity  that  tkey  had  lost. 

I  had  this  from  the  late  William  Bower,  Esq.,  of 
Wilmslow,  who  had  several  times  been  churchwar- 
den, and  bad,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  been  one  of  the 
investors  of  this  money,  and  I  distinctly  remember 
that  he  was  under  some  appreheasion  that  the  money 
would  be  lost,  as  there  were  no  proper  documents  to 
explain  the  different  transactions  a^^out  it.  This  may 
all  be  made  right  now,  and  the  money  may  be  in- 
cluded in  some  of  the  charities  mentioned  in  the  list 
published  in  your  last  issue  ;  but  I  fear  that  it  has 
been  lost  sigkt  of,  as  the  late  Mr  Bower  feared  it 
would  be.  If  this  be  so,  no  one  now  concerned  is  in 
fault.  An  enquiry  might,  however,  yet  save  this 
money  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

When  the  late  Mr  Bower  mentioned  the  matter  to 
me,  the  money  would  require  to  lie  a  many  years 
more  before  it  would  have  accumulate!  to  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  recoup  the  charity.  A  few  years  after 
this  he  died;  and  since  then  I  Lave  heard  nothing  of 
the  matter.    Can  anyone  supply  any  information  ? 

William  Kobbubt. 

Bannbss  of  Crecy  and  Aoincoubt. 
(Qoezy  No.  143— March  20.) 
[238.]    With  regard  to  the  banners  of   Cressy  and 

Aginoourt,  which  were  for  a  long  time  suspduded  in  the 

nave  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Prestbury,  we 

may  perhaps  form  some  idea  a-i  to  whom  they  originally 

belonged  by  looking  over  Cheshire  history.     Among  the 

valiant  Cestrians  who  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Cressy 

in  the  year  1346,  as  also  that  of  Agiacourt  in  the   year 

1415,  we  find  the  namea  of  Sir  Piers   Legh,  of   Lyme 

Hall  I,  and  Sir  Edward  Bostherne,  of   More  Hall,  in 

Cheshire.    This   Sir  Edward  was  the   second    son  of 

Sir  John  Bostherne,  of  Mere  Hall,    whose  grandfather, 

who  was  neither  a  kni^^ht  nor  esquire,  but  a  wealthy 

freeholder  who  had  built  himself  a   farmhouse  there  in 

the  time  of  Henry  V.,  which  was  afterwards  known  as 

Mere  Hall.      The  Sir  John  here  noticed  was  an  old 

Gestriin,  a  retired  lawyer,  and  judge,  who  had  served 

his  King  and  his  country  a  long  time,  and  who,  prior  to 

leaving  England  had  built  himself  a  new  mansion  in  the 

place  of  the  old  farmhouse  now  called  Mere  Hall,  and 

in  relating  his  return  home  from  serving  his  King  and 

country,  and  seeking  repose  in  the  green  meadows  of 

f  Amongst  other  antiquities  now  plaeed  In  the  entraiaoe  hall 
of  the  Litth  of  hjvM  are  the  srmocir  and  sword  of  Sir  Piers 
Ingh  wmeh  he  wore  In  various  sngagaments. 


Cheshire,  his  favourite  seat  of  Mere  Hall,  near  Knuts- 
ford,  we  may  see  the  dose  connection  of  both  families 
with  Cheshire  history,  and  be  able  to  guess  as  to  who 
the  banners  alluded  to,  belonged,  and,  perhaps,  as  to 
where  they  may  be  expected  to  be  found,  if  still 
preserved. 

The  conversation  here  related  oecurs  soon  after  Sir 
John's  return  home,  and  when  he  is  giving  instruc- 
tions to  his  old  and  faithful  steward  (Simon)  aa  to  what 
he  would  wish  to  be  done.  He  is  in  company  at  the 
same  time  with  a  Master  Unsworth,  a  particular  friend 
and  neighbour,  and  also  the  Bev.  John  Wynn,  who  at 
that  time  was  the  prieat  of  Mersham  hamlet  and 
chapelry,  but  who,  out  of  courtesy  of  the  ago,  was 
usually  addressed  as  Sir  John  or  Parson  Wynnf 
They  are  together  in  the  great  hall,  or  armoury. 

Simon,  Sir  John  observed,  looking  at  a  battered  suit 
of  steel  plate  that  hung  in  the  centre,  "  thou  must  get 
this  breast- piece  well  scoured  and  furbished  bright,  the 
casque  too  needs  a  rubbing."  And,  turning  to 
Unsworth,  he  said,  "  You  should  know.  Master  Uns- 
worth, this  is  the  suit  my  father,  Sir  Edward,  wore  i^ 
the  French  wars  about  60  years  ago.  Ay,  Talbot  and 
Bedf  jrd  have  commended  the  soldiers  who  wore  those 
pieces  of  old  iron.  He  carried  back  little  else  but  hia 
honour  and  their  notice  from  the  siege  of  Orleans,  when 
that  French  witch  and  harlot,  who  feigned  to  have  a 
commission  from  heaven,  wrought  her  evil  spells  of 
enchantment  against  us.'*  **  That  foul  witch  Joan  the 
Pucelle,"  answered  Master  Unsworth.  '*  Tes,  it  was 
her  fiendi^^h  magio  alone,  I  have  understood,  that  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  French  garrison  and  of  the  Frenoh 
armies  in  the  field.  Else  they  say  our  Eng^lish 
dominion  beyond  the  seas  would  have  stood  where 
Harry  of  Monmouth  had  left  it. 

**  Harry  of  Monmouth,"  exclaimed  Sir  John,  '*  Our 
brave  King  Henry  V. !  Why  my  father  saw  him,  and 
served  under  him,  long  before  the  time  of  those 
disasters.  Let  me  reckon — how  long  ago  f  My  father, 
Edward  Bostherne,  first  went  to  the  wars  along  with 
Sir  Piers  Legh,  of  Lyme  Hall,  on  the  other  side  of 
Macclesfield,  you  know.  My  father  was  a  stripling,  a 
lad,  a  mere  boy.  Look,  there  is  the  little  bow  he  then 
had ;  there  is  the  light  sword  he  could  just  wield.  I  am 
in  my  65th  year.  My  father  must  have  been  married 
and  settled  near  60  years  ago.  There  was  my  poor 
brother  Edward  before  me,  and  Mabel  and  Alioe,  my 
Bisters.  How  could  that  hef  When  was  the  noble 
fight  at  Aginoourt,  Sir  Parson?  Tou  study  your 
history  books,  I  know." 

t  The  elergy  of  the  Catholic  Ghnreh  weManeiently  designated 
as  panons^a  title  now  nssd  in  zeferenee  to  the  Protestant 
•Itrgy. 
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•*  Agincourt,"  said  Parsoa  Wynn,  "  wa«  faaght,  an  I 
reckon,  it  will  be  67  yoari  ago  cjme  St  Crigpin'i  day, 
this  year.  Your  father  mu!>t  have  comi  home  ind  inir- 
ried  young,  Sir  John." 

Ay,  80  he  did,  bat  iraa  o^IIed  away  a^ain  when  I  lay 
a  babe  in  my  oraJle.  He  bad  to  go  onoe  more  to  the 
ware  in  Franco.  Bat  he  was  at  Affinoourtl  know- 
often  haa  he  to"  J  me  of  that  day,"  Sir  John  qnote  \  a 
well-kuowu  popular  song  :— 

Whoi  that  day  ia  forgot 
There  will  be  no  men 
Wtisn  Koglikb  ci*tlijarJ  arrowa 
Slav  ihe  Franeh  liie  lame  spariowj, 
Slain  by  oar  bowmen. 

"Ay,"  he  went 00,  "  the  French  were  no  archers; 
those  who  had  bows  among  them  would  not  shoot. 
King  Henry  told  our  men  before  the  battle  that  the 
enemy's  arohers  had  all  swurn  to  eat  their  own  fingers 
rather  than  be  forced  to  fight  against  ours.      The 
cowardly  outlandish  knaves  I    Their  horsemen  were 
more  valiant,  but  what  oonld  they  do   with  all  their 
numbers  P    Why,  twelve  hundred  of  their  best -I  for- 
got their  leader's  name,  some  Monseignor  of  Brabant 
— came  ohargiug  right  down  upon  our  bowmen  whom 
old  Erpingbam  had  drawn  up  in  the  shape  cf  a  wedge. 
We  had  got  sharp-poibtad  stakes  you  know,  and  stuek 
them  in  the  ground,  which  was  soft  and  slippery  with 
mud.      We  ha'i  thrown  off  our  leather  jackets,  and  we 
stood  there,  every  man  of  us.  naked  to  the  waist.   T::e 
enemy— knights,  sod  troopers  rode  in  full  armour 
they  bore  down  upon  us  with  lance  and  hattle-aze ; 
but  we  stopped  them,  Pdraon  Wynn  I    We  knocked 
them  over.  Master  Unsworth  I    By  St.  Qeorgo,  we 
would  do  it  again ;  Ned  Bostherne  and  his  fellows 
were    too     mach     for    the    Frenchmen    that    diy. 
See,    there's    the   big  bill-hook  my  father  carried. 
When  the  French  horsemen  stopped,  and  some  of 
them  tambl«*d  in  the  mud,  and  some  turned  tail  before 
onr  flight  of  arrows,    what  did  we  doP    Why  we 
piiFed  up  the  stakes,  we  slung  our  bows  at  our  backs, 
sirs,  we  took  onr  spears,  swords  and  halberds;  and, 
by  George,  we  ran  out  of  cur  lines,  and  charged  them 
in  onr  turn  1  Didn't  we,  Parson  P    Didn't  we  go  at  it, 
JQst  AS  we    were,   bare-headed,    bara-armed,    bara- 
breasted,  with  spear,  or  b  ittleaxe,  or  hatchet,  or  any- 
thing, in  hand  !    Lord  bless  you  my  father  has  told 
me.    He  was  a  tall,  stout  man— «  proper  man  wasn't 
be  Peter  lines  P    Why  that's  the  Ttry  bilLhook  he 
carried  on  that  field. 

"So  that  was  Sir  Bostherne's  weapou  when  he 
fought  in  his  youth  as  a  yeoman,"  said  Wynn, 
"  Pardon  me  the  word,  Sir  John,  I  know  yon  are 
proud,  so  yon  well  may  be,  of  his  earning  his  promo- 
tion to  be  esquire  and  knight,  bnt  if  he  wielded  that 


heavy  b  i-book  at  Agincourt,  he  mnst  thtn,  I  should 
say,  lave  been  a  man  of  full  man's  prowth  and 
strength,  I  don't  see  bow  he  could  have  used  that 
ftmall  bow;  it  is  as  you  s«y,  one  fit  for  a  fight 
youngster." 

Sir  John  looked  rather  confused  and  puzsled  to 
pFoape  from  his  self  OMitradiction.  **  Well,"  he  said, 
ufter  appose;  "I  know  it  was  my  father'u  bow,  he 
told  me  so  when  he  began  teaching  Ned  and  roe  to 
shoot  with  it  when  we  were  boys.  Perhaps  it  was 
ono  ho  had  praotisdd  with  at  home  when  he  was  a 
boy,  some  years  before  he  went  to  the  Frenc't  wars. 
L3t  me  poe,  how  abaot  the  time  ?  When  w«s  that 
fi.'htyou  say?  My  father  was  in  France  all  the 
whih  "it  ilarfleurand  Rouen,  and  in  Anjjn  till  Harry 
the  Fifth  died  there  in  Pasi?.  Then  my  father  came 
back  to  England  when  Harry  of  Windsor  was  called 
King,  and  proclaimed.  Then  my  father  and  mother 
were  married." 

"  Exactly  60  years  ago,"  remarked  Parton  Wynn. 
"Very  well,  didn't  I  s.y  soP"  resume  1  Sir  John. 
"Well,  my  father  was  mide  Sir  Eiward  the  year 
before.  He  was  at  Beaugo  with  the  King's  brother, 
the  Dnke  of  Clarence,  in  the  battle  with  the  Earl  of 
Bnohan's  Scotch  hirelings  of  Frai.ce.  There  wera 
7,000  ^cots  against  1,500  of  us.  We  had  no  archers 
there,  my  father  was  a  mounted  sqaire  riding  near  the 
Duke.  When  the  Dake  waa  ridden  down  and  over- 
thrown by  a  Soot,  my  father  triei  in  vain  to  save  his 
life.  He  was  all  but  killed  himself,  he  got  three  bad 
wounds  that  instant.  All  our  men  were  killed  or 
tiikoB  prisoners.  He  was  healed  and  ransomed.  For 
this  he  was  made  a  kaight  when  our  King  H^rry  went 
again  to  France.  He  served  nnder  Harry's  own  eye, 
and  pleased  the  King  onoe  more  at  the  capture  of 
Meaux.  This  was  only  a  few  months  you  know  before 
our  valiant  Harry  died." 

'*  Sir  Edward  Bostherne  did  not  then  stay  abroad 
longer  P"  Master  Unsworth  enquired. 

"  Not  that  time,"  replied  Sir  John  ;  *'  the  Dnke  of 
Bedford,  that  other  valiant  brother  of  the  King  was 
governor  in  France,  and  would  have  bidden  him  stay  ; 
bnt  he  had  then  been  seven  years  away  from  home.  He 
was  then  a  man,  I  think,  abont  your  age.  Parson.  He 
wanted  to  settle,  and  so  cama  back  with  the  Duke  ef 
Qlottcester." 

*'  If  he  was  thirty,  which,  is  my  age,"  s  dd  Wynn, 
at  the  death  of  Henry  Y.  he  must  have  been  twenty* 
three  when  he  fought  at  Agincourt." 

"  Never  mind  that  now,"  Sir  John  rather  hastily 
answered.  "  King  Harry's  body,  you  know,  from  the 
Castle  of  Vinoennes,  was  brought  through  France  to 
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^be  Bea  in  a  funeral  oar,  with  a  grand  show  of  ban- 
Dere  carried  along  by  day,  and  burning  torobes  by 
night.  There  were  five  hundred  chosen  knigbts  in 
black  armoar  to  guard  it.  Myfatber  was  appointed 
for  one,  because  the  King  had  noticed  hioi  shortly 
before  bis  end." 

"And  did  he  then  come  to  dwell  at  this  place?" 
Master  Unaworth  asked.  "Did  Sir  Edward  Bos- 
theme  settle  at  Mere  Hall  so  long  a(*o  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  the  knigkt  "  Mere  Hall 
was  not  then  built.  The  old  piaoe  was  called  Mere 
Grange ;  it  belonged  to  my  uncle  John,  my  fatber'ji 
elder  brother.  My  father  was  made  deputy 
governor  for  Sir  John  Stanley,  la  the  Isle  of  Man. 
That  was  when  the  child,  Henry  of  Windsor  was 
called  king;  but  it  was  Duke  Humphrey}  who  ruled 
in  England.  My  father  only  went  over  to  France 
again  after  six  or  seven  years,  with  the  fresh  levies 
sent  to  help  the  stout  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  War- 
wick when  they  had  laid  seige  to  Orleans." 

Master  XJnswerth  again  surveyed  the  armour  on 
the  wall.  "  There  is  a  helmet,"  he  observed,  <'  with 
a  dint  in  it  of  a  shrewd  blow,  I  ahoald  say,  of  au  aze. 
That  helmet  has  been  in  a  fierce  fight." 

"Ah,  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  it."  said  Sir  John. 
'*  It  was  my  poor  brother  Ned's  helmet.  He  wore  it 
at  the  great  battle  of  Lowton.  He  was  there  with 
Lord  Stanley  and  King  Edward  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  when  they  beat  the  Lancaster  party  to 
nothing.  You  were  there,  Peter  Bailey ;  you  saw 
what  they  did." 

"I  saw  it  all,  your  worship,"  repUed  tho.bailiif, 
who  had.  indf  ed,  followed  to  that  fight  his  warlike 
lord,  the  deceased  Edward  Bosthorne,  Esq.  "  I 
■aw  my  master  (Bostherne)  with  that  great  two- 
handed  sword  of  hie,  that  hiags  up  there,  fightlnr  '>n 
foot  aa  be  did,  break  twice  through  the  eoemy's  Kae 
when  they  tried  to  cever  the  Earl  of  Devon  to  l.eep 
him  from  beicg  made  prisoner.  But  we  all  put  np 
our  spears  and  balberts,  every  man  of  ns  driving 
straight  at  a  man  on  the  other  side ;  and  we  ran  in 
upon  their  whole  line  when  my  master  had  broken 
it  throQgh,  and  down  they  went,  so  that  we  leaped 
over  their  bodies  and  made  a  ring  all  round  the  Earl, 
who  was  fighting  like  a  wild  man  not  to  be  taken." 

"And  lonfl;  after  that,"  Sir  John  8a4]y  remarked. 
"  my  brother  was  killed  at  Tewksbnry,  by  a  lance 
that  smote  him  unawares  as  he  rode  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight.  Well,  well,  die  we  all  moet.  My  father 
law  thonaands  of  men  killed  in  France,  then  came 


I  Homphrev  Dnksol  Baakingham,  of  BnoUngbam  Oaatle,  in 
lU  er!«afl«I^. 


home,  and  died  at  home  in  his  bed  here  in  the  old 
Grange  house,  while  this  hall  was  being  built,  f 
thank  Ghod  for  him  that  he  never  live-)  to  see  those 
wars  of  the  two  princely  houses  of  England.  It 
would  have  broken  his  heart,  for  he  used  to  sny  that 
no  English  blood  ought  to  stain  an  English  sword." 

I.  A.  FiNNXT. 


Bullock  Smitht. 
(Qneriaa  Noa.  49,  73,  79. 99. 169,  8S1 ) 

[289. J  Tour  correspondcnta  haio  laboured  hard 
10  unravel  the  mystery  of  Bnllook  and  his  wonderful 
smithy,  and  your  Hazel  Groveians  have  not  brought 
the  least  proof  that  the  village  was  known  by  that 
name  until  re-ohristened  by  that  oelebratod  individual 
Whistling  Will,  the  bellman  of  Stockport,  about  40 
years  ago.     The  following  is  a  copy :~ 

''  Boundary  of  the  Forest  of  Macclesfield  extracted 
from  the  Court  Boll  17th,  James  Isf,  Swainmote 
Court. 

"  The  perambulation  of  lha£orcat  of  Macclesfield 

on  the day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  James, 

by  the  Grace  of  God  the  King  of  England,  France, 
and  Ireland  the  17th,  and  of  Scotland  the  52nd,  in  the 
presence  of  Sir  Uriah  Legh,  deputy  of  the  Bight 
Honourable  William,  Earl  of  Derby,  ateward  of  the 
said  LorJ  the  Prince,  and  of  the  Master  Forester  of 
the  aforesaid  Forest,  and  also  of  other  Forests  afore- 
said, who  say  that  the  boundary  of  the  Forest  of 
Macclesfield  aforesaid  begics  at  a  certain  bridge  now 
called  Otterspool  Bridge  and  anciently  called 
Bohehonnd  Bridge,  and  so  ascending  the  water  of  the 
Mersey  as  far  as  the  Water  of  Guyte,  and  ascending 
the  water  of  Guyte  as  far  as  certain  mosses  lying 
between  the  water  of  Guyte  and  the  water  of  Dane 
Moss ;  and  so  on  across  those  mosses  as  far  as  Dane 
Head ;  and  from  thence  descending  the  water  of  Dane 
as  far  as  Crnmwell,  and  from  Cruroweil  on  to 
Bramall  Hill,  and  from  Bramall  Hill  as  far  as  Bhode 
Green,  and  from  thence  to  the  Chnrchgate  as  far  as 
the  village  of  Gawsworth,  which  ie  all  in  the  Forest 
except  the  Hall  »nd  Church,  and  so  on  from  Gaws- 
worth by  the  direct  way  before  you  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Prestbury,  and  from  Prestbnry  by  the  direct 
way  before  you  as  far  as  a  certain  hill  anciently  called 
Norbnry  Low,  lying  near  a  house  called  Bulloek 
Smithy  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  aforesaid  way, 
and  from  Norbnry  Low  in  the  direct  way  before  yon 
near  the  Hons«  of  Robert  Handforth,  leaving  that 
house  within  the  Forest  aforesaid  as  far  as  the  Brook 
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of  Bosden;  and  dosoendiof  the  Brook  of  Bosden 
to  the  oorner  of  a  certain  meadow  called  Parlie 
Meadow  and  a  oertaio  meadow  oelled  Reddish 
Meadow,  and  from  the  little  bridge  aforesaid,  in  the 
direet  way  before  yon  as  far  as  the  aforesaid  bridge 
called  Otterepoole." 

I  haTe  this  in  Latin  in  an  old  book  yoblished  by 
Bay  ley » of  Maoolesfleld,  1798,  oalied  the  Rales  and 
Orders  in  the  Hondred  and  Forest  Conrti  of  Maccles- 
field,  in  the  oonnty  of  Chester,  to  which  is  appended 
the  fees  of  the  Coart  printed  in  1807,  to  which  the 
Latin  docnment  is  appended.  The  translation  is  from 
a  History  of  Macclesfield  printed  early  in  the  present 
centnry.  This  docnment  would  be  issued  about  the  year 
1090. 1  ask  wherewas  the  gro^e  of  hasels,  from  which  the 
present  name  of  the  Tillage  is  said  to  be  derived  P  If 
it  ever  existed  it  must  haTe  been  "near  a  certain 
hill  anciently  ciilled  Norbury  Low,  lying  near  a  house 
oalied  Bnllook  Smithy.  Edward  Huobon. 

StOCKPOBT  BlNKTlOTIONS. 

(Qiflciss  Nos.  leo,  9M,  S16-AprU  8, 16, 28.) 

[240.1  So  far  as  the  present  wardens  of  the  Parish 
Church  are  concerned,  I  scarcely  think  they  can  be 
held  responsible  for  the  large  sam  said  to  be  iuTested 
in  the  name  of  the  wardens  for  apprenticing  poor 
children  to  trades.  The  only  really  responsible  per- 
gens,  I  thinkt  are  the  actual  wardens  or  yraepoMtH 
whose  representatives  the  present  gentlemen  who 
act  are.  These  "  posts"  are  all  well-known  honour- 
able men,  who  would  not  allow  the  town  to  be 
wronged  if  they  knew  it.  I  should  think  a  search 
through  the  church  records  would  be  the  best  way  of 
fathoming  the  matter,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  ask  our  acting  wardens  to  do  this,  and 
80  help  to  put  the  charity  to  its  proper  use. 

CoLomBO. 


fSMl.]  TsBAOLB  TowM.—We  have  had  some  inter, 
•sting  explanations  through  the  Notes  and  Queries 
relating  to  Congleton  being  named  ''Bear Town/' 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  why  Macclesfield  is  called  so 
generally  "  Treacle  Town."  I  have  a  distinct  reool- 
Isction  that,  when  employed  in  the  shipping  depart- 
ment of  one  of  our  railwaySi  the  name  of  Maccles- 
field was  much  more  generally  expressed  by'*  Treacle 
Town"  than  by  its  right  title.  Did  the  manufacture 
or  the  oossnmption  of  treacle  originate  in  the  town, 


or  was  it  used  to  express  the  sweetly-stickiBg  pro- 
pensity of  the  natives,  who  eyen  now  are  very 
very  clannish  and  stick  "  closer  than  a  brother"  to 
anything  or  anybody  if  it  only  is  stamped  with  a 
Maeolesfleld  origin  ?  Jacques. 

[242.]  A  HsALiNA  Will.— There  axe  some  old 
people  who  well  remember  the  healing  properties 
which  the  water  about  Stookport  was  at  one  time 
noted  for.  There  were  springs  which  were  once 
noted  for  special  diseases,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bdgeley  and  Daw  Bank.  One  of  these 
existed  some  25  years  ago,  in  a  lane  which  led  to 
some  gardens,  now  railway  sidings,  at  Edgeley 
Station.  The  one  I  refer  to  would  be  some  20  or  80 
yards  up  the  road  to  the  station,  in  a  line  with 
Chatham-street.  I  am  told  it  was  flagged,  and  put 
in  good  repair,  and  so  celebrated  was  it  that  one  of 
the  Lacly  Buikeley's  attended  at  the  ceremony  of  its 
opening.  Can  anyone  give  the  particulars  of  this 
well,  as  to  what  it  was  said  to  cure  ?  Does  any  ac- 
count of  the  opening  exist  ?  It  must  have  been  an 
important  event,  and  should  have  been  chronicled 
either  in  the  Advertiser  or  the  older  Manchester 
papers.  Sxmpbb. 

[248.]  AsHTON-rMDXB-LTNX  Blakb  Lad.  —  Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  give  an  account  of  the 
ceremony  of  "  Blake  Lad  "  at  Ashton-under-Lyne  on 
Easter  Monday,  with  the  why  and  the  wherefore  ? 

B.B. 

[244.]  WxDDixe  Custox  at  Kmutstobd. — At 
this  place  there  is  a  curious  custom  existing  as  part 
of  the  festivities  at  weddings.  On  the  marriage 
mom  the  majority  of  the  people  decorate  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  their  houses  with  all  kinds  of  de- 
vices worked  in  sand.  What  is  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  this  custom  ?  J.  T. 

[246.]    Chequxas.— In  many  different  parts  of  the 
country  I  have  noticed  public-houses  having  the  title 
— "  Chequers  Inn,"  and  bearing  as  a  sign  a  kind  of 
chess-board,  which  is  generally,  or  at  least  very 
requently,  placed  on  one  of  the  jambs  of  the  front 
Idoor.    What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? 


Stockport. 


J.  MOTTSAW. 


[246.]  KiKDaBTOR  Hall«  IDddlbwich.  ^  Where 
can  I  see  a  good  aoooont  of  the  history  of  this  hall  ? 
Is  it  true  that  Milton  the  famous  poet  took  one  of  his 
wives  from  this  place  ?  B.  Hovoh. 


Part  II.  Price  1/6.  May  to  July, 
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Noteg, 

QrEAT  StOBK  and  TEUPBdT  IN  CH>8HIRB. 

[247.]    In  a  rerj  old  history  of  Macoleafleld,  pab- 
lisbed  toiTArds  the  olose  of  the  last,  or  early  part  of 
the  praseat  centary,  I  fiad  the  followior:— "  Jaly  20, 
1662,  a  Tery  stormy  and  tempestaoas  day  in  many 
parts  of  Cheshire  and  LiDoashire.      At   Ormakirk 
thero  was  suoh  a  storm  of  hail  as  brake  the  glass 
windovrs,  and  did  maoh  hurt  to  their  corn.    Mr  Hay- 
wood measnred  a  hailstone  after  somo  of  it  was  wasted, 
and  foand  it  foar  inohes  about,  others  being  though  fe 
larger.  The  same  day,  ii  theaftornooo,inthe  Forest  of 
Mazfisld  (Maoclesfield),  in  Cheshire,  there  arose   a 
great  pillar  of  smoke,  in  height  like  a  steeple,  and 
jadged  20  yards  broad,  which,  making  a  most  hideoaa 
noisf*,  went  along  the  ground  six  or  ssTen  miles, 
lerelling  all  in  the  way ;   it  threw  down  fenooi  and 
stone  walls,  and  carried  the  stones  a  great  distance 
from    their  places,    bat    happening   npon    moorish 
ground,  not  inhabited,  it  did  less  hurt.     The  terrible 
noise  it  made  so  frightened  the  cattle  that  they  ran 
away,  and  were  thereby  preserved.     It  passed  over  a 
oorofield,  and  laid  it  as  even  with  the  ground  as  if  it 
had  been  trodden  down  by  foet ;  it  went  through  a 
wood  and  turned  up  above  an  hundred  trees  by  the 
roots,  coming  into  a  field  full  of  cocks  of  hay  ready 
to  be  carried  in,  it  swept  all  away,  so  that  scarce  a 
handful  of  it  could  afterwards  be  found,  only  it  left  a 
great  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  which  it  had 
brought  from  some  other  place.     From  the  Forest  of 
Maxfield  it  went  up  by  a. town  called  I'azal,  and 
thence  to  Wailey  Bridge*  where,  and   no  where  else, 
it  overthrew  an  house  or  two,  yet  the  people  that 
were  in  them  received  not  much  hurt,  but  the  timber 
was  carried  away  nobody  knew  whither.  From  thenee 
it  went  up  the  hills  into  Derbyshire,  and  so  vanished* 
This  account  was  given  by  Mr  Hurst,  minister  of 
Tazal,  who  had  it  from  an  eye  witness."    The  reader 
must  form  his  own  estimate  of  this  wonderful  re- 
lation.  I  have  made  a  faithful  transcript. 

Edward  Hudson. 

The  above  aeooont  of  thie  straege  phenomena  is  no 
doubt  taken  by  the  historian  from  a  volume  entitled 
Adnwrahle  Owrioniies,  &o*,  published  in  London 
in  1648,  aa  it  appears  therein  Vord  for  word  as  given 
by  our  correspondent.  The  eztraot  was  reprinted  in 
Oh4unb&n'  Book  of  Dayat  and  appeared  in  the  Stooh' 
port  Adv9rH$0r  as  a  clipping  therefrom  some  14 
yean  ago.  ~ 


EXTBACT  FBOX  AN    OlD  MaQAZINE. 

"  QenUaman'8  Maganne,"  vol  lxix,/orl799,  page92l^ 
[248] -«*  Mr  Archdall,  in  his  « Peerage  of   Irelnnd' 
vol.  iii.,  page  118,  art.  Stopford,  Barl  of  Conrtown), 
derives  the  descent  of  his  lordship  from  *  NichoUs  de 
Su>ckport,  Baron  of  Stockport,  one   of    the    eight 
barons  of  the  county  palatine  of  Chester,  created  by 
Hugh  Lupos,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  probably  settled 
in  that  county  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  the 
name  of  Stopford  is  evidently  of  Saxon  origin.*    Mf 
Archdall  then  passes  with  wonderful  velocity  from 
Nicholas  de  Stopford  to  James  Stopford,  Kj-q.,  who 
went  to  Ireland   in  1641.      Hiatus  valde  defendua 
Some  people  would  with  justice  entertain  biispioion 
that  the  descent  of  James  St  >pford  from  Niohv>las  de 
Stockport  ha  I  but  little  foanlation.    However,  not- 
withstanding  Mr  Arohdall's  wonderful  ne:^leob  ([  call 
it  wonderful,  for,  in  the  ofcher  parts  of  his  laborious 
work,  he  has  displayed  surprising  accuracy  with  very 
few  exceptions).  Lord  Oourtowa  certainly  deriV'^s  his 
origin  from  the  barons  of  Sti>okport.      His  lurdsbip 
now  (1799)  possesses  the  estate  of  Saltersfor<l,  near 
Macolesford,  which  belonged  te  his  ancestors  from 
time  immemorial,  and  which  is  the  only  remaining 
part  of  their  vast  possessions  now  enjoye  \  by  his 
lordship.    The  chief  estates  of  Lord  Courtown  are  in 
Ireland,  an  1  were  obtained  from  Charles  IE.  on  his 
restoration.    The  £arl  of  Courtown  was  create  1  an 
BngUsh  peer  May  28, 1796.  whereupon  his  lordship 
chose  the  title  of  Lord  Saltersford,  of  Saltersford,  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Chester,  from  the  estate  of 
that  name." 
Ardwick.  D.  Bbmnxtt. 

Stockpobt  100  TiABs  Ago. 

[249.]    Broster's  Chester  guide  in  1782  published 
the  following  account  of  Stockport  :«- 

"  Stockport  is  a  large,  populous  town,  with  many 
manufactories.  It  is  situated  on  the  Biver  Mersey, 
distant  from  London  175  miles;  the  market  is  on 
Friday ;  it  has  four  fairs—vis.,  on  March  the  4th, 
Hazeh  the  25th,  May  the  1st,  and  October  the  25th. 
A  lUi  of  the  prinefpal  IVudemMn,  dc.^  iii  Btackport, 

Aiden  J«hn,  Ksq. 
Astley  Edward,  joioer 
Banftnd  Wmiam,  B«q. 
Banenift  Bobert,  ootton  maaa- 

faeturer 
Baaerolt  Heniy,  gent. 
Barrow  Peter,  brazier 
Benthem  Ber.  Ifr 
BtnhioaU  B.,  linen  draper 
Biroh  Josa^,  gent. 
Blaekbnm  wul,  sUk  Ihrowstsr 


Boarduan  Peter,  poetnuuiter 
Booth  Joseph,  idinolmaster 
Booth  WllUaBi,  gnnsmith 
Bjoth  William,  Joiner 


Booth  Henry.  Innkeeper 
Booth  Samuel,  iromaonger 
Bower  BnokleTi  atUcnay-at-lav 
Bowneea  Ber.  llr 
BrizeU  Jamea,  soxgeon 
Brown  John,  groeer 
Brown  James,  oottoa  msnu- 

itetuer 
Ghandley  Jamea,  painter 
Olerkaon  Jamea,  paiiah  eladc 
OoUier  John,  gioeer 
Oooper  Samnu,  attoniey«t-Iaw 
Ooppook  John,  linen  dnper 
anppoekWiUlain,woQllBn  mam 
dowther  Bobact»  Bilk  thrmUr 
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PoUlt  Ohvles,  tobMoooirt 
PriMfcn«U  J.,  liqaor  msroluint 
KenhAw  Bdnand,  merohAQt 
Biohnrdson  Elisabeth,  fftooer 
RawUnson  Hat  thaw,  piommer 
BoMiter  Riohard,  hattor 
Bothwell  Richard,  apholiterar 
Bideboihim  William  and  Son, 

battoM  manafaotarer 
Shapperd  Thomas,  ebandler 
Soatham  Joshua,  batohttr 
SfeerenMB  Solomon,  braaier 
Stopford  and  Co.,  hattora 
Stopford     William,      oabiae* 

maker 
Svindellfl  J(^D,  Joiner 
Tattan  E  Ivard.  gent. 
Tayl  'X   Samuel,   timber  nur- 

ohant 
Taylor  Samuel,  oalioo  printer 
Thomson  James,  largeon 
Tnmer  Oharles,  shopkeeper 
Turner  William,  brewer 
Vaughan  and  Co.,  hatters 
Wimson  Thomas,  innkesper 
Walker  Lawrenoe,  attoraey-at- 

law 
Wateon  Holland,  do. 
Wat^n  Rev.  Dr.,  reotor 
Whittaker  John,  ootton  manm- 

facturer 
Williamson  John,  button  maDn- 

faotnrer 
Woollam  George,  brewdr 
Worsenorof  t  John,  linen  draper 
Worthington    Edward,     iron- 
monger 
Worthinaton  John,  meroer 
Young  William,  surgeon 


Bale  Joseph  and  John,  mer- 

flbaDta 
Daniel  Samuel,  greeer 
DaTie^  and  Oo,  nattera 
Btchells  Edward,  linen  diaper 
Vowden  W.,  oheok  manm&o- 

turer 
Gee  Joseph  and  Son,  do. 
Green  JcAm,  Jcdner 
Garside  George,  liquor  mer- 

ehant 
Hampaen  J<An,  eheek  menu- 

faotnrer 
Hanlbrih  Joeeph,  Joiner 
Hardy  ^inillam  and    Joseph, 

eh-  ck  manuiaotnrers 
Heginbotham    ThomaB,    dxy- 

ulter 
Hewitt  — ,  surgeon 
Hollingworth  WiIiiam,ohandler 
Holmes  John,  woollen  draper 
Houghton  Henry,  check  manu- 

faoturar 
Hyde  DaTid,  oheok  manufao- 

tnror 
Jaokaon  Ber.  Mr 
Jaeson  Rer.  Mr 
Lavender  William,  linen  draper 
Lee  Charles,  calender  man 
Lee  William,  silk  throwster 
Liogard  John,  attorney-at-law 
Lowndes  John,  bo  kaeller 
Mayer  Robert,  cotton  manu^M}- 

turer 
MoConnell  Samuel,  Esq. 
Milne  John  A  Son,  merchants 
Motham  Peter,  Esq. 
Newton  Robert,  attornqr-at-law 
Klcholson  Thomas,  do. 
Kart)uty  Bradford,  oom  faofcor 

There  are  several  names  ia  the  aboTe  list  which  olaim 
more  than  a  passiuf  notioe.  The  John  Arden,  Esq., 
who  stands  at  the  head  of  it,  was  the  representatire 
of  the  Arden  family  of  Arden  Hall,  whose  town  house 
was  at  that  time  ic  the  TJnderbank  (now  oooapied  as 
the  M&nohester  and  Liverpool  Distriot  Bank).  The 
Edward  Tattoo,  gent,  heroin  referrei  to,  was  a 
Tatton  of  Wythenshaw,  who  thea  held  a  town  honse 
in  Teviot  Dale,  near  the  spot  where  the  present  rail- 
way station  is  located.  Another  striking^  name  is  that 
of  the  famous  historian  of  Stookport,  Dr  Watson,  who 
was  at  this  period  reotor  of  St.  Mary's.  Apropos  of 
the  trade  of  the  town,  we  may  in  this  list  note  also 
aereral  industries  that  seem  to  hare  altogether  de- 
parted from  us,  as  silk  throwsters,  button  mannfao- 
turers,  and  oheok  manfaotarers.  Of  eaoh  of  these 
there  appears  to  hare  been  seTeral,  indeed,  if  the 
above  directory  be  a  reliable  guide,  they  would  seem 
to  hare  been  tb«  staple  trades  of  the  town.  Hatting, 
too,  in  Stookport  is  bo  modern  innoration,  for  here  we 
have  no  less  than  four  firms  recorded  as  engaged  in 
that  trade,  bo  that  in  returning  to  this  industry 
Stoekport  was  simply  '^  turning  to  an  old  Iotc"  again. 

Ed. 

BSHINISOBNOBS  OF  OlD  StOOKPOBT. 

[260.]    In  the  life  of  Belsoni  it  ie  related  that  in 


his  early  days  he  played  the  part  of  Hercules  at 
Astley's  Amphitheatre,  exhibiting  himsalf  as  an 
athlete,  and  performing  Tarious  feats  of  strength. 
He  had  a  small  apparatus  with  him,  and  ia  the  inter- 
vals of  other  peformanoas  he  exhibited  various 
hydfaulio  tricks,  suoh  as  oansiog  a  ball  to  dance,  and 
making  a  drop  of  water  to  represent  a  tulip,  &q.  As 
H>ng  since  as  I  can  reoolleot— som9wher9  about  60 
years — there  was  a  man  visited  Stookport  Market 
Place,  who  was  in  many  respects  a  counterp<^rt  of 
BeliDni.  He  exhibited  on  a  table  various  hydranlio 
•ontrivances,  aad,  like  Belzoni,  made  flowers  out  of  a 
drop  of  water.  He  likewise  lifted  an  enormous  be  am 
of  wood  and  balanoed  it  on  his  chia,  and  performed 
other  extraordinary  feats  of  strength.  Altkoagk  not 
a  very  big  man,  be  was  oompaet  and  powerful ;  and 
one  of  the  feats  he  nadertook  was  to  measure  his 
strength  with  that  of  one  or  two  horses,  by  pulling 
against  them  with  a  strap  fastoned  round  his  waist. 
It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  two  different  men 
should  have  combined  two  saoh  dissimilar  per- 
performances.  About  the  year  1822  a  m%n  of  re- 
markable height  and  bulk  attended  Stookport  Market, 
representing  himself  as  an  officer  in  the  French  army 
who  had  fought  at  Waterloo,  but  having  become 
disabled  for  his  profession  and  having  no  other  means 
of  subsistence,  h€  had  taken  to  selling  little  boxes 
containing  a  prepiration  whiob  enabled  the  purchaser 
to  ignite  a  match.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  precursor 
of  the  present  Incifer  match,  and  that  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  fire  producsd  in  suoh  a  way.  Whilst 
speaking  of  these  public  characters  T  might  mention 
that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  party  of  mountebanks 
to  take  up  their  stand  on  the  plot  of  land  now  occu- 
pied by  Tiviot  Dale  Ohapel  ^  which  was 
generally  the  rendezTons  at  that  time  for 
public  exhibitions  —  and  after  going  through  a 
variety  of  tricks  in  the  open  air,  they  proceeded  to 
conduct  a  lottery  for  a  number  of  prizes,  which  were 
drawn  for  when  the  requisite  number  of  tickets  had 
been  disposed  of.  Sometimes  medicines  were  sold  by 
these  itinerant  performers.  P. 

WiOEs  LixD  Pbovisionb  IN  1776. 

[261.]  In  a  history  of  Macclesfield  I  find  the 
following :— "  In  the  year  1776  the  wages  paid  to  the 
miU  men  and  stewards  was  7b  per  week ;  that  of 
women  employed  as  doablers,  three  shillings  and 
sixpence.  Ohildren  employed  in  the  silk  mills  were 
hired  for  three  years,  a^  the  rate  ef  sixpence  per 
week  for  the  first  yeiir,  ninepenoe  for  the  second,  an  d 
one  shilling  for  the  third.  The  market  price  for 
butter  was  thea  fonrpence  per  pound,  best  cheese 
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twopeiioe-balfp«iiB7,  and  prime  beef  twopence. 
Hatton  and  veal  were  then  bonghfe  by  the  joint ; 
brown  bread  was  aeld  lor  fire  farihingi  per  ponnd, 
«nd  fine  flour  at  one  sbilUng  the  peok  of  Olbs.  weight. 
Milk  waa  aeld  at  one  penny  per  qaart" 

B.  HuDseii. 

Ah  Old  Boad. 

[262.]  It  may  not  be  gtoezally  known  that  Thomp- 
soil-street,  whioh  runs  parallel  with  Qreek-street, 
Stookporfe,  is  one  of  the  oldest  roads  in  Stookport.  At 
a  time  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  Stookport  National 

Bohooli,  and  when  the  site  was  covered  with  gardens, 
»  road  ran  from  Edward-street,  or  Bidgway  Lane,  to 
the  opening  by  the  Stookport  Infirmary,  and  thence 
through  Thompson-street.  As  this  was  prior  to 
Greek-street  being  formed,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  by  what  line  of  routs  foot  passengers  and 
▼ehioles  would  prooeed  to  Oheadle.  Woold  they, 
alter  prooeeding  along  Thompson-street  to  Shaw 
Heatb,  whioh  croMes  at  right  angles,  go  along  Ohapel- 
Btreet,  or  turn  suddenly  to  the  left,  to  get  to  Castle- 
ftreet? 


Books  Pazmtbo  in  Stookpobt. 

[263.]    **A  Defence  of  Sunday  Schools,"  by   J. 
Mayer.    Printed  and  sold  by  J.  Olarke,  Stockport, 
1798."    870.,  pp.  98.    '<Oandid  Aoimadversions,  by 
J.  Mayer.    Stookport :  printed  by  J.  Olarke,  1793." 

Ajlwbmd  Bubtox. 


TSb  Obab  MxxiL,  OB  Gbab  CKJlPIL. 
(Qq«7  Mo.  a09-April  IS.) 
[25i.]    I  think  there  has  as  yet  beea  no  reply  as  to 
the  locality  of  the  old  ohipel  mentioned  by  one  of 
your  querists  as  having  baen  spoken  of  in  aa  old 
dooumeat  as  being  the  plaoe  where  the  Unitarians 
met  for  worship  prior  to  the  preseat  chapel  in  St. 
Petersgate,    Stockport,    beiog    erected.      I  learnt 
casually  during  the  past  few  days  that  the   spot 
where  it  stood  was  just  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
Stookport  Reform  Olub,  aud  the  grayeyard  is  still  to 
be  seen,  railed  ofl  to  prevent  deseoratlon.      It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  why  the  place  was  called  the 
'<  Grab  Mm,"  or  "Grab  Ghapel.'*    That  it  waa  ne 
nick-name— or,  if  bo,  a  very  auoieut  one— may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  I  hare  seen  the  name  in 
a  legal  document,  where  the  Grab  Ghapel  was  given 
as  the  only  name  it  was  then  (1810)  kuown  by. 

S. 


Stookpobt  Gha.bitib8. 

(QoariM  109. 204,  816,  840.-April  8, 16,  SS,  90.) 
[255.]  Bospeoting  the  sums  of  money  once  avail- 
able for  the  apprenticing  of  Stockport  boys  to  trades^ 
»  large  sum  ef  money  now  lost  sight  of,  I  can 
give  a  few  facta  which  will  be  of  interest,  and  pointing 
to  the  direction  where  we  ought  to  look  for  some 
elucidation  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  original  sam 
of  i»l,050,  left  for  this  purpose.  There  are  now  several 
tradesmen  living  in  the  town  whose  premiums  on 
being  apprenticed  were  paid  out  of  this  fund,  and  the 
Utest  date  it  was  so  used,  so  far  as  £  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  was  in  1889.  By  the  kindness  of  one 
gentleman,  I  have  been  put  in  possession  of  a  C9py  of 
one  of  the  deeds  of  indenture.  The  date  is  1830,  and  it 
was  drawn  up  in  the  of&oe  of  the  late  Mr  Winter- 
bottom,  solicitor,  where  also  the  other  deed  referred  to 
as  being  made  in  1839  was  prepared.  The  parties  to 
the  deed  of  1830,  are  the  youth  who  is  apprenticed  and 
his  father  on  the  one  part,  and  theBev.  G.  K.  Prescot, 
rector,  and  John  Minshull,  of  Bramhall,  farmer, 
James  Bozon,  of  Bredbury,  yeoman,  and  Joseph 
Knowles,  of  Bredbnry,  yeoman,  the  ehnrch- 
wardeos  of  the  Parish  Ghurch  of  Stockport,  on  the 
other  part.  The  nomination  and  appointment  of  the 
said  apprentice  is  explicitly  set  forth  as  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Beotor  and  Ghurch  wardens  as  irtuteeM 
nominated  and  appointed  in  and  by  the  laet  wiXl  and 
testament  of  William  Wright,  late  of  Stockport 
aforesaid,  Eequire,  deceased,  for  ptUting  out  pauper 
oMldren  bom  in  the  township  of  Stockport  of  oresaid^ 
apprentice  to  Husbandry  or  Gardening,  orsuoh  other 
trade  or  business  as  they  or  the  survivors  of  them 
think  fit.  This  points  condtisively  to  the  Beotor 
and  Wardens  being  trustees,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  gentlemen  to  enquire  where  the  money  was 
invested,  in  order  that  it  may  be  secured  once  more  to 
those  who  have  a  right  to  it  The  sum  paid  as 
premium  in  the  deed  I  have  quoted  from  is  i6615s,  the 
cost  of  the  indentures  being  defrayed  also  from  the 
same  fund.  The  witness  attesting  the  indentures  is  T» 
M.  Ferns,  who  would,  I  think,  at  the  time  mentioned, 
1830,  be  articled  to  Mr  Winterbottom.  I  trust  the 
matter  will  be  taken  up  by  the  clergy  and  wardens 
without  delay. 

S.  W.  J. 

*'  GooKsnoKs." 

(Qoery  No.  881.— April  SBrA.) 
[266.]    It  was  an  old  custom  at  Shrove-tide  for  the 
apprentices  and  schoolboys  who  were  set  at  liberty  by 
the  tolling  of  the  pancake  bell,  nmg  at  11  a.m.  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  to  betake    themselves   toTarions 
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■ports.  One  df  these  largely  praotised  was  to  throw 
at  oocks  fastened  to  a  itak«,  the  missile  beinf  a 
broomstick.  Three  ahiea  a  penny  was  the  niaal  rate 
charged,  and  the  person  who  killed  the  oook  had  the 
bird  as  a  reward.  1  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
gingerbread  called  "  oookstioks "  was  later,  and  in 
more  hnman  days,  need  instead  of  the  oock,  hence  the 
name. 


Jacques. 


Stovpobt. 


(Qoeilsi  Vo,  81,  tt7— Fahnaiy  19,  April  98.) 

[S(»7.]  In  order  to  answer  this  query  intelligibly  we 
most  quote  from  ancient  historiaBS.  Speaking  of  the 
old  castle  site  in  Stockport,  and  Boman  roads,  Dr. 
'Whittaker  says  t—**  The  easUe  mast  have  originally 
•ommnnicated  its  name  to  tbe  town,  and  hence  it 
was  denominated  Stockport,  because  Stock,  or 
Stockport,  may  signify  a  castle  in  the  wood,  or  it 
may  mean  a  place  of  settlement  in  general ;  so  also 
Stockport*  the  place  of  the  castle.  Portwood  isalso 
to  denominated  becanse  it  was  the  port  and  wood  of 
the  castle,  and  is  the  unveiled  translation  of  Stock-  ' 
port.  This  definition  has  plaialy  a  reference  to  ' 
Saxon  timM.  It  is  evidently  a  place  of  great 
antiqaity,  althongh  not  mentioned  in  Doomsday. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  870,  daring 
ihe  Danish  invasion,  a  great  part  of  this  district 
was  depopulated  by  them,  'for  we  find  it  recorded  in 
liistory  thAt  the  neighboaring  town,  now  dty,  of 
ICanooestre  (Manchester)  was  seized  by  the  Danes, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  popalation,  and  it  would  appear  that  Stock- 
port8niIeredinthegeneraldeTastation,for  a  very  severe 
oonHiot  must  have  occurred,  as  the  names  of  one  of 
the  townships  composing  the  parish  of  Stockport, 
and  inclose  proximity,  indioates—Brinnington,  or 
burning,  or  burnt  town,  as  it  has  been  rendered  by 
iome  of  our  antiquarians."  Speaking  of  the 
Boman  occupation,  he  says  "the  station  had 
ft  steep  of  100  yards  in  descent  on  three 
•ides  of  it,  and  would  naturally  be  fortified 
by  a  fosse  across  the  isthmus,  aad  the  Boman  road 
Into  East  Cheshire  was  effectually  commanded  by  it, 
being  obliged,  by  the  winding  circuit  of  the  Mersey, 
to  approach  very  near  to  the  castle,  and  from  the  re- 
maining steepness  in  the  other  part  of  the  bank,  ap- 
pears actually  to  have  advanced  up  to  it  and  to  have 
•aoended  the  brow  in  a  hollow,  immediately  below 
the  castle  side  of  it."  The  Bev.  Wm.  Marriott,  in  his 
*' Antiquities  of  Lyme,"  says,  "At  this  place  the 
rugged,  rocky  banks  of  the  Mersey  declined  on  both 
gides  with  an  easy  and  regular  declivity."     Speaking 


of  the  Boman  road.  Dr.  Whittakar  says,  *<Tliat« 
Boman  road,  passing  along  the  present  highway, 
must  have  crossed  the  ford  over  the  Mersey  at 
Stookperi."  This  was  the  present  Old  Boad,  and 
antiquarians  say  the  Bom«n  roed  turned  by  the  site 
of  the  premises  formerly  known  as  Garside's  Smithy, 
and  crossing  the  present  Manchester  Hill  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  it  gradaally  sloped  until  it  reached 
the  ford,  and  thus  from  the  aharp  steep  stop  or 
steep  on  either  side  of  it  received  the  apvellation  of 
Btopfcsd  f rom  the  BaxonN,  and  was  aboui  200  yards 
above  J^aacashire  Bridge.  <*Ina  list  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Deanery  of  Macclesfield  attending  a  viaitation  be- 
tween the  year«  1634  and  1543.  it  is  called  Stopford" 
{U*  HeginbotJutm.)  In  a  similar  visiUtion  in  1548  it 
is  called  Stopporth.  John  Speed,  in  hia  England. 
Wales,  Sootiand,  aad  Ireland,  published  in  1627,  in  a 
map  of  the  county,  calls  it  Starford  aUa$  Stopford.  In 
1644,  during  the  tisM  of  the  civil  wars,  it  was  callad 
Stepworth  (Bushton),  In  the  YaleBoyal  of  England  by 
'William  Smith  and  and  William  Webb,  1656,  it  is  called 
Stockport  at  FageL,  yet  in  a  list  of  fairsiothe  '<  Qentle- 
maa<8  Magasfno,"  in  1731,  it  is  called  Stopford,  in 
June  following  Stockport ;  in  1745,  when  the  Pretender 
came  here,  it  was  called  Stockport.  Thus  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  names  of  our 
good  old  town  in  the  past  Edwaxd  Hvdson. 

Thb  Old  Stooxpobt  Wiwd-xill. 

(No.  176,  224-ApEa9,S8.) 

[258.]  In  addition  to  the  particulars  already  given 
In  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  -respecting  (he  old  wind-mill  at 
the  comer  of  Edward-street,  Stockport,  I  may  state  that 
ny  earliest  recollection  of  the  place  is  that  it  was 
worked  by  Mr  William  Bobinson,  a  com  dealer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Hillgate,  and  that  a  one  armed  man,  who 
was  familiarly  known  as  Levi,  was  the  miller.  That 
portion  of  the  premises  more  recently  occupied  by  Mr 
James  Ollerenshaw  Bigby  obtained  some  notoriety  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Badical  section  about  the  time  of 
Peterloo— namely,  from  1819  to  1822,  when  the  Agitator 
Hunt— Orator  Hunt,  a^  he  was  called— was  going  about 
the  country.  The  meetings  held  at  the  wind-mill  weie 
attended  by  Bagguley,  Drummend,  and  Johnston,  who 
were  afterwards  prosecuted  for  sedition,  and  served  a 
term  of  imprisonment  in  Chester  Castle.  Johnston  lived 
to  be  a  very  old  man.  He  entered  into  business  as  a 
brush  manufacturer  in  Manchester,  obtained  a  com- 
petency, and  retired  to  a  charming  little  house  at  Nor- 
thenden.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  all  the  Tories  I  ever 
heard  enunciate  their  views  I  never  heard  one  more  pro- 
nounced than  he  was.  P. 
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[969.]  I  hATe  been  informed  by  a  person  who  is 
iatelligeot  and  who  well  remembers  the  windmill  re- 
ferred to  in  one  of  the  qoeriee,  that  it  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Edward-street.  The  miller  was  named  Bobin- 
SOB,  who  had  a  corn  factor's  shop  in  the  premises 
now  oconpied  by  Mr  Qrant,  draper,  Lower  Hillgate, 
Stockport.  Though  much  altered  in  appearacoe  the 
door  near  the  teagle  head,  where  the  fonr  used  to  be 
wonnd  into  the  upper  floora,  is  still  risible.  The 
com  mill  was  oironlar  and  conical,  and  my  informant 
says  he  has  seen  the  sails  shipped  and  unshipped 
many  scores  of  times.  At  the  time  of  the  Chartist  agi- 
tation it  became  the  rendesvous  for  Chartists,  who 
held  priTste  meetings  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  mill, 

O.  B.  A. 

HsAiiiNa  Will. 

(0007 No. 24a.    AprilSOth.) 

[860.]  I  remembevk  spa  well  situate  on  the  road 
to  Edgeley,  now  known  as  Thompson-street,  and 
which  is  a  much  older  thoroughfare  than  Qreek- 
Btreet.  The  well  was  somewhere  near  the  junction  of 
the  street  with  Shaw  Heath,  the  whole  of  thai 
locality  being  then  green  fields.  For  a  tisae  the  well 
bad  a  great  reputation  for  the  healing  of  sore  eyes. 

P. 

Hot  Cbosb  Buns. 
(Qoflvy  Ha  SSL     Amll  S8.) 

f261.]  The  hot  cross  bun  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
popular  symbol  of  the  Boman  Oafholic  religion  in 
Bngland  that  the  Beformatlon  has  left  Hone  is  ree- 
ponsible  for  the  following  curious  note,  given  on  the 
authority  of  Posbroke,  the  antiquary  :—*'Winokel- 
man  relatee  this  remarkable  fact,  That  at  Herculan- 
eujn  were  found  two  entire  loaves  of  the  same  size,  a 
palm  and  a  half,  or  five  inches,  in  diameter.  They 
were  marked  by  a  cross,  within  which  were  four 
other  lines ;  and  so  the  bread  of  the  Greeks  was 
marked  from  the  earliest  periods.  Sometimes  it  had 
only  four  lines,  and  then  it  was  called  a  qutuhra. 
This  bread  had  rarely  any  other  mark  than  a  cross, 
which  was  on  purpose  to  divide  it  more  easily." 

Sandbach.  L.  P. 

[202.]  WiLXBLOW  School.— Your  correspondent, 
Wm.Korbury,  last  week,  referred  to  an  old  school 
which  stood  in  the  BoilwayBoad  atWilmslow.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  long  that  school 
had  existed  there*  and  where  and  when  the  first 
Wilmslow  school  was  built. 

HXSTOBXOUS. 


[263J    Tbbasbi  ih  *Hb4Ton  Lamx.— Is  it  correct 
that  there  was  at  one  time  a  theatre  in  Heaton  Lane  P 
How  long  is  it  since  performances  were  given  there 
if  ever,  and  where  was  it  aituated  P 

OWSN  JOHNSOK. 

[264.]  ALDiBLSr.— We  have  had  some  interesting 
communications  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  names* 
Can  any  of  your  reader  enlighten  us  as  to  whence  the 
name  Alderley  is  derived  and  what  is  its  meaning  P 

LiNDOW. 

[205.]  "NoBSTiOK.''-Tbis  word  applied  as  an 
opprobrious  epithet  to  a  person  working  under  prieCi 
and  so  generally  used  in  the  manufacturing  districts^ 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Can  this  statement  be  verified  P 

OWSN  JOHNSOK. 

[266.]     Stockpobt    Bblls.— When    the    Parish 
Church  of  Stockport  was  rebuilt,  the  old  bells,  alight 
and  silvery  peal,  were  replaced  by  the  present  ones 
Can  anyone  say  what  became  of  them.    I  liave  heard 
they  were  given  to  Marple  Church.    Was  this  so  ? 

Sbkpbs, 

[267.]  PBcuLXABiTaiB  OF  BiEDs.— I  think  much 
relating  to  the  freaks  of  birds  might  prove  of  interest 
to  "  Notes  and  Queries."  I  heard  only  this  week  tbnt 
a  .pair  of  blackbirds  and  two  paixe  of  rooks  had 
selectedthe  tower  of  the  Congregational  Church* 
Wellington  Boad  South,  Stockport,  wherein  to  build 
their  nests.  I  think  it  is  a  very  nneommon  thing  for 
rooks  to  dci  bat  believe  auch  to  be  the  ease. 


EnALB.— In  a  volume  which  has  recently  appeavedi 
called  ii  ambles  Among  the  SKUa,  the  writer,  Mr  L.  J« 
Jennings,  evidently  a  southern  man  and  a  strangeri 
says  of  Edale  and  its  surronndings.  looking  down 
upon  them  from  the  summit  of  Mam  Tor,  *'It 
may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  anything  finer  to 
be  seen  in  England,  for  it  inoludee  everything  which 

Sies  to  form  magnificent  scenery,  except  water.    To 
e  north  the  ToYcly  ▼alley  of  Edale  lies  spread 
below,  guarded  by  a  range  of  hills  at  each  end.      On 
the  other  side  is  the  almost  ecually  fine  valley  of 
Hope,  with  heather-covered  hiUs,  stretching  away 
for  many  miles.    These  hills  are  not,  as  we  aU  know* 
so  high  as  the  monntains  of  Switzerland,  bnt  they 
are  beautiful  in  form  and  outline,  and  present  a  very 
noble  and  erven  grand  appearance.    Presh  from  m 
visit  to  Switierlsnd,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  seen 
nothing  there  more  beautif ol  and  attractive.     If  the 
Kinder  Scout  range  were  in  Switzerland,  scores  of 
books  would  have  been  written  about  it,  and  sana- 
toria without  number  would  have  been  established  on 
its  hill  sides.    As  it  is,  not  a  dozen  tourists  tihorooghly 
explore  the  Peak  in  the  course  of  as  many  years,  ana 
the   very  people   at    the    local    inns    which    arc 
nearest     to    it— and    they     are    all     some    miles 
distant— seem  to  know  little  or  nothing  about  it." 
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Notes^ 


dMoribed ;  their  fsioinatiiiff  mftniierB  have  long  pro- 
oared  thorn  the  name  of  the  LanoMhiro  witohee." 

E.  HiTDeoN. 


QUaKSBS  at  WiLlfSLOW. 

[268.]  Amongst  the  many  religioHS  denominations 
that  seem  to  floarlsh  in  the  neighhonrhood  ot  Wilms- 
low  are  the  Qaakers.  Thej  appear  to  have  been 
establisheil  here  for  a  lengthy  period,  the  first  record 
of  their  presenoe,  aooording  to  Barwaker,  appearing 
in  the  Ghnrohwarden's  aooonnts  of  1654,  where  the 
following  is  reoorded :— "  Paid  unto  Mr  Daine  (Dean) 
at  the  Middlewioh  for  the  takeinge  of  4  examinaoons 
oonoeraing  Qaakers  5)  Oi."  In  the  stms  reoord  of 
1666  is  the  following  :^"  Distributed  by  Mr  Brereton, 
parson,  and  the  ohnrohwardens,  20s  wktoh  was  for- 
feited by  the  Qaakers  for  their  Saboth  breaking,  and 

ordered  for  the  poore  of  Wilmeslow  p'ish  by  the 
Bight  Worll.  Thomas  Btandley  and  Bdward  Hyde, 

Bsqaires,  Jastioes  of  the  Peace  and  Qaoram  of  this 

Ooantie,  anno  domini  1656/'    From  this  latter  entry 

it  woald  appear  that  their  settlement  in  that  neigh- 

bonrhood  was  not  aohleTed  without  some  opposition 

from     the     intolerant     bigotry     that    was    char- 

ftoteri^tio     of    the     period;    bat    notwithstanding 

the    diffioalties    then  plaoed   in    their    way   they 

have,    as     oar     historian     states,     "  ever     slneo 

oontinaed  there  in  eonsiderable  nambers.    Their  old 

plaoe  of  worship,  near  Morley  Qreen,  is  now  con- 

Terted  into  oottages,  and  a  more  oommodloas  baild- 

ing  was  erected  nearer  to  WHmslow  aboat  20  yean 

since  (1877).    The  first  plaoe  of  interment  was  across 

Lindow  Common,  in  a  seoluded  piece  of  groand  in 

Mobberhy  parish,  where  some  oH  tombstones  may 

Btlll  be  seen.    This  graveyard  is  fenced  roand  and 

well-cared  for."    This  latter  fact  speaks  volumes  to 

the  honoar  of  the  sect  to  whioh  it  refers. 

Ed. 

Inhabitants  ov  Lincashibb  in  1602. 

[269.1  The  following  earioas  passage  is  found  in 
an  old  blaok  letter  book  of  the  above  da^-e  x— "  The 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lancashire  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  neighbouring  ooanties,  except  that  the 
men  always  eat  with  pronged  forks.  The  men  are 
maaouUne  and  in  general  well  made ;  they  ride  oat 
and  hunt  as  in  most  sonthern  parts,  but  not  with  that 
graoe,  owing  to  the  whip  being  oarried  in  the  left 
hand.  The  women  are  mostly  handsome ;  their  eyes 
brown,  black,  hazel,  bine,  and  grey  ;  their  noses  if  not 
inolined  to  tbe  aquiline  are  mostly  of  the  Qreoian 
form,  whioh  gives  a  most  beautiful  archness  to  the 
oountenanoe,    such    indeed  as  is   not   easy  to  be 


Obbat  Stobms  in  Chishieb. 

[270.1  Hail  of  an  extraordinary  aiie  h%s  sometimes 
been  observed  to  fall.  Oa  the  29th  of  April,  1697,  a 
thick  blaok  olood  poared  down  such  hail,  on  Cheshire, 
Lanoashire,  aad  some  other  ooanties,  thai  in  a  line  60 
miles  loog  and  two  broad  it  killed  small  animals,  split 
trees,  and  boat  down  men  and  horses.  Maiy  of  the 
stones  were  from  five  to  eight  ounces  in  weight.  In 
May  of  the  same  year  there  was  a  shower  of  hail  in 
Hertfordshire  whioh  exceeded  this.  Fields  of  rye 
were  out  down  as  with  a  soythe,  several  men  were 
killed,  and  vast  oaks  split.  The  stones  were  from  10 
to  14  inohes  round.  L.  P. 

Saadbaoh. 


WiqAixa. 


WiLKSLOw  School. 
(QaM7  No.   262.     Hay  7.) 
[271.]    It  would  appear  that  there  was  a  school  in 
Wilmslow  in  the  year  1587,  when,  as  Bar  wake  r*s  his- 
tory records   "the    churchwardens   spent    ISd    at 
the   '  scolemaister's.'      The  schoolmaster  generally 
wrote  out  the  wardens*  aooounts.     From  the  same 
souzoe  it  may  be  gathered  that  in  the  year  1618  — 8d 
was  *'  spente  at  Stopporte,  when  wee  met  the  Deane 
abeute  the   byinge   of  hookas  for   the  Sohollers." 
Whether  this  school  existed  on  the  spot  where  the 
old  school  referred  to  by  oar  correspondent  stood,  or 
whether  the  latter  was  the  actual  first  building  used 
for  scholastic  purposes,  is  a  questiom  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  answer.  Bo. 

BiDiNa  thb  Black  Lad  at  Ashton. 

(Qaeiy  No.  248.  SOth  ApzlL) 
[272.]  An  effigy,  generally  made  of  straw,  is  dressed 
ia  blaok  velvet,  and  a  sait  of  armour,  or  as  much  of 
one  as  can  be  got,  is  put  on  it.  In  one  hand  is  plaoed 
a  sword,  and  a  bunch  of  oorn-marigolds  in  the  otheri 
while  it  is  sometimes  emblazoned  with  some  emblem 
of  the  occupation  of  the  first  or  last  ooople  that  were 
married  in  the  preceding  year  a.  It  is  then  fixed 
upon  horseback  (often  held  in  the  arms  of  a  man  who 
bestrides  the  horse)  and  led  in  procession  round  the 
town,  oalling  at  all  the  public-houses  for  the  beer 
which  the  visit  entails,  the  retuners  of  the  knight 
industriously  collecting  small  fees  from  thespeetators* 
In  addition  to  these  oontributions  5s  per  annum  are 

a   Xisher's  ^  Taitflsshiie  niastrated ;"  1881,  p.  K, 
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zeserrecl  from  some  oeifrliboariDg  estate.      Clarke  h 
says  "whatever  may  hare  been  the  origrin  of  this 
oeremosy,  it  is  certain  that  the  sam  of  lOa,  now  re- 
dnoed  to  5b,  has  been  reserved  from  the  manor  to  per- 
petuate  its   performance."      After   the   procession, 
which  generally  ends  at  dnsk,  the  efflflry  is  ignomini- 
oosly  destroyed,  and  the  habiliments  of  black  Tolvet 
and  steel  armonr  are  oarefally  presetTcd  from  year  to 
year.     Formerly  the  eiBgy  was  hnng  np  at  the  old 
cross  in  the  Market  Place  (and  near  the  spot  where, 
according  to  another  tradition,  the  Black  Knight  was 
shot  dead  by  a  woman  whom  he  had  ontraged)  and 
there  demolished  by  the  exorcise  of  all  sorts  of  fire- 
arms, in  the  presence  of  a  Tast  concourse  of  people. 
A  Bcaffle  often  takes  plaee  for  the  headpiece,  the 
fortunate  poesessor  of  which  receives  a  small  fee,  and 
retains  it  nntil  the  following  year.      Sometimes  there 
are  as  many  as  three  differcLt  processions,  but  the 
•ffigies  are  not  all  so  well  got  up.    Baines  c  says  that 
the  shooting  at  the  efBgy  ceased  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  but   Clarke  mentions  it  so  late  as  1830. 
In  those  days,"  says  the  author  of  an  article  in  the 
Askton  Beport&r  (Easter,  1866),  "  a  pit  was  situated 
at  the  top  of  Crickets  Lane,  and  this  being  partially 
let-off,  the  water  ran  down  the  lane  towards  the  Old 
Cross,  and  served  admirably  to  enliven  the  scene  in 
the  neighbourhood.    It  was  very  useful  for  the  as- 
sembled people  to  soak  clods,  sods,  or  old  rags  in, 
and  then,  with  deliberation,  forethought,  and  malice, 
fling  these  at  the  most  respectable   coat,   hat,  or 
troupers  that  could  be  found  in  the  crowd ;  and  many 
innocent  tradesmen  from  neighbouring  towns  and 
Tillages  have  gone  home  from '  seeing  the  Black  Lad 
not  much  better  looking  than  the  object  they  had 
been  to  look  at."    There  are  various  traditions  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  this  custom,  which  is  shrouded 
in  great  obscurity;  nearly  every  writer  on  the  history 
or  topography  of  the  town  of  Ashton  refers  to  it,  and 
no  two  accounts  agree.    Some  hold  that  it  is  meant 
as  a  perpetual  expression  of  popular  abhorrence  to- 
wards the  memory  of  Sir  Balph  Assheton,  "who 
declared  that  any  person  on  whose  ground  the  plant 
[corn-marigold]  should  be   found  growing,  should 
forfeit  a  fat  sheep  to  the  lord  of  the  seil ;"  d  others 
that  it  is  intended  as  a  mark  of  honour  towards  the 
hero  of  Neville's  Cross.    But  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  relic  of  the  old  custom  of    *'  guild  riding/' 
which  was  intended  "  to  prevent  the  lands  of  tbe  lord 
of  tbe  manor  suffering  by  the  neglect  of  his  tenants 
in  allowing  the  yellow  corn-miirigold,  called  '  gools  ' 

h    -  New  Lanoaahira  Oasetteer ;"  1880.  p.  6. 

€    **  Hiatoiy  of  LanoMbira ;"  1868,  vol.  1,  note,  n.  4M, 

d    "  notorial  mstor;  of  Lanoashixe;"  1M4,  p.  77. 


and  '  guilds,'  to  grow  upon  the  soil  in  their  charge ."  0 
This  custom  is  of  great  antiquity,  laws  being  made  in 
Scotland  for  the  destruction  of  the  "  guld,"  and  im- 
posing a  fiae  of  oxen  upon  the  proof  of  its  infraction. 
Dr.  Hibbert-Ware  says/  "A large  portion  of  low, 
wet  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Assheton  was,  in  John  of 
Assheton's  days,  named  the  *  Sour  Carr,'  [implying 
an  impoverished  state  of  the  land].     It   had  been 
overrun  with  corn-marigolds,  named,  as  in  Scotland, 
'  Carr-golds.'    These  were  considered  so  destructive 
to  the  growth  of  the  com  that  the  lord  of  tbe  manor 
was  compelled  to  enforce  some  vigoroas  measures  for 
their  extirpation.    A  nanorial  regulation,  therefore, 
existed,     called     'Carr-gald    Biding.'      Balph     of 
Assheton,  Sir  John's  son,  in  consequence  of  a  second 
marriage,  and  Bobin,  his  brother,  were,  on  a  certain  day 
in  the  spring,  invested  with  the  power  of  riding  over 
the  lands  of  the  Carr,  named  the  'Carr-galdBoad ;'  of 
levying  fines  for  all  the  '  Carr-gulds '  that  were  found 
among  the  corn,  and,  until  tbe  penalties  were  paid, 
of  punishing  transgressors  by  putting  them  into  the 
stocks,  or  stone-rings,  or  by  incarceration.     It  ap- 
pears that  Balph  of  Assheton  [the  son  of  Sir  John] 
became,  by  his  alliance  with  a  rich  heiress,  the  lord 
of  the  neighbouring  manor  of  Middleton,  and  soon 
afterwards  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  being 
at  the  same  time  entrusted  with  the  office  of  Vice- 
constable  of  the  Kingdom  g  [in  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
circa  1488];  and,  it  is  added,  of  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.    Invested  wifh  such  authority,  he  committed 
violent  excesses  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.     In  re- 
taining also  for  life  tbe  privilege  granted  him  in 
Assheton  of '*  Quid  riding,"  he,  on  a  certain  day  in 
the  spring,  made  his  appearance  in  this  manor,  clad 
in  black  armour  (whence  his  name  of  the  Black  Boy), 
mounted  on  a  charger,  and  attended  by  a  numerous 
train  of  his  own  followers,  in  order  to  levy  the  penalty 
arising  from  the  neglect  of  clearing  the  land  from 
"Carr-gulds."     The   interierence  of  so  powerful  a 
knight  belonging  to  another  lordship,  could  not  but 
be  regarded  by  the  tenants  of  Assheton  as  the  tyran- 
nical intrusion  of  a   stranger,   and  as    Sir  Balph, 
sanctioned  by  the  political  power  given  to  him  by 
Henry  VI.,  exercised  his  privilege  with  the  utmost 
severity,  the  name  of  the  "  Black  Boy  "  is  at  present 
retrarded  with  no  other  sentiments  than  those  of 
horror.    Tradition  has,  indeed,  still  perpetuated  the 


$    Azoa'i"BlaokXnightof  Ashton;"  1870,  p.  25. 

/  *'  Oostom  Boll  and  Baatall  of  tbe  Manor  o(  AsahetOD-imdcr' 
Lyne ;"  IflflB,  pp.  38-4.  This  aoaroe  xMunphlet  has  been  te- 
prodaoed  in  tbe  Olietham  Bodatiy  Saries,  No.  7k,  1868,  *'  Tlues 
Laaeashin  Docoineata." 

3    This  oommisBioa  Is  pteserrad  in  B7m«i's  **  FoBdera." 
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pxmyer  that  was  fenrentlj  ejaculated  for  a  dellTerance 
from  his  tyraoy  :— 

8 VMk  Jera,  for  thy  nmnfa  Mka, 

Aad  tor  Tliy  Utter  pMrion, 
Save  OS  from  the  udb  of  thetowvr, 

And  from  8ir  Balph  of  Aaiheton.  h 

**  Upon  the  death  of  the  Gald-rid«r  of  AsshetoB,  Sir 
John's  heir  and  saooessor  abolished  the  usage  for 
6Tor;  and  reserred  from  the  estate  a  small  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  perpetaating,  in  an  annual 
ceremony,  the  dreaded  annual  Tisits  of  the  Blaok 
Boy.  This  is  kept  np  at  the  present  day.  An  effigy 
is  made  of  a  man  \u  armour,  end  sisoe  Sir  John  was 
the  E on  of  a  second  marriage  (which  for  this  reason 
bad  been  esteemed  by  the  heir  of  Sir  John  as  an  nn- 
fortanate  match),  the  image  is  deridingly  emblaioned 
with  some  emblem  of  the  occupation  of  the  first  couple 
that  are  linked  together  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  Black  Boy  is  then  fixed  on  horseback,  and,  after 
being  led  in  procession  round  the  town,  is  dismonated, 
msde  to  supply  the  place  of  a  shooting-butt,  and,  all 
firearms  beiog  in  requisition  for  the  occasion,  he  is 
put  to  an  ignominious  death."  The  "  Custom  Boll 
and  Bentall  of  the  Manor  of  Assheton  under  Lyne," 
states  that "  Bauf  of  Assheton  and  Bobyn  of  Ashton, 
haTC  the  Sour  Carr-guld  Bode,  and  stane  rynges,  for 
tenure  of  their  liTes.  Bauf  of  the  gyfte  of  John 
Assheton,  Koyghte,  the  elder,  and  Bobyn  of  the 
gyfte  of  John  Asshton,  Knyghte,  the  younger."  The 
"  Bauf  became  Sir  Baphe  Assheton  of  Middleton,  and 
to  his  severe  exercise  of  the  priTilege  of  guld  riding, 
retained  for  life  (in  the  Manor  of  Assheton,  though 
he  was  of  another  manor),  the  rise  of  the  **  Biding  of 
the  Black  Lad  "  is  to  be  traced ;  and  meet  probably 
Sir  Balph  earned  his  ill-fame  by  an  arbitrary  act  of 
his  ▼ice-Constableship.  In  of  the  MS.  Tolnmes  in 
the  Chetham  Library,  Manchester,  t  purchased  from 
the  executors  of  Thomas  Barrett,  the  antiquary,  it  is 
stated  that "  In  the  reign  of  Bdward  the  Third  lived 
Thomas  Ash  ton,  of  Ashton  under  Lyne,  of  whom 
nothing  but  the  following  particulars  are  known  :^ 
In  the  year  1946,  when  the  King  was  in  France, 
David,  King  of  Scotland,  brought  en  army  into  the 
middle  of  this  kingdom,  and  at  Nevil's  Cross,  near 
Durham,  Edward's  Queen,  with  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  as  general,  gained  a 
eompleat  victory  over  the  Soots  about  the  same 
time  that  her  husband  obtained  a   great  victory  in 


h   Ihe  two  hMt  lines  axe  beaoaatly  reoitad  thns— 
0  sate  me  from  a  boniiBg  ttake, 
And  from  Sr  Balnh  4a  Asiheton. 

-Bahies,  1668.    Vol.  1,  p.  480. 

{  No.  8,017,  p.  80.  Qnoted  also  by  Aiken,  <*  ItaMriptloa  of 
thaOoimtrj  Booad  Msnebastas*'  1795.  pp.  MM,  wbostatas 
that  the  sum  '*  was  Israad  eat  of  Court." 


Frsnce.  In  this  battle  Thomas  Ashton,  one  of  the 
soldiers,  but  in  what  station  is  unknown,  rode  through 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  bore  away  the  royal 
standard  frem  the  king's  tent,  who  himself  was  after* 
wards  taken  prisoner.  For  this  act  of  Ashton'a  heroism 
when  Edward  retnrued  from  France  he  gave  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood  j,  and  the  title  of  Sir  Thomae 
Ashton,  of  Ashton-UDder>Lyne;  and  to  eommemorate 
this  singular  display  of  his  valour  he  instituted  the 
custom  of  the  riding  of  the  Black  Lad  upon  Easter 
Monday  at  Ashton,  and  left  the  sum  of  lOi  yearly  to 
support  it.  with  his  own  suit  of  black  velvet,  and  a  coat 
of  mail,  the  helmet  of  which  was  very  lately  remaininp^. 
He  further  adds,  "  He  was  no  doubt  a  truiuty  servant 
to  Bichard,  one  whom  this  priooo  wished  to  continue 
in  his  service.  The  Uarleian  M.S.  mentions  amongst 
other  gifts  and  annuities  to  Lancashire  gentlemen,  that 
Bichard  gave  to  Sir  Kauffe  Ashtone  divers  lordshipB  or 
manors  to  be  held  by  knight's  service.  Another  grant 
from  the  same  says  "to  Sir  Bauffe  Anhton  a  tun  of  wine 
yearly."  Uoby  h  says  *' Sir  Balph  Assheton  was 
sheriff  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Bdward  IV.,  and  knight 
marshal  and  lieutenant  of  the  tower  under  Richard  III. 
•  *  *  So  powerful  was  his  jurisdiction,  that  agrant 
was  made  him  to  the  effect  that  if  in  cases  of  emergency 
suitable  persons  could  not  be  procured  for  the  trial  of 
delinquents,  his  own  authority  should  be  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  purpose."  The  opinions  concerning, 
snd  references  to,  this  custom  are  innumerable.  Douce, 
in  his  M.S.  notes,  says  **  They  have  a  custom  at  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  on  the  16th  of  April,  of  shooting  the  Black 
Lad  on  horrabaok.  It  is  said  te  have  arisen  from  there 
having  been  formerly  a  black  knight  who  resided  in 
these  parts,  holding  the  people  in  vassalage,  and  using 
them  with  great  severity."  In  a  metrical  tale  of  tradi- 
tion published  in  Harrup's  ManohMier  Volunteer  the 
Uaok  knight  is  reprssented  to  have  imprisoned  a  number 
of  the  family  of  Staley  and  a  daughter  of  aStaley  in  the 
dungeons  of  Ashton.  The  story  is,  however,  a  mere 
fiction.  Roby  has  also  woven  the  tradition  into  one  of 
his  romantic  legends.  The  '*  true  and  faithful"  relation 
of  the  origin  contained  in  a  communication  to  a  society 
at  the  Vew  Inn,  Ashton,  is  egregiously  absurd.  The 
proficiency  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Assheton  in  the  '*  black  " 
art  of  alchymy  has  led  to  a  supposition  of  bis  having 
been  the  original  of  the  black  knight.    Bell's  OoMeUer 


j  This  seems  to  be  an  erxor,  as  we  find  him  styled  esqoirs  In 
the  xoyal  letters  of  proteetlon  granted  him  in  1886.  as  one  of 
thexetinoeof  John  of  Oaont  in  his  expedition  into  Spain. 
Bainw  sajs,  however  (1)  mo.,  toI.  1,  p.  481^  that  the  Ung 
knighted  a  Ashton  and  Oonpland,  another  L«ncashire  eiq,aire 
-who  dliti"gq*"^i*^  himMif  in  the  battle  of  NeriU's  Oress. 

k  **  Traditions  of  Lanesahire,"  1867i  vol.  1,  p.  98. 
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•tfttes  Sir  Ralph  Assheton  to  hare  been  shot  rb  he  wa^ 
riding  down  the  principal  street  ef  the  town  on  one  of 
his  Easter-Monday  ▼iaitations,  and  the  inhabitants  to 
hare  taken  no  troable  to  discover  the  assassin.  Batter- 
worth  I  is  of  opinion  **  that  a  more  atrocious  act  than 
the  extirpating  of  corn  marigolds  must  hsTe  led  to  a 
practice  so  deeply  marked  with  expressions  of  abhor- 
rence to  those  whoso  infamy  is  thus  perpetuated  for 
centuries  ;'*  and  Baines  m  is  of  opinion  that  "  suppos- 
ing this  aooonnt  (Dr.  Hibbert  Ware's)  to  be  correct,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  offenoe  of  Sir  Ralph  in  obliging  the 
farmers  to  keep  their  grounds  free  from  weeds  was  not 
of  so  heinous  a  nature  as  to  require  to  be  expiated  by 
oentniies  of  execrations,  and  the  solemnity  might  now 
be  permitted  to  cease  without  any  detriment  to  the  moral 
feeling  of  the  place."  Alfbkd  Bubton. 

NOBSTIOX, 
(QoMT  No.  2tt-Ma7  7.) 

[S78.]  In  the  Advertiier  of  Decembor  7th,  1R24, 
ihare  is  recorded  what  purports  to  be  the  origin  of 
this  ward,  as  referred  to  by  Owen  Johnson.  "At 
Ohadkirk  Printworks  a  certain  workman  was  told  by 
bis  master  tbat  another  man  had  taken  his  place, 
whereupon  the  other,  lifting  up  his  walking-stick 
said  emphatically, '  See  yoa,  mestur,  ha*s  no  better 
nor  this  nobstiok/  which  became  a  bye- word  amongst 
the  operatives  at  large."  En. 

Stooxfobt  Obtjbor  Bills. 
(QxmjVo.  S66— May  7.) 
[274.]  The  following  detailed  account  of  the 
a&eient  bells  of  tbe  parish  ef  Stoekport  may  proTS 
Interesting.  There  are  some  interesting  and  curious 
literary  relics  still  extant  ooneeming  these  bells 
which  have  been  gathered  from  various  sources 
There  is  still  extant  a  oertifloate  of  the  Sherifl  of 
Oheshire  respecting  the  bells  and  plate  in  the 
ohniohes  of  that  county,  Anno  1548,  communicated 
from  the  records  of  the  Augmentation  Office  by 
JohnOayley,  Biq.,  F.S.A.,  that  Stockport  Church 
had  one  silver  chalice  at  that  time  only,  and  a  ring  of 
four  bells.  These  bells  being  placed  there  before  the 
Beformation,  they  would  have  the  asail  legend  re- 
specting the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated 
(Saint  Siary  the  Virgin)  inscribed  npon  at  least  one 
of  them,  and  this  seems  to  be  affirmed  by  the  fact 
that  tbe  second  bell  of  the  peal  ef  six,  which  must 
have  been  preserved  intact,  for  it  appears  to  have 
had  an  inscription,  which  has  been  chiselled  off.  In 
1683  we  find  a  record,  "  There  were  five  bells  in  ye 
steeple,  and  one Ul tie  bell  at  yeeaRt.end  (»f  ye  chnrch** 

2  Edward   Buttenrorth'tf    "Hittorical  Accouut  of    Ashtoa- 
ondsr-LyDc,"  1842,  p.  50. 
m  "  l^anoathire,"  12mo.,  vol.  1,  p.  49  . 


(the  sanctuB  bell).  It  is  very  probable  the  number  of 
bells  was  increased  from  five  to  six  in  1612,  when 
the  tower  of  the  church  was  rebuilt.  Mr  H.  Hegiu- 
botham,  in  his  '*  Stockport  Past  and  Present,"  Part 
IC,  p.  218,  says :— *'  These  five  bells  were  sent  to  Bud- 
hall's,  of  Gloucester,  the  famous  bell  founders,  to  be 
exchanged  for  a  peal  of  six,  which  were  place  1  in  the 
tower  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1781."  On  page 
219  the  weight  of  eich  bell  of  the  two  peals  is  given. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  six  bells  removed  to  Marple 
are  as  follows :— Ist  bell— Prosperity  to  this  town  and 
parish.  A.  B.,  1731  (The  figure  of  a  bell  is  placed 
between  the  two  i^aitials,  A.  B.,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  initials  of  the  founder,  Abel  Badhall.)  The 
second  bell,  as  already  stated,  appears  to  have  had 
an  inscription,  but  it  has  been  chiselled  off,  only  a 
portion  of  a  floral  wreath  of  great  antiquity  re- 
maining. 8rd  bell— A.  B.  B  Budhall,  of  Gloucester, 
Casters'  Hall,  1781.  4.h  bell—Harry  Styles,  rector. 
6th  bell — Thomas  Bobinson,  Bobert  Lingard,  George 
Whittaker,  James  Sellars,  churchwardens.  6«h  bell 
— A.B.,  1781. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  present  peal  of  eight 
bells  in  the  tower  of  the  Parish  Ohurch.  When  ibe 
six  bells  were  sold  to  Marple  Church  it  was  con- 
sidered they  were  insufficient  for  a  large  and  growing 
parish  like  Stockport.  Instructions  were,  therefore, 
given  for  a  pesl  of  eight  bells  to  be  oast  by  Mr  Bud- 
hall,  which  bear  the  following  inscriptions  :— 1st  bell 
—Church  and  King,  1817 ;  2ad  bell— Prosperity  to 
his  town  and  parish ;  8rd  bell— These  bells  were  oast 
at  Glouoesier,  by  John  Budhall ;  4th  bell— S.  Jowitt, 
T.  Yates,  J.  Minshull,  J.  Dixon,  ohuroh wardens  ;  6th 
beU — PrepesitoB  John  Ardern,  William  Davenport, 
William  Fox,  Thomas  Leigh  prtncip.,  Lord  and  Lady 
Warren  Bulkeley,  patrons;  7th  bell— Bev.  Qharles 
Prescot,  rector,  Bev.  E.  Hawell,  Bst.  K.  Prescot, 
M.A.,  curate ;  on  the  8bh  bell — 

I  oall  in  prayer  the  living  to  oombine  ; 

The  da*d  ahalJ  hear  a  louder  Toioa  than  mine. 

When  we  hear  the  merry  voices  of  this  chime,  which 

forms  an  octave,  we  can  well  imagine  they  sing  the 

following  :— 

Ring,  ding,  r  iag,  ding,  for  Church  and  King, 

Our  merry  Toioes  erer  siag  ; 

And  still  we  ehime  oar  happy  Rong, 

Kii  g,  diug,  ding,  diug,  ding,  ding,  ding,  dong. 

The  dock  in  the  original  old  chnrch  tower  was 
furnished  with  chimes,  a  iact  we  never  hear  men- 
tioned DOW ;  but  the  late  Mr  James  Leech  reii:om- 
bered  them,  and  related  to  the  writer  of  this  notice  a 
laughable  adventure  which  occarred  at  midnight 
towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  aronsiug  a  diunkard  suddenly  from 
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his  sleep  in  the  bonehonse.  It  is  sappoaed  they  were 
diBpeneed  with  when  the  present  tower  was  built.  If 
uiyone  can  famish  information  oonoerning  them  it 
wonld  be  acceptable.  In  the  ringing  chamber  are 
several  boards  recording  the  feats  of  the  ringers,  one 
of  which  bears  the  following  inscription :— "  These 
bells  were  opened  on  the  2ith  day  of  Angnst,  1817, 
and  on  the  12bh  day  of  October,  1818,  was  rang  a 
complete  peal  of  Mr  Holt's  grandsire  triples,  contain- 
ing 6,040  changes  in  two  hoars  and  55  minutes  by  the 
Stockport  yoaths."  The  names  are  then  given.  Since 
that  time  frequent  change  ringiags  haye  occarred 
which  have  been  duly  chronicled  in  this  journal.  The 
weight  of  the  tenor  bell  is  24cwt.  Sqrs.,  and  it  has 
been  estimated  the  whole  peal  would  be  95owt., 
which  cost  £1,087.  Bdwabd  Hudson. 

A  Chmhibb  Wakss  in  1787. 
(Qoeiy  No.  195.  April  9th.) 
[275.]  In  an  old  book  on  Cbeshire  I  find  the  fol. 
lowing  t~'*  The  tree  of  hospitality  is  seldom  out  of 
blossom  in  Cheshire,  but  at  these  seasons  commonly 
called  Wakes,  it  is  in  full  bearing.  This  is  a  sort  of 
carnival,  when  nethiag  but  eating  and  drinking  and 
good  fellowship  abound  ;  it  is  then  the  lads  and  lasses 
assemble  in  their  holiday  finery,  and  with  hearts 
lighter  than  their  heels,  danee  away  the  cares  of  the 
year.  The  luxnrianoy  of  a  wakes  table  is  not  easily 
described :  Sirloins  of  beef,  rusaps,  legs,  and,  in 
short',  solids  of  every  description,  and  of  the  best 
kinds,  with  a  profusion  of  puddings,  pies,  custards, 
(ad  inflnitum),  of  the  richest  qoalities  present  them- 
selves  at  one  view,  and  during  the  whole  day  are  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  every  comer.  As  this  is  the 
practice  of  all  houses  of  the  least  respectability,  a 
man  n|ust  have  a  commodious  craw  indeed  to  do  any 
substantial  justice  to  the  bounty  of  his  friends,  ren- 
dered the  more  agreeable  by  the  nngarnishod  sim- 
plicity, plainness,  and  freedom  with  which  it  is  of- 
fered ;  in  a  word  hospitality  may  be  said  to  be 
caterer,  hearty  welcome  cook,  and  sincerity  president 
of  the  board.  Ceremony  is  not  even  second  cousin  to 
the  family.  To  say  more  of  these  chief  of  men  would 
trench  too  much  upon  the  limits  of  our  spaee,  suffice 
it  te  say  thai  their  hearts  may  be  compared  to  their 
ale,  pure  and  home-brewed;  and  for  the  women 
their  persons  and  dispositions  are  in  general  like  their 
cheese,  universally  admired." 

E.  Hudson. 

Aldkblbt. 
(Query  Ko.  294.    Hay  7th.) 
[270.]    Begardicg  the  origin  of  this  name,  I  may 
say  that  in  the  "  Yale-Boyal  of  England"  (1656),  it 


appears  as  **  Alderleigh"  as  in  the  following  quota- 
tion t^"  Wa  come  to  Alderleigh,  where  we  behold 
afar  off  both  the  parish  churoh,  and  very  near  to  it 
a  very  gallunt  house,  the  seat  of  that  worthy  stem  of 
the  Standleys,  derived  from  the  honourable  descen- 
dants of  the  Earl  of  Derby." 

HiSTORICUS. 

Weddinq  Custom  jlt  Kmutstobd. 
(Query  No.  SM,— April  88.) 
[277.]  The  custom  of  sanding  for  weddings  seems 
to  have  existed  here  for  200  years.  The  origin  is  not 
▼ery  devr.  The  oldest  and  most  reliable  tradition  is 
to  the  following  effect :  Before  the  present  Parish 
Church  was  built  there  was  a  chapel-of-ease  in  Eing- 
street,  with  only  one  small  tinkling  bell,  totally  unfit 
to  use  for  weddings ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  wed- 
ding the  plan  was  introduced  of  announcing  it  to  the 
neighbours,  and  to  the  town  generally,  by  sweeping 
the  street  before  the  door  of  the  bride's  father,  and 
then  garnishing  it  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand.  For  a 
length  of  time  tbe  sanding  was  confined  to  the  bride's 
house,  but  in  process  of  time  innoTations  crept  in ; 
friends  of  the  bride  partaking  in  the  neighbourly  joy 
partook  also  in  the  observance  of  sanding  before 
their  own  houses.  Latterly  the  custom  has  become 
very  gfeneral,  not  only  at  weddings,  but  on  fete  days, 
sudi  as  May-day,  and  other  days  of  public  rejoicing. 
I  very  well  remember  when  our  most  gracious 
Queen,  as  Princess  Victoria,  and  her  Royal  mother, 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  rlsited  this  covni,  and  they 
called  and  had  lunch  at  the  George  Hotel,  seeing  the 
Duchess  at  an  upper  window,  pointing  out  to  the 
young  Princess  the  universal  adornment  of  the 
streets  done  very  artistically  with  white  sand.  This 
local  method  of  testifying  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
seemed  to  occasion  much  surprise  and  pleasure  to  the 
Royal  visitors.  At  weddings,  after  having  strewn 
red  sand  oyer  the  streets,  various  devices  are  formed 
by  letting  the  white  sand  trickle  through  a  funnel; 
there  are  hearts  and  true  lovers-knots  and  mottoes  in 
abundance,  and  the  homely,  though  hearty  wish.— 

Long  mar  they  live,  happy  may  they  be, 
Blsat  niiix  oontent,  and  from  mlBfortmie  free. 

Enutsford.  Mabk  Algock. 


« 
[278.]    WooLLAM  Stebst,  Stockpobt. — In  look- 
ing over  an  old  directory  the  other  day  I  eaw  WooUam- 
street  saentioned.    Where  was  this  street  P  P. 

[279.]  Thb  Old  Court  Housb,  Stockpost.— 
When  the  Court  House,  Stockport,  was  where  Mr 
Parke's  ironmonger's  shop  in  the  Market  Place  is 
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now,  ono  Dan  Stoddart  oooapied  the  CoartBoom, 
and  I  think  had  thero  sonie  kind  of  exhibition.  Do 
any  of  year  readers  remember  the  said  Dan  Stoddart, 
and  oan  theygiTe  any  i^rtionlars  as  to  the  exhibition  ? 

P. 

• 

[280.]  WiLXSLOW.  —  Can  any  oorrespondont 
■aggest  a  reasonable  derivation  for  this  singular 
name.  The  sni&x  does  not  present  any  difienlty,  but 
the  meaning  of  the  prefix  is  not  apparent.  In  the 
15th  oentary  the  word  was  spelt  indifferently 
•<  Wylmeslowe  "  and  *'  Wilmislotv."  ▲.  F. 

[281.]  MoBiiiT  Fakilt.— I  shonld  be  pleaded  if 
any  of  yonr  readers — perhaps  Mr  J.  Owen — oonid 
help  me  to  any  information  on  the  following  subject  : 
In  Earwaker's  '*  Fast  Cheshire"  there  is  an  extraot 
from  the  Cheadle  Begister— ''Barial,  1748.  Francis 
Moaley,  gent.,  late  of  Chapel-le-Frith,  Jao.  Sth.'i 
Whose  son  was  he,  was  he  married,  and  had  ho  any 
issne  P  In  Manohester  Cathedral  there  is  a  gra?e- 
Btone  with  the  following  inscription  on  it : — "Here 
lieth  the  body  of  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Moal^,  of  Anooats,  buried  Not.  ye  14,  1708  in  the 
66th  year.  William,  3rd  son  of  Oswald  Moslcy,  of 
Anooats,  6  years,  buried  ye  21  April,  1617.  Margaret, 
the  wife  of  Francis  Mosley,  of  Manchester,  Esp.'  died 
the  18  day  of  .May,  1768,  aged  88  years."  Arms  on 
this  stone  with  a  cresent  for  differanee ;  motto,  "  Bf os 
Legem  Begit."  Who  was  this  Francis  P  Is  anything 
known  of  his  birth  or  parentage,  and  whether  he  had 
any  ohildreu  P    Whoso  daughter  was  this  Margaret  P 

J.  LsiaH. 


Satubdat,  Mat  20th,  1881. 


An  Innocent  Foboeby.— Mr  Argent  was  manager 
of  one  of  the  branches  of  a  west  country  bank,  and 
was  duly  attending  to  his  business,  when  there  came 
to  him  two  farmera— neighbonrs,  one  a  customer  of 
the  bank.  *'  Mr  Argent,"  sa^  the  customer,  whom 
I  shall  call  Jones,  "  when  is  that  bill  of  mine  on 
Smiih  due?"    (BUS  companion  was  the  Smith  in 

?[uestion.)  '*  I  will  see,"  says  the  manager ;  and  then 
n»littlewhile,«  It  will  fall  due  the  day  after  to- 
morrow." *'  Oh,  then,"  says  Jones,  '*  I  will  pay  it 
now."  "  But,"  says  Smith, "  I  haven't  put  my  name 
to  no  bill  "  '<  All  right,"  says  Jones,  "  Mr  Argent 
told  me  when  I  asked  him  to  lend  me  the  money  that 
he  must  have  another  good  name  to  the  bill,  so  I  put 
yonrs."  '*  Oh,"  sstb  Smith,  '*  that's  aU  right,  then !" 
And  the  two  friends  walked  off  arm-in-arm,  after  the 
bin  was  paid,  apparently  quite  unconscioua  that  there 
was  anything  wrong  in  the  transaction,  and  leaving 
the  manager  in  a  state  of  mind  that  may  be  more 
eaeUy  imagined  than  described. 


Notes* 

Enutsvobd  in  the  Olden  Time.— A  Szir. 
]    The   following  is   from  the  MaeeUttielA 
Courier  oi  October  8th,  1858  :— 

A  T&EWE  HISTGRIR  OW  TH8  MSRBIE   TOWN!  OF  KHTJTSVOBBE. 

Tbya  p'easaante  towne  la  of  greta  note  and  antiqaitie.  It  la 
8oe  oalltd  beoftuse  that  here  Kynga  Cnnte  of  fa jmona  menunie 
did  forde  je  riTiere,  what  tyme  hae  had  beene  BjfUagfi  un  Ms 
•han  on  jt  aea  ayde,  aa  hyatoriaaM  doe  t«lle :  for  aaTd  bee 
^eaaanntcly  *  Aa  xny  feete  are  aoe  wetted  wltti  ye  aalte  waters,  I 
BUty  aa  wdl  washe  them  in  a  lytal  freebe.'  Whereat  bra 
eoartyerea  did  laaffe  gaily,  aa  oomiyeres  wUle,  and  eayd  we  wlUe 
ealle  tbya  plaee  CHTTTsroBDE.  See  they  dU,  and  ao  it  ia  aalM 
unto  tbya  dale. 

It  waa  thenne  too  that  th^  did  take  dowse  ye  olda  ebyrobe 
from  where  it  atoode  in  ye  nppere  flAldea  (aod  where  maoie 
atonea  doe  yet  marke  ont  ye  plaoe)  and  did  baild  it  af  resha  neara 
to  ye  forde  that  it  might  telle  ye  Terie  apotte  where  ye  Kyag  did 
oroaae. 

Nowe  tbya  did  netely  t«xe  and  ohanfie  one  Haater  Legh  who 
had  bnilded  ye  •la»  Gbyrohe,  not  for  ye  eonTenienoe  of  ye  pepla 
bat  that  it  mighte  bo  aeene  from  hie  Lodge  at  Soothes.  So  aayd 
he  (forbeewaa  of  aatonte  hcarte,  and  withilef  longepacs) 

*  By  my  Halidom  but  I  will  bcdlde  me  yet  another  ebyrahe  in  the 

J>laee  of  that  whyeh  Kyng  O'nute  (amy  Thor  and  Woden  eon* 
bnnde  him  I)  did  take  awaie.'  Bo  hee  boilded  another  of  brfeke, 
Iaige»  and  vevy  redde,  framing  it  oat  of  hje  owne  hedde:  for  he 
waa  a  leroel  man,  and  ooanynge  ia  ye  nae  of  penne  and  penoyL 
Andthere  they  8t«nde  unto  thya  daieataiynge  and  lool^ng  at 
eobe  othu-,  and  edhe  marraylling  at  ye  oCherera  ana jghtlineaae. 

Now  marke  well  what  dvd  ooma  of  tbya.  Thete  chyrohea  did 
■tand  on  echo  eyde  of  je  Foxda:  bothe  very  large  and  bothe  very 
redde ;  and  y  ^  peple  wotted  not  what  to  doe,  or  whyohe  ohyrehe 
to  go  to.  8oe  uuy  wenie  not  aitte  eyther,  and  onto  thys  dale 
manie  at  Onataford  goe  not  to  ehyroh«  at  alle. 

Nowe  wbyle  Sing  O'nute  waa  uukyngont  ye  aaade  from  hya 
ahoon,  (for  hee  walked  from  ye  aea  in  aoehe  angrie  moode  that 
hee  wiate  not  that  ye  wavaa  had  filled  hya  ahoon  with  sande)  lo  I 
a  weddyinge  partie  did  paaie  on  their  waye  to  ohyrohe,  and  ye 
Kynge— for  hya  ille*hamoares  were  nowe  paaaed  awaie-did 
throwe  hia  Bboe  at  ye  Bryde  in  pleasaonte  aporte,  and  aryad 

*  M »ie  yoat  children  1:e  aa  manie  aa  ye  aea  aande  in  that  ahoel' 

knA  thya  hya  kynde  and  jpyooa  wyahe  did  eome  to  paaae :  for 
ahee  bare  eightie  and  nine  Boanea,  and  one  hundred  and  twentis 
one  Dobtera  ;  who  alia  (Ud  aefctle  neara  to  ye  Forde  and  did  lyve 
loDga  and  happyly,  and  from  them  all  ye  goode  folko  at  Gnata- 
foroe  are  apnmg:  tho*  I  do  mneh  feare  that  they  dne  not 
alwaiea  walke  aoe  lovylngely  aa  Brotherea  and  Syateraa  aholda. 

Bat  they  haTe  one  pleaaante  and  lovyng  cnstome  of  wbyohe  I 
mmi*  not  faile  to  apeake.  To  tbya  dale  whenerer  a  we  Idying 
partie  doe  goe  to  cAiyrehe  all  ye  people  doe  atrewe  oloane  aaade 
Ibetoie  there  doorea,  formyngewith  it  dyvera  yagaryea  and  prattle 
davyeea  in  memcvie  nf  ye  pyooae  wiahe  of  Sing  Onnte.  And  o?an 
In  othere  townee  ronnde  aboate  iHiare  aande  la  not  be  htdde,  or 
!•  too  ooatlie,  they  doo  throwe  a  ahoe  onlie  at  ye  Bryde.  And 
som4  doe  thynke  that  thya  doth  brynge  quite  aamnobe  goode 
laoke  aa  if  ya  aande  were  In  it.  And  aoemneheforyeweddyiaga 
enatoaaea  at  Onntaforde. 

Hazde  by  ye  Forde,  and  partlie  betweene  ye  two  chyrehea,  thcc 
bye,  in  daiea  gone  bye,  a  grate  and  dyamal  Moaa  fall  of  pitts, 
and  goaggea  and  noyaome  waterea.  And  mania  faraTayllera,  yea 
manln  eren  of  ye  menna  of  Onataford  croaaynge  nnwarylie,  did 
loaa  there  waie  and  peryabe:  aynUfigela  ye  noyaome  waterea  so 
that  there  pore  boddiesGoldeaerer  be  fonnde. 

Nowe  vbanne  th\a  waa  told  te  kingo  Cnnte  hee  waa  grately 
gieved  theceatt.  Boe  he  looked  onte  amopga  hya  eonrtyera  one 
Jambs  he  Bosoow  a  lamed  and  Carre-aeeynff  man,  and  bredde 
nppe  in  forayne  laade,  aa  bia  name  dothe  wuie  Implie ;  and  aant 
h>m  dowae  to  dwelle  harde  bye  ye  Forde.  And  it  did  appertayne 
to  tbya  de  Boaoow  when  anie  trmTayllera  waa  myaainge  to  make 
inquetU  or  enquirie  aa  men  doe  nowe  aaye,  whar  ye  boddle  was, 
and  howe  it  earn  to  dye ;  and  then  hayinge  drawoe  ye  bodje  ent 
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of  ye  qnagge  to  gyre  It  ap  for  OhT7>ty*iM  bniyan.  And  by 
oanae  th&t  ye  Kypge  did  ADpoynie  him  nee  was  oiiUed  ye  erowH" 
«Oir.  or  orown*nian.  And  tho'  irlutt  tyme  ye  fioiiiafiet  dyd 
dwdlfi  at  Cnniaforde  they  did  oelle  him  (npekyng  la  ye  Latyn 
tOBUpe)  CoBOMxn,  yet  is  Orowiisr  ye  ryghte  name,  as  our  Poet 
doue  aheve  in  lije  prettie  playe  of  Hanuett  Frinoo  of  Denmarka. 

From  thys  it  eGmes  that  natoe  this  dale  not  in  Cnntatorda 
onlie  bat  in  alls  ye  eoaotrie  rounde  of  which  it  la  ye  eapltayla 
fli^,  BO  of te  aa  a  manne  dothe  eome  to  a  aoddajne  and  antjmly 
detiie  one  o(  theae  bb  Rosoows  doth  oame  and  oytte  npon  ya 
bodye  aDtUl  ha  fynda  out  why  ic  dyed. 

Nowe  tbo'  ye  waterea  on  thya  more  be  mnohe  aasnagade,  and 
ya  pittea  fylled  nppa,  yet  is  it  atill  exoeedinge  wette  and  folle  of 
BoyaomeTapoaraa.  And  manne  doe  aaie  that  if  je  dk  Rosoow 
■boUa  aytte  npon  eobeboddie  in  Onataf orde  they  wolde  lynda 
that  manie  tho'  they  dyed  not  in  ye  waten  yet  dyca  o/ye  watara, 
Mnge  alayna  by  fovaraa  and  paatylente  djaorderai  ingmdered  in 
that  atagniante  marahe.  And  manle  doe  thynke  thai  if  ye  manna 
of  Oontaforde  inated  of  bnyldinge  a  laige  piyaon  honae  at  ye 
ftsppe  of  ye  hill,  had  entte  a  laiga  Dr^yn  at  y«  bottome,  they  had 
dyapoeed  of  ther  monie  more  wyadly :  for  menne  doe  nowa  finda 
that  Oryme  aa  wall  aa  Dlaordera  doe  apawne  and  laya  there 
iggea  in  dyti  and  ijlttM,  and  that  olene  handaa  and  a  alena  oon- 
■eyenoe  doe  oft  timaa  go  togethere. 

Ijet  osalle  hope  that  ye  Lordea  of  Tattone  (for  thay  are  manna 
of  noble  hearte,  and  ever  aoeoxmted  amoage  logland'a  txew 
Bobilit  v)  wUle  aande  forthe  meone  who  shall  oatta  a  huge  and 
myghtie  tzenohe,  and  thns  drayne  awaia  not  onlie  ye  noTSoim 
^apouxea  whyeh  doe  hnrt  menne's  boddiaa,  bat  alsoa  ye  bitters 
wmtares  of  stiTfe  and  wjekedneaae  whyeh  doe  mnehe  mora  harta 
there  aonlee  that  soa  ;e  Oyrere  of  all  goode  may  erar  ahowar 
down  ye  bleasyngaj  of  Hys  goodaaaaa  on  thya  annoyanta  and 
pkaaannte  Towns. 

Oahdbmiub. 

Wbatbbb  Pbovxbbs. 
[288.]    Thefollowi&g  are  often  qaoted.    Is  their 
teaohiBg  substantially  oorreot  ?— 

"  This  rule  in  gardening  never  forget : 
To  sow  dry  and  set  wet." 

"  April  showers  bring  forth  liay  flowers." 

**  A  hot  may  makes  a  fat  ohorchyard." 

"  A  cherry  year—a  merry  year ; 
A  plnm  year— a  dumb  year." 

"  An  evening  red  and  morning  grey, 
Is  a  sure  sign  of  a  fine  day." 

Heaton  Ohapel.  Enwni  Bibtom. 

BooKB  Printbd  im  Stoospobt. 

[284.]  *<A  oateohism  fer  tbe  use  of  Methodist 
Sunday  Schools;  J.  Dawson,  Stookport,  1810."  "Trial 
and  aoqaittal  of  the  ssTen  bishops.  James  Lomax, 
1840." 

"Isidore,  and  other  poems;  by  liary  E.  Mellor," 
printed  by  Swain  and  Bearby,  Advertiser  OfAoe, 
Stockport,  1877. 

"  Lyrics  of  Life;  by  Frank  Feameley fquotation) ;" 
printed  by  Swain  and  Bearby,  Advertiser  Office, 
Stockport,  1878. 

Tbe  following  Cheshire  works  may  also  be  in- 
olnded  :— 

"  Irene  Floss,  and  other  poems,  by  Harriette  Smith, 
Stockport ;  F.  Wame  A  Co.,  LondoB,  1878. 


*'  Lays  and  Legends  of  Cheebire,  by  John  Leigh  ; 
John  Hey  wood,  Manobester,  1878." 

HiBTOBIOUB. 

Altbinohax  100  Ybabs  Aoo. 

[285  J    *'  Broster's  Chester  Gnide,  dated  1782,  gifBB 
the  following  account  of  Altrincham  :— 

*'  Altrincham  is  a  small  market  town,  distant   184 
miles  from  London  ;  has  a  market  on  Tuesday,  an4 
two  fairs— Til.,  on  August  the  5tb,  and  NoTember 
the  22nd.     A  considerable  worsted  manufactory  is 
carried  on  here. 

A  Ust  of  iheprincipjJ,  Tradesm^Se.^in  AUrincham, 


Ashley  Thomas,    wodaomber 

andtwlatar 
Ashley  Bobert,  whealwrifl^ 
Bail^  Peter 

Banow  Joseph,  UnifSQin  Ian 
Bnmdreth  Jeremiah,  yeoman 
Broadreth  Aaroa,  baiber 
BuHaaa    John,  wooUan    and 

linen  draper 
01ongh  John,  Tletaaller 
Oooka   Edward,    groear    sad 

ehfesemonger  ^^ 

Darbyabira     Bdward,    White 

Hart  Ian 
Darbyabira  John,  malster 
OooMan      mehaial,      eahinat 


Grantham  Joseph,  botohar 
Hardeya  Uisa,  mlUlnari 
HsRop  Bar.  Mr 
Barworth  Wm.,  gardener 
Hobson  John,  attomey<«t-]aw 
HodgkiuBon  Adam, 
Jenkins  BeT.  Mr 


Iidoestsr  Oswaidi  gioeei 
Lapton  Qeorga,  doekmakanr 
Mills  Robert,  wooleombar 
Moore  Thomas,  shoemaksr 
Owen  Bobert 
FarUnann  Wm.,  groear 
Pooka  Wm.,  tietoallar 
Poola  Yamen,  bataher 
Po^     Oharlaa,     apotheeary* 

augeonand  man  midwife 
Bownall  Sarah,  innkeeper 
Benahaw  Wm.,  meiear 
BlRby  Wm..  Bsq. 
Seddon  Bobsrt,  wootoombar 
Beater  John,  baker 
Smith  J.,  eotton  twister  aaA 

mannfaetaiar 
Taylor  Wm.,  gtorer 
Warborton  Thosn  yeoman 
Wamdngham     Isaae,     woot 


Wortfaington  Isaao,  attgcaiy^ 

at-law 
Worthington  Edward,  ehandlsr 


i> 


An  ezamioation  of  the  abo?e  will  sbow  one  or  two 
interesting  facts  regarding  this  town.  From  the  first 
paragraph  it  would  appear  that  at  one  time  there 
flourished  here  a  considerable  trade  in  worsted,  and 
the  list  of  names  following  indicates  that  wool- 
combing  and  twisting  were  the  chief  business  then 
known  in  the  place.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
when  the  last  festigesof  this  trade  disappeared. 

Ed. 

Gbbat  Stobkb  in  Chbbhxbb. 
1.286.]  The  following  account  of  the  disastrouB 
eifeots  of  a  stroke  of  lightning  at  the  church  of  Church 
Lawton,  near  CoBgletoo,  in  1652,  is  copied  frosn  tho 
Merewrius  Politicus,  a  weekly  newspaper  of  thftt 
date.  It  is  written  by  Bandall  Sillite,  at  that  time 
rector  of  theohurcb,  and ''  the  neighbouring  minister  " 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  was  not  imptobably  the  Rer. 
Joseph  Cope,  Vicar  of  Sandbaoh,  as  that  parish  ia 
particularly  referred  to  in  the  letter,  one  of  the  dead 
being  described  as  one  '*  whose  father  liveth  in  or 
near  your  parish  of  Sandbaoh."  Another  letter 
addressed  to  tbe  Bev.  Henry  Kewoome,  then  living  at 
Gaws worth,  appears  in  "Newvome'B  AiUohiagraphff, 
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published  lij  the  Cbetham  Society,  p.  310.  aud  ia  here 

zeprinted.    This  oatastrophe  is  also  referred  to  in 

Whitelook's   MemoiidU,   p.   612,    and   in   Heath's 

OhronicUy  p.  315,  where  it  ia  stated  to  ha?e  oooarred 

at  Oongleton ;  and  also  in  the  oalebrated  Diary  of 

Sdmnnd  Barghall,  the  Pari  tan  Tioar  of  Aoton,  oo. 

Chester,  who  thns  writes :—"  Jane  20Lh,  1652.    In 

Lawton  Chnroh,  as  the  misister  was  preaching,  11 

yonng  men  were  slain  instantly  by  lightning  that  was 

then.     The  minister's  text  next  day,   being    thsir 

funeral],  was  Lnke  xtii.  4."    This  is  ooBfirmed  by  Mr 

SiUito's  letter  to  Newoome,  in  which  he  says,  writing 

on  the  Monday : — **  This  day  they  were  interred  in  11 

■eTeral  graTes.  We  had  a  mighty  throng  of  people,  to 

whom  I  preaohed  ont  of  Lake  xiii.  4,  5.    There  was 

not  among  the  dead  any  one  vioioas  liver. "    In  the 

Aihenaumf  edited  by  J.  Aikin,  M.D.,  and  pnbliahei 

in  fiTe  Tols.,  180843,  the  letter  printed  below  is  re< 

£erred  to  by  a  cotrespondent,  who  comments  on  the 

•xtraordinary  religious  discipline  shown  to  have  pre- 

Tailed  at  that  time,  which  oonld  so  far  o?eroome  all 

natnral  feelings  as  to  iadnoe  the  congregation  to  sit 

still  and  hear  a  sermon,— >probabIy  not  a  short  one, 

after  snch  an  alarming  event,  and  with  the  dead  and 

wounded  so  dose  to  them.    Mr  SiUito's  lettar  whilst 

giving  all  the  details,  does  not  appear  to  contain  any 

azpressions  of  compassion  or  sympathy  for  his  nn- 

fortnnate  parishioners.    It  would  be  interesting  to 

know  if  this  ereat  is  referred  to  in  any  way  in  the 

Begistera. 

Jir«r»«Hiu  P»UtteM.    Nnmb.  108,  p.  IflOS. 
From  Tbniaday,  June  S4.  to  Thursday,  July  1. 1669. 
By  tho  lata  Thundw  sad  Lighthag  than  happMied  a  Tery  i«4 
aad  lamentablA  AeeUent  at  a  ]^ae«  oallM  Charoh  I^wton 
iHthIn  four  mUsi  of-OoiudatOB,  ia  the  Oonnty  of  Ohaster,  whsN 
tttvn,  daring  Sennoa,  wers  strosk  dead  in  the  Congr«g4tian, 
tti«  msnner  whareof  being  Teiy  stnmm,  takt  the  ReUtion 
tbenof,  as  it  «M  wrllt«B  by  the  Minlsttr  of  the  idaee  to  a 
mnistir  ef  a  Nflighboazing  Ooagisgatioo. 

From  Ohoreh-Lawton  in  Cheshire,  Jane  flS. 
Sir,— The  last  Lord's  day,  while  ire  wars  waiting  upon  oar 


while  the  Thaalerolaps  wen  the  loadast,  we  oontiBaed  in 
osayer  giTing  Ood  the  olory  ot  his  goodness  and  graataess. 
Knyar  beiagended,!  read  that  portion  of  Seriptoreapon  which 
I  was  then  to  apeak  anto  the  people,  oat  of  Che  thtxd  Chapter  to 
the  FhiUppians,  the  olaoieof  the  eight  TarseCand  do  oooat  them 
hat  dang  that  I  may  win  Ohriit)  and  had  not  spoken  wrynianT 
wosds  In  pr^ferting  of  Christ  above  all  other  thi]^,  bat  asodden 
noise  was  heard  in  the  bell  honse,  like  the  disehaxRe  of  so  many 
uaskeisat  ones,  and  a  sadden  flash  of  Are  (as  it  seemed) 
dashed  in  my  faes»  somewhat  dassled  my  eyes,  and  eaased  ne  a 
little  to  sUm^,  hat  presently  looking  ap,  1  neither  saw  nor  felt 
anything,  bat  preeently  a  dog  began  to  whelk  aaeh  in  the  beU- 
boose,  and  afterwards  a  boy  oiyed  oat  for  Us  brother,  npon 
wUeh  followed  a  noise  among  the  people,  aad  a  hassle  asis 
asoal  when  anything  is  amisa  in  a  OoogmgatSon.  At  flnt  we 
had  the  report  bronght  to  the  apper  end  ef  the  ehareh  that  no 
harm  was  dona,  bat  a  dog  killed,  the  scsond  report  was  ^r^ 
none  were  slain,  bat  that  two  or  three  did  bleed ;  tha  third 


relation  was  mora  aad,  that  three  or  f  jar  slain,  wheeeapon  I 
spoke  to  the  people  aad  entreated  them  to  be  still,  aad  they 
readily  hearkened  to  my  desire ;  some  carried  oat  thetr  friends 
very  silently,  and  the  rest  settled  ihemselves  to  attend  npon  tha 
badness  we  had  began,  wherein  wo  eontinned  the  asaal  time,  and 
ratamed  to  Ood  by  prayer.   «  f  tor  the  pabliok  work  was  done,  we 
had  a  sad  speotaole  presented,  oUven  men  and  boys  atrnek  im- 
mediately dead  (for  I  eannot  certainly  hear  that  any  of  them 
either  spoke,  or  groaned,  or  stir'd.  bat  some  sate  and  some  lay 
as  though  they  had  been  asleep),  no  woands  or  bnxisss  ap- 
peared on  any  of  them,  only  one  I  saw  to  haTC  his  hair  and  ear 
burned  a  li'  tie,  and  they  eaid  another  was  somewhat  eeorohad 
in  thenecke,  on  some  c/t  their  oloatha  there  were  eome  signes  of 
fire,  though  very  little ;  all  of  them  died  in  the  bell  honse  whsra 
thsy  saie  and  stood  (by  reaeon  that  the  Congregation  is  usaaUy 
▼ery  fall,  and  tVe  Churah  but  little)  exoapt  one  boT  sato  in  the 
lowerendof  the  Ghuieh  oloeeto  the  bell  house  dore.    Many 
were  struoken  down  and  many  seorohed,  of  wUeh  there  is  not 
one  dead,  but  all  like  to  recover,  many  of  them  being  already 
perfectly  welL    The  blow  was  admirable,  and  the  provideaee 
wonderfni ;  for  some  had  no  harm  at  all  while  otners  were 
smitten  down  and  lay  for  dead,  afllrm  they  felt  no  sorrow  at  lA ; 
many  were  struoken  quito  lama  for  the  present,  and  some  eon- 
tinued  so  a  day  or  two ;  others  who  warn  quiek^  well,  felt  thsir 
hands,  arms  and  feet  and  legs,  when  the  stroke  was  as  thoo^ 
they  had  been  on  fire :  The  next  morning  I  viewed  the  faces  of 
the  dead  men :  which  were  moet  of  them  black ;  one  little  boy 
who  was  my  SchoUar,  a  son  of  John  Pnrsels  I  viewed  all  over, 
and  from  the  top  of  his  ear  to  the  sole  of  his  foot  he  was  blaek 
on  tiia  Isft  side.     On  Bionday  the  deceased  pervons   were 
decently  interred  in  eleven  several  gravee  in  oor  Ghnrehyazd  at 
Lawton,  where  was  a  great  throng  of  people^  to  whom  I  preaohed 
oatof  Lukel8,v.4,6.  The  names  of  thoee  who  lall  by  this  mighty 
hand  of  Ood,  were  William  Beech  of  BnUane  in  Aadeley  parish, 
WDliam  Mearham  a  youth  of  the  said  parish  of  Aadeley,  Thomas 
Pool,  Blacksmith  living  in  Rode  in  Astbury  pariah,  John  Haoc^ 
ton,  servant  in  husbandry  to  widow  Hancock  nf  Bods  aforessid  % 
William  Brereton,  servant  in  huabaadrr  to  John  Btonierof  Boda 
aforesaid ;  Fetor  Capper,  servant  In  husbandry  to  Rishard  Ifenill 
ot  Dawe  green  in  AJsa«»r  within  Bartmnley  parish :  John  Pai^ 
her  whose  father  Uveth  in  or   near  your  psnsh  of  Bandbaeh  ; 
Anthony  a  lad  bom  in  Yorkshire  and  uvina  in  Weatantan 
parish ;  Frauds  Lowe,  carpenter,  sojourner  In  Lawton ;  and 
John  Parsell  sen  of  John  Punell  of  Lawton,  Carpenter. 
Tour  assured  loving  brother  and  Kinsman, 

Bam.  Bxllito. 
JmwSS:  Iff?. 

CBmreh-lAwkm. 

(To  he  oofUmiui,) 


itepUe0. . 

Thxat&b  in  Hbaton  Lamb. 
(Qneiy,9e8,Uay7th.) 
[387.]    The  following  ad?ertisement  appears  in  the 
Stookpmi  AdveHiier,  April  26th,  1849  :— 

Nkw  Tksatbb,  BrooKPonT. 

if«— •«-  0.  Whabtox  kKD  J.  OLAmsiios  beg  leave  to  annoaaoe. 
to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  the  inhabitanta  of  Stockport 
geaerally,  that  they  have,  at  consldsmbls  expense,  ftttedapthe 
Ooaeh  B^ository  of  Ucesra  Halms  and  Shuttlswosth,  Hsatok 
Liya,  AS  A  TEBATBn,  in  elegant  and  reohershe  style,  for  the  pm^ 
pose  of  afltediog  to  the  Borough  of  Btoolmort  an  agreeable,  in- 
Cdleetaal,  aad  respeetoble  Fi^acb  ov  fdblio  AxusnicsaT, 
WHXOH  WILL  OrSH  OX  MONDAT  NsxT,  April  80th. 

Thaproprieton  earnestly  eolioit  oiu  vkU,  which  they  aie 
assnrcd  will  be  sullloient  to  convince  the  speotetor  of  the  trntti 
of  their  assertions,  aad  aatitle  them  to  antielpate  forthar 
patronage. 

The  soenery,  dsoemtions,  ftc,  by  Mr  Morion,  of  the  London 

^Matres. 

B0SBS,l8;  PXC,6d;  GALLMKXtdd. 

A  pitformanM  on  evsry  twerOHg  tkrougkoiU  ihe  w«<h. 
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In  the  following  week's  paper  appears  o  paragraph 
noticing  the  week'e  performance,  the  aaid  paragraph 
opening  as  follows:—"  The  drasia  has  for  some  tisae 
been  at  a  low  ebb  in  this  boroagh.      The  mother  of 
JohnsOD,  the  nursing-mother  of  Garriok,  had  for  a 
time  tarned  her  baok  on  the  stage,  and  the  sook  and 
bnskin  seemed  doomed  to  an  eternal  oblifion.     We 
r^oioe,  however,  to  find  that  a  spark  from  the  dying 
embers  has  been  fonnd  to  rekindle  the  smonldering 
mass.     The  '  stock  of  harmless  pleasure '  is  likely  to 
be  resorted  to ;  tbe  stage  is  still  the  thing ;  *  Richard's 
himself  agsin  I '"    After  describing  the  Theatre  and 
its  accessories  and  criticising  the  performance,  the 
notice  ends  with  this  quaint  annonncement?—'*  We 
understand  that  the  proprietors  intend  setting  apart 
Friday  for  the  performance  of  tragedies."     So  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  gather,  this  theatre  was  for  some 
time  Tery  successful,  being  patronised  by  many  of  the 
iMdiag  lamiliM.  Bi>. 

Stocxpobt  Ohuboh  Bblls. 
(Qaery  Koi.  S86»  S74-Vay  7, 14.) 
L288.J  The  old  bells  of  the  Pariah  Church  were 
given  to  the  church  at  Marple ;  the  living  of  Ifarple, 
I  believe,  was,  and  still  may  be,  in  tbe  gift  of  the 
Bector  of  Stockport.  The  bells  at  Marple  are  con- 
sidered to  be  considerably  sweeter  and  more  silvery  in 
tone  than  those  which  replaced  them  at  the  Old 
Church,  and  are  a  treat  to  listen4o.  I  well  remember 
the  fire  that  occurred  some  60  years  sgo,  when  the 
fire  caused  the  greateet  anxiety  lest  it  should  have 
injured  the  bells,  which  were  so  much  appreciated  by 
the  inhabitants.  It  being  mid'day  en  Sunday, 
plenty  of  help  was  obtained,  and  prevented  muck 
damage  being  done.  B.  W.  Knowlsb. 

Bbab  BAiTiNa  AT  Chbadlb. 
(Query  No.  218— AprU  16.) 
[289.]  An  old  and  respected  resident  at  Cheadle, 
BtUl  living,  has  told  me  that  he  well  remembers  bear 
baiting  at  Cheadle.  It  took  place  on  the  Green  in 
the  centre  of  the  village,  where  there  was  a  post 
fixed  permanently  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the 
bear  to.  This  stnmp  remained  for  some  years  after 
the  practice  was  discontinued,  and,  if  I  remember 
nghtly,  he  said  a  portion  of  it  was  still  in  the  ground, 
the  upper  part  being  broken  oif  by  accident. 

VXBUIC. 

MOSLXT  OB  MOSBLBY  FaHILT. 
(  .- JCay  14.) 

[290.]  In  answer  to  J.  Leigh,  I  send  some  extracts 
from  the  registers  of  Chapel-en-le-Frith :— "  1662. 
December,  Edward  Moseley,  of  the  Light  Beroh,  was 


buried  in  the  church  the  28rd  dide.  1704.  Januazy 
Francis  Moseley,  of  the  Light  Birch,  was  buried  in 
the  church  the  29th.  1706.  February,  Wlddow 
Moseley,  of  the  Light  Birch,  was  buried  in  theohureh 
the  16th  day.*'  The  following  is»extracted  from  the 
Whiiworth  MagaHne  :— *<  1748.  April.  To  be  sold, 
forthwith,  the  antient  messuage  or  mannor  house, 
celled  the  Heathside,  with  all  necessary  buUdingB 
thereto  belonging,  situate  lying  and  being  in  Cheadle, 
in  the  county  of  Chester ;  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  Parish  Church  of  Cheadle,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £100,  with  a  good  right  of  common  lying 
adjacent  therete.  The  estate  is  very  well  supplied 
with  a  good  dough,  er  spring  wood  of  timber,  and 
also  a  large  brew  of  marie,  from  which  the  whole 
estate  may  be  improved  at  a  very  easy  expense ;  nor 
doth  the  estate  pay  any  chief  rent  whatever,  to  any 
Lord  or  Heriot  on  the  death  of  the  owner,  nor  owef 
suit  or  service  to  any  Court  For  further  particulaifl 
enquire  of  Mr  Moseley,  at  the  Light  Birch,  in  Derby- 
shire ;  or  to  Mr  Edward  Stafford,  attomey-at-law,  in 
Stockport."  The  Manchester  Mercuay  for  July, 
1771,  has  the  following  advertisemeut,  probably  re 
lating  to  the  above :— *'  To  be  sold,  the  fee  simple  and 
inheritanoe  of  a  messuage  and  tenement  called 
Heathside,  in  Cheadle  Mosley;  67  acres  Gheshirv 
measure,  in  the  holding  of  Henry  Houghton.  The 
meadow  land  in  this  estate  is  remarkably  good,  being 
all  eye  Jand  adjoining  the  river  Mersey."  As  regardi 
the-  Manchester  Mosleys,  Mr  J.  Leigh  might  oonsutt 
a  little  work  on  the  Mosley  family  by  one  of  them- 
selves. There  are  a  number  of  inscriptions  on  grave- 
stones, but  they  are  hardly  accessible  at  the  present 
time,  owing  to  restorations,  &o.  There  is  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  flat  stone  in  the  chancel  of  Wilmslow 
Church,  but  since  the  church  was  restored,  some 
years  ago,  it  is  not  now  visible :—"  Here  resteth  the 
bodies  of  Oswald,  son  to  Francis  Mosley,  rector  of 
Wilmslow.  Feb.  12,  1674,  aged  7  years ;  Elixabeth, 
his  daughter.  Feb.  14, 1692,  in  the  83  year  of  her 
age ;  Benjamin,  his  grandson,  son  of  Joseph  Hooper* 
of  Manchester,  meroh,  Sep.  29,  1695,  aged  near  4 
years."  In  the  vault  under  the  choir,  Manchester 
Cathedral,  is  the  gravestone  of  the  Bev.  Francis 
Mosley,  with  a  later  inscription  recording  the  deatba 
of  himself  and  Catherine,  his  wife,  daughter  of  John 
Davenport,  of  Marton,  Esq.  J.  Owbn. 

Tax  Old  Coubt  Housb  at  Stocxpobt. 

(Query  No.  279.    ICay  14.) 

[291.]    I  dont  believe  the  Court  House  ever  wt0 

where  Mr  Parkes*s  shop  now  is;  the  premises  were 

held  for  a  many  years  by  a  family  of  the  name  of 
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BertloB.  The  old  dungeon  was  underneath.  I 
should  think,  the  Court  House  would  be  in  the  old 
meal  and  cheese  houses,  which  were  pulled  down 
about  1830.  They  stood  nearly  opposite  Mr  Parkes's. 
Dan  Stoddart  was  a  noted  conjurer,  who  freqaented 
Stockport  very  often  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century ;  his  tricks  were  really  surprising. 
Amongst  a  great  number  of  others  were  bis  emitting 
pins  from  his  mouth  on  a  plate,  then  he  would  put 
tow  into  his  mouth  and  presently  would  issue  out  of 
his  mouth,  flame  and  sparks,  and  smoke  out  of  his 
ears.  He  frequently  performed  in  a  booth  or  tent 
which  was  erected  opposite  the  old  Post  Office,  now 
Free  Library.  He  claimed  to  be  a  Stockport  man,  and 
used  to  tell  the  people  that  when  he  was  in  other 
towns  he  was  called  the  king  of  the  conjurers,  but  in 
his  own  town  he  C3uld  get  no  better  name  than  old 
Dan  Stoddart.  He  died  somewhere  about  the  year 
1825,  in  a  house  two  or  three  doors  from  the  New 
Bailey,  nearly  opposite  the  Bulkeley  Arms.  He  was 
held  very  much  in  the  same  repute  that  Doctor 
Fanstos  was;  when  he  died  it  was  reported  that 
there  was  a  great  smell  of  sulphur  roand  about  his 
house.  I  remember  going  at  the  time,  with  a  lot  of 
other  lads,  to  see  if  we  coxdd  see  or  smell  anything. 
We  could  not  see  anythiag  much  different  from 
nsual,  but  we  thought  there  was  a  funny  smell. 

J.  Q. 

[292.]  Many  persons  will  recollect  a  conjurer, 
Dan  Stoddart,  who  frequently  exhibited  in  the  Old 
Meal  House,  in  the  Market  Plaooi  who  was  under- 
stood to  have  dealings  with  the  evil  one.  It  was  his 
custom  to  eat  burning  tow,  to  vomit  pins,  and  an 
interminable  series  of  coloured  ribbon.  This  would 
be  about  1822,  and  for  years  previously.  P. 

Ohbqusbs. 

(Query  No.  &46-ApiU  99.) 
[2&&^  The  sign  of  the  "  Chequers'*  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  known,  excepting  the  "  Vine"  andihe  "  Bush." 
Dnring  the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  a  house  was  dis- 
eovered  at  the  corner  ef  the  Strada  Fullonica,  or 
Street  of  the  Fullers,  which  bore  tbe  sign  of  the 
'*  Chequers'*  painted  lozenge-wise,  red,  whit?,  and 
yellow ;  and  on  various  other  houses  in  that  ancient 
city  similar  tavern  signs  have  been  found.  In  the 
house  above-mentioned  a  fine  painting  was  dis- 
covered repEeseuting  Hercules  while  overcome  by 
wine,  robbed  of  his  arms  by  cupids.  Another  sign, 
or  tablet,  records  that  one  Sittioio  had  recently 
restored  the  tavern,  and  offers  travellers  a  triclinium 
(dining-room),  with  three  beds,  and  every  comfort. 
Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  *'  Arithmetio,"  says  that  *<  during 


tlie  Middle  Ages  it  was  usual  for  merchants,  ac- 
countants,  and  judges,    who   arranged  matters   of 
revenue,  to  appear  on  a  covered  banc,  so  called  from 
an  old  Saxon  word,  meaning  a  seat  (hence  our  bank). 
Before  them  was  placed  a  flat  surface,  divided  by 
parallel   white   lines   into   perpendicular    columns 
these  again  divided  transversely  by  lines  crossing  the 
former,  so  as  to  separate  each  column  into  squares. 
This  table  was  called  an  Exchequer,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  chess-board,  and  the  oalcolations  were 
made  by  counters  placed  on  its  several   divisions 
(something  after  the  manner  of  the  Boman  abacus). 
A  money-changer's  office  wbs  generally  indicated  by 
a  sign  of  tbe  chequered  board  s-jspended.     This  sign 
after  «rards    came   to   indicate  an  inn  or  house  of 
entertainment,  probably  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  innkeeper  also  following  the  trade  of  money- 
changer— a  coincidence  still  very  common  in  seaport 
towns."     Fosbrooke's   ("Encyclo.  of   Antiquities") 
opinion  is  that  the  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  red  or 
green  lattice  at  the  doors  ani  windows,  which  was 
the  external   denotement   of  an  alehouse;    but  it 
seems  the  most  reasonable  to   infer  that  in  public- 
houses  chess  was  played,  and  the  abacus,  or  chess- 
board,  made  oblong.     Hence   came   the   common 
painted  posts  still  at  the  doors  of  our  public-houses, 
the  sign   of    the   chequer,   or   chequers.     In  the 
"  Q-entleman's  Magazine"  for  June,  1798,  a  writer 
says  *'  It  has  been  related  to  me  by  a  very  noble  per- 
sonage,  that  in   the  reign  of  Philip   and  Mary,  the 
then  Barl  of  Arundel,  had  a  grant  to  licence  public- 
houses,  and  part  of  the  armorial   bearings  of   that 
noble  family  is  a  chequered  board  ;  wherefore,    tha 
pablioan,  to  show  that  he  had  a  licence,  put  out  that 
mark  as  a  park  of  his  sign."    Another  writer  in  the 
same  magazine,  September,  1794,  says,    "I  think  it 
was  the  great  Barl  Warrenne,  if  not,  some  descendant 
or  heir,  near  him,  not  beyond  the^  time  of  Buf  us,  hat 
an  exclusive  power  of  granting  licences  to  sell  beer, 
that  his  agent  might  collect  tbe  tax  more  readily,  the 
doorposts  were  painted  in  chequers;   the  arms  of 
Warren  theui  and  to  this  day."    These  speculationB 
are,  however,  knocked  on  the  heai  by  the  discoveries 
at  Pompeii.   Beaders  of  Chaucer  will  remember  that 
the  Pilgrims  put  up  in  Canterbury  "  Atte  cheker  of 
the  Hope  (the  Ohequera  on  the  Hoop)  that  many  a 
man  doth  knowe ; "  and  this  inn  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Corporation  reports  as  the  "  Chequer." 
When  the  inn  had  another  sign  besides  the  Chequers, 
these  last  were  invariably  painted  on  the  door-post. 
Sometimes  the  chequers  are  black  and  white ;  whilst 
others  are  red  and  white,  blue  and  white,  or  any 
other  contrast  fanoied  ;by   the  publican.      *'Bed 
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Iftttioe"  ftod  **  green  lattice "  (tJi«  l*^'  sometimes 
oerrapted  into  *' green  l8ttaoe")f  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  plays  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
oentnries ;  indeed  I  have  over  a  score  of  references 
to  this  sign  from  1592  to  1678,  daring  which  time  it 
leems  to  have  hean  very  oommoo. 

AUTBXD  BUBTON. 


[294]  LiNDow  OoxxoN.— Most  people  in  Cheshire 
axe  acquainted  with  the  large  tract  of  country  now 
ma  immense  hed  of  peat  or  hog.  We  have  many  such 
on  the  Oheshire  side  of  Liverpool,  and  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  within  a  comparatively  recent  period 
these  have  been  formed  by  the  washings  of  streams 
which  brought  down  vegetable  refuse  to  the  sea.  Is 
there  any  geological  data  to  bear  out  this  statement. 

WiLHSLOWKIAN. 

[295.]  llaOOLEsraLD  BKOOBDBBS.—Before  Mao- 
dlosfleld  was  incorpomted  the  town  was  governed  by 
a  mayor,  a  recorderi  and  24  capital  bnrgessM. 
Qaotiog  from  an  old  work,  I  find  *  The  Beoorder  is 
elected  by  the  body  at  large ;  they  meet  in  one  haU, 
and  all  have  an  equal  voice  by  the  charter,  the 
Mayor  presiding."  Oan  you  say  what  his  duties 
were;  they  seem  to  have  been  quite  distinot  from 
the  office  of  Town  Olerk  P  Szicplxx. 

[296.]  Out  or  Oollar.— When  a  man  is  out  of  a 
situation  it  is  a  common  saying  hereabouts  to  say  he 
is  "  out  of  collar."    From  what  is  this  derived  ? 

Compos. 

[297.J    Soot  and  Lot.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
define  these  terms  ?     They  oooar  frequently   in    an 
old  work  I  have  descriptive  of  the  rights  of  bur- 
gesses under  old  Corporations.  Nihil. 

[298.]    BoLLiNGTOx. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
the  derivation  of  this  name  ? 

J.  Macclesfield. 


Db.  Carpenter  states  that  a  grain  of  mnek  may 
be  freely  exposed  to  the  nir  for  lOyears,  duriner  which 
time  it  perfumes  the  whole  surrounding  air ;  yet,  when 
wei^hrd,  there  is  no  peroepitble  loss  observed. 
Matters  which  exhale  odorous  emanations  are  detected 
at  a  great  distance,  from  the  tendency  of  f^ases  to 
pass  throagh  anddiffase  themselves  rqnably  throngh- 
out  al)  other  gnses>.  Thus,  thongh  there  be  bat  a 
very  small  escape  of  coal-^as  in  one  part  of  the  room, 
it  soon  aunouncos  itself  to  the  nose  in  every  corner  of 
the  apartment.  This  is  a  faculty  peculiar  to  gases, 
and  prodnces  many  interesting  results. 


Batueday,  May  28th,  1881. 


EXTBAOBDINART  LONOEYITT  IN  StOCKPOBT  AND 

ITS  VlCIKITT. 

[299.]  In  an  old  diary  in  my  possession,  apparently 
onlled  from  the  ManeTutter  Mercury,  I  find  :— "  1780, 
March  28.  Last  week  died  in  the  village  of  Cheadle 
Ann  Braoegirdle,  aged  92,  and  Edward  Shrigley,  aged 
102.*'  I  have  ascertriined  from  the  descendants  of  a 
very  old  family,  the  Hadsons  of  Cheadle,  that  the 
family  of  the  Braoegirdles,for  more  than  100 years  past, 
have  resided  in  the  antique  black  and  white  house 
facing  Cheadle  Green,  and  there  are  persons  now 
living  who  remember  hearing  of  the  families  of  past 
generations,  and  are  acquainted  with  those  of  the 
present.  Can  any  person  in  the  village  or  otherwise 
fnrnish  any  ioformation  respecting  Edward  Shrigley, 
who  lived  to  the  good  eld  age  of  102,  and  in  what  part 
of  the  village  hn  resided  P 

The  followiuK  is  also  culled  from  the  same  source  :— 
"  1782,  July  90.  A  few  days  ago  in  Stockport  Martha 
Bamscar,  in  the  106th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  called 
upon  to  give  evidence  upon  a  case  tried  in  London, 
when  she  was  100  years  old.  which  journey  she  per- 
formed with  great  ease."  Further  information 
respecting  these  people  would  be  acceptable. 

"1782,  October  Ist.  Ob  Thursday  last  was  interred 
at  Mottram-in-Longendale,  Martha  Broadbent,  aged 
86,  who  had  at  the  time  of  her  death  a  father,  mother, 
grandfather,  and  grandmother,  all  living."       E.  H. 


Great  Stobk  in  Cheshibe. 
(Note  No.  286  continued.) 

[800.J  Mr  Sillito's  letter  to  the  Bev.  Henry  New- 
come,  written  the  day  after  the  event,  varies  some- 
what in  the  details  of  this  sudden  catastrophe,  and 
gives  other  ioformation,  which  is  of  value.  The 
names  of  the  dead  are  also  slightly  different,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  names  as  given  in  this  letter  are  the 
correct  ones,  the  others  having  been  as  likely  as  not 
misprinted.  The  letter  to  Newcome  is  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  Newcome's  Autobiography,  published 
by  the  Chetham  Society,  p.  310,  as  follows  :— 

Sir,— Yesterday  (being  Bomo  part  of  it  very  formidablo  by 
reaaon  of  the  Ihiinder  and  lightniug  which  uahored  in  Rreat  rain, 
vhioh  WH  had  bo  maoh  desired),  presently  atter  we  had  ended 
pravcrs  bpfor©  evening  sermon,  I  having  only  read  the  t<?xt  out 
of  Phil,  iii.,  the  clause  of  theSth  verso,  •'  And  do  count  them  but 
dung,  that  I  may  vin  Ohri«.t,'a  fla^hof  lightning  somewhat 
dazzled  my  eyes,  und  caused  me  to  deoline  my  head  a  little,  but 
inaiantly  looking  up  I  saw  nothing,  but  hoarii  a  noi-^e  towards 
the  end  of  the  cruirch  (as  it  appeareth,  though  I  did  not  discern 
where)  Jiko  the  discharge  ol  a  musket,  or  rather  the  breaking  of 


NOTES    AND    QUEBIES. 
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•iPaadOk  Thare  wwafc  lint  no  naiMhaudamoagUw  people, 
but  the  cry  of  a  do(c,  and  presently  the  oom  plaint  of  a  boy  ory- 
fngontlor  his  bio  ber,  there  aUrodk  in  the  balMuMue.  together 
vith  10  more.  Idonot  hoar  that  any  of  them  apeak,  or  groan, 
or  stir,  those  that  sat  and  lay  being  as  thong  i  they  bad  be«n 
•deep.  lasoinveh,  tha*  the  people  noir  m  ikina  a  bostie,  the 
Mporteametwioetoine,  then  sfcindiag  in  the  pniplt,  that  no- 
body was  slain,  or  mneh  hnrt.  They  that  stood  in  ths  midst  of 
the  beB-JMaae  aadsoBM  at  the  sides  faU  dewn.eoe  upon  another, 
amongst  whteh  some  were  stiieken  dead ;  others  had  not  maoh 
harm :  and  some  none  at  alL  In  the  loweat  form  in  the  ehnreh, 
Mit  the ball-houe,  a  boy  was  atmekAaad  nndor bis  mofther'e 
•rms;  the  mother  not  hart,  bat  a  little  on  her  arm  and  leg —the 
other  not  tonehed.  And  widow  Antrobos  sitting  the  farthesk, 
WM  moeh  astonished ;  taken  np  for  dead,  bat  sinee  weQ  re- 
eovered.  ICany  were  strieken  down;  some  a  little  aatoniahad; 
some  seemed  as  thoogh  their  Seek,  some  their  arm^  were  ont  o£f ; 
some  as  t!ioagh  their  feet  and  arms  had  been  on  Are.  I  do  not 
bear  that  any  axe  likely  todle,  which  then  eeeiped  present  death. 
Thaj  that  had  frlenda  oanled  them  ont  in  moeh  silanoe;  and 
weeootinaedinpreaehingaadln  pt«yer  about  thensnaltime. 
And  when  all  Was  done,  I  fonnd  one  still  sitting  in  the  bell- 
henee  as  tbmgb  he  bad  been  asleep,  leaning  tai«eomer,andhli 
bead  a  little  ^^«H"*"o  ;  and  ont  of  his  month  had  issued  slaver, 
mnnlng  down  Ua  breast,  as  blaek  as  Ink.  The  dead  had  no  sign 
of  Are  on  then  (sate  one  whose  hair  was  bwnt).  but  a  stxoim 
anbhnvoas  smelL  This  morning  I  Tiewed  the  faoes  of  the  dead, 
wbUh  were  most  of  them  very  bkek,  some  only  on  one  side.  A 
bf^.my  sehoiar,  I  viewed,  andfoood his  fttee  mIo;  blaeknese  to 
haga  at  his  ear,  and  to  desoend  by  bis  seek,  sbonlden,  eto., 
downward  to  the  bcttom  of  bis  foot,  only  on  one  side.  This  day 
they  waie  taitaned  hi  U  seeoral  gmiw.  We  bad  «  mi^bty 
throng  of  people,  to  whom  I  preaehed  ont  of  Loke  xUL,  4 .  6. 
There  wae  not  among  the  dead  any  ooe  Tidoas  liver.  Bir,"- 
XhuMyenvo  that  yon  wUlplsase  to  Mess  God  on  oar  behalf , 
vbo  wanio  many  tarandi  ploekedoatof  the  Are,  and  yon  shall 


X*wtoii«  Jane  Slat,  '53. 
The  naoMaof  the 
WilUam  Beedi.  a  webeter 
Thomas  Boole,  Uaeksmith 
John  Ponell.  the  ehild 
John  Hoogbtoa,  servant 
William  'Wamham,  e61]iar 
A  IMihin  bid,  a  eomer 
Ik^BrBoUen 
Wl'llam  Holme 


Ban.  Siluto. 


Vranela  Low,  earpenter 
John  Hall,  blaetanitfa 
¥niliaa  BvBWfcon,  eervaat 


Balph  Capper,  i 

John  Baner,  a  beggar  lad 

I  Very  giwlouil^  hoit* 


Tfan  tad  AAtIr  if  ttlfo  leiggiedto  la  a  veqr  nre 
ftfBplikl  f  oMIllMd  ia  lOSt,  f or  a  aoti(Oe  of  wfaioh  I 
AM  iBdobted  to  Mr  AltaiiiM,  of  ttM  BodMaa  Lfbr^yi 
0sfBt4.  ThliyWiiioliiimtiaMlAi  ioUo«g,g|fOB«^ 
littovl&ff  AOOOIWi  I— 

A  TVABROffO-nsSOB  fOB  XHOLAin). 

97  fbal  mA  ut^  ieavelan  Siampla  that  hath  happened  to 
Mm,  Wi— I,  end  OhBdien.  all  MrteoCOafttle  and  towlM.hy 

trag*  ^"SSay^^^tf  ^S*^  lightning  and  Thnnier.Jine 
■LlflBi..   wkftten  by  Obartas  Hammond. 

MM  far  UahecA  Barton, ol  the  Timn  gbn  hi  ■iiiMMili. 
810.  pp.  14.    BloAleMer.^  * 

^^  The  loed  hath  a  long  time  ipoheptpthieainfpl  nation,  ty 
1m  ^'QMe  ol  the  Gosped,  and  1^  his  mhatrters,  whlah  were  not 
MiMMbteao^hagiai  tofpeaha  hwAto  oe,kf  tihe  tiittli 
joreeef  TbanderandUghtatog,  whiehmeny  nlaoMof  tUeoor 
XflBdhath  of  Mte  ttt,  aa  for  osample  t 

^•nthetwwHgfto<fmylaat,fAapltoe-eiBaAIiai^iABn>a 

_  and  aSon  the  Ohnmh  ef  tSiai  towaob 
!S*»><>^oB^«tofto  llMaia,  kflad  ft  giaat  ^^ 

SttSft?^****"*"*?'^  U,eirtal«ohm*  mmu  t  Whfaft 
!°y '"»»■*«> was a^Meoting  hie  place,  there  eaniaafliah of  Are 

WfeiAnohnit.  It  ie  a  irandarfott  Befartian  eoaeaalnff  the 


passagea  of  it :  for  thoy  that  were  atraok  daxd,  never  groaned, 
nor  apoke  not  a  woril  bifote  they  dyed  ;  and  aome  that  eat  nMB 
them  never  bnct,  and  yet  toaebod  tbopi,  to  the  nstootahnaait  9l 
all  thoee  that  saw  it,  Borne  wem  atmefeea  and  lay  Jor  dead*  hot 
VBOOvered  agaioe  ;  and  others  imre  wounded,  and  dyoA  atnae : 
Hhere  was  a  Ohild  in  the  Votlierj  arm<M  Ulied  with  the  flaihtm 

of  Lightning,  and  the  Hother  not  hurt 

**  Also,  at  Westehaeter.  the  aide  of  a  Chweh  was  haefn 
dowae,  bat  did  no  hart." 

(From*'  Zioeal  Qleanlngs"  e  Utol  by  J.  P.  Barwaker.) 

S». 

MACCLBsriBLD  100  Tbars  Aeo. 

[3  )1.]    From  Broeter's  <*  Chester  Ghii  le,'*  dated  I7ti, 

we  gather  the  following  items  referring  to  Mi'Hsleefleld  i 

— "  Maoolesfleld  is  a  Urge,   handsome  t)wn,  aaated  on 

the  edge  of    tbe  foregt  of  MaocIeeflelJ,   distant  170 

niiloi  from  London;  has  a  mviket  on  BftondAy,  and  A?e 

fain— viz.,  on  May  the  6th,  Jane  the  22nd,  Jaly  tl^e 

llth,  Ootober  the  4th,  and  November  the  11th.    The 

mannfa'jtonee  here  are  Yery  coaeiderablo,  and  employ  « 

great  nnmber  of  pet^e. 

Ali8iofth9  prineipiU  TVacIeeineft,  4§c.,  in  MaoeUi* 

field. 


Adsheafl  Peter,  joiner 
Arnold  Matthew,  yeoman 
Bennett  John,  twister 
Bennett     Edward,      hatband 


Bilk 


BeawUdu  and    Harpor, 
mannfaetaren 


faeturen 
Booth 'Wttltom 


Biaraha^l  Joeeph 
Breasnre  John,  yeoman 
Baiktd  Jamea,  maaon 
Brooklehurat  John,  eeor. 
Brook<aharat  J«ihn,  Jim. 
BneUebomt  Tbonaae 
Brookl^arai  Bunpeon 
BroeUehnat  WUuam, 
BodlafBor.Kr 
Bolloekwlliam 


Holland  Phillip,  ahoemaher 
Horlem  Qeocge,  thiowster 
Hnist  John,  giooer 
Jaokaon  Nathan,  attonuy-at" 

law 
Jeaney  Jbafana,  thnnttt 
Jenniaga  Bev.Hr 
JoddraU  Bdward 
Johnson  Bobert, 

ster 
Langi«AHmnal 
l4athamWiliiaia,( 
Legh  Thomas 
lingard  Kev.  Mir 
LouasJol 
Maoom  John 
MaaonThmaai,  toylot 


ObOtMi  Mfttthaw, 
Olevlow  John,  haher 
Ooiiahect  tind    0»,    eoHoa 


Rer* 
Ooebe  Joseph,  attorney 


Daviee  Ber.  Mr 
X>ay  Jelm,  vletarikr 
Bean  Balph.  fBOiar 
Dobaon  — ,  betton  mannfM* 


iJoha 
{amnel 
aieaves,  and  HaKhft 

ooodwin  flamncL  viotoaOer 
OeeinJbfan,th 
opnldRopland 
ttoeaves  Boberi 


rt,  Jan.*  oloele- 

GfeeoBd  ward,  yeoman 
AbiinBer.lfr 
jftJl— ysiik-thwiwtsr 
^wmonfl  WUfimn  yei 


Jan., 


man 
liaaAiBev.Mt 

M^nldiooaeBef.  Mr 
Morpton  John,  yeoman 


Oakea  Peter,  tetotor 
(BdiMld  Bobert,  hosier 
Oftoe  l0hn,ewailer 


Plokering  John,  twister 
Bmreoa  UeevfO^  IhMi 

Beltgamnel, 

BoetnaAWilUai^i 


Bldgwfty  Ji 
BoeBev.Mr 


Boyle  Jobn 

Bi    ■  ■     " 


jtMtat^fjt^  John. 
Bhaw  Bdward 
ihaw 


Hhnpeon  DanleLChiowatar 
WiApepB  end  BMbAbUBt  ^ 


Smeal  John,  yeoman 


u 


THE    ADYEBTIBEB 


StaM*  Saimiel 

BwiIm  ThOBMS,  liQBmoBgv 
BvindaDs  0»vto,  ttuoviltt 
TnMoUL  Wi  li«m 
Vvmloirt  lohn,  dMnOev 
Taiden  ThomM,  jMnua 


WftlkflrBAimid 

Wwd  ThamMi  battoii  maun- 


WaningfeoM  Oflotgn,  TCOOMi 
Wild  JohD,  Jan.,  gmear 
WU«m  Jot-ph,  Hota « U« 
WliliMlur  wniUm,  mancr 
Wood  Joahoft, 


Wood  JobA,  bftrber 

Wright  Whtttakor 

Wright  Four,  %ttaratf'tM$m 


This  lilt  will  tend  to  show  tht  remarkable  teiMUiHy 
off  loeaU  in  the  namea.  Hoat  of  the  namea  hereia 
■Mntioned  ha^e  repreaentatiTea  in  the  town  to-day. 

B]>. 

Halpas. 

[802.]  In  an  antique  Tolame, "  A  oomplete  ayatem 
el  Geography,"  in  two  Tolnmee,  1^  Emmannel  Bowen, 
pBbliahed  in  16«7,  ia  the  foUowing:— *'Ita  other  towna 
off  any  note  are,  llrat,  Malpae,  on  a  high  hill  net  far 
torn  the  riTer  Dee,  on  the  bordera  of  Shropahire.  It 
baa  a  ohnroh  in  the  atoit  eminent  part  of  the  town,  a 
grammar  aohool  and  a  hospital,  both  founded  by  Sir 
Bannlph  Brereton,  and  a  good  market,  and  had 
formerly  a  castle,  whioh  ia  now  in  mina.  The  town 
oonaists  of  three  streets,  and  ia  well  pared.  It  ia 
oalloa  Malo  FUOoa  in  Latin  (that  ia '  nUtreet*),  and 
for  the  aame  reason  was  called  by  the  Kormana 
Halpas."  Oiraldoa  Oambrensis  tells  a  pleasant 
ftocy  of  this  place,  whiob  is  thus  related  by  ICr 
Oamden— "  It  happened,'*  says  he,  *'  in  onr  times  that 
a  Jew,  traYslling  towazda  Shrewsbary  with  the 
Archdeacon  of  this  place,  whose  name  was  Peche 
(that  is  'ain*),  and  the  Dean,  whose  name  waa 
DaaTlIle  (Devil);  and,  hearing  the  former  say  that 
hia  ardhdeaconry  began  at  Ill«8treet  and  readiadaa 
fur  aa  Malpaa,  the  Jew,  knowing  their  namea,  told 
them  very  hnmorooaly,  that  he  should  think  it  next 
to  a  miracle  if  he  got  aafe  out  af  this  county  where 
*■!&' waa  theanihdeaoon  and  the  Devil  waa  the  dean, 
•ad  where  there  was  such  a  bad  way  to  and  from  the 
Arohdeaconry  of  Malpas.  Bat  let  the  road  be  aa  bad 
•a  it  may,  the  residence  is  a  very  good  one  lor  tho 
gpiiitoal  incumbent,  the  beneflce  being  rich  enough 
to  aupport  two  rectors,  who  do  duty  here  alternately, 
In  a  stately  churoht  in  which  are  the  monnmants  of 
tfaefsmilycl  the  Bads  of  Ohclmondley,  to  whom 
this  plaoe  givea  the  name  of  Tisoount  The  pariah 
tcglater  of  Malpas  has  many  notices  of  the  fsaifol 
operatien  of  the  phgua  which  zamged  the  kingdom 
in  the  beginning  of  the  aeventeenth  century.  Tho 
following  occurs  in  1685 :— "  Biohazd  Dawson,  of 
Biad^y,  being  sick  cf  the  plague^  and  peroeyvlnghe 
.QMUk  did  at  ye  time,  aroae  out  of  bed  and  made  hia 
gnve^andeansadbianalBWt  John  Dawion,ta  eaila 
•tnwo  into  hia  gi»v»|  and  oaoiedoMwito  bo  laid 


upon  him,  and  so  departed  out  of  thia  world.  This 
he  did  beoauae  he  was  a  strong  man,  and  heavier 
than  his  sayde  nefew  and  another  wench  were  unable 
to  bury.**  I  give,  also,  a  ourious  entry  in  the  same 
register  reUtive  to  the  burial  of  a  person  considered, 
in  the  early  times,  essential  to  the  conviviality  and 
character  of  the  gentleman's  eatablishment  He  was, 
most  probably,  a  servant  of  the  Breretons:— '*1G72, 
January  7.  Thomas  Bos  well,  beyingthe  fool  in  the 
haU."  B.  H. 


TmUTu  IN  Hbaton   Lahb. 

(Qosfy  No.  S6S,  SflB-lfaj  7,  f U) 
[906.]  Some  30  years  ago,  about  1861,  a  Hr  Walten 
came  te  Stockport,  and,  finding  the  old  theatre  had  been 
converted  into  a  Meohanioa'  Institution,  he  had  te  look 
about  the  town  to  find  suitabie  preaiisea.  Not  snooeed- 
Ing,  he  engaged  a  ooaoh  shed  in  Stewart-street,  off 
Hatton-stxeet,  Beaton  Lsne^  the  property  of  Mesars 
Hulme  and  Shuttleworth.  He  brought  a  good  company 
of  performers  to  the  town,  he  himself  being  a  good 
comedisn  and  humorous  vocalist.  He  achieved  consider* 
aUe  ancoeas,  the  performaaoes  being  held  about  three 
nights  a  week,  and  he  obtained  ample  support  from  the 
public.  After  a  succeasf ul  run  of  two  season%  he  gave 
it  up,  and  it  afterwards  transpired  it  was  a  Joint  stock 
affur  asBongst  ths  company.  Unpleasant  disputea 
aroae,  and  a  Mr  Lawrenoe,  who  considered  hisMsIf 
sggrieved*  cauaed  the  oompany  to  be  broken  up.  It 
waaaUsged  be  dandeetinely  removed  the  best  part  of 
the  scenery, dresses,  Ac;  the  remainder  were  so  iijured 
ih^  could  not  be  ussd.  Not  long  after  tlus  the  eecapada 
became  a  town'e  talk,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  nusieus  of 
the  theatre  in  Heaton  Lena.  Mrs  Joyce^  a  member  off 
the  above-nsmsd  company,  then  reaidiog  in  Heaton 
Norrisb  engaged  the  land  in  Heaton  Laacb  a^oining  Ifr 
MinahaU'a  shop,  now  occupied  by  Mr  Adam  Gotliard» 
Joiner  and  buQder,  and  placed  therein  an  erection  of 
wood  for  a  theatre.  The  eceneiy  and  dreeses  were  very 
Isir,  and  the  piece  was  well  oonduotol,  and  obtained  on 
the  whole  a  suoceaaf  ul  issue.  This  oontiaued  nearly  two 
yaara,  and  am^pUeation  for  a  license  to  aet  full  stsga 
plays,  through  adverse  local  iniluanee  being  brought  to 
bear,  it  waa  not  grantedi  consequently  the  matter  waa 
given  up,  snd  the  timber,  Ac,  of  which  the  building 
waa  eompoaed,  was  advertised  and  sold  by  aoctlsa. 
Many  yeara  elapaed  and  we  had  no  public  place  of 
amusement,  save  traveDing  eshiUtlcns,  until  Mr  Bevill 
inaugurated  the  People's  Hall  and  Opera  House  in  8t 
Fetengate^  whIoh,  like  the  theatre  to  Heatoa  Lsntt 

aJMfda  amusement  for  our  toiling  popalatioB, 

B.  Ht 
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Stookfobt  OiiD  Foons. 
(Quay  Now  118^  ISS—Mudh  19,  S&) 
[804.]  The  unifonn  of  this  body  of  men  who  wove 
Mzolled  in  Stockport,  at  the  time  of  the  Peninenlar 
War,  for  home  defenoe,  wore  long  bine  ooats,  panta- 
loons, oooked  hats,  and  eaoh  was  armed  with  a  long 
pike.  There  wai  also  a  oompany  of  riflemen  enrolled 
at  the  same  time,  who  were  olothed  in  green. 

J.  W. 

.    Soot  and  Lot. 

(QQe>yN6.987-lCi9ai«) 
rSOS.]  This  term  is  a  rery  old  one  and  signifies  a 
enstomary  oontribntion  laid  npon  all  snljeots, 
aooordiog  to  their  ability.  Thns,  those  who  pay  to 
the  poor's  rates  in  whioh  the  assessment  is  at  so 
mnohin  the  pound,  may  be  oonsidered  as  paying 
Soot  and  Lot.  jAogins. 

Dan  Stoddabt. 

(QiM7  Na  STB,  m-May  14,  tt.) 
[806.]  The  person  above-named,  who,  about  half 
a  oentnry  ago,  was  aoelebrated  oonjnrer,  was,  I 
belioTe,  a  natlTe  of  Stockport.  He  liTed  in,  I  think, 
Portwood,  end  in  early  life  droTO  a  ooaoh  or  'bns  for 
Mr  Moorhonse,  a  oosoh  proprietor.  Failing  lame 
through  an  accident  he  took  to  oonjnriog,  and  oonld 
perform  some  Tery  eztraordisary  tricks.  He  oonld 
▼omit  pins  and  yards  of  tape,  as  well  as  **  spit  ilre." 
He  performed  principally  in  the  old  Ckrart  House,  or 
Chaeae  House,  which  stood  in  the  Market  Place ;  also 
in  shows  in  the  Gsstle  Yard.  When  ke  went  about 
the  streets  he  looked  Tcry  remarkable,  wearing  at  the 
time  on  his  head  a  hat  consisting  of  the  skin,  feathers, 
and  plumes  of  a  cock.  I  remember  also  his  perform- 
ing on  the  fair  ground,  which  was  then  in  the  Park. 

J.W. 

dNDiBTON  Hall,  Mibalnwioh. 

(Qa«y  Na  SI6-Apri] ».) 
[807.]  We  have  made  somewhat  diligent  ssaroh 
for  some  mention  of  the  conuection  of  which  our  oor- 
xwpondont  speaks,  but  so  far  we  have  not  been  suo- 
ososf  nl  in  disootering  any  record  of  Milton's  marriage 
with  a  Venablss.  We  have  onrselTes  heard  the  same 
tndltion  bruited  in  Middlewich,  and  beUeva  that 
then  is  ground  for  it,  but  it  seems  strange  that 
Ormerodbasiio  mention  of  it.  Our  oorrespondent 
will  find  an  sooonnt  of  Einderton  in  the  work  of  the 
UstorlaB  referred  to.  Perhaps  some  of  our  Hlddle- 
wlch  readers  will  enlighten  us  as  to  Milton's  oonaee- 
tion  with  the  Venables  family,  and  gire  ua  some 
ileflnite  infonnatioB  on  the  suljeot.  Meanwhile, 
these  of  our  readera  who  are  adadrersof  MUten— and 
who  is  aotr-^witt  he  Interested  in  the  following 


poem,  whioh  is  said  to  bare  been  **the  last  CTer 
written,  as  far  as  is  known,  by  the  immortal  author 
of  Paradise  Lost."     It   wiU  probably  be  new  to 

many  I— 

lameUlaadbliiidt 

Um  wAot  at  ms  as  smitten  by  Ood's  fiown— 
Aflli  ted  and  deserted  of  my  mind ; 

Yet  ami  not  esst  dovn. 

I  am  weak,  yet  Strang  ~ 

I  marmnr  not  that  I  no  longer  see 
PKxxr,  old,  and  helpleee,  I  the  mon  beioag, 
Ikther  Sopnme,  to  Thee. 

Oh,lierairiilOnel 

Wbenmen  are  firtfaset,  tben  Tboa  sit  most  niss  I 
Yfhmx  fiiandi  peae  by,  my  weakness  dran. 

Thy  ehailot  I  hear. 

Tkr  Rloriooe  feee 

U  leaning  towards  me ;  and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  npon  my  lonely  dwoIllng-plMek 

And  tbeie  is  no  moie  ni^t. 

On  my  bended  knee 

I  reiogaiee  Tby  porpoee  eleeily  showns 
llyjielon  Tboa  Lwt  dimmed  that  I  may  see 

iThyself— Thjself  alone. 

X  have  noogfat  to  fear ; 

Thie  d«rkne»8  is  the  ebadow  of  Thy  wing«* 
Beneath  it  I  sm  almost  aaoied— here 

Can  some  no  evil  thing. 

Oh!  leeemtoetend 

Txembling  when  toot  of  movtal  ne^er  hslh  bsuif 
Wrapped  in  the  ladianee  of  Thy  einless  hand, 

Wnieh  ^ye  hath  never  seen. 

Tlskms  oome  and  go— 

Shapes  of  leeplendent  beauty  round  me  thronft 
From  angel  line  I  eetm  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  eoft  and  holy  song. 

It  is  nothing  now. 

When  Beaten  is  epeninic  en  my  sijdittssi  <||iB-- 
Whsn  airs  from  Paradise  lefmeh  my  nrow, 

That  earth  in  dadmess  Ues. 

In  a  pmnr  elime 

My  being  Alls  with  laptore    wafesofthos^ 
Boll  in  upon  my  epirfl    etialns  sobUms 

Break  OTW  me  onsooghL 

CMm  me  now  my  ^jre  I 

I  feel  the  sttrrlogt  of  a  gift  difine— 
Within  my  bosom  glows  iinearthTy  five, 

lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. 

••BOLLDIOTOll.'' 

(QnaEy  Nob  S96.  May  flak) 
[808.]  Jm  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  niflM 
Bdlington,  we  have,  in  searnhing  leooida  log  aa 
answer  to  another  qneryi  come  aorosB  a  mentjon  o^ 
Bolynton,  or  Bolyn  Town.  In  an  Inquisition,  tf 
Bliaabeth,  referring  to  the  Venablss  Ismlly  of  Kiik* 
deiton  HsU— BolUngton  is  thus  wxitteu.  Bn. 

WZLXSLOW. 
(Qosry  Na  S80-May  U.) 
[809.]  In  attempting  to  trace  the  derivation  of  lUt 
Berne,  it  should  be  remembered  that  WilmsloWf 
strictly  speaUng,  formerly  comprised  the  ohuroh  and 
ehurehysid  only,  together  with  the  sbmO  pld  of  litid 
adjoining  the  ohuroh  on  the  eestsldo,  theoldboaMf 
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ottwhiehw«rd  pulled  dawn  in  18SS4,  the  Tillaire 
being  Bitnabed  in  tfae  iownBhips  of  BoUin  Fee  and 
Pownall  Fee ;  so  thU  Wilmslow  is  now  bounded  by 
the  churohyard  wall.    No  menitoa  is  made  of  ihe 
place  in  the  Domesday  Survey  talcen  in  1086,  and  it 
has  been  thought  that  it  was  oomprisedl  in  the  manor 
of  FaliDgbrome;   but   this   plaoe— now   known  as 
Fallibrome—is    in   Prestbury   parish.      Ait^r   the 
seyerance  of  i\e  manor  of  Fnlshaw  from  the  original 
manor,  we  find  the  name  of  Bolyn  about  1287,  and 
this  also  has  been  taken  for  the  name  of  the  village. 
John  FittoD,  Lord  of  Bolyn,  by  a  deed  without  date 
but  most  likely  about  1810,  granted  his  "  manor  of 
Bolyn,  with  all  that  appertains  to  it,  together  with 
the  advowBon  of  the  churoh  of  Wylmealowe,"  to  Sir 
Hugh  Fitton,  hi^  brother,  parson  of  the  chureb.  This 
is  the  first  ooourrenoe  of  the  name  I  have  met  with, 
Bince  which  time  it  has  been  variously  spellod :  1887, 
WUmiBlowe;  1402,  Wilmeslow;  1414,  Wylmeslowe  ; 
1618,  Wilmeslowe;  1583,  Wyloas'.owe;  1548,  Wyms- 
low;    1572,   Willmyslove   and    Willmyslew;    1591, 
Wimboldsley;  1657,   Wilmslowe;    1782,   Winislow 
1778,  Wimslaw  aad  Winslow;  1795,  Wimslow  and 
WilmoBslow.    We  may  thus  take  it  that  Wylmeslowe 
was  the  ancient  name.    Now  hwom,  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
is  a  corner,  a  nook ;  and  hlaw,  or  Meow,  a  hill  or 
tumulus.      We  have  thus  the  grave  in  the  nook,  and 
the  limited  are  a  oomprised  in  the  name,  and  also  the 
situation,  agrees  with,  this  view ;  bat  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  derived  f?om  the  Anglo-Saxon  wiln,   a 
maiden,  or  the  maiden's  grave.      Many   instanoes 
ooonr  in  Cheshire,  DerbyBhire,  and  Lancashire  of  the 
word  "  low"  having  a  prefix  deseribing  the  situation, 
as  also  of  personal  names.      That  there  were  graves 
hereabouts  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  finding  of 
urns  in  the  neighbourhood.     One  was  found  in  1837, 
iMir  the  railway  station;  one  in  1857, a'>out  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  same  plaoe ;  another  in  1859,  about 
100  yards  west  of  the  station ;  and,  as  gravel  aboundB 
i  1  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  Bomano-Britons  and 
Anglo-Saxons  preferred  it  for  their  burial  places,  no 
doubt  there  are  many  others  near  to,  and  future  ez- 
•avBtions  may  bring  them  to  light. 


Alvbsd  Bubton. 


Aldbblxt. 


(^8017  Kos.  864,  ST6-liiiy  7»  18.) 

(no.}  Thii  nanM  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-SaxMi 
mUr  the  Alder,  and  iBah  or  legh,  an  open  spaee  or 
tfide  in  a  wood ;  Ihti0,  the  paatore  amidst  the  Aldecs. 
Vhe  Alder  is  BtOl  eaUed  the  «  owler"  in  OheehlM  Md 
LinoMhiie.  Alfbbd  Bubton. 


MOCLBT  OB  XOOEUR  VAXLLT. 

(QoMles,  No.  961, 880,  ICay  14,  U.) 

[811.]    Thanks  to  Mr  J.  Owen  for  his  note  on  the 
Moaley  family,  and  for  extracts  from  the  Register  of 
Ohapel-le-Frith.    I   have   a   oopy  of  the  "Mosley 
Family  Memoir,"  presented  to  me  by  Sir  Tonmin 
Mosloy,  Bart ,  of  RoUeston,  and  from  it  I  take  the 
following  extracts ;  p.  4 :  ^"  Francis  who  was  the  only 
son  of  Fraccis  the  fonrtli  son  of  OawaM  Mosley  of  the 
Garret  ani  mirried  Ellen   dr  of  John  L^^eishira  at 
DIdsbary  in  1643."  ani  on  p.  24  :  "  Francis  r'-^n  the 
yaan^est  s^n  or  Oswtld  of  AnoDitf ;  he  wa?  Fe  low  of 
Collegiate  Churoh  Miaohester and  Ractorof  Wilmslow 
married  Citherine  dr  of  J.  Dsvonport  of  Morton,  Co. 
Ches.  an  t  had  issue  4  sons  and  3  dxaafhtera  ;  of  these 
Oswald   Edward  and  Rowland  died  unmarried  and 
Francis  the  foartfa  son  b30.ime  Biotor  of  RoUeaton 
Co  Star,  and  married  Jane  drof  Wm  Ellis,  of  Kiddall, 
Co  York,  by  whom  he  had  7  aona  and  8  daughters, 
vii.   IFraoeis,   Edward,   Thomas,    John,     Rowland, 
William,  Charles,  Catherine,  Jane,  Elisibeth,  Ann, 
Mary,  Margaret,  Honora,  and  Christina.]     He  died 
in  1788  and  she  drod  in  1784,  and  bath  are  buried  in 
the  ehsnoel  of  Rslleston  Church.    His  eldest   son 
f*raaoi8  beoano  posseeeed  of  an  estate  at  Llghtbnroby 
Derbye  also  one  at  Turf  moss  Stratford,  Co.  Lan,  aad 
he  dying  in  1748  unmarried,  both  estates  pasaad  to  his 
next  surviving  brother  Thomas  Mosley  of  Liverpod, 
whose  only  son  Francis  married  his  oousin  Margaret» 
dr  of  John  Cook  of  Donoaeter,  Co  York,  and  died 
without  issue  in  17di."      Also,  I  find  in  "  Local 
Gleanings*'  (Barwaker),  vol.  i.  p.  9,  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  parish  register  of  Stretford :—"  Ffran- 
cis  the  BOone  of  FfranoiB  Moosly  minister  of  the 
word  of  God  and  fellow  at  the  ooUedge  at  Manchester, 
WM  borne  the  nineteenth  day  of  May  habtised  the 
eight  day  of  June  (1666.)     OBweld  the   sonne   of 
Franohis  Moseley  de  TummosBe  Cler.  was  borne  18th 
May  and  was  babtised  the  28rd  day  of  May  (1667). 
Meriall  the  danghtr  of  -ifranois  Mosly  de  Tammo8te 
was  borne  Aug.  the  18th  and  was  babtised  ihe  ffirat 
day  of  September  anno  1669.   Moilall  the  daughter  of 
firanois  was  buried  the  99th  day  of  Deeember  1668. 
Bdward  the  son  of  Mr  ffranets  Moeley  was  buriod  the 
aiBt  dBy  of  Aprill  1674."  I  shftU  be  pleased  if  anyene 
of  your  xttkderB  oan  help  me,  eflpeoially  if  Mr  J.  0«en 
OBBhelpmo,  by  saying  if  the  FnmoiB  and  Bdward 
buried  at  Chapel-le.Frith  Are  brotherito  and  the  aefti 
of  FrsMii  Mosley,  rector  of  BoUeatoB,  aid  whose 
wile  was  the*<widdow'*  buried  ftt  Chapel-le-Fritb. 
Any  more  information  of  the  Francis  MoBley,  mm. 
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and  FrMieis  Mosley,  gcMidion  of   Oswald  of  the 
Oamfc,  and  Uiair  wives. 
Holiae.  J.  Lbioh. 

BusHroBD  Station. 
(Qwcy  Nob  lat-ikpiU  a.) 
[S12.]  In  rcfply  to  yoar  oorreapoiidaat  I  reooUeot  this 
Btation  perfectly  well,  and  nslny  it  when  I  was  a  boy. 
It  stood  at  the-plaoe  where  the  high  road  from  Maa« 
Chester  to  Stockport  passee  under  the  railway  near 
the  Tillage  of  Longtigfat.  It  was  found  to  be  too  far 
from  the  main  part  of  the  popnlation  of  Longeight,  and 
wai  abandoned  when  the  present  station  was  opened  ;  in 
what  year  I  eannot  say,  but  befora  1846. 

G.  Pbabsom. 


[S18.]  Tbb  CuvBBBLiHB  HiLii8.— WaUciog  ont  in 
the  neighboarhood  of  Davenport,  Stookport,  on  Mon- 
day afternoon,  May  15t)h,  the  weather  being  fine  and 
the  atmosphere  very  dear,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
en  the  N.W.  horiaon  a  olearly-defined  rango=  of  hiUe. 
On  oonsnlting  the  map,  I  oan  find  nothing  there 
answering  to  the  height  and  importance  of  the  hiUa 
I  saw  ezoept  the  Oomberl&nd  Hills.  It  wonkL  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  my  supposition  is  right, 
as  the  Oamberland  Bange  must  be,  in  a  direct  line, 
more  than  60  miles  distan  t.  T.  W. 

[814]  Old  Yaw  Tbbbb.— There  was  a  qnestion 
some  time  s^o  as  to  the  oldest  and  largest  yew  tree 
in  Cheshire.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  at  Overton 
and  other  plaoes,  both  in  Cheshire  and  other  oonaties, 
and  also  on  the  Continent  $  bat  the  largest  I  ever  saw 
is  at  Old  HoUy  Hall,  a  few  minutes'  walk  from 
BoUington  Btation.  The  girth  of  the  .trunk  and 
radius  of  the  branches  are  something  extraordinary, 
ler  a  yew.  Could  any  of  yoar  correspondents  give 
the  dioMttsioBS  ?  There  is  aUo  said  to  be  in  the  old 
house  aeorioosuisertptionona  dairy  stone  in  the 
eellar.  From  the  immediate  naighbourhood  are  to 
be  seen,  in  dear  weather,  some  of  the  grandest  views 
in  BngiaQd.  W.  H. 

[815.J  SxDiJi  CHAias.— I  have  heard  it  saht  that 
the  Sedan  Chair  lingered  longer  in  this  pirt  of 
Oheshize  than  moat  plaoes.  Was  this  so,  and  what 
would  be  the  year  they  were  last  in  use  in  these 
p^ktts?  Antiqits. 

£^6.]  1C&9TBBW  SiciLi»woo»,  OF  MuoiLmwxaH.— 
Is  aqy  informatien  obtainable  as  to  the  life  or  ante- 
oidSBls  el  this  worthy  who  beoame  Dean  of  Liaooln, 
end  who  died  in  1683»  H.  Touucan. 


[317.]  QuxFV.-r-What  is  the  origin  of  this  word,  so 
often  usei  in  the  -  sentence,  '*  FH  teaeh  thee  a  quiff," 
meaning  something  dever.  It  is-of  ten  heard  in  Cheshire. 

OwxN  Johnson. 

[818.]    Obioin  of   Linbs.— Can  any  of  youroon- 

tributors  ttU  me  where  I  shall  fini  the  fdleiiriag  lines : 

ThMngh  svwy  v«ia 
The.^radled  odd  rsB  to  Her  veli  of  life 
As  in  a  swoon. 

OwisTr  Johnson. 


THE  FA£BIE  QUEENE. 

This  poem  hj  (Edmund  Spenser  waa  published  in 
1590.  It  is  devided  into  six  nooks,  of  which  the  first 
ooiaains  the  Legend  of  tbe  Knight  of  the  Bed  Croee^ 
or  Holiness :  the  seoond  tbe  Legend  of  Sir  Onyon,  or 
Ti  mperanoe:  the  third,Legend  of  Britomartis,or  Gbaeity ; 
t'  0  fourth  the  l^egend  of  Artegall,  or  Justice ;  and  tbo 
sixth  the  Legend  of  Sir  CaUdorew  or  Oourtaey.  There 
origiiMlly  existed  twdve  books,  but  tbe  lasfct  exeepiing 
twu  I'antoe  on  Mutability,  were  loet  by  the  poet'a  ser- 
vMiit  in  croeslDg  from  Ireland  to  England,  a  oircum- 
sLauce  to  be  deeply  regretted  by  every  lover  of  true 
poetry.  Hailitt  Is  of  opinion  that  Spenser  in  some 
measure  borrowed  the  plan  of  his  poem  (as  a  number 
Gf  distinot  narrativea)  from  Ariosto;  but  he  has  eu- 
{H'sfted  upon  it  an  exuberanoe  of  f auoy  and  an  eudlese 
vohiptuonsiifMM  of  sentiment  whioh  are  not  to  be  found 
i)).the  Italian  writer.  Further,  Spenser  ie  even  more 
of  an  inventor  in  the  subject  matter.  There  is  an 
cMiginality,  riohneaa,  and  variety  in  his  allegorical  per- 
Boiiagee  and  flotiooa,  which  almoist  vie  with  the  splen- 
dour of  andent  n^ttilogy.  If  Ariosto  transport  um 
into  the  regions  of  romanoe,  Spenser  poetiy  is  aU 
faiiy^land.  In  Ariosto,  we  walk  upon  the  ground,  in 
a  company  ^ay,  fantastic  and  adventurous,  in  Spenser 
we  wander  in  another  world,  among  idpal  beings.  The 

Eoet  takes  and  lays  us  iu  the  lap  of  a  lovelier  nature, 
y  the  sound  of  softer  streams,  among  greener  bills 
and  fairer  valleye  .  .  .  The  finest  things  iu  Spensdr 
are  the  cfaaraoter  of  Una,  in  the  first  book,  the  House 
of  Pride,  the  Cave .  of  Mammoth,  and  the  Cave  of 
Despair  ;  the  aooount  of  Memory ;  the  description  of 
Uoiphcebe  ;  the  story  of  Florimd  and  the  Witoh's  aon ; 
the  gardens  of  Adonis  and  the  Bower  of  BUes;  tbe 
Mask  of  Cupid ;  and  Cdiu  Clout's  Vision,  in  the  Lst 
hook.— CastelTt  Dictionary  of  £nglUh  ZUsratur$, 

A  gift— its  kind,  vdue  and  appearance,  and  tbe  style  in 
which  it  reaohes  you,  may  dedde  the  digni^  or  vulgarity 
of  the  sender. 

None  are  so  invindble  as  your  half-witted  peofde,  who 
know  just  enough  to  exdte  their  pride,  but  not  so  much 
tiH  to  cure  their Igoorauoe. 

Friendly  letters  should  be  written  beeanse  the  woKds 
spring  spontaaeonsly  from  the  heart  and  net  fkom  the 
itoiiseof  duty* 

Let  those  who  would  counsel  the  young,  remMnber 
that  it  is  easy  to  phiok  the  flower  open,  but  not  so  meh 
ati  to  cmw  their  ignocanoe. 

We  are  never  astonished  at  the  riung  of  pleasure, 
hni  only  at  ite  setting.  On  tbe  other  hand,  we  wonder 
only  at  the  ridng  of  sorrow,  but  never  at  ite  sinking 
iiciaw  the  JMriaaa  Whet  a  poor  aatnmoMec  is  mir 
heart. 
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Satttbdat,  June  4th,  1881. 


Notes* 

Oannabaubk  in  Chsshibb. 
[819.]    In  the  Adveriiter  of  Jane  7th,  1622.  app««ri 
Ihe  following  extracted  from  the  Ohesi^  OhronieU, 

April  l(Jth,  1777  :— 

Bamiiel  Thorley,  a  btitolMr'8  follower,  ci  Congletoa,  waa  exe- 
eated  at  Ghatter.  for  tha  mnrdar  of  Anna  Smith,  a  ballad  aingor 
agad  Sa,  in  a  hollow  place  near  tha  roadaida.  The  inhnman 
nonater  ierered  har  nrad  from  her  body,  oat  her  arms,  lege, 
ihlgha,  and  bxeaata  off,  took  hf  r  bowela  and  her  tongtis  out,  and 
after  having  ent  off  the  calTea  of  her  lagSf  and  other  fleahy  parte, 
ha  threw  what  renialned  of  the  earraaa  Into  a  brook,  being  par- 
■oaded  that  theee  email  parte  would  eoon  be  carried  by  the  flood 
into  tha  adJoialDg  liTor.  On  being  qneetioned  what  conld  in- 
duce him  to  commit  ao  horrid  a  crime,  ha  anawared  that  haying 
freqnentlj  heard  that  human  fla^h  reaambled  yonng  pig  in  taeta, 
eoiloeity  had  prompted  him  to  try  if  it  waa  tme.  Af  rer  placing 
tha  parts  dealgned  for  food  in  his  apron,  he  carried  them  to  tha 
honea  of  a  poor  woman,  and  told  her  what  ha  had  got  he  had 
laaelTed  fiom  a  batcher  drlTing  piga  on  the  road,  and  It  waa  tha 
flash  of  one  that  died.  The  next  morning  he  boiled  part  of  tha 
meat  for  hia  breakfast,  which  not  agreeing  with  him.  ha  desired 
the  remainder  should  be  thrown  awayi  but  tha  old  woman's 
daoghter  prirataly  boiled  it  for  the  greaae,  belieyiag  it  to  be  pork, 
fikwn  alter,  tha  untortonata  woman's  vettiooat  waa  foond  by 
■omeman  in  tha  water,  who  were  induced  to  makafortbeK 
leazeh,  when  ther  discovered  all  tha  limba,  tha  breaata,  and 
tongue.  The  head  and  faoe  being  aeen  by  a  poor  woman  in  tha 
nei^bonrhood,  she  instantly  exclaimed,  **  It  is  poor  Anne 
Bmitb,  tha  ballad  ainaar."  Thorlay  as^iiated  in  the  aaardh,  and 
asprasaed  hia  strong  dateatatimi  of  tha  unknown  mardarer.  A 
■affadoua  countxymin  obearring  tha  body  waa  cut  up  lika  a  pig, 
aided  by  other  circumstances,  threw  a  ooubt  on  Thorley«  who 
waa  always  considered  an  aTaxidoua,  Tagabond  man.  On  balBg 
flhaUengad  he  confaased  tha  act.  Hia  body  waa  hung  in  chains 
on  a  heath  near  Oonglatan,  not  far  from  the  place  where  tha 
ttnrdar  waa  committed. 

Ed. 

Public  Libbabiis  in  Stockfobt. 

[320.]    It  appears   from  records   of  the  past  that 

Btockport  enjoyed  the  repatatioa  of  haying  a  taste  for 

literatnre  and  art  for  a  considerable  period.    A  Stook- 

port  poet  describing  the  town,  after  describing  Ardern 

HaU,  \rtites  as  follows  :— 

And  now  with  aeienca  and  with  taste  replete, 
Adjaeaot  standa  the  library  complete ; 
Here  wQl  tha  daaaio  acholar  amply  And 
Beading  to  auit  his  abstruae  thiaUng  mind. 
And  with  the  Btxicteet  truth  it  may  be  aaid, 
Are  well-judged  Tohunea,  wdl  kept  and  weU  nad ; 
Two  thonsaod  grace  the  shehres  and  gtTa  the  town 
For  literators  a  weU  deeanred  renown! 
In  vaU-selsoted  worke  it  egnals  moat. 
And  certainly  ia  Stockport^  greateet  iMaat. 

But  ehangea  will  take  place;  the  library  wasremoTed 
in  Janoary,  1830,  to  Turner's  Bnildiogs.  The  npper 
pert  wu  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Stockport  Snh- 
•oription  Library,  a  newsroom  oooopying  another  por- 
tion of  the  bnUding.  Preyiotis  to  the  year  1880  there 
were  in  existence  two  public  libraries ;  the  management 
of  one  of  them  was  fed>]e  and  inefficient,  and  oontriTed 
to'drag  on  a  wxetohed  existence,  being  indifEsrently  snp« 
ported  by  men  who  oared  little  for  the  attractionB  of 


literature,  and  did  not  feel  much  disposition  te  extend 
its  adyantagee  to  their  neighbours.    The  other  rapidly 
gained  ground  and  extended  itself.    The  eubaoribera  to 
the  first  began  to  join  the  ranks  of  tbe  second,  which 
led  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  institutions,  the  moro 
thriving  oonsenting  to  receive  the  other,  under  the  dls. 
tinot  understanding   that   the  affairs  of    the  united 
societies  should  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  oom- 
mittee,   irreepeotive  of  creed  or  party,  so  that  none 
should  gain  an  undue  share  of  inflnenoe.    With  this 
equitable  proriaion,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1830,  the  news- 
roam  and  library  was  opened,  and  continued  for  many 
years  to  maintain  a  respectable  position  amonirat  the 
inititations  of  the  town.    But  after  a  time  prop  )Sttions 
were  made  contrary  to  the  fundamental  rule  before 
alladed  to.    Finding  this  attempt  futile,  they  oeased  to 
pay  their  subscriotions,  the  expenditure  still  running 
on;  shares  wore  forfeited,  with  the  arrears  due  upon 
tbem,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  ; 
the  library  was  involfed  in  debt ;  and  every  effort  waa 
made  to   thwart   the  committee   in   their  efforts  to 
liquidate  it,  by  a  remnant  of  the  disaffected  portion  of 
the  members  who  remained.    After  a  severe  struggle 
between  the  contending  parties,  a  part  of  the  library 
was  sold,  and  then  a  cry  was  raised  **  You  have  sus- 
pended the  purchase  of  new  books,  and  sold  the  best  of 
the  old  ones ;  it  is  ridiculoos  to  support  it."    In  order  to 
meet  this  contingency,  the  Stockport  Book  Society  was 
formed,  but  it  was  frowned  upon,  and  at  last  tired  and 
disgusted  with  perpetual  oonfliote,  a  reluctant  oonsent  to 
dissolve  the  Stockport  Subscription  Library  was  wrung 
from  its  best  friends  and  supporters,  and  thus  the  Stock- 
port Subscription  Library  went  out  of  existence. 

Thb  Stockfobt  Mxoharios'  Institution.— 
Towards  the  olose  of  the  month  of  June,  1884,  some 
benevolent  gentlemen  held  a  preliminary  meeting  at 
the  Oastle  Inn,  when,  after  discussing  the  propriety 
of  forming  an  institution  in  whioh  a  good  libraxy 
should  be  provided  and  models  and  instruments  for 
soientiflo  research  provided,  its  praotloability  being 
decided  upon,  it  was  agreed,  and  a  meeting  was  held 
In  the  Old  Theatre,  Park-street,  on  the  2Qd  of  Joly, 
1884,  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  theatre  be  taken 
at  £30  per  annum,  for  one  3rear.  A  deputation  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  the  liayor,  and  also  a  responsible 
committee  was  appointed  for  the  boilding  to  superin- 
tend theneoessary  alterations.  It  was  first  called  **Tho 
Stookport  Institution;  the  Society  for  Promoting 
General  Knowledge."  Its  objects  are  thus  stated  in 
the  introduotion  to  MS.  rules  and  minutes,  now  in 
my  possession :— "  The  objeot  of  this  institution  ia 
to  communicate  useful  knowledge  (exdndingpolitios 
and  theology),  and  thereby  to  increase  the  oomloxt^ 
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ii0efalneu,  uicl  respeoUbility  ef  all  oUsbob  of  sooiety. 
In  porsaanoe  of  thiB  object  a  libraiy  and  mnsenm 
wUl  be  formed,  insiraments,  models,  apparatoa,  and 
speelmens  prooaied,  and  leotorea  delivered  on  aaoh 
Babjeotaandatenoli  times  as  may  be  thonght  de- 
fixablc,  oonTenient,  and  consistent  with  tbe  desiRn' 
The  mode  of  governing  t^e  insUtntion  forms  the 
basis  of  the  following  roles."  Then  followed  the 
roles.  Persons  of  all  stations  of  society  were  eligible 
to  be  admitted  if  they  possessed  good  characters. 
Idfe  and  annnal  membership  at  89  per  quarter,  and 
12s  6d  and  a  goinea  per  annam,  formed  the  basis  of 
the  institation.  Bole  6  provided  that  two  half- 
yearly  meetings  should  be  held  on  the  third  Monday 
in  April  and  October,  the  institation  being  governed 
t^aoommittee  of  24,  12  to  be  ordinary  members. 
Bole  16  reads  as  follows :—"  The  library  shall  oon- 
list  of  usef  ol  books  on  arts  and  sciences,  philosophy, 
history,  voyages,  travels,  and  general  literatore ;  bnt 
no  novels  or  plays,  nor  any  political  or  theological 
works,  shall  be  admitted."  Other  mles  provided 
lor  its  management.  Snch  was  oar  Mechanics'  In- 
stitation in  its  infancy.  For  years  it  continued  with 
varied  saocess.  now  gaily  floating  on  the  waves  of 
piablio  opinion,  and  presently  straggling  for  existence 
MEkongst  the  kindred  institations  of  the  town.  The 
Mports  famish  detail  information  of  its  progress. 
In  1889  there  were  428  members,  and  1,474  volumes 
In  the  library,  of  which  the  ciroolatioa  was  7,168. 
In  that  year  an  essay  and  discussion  class  was  formed, 
which  developed  the  mental  powers  of  many  of  onr 
present  local  magnates  and  governors.  A  balance 
of  £60  Is  9d  was  that  year  due  to  the  bank.  In  18^ 
the  namber  of  members  was  409,  with  2,682  volumes 
in  the  libraiy,  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  £86  Os.  In 
1866  the  librazy  contained  4,100  volumes,  and  in 
1876  the  membership  wonid  be  about  682.  Tae 
report  says:  **The  libruy  sad  reaiing-roem  are 
nindh  used,  and  the  directors  are  aniious  to  im- 
prove both."  In  1880  the  direetors  announce  an 
Improvement  in  the  library,  having  removed  over 
1,900  volumes  of  old  and  unused  books,  rebound 
986,  and  purchased  850  volumes  of  new  and  suitable 
works.  Theinoomewas£2221s2d.  It  should  be 
the  esmest  desire  of  every  well-wisher  te  the  town 
•nd  its  teeming  population  that  suooees  may  ever 
ftttond  the  exertions  of  the  direetors  of  this  noble 
faMtitution.  I  have  omitted  to  state  the  institution 
was  removed  fkom  Park-street  to  premises  la  Hill* 
fikeb  wbcseit  mnainad  nntU  the  pceseat  iastitntioii 
ibnlU.  B.H1VS0M. 


Floods  in  the  Mbbset. 
[821.]  As  the  pedestrian  orosses  Lanoisbire 
Bridge  from  Stockport,  on  the  northerly  aide  is  the 
following  iascriptioD :— *<  August  17th,  1799.  This 
river  was  as  high  as  the  top  of  this  stone."  A  good 
deal  of  curiosity  and  nnbelief  reepeoting  this  BtartUag 
annonnoement  has  been  expressed  by  many,  bat  it  is  a 
fact  nevertheless.  The  following  record  of  this  event 
is  taken  from  a  newspaper  of  the  period.  3icmehe$ter 
Merewry,  Tuesday,  August  20tb,  1799.—"  This 
neighbourhood  on  Saturday  last  experieoodd  the  most 
severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain  ever  remembered  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  commenciog  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  continaiog  withoat  inter- 
mission the  whole  day.  The  waters  in  some  of  our 
rivers  rose  to  an  height  exceeding  any  former  time^ 
and  the  devastation,  especially  upon  the  Mersey,  is 
immense.  There  is  scarcely  a  bridge  remainiag  from 
the  rise  of  that  river  to  its  junction  with  the  TamOt 
Many  mills  with  the  maohinery  therein  have  been 
swept  away,  and  several  others  so  much  damaged  thej 
must  be  taken  down.  Many  persons  have  sustained 
very  great  losses,  espeoiaUy  one  person  who  has  lost 
800  pieoes  of  manufactured  goods.  Upon  the  Tanu^ 
theMedlock  and  the  Irk,  many  bridges  and  weirs 
have  been  washed  away.    .  .  AtOheadletwo 

horses  which  were  bringing  a  chaise  to  this  town  were 
lost.  The  driver  was  for  some  hours  in  imminent 
danger  of  his  life,  being  preserved  only  by  remaining 
on  the  top  of  the  chaise."  Oonneeted  with  the  ohalae 
driver  we  have  the  f ollowiog  on  record  respeoting  the 
adventure  near  Oheadle  Bridge.  It  seems  our  hero 
was  in  <<  hot  haste  "  to  reaoh  his  destination,  quite 
forgetting  the  road  was  extremely  low  at  eadh  side  of 
the  bridge,  and  that  the  great  flood  had  rendered  the 
passage  forward  both  diffloult  and  dangerous.  The 
fields  had  beoonM  one  vast  espftase  of  water,  bnt 
nevertheless  he  essayed  to  cross  it,  but  the  honmi 
beoasM  restive  and  unmanageable,  and  at  last  broke 
nwny  from  the  chaise  and  were  drowned  in  the  flood* 
Full  of  horror  and  esoitement  at  this  oalamity,  and 
fearing  to  lose  hislifeheolungto  the  topof  theohaisei 
looking  wistf nlly  round  for  assistanee,  as  he  sailed 
aboat  in  his  sooMwhat  novel  ark«  At  last  some  men 
deeeried  him,  and  at  eonsideiable  peraoaal  peril 
reecned  him  from  his  unpleasant  dilemma.  B.H. 
LoHABTiTr  iH  Stoqkfoxt. 
L821]  In  addition  to  "B.  H.'s''  notes  on  thg 
above^  itisreeordedintheStoekportFarish  Begisteig 
aaderthedateoi  1624,  April  82ad, /' William  Seslo, 
of  BramhaOt  aeoompted  to  be  one  hundred  and  {18 
jean  of  age  at  the  timeof  his  death,  was  bosiedi* 
The  abofo  William  Seek  very  jMMbly  Uved  nt  tho 
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Daniery  Farm,  in  Bramball,  as  sonie  yean  after,  a 
familj  of  the  name  did  renide  there,  and  a  William 
Seele  ooours  there  aboat  1680,  as  bis  initials  and 
date  of  that  period  are  still  to  be  Been  on  one  of  the 
bnildioge.  An  adjoining  lane  is  still  known  as  Seele 
Lane.  In  the  same  register  is  recorded,  1627,  Sept. 
6th,  •'  Kllen  Jepsoo,  widowe,  of  Bosden,  supposed  to 
be  at  her  death  of  the  age  of  116  yeares,  bnried." 
HarthaBamscarwas  the  wife  of  George  Ramsoar, 
and  their  grarestone  is  stH)  to  be  seen  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Parish  Chnroh.  They  bnried  a  son 
Bobertin  1726;  Qeorge  diedOlh  of  Jane,  1768  (no 
age  given) ;  Martha  died  Jnly  19, 1782,  aged  105.  In 
the  Stoolcport  Borongh  Cemetery  is  a  stone  to  the 
memory  of  Mary  Bobinson,  who  died  January  Ist, 
1875,  aged  106  years.  Mr  Johnson  tells  me  that  in 
the  next  graTe  was  interred  the  body  of  a  woman  of 
iha  age  of  108  or  104  years.  J*  Owen. 

B4LTBB8UiT  HAIiSi,  MOBBIBItlT. 

[883.]  Saltsrsley  Hall  stands  in  the  parish  of 
Mobberley,  on  the  east  sid^npto  Lindow  Oomnon. 
It  ie  a  ywy  anoient  bmlding,  stone  np  to  tha  eaves, 
•nd  at  some  tima  it  has  had  ornamental  framed 
fibles  above  the  sqnat*.  A  few  years  baek  th«  north 
gaUe  wmt  a  framed  gable,  but  the  limit  ones  had  been 
ramoTed  and  filled  in  with  bneks.  There  is  »  monater 
6f  Ml  old  BogUah  obimney  of  stone  and  brioki  at  Ihe 
■Mth  and,  and  inside  the  boose  there  ia  a  v«ry  andent 
iMBf  whioh  belongs  to  the  honae,  and  nay  have 
taaen hiit sinoe it  was  bnilt.  The  *'  Stone  HosMa," 
asar  Alderl^y  BaUway  Stattra,  itaaoliMr  hooaaof 
oaotly  the  same  kind.  The  oat-bnOdioga  abant 
SaMarslsgr  ara  of  the  old  «ak  f nuaework,  Imt  the 
caddUaf  and  danb  baa  sseatly  diaappeavedt  and  has 
faMBctpiaaed by hrioka.  lahenld  faava  said,  higher 
ap»  that  thawinaossa in  front  of  thahoasa  wensfor 
■isrly  sAono  uallioBed  wiiido#s»  and  I  hata  heard 
Inii  my  father  thai  irhsnhawas  abogr*  heaadM 
iaiker  fcnobked  avt  thaoM  windows  and  Mpkasd  HMn 
hf  the  vsaaeatimaightlj  wooden  otoes»  briakiagnplfte 
iidaa  hitlieatoaawall.  Thareara  dales  abent  the 
andontha  old  table,  bat  I  .aaaoot  new  flife 
The  old  plaoe  most,  at  one  time,  have  baai  of 
pra>sasioai,  for  I  aan  wall  iwmaaihar 
attiaa  ornamental  treeai  horse  ohsatnnts,  Ao.,  itawitaff 
on  the  OomKaa  la  ^fraftt.-  Tfaa  fdaoe  is  approach^ 
ftoarWihaslowtdbom  whioh  it  is  aboat  two  hiUaa 
diati^t)  over  the  Baosasnaraa,  aadalaaf  Iha  Mawgata 
«uto«ghtba  Bahhit  Beans..  9e  «ha  oariaos  H  is 
tvallwortha  visit.  I^hainbacia  liboftt  iha  yhne  U 
''llmflaeathai  «f  wfaAs,  or  «Bvaa  ^ftaad,  thai  Efvar 
-tfetwlth,  and  tills ixltta' haia' iagiasA'sdNuidaiiae. 
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By  the  wi^.  I  have  been  told  by  Mr  John  Shiter,  that 
in  a  field  belonging  to  Barley  Hnrst  Farm,  abont 
half  a  mile  distant,  oelled  Qlasa  Hoose  Field,  he 
found,  when  drainiofr,  old  slag  and  the  remains  of 
what  appeared  to  be  glass  faraaoes.    Wonld  not  this 
silver  sand  at  Saltersley  be  formerly  need  in  these 
glassworks  f  Abont  Saltersley  there  are  abnndanoe  of 
primroses  and  other  wild   flowers,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Mr  Warbnrton's  meadows  the  eowsUp  is 
common.    I  have  no  donbt  there  are  other  very  in. 
teresting  botanioal  speoimeDS,bnt  I  am  not  a  botanist, 
and,  therefore,  oannot  desoribe  them.    In  the  field 
behind  the  baro,  through  whioh  a  foot  road  passes, 
there  is,  on  a  snnny  day,  one  of  the  most  beantifnl 
views  I  know— yon  see  Aldarky  Bdge  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Bowdon  Downs  on  the  other,  while  yon 
are  abont  midway  between^the  white  villas  dotted 
npon  the  beantifnl  landeeape  show  to  more  advantage 
from  this  point  than  from  any  paint  I  know.     I 
oannot  give  any  historioal  aeoonnt  of  Saltersley, 
althongh  I  believe  vnoh  exists  in  a  small  pamphlet 
wbioh  might  possibly  be  obtained  from  Col.  Boss,  the 
owner  of  the  estate.     It  most  have  been,  in  the  past» 
a  notable  plaoe,  and  if  some  one  who  has  leisma 
wonld  aeareh  ont  its  history,  and  pabUsh  it,  no  ona 
wonld  be  more  interested  and  pleased  than  I  shonld. 
1  am  ont  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  have  not  tima 
to  do  it  even  if  had  the  other  necessary  qualifloations. 
Would  your  oorrespondont,  J.  Owen,  do  thisP    I 
know  this  sketeh  is  very  imperfect,  and  shall  be  glad 
if  some  one  better  able  will  oorreot  it  and  fill  it  up. 

W.N. 


TittBATSB  IX  Wuao/H  Lahb. 

tQoery  Hoe.  268.  MB,  808-lfky  7, 21,  S8.) 
[824.]    I  have  vhdted  this  tfa^tre  maoy  times.    It 
a  short  distanoe  from  Heston  Iiane.    If  yon  go 
over  Yemon  Bridge  from  the  TTndsrbank,  and  crofs 
Haaton  Lane,  is  a  street  leading  to  the  rock  steps. 
t  'do  not  xamamber  tiie  name  of  it.     At  tfaa  loot  of 
'tfaastapsisa  xoad  leading  to  Wellington  Boad;  a 
t^tfrt  way  on  t3ie  ieft  band  side  was  a  w(K)dan  one- 
Utoiy  hvildfaig,  formeriy  a  aarriaga  works.   Tidswas 
aoBvwtad  Into  ther^tbeatre ;  IHie  boxes,   pitt  anil 
giBary  were  formed  by  a  doplitg  floor  towards  the 
atage ;  fhe  baarest  to  the  stage  were  the  boxes,  than 
iiiapit,*wii8  tha  naHeiy  betalttd.     Foratlmaitwu 
nhA  attended,  but  avaalniHy  ft  eama  to  grf^     Hha 
phegjiaieraaad  aetrpsseo  were  in  a  most  impovarithad 
statK     An  inoldeat  is  aaid  to  have  happened.     I 
cannot  vonoh  for  tha  truth  of  it.    Ona  night,  when 
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they  were  playing  "Bomee  and  Juliet:/'  Borneo  waa. 
jnat  Baying^"  Bat  Bofb,  what  light,  throagh  yonder 
window  hreakB,  it  ia  the  moon,"  when  someone  called 
oat,  "  It  is  the  bums,  by  gam,*'  who  had  jaab  then 
taken  posaeesion  of  the  place.    This  theatre  wav  a 
great  improYsment  on  the  old  class  of  theatres.    The 
Stockport  people  had  long  been  satisfied  with  sach  as 
Pariah's,  Hollo  way's,  Birch's,  and  other  tra?elling 
companies  that  ased  to  visit  Stockport,  and  located 
themselves  either  in  the  OasUa  Yard  or  Waterloo .. 
The  performances  were  notified  by  a  large  black 
beard  being  placed  oatside,  on   which,   in   chalk, 
woald  be  written  something  like  the  following  :— 
*'  To-night,  the  performance  wUl  commence  with  the 

thrilling  drama  of .      Singing  and  dancing. 

The  whole  to  oonclade  with  a  laaghable  farce.  Boxes 
Is,  pit  6d,  gallery  3d."  0.  A.  L. 

Seoak  Chaibs.' 
(Query  No.  815-lIay  S&) 
[825.]    If  I  mistake  not,  there  are  stiU  two  of  these 
ancient  vehicles  kept  at  Marple  HaU.    There  is  an 
amasing  story  of  the  Sedan  being  osed  in  Stocltport, 
when  rome  wags  played  a  joke  on  one  Willoaghby 
Ashbrook,    a   baker,  who  resided  in  the  Hillgate, 
Stockport.      Ashbrook  was  not  a<|aiok  witted  man, 
and  being  told  that  a  magnato  reqnired  t3  see  him, 
and  that  his  Sedan  woald  be  sent  for  him  at  a  cer- 
tain hoar,  he  was  ready  dressed  in  his  best  at  the 
time  appointed.    The  wags  had  previoosly  had  the 
bottom  of  the  chair  and  the  seat  removed,  so  that 
Ashbrook,  on  stepping  in,  remained  standing  on  the 
gronnd,  and  the  door  being  seenrely  closed,  the 
bearers  lifted  th^  chair,  and  moving  (m,  Ashbrook 
marched  with  them  throagh  the  town,  to  the  delight 
of  all  who  were  in  the  fan.     On  alightmgj  and  bein  4 
asked  how  be  enjoyed  his  ride,  he  replied  **  Very 
mnch ;  only,  it  was  very  maoh  like  walking."    I  do 
not  know  how  long  this  is  ago,  bat  some  of  yoor 
readers  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  this  point. 

SSOLBZ. 

Thb  Moslbt  Familt. 
(Qnoy  N08. 981, 290,  gll-JCay  11, 81, 88.) 
[826.1  I  find  the  following  entries  in  the  Stockport 
parish  registers:— "160S.  Deo  8.  An  infant  of 
Oswald  Mosley's,  of  Stockport,  gent.,  baryed.  1616. 
Feb.  18.  Oswald  K<toley  and  Eliaabeth  Gerrard, 
married.  1697.  April  ll  Elizabeth,  dan.  ot 
Francis  Ltosley,  derke,  baptised.  1704.  Feb.  20. 
Francis  Motley  de  M'arple  and  Blizabeth  Hyde, 
married."  There  may  be  other  entries,  which  I  have 
not  noticed.  In  the  Manchester  registers  are 
nameroos  entries  of  the  Mosley  family,  bat  the 


registers  are  very  volnminons,  and  it  woald  take  a 
f9rtnight  to  go  over  them.  I  have  picked  oat  the 
names  of  a  great  many  old  Manchester  families.  For 
instance,  there  are  not  less  than  1,500  weddings  of 
the  Taylor  family  in  the  parish  of  Minohest  *r  be- 
tween 1573  and  1804.  J.  Ow£n. 

SxDAK  Ohaibs. 
(Qowy  No.  810.  MaySa) 
[827.]  I  think  the  last  time  I  saw  a  Sedan  chair 
nsed  in  Stockport  was  one  from  the  Stockport  Union 
Workhonse.  This  was  a  sombrely-painted  machine 
nsed  for  invalid  paupers  when  fetched  into  the  Hoose. 
There  were  fonr  able-bodied  paapers  in  charge,  and 
these  relieved  each  other  in  tarns.  This  woold  be 
abont  1855  as  near  as  I  can  remember  ^ 

Jaoques. 


^" 


Dak  Stoddabt. 
(Qii«r7No.279,291,80«.    l£aj  U,  SI,  88.) 

[828.]  The  death  of  this  individaal  is  noticed  in 
the  files  of  the  AdvertUer  thad— **  1824',  Navember  26 : 
On  Wednesday  last,  aged  60,  Daniel^ bod  JVt;  of  this 
town,  well  known  at  aU  the  wakes  and  fairs  of  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  as  *  Emperor  of  the  Oonjarors.'  " 
He  appears  to  have  been  consigned  to  a  nameless 
grave,  probably  at  the  Parish  Charch ;  but  neither 
there  or  in  the  other  Stockport  burial  grounds  does 
there  exist  any  stone  to  his  memory.       J.  Owbn, 

[829.]  I  have  waited  anxiously  for  a  reply  in  your 
colunms  from  some  Wilmslonian  to  the  above 
query  but  regret  there  has  been  none  np  to  the  pre- 
sent. The  replies  made  up  to  Satarday  last,  so  &r 
as  they  go,  are  correct,  but  they  limit  Dan's  per- 
formances to  Stockport.  With  us  boys^n  WUmslow 
(1820)  he  waa  known  as  "Dan  Tinshins,"  from  the 
peeuliar  fact  that  he  wore  tin-guards  round  hia 
shins.  In  Wilmslow  his  performances  were  more  of 
a  vocal  and  instrumental  kind,  occasionally  varied 
by 'some  coi^nring  trick;  in  fact,  he  was  so  popular 
that  Wilmslow  Wakes  were  void  of  inteiest  until  us 
boys  could  espy  old  Dan  Tinshins  coming  from 
« Johnny  Moat's  Brow."  At  Enutsford,  during 
race  times,  he  had  a  booth  erected,  inside  of  which 
he  astonished  all  comers  with  his  wonderful  tricks; 
and  outside  ol  the  said  booth  I  have  staffed  tow 
down  old  Dan's  throat,  from  which  presently  he 
would  vomit  yards  of  ribbon  of  various  colours. 

Ohablbs  Locxbtt. 

Bullock's  Skitbt. 
(Qotty  No.  46.   Veteoary  2&) 
[880.]    I  noticed  in  your  papers  a  short  tiaie  ago 
amongst  the  "Local  Notes  and  Q aeries"  some  re- 
marks as  to  Bullock's  Smithy  and  the  christening  of 
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Hftsel  GroTe.  On  looking  over  some  old  newf papen, 
I  find  in  the  Biookpori  AdvertUer  of  September  8(Hb, 
1886,  partioQlan  of  the  SDnihilation  of  the  name  of 
Bullock's  Smithy  and  rerival  of  that  of  Hasel  Groye, 
medals  were  cast  for  the  occasion  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — **  In  commemoration  of  the  ancient 
name  of  Haael  0roTe ;"  and  in  the  centre  were— 
<'  Celebrated  the  revival  September  26th,  1836."  Mr 
Bottoms,  of  the  Crown  InD,  Stockport  Moor,  pro- 
Tided  for  the  occasion  a  loaf;  it  measured  seven  feefe 
high  and  two  feet  wide,  and  contained  295  pounds  of 
flour;  baked  by  John  Stnbbs,  Stockport.  To  this  was 
added  a  Cheshire  cheese,  one  cwt.,  and  86  gallons  of 
boor,  the  whole  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
BramhaU  and  Stockport  Moor  Friendly  Societies.  I 
enolose  you  a  copy  of  a  song  written  especiaUy  for 
the  occasion,  and  sung  at  the  Red  Lion  after  dinner. 
If  you  can  find  space  amongst  your  "Notes  and 
Qaeries/'  it  will,  no  doubt,  intertst  some  of  your 
xeaden.  It  was  sung  by  Dayid  Moseley ,  and  received 
with  unbounded  applause. 

Afl  lords  and  their  sqjviies  keep  ehan^log  their  names, 
Wtaj,  we  rnetio  folks  will  Jost  do  the  same ; 
TlMir  hall's  names  ihey  alter  to  salt  the  mind, 
Well  Just  do  the  same,  and  answer  in  kind. 

Ghoros— So  long  life  to  the  Basel, 
Long  Bfb  to  the  Hazel, 
Long  life  to  the  Hazel, 
And  ne'er  a  deaf  nnt. 

AntiQoariaBS  boast  the  plaee  it  is  old 
Its  people's  indnstry  is  as  fine  as  gold, 
Were  rising  in  fbrtane,  in  fame  as  well. 
This  in  Histoty's  pages  will  sonad  Toiy  weU. 

Ohoras. 

Onr  beantifnl  damsels  are  a  great  boast 
The  empire  aU  know,  and  pledge  them  a  toast— 
As  maidens  or  mothers,  may  they  ever  be 
Pxolifle  in  sons,  so  gen'rons  and  1s9», 

Ohonis. 

May  Fmtoa's  agent  oontlnqe  the  same, 
He^  add  to  his  own  and  his  ladyship's  fame, 
Bespeoted  he'll  be  by  erezyone. 
And  moazn'd  when  frem  here  ne's  eternally  gone* 

Ohoras. 

Hairing  snog  of  the  liring,  we'll  sing  of  the  dead. 
For  Bnllook,  the  smith,  has  laid  low  his  head— 
His  flre^s  extlngnlshed,  his  bellows's  weni  down; 
Tfith  hazle  and  nnts  his  head  we  will  eiown. 

Ghorns. 

The  faoes  I  see  aroond  me  to-night 
Fin  me  with  mirth,  with  gennine  delight. 
And  may  this  good  meeting  not  be  the  last- 
Hit  is,  it  will  look  like  agencml  fAst. 

Cworos. 

A  Bbszdxnt. 

Soot  i.in>  Lot. 

(Query  No.  207, 806.    Hay  21,  28.) 

[881.1    Another  term  for  these  words  is  "Ahnlote/' 

and  it  is  often  found  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  William 

the  Oenquerer.     It  signified,  perhaps,  rather  more 

Ihiua  Soot  and  Lot,  inasmuoh  as  each  had  to  pay  Soot 


and  Lot  aooording  to  the  custem  of  the  place  whero 
Ahnlote  was  levied.  S.  W.  J. 

[832.]  Jonathan  Thatchbb.— I  have  frequently 
seen  a  cartoon  on  which  an  indiyidual  hearing  this 
name  is  depicted  riding  a  cow  to  Stockport  Market, 
to  evade  the  tax  on  horses  imposed  hy  Pitt.  From 
his  mouth  appear  issuing  words  more  emphatic  than 
polite.  IWould  it  he  possible  to  get  any  information 
oonceming  this  notorious  character. 

HiSTOBICUfl. 

[888.1  "  Ansbl."— This  term  is  sometimes  used  is 
bargaining  for  an  article^"  I  have  given  you  a  good 
aasel."  Oan  the  correct  meaning  and  its  derivation 
he  given  Gogaido. 

[8d4.]  Dunoxon-Fowt,  WiLicsLOW.— At  BoUing- 
ton  the  other  day  we  met  an  old  inhabitant  of  Wilms- 
low,  who,  knowing  some  friends  who  accompanied  us 
to  be  from  that  village,  asked  if  we  were  all  "Dungeon 
Fowters."  On  enquiry  we  found  this  had  reference 
to  an  old  dungeon  that  need  to  exist  in  Wilmslow. 
Oan  any  of  oar  readers  give  particulars  as  to  thia 
Dungeon  Fowt.  Bd. 

[336  ]    The  Shaxbblbt  Fakilt.— I  have  heard  it 
positively  affirmed  that  the  Shakerley  family  is  the 
oldest  family  in  Oheshire.    Is  this  true  ? 

HlSTOBIOUS. 

[886.]  Thb  Cboss  "  Thobn"  at  Aldbblxt.  --Oan 
any  of  yonr  readers  give  particnlars  of  the  age  of  the 
venerable  Thom^that  shelters  the  Alderley  Oross? 

liDCDOW. 


More  Light. — Dr.  Jardine,  minister  of  the  Tron 
Ohnroh  of  Edinburgh,  while  attending  the  General 
Aeserably  as  a  hearer,  and  having  listened  to  the 
debate  on  «  The  Oauses  and  Growth  of  Sohisra,"  he 
suddenly  drdpped  down  while  the  vote  was  cailinfr» 
and  was  carried  home  dead,  SOth  May,  1776,  in  hia 
Slat  year.  He  was  "the  coeval  and  intimate  com- 
panion of  Home,  the  author  of  '  Douglas,'  of  infinite 
pleasantry,  as  well  as  great  talents,  whose  oonversa- 
tion  possessed  the  charm  of  easy,  natural,  attractive 
humour.  His  playfnl  vivacity  often  amused  itself  in 
a  sort  of  mock  contest  with  the  infantile  simplicity  of 
Hume,  the  historian  and  philosopher,  who  himself 
enjoyed  the  discovery  of  the  joke  which  had  exolted 
the  laugh  of  his  companions  around  him."  It  is  said 
that  Home,  when  going  down  the  stair  after  visit- 
ing the  former  one  night,  the  latter  refused  a  light, 
saying, "  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  stair."  He 
stuck,  however,  and  the  Doctor  exclaimed— "  Ah  I 
David,  I  knew  you  wanted  supernatural  light." 
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Sattjbdat,  June  11th,  1881. 


Notes* 

Chbshibb  Hbbobs. 

1,337.1  The  followioflr  itema  are  oopied  from  an  old 
diary  in  mj  posaesaion  :**'  1798. — Died  on  the  19fch  of 
Angnat,  in  the  20bh  year  of  hia  age,  on  board  the 
Leander,  on  the  Mediterranean ,  Mr  Peter  Downes, 
late  midahipman  of  that  ahip,  and  yonnger  aon  of  the 
anoient  family  of  the  Downes  of  Shrigley,  in  Cheahire. 
It  ia  a  tribute  jaatly  dne  to  the  memory  of  the  most 
promising  merit  at  an  early  age  to  add  that  tbia  young 
gentleman  had  aeryed  in  the  moat  active  soenea  during 
the  whole  of  thia  war  with  the  highest  honour  to  him- 
aelf,  the  moat  diatinguishod  approbation  of  hia  com- 
manding officer,  and  the  nniyeraal  esteem  of  hia  com- 
radea,  towarda  the  conclusion  of  the  gallant  Oaptain 
Thompaon'a  ever  memorable  defence  of  the  ahattered 
Leander  on  the  18  ch  of  August,  on  her  way  from  the 
action  off  the  Kivcr  Nils  against  ao  auperior  a  force  of 
the  enemy,  he  received  a  fatal  ahot  of  which  he 
lingered  with  the  greateat  reaignation  till  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

'^June,  11,  1799.— On  Wednesjay  ee'nnight  waa 
buried  at  Northern  laaac  Fadmore,  farmer,  aged  80, 
he  aerved  hia  country  as  a  soldier  at  the  battles  of 
Falkirk  and  Gulloden  in  1746,  at  the  siege  of  Fort 
Philip  in  Minorca,  1756,  and  was  ahot  through  the 
head  with  a  muaket  at  the  battle  of  Minden  in  1759, 
which  rendered  him  iacapable  of  future  servica  as  a 
eoldter.  He  returned  to  hia  native  pariah,  (Northen) 
Northenden,  when,  by  a  frugal  use  of  hia  penaion  eo 
justly  earned  and  hia  skill  and  induatry  aa  a  farmer, 
he  aoquired  a  handeome  property."  E.H. 


Down  Sto'port  Way. 

[338.]  The  following  easy  and  natural  deacription  of 
Stockport  and  ita  vicinity,  with  the  waya  of  ita  people 
ia  reprinted  from  the  AdvertUer  of  30  yeara  ago  :— 

We  have  yet  to  diaooTer  for  which  of  oar  aioa  we  wera  Tiaited 
witathepenaaeethatwe  propose  to  a  smaller  extent  infUo'.ing 
nponthe  leaden  of  thia  paper;  tnuting  that  it  mxj  be  the 
aneuM  of  awakening  in  him  a  proper  spirit  of  thaakf  ainess  that 
while  reaping  the  beneAt,  he  Is  eparod  the  zeaUty  of  a  six 
???^w  ■2^<»n»  down  at  Sto^port ;  as  by  the  aborigiQea  ia 
s^led  the  little  town  of  Stockport  abent  eeven  milee  distant 
from  Maaaheater. 

At  what  period  of  the  world's  hiaiory  thia  town  eonldhaTe 
laid  any  elaim  to  the  tiUe  of  *'  port"  U  a  matter  to  be  deddel 
Dy  those  vened  and  earioiu  in  8iie!i  matters.  That  It  once  did, 
and  on  no  ineonatdeiable  soale,  yoa  are  assored  before  jon  ara 
xnanyhohn  old  in  ita  neighbonrhood,  and  in  one  oaae  rery 
evMltahle  anthoslty  waa  olted  to  proTe  that  at  one  time  the  eea 
«ame  eloeo  ep  to  the  town.  In  the  preeont  aspect  of  thingB  the 
Menw,  whiflh nma throogh it. preeents  no  mora  Ti^didea  of 
aaythiog  approaohing  to  a  port  than  a  mooh  iU-naed  and  defiled 
xfTsr  on  the  smallest  possible  eoale. 


Hen  ia  sltnated  aTerylazge  proportion  of  thendll  property 
which  eoDslitates  the  wealth  of  the  lords  of  OottoacipollB ;  oon- 
seqaently  the  population  is  almoet  entirely  fornrad  of  *'  mill* 
hands,"  or  workers  in  the  eotton  factories. 

We  give  the  reader  f4ir  notice  that  we  ara  not  going  to  enter 
npon  any  of  the  muiy  qaestioas  aneat  this  interasUng  matter 
of  mill  operatitee  and  faotory  laboar— its  uses,  abases,  jfAH" 
leges,  or  short-oomings.  Wiser  heeds  and  abler  hands  take  np 
tlM  qaestion  every  dey.  By  the  way,  we  chanced  npon  a  paper 
toaebiog  cursorily  on  the  subject  a  month  or  two  ago,  in  thia 
very  magssiae— but  the  fact  is  thet  thero  is  so  much  to  bs  said 
on  aU  sides,  and  from  so  many  difleront  pointa  of  riew,  thet  a 
man  had  need  hftve  a  life-long  acqaAintaece  with  hia  snbjeot 
era  he  opens  bis  mouth  to  talk  about  it.  One  thing  may  be 
aaid  with  certainty,  and  pofaape  it  wiU  apply  equally  ti  many 
other  like  positioDS.  Those  who  have  the  power  and  the  ability 
to  benefit  and  improTc  the  das  4  from  whose  Ubour  their  wealth 
derives,  don't  seem  to  do  all  they  might  for  it— we  will  not  say 
they  don't,  but  they  do  not  seem,  and  they  aisara  us  again  that 
if  we  were  in  their  place  we  should  find  we  could  not  do  any 
mora.  Tery  likely  we  could  not,  and  should  not ;  ic  is  easy  pra- 
scrlbing  the  duty  of  others. 

But  for  oarself,  and  you,  most  gentle  of  readon,  we  an  going 
simply  to  take  a  stroll  down  Sto'port  way ;  and  nmark  upon 
some  of  the  pecoliaxitiea  of  the  place  to  whioh  a  few  hours  hate 
iransfem^us.  We  dioed  early  amid  the  diu  and  life  of  Fleet- 
atreet,  a  late  tea  is  awaiting  us  hera ;  whera  the  strange  sUence* 
tiie  utter  absence  of  sound— weighs  upon  us  like  a  visible  pra- 
aence,  a  thing  to  be  felt— and  a  very  uneomfortablo  sensation  it 
is,  as  any  trae-hearted  Londoner  wil  bear  me  witoees ;  sud- 
denly cut  off  from  the  continual  roar  which  is  music  to  hia 
town-bred  ears. 

For  miad  yen,  it  is  evening,  and  the  mills  have  stopoed  work  ; 
and  we  ara  not  actually  in  the  town  located,  the  gods  forUdt 
Our  hoet  resides  some  three-quartere  of  a  mile  fram  Stockport. 
They  call  it  Choadle  Heath.  It  isn't  a  heath  of  course— placea 
ara  always  named  after  what  they  wera,  not  what  they  ara;  bat 
as  quiet,  old-world,  out-of-the-way  nook  as  you  might  deain  in 
whioh  to  fret  ever  your  sins,  or  go  crazy  on  the  recollection  of 
other  people's. 

The  heath,  then,  is  Just  a  pleasant  country  road -dusty  in 
summer,  and  ia  winter  miry— overshadowed  here  and  thera  by 
trees ;  leading  away  in  one  direetion  to  the  village  of  Gbeadle, 
Bnsholme,  Ac,  vratty  rustic  spots,  to  Manchester ;  in  the  other 
to  the  town  of  Stockport. 

From  the  rising  ground  on  which  the  cottage  stands,  we  have 
a  view  at  the  back,  of  which  our  hoet  is  Jostly  proud -if  anyone 
can  be  Justly  proud  of  a  view— extending  over  milea  ot  meadowy 
land  and  oom-fields,  the  liver  Mersey  between  its  rocky  baua 
and  overhanging  trees,  the  rising  hills  again  far  away  in  iaa 
diatanee,  t^e  seltiog  sun  Just  now  gilding  the  steeple  of  a 
distant  ohuroh  sharply  defined  agiinst  the  darkening  horlson. 

Unchanged— save  by  the  introduction  of  cattle  or  horses  into 
the  pastores,  by  the  increasing  height  aad  deepening  hue  of 
the  yellow  grain;  silent— bat  for  theory  of  theoom-erake  or 
plover,  or  the  distant  bark  of  some  wakeful  watch-dog— such 
the  landsoape  we  have  gaaed  npon  day  after  day  fbr  months. 
Hera  have  we  watched  the  coming  of  the  breese,  as  it  swept  over 
the  bowing  harvest  field— marked  the  shadow  of  the  fleet  dooda 
hnnying  over  the  smooth  meadow— seen  the  Una  lightning 
shimmer  above  the  swollen  river,  and  waited  for  the  thunder- 
crash  to  make  the  echoes.  Hera  we  have  beheld  night  come 
down  npon  a  scene  it  could  not  make  mora  huahed,  and  the 
ghoetly  mooidight  steal  over  the  seemingly  endleai  landscape. 
And  here  have  we  pined  with  the  longing  of  a  fevered  snflersr 
at  midnight  for  the  cooling  drink- pined  for  the  sound,  the 
eight,  the  air  ef  London.  Aye,  with  the  longing  of  a  poor  fever 
patient  for  a  drop  of  cold  water,  ]^ed  for  the  aound,  the  sightt 
the  air  of  London. 

Tee,  poeta  I  for  London,  with  its  smoke,  its  kennels,  ita  oab- 
atands,  its  (r^mifu,  its  noisanoas.  Natura  and  her  beantiee  yon 
h<ive  sung  long  and  loud  enough ;  kt  some  venture  to  speak 
truth ;  and  tell  how  dearar  than  all  her  sights,  and  scents,  and 
sounds,  to  them  ara  the  old  blackened  walls,  the  worn  pave- 
ments, the  hlst'zied  highways  of  the  dear  old  mother  city.  But 
let  us  start  on  our  ramble  from  Cheadle  Heath  to  Stockport. 
One  part  of  the  road  ia  out  directly  through  the  rooka,  which 
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xiie^high  above  jour  bead,  and  Jot  in  ninad  many  ooloarad 
manaa  on  aither  ilda.  Hong  with  Yegatauon,  oiownad  on  ona 
part  bj  tha  laxnriaDoa  ef  a  g«ntlaman*a  park,  cm  tba  otbar 
afbrdmg  gUmpvaa  of  tha  rirar,  it  looka  piotoreaqoa  and  striUog 
benaath  tha  annahina  of  tha  anmmar  day,  wall  wortl^  tha 
tnnaferto  nmrikatah-book;  bnton  a  dark  night,  the  heavy 
■hadowi  falling  denee  aaroea  the  road,  tha  mlat  from  tha  ri'ver 
filling  the  air,  tha  aUenoa  of  tha  grava  on  all,  a  aiont  heart 
might  heaitate  in  paasing  **  thro'  tha  Rock,"  capcciially  if  ha 
bappane  to  be  convenant  with  tbe  legendary  lore  of  tba  plaea. 
Vor  a  few  paoes  on  was  Pegor  TraTia  feally  and  atrocion«ly 
mnxdared  by  drankan  men,  imd  her  ghoat  walka  nightly  ;  and  in 
that  cave  half-vpy  tbroogh  the  dark  paaaage,  report  aayeth  the 
body  of  a  aev-b^jn  baba  wlUoh  had  breathed  waa  found ;  and 
von  know  that  belt  a  dose n  aaaaaaina  might  tary  comfortably 
Ua  c<mcca]ed  there,  and  Uda  their  time.  Bat  yon  will  paaa  in 
all  probability  many  a  night  before  yon  will  meet  with  any  worae 
trick  than  fancy  vlaya  yon ;  for  Tiolenoa  and  robbery  are  rare 
hareat>ont8 :  the  ftita  of  p'xir  dnmken  Peggy  ia  a  tale  of  aoma 
80  years*  standing,  and  still  reigns  in  aU  is  nndlTided  horrors. 

Bnppose  we  moont  the  rooks,  where  tha  ascent  is  eaaieat. 
Now  looking  down  npon  tha  windiog  road,  tha  river  and  ita 
crany  banks,  tha  pleasant  flelda  and  trees  beycnd,  and  away 
in  the  far  distance  the  bine  hills  of  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire— 
▼on  are  led  to  think  of  a  time  when  the  poor  stream  looked 
leas  like  an  inky  sewer,  whan  it  could  reflect  back  a  sky  not 
darkened  by  the  noisome  olouds  yon  t«Il  funnels  vomit  forth— 
when  Cheshire,  with  its  brecay  uplands,  its  fruit  trees,  and  its 
gantiyflowing  Mersey,  most  have  been  fair  indeed  to  look  npon. 

They  tall  you  King  John  had  a  castle  hereaboats,  bnt  do  not 
waate  any  enthusiasm  on  thosa  ruins  bcl  jw  there ;  they  are  but 
tha  remains  of  an  abandoned  djeworks,  another  outrage  on  the 

Eority  of  tbe  ilver,  rallied,  we  f  «ar,  past  aU  redemption,  nnlaia 
idecd  in  thoaa  daya  whan  awla  build  in  the  blaek  funnel,  and 
the  whirr  of  the  engine  ia  sileneed  for  ever. 

(To  he  continued.) 

LONGBYITT  IN  ChBSHI&B. 

[839.1  "  1782,  October  l0t.— On  Tharsday  last  was 
interred  at  Mottram-in-Longendale,  Martha  Broad- 
bent,  aged  80,  who  bad  at  the  time  of  her  death  a 
father,  mother,  grandfather,  and  grandmother,  all 
Hving." 

«*  1791,  Maroh  8tb.— On  Wednesday  died,  aged  87, 
Mrs  Isabel  Newton,  reliot  of  the  late  Edward  Newton, 
she  has  left  ohildren,  grandchildren,  and  g^eat-graad- 
children  to  the  nnuiber  of  112."  Waa  this  lady  any 
relative  of  the  Mr  James  Newtoo,  who  owned  Fonti- 
cherry,  h?>lter  known  as  Newton's  Wbim,  in  Stewart- 
Btraet,  Ueaton  Norris  ? 

'*  1782,  Sep.  lOtb.— A  few  days  ago  at  Knntsford, 
ag'<1  96,  Mr  William  Hollias;  also  at  Kantsford,  Mrs 
Margaret  Shaw,  aged  91."  £.H. 

MinDLEWiCH  100  Tbjlbb  Aqo. 

L340.]    '*  Bioster's  Chester  Gstde,"  dated  1782,  gives 

the  following    particulars    regarding    this   Cheshire 

town: — 

Xlddlewieh  is  a  large  wal!-built  town,  seated  on  tha  Birer 
Croke,  distant  156  milea  from  London,  and  lemtrkable  for  mak- 
ing fine  salt,  has  a  market  day  on  Tuesday,  and  two  Csin— viz., 
on  July  (he  S5th,  and  Holy  Thunday. 

Aluto/the  principal  iradstmen,  de^  in  MiddUwieK 


Biggs  -'.  gent. 

Brandrvih      Obadiab,     eloek- 


aad 


AJiiMw  Thomaa,  cloekmakar 
Bagnall —,  tanner 
Beckett  Wm,  fSnner 


Beokat  — ,  carpanter 
Bceket  Mrs,  t^low  ftii^n<Hf» 
Bceket  — ,  surgeon 


Leigh  Bar.  Mr,  Master  of  the 

Orammar  School 
Lowe  —  aaa.,  gant. 
Lowe  John,  merchant 
Lows  Ura,  grocer 
LoweWm.,  breecbea-mafcer 
Ifanlay  Jamea,  maater  bailder 
Hiddlaton  •  -,  sen.,  gent. 
Ifiddleton  Cbarlea,  malt 

h<m  merchant 
Middleton   Daniel,  wine 

chant 
Naikir— ,  attom^-at-law 
Oilier  Joaoph,  ironmonger 
Oulton  — ,  innteepor 
Oulton  George,  butcher 
Parrolt  — ,  attomey-at-law 
Ravenscroft  — ,  meiohtnt 
Bead  Miaea.  gardener 
BecTce  Richard,  innkeeper 
Bhodea  Mra,  bookaellor 
Seaman  Wm.,  gent. 
Seaman  John,  merc'jant 
Sproeton  John,  sboemaker 
Thomason   — ,  keeper  of 

House  of  OorrecUon 
Thomson     — ,     merear 

draper 
Vandroy  Daniel,  Esq. 
Ycaablea  Peter,  amith 
Vernon  Samuel,  Esq. 
Waller  James,  grocer 
Welsby  Wm.,  nurseryman 
Wilkinson  Robert,  whitesmith 
Wood  Isaac.  Esq. 
Wood  Tliomis,  ironmonger 
Wood  John,  barber 
Wood  James,  barber 
Yozall  Peter,  carpenter 


the 
and 


Bridge  ~ ,  attom«y-at-law 
Blown—  ironmonger 
BueUey  John,  farmer 
Ohadwick    ~,     merear     and 

draper 
Cheaworth  Goo.,  merchant 
Ohasworth  Wm,  ironmonger 
Clowes  — ,  merdiant 
Cooke  Charles,  gent. 
Cooke  John,  m>roer  and  draper 
Dean  Wm.,  innkeeper 
Dickenson  J(din,  currier 
Egartpn  John,  cabinet-maker 
Byrrs  Richard,  innkeeper 
GreaTas    — ,  apotheoary    and 

Burgeon 
Hand  —.gent. 
Harding  Wm.,  cheeaemonger 
Harrison  — ,  attoroey-at-Iaw 
HenderaoB  — ,  apothecary 
Bitchin  Abraham,  innkeeper 
Hitch  in  Jacob,  butolier 
Hitchin  Thoman,  com<dealcr 
Hitchin  Thomaa,  cooper 
Holland    Geo.,    mercer     and 

draper 
n<d]and  Thomas,  grocer 
Holt  David,  glazier 
Howard  — ,  gent. 
Haxiry  — ,  g«nt. 
Jackson  — ,  innlceeper 
Jackson  Peter,  shoemaker 
Eennerley  Samuel,  miller 
Xyifyn  Itev.  Mr,  Tiear 
Ledward  — ,  gent. 
Leeke  Ralph,  atiomey-at-law 
Laeke  Egerton,  attomey-at-Uw 

It  will  be  remarked  in  this  list,  as  in  many  others  we 
have  noticed,  the  fidelity  to  the  locality  of  many  of  the 
names,  the  great  singiUarity  being  that  they  have  not 
overflowed,  so  to  speak,  into  neighbouriog  parishes,  bnt 
are  as  siogularly  distinctive  of  Middlewioh  as  they  were 
then.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  six  attorneys  in 
the  list.  Trnly  the  forefathers  of  Middlewioh  mnst 
have  been  of  a  litigioos  character,  or  otherwise  Middle- 
wioh must  have  been  the  legal  centre  for  a  large  snr- 
ronndisg  district.  £]>. 

Obi«ik  op  the  Txbh  Cosdwainkb. 
[341 .]  The  inhabitants  of  Cordova,  in  Spain,  were» 
in  anoieot  times,  famons  for  the  skill  with  which  they 
prepared  the  skins  of  kids  and  goats  for  the  pnrpose 
of  making  a  ooveriog  for  the  feet  which  we  call  shoes, 
bnt  by  them  called  Maroqnins  or  Cordovans.  Henoe 
the  Shoemakers'  Company  in  London  are  called  oord- 
wsiners  in  referenoe  to  this  braneh  of  trade.  When  a 
boy  is  bound  apprentice  his  master  is  invariably 
desoribed  in  the  indentoro  as  a  oordwainer.  As  there 
are  a  great  many  in  the  trade  in  Stookport  who  might 
be  nnaoqnaioted  with  this  fact,  this  explanation  ia 
offered.  E.H. 
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i&eplies. 


Shuttlewobth'8  Fbescobb. 

(Query  No.  212.    ApiUlOth.) 

[342.]  li  is  a  pity  that  the  query  regarding  these 
prodaotioas  of  this  famous  local  artist  remains  an- 
answereS.  I  find  in  the  Advertiser  of  1829  that  in 
April  of  that  year,  the  18th  of  the  month,  there  was 
**  ft  sale  of  the  hoasehold  fnmitare,  piotares,  Ao  ,  of 
the  late  Mr  William  Shattleworth,  an  eminent  local 
artist."  Some  of  yonr  wide  circle  of  readers  mnst 
sorely  know  something  of  this  artist's  work.  Any 
items  of  information  reicarding  him  would  be  accept- 
able. Owen  Johnson. 

Obioin  of  Links. 
(Qaexy  No.  818.    May  28th.) 

[848.]    Your  correspondent  will  find  the  lines 

Thioagh  ttvery  veia 
The  cradled  oold  ran  to  her  well  of  life 
As  ia  a  swoon, 

in  Spencer's  **  Faery  Qaeene,"  i ,  iz. 

HiSTOBIOUS. 


(Queries. 

rS44.1     AnOIBNT  BbVAINS  at    WlIiHSLOW  Chxtboh. 

— Outside  the  tower  of  Wilmslow  Ohuroh  there  are 
lying  several  stones  which  would  seem  to  have  some 
significance  other  than  being  stones  taken  promis- 
cuously out  of  the  old  building.  One  in  particular 
bears  the  letters,  rudely  carved  on  it,  J.  H.  S.  Is 
this  an  old  gravestone,  or  memorial  stone,  or  what  ? 
Some  information  about  these  stones  would  be  inter- 
acting. LiNDew. 

[346]  Thb  Plagub  at  Wiliislow.— I  have  heard 
it  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  plague  Wilms- 
low suffered  amongst  other  places  from  the  ravages 
of  this  terrible  visitant.    Is  f  his  correct  ? 

J.  Stonb. 
[846.]  A  Bbedbvbt  Eccentric— I  have  heard  of  a 
curious  character  named  Btchells,  who  lived  at 
Bredbury  some  years  ago,  and  whose  eccentricity 
caused  him  to  become  quite  notorious  in  that  part 
Is  the  strange  story  about  his  funeral  true  ? 

OwBN  Johnson. 

L847.J  •*DiCDB."— Ihave  been  reading  an  extract 
concerning  the  formation  of  the  Manchester  and  Bux- 
ton Line,  in  whioh  mention  is  made  of  a  ghost  story, 
and  of  the  interference  of  a  ghost,  locally  known  as 
••Dickie,"  with  the  making  of  thia  line  at  Chapel - 


en-le-Frith.     Where  can  fuller  particulars  d  this 
incident  be  found,  or  of  the  story  of  tiiis  ghost  ? 
Stockport.  W.  J. 

[848.]  The  late  BIb  PAXBOTT.—Oan  any  of  your 
Maooleefleld  correspondents  tell  us  how  long  the  lata 
Town  Clerk  of  Macclesfield  held  that  position,  and 
what,  if  any,  changes  of  administration  in  our  local 
munieipal  affairs  occurred  during  the  period  he  held 
the  office  ?  J*  Macclesfield. 

[849.]  MiDDLEWiCH  House  op  Cobbeotion.— la 
an  article  on  Middlewich  100  years  ago,  in  this  week's 
Notes,  appears  mention  of  one  Thomason,  *'  keeper 
of  the  "House  of  Correction."  What  is  meant  by 
this?  Was  there  ever  a  permanent  prison  in 
Middlewich  ?  »»• 

[860.J  Joseph  Sioth,  thb  Mobhon.  —  I  have 
heard  it  affirmed  that  Joseph  Smith,  the  Latter  Day 
Saint  and  Prophet,  was  once  a  weaver  in  Stockport. 
Can  any  of  your^readers  inform  me  on  this  point,  or 
give  any  information  respecting  his  teachings  ? 

W.  N. 


BORROWED  FINERY 


It  is  a  matter  of  policy,  if  nothing  more,  to  be  polite 
at  Lome,  or  the  assumption  of  politonees  abroad  will  be 
an  awkward  attempt.  The  perooii  who  allows  his  wife, 
>or  iuBtaiice,  to  pick  up  her  naiidkerchiaf  m  p.iyate,  will 
render  the  eervice  with  eucli  a  poor  grfuce  in  public  tlmt 
an  acute  observer  will  fail  to  be  deceived.  She  who  is  in 
Che  h&Lit  of  losing  her  temper  at  home  v»111  not  alway» 
succeed  iu  keeping  it  abroad.  Too  many  Iiaug  up  theii 
companv  mauuers  with  their  company  drees,  quite  glnd 
to  be  ria  of  both.  Yet  it  seems  to  us  that  if  iii.e  be- 
haviour were  lunate,  It  wouM  bo  displayed  naturall  :it 
one's  fireside,  since,  to  Use  a  homely  phrase,  what  is  bred 
in  the  boue  wQl  appear  iu  the  Heeh.  Why  is  it  that  one 
who  will  permit  the  members  of  hit)  own  household  to 
wait  upon  themselves,  and  upon  him,  too,  without 
demur,  will  vet  fetch  and  carry  for  a  stranger  with  aloo- 
riiyV  It  is  because  the  one  is  an  exception,  and  U^a 
other  might  become  a  rule,  and  this  is  a  case  iu  whivii 
exceptions  do  not  prove  the  rule  ?  Does  he  fancy  ittHt 
theee  Uttle  attentions  are  wasted  upon  the  home  elrclo  ? 
— that  the  approval  or  applause  of  &  guest  or  a  cha  ce 
arqiiaiutauce  is  more  important.to  his  welfare  than  that 
of  iiIb  own  kith  and  kin  r  Or,  being  already  certain  of 
thit)  regard,  does  it  never  oooor  to  him  that  they  may 
not  feel  so  sure  of  hia  esteem  while  he  omits  all  tha 
little  olegaucies  of  manner  which  he  readily  accords  to 
liio  pubhc?  PoUtf 
Lumc 


PoUteneas,  like  charts,  ahould  begin  at 


A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Keats'?  **  Lamia,  the 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  and  other  Poems,"  1820,  sold  at  an 
auction  in  London  lately  for  £8 15s.  The  first  edition 
of  the  aothentio  text  of  Montaigne's  "  Bssais,"  pub- 
lished in  Fari«  by  the  author's  niace  iu  1595,  broaghfc 
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Satubdat,  June  18th,  1881. 


Not  tit. 

Chbstkb  and  Chebhibb. 

[351.]  Broster'B  "  Quide  to  Cboster."  dated  1782, 
girea  a  Tery  interesting  socoant  of  the  early  history 
of  Cheshire,  from  whioh  mo  take  the  following  : — 
"  Cheeter  waa  a  plaoe  of  sreat  conseqaenoj  in  the 
time  of  the  Bomans,  and  to  them  we  owe  the  art  of 
cheese-making.  The  famous  twentieth  legion,  styled 
Valeria  and  Viotrix,  being  plaoed  here,  after  the 
defeat  of  Boadioea,  by  Snetonias;  Jnlins  Agricola 
formed  a  colony  here,  and  called  it  Ooloniii  Dcvana. 
There  have  been  several  Roman  altars  foand  here, 
one  now  in  the  poasossion  of  Mr  Dyson,  erected  by 
Flavins  Longos,  tribnne  of  the  viotorions  twentiath 
legion,  and  his  son  Longinn?,  in  honour  of  the 
Emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian.  Another  was 
discovered  in  1653  (now  at  Oxford),  inscribed  io 
Jupiter.  The  statute  of  Mithras,  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  Rev.  Mr  Presoot,  was  found  here  some  years 
ago,  and  a  beautiful  altar,  and  other  Roman  Anti- 
quilies,  were  found  in  the  Yatoh  Field  in  1779.  The 
coins  of  Vespasian,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Constantinus, 
and  other  Roman  Emperors  have  been  disoovered 
here.  The  Roman  legions  quitted  this  island  in  4^ ; 
afterwards  the  city  was  governed  by  the  Britons, 
until  the  Saxon  Conquest.  Ethelfrid,  King  of 
Northnmbria,  conquered  it  in  607,  and  put  to  death 
1,000  of  the  monks  of  Bangor,  who  came  with  Brooh- 
mail  Yschitbroc  to  its  assistance.  Egbert  about  the 
year  828,  wrested  it  from  the  British  Prince  Mervyn, 
and  his  wife  Esylht.  The  Danish  Pirates  wintered 
bere  in  895,  but  were  driven  hence  by  Alfred  the 
Great,  lb  was  restored  about  907  or  908,  by  the 
celebrated  Ethelfleda,  who  was  the  daughter  of  King 
Alfred,  and  wife  of  Ethelred,  Eirl  of  Mercia ;  and 
pfter  th<i  death  of  her  husband  she  governed  Mercia, 
uud  reoeived  the  titles  of  Lord  and  King,  and  having 
•reoted  nine  castles  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
ahe  died  at  Tamworth  in  922.  King  Edg&r  in  the  year 
973,  was  rowed  in  triumph  from  his  palaoo  on  the 
aonth  bank  of  the  Dae,  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  John 
(now  the  Parish  Church  of  St  John),  by  eight  Kings. 
In  the  following  century  Chester  was  ravaged  by  the 
Danes;  and  Edmund  Ironsides  being  driven  out,  it 
was  afterwards  possessed  by  Canute  in  1016. 
It  was  possessed  by  the  Earla  of  Mercia, 
until  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066.  The  Conqueror 
gave  this  county  to  Gherbodua,  a  noble  Fleming ;  bat 
be  dying,  he  appointed  his  nephew,  Hugh  Lupus,  the 


firet  Norman  Earl  of  Cheater,  and  to  him  he  delegated 
a  great  Power;  made  it  a  County  Palatine,  and  in- 
vested it  with  snoli  a  sovereign  jurisdiction  that  the 
ancient  Earla  kept  their  own  Parliaments.      Hugh 
Lupus,  by  virtne  of  the  King's  grant  which  ruua  in 
these  words,  Ten&re  totum  huno  Comitatum  aibif  ei 
htsredibus  tuis  ita  libere  ad  Oladium,  sicut  ipse  Rez 
tenebat  Anglus  Ooronam),  created  several  barons  to 
assist  bim  in  bis  councils  and  government ;    some  of 
whioh  wo  find  upon  record,  as  Nigel,  Baron  of  Halton  ; 
Sir  William  Maldebeng,  or  Malbanc,  Baron  of  Which 
Malbanc,  or  Nantwioh ;  Richard  do  Veroon,  Baron  of 
Sbipbroke;    Gilbert  Venables,  Baron  of  Kinderton ; 
Hamon   de   Massey,     Baron   of  Dnnhatn    Massey; 
Warren  de  Poynton,  Baron  of  Stockport ;  Kustaoe  de 
Montbalt,  Baron  of  Monthalt.      He   converted  the 
church  of  St.  Werburgh  into  an  Abbey  by  the  advice 
of  St.  Ansclm.     He  continued  earl  31  years,  died  the 
27th  of  July,  1101,  and  was  buried  in  the  charchyard 
and   afterwards   removed   to   the   present    Chapter 
House  of  the  Cathedral,  where  his  body  was  found  in 
1724,  wrapped  in  leather,  inclosed  in  a  stone  coffin ;  at 
the  head  of  the  coffin  was  a  stone  in  the  shape  of  a  T, 
with  a  wolC'd  head,  the  arms  which  he  bore  eograven 
on  it.    His  sword  of  dignity  ia  kept  in  the  Britiah 
Mnaeum  ;  ia  in  length  about  four  feet,  and  ao  un- 
wieldy, as  to  require  considerable  strength  to  brandiah 
it  with  both  hands.      His  Parliament  was  formed  of 
eight  barons,  who  were  obliged  to  attend  him,  and 
every  baron  had  four  esquires,  every   esquire    one 
gentleman,   and  every  gentleman  one   valet.      The 
barons  had  the  power  of  life  and  death.    This  Govern- 
ment continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  1287,  who 
resumed  the  earldom.     Chester  had  been  long  before 
a  considerable  port;  the  Saxon  Navy  was  atationed 
here,  and  hero  waa  the  seat  of  the  Mercian  Kinga 
At  thia  time  the  importa  and  exporta  were  very  oon- 
aiderable ;  one  article  of  the  latter  were  slaves,  some 
of  which  they  were  probably  fnrniahed  with  in  their 
frequent  ware  with  the  Welsh ;  and  amongst  the  im- 
porta wine  waa  not  the  leaat  considerable,  according 
to  Lucian,  the  Monk,  who  praised  its  excellent  flavonr, 
and  drank  it  plentifully;  and  by  the  old  Saxon  Law, 
if  any  persons  made  b^id  ale,  they  were  to  sit  in  a 
chair  fall  ef  dnng,  or  pay  four  shillings."  Ed. 

Thk  Sandbach  Cbobbis. 

(.352.]  The  following  interesting  extract  ooncerninff 
these  crosses  is  from  a  paper  written  b^  W.  H.  Goaa, 
Ecq  ,  F.G.Sm  F.M.S.  The  query  as  to  the  ouriona  tin 
cheats  is  worth  investigation :— "  Of  Sandbach,  a  town 
yonder  to  the  west,  beyond  Congleton,  I  think  Mr 
Sainter  has  said  little  or  nothing,  and  I  will  but  quote 
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a  carioQS  passage  relating  thereto,  from  that  ancient 
chronicle,  'King's  Yale  Boyal  of  Eogland'— '  In  the 
maiket-plaoe  do  stand,  close  together,  two  sqoare 
orosaes  of  stone,  on  steps,  with  certain  images  and 
writing  thereon  engraren ;  which,  as  tbej  saj,  a  man 
cannot  read,  except  he  be  holden  with  his  head  down- 
wards; and  this  Terse  (as  they  hold  opinion)  is  en- 
graven  thereon : 

In  Sudtedh,  ia  the  Bandy  Fot6, 
lieth  the  ninth  pwt  of  Dmblia's  hord. 
Nine  to,  or  Nina  fro, 
Take  me  down,  or  elie  I  falL 

<* 'They  also  affirm,  that  the  said  crosses  were  set 
up  there  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  bnt  that  is  not 
so,  for  the  story  of  the  Passion  is  engraren  thereon  • 
bnt  whether  the  said  verses  are  written  thereon,  or  no, 
I  know  not.  Oertain  I  am,  that  on  Snnday  morning, 
the  1st  of  Norember,  1661,  there  were  three  chests 
made  of  tin,  or  snoh  like  metal,  fonnd  near  the  said 
rirer,  bnt  nothing  in  them.  On  the  covers  were 
oertain  letters  or  oharaoterp,  engraven,  which  chest 
were  carried  to  the  sheriiTs.' 

"  Now,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  those  two 
chests  are  still  in  existence.  By  Un,  is  not  to  be 
understood  tinned  iron,  of  conrse,  bnt  solid  tin.  It 
wonld  be  cnrions  to  examine  thoae  unknown  '  letters 
or  characters,'  and  see  if  they  were  Phoenician,  or 
possibly,  even  Oeltiberian  letters.  There  was  a  tin 
tablet  of  kindred  ioterest  fonnd  bnried  within  the 
circle  of  Stonehenge,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  in- 
scribed with  many  letters  of  a  strange  character  that 
neither  Mr  Lilly,  master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  nor  Sir 
Thomas  EUiot,  an  antiqaary  of  great  learning,  eould 
make  out."  Ed. 

[863.]    Down  Sto'pobt  Wat.— (^o^»tte<^) 

These  an  the  *' boogi  "—whether  bonnde,  or  banks,  so 
eoBtapted,  ve  eannot  say.  **  Bona  "  thaj  are  caUed,  and  will 
be,  in  all  probaldlity,  at  long  aa  they  endnie  for  the  boya  and 
jwrng  vamx  to  assemble  on  la  ereolDn  for  eriekot  and  football. 
Thej  are  aimplj  mewoe  of  IrrBgmar  rooka :  or  mote  eor- 
netly,  one»  Intexaeeted  by  cnttinga,  nde  steps  and  paths,  and 
eofeied  with  eoane  herbage. 

And  this  part  of  the  n>td—the  roek,  the  hooaee,  the  neigh- 
bouhood— u  named  "Bow  Ganets,"  but  whether  fram  a 
pnbtte-honse  so  called,  or  the  pabUo-hoose  from  the  phMe,  la 
also  a  matter  of  oonjeetareb  Ihey  who  ahonld  be  baet  informed 
oatiiembjeot  do  not  know,  nor  appanat^  care.  "Why  ahonld 
we?  "Oanatts"  iaaa  odd  tenn,  bnt  often  met  with  in  these 
parte.     One  plaee  in  Maneheater  is  sailed  aimply    **  The 

If  yon  hate  not  been  too  mneh  interested  in  the  plaee  to 
obsarre  the  peoideb  as  we  ooae  along,  toq  wlQ  hate  perealTed 
that  you  are  the  objeot  of  their  naiUnded  attention  aa  "the 
man  fro'  London  "— ahoald  yon  ohanoe  to  be  tall  or  short,  stont 
or  thin,  rejoleing  in  a  profoalon  of  whiaken,  or  abjeet  in  a 
paoeity  of  tiie  same,  yon  wiU  be  faDy  enUghtenod  as  to  yo w 
ownpeeoUari^les,  In  a  manner  the  moat  free  and  nneompli- 
mantary;  whUe  woe  betide  the  nnfortonate  htiy  ventnring  on 
a  display  ol  the  lateat  novelties  In  hate,  Jackets,  floonoes,  and 
sHarwiHi.  Por  work  is  ofer,  the  mill  hanoa  are  eoming  cut— 
Ikom  eteiyone  ol  thoae  blaok  pflei  ol  boildlag  a  mnltltade  is 
pooling,  and  to  aay  that  the  pngrsss  of   the  well-drasse 


strangera  **  fro*  London  "  will  be  impeded,  ia  bat  a  mild  atate- 
ment  of  faeta,  Moleated  you  will  not  be,  farther  than  by  words, 
—likely  enough  not  of  tho  moat  cItII  or  cleanly— bat,  I  need 
hardly  say,  that  he  ia  wiaest  that  goea  Lis  way,  as  directly  as  he 
can,  without  rudeness,  imheeding ;  though  it  la  a  sore  teial  to 
folks  great  in  the  oansoionanesa  of  their  **gentUity." 

Bnt  'tis  a  leaaon  yon  wiU  haTe  to  learn  down  at  Sto*port,  or, 
tat  that  matter,  ia  the  northern  mannfaotoxing  towns  any  of 
them;  no 'tis  aa  well  got  over  and  done  with.  Ton  will  nob 
find  the  reverence,  the  reapeot  of  the  agrioaltnral  districts,  nor 
the  ailent  glre-way  non-observance,  or  rather  avoidance,  af  the 
lA>ndon  working-people.  Your  money,  yoor  position,  nor  yonr 
fine  clothes,  nor  aire  andgraoea,  won't  purchase  it— no,  nor 
yonr  custom  noittier.  You  may  go  in  and  buy  a  ponnd  of 
steak,  or  a  ponnd  of  bacon,  or  a  loaf  of  bread,  if  yon  will,  and 
yon  may  carry  it  home  too  if  yoa  chooee,  or  tho  chincea  are 
yoa'il  go  withont  it,  and  it  Is  mnch  if  yon  get  a  "  thank  ye  " 
for  year  money,  yon  certainly  wiU  not  get  yo.r  purchase  pat  in 
paper,  no,  not  if  yon  bought  a  whole  sheep. 

Just  ignoranoB,  1  hear  yon  aay.     Indeed,  madam,  yon  may 

spare  the  cnrl  of  yonr  pretty  lip — 'tis  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  do 

xiot  speak  of  accomplishments,  or  even  depth  of  schcdastio  lore, 
bnt  in  ordinary  matters  the  term  will  not  apply. 

That  man  serving  ont  yonr  tea,  or  bntter,  will  diseoarw  yon 
as  learnedly  of  the  history  of  your  cjnntxyand  its  neighbcNurs, 
with  its  and  their  reforms,  and  changes  in  modee,  men,  and 
manners,  as  any  well-read  man  of  your  set.  Those  woman  who 
have  atnng  yon  by  their  sency  but  sharp  remarks  npon  voor 
eoatnme,  wonld  many  of  them  astonish  you,  could  yon  hear 
them  in  the  evenings,  with  husbands,  or  lovers,  or  fathers,  now 
and  again  discuss  the  matters  of  their  own  position,  their 
relations  with  their  employers,  the  pretensions  o(  sneh  and 
such  public  men,  Uxe  merits  and  deeert  of  their  fayooxite 
candidate,  and  so  on. 

The  plea  of  ignorance  will  net  hold  good ;  neither  can  I  pn> 
tend  to  say  what  la  the  cause,  but  1  "adspect  tla  aimply  that  tney 
koow  they  do  not  leqnire  your  aid,  they  can  do  withont  you,  yon 
are  not  a  millowner,  yoa  can't  hart  nor  help  them— there  ia  not 
snffldent  competition  for  the  tradesmen  to  care  which  you  take 
yonr  custom  to.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  cause,  of  the  fact 
thereia  no  disputing ;  very  unpleasant  we  find  it  at  flzst,  then 
we  laugh  at  it.  and— well,  one  comes  to  like  caviare  and  dives, 
and  they  sav  the  taste  for  porter  and  tobaceo  growa  npon  a  per- 
son—so perhaps  in  time  one  mightcome  to  like  the  ways  of  the 
Bto'port  folk.    We  didn't  try  long  enough. 

▲  woman  smoking  I  Yes,  moet  of  them  smoke;  all  the  old 
ones,  a  good  many  of  the  yoimger  onee.  At  ihsir .  doors  in  the 
Bommer  eTenings,  over  the  babe  at  the  breast,  over  the  Bihla  as 
aha  reads,  over  the  meat  they  are  cooking,  they  smoke. 

This  gradual  asoent  on  the  right  is  Holly  Wood.  Our  friends 
theteetota]]erBwonldhaUitaaa'*Blgn  ofthe  timoe"  that  hare 
almoat  npon  the  very  apei  where  a  bmtal  mnrder  waa  perpe- 
trated by  drunken  men  npon  a  wretched  woman,  whom  thqr  had 
first  intoilcated,  now  stands  a  little  Temperance  Hall;  which, 
when  we  first  tooked  in,  was  occupied  by  a  hoet  of  little  pale- 
faced  ohildren  singing  hymns,  most  of  them  only  just  released 
from  a  weary  day  of -the  stifling  axid  oppressive  nul  work.  Soma 
faots  we  hdurd  in  connection  with  the  InUiding  of  this  plaoe, 
which  may  be  taken  aa  a  fair  sample  of  the  determination  which 
marks  the  character  of  these  nortii-coontiy  aeighhonrs. 

It  had  been  decided  that  a  hall  shoold  ha  bailt ;  measoras 
were  taken  to  raise  the  means,  f  anda  came  slowly  in  at  Ihest,  bafc 
in  a  while  the  question  spread  abroad ;  thoee  who  were  toio  poor 
to  spare  cash,  gave  a  gown,  a  coat,  a  pair  of  shoes,  knitted  stosk- 
ings,  Ae.,  the  things  were  raiBed,  tine  mooeiy  applied  to  the 
deattned  purpose— the  hall  is  boilt. 

In  ov  ramble  yon  will  ehooee  the  road  rather  than  the  path* 
way,  which  ia  paved  with  amall  round  atones,  to  nnaeenatoised 
fset  BUMt  painful,  aad*ln  wet  weather  enndaagBrDas  fromaUp" 
pariaesn.  But  the  wooden  dogs,  here  nniveraal,' aeenre  their 
wearers  asainst  all  such  inconvanlence,  and  thoogh  at  first,  the 
nnosaal  cuatter  dietorba  yoa,  yoasooa  learn  to  be  content  with 
Boeh  a  set-off  to  the  rarity  of  barefeet,  and  Una  cold  Uttia  toes 
peeping  from  ga^ng  boots  and  ehoaa,  from  triiieh  the  mad 
goalies  with  every  step.  Mien,  woman,  and  ch&dren  axe,  as  a 
rale»  weU  shod  •*  down  Sto'port  way.'* 
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By  this  4ia«  yon  outnot  luT«  failad  to  VMDftrk  in  theTiUum, 
on  the  hichmyf  and  now  on  the  ontddrtB  of  the  town  itedf  •  the 
etoinlinen  eaa  brightneM  of  the  Utile  eottige  hofmee.  It  ie 
ahaoit  withont  exoep tlon,  Mre  u  regards  the  portion  inhabited 
hyllM  Irieh,  esalnet  all  other  epeeiiBiMia  of  whieh  I  would  Ten- 
tnie  to  baek  the  Stoekport  Imnugiant  lor  filth,  Impndeneei  and 


whioh  he  must  have  sp«Qt  mnoh  time  and  troabla 
Tke  oatalogae  appears  to  be  rery  oaref ally    written 
and  is  well  printed  and  got  np."  Ed, 


The  door  of  these  hnmble  dwellings  nsnally  opens  Into  the 
eonuDOB  room,  and  as  yon  pass,  yon  get  gllmpees  of  floors  (they 
are  all  stone  hers)  whitened  to  ths  last  degree^  tables  and  dhain 
fieahly  rubbed,  tea-board  answering  almnet  in  idaee  of  a  mirror, 
a  wcU-blaekened  store  and  oren,  the  gas  bnmer,  to  be  found  fai 
every  Stockport  oettage,  erer  the  mantelpieoe,  glittering  like 
burnished  gold.  But  the  windows  are  the  spooial  pride  of  the 
hoosekee^Mar,  with  their  spotless  panes,  the  inow-whlte  enrtalns 
eometimee  entirely  siq^erseded  by  the  bushy  geraniums  or 
thiokly-flowering  f  osdila ;  if  no  better  oan  be  obtained,  a  mug  or 
brokn  eap  with  a  few  flowers  is  plaoed  under  the  eurtaln  ;  in 
laot,  this  custom  is  nuintained  with  the  puncttUoutnese  of  a 
zeligious  rite.  STOiy  bit  of  iron  without  the  house  and  within 
the  reach  of  female  aim  is  blaohaoed  to  the  ntmoet ;  scraper, 
Sbutter-bolt,  cellar-railiog,  and  where  such  exist,  even  to  the 
Iran  ooTerittg  the  opening  throufl^  which  the  coals  are  shot  into 
the  cellar  below. 

It  is  the  usual  thing  to  see  the  girls  and  women  after  xetam- 
Ing  lunne  from  the  mUl  late  on  Friday  night,  up  to  their  elbowa 
in  the  desningand  scrubbing,  for  they  like  to  obserre  Saturday 
as  a  haU-hoUdayi  and  when  we  considiBr  that  this  follows  a  day 
of  exhausting  work,  we  must  allow  them  all  credit. 

Tet,  did  erer  stranger  enter  any  town  In  which  at  the  flrst  mo- 
SMnt,  his  spirits  sink  so  rapidly  below  eren  equanimity  ?    Bid 
he  ever  look  round  so  hopelessly  for  aught  promisiBg  comfort  er 
zeposo,  or  sunshine,  with  so  utter  a  dnial  of  his  denre  ? 

(To  be  eontinu$d,) 

Local  Antiquarian  iNTELLiasN cb. 
[364.]  Under  this  head  Mr  Earwaker,  in  1;he  first 
part  of  hiA  "  Looal  Qleaninge,  1879,"  gave  the  follow- 
ing :— "Captain  Edward  Hyde  Qreg,  of  Qaarry  Bank, 
near  Wilmslow,  Cbeakire)  haa  reoentlj  printed,  for 
prirate  oiroulation,  a  '  Catalogue  of  British  (Xk>7al  and 
Eastlodla  Company's)  War  Medals,  Crosses,  and 
I>eooration8.'  Captain  Qreg  has  been  known  for  soma 
time  as  a  most  enthnsiaatio  ooUector  of  medals,  and 
has  been  fortunate  enongh  to  seonre  some  very  rare 
specimens,  one  or  two  of  whioh  are  nniqoe.  Of  these 
the  most  intereeting  is  the  gold  medal  and  ohain  with 
the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa,  giren  by  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  to  eight  officers  of  the  Fifteenth  Light 
Dragoons  for  brilliant  military  serrioe  at  Villlers-en- 
CoQohe,  near  Cambray,  April  24, 1794.  Of  this  very 
rare  gold  medal  (whioh  measnres  2|  inches  in 
diameter),  with  its  acoompinying  chain  and  order,  a 
permanent  photographic  illostration  is  giFen  as  a 
f  roBtispiece.  The  earlieat  medal  in  this  oolleotion  is 
the  one  strvok  after  tke  battle  of  Danbar  in  1650.  It 
is  of  a  large  oral  shape,  having  on  the  obrerse  the  bnst 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  armour,  with  the  legend,  'Word 
at  Danbar.  The  Lord  of  Hosts.  Septr.  ye  Srd,  1650,' 
And  on  the  reverse  the  interior  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  sitting,  as  represeeted  on  the  well- 
known  great  seal  of  the  Commonwealth.  Captain 
Greg  is  to  be  oongratulated  upon  the  fine  collection  of  I 
medali  whioh  he  has  brought  together  and  upon     1 


IRepIf  e0« 

A  Bbbbbubt  Eccbmtbio. 

(Qoeiy  No.  846— June  XI.) 

[855.]    The  paragraph  I  send  yoa,  taken  from  the 

Bioekport  Aivertiaer  of  1865,  will  perhaps  answer 

this  query  :— 

Baturday  last  wUl  long  be  remembered  by  the  young  folks  of 
the  Tillage  of  Bredbury  as  being  the  day  appointed  for  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  an  eccentno  man,  named  Charles  EtcheUs. 
This  person  died  about  a  week  ago,  and  although  he  ntrer  had 
any  family  of  his  own  he  was  remarkably  fond  of  children,  and 
in  his  will  he  devised  that  at  his  death  the  sum  of  dB2  ehoald  bo 

rit  In  swestmeats,  to  be  distilbuted  amongst  the  children  In 
neighbourhood.     This  singular  provision  was  mace  known 
lor  seme  time  before  he  died,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  lent  iUnesSy 
children  would  occtsionally  go  to  enquire  how  soon  they  must 
come  for  their  *'  toffy."      However,  the  day  at  length  sxrived, 
and  OB  Saturday  about  400  children  assembled  in  the  yard  of 
Messrs  Ward's  hat  manufactory,  where  the  deceased  has  worked 
for  the  last  11  years.     They  were  all  neatly  and  cleanly  clad, 
and  seemed  highly  pisased  with  their  smaU  Jcffacy,  as  might  bo 
seen  from  the  anxious  manner  in  which  they  pressed,  forward  to 
obtain  it.     At  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremonv  12  black  dresses 
wsro  distributed  to  friends  and  relatives  ef  the  deceesed,  the 
names  of  the  recipients  being  mentioned  In  the  wllL    Buoh 
peculiar  bequests  as  thsse  a^e  seldom  heard  of,  and  a  few  inci- 
dents cdoneoted  wi'h  the  whimsical  testator  may  not  be  uninter- 
estiBg  to  the  general  reader.     &e  was  bom  in  Newbridge  Lane, 
Stockport,  in  1795,  so  Uiat  he  had  just  reached  the  allotted  span 
of  *'  threescore  years  and  ten."    He  was  brought  up  to   the 
trade  of  a  hatter,  but,  being  very  shortaighted,  he  was  never 
able  to  manage  his  mark  effioiaitly ;  and,  daring  the  depression 
which  prevailed  in  the  hatting  trade,  some  years  back,  he  was 
only  able  to  pick  up  a  precarious  livelihood,    fie  afterwards  got 
employment  at  the  Ohadkirk  Printworks,  where  he  worked  18 
years.    Here  he  began  to  save  a  little  money,  and  fats  flrst 
ambition  was  to  have  his  coffin  made,  assigning  as  his  reason 
that  he  should  be  sure  it  was  a  good  one,  and  that  it  would, 
while  he  lived,  serve  the  purpoee  of  a  olothoe  box.  besi'lss  afford- 
ing him  the  opportunity  of  trying  it  ocoasionall.v,  te  see  how  he 
filled  it;  but,  meeting  with  stnuig  epipoaition  from  his  friends, 
he  never  carried  out  his  whim.    Another  strange  idea  of  his  was 
to  a^  his  body,  and  he  made  overtures  to  the  village  surgeon  to 
buy  it,  ofTering  to  have  it  convcyid  in  such  a  manner  that,  in 
case  of  the  purchaser's  demise,  his  snooesior  onld  claim  the 
body  at  his  death ;  but  his  oft-repeated  offers  being  rejected,  no 
baigain  was  made.     He  was  very  fond  of  astronomy,  and,  in  a 
thunderstorm,  would  leave  kis  bed  at  night  to  watch  the 
lightning.     He  would  also  frequently  get  up  at  midnlgbt,  and 
walkreund  the  Tillage,  to  notice  the  aspect  ef  the  sky  and  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     His  chief  delight,  however, 
was  in  unravelling  supernatural  mysteries,  and  whcMver  ha 
heard  of  a  ghost  being  seen,  he  was  almost  sure  to  visit  the 
place.    One  Starr  he  used  to  relate  was  that  a  idMwt  had  been 
seen  in  the  road  leading  to  the  ADcthcwn  MiUs,  which  had  so 
frightened  the  female  poitian  of  the  workpeople  tbMt  they  were 
afraid  to  go  alone*   ▲ccordisfjly,EtchellsBcocesdedtotheBpot, 
and,  having  provided  hhnsdf  with  a  good  stick,  awaited   the 
aixiva]  of  the  nocturnal  visitor.     He  had  not  long  to  stay,  and, 
en  meeting  the  object  of  his  search,  he  belaboured  him  se 
vigorously  with  his  weapon,  that  the  ahost  was  cempelMl  to 
beat  a  hasty  retreat.     The  supposed  spiritnalistie  wandersr 
turned  out  to  be  the  blaeksmith  employed  at  the  mill,  who  had 
envdoped  himself  in  a  white  sheet ;  but  t^  thnshing  he  got 
disaUed  him  from  attending  his  work  the  fallowing  morning, 
and  effectually ' '  laf  dF'  the  ghost.     Other  drousistances,  equally 
remarkable,  might  be  related,  but  these  serve  to  show  the  psoa- 
liarlUes  of  the  man.    He  was  much  respected  amongst  his 
feUow-workmeni  many  of  whom  were  present  atUsfunsial 
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bnt,  had  all  attended  whom  he  had  him^lf  invited,  thor>i  eoiild 
not  hare  been  fewer  than  from  20O  to  800,  for  he  had  be«n 
invitiag  parties  to  attend  hie  funeral  for  SO  yearn  prior  to  his 
death.  Some  of  the  funeral  arraugemeata,  diotftted  by  himaelf, 
were  as  extraordinary  In  their  eharacter  aa  hi«  legaoice  ;  uever- 
thelBbs,  his  wishes  were  faithfoUj  fulOll  d  by  Us  ("xeouton. 

HiSTomcus. 

Joseph  Shith.  the   Moruon. 

(Qnery  No.  SM-Joae  11.) 

[3o6.]     A  correaponlent  who  favours  us   with  his 

addresi?,  but  not  bisaame,  sends  ns,  among  otht  r  inf  irma- 

UoD,  (hefollowing  items  regarding  the  above-naraed  indi- 

▼idaiti  ind  the  religion  he  founded.    Our  correspondent 

will  excuse  our  giving  him  the  advertisement  he  would 

receive  by  ihe  publication  in  full  of  his  comtBunioation. 

Having  seen  an  i(  em  in  this  paper  that  gome  gentleman  desired 
to  know  whether  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon  Prophet,  was  a 
wesTsr  in  Btoekoort  or  not,  the  gentleman  said  he  hmd  hoird  it 
affirmed  that  he  was,  h<i  also  dorired  inform  ition  respecting  his 
teachings.  I  an  happy  to  inf>irm  the  gnntlemm  that  he  never 
was  a  weaver  in  Sloekport,  neither  was  he  ever  in  Bnglaod,  and 
I  wonld  not  like  to  have  anybody  run  away  with  that  idea,  I 
answer  this  as  true  information.  Joseph  Sxnith  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Sharen.  Windsor  County,  Yermunt,  U.S.A  .  on  the  I'Srd 
I>eoember,A.D.  1805.  When  10  years  old  he,  with  his  parents, 
nmoved  to  Palmyra,  New  York,  where  he  resided  about  four 
jearM,  and  from  theuoe  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Manohe.oter, 
Ontario  Coauty,  U.S.A.  He  makes  the  solemn  declaration  that 
the  fulness  of  the  everlasting  Qo<iiel,  with  all  its  gifts,  authority, 
and  blessiogs  has  been  restore  1  in  this  age,  and  says  the  restora- 
tion oame  not  by  the  will  or  nower  of  man,  hut  by  the  power  of 
the  living  Ood.  He  was  a  farmer  by  trade.  When  about  14  years 
of  age,  he  began  to  refit  ct  upon  the  importance  of  being  prepared 
for  a  future  State,  aud  upon  enquiring  the  plan  of  salvation,  he 
found  that  there  was  a  great  clash  in  religions  sentiments.  Be^ 
lieving  the  word  of  God  he  had  oonfldenoe  in  the  declaration  of 
James, "  If  a  man  lack  wisdom  let  him  ask  of  (iod.  who  givetk 
to  all  men  liberally  and  npbnudeth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given 
him,"  he  retired  to  a  seorefc  plaee  in  a  grove  and  began  to  oaU 
upon  the  Lord.  While  fervently  engaged  in  supplication  his 
nund  was  taken  away  from  the  objects  with  which  he  was  snr- 
nranded,  and  he  was  enwrapped  in  a  heavenly  vision,  and  saw 
two  ^orioBs  personages  who  exactly  resembled  each  other  in 
features  and  likeness,  surrounded  with  a  brilliant  lisht,  which 
aelipsed  the  sun  at  noouday.  They  told  him  that  all  religious 
denominations  were  believing  in  incorrect  doctrine,  and  that 
none  of  them  was  acknowledged  of  God  as  His  Church  and  King- 
dom, and  he  was  oommandtd  to  go  not  after  auy  of  them,  at  the 
same  time  reoeiviag  a  pzomiee  that  the  fulnese  of  the  Gospel 
ahonld  at  some  future  time  be  made  known  to  him.  He  died  in 
Carthage  Jail  on  the  a7th  June,  1844. 

The  following  articles  we  take  to  be  particularly  mis- 
leadtng,  as  they  seem  designedly  to  suppress  that  por- 
tion of  Mormonism  which  is  both  its  most  active  as  well 
as  most  objectionable  feature.  However  we  give  them 
in  extsnso  as  sent  to  us,  merely  preiuising  that  they  are 

not  Mormonism  as  underitood  in  the  Western  St  at .'8 : 

ABTICLES  OF  FAITH. 

1.  We  bellevB  in  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  in  His  Son, 
Jesas  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  the'r  own  sins, 
and  not  for  Adam's  trao^ressions. 

8.  We  believe  that  thxout^h  the  atonement  of  Christ,  all  man- 
kind may  be  saved,  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel. 

4.  We  believe  that  these  ordinanoes  are :  First.  Faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  seeood,  Be^ntanoe ;  third,  Baptism  by  im- 
mersion for  the  remission  of  sms ;  fourth.  Laying  on  of  hands 
for  th«  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

6.  We  believe  that  a  man  must  bo  called  of  Ood,  by  **  pro- 
phecy, and  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,"  by  those  who  are   in 


authority,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  administtir  in  the  ordinanoes 
thereof. 

6.  We  believe  in  tbe  same  orgiinlzition  that  existed  in  the 
primitive  church— vis.,  aiMMtks,  prophuts.  pastors,  teachers, 
evangelists,  etc 

7.  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  prophsor,  revelation, 
vkions,  healing;,  interpretation  of  tongue-*,  etc. 

8.  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  as  far  as  it  is 
traoalrited  orrcctlj ;  we  also  bolievo  thi  Book  i  i  Mormon  to  be 
the  Word  of  God. 

9.  We  btolieve  idl  that  God  has  revealed,  aU  that  He  does  now 
reveal,  and  we  believe  that  He  will  yot  reveal  many  great  and 
impoJtant  thiass  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

10.  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel  and  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  Tha:.  Zion  i(iJl  be  built  upon  this 
oontiDCDt.  Tbat  Chris",  will  reign  personally  upon  the  earth, 
and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and  receive  its  paradisie 
glory. 

11.  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshiping  Almighty  Qoi 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  and  allow  all  men 
the  some  privilege,  let  them  worship  hovr,  whore,  or  what  they 
may. 

12.  We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kin^,  presidents,  rulers, 
and  manistiutes,  in  obejing,  honoring,  and  bustaining  the  law. 

18.  We  believe  in  b<iag  honest,  ttue.  chaste,  benevolent, 
virtuous,  and  in  doing  good  to  all  men  ;  indeed  we  may  s  ly  that 
we  foUow  the  admonition  ef  PaoL  "  We  believe  all  things,  we 
hope  allthingH,"  we  have  endured  many  things,  and  faopn  to  be 
able  to  endure  all  things.  If  there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely, 
or  of  good  report  or  praiseworthy,  we  seek  after  these  things. — 
JoSfcPH  SmTH. 

Sp. 

MlDDLEWICH  SOUSB  OF  CoRHBCTIOX. 
(Query  No.  849— June  11.) 

[357>]  'An  old  inhaliitant  informs  me  that  there  used 
to  be  a  permanent  prison  where  the  present  police  station 
stands  in  Queen-strret.  II  o  says  thore  used  to  be  a  large 
session  house  in  tbe  same  yard,  w'lere  monthly  sessions 
used  to  be  held,  and  that  he  has  frequently  brought  pri- 
soners from  Macclesfield  in  his  cart  to  the  prison  at 
Middlewich,  he  beia^^  a  maiket  gardener,  and  that  he 
got  7s  per  head  from  the  county  for  bringing  them. 
Tbe  name  of  the  last  keeper  or  governor  wa<i  Samuel 
Whittaker,  who  was  by  trade  a  tanner  and  o^urii"*.  The 
prison  was  abolished  when  the  one  at  Knutsford  was 
opentd  some  60  or  60  years  ago. 

Middlewich.  Josbpu  Taylor. 

Ancient  Bemainb  at  Wilmslow  Chuboh. 
(Query  No  844— June  11.) 
[358.]    Tbe  stone  referred  to  by  *'Lindow"  was 
formerly  in  the  chancel,  and  lay  nnder  the  east 
window  of  the  north  aisle.      It  is  evidently  a  grave- 
stone, with  some  remains  of  an  inseription  in  old 
English  characters,  some  traces  of  a  cross  with  the 
monogram,    *'I.  H.  S.'*  on  each  side  of  the  shaft. 
The  inscription  appeared  to  have  been  of  three  lines, 
the  greater  portion  being  worn  oflf,  only  the  com 
meucement  of  each  Hie  being  visible  : — 

kioi — 
hein  — 
oanta 

The  first  letters  appear  to  be  Hie  gacet;  the  second 

lino  I  can  make  nothing  of ;  the  last  may  be  **  cam- 
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tator/'  a  ohanter  or  singer.  When  the  alterations 
were  made  some  years  ase,  this  landmark  or  *'  meer 
stone*'  of  an  ancient  priest  was  removed  and  de- 
posited in  the  chnrobyard,  where,  under  the  corroding 
influence  of  the  weathor,  this  old  m6morial  will  more 
speedily  disappear.  At  the  same  time,  when  the 
whitewash  was  removea  from  the  icterior  of  the 
church,  a  numher  of  black  letter  inscriptions  and 
decorations  were  revealeil.  On  one  of  the  pillars  was 
a  representation  of  Ciiri^t  rising  from  the  tomb.  The 
body  was  uwHe,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight 
drapery  rou..l  the  mid<.Ue;  the  haxda  crossel  in 
front,  showing  the  marks  of  the  naila,  with  a  halo 
round tUe  lie. d,  and  u  cruBS  above.  It  is  to  ha  re- 
gretted t:jH  J,  in  all  restorations  in  our  old  cUurchos, 
some  laudmiiik  u^  pi;;ei'iits  Ijistory  U  Huro  to  be 
removed.  Jtist  Ur^Iy,  during  tho  progress  of  the 
work  of  re.  tjration  in  the  chanoel  of  J^t.  Mark's, 
Stockport,  we  have  (iisoovered  some  remains  of  the 
ancient  te.-^try  doorway,  with  its  moulds  and  jambs. 
One  caluially  Wundt-rs  why  a  beaatiful  doorway 
should  have  been  destroyed,  and  an  ugly  square  one 
substituted ;  but  it  appears  that  when  the  chancel 
floor  was  raibcd,  the  liuad  of  tbe  doorway  became  too 
low,  BO  tku  ancient  moulded  and  arched  doorway, 
agreeing  in  character  with  the  arcbiteoture  of  the 
building,  mus*.go,  and  the  present  ugly  square  headed 
one  was  made.  J*.  Owsn. 

JONATHA.N  ThATCHIB. 

(Query  No.  S82^Jinie  4.) 

[359.]  The  person  to  whom  **  Historicns  "  refers 
— Jonathan  Thatcher  was  a  farmer  residing  near 
Stockport,  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodbank. 
In  the  time  of  the  great  William  Pitt  a  tax  was  im- 
posed on  horses ^which  was  irritating  to,  and  con- 
sidered oppressive  by  the  farmers  at  tbe  time — and 
the  person  Thatcber,  who  was  a  noted  practical 
joker  and  a  favourite  among  kis  circle  of  friends, 
nsed  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  the  tax  by  rid- 
ing to  Stockport  Market  on  a  cow  as  represented  ^n 
the  cartoon,  and  also  speaking  bis  mind  pretty  freely 
about  tbe  matter,  using  language  more  expressive  than 
refined.  I  believe  at  the  time  tiie  inmates  of  the 
Sun  Inn,  Market  Place,  were  Pome  way  related  to 
him,  axd  he  made  a  practice  of  calling  there  when  in 
town  on  market  days.  Tbe  circumstance— along  with 
other  jokes  played  by  some  person — has  often  been 
spoken  of  in  tbe  hearing  of  tbe  writer  of  tbis  note,  by 
an  eyewitness  to  the  cartoon  subject — a  member  of  the 
same  family  as  Mr  Thatcher — who  was  known  as  a 
jovial  sort  of  man,  and  an  original  character,  and 
whose  friends  were  rather  proud  of  him.         E.  B. 


ThX  CXTXBERLAim  HiLLS. 
(QnOT  Na  S18— Hay  27.) 
[860.]  The  hiUs  seen  by  "  T.  W."  on  the  16th  of 
May  were  not  the  Cumberland  hills,  bat  the  range  of 
hills  in  Lancashire  extending  from  Horwioh  Moor  on 
the  south,  to  Anlezark  Moor  on  the  north.  The 
highest  point  in  tbis  range  is  Bivington  Pike,  tha 
summit  of  which  is  1,645  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  crowned  by  an  old  tower,  or  beacon, 
renovated  during  the  French  war.  A  beacon  existed 
here  for  centarics,  and  mention  is  made  of  its  being 
watched  in  1588.  Bivington  Pike  can  be  seen  from 
Stockport  and  the  neighbourhood  any  time  in  dear 
weather,  and  is  di.-tunt  about  23  miles  as  the  crow 
flies.  BUck  Combe,  the  most  prominent  of  the  Cum- 
berland hills,  Fituate<l  to  the  north-west  of  Morecambe 
Bay,  cannot  be  seen  from  this  district,  and  is  distant 
about  73  miles.  A'  series  of  articles  relating  to  Riv- 
ington  Pike  and  the  neighbourhood,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr  James  Croston,  appeared  in  the  ]i£ahch,ester 
Courier  supplement  recently,  and  your  correspondent 
will  find  much  interesting  information  therein, 
"  Roby's  Traditions  of  Lancashire,"  also  has  a  legend 
relating  thereto.  Alfkeo  Buston. 


[361.]  Arms  op  Hazbl  Grove— Having  noticed 
among  your  *'  Notes  and  Queries"  several  questions 
about  Hazel  Grove,  I  fiad  that  in  the  Stockport 
Advertiser  of  September  26th,  1886,  is  a  report  of  the 
commemoration  of  the  ancient  name  of  BEazel  Grove, 
and  in  which  is  the  order  of  the  procession,  where  it 
says  "  Two  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  on  horseback 
bearing  shields,  on  which  were  emblazoned  the  arms 
of  the  village  in  rouge  and  gold,  supported  by  two 
pages;  band  of  music,  &c."  What  are  the  arms  of 
Hazel  Grove  ?  As  I  have  often  heard  the  question 
Bsked,  perhaps  it  would  find  an  answer  through  some 
of  your  readers.  J»  W.  Chablton. 

[862.]  Ckaslss  Dioexns  at  Aldeblbt.— In  a 
littld  guide  to  Alderley  just  published  it  is  stated 
that  the  old  schoolhodso  which  stands  in  the  Aider- 
ley  churchyard  is  referred  to  in  Diekena'  **  Old 
Curiosity  Shop."  Although  it  is  a  certain  fact  that 
Dickens  often  visited  the  Nantwioh  neighbourhood,  I 
never  before  heard  of  his  being  here  in  Alderley.  Is 
there  any  record  of  his  visit  ?  Liwnow. 

[368.]  Row  OP  Tribs.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  us  whea  tbe  famom  row  of  trees  at 
Luadow  was  plant<?d,  by  whom,  and  what  was  the 
original  number  ?  There  are  now  29,  but  it  is  said 
there  were  at  one  time  more  than  tbis  ?      ' 


Ltndow. 
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f364.]  Road-Side  Crobb  a.t  Mottram.— St  mining 
bj  the  road-sido  near  a  small  public-hou^o  at 
Mottram-St. -Andrew  ia  a  wayeide  oros^,  which 
sppeara  qaite  modern.  It  wonld  be  interectin;;  to 
know  how  it  oime  to  bo  plaood  there,  and  whether 
U  ooonpies  the  position  of  a  more  ancient  orosp. 

£d. 

[365.]  Macclesfield  GASTLE.^Mr  Finney,  In  his 
'*  Antiqaities  of  Macclesfield/'  makes  brief  moutiou  of 
Haocln^^^fleld  Caatle,  once  the  residence  of  Iluaaphrey, 
Duke  1 1  Bnokingbam,  and  speaks  of  vaiioua  records, 
presamably  exiritent,  concerning  it.  Yoar  Macolosfiold 
leaders  wonld  be  pleased  no  donbtif  hp,  or  some  other 
reliable  writer,  could  give  us  some  farther  account  of 
the  oastle  in  your  oolumna.  J.  Macclesfield. 


SHOW  YOU  HAYB  A  HEAItT 


In  this  dull  world  we  cheat  ourselyes  and  one  another 
of  iiiiK^cent  pleBBures  by  the  score,  through  very  anre- 
lessiiens  and  apathy;  courted  day  after  day  by  happy 
memories,  wo  mdely  brush  them  off  with  this  indiscrim- 
miiiating  besom,  the  steru  material  present ;  invited  to 
help  111  rendering  Joyful  many  a  patient  heart,  we  neglect 
the  little  word  that  might  have  done  it,  and  continually 
defraud  creation  of  its  share  of  kindness  from  us.  The 
child  made  merrier  by  your  interest  in  its  toy ;  the  old 
domobtic  flattered  by  our  seeing  him  look  so  well ;  the 
poor  better  helped  by  your  bTesHiug  thau  your  penny 
(though  giye  the  penny  too)  ;  tlie  labourer  cheered  on 
la  hiH  toil  by  a  timely  word  of  praise  ;  the  humble  friend 
encouraged  by  yoar  fraukueus  ;  equals  made  to  love  you 
by  the  expression  of  your  love  ;  and  superiors  gratified 
by  attoiition  and  respect,  and  looking  out  to  benefit  the 
kindly — how  many  pleaunres  here  for  one  hand  to 
gathb'r ;  hon*  many  bleeuinga  for  any  heart  to  give  ! 
iiihie&d  of  these,  what  havo  we  rite  about  the  world? 
Fngid  compliment — for  warmtli  ia  vulgar ;  reserve  of 
tongue-— for  its  folly  to  bu  taikative  ;  composure,  never 
at  f.tult,  lor  feelings  are  dangerous  things  ;  gravity,  for 
thnb  looks  wise,  coldness,  for  other  men  are  cold  ;  ^clf- 
fidiiii  Hs,  for  everyone  is  strnggling  for  his  own.  This 
in  uii  false,  all  bad  ;  the  slavery  chain  of  custom,  riveted 
by  t.o  foolishness  of  fashion  ;  because  there  ia  ever  a 
band  of  men  and  women  who  have  nothing  to  recom- 
m(Mid  them  but  externals,  their  looks  are  their  dresaes, 
their  ranks  are  thiir  wealth,  and  in  order  to  exalt  the 
lir'ioiir  of  these,  they  agree  to  set  a  compact  seal  of 
fell  I- DC)  in  the  heart  and  on  the  mind,  lest  the  flut)d  of 
humbler  men's  affections,  or  of  wiser  meu*s  intelli- 
gciiuQ,  should  pal  >  their  tinael-praiso  :  and  the  warm  and 
the  wise  too  softly  acquiesce  in  this  iujory  duo  to  lieurtl- 
ncHH,  bhamed  by  the  effrontery  of  cold,  calm  foolu  and 
the  Hhullow  dignity  of  an  empty  presence.  Tuin  tho 
ti'Ll  •  on  them,  yo  truer  gentry,  tiuer  uobihty,  truer 
royalty  to  the  heart  and  of  the  mind  ;  speak  freely,  love 
wtinuly,  laugh  choerfullv,  explain  frankly,  cxort 
xeuluiiblv,  admire  liberally,  advise  eaiucBtly,  b(;  ii(  t 
abhauied  to  show  you  have  a  heart ;  and  if  some  C(iit> 
blooiled  simpleton  greet  your  social  efforts  with  a  aueer, 
roi^iiy  him  (for  you  can  well  afford  a  rielor  gift  fhau 
luti  whole  treasury  possesses),  with  a  kind,  good- 
Luiaoured  smiie. 


Satubdat,  June  26th,  1881. 


Noteg. 


[366.J    Down  Sto'fobt  Wat  (cokttnued. 

The  sluggish  rirer  into  which  on  •rexy  aido  D  t)  lactori<>B  dis- 
ohargt  thfcir  anMTOoiT  refoae,  the  dirty  stree'- swamiog  wiUi 
■quAiid  and  negleeted  children,  the  haggard  tAWB  and  gaunt 
forms  tkat  we  meet  at  erery  torn,  the  dark  entries,  the  low 
archways,  where  the  flakes  of  drifted  cotton  hang  in  foal  and 
dasty  masses ;  the  wfetclied  shops,  with  iht  it  unvarying  stooka 
of  fat,  nosnioked  rancid  bacnn,  stuuy  pork  pi<s,  black  puddings, 
herbs,  red  herrings,  and  meal ;  the  ftloomy,  so<iden,  enduring 
misery,  that  the  very  aur  seims  hiden  with,  are  mere  facts, 
which  need  no  weight  of  prejudice  or  hone-sickness  to  render 
them  repulsive  even  in  the  enntaet.  But  if  tbe  triumiha  of 
mechanical  skill  afford  you  grAtifloatioa  you  will  pause  Ih  the 
midst  of  your  interjeoiional  epithets,  in  view  of  tha  stupendous 
viaducts  on  which  tiie  trains  thunder  f  *r  above  us  in  mill  air ; 
bridgiagthe  valley  from  the  Chishiro  to  tha  Lancashire  hilla 
with  Ittf  mighty  arches,  looking  like  the  work  of  fabled  giants, 
defiant  alike  of  time  and  elements. 

We  can  male  but  a  brief  pause  at  the  Sunday  school,  that 
grand  example  worth/ of  gent-ial  imit<ition— open  to  all  sects 
alike,  giving  to  t  ach  pupil  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  closiog 
its  doors  against  noce.  It  is  a  huge  building,  not  muoU  to 
attract  your  observation,  save  in  point  of  size;  bat  we  havo 
visited  many  a  palace,  castle,  and  christened  monument,  with 
far  lei*B  satisfaction  derived,  than  in  the  sight  of  those  ap- 
parently interminable  rooms,  with  their  rows  of  assiduous 
■cholsm,  of  all  Mges  and  STcry  deuominatiou,  and  in  difforent 
parts  of  the  building,  of  bsth  sexes. 

Tho  teachers  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  tha  school ;  an 
emulative  spirit  is  kept  up.  The  vaiious  places  of  worship  an 
tlsited  in  turn  each  Sunday,  and  uo  room  afforded  for  {the 
growth  of  that  intolerance  and  prejnriioe  whioh  have  been  the 
curse  of  fo  many  institutions  admirable  in  t  lemselves.  The 
ragged  and  the  barefoot,  scarce  as  tbotie  br,  are  all  welcome 
vrithin  its  walls ;  and  many  a  bright  and  usvf  ul  man  now  traces 
his  first  suooessful  step  in  life  to  the  teachin j  of  the  Stockport 
Sunday  SchooL 

Tea,  ia  the  course  of  your  acquaintance  you  will  find  much 
to  admire,  much  to  respect,  in  what  at  flnit  a(>emed  t>o  repl- 
iant. Ton  will  again  and  again  find  yuuzvelves  listening  to  the 
tale  of  a  life;  hard  crushed,  oppi  eased  by  every  possibility  of 
untoward  circum»tanco,  yet  mdomitable,  perse vAring.  ever 
straggling  upward;  bearing  down  opposiiiun,  upreotJiv  •  bstade, 
almowt  mastering  fate.  We  could  tell  you  of  such  iu.^  luces, 
peint  out  the  men  as  we  walk  along,  who  have  quitted  tho  loom 
not  by  the  power  of  genius  to  step  into  professions,  and  I'urst 
en  the  eyee  of  the  world  to  dazzle  them,  but  to  qualify  their- 
selves  by  hard  study  and  painful  applicaticM  for  such,  and  inr 
Buoeeeded.  Men  who  for  i>rinciple  sake  havo  quitted  a  prolliau  u 
trade  in  which  success  could  be  maurtd  only  by  practices  which, 
though  tacitly  admitted  and  rrcognise'l,  thtir  ct  nsoienco  failed 
to  Justify,  and  who  havo  quietly  returned  to  a  life  of  hardship 
and  obscurity  in  preference.  Young  men  and  women  eagagea 
for  hmg  tediuua  years,  yet  denying  thembelves  the  blessings  of  a 
union,  becaus*  thsir  aged  parents  oei^nded  upon  them  for 
supp&rt,  and  that,  with  the  claims  of  other  tics,  must  have  in- 
terfered with  what  they  esteemed  th^ir  duty.  Wo  rt  member 
oaee  accompanying  a  fiiend  in  his  call  npon  a  man  with  whom 
he  was  negodaiinga  loan.  The  man  had  saved  a  couple  of 
hundred  pounds,  and  wanted  to  lend  it  out  at  interest  (the 
favourite  way  down  here  of  investlog  cai.ital).  Our  friend  had 
found  a  castomer  for  him. 

Toour  BStoni*hm»nt  (we  were  then  a  now  eomer)  we  found 
the  ea^itohst  u(on  his  knees  securing  tho  floor  of  a  miserable 
little  shanty,  eonbistiug  of  one  room,  and  wipii  g  his  hand^  upon 
tbe  apron  ho  w>  ^re,  he  stood  up  with  p'  rieot  nonohaianoe  to 
Ust«n  to  our  friend's  pmpossL  A  handful  of  meal  was  in  a 
basin  on  the  table,  that  would  doubtless  represent  his  dinner. 

Enduranoo,  self-denial,  the  bone  and  sinew  cf  the  man.  You 
are  not  very  long  finding  ent  this  beauty  of  the  northern 
character;  then,  as  by  tho  mggod  rook,  whoso  black  grandeur 
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from  afar  haa  won  your  admiration,  yon  fain  wonld  explore, 
climb,  seek  ont  the  TerduiQ  and  the  flowers  which  donbtltaa 
abennd  in  hidden  ereyioes,  yon  fail ;  yonr  hands  and  feet  are 
torn,  yon  get  bnmps  and  soratohee  for  yonr  painK ;  it  yields  no 
flowers  nor  Terdnre;  yon  da»ist  from  auy  attempt  at  dcser 
aeqoalntanoe. 

The  ohief  of  onr  solaoe  daring  onr  tosoporary  banithmevt 
** down  Sto'oiirt  way"  was  found  iu  the  gossip  of  that  portion 
of  the  oommnnity  whom  age  exempted  from  labour,  at  least  in 
the  mill.  Many  an  hour  have  we  spent,  after  we  had  to  some 
extOQi  mastered  the  dialect,  li9t«nin^  to  the  rominiseenccs  of 
the  "  o'lilest  inhabitant."  How  ivhen  np  tlie  *'  old  Lanctiiter 
road  "  the  paek'horses  used  to  como  with  their  loads,  the  jing- 
ling of  their  bells  raakiuij  ]  leasaut  music  in  the  distauco. 
Bailwayt',  de8pstch(^B,  curiers,  w«-to  in  those  dKys  unknown  to 
Sto'port.  Of  t  lie  times  when  tho  "  combination  lavs  "  were  in 
loroo,  too,  whii  tales  we  hAve  liBtomd  ti;  injustiee  and  op- 
prefisioD,  and  bitter  wroufj,  the  stronger,  that  id,  ric^^er  man, 
against  the  poorer.  Times  when  a  iiw  woAvers  darol  not 
meet  together  to  listen  to  the  homely  speech  of  a  fuilow- 
labonrer,  or  t  •  discu'id  their  owu  interests,  without  fear  of 
arrest  and  impriMtnmontl 

Ah  met  we  can  all  tx  'lAlm  at  the  darkueBs  and  Bhorteominga 
of  the  pa8t  Rgti,  as  if  the  present  weie  all  light,  as  i(  cruelly,  ur 
folly,  or  selflshuess  nev^r  put  on  tho  garb  of  jnstire. 

Had  but  the  shadow  of  the  mintle  of  the  ^reat  Northern 
Enchauter  falioi  upon  us,  whit  rom  luces  mi>;ht  we  not  have 
woven,  with  what  dark  i  a^es  have  euriched  the  worl^,  from 
oat  those  stores  of  ghoHtly  rnvHteri'^R,  gathered  in  tUci  old  stone- 
floored  eottagr^s  among  Chiisliire  mocks  aud  by-w<ty8. 

Diiven  from  other  Btr-)ugholdH,  Ruperstition  k^ldii  high  oart 
amid  these  northern  fastuesse^i,  ailtjrrliiig  in  her  drea  ny  twilight 
woo'^s.  a  singular  oontrA»t  to  the  br^ad  daylight  facts  of  the 
pnrely  mechauieal  life  aronud. 

Tbe  belief  in  witches,  or  "cunning  women,"  and  "  cnnnins 
men,"  in  t<ign)i,  tokens,  and  ghostly  appeMrance<*,  U  so  uniTercal 
that  it  fdils  at  Urat  lo  strike  you.  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  is 
a  reoogulHcd  faith— a  thing  not  to  be  ruinarked  or  iUA-.lo  a  won- 
der of. 

Is  anything  missing,  is  information  requlre^l  of  aa  absent 
friend,  a  duubtfol  point  in  LuHiness  or  household  matters,  in 
sickness,  as  to  its  i^sue,  iu  lore  par  excellence^  recourse  is  bad  to 
the  "  eanning  man,"  or  woman,  the  man  seems  to  be  prtferred : 
and  vshaX  we  find  most  f-iugular  is,  that  the  advice  or  knowledge 
aeems  never  to  shake  the  belief,  but  rather  to  confirm  it.  By  no 
means  to  the  lowest  olass  only  is  this  confined.  We  heard  snoh 
instances  related  by  persons  in  a  class,  as  it  is  phrased,  of 
*'nndottbted  respectability." 

One  tale,  for  each  of  it  as  la  faot,  we  think  worth  giving  to  onr 
readers. 

A  person  of  oonsiderable  intelhgenoe  and  skill  in  law  matters, 
had  been  engaged  in  making  out  the  title  to  an  estate  which  was 
in  the  course  of  conveyanoe  in  his  oflioe.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
the  succession  was  all  clear  and  satisfactory  enough,  but  all  at 
onoe  it  failed.  A  certain  individual  was  missing,  no  mention  of 
his  death,  nor  register  of  bnrial,  was  forthcoming. 

The  family  were  either  dead  or  dispersed,  all  enquiry  failed. 
The  person  we  have  mentioned  was  particularly  appointed  to 
the  research;  but  all  hi-i  iriKenuit?  and  det«rmioatiou  were  at 
fault;  churehoa  were  hunted  for  registers,  churchyards  explored 
for  gravestones ;  thd  oUlottfolk  of  tbe  vilia^^e  quKstioiied— all  in 
vain.  That  the  man  in  quetttion  had  lived,  had  been  ia  pos- 
session of  the  property,  wa-t  clear  enough — ot  his  marriage  and 
subsequent,  separation  from  his  wife  two  proofs  were  held— 
but  snudeuly  he  vanishes  from  the  sceno,  and  is  to  be  fonud  no 
more. 

In  this  dilemma,  as  ho  told  na,  the  bafiScd  enquirer  had  re- 
course to  a  **  cunning  woman,"  of  courne  on  his  own  private 
responsibility,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  his  employers. 

On  this  and  most  other  such  occasions,  as  related  to  ns,  it 
appears  the  modue  operandi  is  (like  the  Ba.iz  des  Yacbes  of  Mr 
Albert  Smith's  scqnaintaooe)  "  very  himple,"  and  a  much  les 
stronger  medium  required  than  that  throtigh  which  people 
have  been  known  to  kee  very  strange  things. 

(To  he   continued) 


Thb  Sandbach  Cbossbs. 

[367. J  In  tbo  same  paper  to  which  we  referred  on 
this  Bubjecb  in  onr  la^t  iBsud  is  a  atrik iogly  curious 
theory  aa  regan^s  those  anotent  oroasea  and  remaiDS 
which  is  worthy  oonaideratioQ*  'Ihe  aatbor,  the  able 
writer  of  *'  Arbor  Low/'  evidently  bslieves  that  seme 
of  these  remains  date  anterior  to  the  Christian  era» 
and  had  thoir  origfin  in  a  speciea  of  worship  at  whioh 
Chrisilmity  wonld  be  disposed  to  flont.  Mr  Qoaa 
writes  aa  follows: — '*In  mentioning  tbe  ancient 
dolmens  or  alt^iirs,  tho  Rtoiio  circles  and  the  ciiros  of 
the  country  aronnd  uj«,  wo  arc  again  reminded  of 
that  other  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  seen 
from  Mout^t  Piagah— both  the  plain  and  the  hill- 
country — for  those  dolmens,  cirolpp,  calms,  and  pilUra, 
are  truly  relics  of  the  worship  of  that  same  Baal,  or 
tbe  Sun,  whos3  altars  and  pillars  wero  Fet  np  in  the 
groves  and  tho  hi^h  places  of  tho  land  of  Canaan, 
the  destruotiou  of  "vyhich  was  commindod  by  tho 
prophet  who  looked  forth  npoii  thorn  from  Pisgah ; 
but  agiinst  whioh  Jadaiem  warred  with  incomplete 
ancoesa.  With  like  iacompl-  tn  success  did  Christianity 
war  against  the  Sun-worahip  connected  with  theae 
stone  relics  aronnd  ns,  even  down  to  the  cleTenth 
oentary.  Mr  Ferguson,  in  his  *  Rude  Stone  Monu- 
ments,' quotes  from  a  decree  of  a  council  held  at 
Nantei3,  iu  whioh  thiro  is  an  exhortation  to  *  Bishops 
and  their  servants  to  dig  np  and  remove?,  and  hide  in 
plaoea  wh^re  they  c-innot  be  found,  those  atones 
wUich  in  remote  and  wooded  places  are  atill  wor- 
ahipped,  and  where  vows  are  still  made.*  But,  aa  I 
have  reinarkod  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  'Arbor 
Low,*  all  the  efforts  of  tbe  biahopa  and  their  aervants 
failed  to  remove  those  objects  of  worship,  as  did  all 
the  efforta  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  400  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  above  decree  we  find  Kins^ 
Cmute  trying  his  authority  against  '  the  barbarous 
adoration  of  the  aun  and  moon,  fire,  fountains,  stones, 
an  i  all  kinds  of  treea  and  wood,'  with  equal  failure. 
At  hngth  the  Christian  Fathers  api»ear  to  have  given 
up  the  contest;  but,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  a<*rpent, 
they  nlti mutely  subveriel  tho  original  aymb  jlism  of 
tho  mei.hir  by  calling  it  across,  and  permitting  the 
p  -ople  to  pray  to  it  as  such.  And  thus  wo  hav;^ 
througkonb  Christendom  many  titular  crosses,  that 
arc  not  orosHes  but  menhirs.  The  sacredness  of  this 
aymbolio  stone  of  old  gave  solemn  inviolability  to  a 
contract  made  at  its  foot;  and,  curiously  enough,  to 
this  day  mon  and  women  continue  to  assemble  to  do 
buhincss  ant^  make  contracts  around  the  Market 
Cross,  the  relic  of  the  eaored  menhir.  It  ia  more  than 
probable  that  many  of  the  venerable  atones  or  pillars 
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-called  orosses,  btill  liBgering  in  the  land  and  throasrh' 
out  GhriateBdom,'  were  worshipped  in  the  flint 
period  as  the  emhiema  of  the  son's  beam,  or  of  light 
and  fire;  and,  in  succeeding  a^es  Cif  metal,  were 
shaped  and  soalptored  more  or  less  as  we  fiad  them. 
And  who  among  ns  dare  affirm  that  ho  has  none  of 
the  old  Paganism  left  in  bis  natore,  derived,  perhaps 
from  his  undoubted  Pjgan  ancestry,  w!i»robj  he  yet 
venerates  these  dear  old  monuments  of  barbarous 
antiqnity?  Certainly  not  the  antiqaary;  certainly 
not  the  writer  of  *  Arbor  Low.' "  This  idea  opens  up, 
evidently,  quite  a  new  range  of  thonj^ht  regarding 
such  remains  as  the  Sandbaoh  Crosses,  which  may 
after  all  bo  menhirs,  and  nu%  crosses,  the  supposed 
inscriptions  referring  to  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour 
notwithstanding.  Ed. 

Kmutefosd  100  Yeabs  Ago. 
[368.]— "  Broster's  Chester  Guide"  for   1782  give 
the  following  particulars  regarding  Knutsford  :— 

Knutrfoid  ia  a  neat  town,  distant  158  miles  from  Lon<1on,  has 
A  market  on  Sainrday,  and  two  fairs— viz.,  on  Juiy  the  10th  aad 
November  the  8th. 

A  lift  of  the  principal  tradesmen^  <^e.,  in  Knutaford. 

Antrobas  — ,  gent.  Hancock  Richard,  innkeeper 

Bailey  Joeiah  and  Son,  thread  I  Barker  — .  exci»omaQ 
xnannfactai^xs  .i—i^rm  ^-_j_ 

Bancxof  b  ^'iUiam,  cnirier 
Barlow  — ,  gent. 
Barrow  Mrs,  raalster 
Bebington  Thomaa,  cooper 
Benoet   John,   thread   mana- 

faotnrer 
Befl«iok   Jonathan,    breeches- 
'  maker 

PilUngham  William,  snrgeon 
Bolton  Jamee,  dyer 
Bolton  Mils,  miJliner 
Bradahaw  James,  glazier  and 

plnmber  * 
Bxoadhnrst  — ,  thread  mann* 

faeturer 
<krter    Bobert,    glazier    and 

plumber 
€Urk  Kdward,  taylor 
-Clarke  — ,  thread  mannfactturdr 

andmeroer 
Oookran  George,  f laisterer 
Cooper  John,  wheelwright 
Coppack  James  apothecary 
Cnrbiahley  Philip,  brazier 
Dale  William,  iunkeeper 
Darcnport  William,  hairdresser 
Dean     Samuel,      tiaker     and 

grocer 
Fairbrotlier       — ,        tinplate 

wori^er 
Field  — ,  gent. 
Tbden  Ber.  Mr 
Fodea  Joseph,  gent. 
Froggat  — ,  chandler 
Oatle?  Thomas,  batcher 
Oatley   Charles,    tunner    and 

butcher 
Oatley  Thoraiw,  hairdreaser 
Qoldamith  Jonathao,  breeches 

maker 
Hadfield  Ber.  Mr 
Hambleton  William,  gardener 


Hewit  Tkomaa,  flaxdresaer  and 

grocer 
Hewet  Thomas,  briokmaker 
Uilditch   John,    outcher    and 

innkeeper 
Hill  William,  sodlor 
HoUina  Joho,  attorney-st-law 
Howor.l   Ihomaa,   grocer    and 

hosier 
Howard  — ,  snrgooa 
Howard  Bobert,  taylor 
Hnmee  Thomas,  thread  manu- 
facturer 
Hmnes     John,     grocer     and 

batcher 
Jordan  — ,  glazier  and  plnmmer 
Kately  Archibal^i  inakeepor 
Kent  — ,  upholsterer 
Kiusey  — ,  gent. 
Latimore  — ,  draper 
Leather — ,  sadler 
Leech  Samuel,  bookseller 
Leech  Mrs,  bookseller 
LoQg  Pet<>r,  tanner 
Lord  John,  hosier 
Lord  Ber.  Mr 
Lowe  SamufI,  dyer 
Muolt  vVil.iam,  hairdresser 
Moo  e  Bichard,  taylor 
Moilaad  — ,  superrisor 
Moss  Thomas,  attomey-at-law 
Night  John,  malstr:r 
Nixon  John,  gardener 
Otevrell    James,     j^^iner    and 

cabinet  maker 
Pain  William,  plaisterer 
Parry  David,  at  the  Silk  Mills 
Pimlot  William,  sadler 
Potter  George,  brieklaysr 
Pot'er  James,  bricklayer 
Bead  Joseph,  joiner  and  eabinet 

maker 
Bowd  — ,  gcufc. 


Woodall  Charles,  grocer 
Woodall   Samuel,   joiner   and 

oabiaet  maker 
Wright  — ,  atioraey-at-Iaw 
Wright    Samnel,    attomey-at- 
law 
Wright  Thomas,  attorney-at- 
law 


Skellam  John,  mercer 
Smith  Mrs,  mercer  and  draper 
Smith  Thomas,  wooloomber 
Stringer  — ,  limner 
Swaine  Thomas,  joiner 
Taylor  John,  baker  and  grocer 
Toift  Thomas,  ironmonger  and 

grocer 
Wilkinson    John,    whitesmith 

and  ironmonger 

The  thread  manufactarors,  of  wkom  five  are  men- 
tioned, seem  now  to  have  disappeareil.  and  the  list  of 
lawyers  seems  also  to  have  become  reduced.  The 
claunishness  of  the  names  in  these  local  towns  is  not 
so  obsarvable  in  this  instauca  as  in  others  we  have 
noticeil,  although  a  few  of  the  distinctive  names  here 
mentioned  have  their  representatives  to-day  in  the 
little  town.  Ed. 

Grimlow. 
[369.]     I  h.xvo  in  my  poase^c^ion  an  old  map,   pub- 
lished about  the  yoar  17GJ>,  on  vrhioh  the   mail  road  is 
tracii],  raentioninjf  Stockport,    Hputon,  BUkebroofc, 
Grimlow,  and  Ardwick  G.      Earliah  liss  to  tho  right 
between  Hcahon  and  Bbkebroolc,  but  nearly  in  a  line 
with  thn  latter.    Grimlow  i;?  plao*»d  a  littlo  beyond 
this.    It  is  a  remarkable  oiroumstfinoe  that  no  men 
tion  ia  madoof  Lovonshulme  or  Lon-jsig^lit  iu  tliia  ?aap 
tho   next  place  being  HarJwiok   G.  or  Great.     The 
oollrgo  ani  Garatt  Hall  are  also  mentioned   before 
MancJesler.     A  short  article  of  great  iutorest  might 
bo  compiled  respecting  tho  phiees  lying  on  the  road  to 
Manchoster  and  its  surronndings.    This  Grimlo'.v  was 
a  puzzlo,  bnt  it  appears  in  a  bovik  published  in  1771, 
"The    Traveller's    Pocket  Book,     or,    Ogelby    and 
Morgan's  Book  of  tho  Roads."    At  page  90  tho  mail 
coach  route  from  London  to    Mancbester  is  given. 
Taking  up  the  road  at  Buxton,  we  find  mentioned 
Shawcross,    Disley,   Deyne,   Hessel^ravo,  Stockport, 
Heaton,  Grimlow,  Manchester.    Agiin,  in  a  now  map 
of  tho  country  round   Manchester,  published  about 
1780, 1  find  Heaton  Chapel — which  was  consecrated  in 
1765— Blaokbrook,  Levensolme,  Sl.ite  Hall,  or  Slade 
Hall ;  ICirkhams,  which  lies  between  Chorlton  Eow 
and  Gorton ;  and  then  comes  Ardwick,  Aucoats,  and 
Manchester.    But  there  is  »o  mention  made  of  Long- 
sight,  which  is  explained  by  Mr  Whittaker,  who  under 
this  head  says:— "The  whole  range  of  the  present 
road  to  Stockport,  from  the  second  milestone  to  the 
banks  of  tho  Mersey  is  popularly  denominated  High, 
street,  and  thereby  suiBoicntly  evinces  itself  to  be 
Roman,  and  the  first  half  mile  of  it  being  bo  direct 

has  obtained  tho  particalar  and  signative  appelatioa 

Longsight."  Grimlow  is  also  mentioned  in  a  Boad 
Guide  pablished  by  D.  Patterson,  seventh  edition, 
1786,  where  also  it  is  given  as  the  next  place  to  Man* 
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Chester  on  the  London  Boad,  which  is  stated  to  be 
fiOO  miles  from  Maoehester,  three  from  Heaton,  and 
f«ar  and  a-half  from  Stockport.  The  proper  name 
is  Grindlow,  and  u  rarioasly  spelt  in  the  old  sarroys 
Grendelawe,  Grenelow,  Qreolaw,  ^.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  name  formerly  given  to  that  portion  of 
Longeight  from  the  end  of  Plymouth  QroTe  and  ox- 
tending  to  Birch  Lane,  and  so  eastward.  In  the 
olden  time  there  was  a  marsh  in  this  locality,  known 
as  Greenlow  Laoh  ;  and  Grindlow  Marsh  Farm 
is  mentioned  on  the  ordinance  map,  issned  in 
1851,  and  is  described  as  lying  behind  the 
present  Independent  Ohapel,  which  was  bailt  on  part 
of  the  farm  land.  Aocordinj;  to  Higson's  "  History 
of  Gorton/'  this  farm  was  tenanted  in  1721  by  one 
John  Higson,  who  was  said  to  be  the  ewner  of  80 
paok'horses.  John  mast  have  been  a  man  who  set 
some  store  by  his  horses,  for  there  is  a  story  extant 
that  he  was  wont  to  carry  hie  flour,  a  load  at  a  time, 
on  his  own  back  from  Manchester,  thus  economising 
the  strength  of  the  80  by  extraordinary  exertion. 
It  is  reasonably  supposed  that  the  Tillage  proper  now 
known  as  Longsight,  lying  beyond  Birch  Lane,  was 
once  known  as  Grindlow.  The  remarks  of  Mr 
Whittaker,  the  historian,  show  it  was  called  High 
Street,  but  changed  for  the  reason  he  gives.  It  is 
possible  a  portion  of  the  present  village  might  have 
been  known  as  "  Grindlow,"  or  "  Grimlow."  There 
is  a  tradition,  which  often  loves  to  allay  itself  with 
something  romantic,  that  when  the  Scotch  rebels 
passed  this  way  in  1745  an  insurgent  general,  who 
lodged  in  a  long  low  row  of  buildings  which,  at  that 
time,  was  known  as  the  "Bed  Lion,"  bat  has  been 
converted  into  cottages,  which  stand  near  the 
Church  Inn,  looked  towards  the  old  town  and  re- 
marked, "  It  is  a  *  Long-sight'  to  Manchester."  It  is 
recorded  that  these  Northern  gentry  stole  a  valuable 
horse— one  of  the  precious  80— from  Grindlow  Marsh 
Farm,  putting  in  its  place  a  used-up  old  hack.  But 
there  is  another  explanation.  The  old  coach  road 
in  its  eourse  along  Bed  Bank,  Market  Lane,  Shooter's 
Brow,  Bank  Top,  Ardwiok-street,  and  Stockport 
Boad  is  very  devious,  but  from  Devonshire-street  to 
Lengsight  it  is  straight,  afiording  a  very  extended 
view,  hence  it  was  called  "  The  Longsight."  In  the 
GloBsarial  Gazeteer  included  in  the  second 
volume  of  "  Mancestroo,"  issued  in  the  '*  Chetham 
Series,"  under  the  editorship  of  Mr  John  Harland, 
Grindlow  is  derived  from  A.  S.  Grene— green  and 
A,  S.  Slaw,  a  heap  or  small  hill.  The  old  Grind- 
low  is  a  small  hill  or  elevation,  the  original  appella- 
tion is  still  preserved  in  Grindlow-street  and  Griad- 
jow  House,  heth  in  the  locality.  E.  H. 


Folk  Lo&x  :  A  Wondbrful  Mirror. 

L870.]  Amongst  the  various  curiosities  met  with 
in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855,  was  a  huge  concave 
mirror,  the  instrument  of  a  startling  species  of 
optical  delusion,  or  what  may  be  termed  magic  in- 
fluence. Oa  standing  close  to  it,  it  preeeuted  a  mon- 
strously magnified  dissection  of  the  physiognomy  of 
the  beholder,  but  on  retiring  from  it  a  couple  of  feet 
it  gave  your  own  face  and  figure  in  true  proportion  but 
reversed,  the  head  being  downwards.  Bat  retiring 
still  further,  standing  at  the  dietaQce  of  five  or  six 
feet,  you  saw  yourself  not  as  a  reflection,  it  did  not 
strike  you  as  such,  but  f  oar  veritabln  self  standing  in 
the  middle  part  between  you  and  the  mirror.  The 
effect  was  almost  appalling  from  the  idea  which  it 
suggested  as  being  something  supernatural ;  so  very 
startling,  in  fact,  that  men  of  the  etrongest  nervea 
shrank  back  involuntarily  at  the  first  view.  No 
doubt  this  was  the  secret  of  **  Echerhauseu,"  the 
•elebrated  German  magician,  who,  by  adding  the  pro- 
duction of  smoke  made  from  herbs  and  plants  which 
affect  the  senses  and  imagination,  produced  a  fearful 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  There  he  saw 
himself  in  a  disembodied  form,  as  it  were,  wreathed 
in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  the  gyrations  of  which  added  ta 
the  horror  of  the  scene.  Whilst  thus  placed  if  the 
person  held  in  his  Land  a  stick,  cane,  or  other 
weapon,  it  seemed  to  pass  clean  through  the  body  o' 
his  second  self,  and  also  appeared  on  the  other  side, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  figure  made  a  thrust  at  him . 
The  artist  who  first  succeeded  in  producing  such  a 
mirror,  brought  it  to  one  of  the  French  Kings,  if  I 
remember  aright  it  was  Louis  the  fifteenth.  He 
placed  his  Majesty  on  the  right  spot,  six  feet  from 
the  mirror,  and  bade  him  draw  his  sword  and  make  a 
thrust  at  the  figure  he  saw  standing  before  him.  The 
King  did  so,  but  seeing  the  point  of  a  sword  directed 
^o  his  own  breast  he  threw  down  the  weapon  and  ran 
away.  This  practical  jpke  on  royalty  eost  the  poor 
inventor  the  King's  patronage  and  favour;  his 
Msjesty  afterwards  being  so  ashamed  of  his  own 
cowardice  and  precipitancy  that  he  would  never  again 
*ook  ot  the  mirror  or  its  inventor  and  owner. 

Mr  Warron,  of  Edgeloy,  already  mentioned  in  these 
"  Notes  and  Queries"  (see  No.  234),  was  a  student  of 
BO  mean  calibre  in  those  occult  ecicntifio  inventions, 
and  I  have  been  told  he  was  deeply  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  Echerhausen,Bapti8ta  Porta,  Cornelia  B 
Agrippai  Friar  Bacon,  and  others,  and  possessed  a 
wonderful  amount  of  infloence  over  the  unlettered 
denizens  of  the  world  around  him.  A  ehoice  circle  of 
ohoson  and  confidential  friends  only  were  admitted  a^ 
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fellow  stadentfl  to  witness  his  wonderfal  magio 
prowess,  for  withal  he  was  a  man  of  kindly  and  genial 
dispofiitien,  bat  he  was  never  safe  from  valgar  fear 
and  saperstition,  constantly  having  before  his  eyes 
the  fear  of  *'  Sadlera  Wells"  and  his  Worship  the 
Mayor.  E.  H. 


The  Sbaxsbley  Family. 
Query  No.  885— June  4. 
[3710    Shakerley  of  Shakerley,  in  Lancashire,  and 
Somerford,  in  Cheshire.    This  famileyhave  been  seated 
in  Lancashire  from  a  remote  period-^**  Debrett's  Peerage 
and  Baronetage."    Elizabeth,  daughter  and  hftlrcss  of 
John  Legh,  of  Booths,  and  grand^danghter  of  Emma 
Gresvenor,  brought  the  property  of  her  family  in  Allos- 
took  to    her   husband,    Geoffrey  Shakerley,    Es(|.,    ef 
Shakerley,  in  Lancashire — "  Ormerod's  Cheshire,"  toI. 
3,  page  86.    Charles  Watkin  John  Buckworth   (son  of 
dharles  Buckworth,  Esq.,  of  Berks)  and  El<Ka  Shaker- 
ley  (daughter    of    Peter   Shakerley,   Esq.,  of   Holme 
assumed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1790  the  eumame  and 
arms  of  Shakerley  only.    His  son,   Charles  Peter,  was 
created   a   baronet   in    1838— **  Burke's   Peerage    and 
Baronetage."  H.  D.  B. 

Dickie. 
(Query  No.  847-Jan6 11.) 
[372  ]  In  an  account  of  the  opening  of  the  Man 
theater  and  Buxton  line  there  is  a  reference  tq  tho  ghost 
spoken  of  by  W.  J.,  in  whioh  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
window  of  a  houfe  near  the  line  at  Chapel-en-Ie-Frith 
is  the  skull  of  a  man  who  there  met  with  an  unti  mely 
end.  His  ghost,  as  the  story  goes,  has  unpleasantly  re- 
sented several  attempts  to  deposit  the  skull  in  the 
churchyard,  and  has  forced  the  restoration  of  tho  relic 
to  the  window  of  Tunstead  Firm.  The  railway  com- 
pany were  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  the  hatred  of 
Dickie,  as  the  ghost  is  called,  by  remoying  a  portion  of 
what  had  been  his  land.  It  is  the  steadfast  belief  in  the 
distriet  that  every  night  the  ghost  would  undo  at  the 
Comh*»  embankment  tho  work  which  had  occupied  many 
mm  during  the  day,  and  that  Dickie  was  only  propi- 
tiated at  last  by  an  interview  with  the  engineer,  at  which 
he  was  promised  a  free  pass  over  tho  Ime  for  ever.  Thus 
far  says  the  newspaper.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
g^eat  trouble  was  c.iused  at  the  embankment  near  the 
farm  referred  to,  by  tho  constant  shifting  of  the  founda- 
tion, no  sound  base  being  obtainable,  and  this  caused  the 
fearsome  story  above  alluded  to.  Tho  belief  in  this 
Dickie  is  general  throughout  the  district,  even  amongst 
educated  people.  Samuel  Laycock,  the  jovial  Lancashire 
song-writer,  has  some  good  rerseson  "Dickie,"  but  I 


am  unable  at  present  to  lay  my  hands  on  them.  Some 
other  correspondent  may,  however,  be  able  to  furnish 
you  with  them.  Owen  Johnson. 

Sakding  at  Weddinqs. 

(Query  No.  264, 276— May  7,  14.) 

[373.]    A  singular  and  peculiar  custom  of  "  sandinK 

at  weddings,"  and  other  seasons  of  rejoicing,  prevails 

in  the  town  of  Knufcsford.     Wedding  cake,  wedding 

gloves,  and  wedding  rings,  are  familiar  to  the   whole 

nation,  but  "  wedding  sand  "  belongs  pre-eminently 

to  Knutsford.    Its  origin  was  spoken  of  in  reply  No. 

277;  but  "Countryman's  Eamble  "  also  refers  to  the 

custom  as  follows : — 

Th^n  the  lads  and  tho  lasses  their  tandisheii  handing, 
Before  all  the  doors  for  a  wedding  wore  sandinj^ 
I  aHked  Nan  to  wed,  and  she  aaavrered  with  oaso— 
**  Ton  may  sand  for  my  weddiag  as  soon  as  yoa  please  " 

Sandbach.  J.  Henshaw. 

Tbeacle  Town. 
(Query  No.  241— April  29.) 

[374.]  I  am  toltl  by  an  old  commercial  traveller, 
who,  many  years  ago,  waited  on  Macclesfield  people 
in  the  grocery  trade,  that  the  term  '*  Treacle  Town  " 
originated  through  the  unusually  large  consumption 
of  treacle,  or  syrup,  which  was  eaten  spread  on  bread. 
Whether  this  was  due  to  the  poverty  of  the  people  at 
that  time  preventing  the  purchasing  of  butter,  or 
whether  it  was  owing  to  an  undae  development  of 
(*  sweet  teeth,"  I  know  not ;  bat  treacle  is  still  largely 
used  here  by  poor  people  with  large  families  and 
small  incomes. 

Macclesfield.  J.  Barlow. 

Jonathan  Thatcheb. 
(Qaorie3No.S82,859.— Jaue4,  17.) 
[375.]    Jonathan  Thatcher,  who  saddled  and  bridled 
his  cow,  and  rode  it  to  and  frem  Stockport  market  on 
he  27th  Novembor,  178 ^  was  buried  on  the  16th  Be* 
cember,  1789,  in  the  parish  churchyard.     I  remember 
eeing  the  gravestone  some  years  since. 

AliFBSD  BUBTON. 

The  Late  Mb  Fabbott. 
(Query  No.  818— Jane  11.) 
[376.]    I  think  I  shall  be  correct  in  siating,  in  reply 
to  this  query,  that  the  election  of  Mr  Thomas  Parrott 
as  town  clerk  and  coroner  for  the   borou?h  of  Maccles- 
field took  place  in   the  year  1829.    I  have  occasion  to 
remember  this  from  the  fact  of  a  very  heavy  fall  of  snow 
the  day  before  the  election,  and  that  winter  we  had  14 
weeks  continued  frost.  1  well  recollect  that  his  opponents 
on  that  occasion  were  W.  Brocklehurst,  Esq.,  and  J. 
Grimsdirch,  Esq.,  but  Mr  Parrott  was  eventually  elected 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  was  carried  in 
a  chair  through  the  principal  Htreets  of  the  town,  amidst 
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the  rejoicings  of  the  townepeople.  At  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  New  Municipal  Act,  which  was  in  the 
year  1836,  Mr  John  Brocklehurst,  M.P.,  wrote  to  Mr 
Parrott  saying  it  was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
aewly-appointed  town  councillors  that  he  should  con- 
tinue to  act  as  town  clerk,  and  he  did  so  up  to  his  death 
in  June,  1879.  I.  A.  Fisnbt. 

Joseph  Smith,  the  Moshon. 
(Qusiies  No.  850,  866— Jane  11,    18.) 
[377.]    I  enclose  copy   of  *^  Epitome  of  Faith   and 
Doctrines"  as   taught  by   Joseph   Smith,   the  Latter- 
Day  Saint's  (not  Mormon)  prophet.    I  can  endorse  the 
answer  made  in    your    last   issue,    but,  as   you  state, 
there  seems  to  be  something  misleadiog  in  it.    I  con- 
sider  it  my  duty  to  state   that  Joseph    Smith  never 
advocated  poligamy.    The  book  of  Mormon,  the  book 
of  Doctrines  and  Covenants  are  even  more  strict  on  this 
point  than  the  Bible,  and  the  standard  works  of  the 
Church  from  its  commencement  in  April,  1830  to  1881, 
strongly   condemn  any  such  practice  or  doctrine,  and 
that  class  of  people  now  in  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  going  in 
the  name  of  Latter-day  Saints,  but  truly,  followers  of 
Brigham   Young  were   publicly  opposed    to  it   up  to 
August    29th,    1852,    when     the   doctrine   of    poly- 
gamy   was     first     publicly     announced     in     Utah, 
eight     years    after    the    death    of     Joseph    Smith. 
It  is  now  the  leading  doctrine  of  their  ohurob,  and  is 

well  calculated  to  lead  it  to  the  d if  they  persist 

in  it.  Orson  Pratt,  at  a  special  conference  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  August  29,  1852,  preached  a  sermon  in 
defence  of  poligamy,  and  said  : — **  What  will  become 
of  those  individuals  who  have  this  law  of  poligamy 
tanght  thom  in  plainness,  if  they  neglect  it  ?  I  will 
tell  you,  they  will  be  damned,  saith  the  Lord 
Almighty."  This  and  similar  doctrines  are  the  por- 
tions of  Mormonisrn  you  objeot  to,  bat  allow  me  to 
cay  that  no  such  dootrines  are  or  ever  have  been 
taught  by  Latter  Bay  Saints.  The  opinion  of  the 
ohurob  may  perhaps  best  be  given  in  extracts  from 
the  much  reviled,  but  little  known,  Book  of  Mormon : 
— "  Truly  David  and  Solomon  had  many  wives  and 
ooDonbines,  which  thing  was  abominable  before  me, 
saith  tbe  Lord."  Jaoob  2,  6.  And  further  on  in 
paragraph  pix,  it  reads : — "  Wherefore,  my  brethren, 
hear  me,  hearken  to  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  for  there 
shall  not  any  man  among  yon  have  save  it  be  one 
wife  ;  and  concubines  he  shall  have  none.''  Extract 
from  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  5,  58  :— "  Let 
no  man  break  the  laws  of  the  land,  for  he  that  l^eepeth 
tbe  laws  of  God  hath  no  need  to  break  the  laws  of 
the  land."  And  in  the  Marriage  Covenant,  sec.  iii, 
par.  2: — **  You  both  mutually  agree  to  be  each  other's 


oompanion,  husband,  and  wife,  observing  the  legal 
rights  belonging  to  to  this  condition  ;  that  is,  keeping 
yourselves  wholly  for  oaoh  other,  and  from  all  other* 
during  your  lives."    The  L'ittar  Diy  Saints   may   bi 
found  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  almost  every  State  and  territory   in  the  Union 
of  America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.    An  intelli- 
gent class  of  people,  who  have  taken  pains  to  examine 
all  sides  in  relation  to  religion  as   tiujhb  by  Jesoe 
Christ  and  his  disciples,  and  believe  in  it,  and  simply 
try  to  advocate  the  pame  doctrines.    It  was  vsrv  easy 
of  people  in  the  days  of  Jesne  to  say  that  he  was  an 
Impostor— wag  possessed  of  a  devil— born  of  fornica- 
tion—a glutton  and  a  wine  bibber— an  enemy  of  man- 
kind  generally— but  He  was  true,  and  the  Christ  jast 
the  same.  The  sensible  people  eximined  His  doctrine  ; 
and  the  foolish  were  moved  by  gossip,   stories  and 
popular  rumonr,  until  they  raised  their  hands  and  re- 
euted  the  best  friend  »f  the  human  race.    It  is  jast 
as   easy  for   people  to  cry  in  this  age    **  Old    Jo» 
Smith"— gold  bible— monry    digger— impostor,    &o  , 
&o.    But  what  are  the  facts  in  the  case  ?      I  am  a 
Latter  Day  Saint  minister  myself,  not  of  choice,  bat 
from  conviction  by  the  force  of  evidence  adducod  on 
that  side  of  the  question ;  I  expect  to  be  one   until 
convinced  that  it  is  not  right,  and  it  will  tike  some- 
thing more  than  stories  to  do  it. 

Thomas  James  Wbnstbad. 
%*    In  justice  te  our  correspondent  we  insert  the 
following  from  the  epitome  he  mentions.      The  rest  are 
almost  in  exactly  the  same  wording  a^  the  Greed  gener  - 
ally  believed  by  all  Christian  sects.      ''  We  believe  in 
the  same  kind  of  organization  that  existed  in  tha  Primi- 
tive    Church — viz.,     Apostles,     Prophets,      Pastors, 
Teachers,  Evangelists,  &c.    I  Cor.  12.  28.    Matt.  10. 1. 
Acts  6.  4.    Bpe.  4.  11  j  2.  20.     Titus  1.  6.    We  believo 
that  in  the  Bible  is  eontained  the  Word  of  God,so  far  as 
is  is  translated  correctly.  We  believe  that  the  Canon  of 
Scripture  is  not  full,  but  that  God,  by  His  Spirit,  will 
continue  to  reveal  His  word  to  man  until  the  end  of 
time.      Job  32.  8.    Hebrews  13.  8.      Proverbs  29. 18. 
Amos  3.  7.     Jer.  23.  4. ;    31.   81. ;  34.;  33.  6.    Psalms 
85. 10. 11.     Luke  27.  26.    Revelatioas  14.  6.  7.;  19.  10. 
We  believe  in  the  powers  and  gifts  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel— viz.,  the  gift  of  faith,  discerning  of  spirits, 
prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  healing,  tongues,  and  the 
interpretation  of  tongues,  wisdoMi,  charity,  brotherly 
love,  &3.    1  Cor.  12.  l-ll. ;  14.  26.    John  14.  24.   Aets 
2. 3.    Matt.  28. 19.  20.    Mark.  16.  16.    We  believe  that 
maniage  in  ord  lined  of  God,  and  that  the  law  of  Gk)d 
'   provides  for  but  one  companion  in  wedlock,  for  either 
man  or  woman,  except  in  cases  where  the  contract    of 
marriage  is  broken  by  death  or  transgression.     Genesis 
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2.  18,  21-24  ;  7.  1, 7, 13.  Proverbs  5. 15-21.  Malaohi 
2.  14, 16.  Mat*.  19.  4-6.  1  Cor.  7-2.  Hetuvr^  13.  4. 
We  belieTe  that  the  doctrines  of  a  plarality  and  a  oom- 
munity  of  wives  are  Iiefe8ie9,and  are  opposed  to  the  law 
of  God.  Gen.  4. 19,  28,  24 ;  7.  9  ;  22.  2,  in  oonnpction 
Gal.  4th  and  5th  o.  Qen.  21.  8-10.  Mai.  2.  14. 15. 
Matt.  19.  3-9.  Weolaim  the  privilej^o  of  worshipping 
Almif^hty  God  according  to  the  dictates  ot  our  oon- 
■dence,  and  allow  all  men  the  same  privileg^o,  let  t^em 
worship  how,  where,  or  what  they  may.  Ed. 


[878  ]    Stoctepobt   Gomhon  Lands.— In  the  year 
1789    iiie     following    were    holders    of     oommoa 
lands  in  Stookport.      It  is  iateresting  as  showing  the 
names  of  persons  who  at  that  time,  aooordin/;  to  an 
old  document  in  my  possession,     resided   here : — 
Edward  Wild,  Mr  Berishford,  Mr  Francis  Nicholson, 
Mrs  Lowndes,   Edward  Warren,  Esq.,  John  Shal- 
croBS,  Esq.,  John  Davenport,  Esq.,  Thomas  Hadfleld, 
Talbott  Warren.  Esq.,  Mr  Lees,  John  Hall,   A.lder- 
man  Cooper,  William  Dodge,  Alderman  Gheadle,  Mr 
Pimlott,  Samuel  Heawood,  John  Kitchen,  Beginald 
Pearson.    Can  Mr  Hegiubotham  give  as  any  infor- 
mtiCion  respecting  these  common  lands  ?     From  the 
doonmenti  have,  it  would  seem  that  a  rent  was 
regularly  paid  to  the  town  by  those  who  held  them. 
The  rents  at  that  time  amounted  to  about  £2i  per 
year.  Sempsb. 

[879.]  Bbiap.lt  Bbow.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
say  whether  Bridge-street  Brow  was  not  at  one  time 
ealledBriarly  Brow?  In  an  old  book  I  pissess,  it 
fleems  to  adjoin  Bridge-street,  but  whether  it  mean^ 
Lancashire  Hill  or  Bridge-street  Brow  I  cannot  posi- 
tively say.  J.  Walxbb. 

Stookport. 

[380.]  PiLLAB  KEAB  Knutsfobd.— Da  the  way 
from  Chelford  to  Knutsford,  and  about  a  mile  from 
the  latfcer  place,  on  an  open  piece  of  ground,and  close 
to  the  road,  is  a  tall  and  slender  column  built  of 
stone.  Oan  any  of  your  Cheshire  readers  tell  me 
why  it  is  placed  there,  and  what  it  commemorates. 

Jacqxjbb. 

[881.  j  Top  o'th  Hill.— A.n  old  book  relating  to 
Stockport,  and  dated  1730,  gives  the  above  as  being 
in  the  town  of  Stoskport.  The  residents  at  that 
time  were  George  Nicholson,  Caleb  Smith  (who  had 
a  dyehouse  and  twisting  alley  there),  Mr  Tatton, 
Balph  Bills,  Mr  Milne,  George  Oldham,  Thomas 
Eyre,  Esq.,  Mr  Mottershead,  Mr  Marsland,  Mr 
Banratt,  Ao.  Would  this  district  be  Higher  Hillgate 
or  Ohnrohgate  ? 
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[382.]      Down    Sto'port    Wat    (Concluded):— 

The  oharm  ooasisU  merely  of  looking  into  a  rUba  of  water, 
OTer  which  the  '*  caiming"  one  hu.  •(  ooorse,  mattered  her  in- 
cantation—and  as  yon  gaz%  in  f dth  (there's  the  '  ab),  gradoally 
becomee  vNible  the  answer  to  yonr  enqairy.  '  ''a  o«n  eoaroely 
say  with  certainty  how,  in  this  case,  the  iiformation  was 
shadowed  forth  ;  hat  enough  that  it  led  to  the  result ;  the  fact 
to  oar  own  knowledge. 

Some  feir  mil^a  ofF,  resided  a  Tery  old  woman ;  infirm,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  at  the  poiut  of  death.  To  her,  goided,  as  he  said, 
by  the  Ti-tion  in  tha  gl«88,  tho  inqairer  went ;  she  proved  to  be 
the  sole  snrTivind^  member  of  the  family,  one  of  whom  was  the 
object  of  his  search. 

To  her  his  inqairies  were  bow  directed.  She  was  the  sister  of 
the  father,  conaeqaently,  tho  aant  of  the  niissing  yoang  man ; 
and  had  resided  with  them  after  the  death  of  the  mother.  At 
first  all  his  qoestioning  was  vain.  She  knew  nothing,  remem- 
bered noOiing.  After  a  while,  however,  she  ^athorod  a  reeollee- 
tionof  his  death  ;  yes,  he  had  died,  and  she  washed  and  pre- 
pared him  for  the  grave— to  be  sare,  he  died  at  such  a  time, 
was  baried  in  saoh  a  phoe. 

Before  many  hosrs  had  elapsed,  the  place  nimed  h^d  been 
explored,  the  spot  dng,  the  whole  ohox^yard  and  again  the 
xegiatry  searched ;  no  trace  coald  be  found. 

Now  the  sosficioni.  which  had  been  vagne,  became  fixed ;  and 
onr  friead  rot  tuned  to  the  bedside  of  the  old  woman,  determined 
to  find  tho  truth. 

It  needed  all  the  nntiring,  doggod  perseverance  of  his 
character  to  extract  frem  the  soiaeraule  creators  the  secret  of  a 
lifetime. 

Shegroane<1,  ehc  prayed,  she  wept,  she  accused  him  with 
embittering  her  last  hoars,  she  cursed  him  ;  she  was  In  turn 
speechless  withptm,  or  f eigne  i  death-agony  t^*  dismay  him. 

Bat  the  mnn  was  firm.  She  could  n  it  did,  ha  afterwards 
said,  till  she  had  confessed. 

One  other  was  present  dariac;  that  c  )nfesaIon ;  an  awful  seen 
was.  Tho  faint  light,  tUe  sjailid  h^vol,  thi  howling  wind* 
and  pelting  rain  without,  the  ghastly  withered  face  on  which 
the  groat  shadow  was  already  thrown,  tho  low  hoarse  mattering 
of  the  horrible  discloanrea— interrupted  now  and  again  by  a 
qneraloos  cry  that  she  would  tell  no  more,  that  thej  were 
killiug  her—It  was  a  uight  never  to  forget. 

It  seems  the  family  formerly  consisted  of  thef'ther,  this 
woman  (his  sister),  and  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one  1 1  nostum 
was  the  youngest.  He,  a  qui-t,  easy,  good-natnred  man,  had 
married  a  woman  whom  his  family  diHliked ;  they  did  their  best 
to  set  him  against  her,  and  Hnceepded  so  far  that  quarrelling 
and  nnhapptness  ensned,  and  the  young  couple  finally  sepan  - 
ted.  By  the  confession  of  the  old  woman,  it  appeared,  howew  i , 
that  a  partial  reconciliation  had  taken  place  ;  the  yonng  mjA 
went  in  secret  ta  visit  his  wife,  and  his  father  obtaining  a 
kaowled ^e  of  it,  protested  against  his  doing  so. 

On  the  night  in  question  the  young  man  retnrned  home  late ; 
the  father  and  annt  alone  were  np  to  receive  him ;  the  nsou 
wrangUng  ensned.  The  son,  for  the  first  time,  answered,  de- 
fended his  wife,  explained  things  which  had  been  to  d  as  afleet- 
iag  her.  The  father,  a  violent  man,  threatened  his  son  if  evmr 
he  visited  her  again.  The  yenng  husband  boldly  asserted  his 
intention  to  da  so.  and  in  a  moment  was  stmok  to  the  groand 
by  the  poker  the  father  had  caught  «p  in  his  fury. 

He  never  moved  again.  Horror  and  dismay  seiMd  npon 
themordorer  and  the  witnen.  They  teeolved  to  oonoeal  the 
k>dy. 

*'  These  hands  washed  and  burled  him,"  she  shzieked,  raising 
herself  np,  **  and  helped  cany  him  down.  We  baried  him  in 
the  cellar,  under  the  stones.  We  lived  thsra  till  ht  died.  Than 
— rve  tolled  ye  all  I  Ton'ro  kiUing  me— killing  me  r  and  the 
wretched  ereatora  fell  baek,  to  all  appsaranoe  dying.  She  Hftd 
but  a  few  days. 
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The  hoiiBo  she  had  aamed  was  searohed ;  In  th«  oellar  were 
fonsd  the  b<mea  o(  the  aufortiuate  joong  man— feaifal  eonflr' 
mation  (4  the  horrid  talc. 

How  that  father  had  Itted  and  walked,  eaten  and  slept,  abOTe 

the  rrmalnd  of  his  murdered  child,  HeftTcn  alone  knows.      He 
died  in  the  house. 

The  abaenoe  of  the  vioHm  had  been  aceoonted  for  hj  his  snp< 
posed  disHgreement  with  hirf  wife,  who  had  also  long  sinoe  died, 
the  brother  gone  abroad,  and  that  mlterable  woman  remained 
tho  sole  posstssor  of  the  dreadful  truth. 

We  need  har/lly  nay  that  the  di««o  ivery  was  kect  a««  qn?ot  a< 
po8«iblo,  dnco  it  must  have  ruined  the  property  aad  the  house 
IB  now  iohabi'eJ,  thongh,  f  trange  to  pay,  it  U  the  reported 
haunt  of  a  "  borgart.'' 

We  leave  oar  readers  to  make  what  oommen*;  they  jtlmite  on 
thistalo,  biv  5'i-r  only  th'it  they  will  distinguish  between  our 
share  in  tbo  n  luti  «n  ».nd  that  of  another,  for  whose  ststememt 
wemiist  discl'iimre.ioiwibilify.  Thwe  is  a  horrible  intnre«»t 
attachivblo  to  thu  facts  thenuelves,  safflolent  to  satisfy  tho  most 
romantio. 

We  have  hwn  passing  through  the  town  wh'lo  gossiping ; 
you  will,  ijo  doubt,  pardcn  oar  not  having  liagcroJ  in  its  unat- 
tractive streets. 

There  in  little  to  interest  save  tho  mills.  To  n  mind  rlelight- 
ing  in  such  result**  of  man's  inventive  sWU,  Htockport  affor.ls 
some  fine  specimens  of  thene  g'oomy  representatives  of  weilth 
and  power. 

That  huge  buildirg  yonder.  TvhoBo  myriad  windo-vs  tha  set- 
ting sunlights  up  so  brilliantly,  helougel  awhile  since  to  a  man 
whose  name  in  quoted  to  you  not  more  for  the  enormous  fortune 
he  poht-eased  than  for  the  mariner  ia  which  ho  einplovwl  it. 
DrinV,  gambling,  and  women,  ddirium  and  disease.  flll*»4  up 
the  chapter  to  iu  rloBe  by  an  eiriy  and  t^r-ibli^  death.  Hie  de- 
light, we  are  told,  was  to  collect  round  him  some  of  the 
tbiivinj?  tra.iesmenof  the  town,  and  plying  them  with  liquor 
till  Ofce  by  on.;  they  disappeared  beneath  the  ta'.le,  an.1  he  re- 
msined  undispntcd  victor  of  the  field.  The  history  of  i)iii  licen- 
tious ilensiues  would  rival  that  of  a  Grand  Turk,  or  tymnt  de- 
bauchee of  fe':dal  times.  Yef,  in  the  churchyard  where  he  lies, 
a  huge  monumental  slnb  bears  the  eulogistic  oitnlogue  of  his 
distluguiehing  virtues ;'  had  ho  lived  ano'her  year  it  was  in  con- 
templation to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  major. 

Contrasting  with  this  unwelcome  history  In  that  of  the  owner 
of  another  nnghry  pile,  also  within  sight.  He  came  a  poor  lad 
from  a  neighbouring  town,  ragse*!  and  shoeless  ;  by  dint  of  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  he  raised  himself  gradually  in  the  world 
till  he  bccnme  tho  )i04>-eRBor  of  a  vast  property,  the  employer  of 
hundreds  who  mention  his  name  with  roverenee.  and  are  proud 
to  work  under  him. 

We  should  fail  in  our  capacity  of  gnide  If  we  permitted  you  to 
quit  Stockport  without  visiting  its  market. 

Tbi''  is  held  on  a  larce  open  spaoo  on  what  is  called  the  Castio 
Bill.  The  old  wall  onoe  surrounding  the  castle  is  stil)  standing, 
and  to  this  part  the  cattle  are  brought  for  sale.  There  is  a 
market-house  bnllt  by  the  Corporation,  but  the  rate  of  sUnd- 
ings  is  BO  high  that  most  of  the  dealers  prefer  taking  up  their 
poets  in  tho  place,  which,  on  market  days,  is  crowded  wi'h  the 
small  ce-ereJ  stands  and  wooden  benches,  whereon  are  exiiosed 
the  various  merchandise.  H'- re  you  may  purchase  anything, 
from  a  box  oi  matches  or  a  red  herring  to  a  hat  or  bonnet  ready 
trimmed,  boots  and  shoos,  toys,  cooking  utenBil<,  articles  of 
domestic  use.  of  every  sort,  size  and  quality.  Horo  you  will 
find  •'  Cheap  Jack"  in  all  his  glory ;  hither  comes  the  quack 
doctor,  with  his  herbs,  drugs,  and  worm  powders  ;  every  avail- 
able iach  of  ground  is  pressed  into  service,  to  the  very  midst, 
where,  upon  the  bare  stones,  the  fent  (remnant)  dealers  spread 
their  medley  of  calicoes,  printed  muslins,  cloth,  and  wooUea 
Btvfls  ;  ai'id  hard  by  a  small  division  is  made  gay  by  the  flaunt- 
ing colonrs  of  feathers  and  flowers  and  ribbons  of  every  hue 
under  the  sun. 

It  is  a  strange  scene,  c^pcciallr  on  a  dark  night,  when  tha 
flaring  napthahghts  bring  oat  the  quaint- looking  booths  into 
strong  relief,  with  their  burlens  ef'meat,  fish,  poultry,  vege- 
tables, cheese,  bread,  cake,  fruits,  books,  medicines  ;  the  facto^ 
girls,  with  their  shawls  thrown  picturesquely  over  the  head,  the 
throngs  of  eager  costomers,  and  oTor  all  the  old  cathedral  dimly 


seen— blaok.  solemn,  watehful ;  it  rsminds  ns  of  the  picture  of 
a  Dntch  fair,  or  the  market-^dafes  in  the  old  English  tbnes 
long  gone  by.  while  tho  eries  of  the  sellers,  the  ohafferiag  of 
bnyers,  the  chink  of  earthenware,  tho  elash  of  tin  and  bnss 
veuels,  the  cackling,  crowing,  and  quacking  of  the  live  stock, 
form  a  concert  of  which  we  will,  if  you  plaase,  hasten  to  be  rid ; 
and  descending  one  of  the  very  steep  ascents  which  lead  to  the 
market,  cross  the  little  wooden  bridge  which  hare  arosses  what 
looks  liko  a  foul  ditch,  but  is,  in  fact,  the  poor  httle  Uersey, 
into  Heaton  Laoe,  thoiee  b^  a  flight  of  steps  cat  inta  tha  red 
sandstotie  rook,  and  we  are  I'l  "  Crowder's  Blelds,*'  as  jon  per- 
ceive, at  a  considerable  elevitioR,  whence  we  look  down  on  the 
town  with  its  scattered  lights,  its  dense  atJBosphere  hovering 
over  it  like  a  lurid  cloud,  its  murmur  borne  t**  us  faintly  upon 
the  evening  breese.  Here,  while  all  ia  still,  and  the  stars  ia 
their  far-  ff  kingdom  alone  look  itpon  us,  we  will  toll  over  a  tala 
o'  factory  life— of  love,  and  muMar,  and  mj^tery — a  tragedy 
acted  out  here  on  this  very  spot. 

•  •  a  •  •  a  a 

Our  walk  is  cnd«Ml— onr  gossip  finished.  We  have  chatted  wo 
know,  but  in  a  desultory  fashion,  upon  what  came  uppermoet 
in  our  rambles.  If  you  wished  to  hear  of  deeper  matters  you 
will  not  again  take  ns  f  ^r  vour  gniic.  We  could  have  told  you 
what  members  Si^ockport  returned,  of  rolitics,  and  of  «lut  is 
associated  with  th^m,  of  oouni<^,  nowh'<re  bus  in  tho  National 
8nng ;  of  h  )W  th**  free  and  independnnt  mill  operative  STercises 
his  g'oriouj  pririloae  of  voting  acc^rdiusr  to  his  ooascinnce  ;  of 
stAtiitica— deaths,  births,  and  marriage,  and  of  how  often  the 
first  pr  oedes  the  second,  and  tho  latter  i'  dispensed  with  alt> 
guthor ;  of  how  that  which  good  mother  Eve  r^^tccd  over  as  an 
especial  gift  of  her  Maker,  is  a  cure  to  be  prayed  for  averting 
(will  if  onlv  prayed  for) ;  we  could  have  discoursed  of  all  these 
and  more,  but  to  what  purpose  ?  T<>u  avert  yoor  eyes  from  the 
gratu'tons  exhitition  of  a  sore,  unless  you  caa  in  some  way  help 
to  heal  i:. 

Ed. 

Scolds'  Bbidles. 
(Query  No.  48-Feh.  91.) 
[888.]     In  adiition  to  the  namerons  IntereatiDg 
aocouDts  we  have  had  in  reply  to  this  fsery,  may  he 
plHced  the  following,  which  ia  taken  from  an  article 
written   by   Wm.   Andrews,  F.E.H.S. :  —  Cheshire 
mu^t  have  been  very  much  troubled  with  talkative 
women,  for  we  fin  1  traces  in  the  eounty  of  no  less 
1^^\n  13  branks.    Tbe^e  were  fnlly  deBcribed  in  a 
I  '  ^er  read  before  the  Historic  Society  of  Chester  by 
h  .  Brnihfield,  to  whoso  important  and  interesting 
ari.olewe  afe  indebted  for  our  notes  npon  them. 
The  city  of  Chester  famishes  fonr  examples.    We 
learn  that  the  Altrincham  braak  was  used  early  in 
the  present  century,      The  virago  on  whom  it  was 
need  declined  to  walk  through  the  streets,  so  she  was 
placed  on  a  barrow  and  wheeled  through  the  town. 
The  Macclesfield  brank  is  preserved  in  the  Town  Hall 
of  that  place,  and  has  been  used,  says  Dr.  Brushfield, 
within  memory,  and  the  authorities  are  still  sup- 
posed to  have  power  to  nse  it.      We  are  told  re- 
specting the  Congleton  brank  that  *'  it  was  formerly 
in  the  hands  of  the  town  jailer,  whose  services  were 
not  infrequently  called  into  requisition.      In  the  old- 
fashionel  half-timbered  houses  in  the  borough  there 
was  generally  fixed  on  one  side  of  the  large  open 
fireplaces  a  hook,  go  that  when  a  man's  wife  indulged 
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her  scolding  propensities,  the  hasband  sent  f'^r  the 
town  jailer  to  bring  the  bridle,  and  had  her  bridled 
And  obaioed  to  the  hook  vntil  she  promised  co  i.ehave 
herself  better  for  the  fataie.  I  have  seon  one  of 
these  hooks,  and  have  often  heard  hnsbands  say  to 
their  wives,  'If  yon  don't  rest  with  yonr  tongne,  1*11 
Bend  for  the  bridle  and  book  yon  np."  Another 
sketch  illostrates  the  most  brutal  example  of  English 
branks.  This  bridle  was  in  use  at  Stockport,  an  1  a 
more  or«el  method  of  f  aieting  the  scold  we  cannot 
imagine.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  affix  it  in  its 
destined  position  withoat  serioasly  woandiag  the 
tongue.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  find  in  the 
adjoioi  c:  county  of  Derby  that  tracen  of  only  one 
brank  have  been  discovered,  and  we  have  no  record  of 
its  having  been  used.  The  Derbyshire  bridls  was 
formerly  kept  at  the  old  Poorhouse,  Ohesterfield,  and 
bears  the  date  1688.  For  a  long  time  the  Derbyshire 
women  have  borne  exemplary  characters.  Philip 
Kinder,  writing  two  centaries  ago,  says:  *'Th« 
country  women  here  are  chaste  and  sober,  very  dili- 
gent in  the  housewifery;  they  hate  idleness,  and  love 
and  obey  their  husbands.*' 

£d. 
MoTTRAM  Cross. 

(Qoery  No.  86L- Jane  18.) 

[384.]    Mottram  Cross  was  erected  in  the  year  1882 
by  the  then  lord  of  the  manor,  replacing  a  former 
oroBS,  supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity.    The  base  of 
the  present  cross  is  a  portion  of  the  formor  one,   bat 
whether  the  ancieot  cross  was  etinding  up  to  the 
erection  of  the  present  one,  nnd  if  so  what  has  become 
of  it  I  am  unable  to  say.    Tradition  asserts  that  here 
there  used  to  be  a  mart  for  the  sale  and  exohaoga  of 
''wives.*'    But  I  am  inclined  t?  believe  this  very 
doubtful  story  to  bo  a  myth.      It  is  oortaia,  however, 
that  in  the  *'  good  old  days**  the  field  just  beyond  this 
cross  was  used  for  bull  baiting  and  similar  amuse 
ments.      The  cross  itself  is  of  solid  grey  stone,  and 
stands  at  the  junction  of  four  roads,  leadiag  respec- 
tively   to     Alderley,     Prestbury,     Adlington,    and 
Wilmslew.     It  is  not  cruciform  in  shape,  but  it  is 
more  after  the  style  of  an  obelisk.      In  front  of  the 
cross  are  engraved  the  three  bulls'  heads,  which  sur- 
mount the   coat  of  arms  of  the  Wright  family  of 
Mottram  Hall.      The  Bull's  Head  is  also  the  sign  of 
the    neighbouring    inn.      Whether    the   cross  was 
originally  erected  as  a  praying  station  by  the  monastic 
houses  formerly  existing  here,  as  the  Alderley  Cross 
■eema  to  have  been,  or  whether  it  was  merely  a  butter 
orou  similar  to  those  which  are  found  iu  different 


parts  of  the  county,  is  a  matter  of  opini  )n,  although 
the  latter  seems  most  probable.  In  pasainir  let  mo 
remark  that  it  is  strange  the  many  interesting  re- 
mains in  this  neighbourhood  should  not  be  better 
known  to  the  antiquarian  world.  The  old  Hall  is  a 
vary  interonting  structure  of  rreit  antiquity  partly 
surrounded  by  an  anoiant  moa*^.  An  old  timbered 
farm-houae  at  Lee  Hall  is  also  supposed  *o  b3  of  very 
ancient  dite.  Then  thnre  is  an  nld  disuB  *d  rraveyard 
near  Mottram  Common,  nnd  an  anoiant  chapel 
formerly  stood  in  the  fields  near  the  crobs. 

MoHram-9t  -  Indrow.  C.HB. 

How  OF  Tbsiss. 

(Qnery  No.  888.— Jnne  18  ) 

r385.]  A«i  r<>?ardfl  thin  suhjoot  I  mav  just  say  that 
the  original  number  of  the  row  of  trees  was  thirty. 
Twenty-nine  of  whinh  still  I'emain,  and  the  other  is  to 
bo  found  here  in  Mottram,  on  Mr  Taylor's  eatate, 
Higher  House  Farm.  I  am  not  in  possession  of  the 
data's  either  of  tho  original  planting  of  the  trees 
or  oF  the  removal  of  the  solitary  one  to  Mottram,  but 
I  havo  no  doubt  some  of  your  Lindow  readers  will 
furnish  them,  and  I  think  "Lindow"  will  find  an 
answer  to  bin  query  and  a  good  deal  of  other  curious 
information  in  F.  M.  L's  Hiet'^ry  of  Lindow,  a  small 
work  publiflhfld  some  years  ago.  C.H.B. 

Mot{)ram-St.- Andrew. 

Joseph  Smith,  thb  Mormon. 
(Qaeries  No.  850,  896, 877.— Jono  11, 13,  25.) 
[386.1    A  short  time  since,  a  gontleman  wished  to 
know  the  character  of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  teach- 
ings ;  I  replied  to  the  question,  and  answered  it  truth- 
fully, and  supposed  the  whole  would  be  published,  but 
am  sorry  to  say  it  was  not ;    I  trust,  however,  yon 
will  publish  this  all.     Some  gentleman  contradicted 
the  doctrine  and  teachings  that  I  gave  rekj^-n-^ting 
Joseph  Smith,  and  said  that  '*  there  was  something 
misleading  in  it,"  but  there  was  not.  I  have  his  works, 
and  what  I  say  I  am  prepared  to  prove.      Jos'epli 
Smith  did  practice  polygamy,  and  advocated  the  same, 
and  this  gentleman  that  put  this  piece  in  the  paper 
said  polygamy  was  not  practised  among  the  Mormons 
until  eight  years  after  his  death,  that  is  not  true,  for 
I  know  three  of  his  wives  myself,  and  am  personally 
acquainted  with  them ;  they  live  in  Silt  Lake  City. 
There   were   others     besides     Joseph     Smith    that 
practised  polygamy  at  the  same  time ;  and  by  the 
command  of  the  Almighty,  too,  this  doctrine  is  being 
taught  by  the  Latterday  Saints  to-day,  and  will  be  as 
long  as  man  is  permitted  to  live  upon  the  earth.    The 
gentleman  wishes  to  carry  the  idea  that  inasmuch  as 
David  and  Solomon  had  many  wives  and  oonoubinss 
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that  it  was  Rbominablo  in  the  sight  of  Goil.  I  wish  to 
inform  the  render  i  hat  God  did  not  tell  them  they 
wore  condc  mned  beoaa  so  of  their  wives,  neither  does  th« 
Bible  say  so.  David  liad  many  wivps.  and  was  a  man 
nf  ter  God's  own  heart,  ao'i  his  sin  was  not  by  haying 
wives,  bat  by  having  Urinht  the  Hitiit<?,  pnt  to  death 
and  oommittintr  adal'cry  with  his  wife;  this  was 
abominable  b  fora  the  Lord,  an  1  wouM  b<9  ro'sr.  the 
same  as  it  w>>^  than;  po  yoa  see  it  «7>h  not  by  huvir^ 
a  plnrality  r.f  wives  t^at  he  was  coiulemned  for.  I 
have  no  desire  th.it  any  person  tihinli^,  ngiin^t  their 
will,  aofvp?  i-n"  dDotrini* ;  bn^I  h'\Vv"»  i.  dos'ro  to  pHce 
before  tho  pcoplo  -^  i  nnders^nniinff  of  our  f:iith,  that 
iliey  may  not  be  led  astray  in  rejrar.l  i>>  it,  ir  I  I  ave 
foaiid  too  often  to  have  been  tho  oaso,  in  coTv^rqnence 
of  the  misrc'prfi8ent\tions  thit  a^o  abro'ifl  upon  the 
subject.  Im  Gpnes's,  17th  chap,  and  19'h  versp,  wo 
find,  in  relntinn  to  Abraham,  ^Yo  fath"r  of  thefaithfnl, 
a  frioud  of  Go'i,  who  mirri»«d  two  wiv  s  in  cr.^er 
doabtless,  that  he  might  a-isi^^t  to  replt^ni^h  and 
multiply  abu:i  ^-mtly,  and  God  pail,  **  Sarah  thy  wife 
shall  bare  thow  a  son  irde-d  ;  and  thou  «h  ilt  clI  his 
nameLsinc;  and  I  will  e-tablish  my  novpnant  with 
him  for  an  everl  istiaiT  covonxnt,  ual  wifc'i  his  sood. 
after  him,  and  as  for  I^hmiel  I  have  hoard  thoo 
behold,  I  have  blesacd  him,  and  will  mak-i  him  fruit- 
ful, and  will  multiply  him  exceedingly  ;  twelve  princes 
shall  he  btget,  und  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation." 
H'sre  are  promises  mai**  b,'  Go.l  to  Abraham  in 
regard  to  the  son  tha*;  w.ih  promio'j.l  fiv)m  Abrahi-n's 
first  wife,  an  1  also  in  regi-d  to  wh.bt  G)l  wouM  do 
for  Inhmiel,  the  son  of  his  second  wife.  God  did  not 
seem  to  mak^  any  difforenoo  f  xsept  ^so  fir  as  thoro  be 
in  the  natur.)  of  tho  blesslDg?  in  r'^-^rd  to  the  two 
sons,  althoQ^h  they  were  the  sons  of  t-vo  difiF>*rant 
wives,  with  whom  ho  lived  at  tUa  sam?  time.  I 
will  oouolnde  this  subjuct  for  the  proscnt,  and  if  your 
readers  wi^h  any  mare  iaformatiou  regarding  this 
point,  I  would  be  pleased  to  give  it  at  your  request. 
The  gentleman  that  put  the  list  piece  iH  the  paper 
about  Joseph  Smith,  oallod  himself  a  Latterday 
Saint;  I  will  be  short  and  pointed  and  say  I  don't 
believe  it,  for  the  saints  don't  boliov3  in  some  of  the 
principles  thit  he  advocates.  His  dootrino  proves  to 
methitheis  a  Josephite,  and  they  first  gob  their 
name  by  people  who  have  apostatized  from  tUis 
chnroh  and  organisad  a  okurob  of  their  own,  and 
oalled  it  the  Josephite  Church.  Wo  Litterday  Saints 
claim  to  have  been  (divinely  commissioned,  with  that 
saoie  power  that  the  ancient  apostles,  were  to  go  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  kindred,  tongue, 
and  people,  to  disseminate  the  principles  of  life  and 


salvation ;  we  go  without  purse  or  poript,  and  offer  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  without  money  and  without 
price.  Newton  Farb. 

Gh  Asking. 
(Query  No.  88.— Feb.  36.) 
[387.]     A  few  months  ngo  a  number  of  your  oor- 
respondonts  f^Ave  thoir  exporipnoo  of  "charming."    I 
had  thonjjht    to  have  rushed  in  with  the  oro'vd  and 
told  you   that — althiagh  not  a  female,  still— I  was  a 
'  onarm'»r,"  but  as   I  hid  not  tried  the   mysterious 
art  for  a  numb«'r  of  years  I  kept  in  the  backgrround  ; 
b'lt  now  that   I  can   app-»ar   with  flying  colours   I 
con'-P'Trroinly  vontwr-)  to  the  front.     Now  for  it  ;    I 
will  lell  yon  all  about  it.    Yesterday — jjool    Sunday 
a?  ic  was — T  was  in  tUi'  kitchon  molly-cotting,  tlat  is, 
my  wife  was  not  well,  and  T  was  cl  -aning  eome  sal^d 
for  t'^o,  when   in  ran  my  little  boy,  all   hurry  and  ex- 
ciforaent.      I  Kail  to  him  *'  Wnat's  to  doP"      He   re- 
plied "  I  want  a  big  key  to  put  down  F—'s  back,  his 
n-^se  i?   blec'ling  and  ho  cinnot  stop    it,  end  it   baa 
hoen  blt»eding  over  so  long.'*     Tho  idea  flashed  across 
ray  aiind,  "now  is  tho  timi  to  apain  try  ay  charm." 
I  8»n  tn  t'le  boy,  *' Oi,  nnver  mind  th*)  key,  his  nose 
will  POO. I  aton  bl^odipg,"  and  I  recited  to  myself   the 
*'  charm.**     In  a  littl-^  whilf  after  I  went  out  and  saw 

Y ,  who  is  a  teighbour's  son,  standing  nil  ri;jht 

r.t  hia  father  door,  and  I  apked  him  when  his  nose 
ceased  blocdinpr,  and  he  said  "Just  when  you  sent  to 
crqnire  if  it  was  stopping."  This  was  about  throe 
miRutfs  after  I  had  reppated  the  charui.  Now,  sir, 
your  readers  may  laugh  ad  libitum—1  give  them  free 
licence,  but  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  S'o  all  the  merri- 
nent  this  statement  will  provoke;  nryortheleas,  it  is 
true.  Now  for  tho  liistory  of  the  "  charm."  It  waa 
p'7-»n  by  my  grandmother  to  ray  father  ;  ho  gave  it  to 
n  and  told  me  that  so  long  as  I  kept  it— those  are  the 
Wi.  Is — a  secret,  I  could  do  this  thing,  but  so  soon  as 
I  divulged  it  I  could  no  longer  successfully  practice 
it ;  and  that  he  could  not,  after  giring  it  to  nae,  use  it 
any  longer,  and  if  I  wished  it  to  be  of  use  after  my 
time,  it  could  only  bo  of  service  by  being  surrounded 
by  the  same  conditions,  and  that  I  could  only  give  it 
to  one  person.  C&bdo. 

Peculiabitibs  of  Bibds. 
(Query  No.  267.— May  7.) 
[888.]  On  Sunday,  June  19th,  I  was  with  a  friend 
driving  through  Adlinf^ton,  and  when  approaching 
the  brook  near  the  Hall  we  were  snrpriaed  to  sec  a 
fine  wild  heron,  measuring  about  five  feet  across  the 
wings,  start  up  and  fiy  t  >  a  plantation  near  where  it 
was  lost  to  sight.  Such  a  sight  I  think  is  rery  rare 
now>a-days«  B.  J.  S. 
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The  Lite  Mb  Pabbott. 
(Qasry  Nos.  848,  876  -Jane  1 1 ,  26.) 

[389  ]  Mr  Fianey  is  in  error  in  stating  that  *'  the 
election  of  Mr  T.  Parrott,  as  Town  Clerk  and  Coroner" 
of  Macclesfield,  was  in  1829.  lb  was  in  1830,  aod  the 
appointment  was  "Common  Clerk,  Clerk  to  the 
Statntes,  Clerk  of  the  PeiCP,  and  Coroner."  As  Mr 
Finney  states,  Mr  Parrott'a  opponents  were  Mr  J. 
Grims  litch  and  Mr  W.  Brocklehurst,  and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  a3d  that  on  the  day  of  nomination  for 
the  oflBce  (previously  filled  by  J.  Clulow,  Esq.),  the 
show  of  bards  was  decideily  in  favour  of  Mr  Parrott. 
A  poll  WHS  demanded,  and  the  first  day  the  polling 
was— Griinsditch  So,  Parrott  35,  and  Brooklehnret 
34.  On  the  Fecond  day,  it  was  65,  64,  and  58  re- 
spectivfly;  and  on  the  third  day,  when  Mr  Grims- 
ditch  Hod  Mr  Brocklebnrsfc  retired  in  favonr  of  Mr 
Parrott,  who  was  accordingly  elected,  there  were  10 
votes  for  each  candidnte  recorded.  In  1885,  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  New  Municipal  Act,  Mr 
Parrott  receive  1  the  following  letter:— <•  Hurdsfleld 
HouBO,  Dec.  29th,  1835.  Dear  Sir,— At  a  meetiag  of 
the  councillors  elect  held  this  evening,  they  have 
unanimonsly  resolved,  upon  their  inansruration,  to 
appoint  you  Town  Clerk.  As  president  of  the  meet- 
ing, I  have  pleasure  to  add  that  the  gentlemen  who 
spoke  on  the  occasion  expressed  in  unqualified  terms 
their  approbation  of  the  talents  and  aptness  you 
have  evinced  as  a  public  functionary,  and  I  am 
directed  to  reqaesb  your  attendance  at  the  Town 
Hall  to-morrow  night-  I  have  the  honoar  to  re- 
main, your  obliged  and  humble  servant,  John 
Bbocklehdbst,  Juur." — Mr  Parrott  sent  the  following 
reply:— "Macclesfield,  Dec.  29  bh,  1835.— I  have  this 
morning  received  your  flattering  not©  as  to  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  councillors  elect  in  my 
favour  as  Town  Clerk.  I  have  only  time  now  to 
acknowledge  your  letter.  Thanking  you  for  the 
courteous  terms  in  which  you  have  conveyed  to  me 
the  sense  of  the  meeting,  I  have  the  honour  to 
remain,  your  faithful  servaot,  T.  Pabbott.  J. 
Brocklehurst,  £sq.,  M.P." 

Macclesfield.  B.  Stubbb. 

rSOO.]  Mestur  Edditur,— I  wroite  fat  say  Mester 
Finney  wur  rung  i  tellin  yoa  Tommy  Parrott  wur 
electit  tb'  Teaun  Clerk  i  1829;  it  wur  i  1830,  un  aw 
think  Mester  Barlo  war  reet  i  tellin  yoa  abeaut  th' 
trade  mon,  us  at  tbat  toime  o'  th'  day  or  neet  oather 
you  met  a  soon  th'  Maxfilt  foak  goint  thur  work  at 
foive  o'clock  i'th  mawnin  ur  ub  noon  oather,  when 
th' factory  bells  wur  ringin  1  aw  parts  o*  th'  teawn, 
wi  trade  buttyg  i  ther  hands,  oather  brad  ur  woot- 


cake,  azin  us  they  alaum't  th'  trade  ofi  o'  ther 
meawths,  "Has  th'  bell  rung?"  un  trade  wur  as 
thick  then  yoa  met  a  cut  it  wi  a  noife.  Fact,  aw 
Bhure  yoa.  Misteb  Finney  Iz  bell. 

[391.]  First  Co-op£bative  Societies. — Can  any 
of  yoar  numerous  correspondents  inform  me  when, 
and  where,  the  first  Co-operative  Stores  were  held  in 
Stockport ;  also  the  names  of  directors  and  secre- 
taries ?  ,       B,EB.  H. 

[392.]  «*  Jack  Sidebottom."— Can  any  correspon- 
dent give  an  account  of  this  very  eccentric  character, 
who  lived  near  the  Old  RoaJ,  Heaton  Norris,  about 
the  year  1840  ?  Eeo.  H. 

[393.J  Queen's  IxceME.— I  have  frequently  been 
asked  as  to  the  source  of  the  income  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen.  Can  any  of  your  reailers  inform  me  of 
the  annual  amount,  from  wheuoe  it  is  derived,  and 
any  other  particulars  on  the  subject  ? 

Owen  Johnson. 

[394.]     HiSTOBT  OP  LiNDOW.— One  of  our  corres- 

pendents  this  *eek  mentions  •*  P.  M.  L.'s  History  of 

Lindow."    Where  can  a  copy  of  this  bo  seen.     Ed. 

♦"■ 

BiBps      AND      Thundeb.    —    A      Correspondent 
writes:— "In  Nature,    June  2,  Mr  J.Shaw  states 
that  during  a  violent  thunderstorm   on  May  28,  he 
heard  the  chaffinches  and  the  bhckbirds  continuing 
their  song  even  when  the  thunder  peila  were  loudest, 
and  the  swallows  kept  basily  skimming  even  when 
the  forked  lightning  was  flashing  and  terrifying  the 
horses  in  the  field.      This,  although  not  usual,  will 
easily  be  paralleled  by  the  recollections  of  many  of 
your  oonntry  readers.      Gener.Uy  the  lower  animals 
seem  to  be  silenced  and  terrified  by  the  thunder,  but 
occasionally  some  even  of  our  comraonist  birds  will 
Bhow  their  saperiority  to  such  fears  by  loud  singing, 
in  which  their  merry  notes  aUernate  with   the  peals 
of  thunder.    In  Tborason's  famous  description  of  the 
thunderstorm  the 'listening  fear  and  dumb  amaz  - 
ment  all '  is  one  of  the  strikinsr  features.      Still  more 
striking  is  the  picture  which  Shelley  has  given  of  the 
shrieking  sea  birds  in  a  thunderstorm  on  the  coast — 
Seo!  the  lightDingB  yawn, 
Belnging  heaven  with  fire,  and  the  lashed  deeps 
Glitter  and  boil  beneath  ;  it  rages  on. 
One  m'ghty  st'eam,  whirlwind  and  wmvea  upthrown. 
Lightning  and  hall,  and  darkness  eddying  by 
There  is  a  pause— the  nei  birds,  that  were  gone 
Into  their  caves  to  shriek,  come  forth,  to  spy 
What  calm  has  fall'n  on  earth,  what  light  is  ia  the  sVy." 
An    English    paper   contains    an    account   of   an 
"  educated  oyster"— the  bivalve  "  following  its  master 
up  and  down  st  urs."    Tha  English  Journal  appears  to 
think  this  is  a  very  remark.iblo  feaf,  but  there  ia  a 
m»n  in  Coney  Island  who  has  taught  a  soft  shell  clam 
to  stand  up  on  its  hind  legs  and  bark  like  a  dog.    We 
think  it  was  Barnnm  who  once  taught  an  oyster  to 
turn  a  double  flip-flap  over  17  elephants,  and    beg  a 
chew  of  tobiicco  in  the  Chinese  language.      And  the 
ovster   was   only   a   little   cove,    too.— Jlformfowt 
Herald, 
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Satubdat,  July  9th,  1881. 


Ohxshibb  Families:    "Shakbblvt  or  Soxbr- 

PORD." 

[896.]  Apropos  of  the  Query  No.  885  reUtinfr  to 
this  familji  we  give  the  following  from  Barke'a 
*'Higtory  of  the  Oommoners  :" — "  The  ancient  family 
of  Shakerley  deriveB  from  Adam  de  Shakerley,  living 
temp.  Henry  III.  whose  son,  Henry  de  Shakerley, 
eaponsed  Ellen,  heiress  of  Shotte worth,  of  Shotte- 
worth,  and  from  this  marriage  lineally  descended 
(Geoffrey  Shakerley,  of  Shakerley,  living  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  Vll.,  who  married  first  jGano,  sister  of 
Rokert  Langley,  ef  Edgeoroft,  and  had  issae  two 
sons  and  one  daughter.  G-eoffrey  Shakerley  espoused 
seoondly,  Anne,  [this  lady  had  previously  been  mar- 
ri'^d  to  John  Leigh,  Esq.,  of  Booths  (son  of  John 
Legh,  by  Emma,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Bobert 
Orosvenor,  of  Holme),  and  had  an  only  daughter  and 
heireBsl,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Booth,  of  Dunham 
Massey,  but  had  no  further  issue.  He  was  suo- 
oeeded  at  his  decease  by  his  eldest  son,  Peter 
Shakerley,  Esq.,  of  Shakerley,  living  8th  Henry  Till., 
who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Legh,  Esq.,  of  Booths,  and  was  succeeded  at  his 
decease  by  his  son,  Geoffery  Shakerley,  Esq.,  .  of 
Holme,  who  married  first  the  daughter  of  Lawrence 
Holland,  and  secondly,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Tenables,  of  Kinderton.  He  died  5th  June,  1547, 
leaving  issue  (by  which  wife  is  not  positively  ascer- 
tained, but  probably  by  the  first)  six  sons  and  four 
daughter.  Geoffrey  Shakerley  was  suceeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  Peter  Shakerley,  Esq.,  of  Holme,  who 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  oo-heiress  of  Sir 
Bandle  Mainwaring,  of  Over  Peover,  and  dying  6th 
January,  1558,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Geoffrey  Shakerley,  Esq  ,  of  Holme,  who  was  sheriff 
of  Cheshire  in  1610.  He  espoused  Jane,  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Beeston,  of  Beeston,  and  had  issue— 
Hugh,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Busbury,  Esq.,  of  Stanney,  and  djing  vita  pairis, 
left  issue,  seven  sons  and  eight  daughters.  One  of 
the  latter,  Dorothy,  married  William  Legh,  Esq.,  of 
Booths,  sheriff  of  Cheshire  in  1630.  Geoffrey  Shakerley 
died  in  1618,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
Peter  Shakerley,  Esq.,  of  Holme,  who  married  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Philip  Oldfield,  Esq.,  of  Bradwall, 
and  by  ker  (who  married  after  his  decease  William 
Vernon,  the  Cheshire  antiquary)  he  had  a  son,  Sir 
Geoffrey  Shakerley,  knight,   hia  snooessor  in    1624. 


This  personage,  a  staunch  and  devoted  loyalist, 
suffered  severly  for  bis  aitaohment  to  the  Stuarts.  He 
was  several  times  imprisoned,  and  had  his  lands  con- 
fiscated. Upon  the  Bestoration,  however,  he  obtained 
restitution,  and  was  appointed  by  the  King  governor 
of  Chester  Castle.  In  Pennant's  '*  Wales  "  is  re- 
corded a  gallant  exploit  of  this  stout  cavalier.  During 
the  battle  between  Poyntz  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang, 
dale,  on  Rowton  Heath,  Colonel  Shakerley  was  com- 
missioned to  carry  the  intelligence  of  an  advantage 
of  the  Boyalieta  to  the  King,  in  Chester,  then 
beleagured,  and  to  avoid  a  troublesome  circuit,  he 
crossed  the  Dee  in  a  tub,  liis  horse  swimming  at  the 
side;  and  offered  to  carry  back  the  King's  commands 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  the  same  manner.  Charles 
delayed,  Pojntz  rallied,  and  the  Eoyal  Cavalry  were 
destroyed,  which  put  an  end  to  his  Majesty's  project 
of  joining  Montrose,  who  was  then  in  force  in  Scot- 
land. Sir  Geoffrey  espoused  first,  Katherine,  daughter 
of  W^illiam  Pennington,  Esq.,  of  Muucaster,  in  the 
county  of  Cnmberland,  by  whom  (who  died  4th  April, 
1673)  he  had  issue  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He 
married  again,  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Dolben,  Esq., 
of  Segroyt,  in  Denbighshire,  and  had  further  issue, 
George,  of  whom  hereafter  as  saccessor  to  his  half- 
brother  Peter.  John,  twin  with  George,  died  sins 
prole  in  1709.  Sir  Geoffrey  Shakerley  died  in  1696, 
at  the  age  of  78,  and  was  interred  at  Nether  Peover. 
[In  the  north  side  of  Holme  chancel,  in  Nether 
Peover  Church,  a  large  and  handsome  mural  monu- 
ment of  marble  is  erected  to  the  memory  Sir 
Geoffrey.]  His  eldest  eon  and  heir,  Peter  Shakerley, 
of  Holme,  was  Governor  of  Chester.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Mainwaring,  bt., 
but  dying  issueless  in  1726,  ho  settled  his  estates  upon 
his  half-brother,  George  Shakerley,  Esq.,  of  Holme 
and  Gwersyllt,  who  married  Ann,  youngest  daughter 
of  Sir  Walter  Bagot,  of  Blythefield,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  by  whom  (who  died  in  1767,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  89)  he  had  issue  to  survive  infancy. — 1. 
Geoffrey,  born  in  1706,  who  married  Anne,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  John  Hudleston,  Esq.,  of  Newton, 
by  whom  (who  remarried  Lord  Kilmorey)  ho  left  at 
his  decease,  in  1783,  no  surviving  issue.  2.  Peter, 
Buccessor  to  hia  father.  8.  John,  died  sine  prole,  in 
1725-6.  4.  Goorge,  in  holy  orders,  died  Hue  prole,  5. 
Frances,  married  in  1748,  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynn,  bart.,  and  had  two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder. 
Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  bart.,  was  father  of  the  present 
Sir  Watkin  Williams- Wynn,  bart,  of  Wynnstayi 
M.P.  for  Denbighshire.  Mr  Shakerley  died  2nd 
February,  1756,  and  was  aaooeeded  by  his  eldest  saif 
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yinoif  80D,  Poter  Shakerley,  Esq.,  ef  Holme,  wko 
married  tmoe,  bat  had  one  daBghter  only  (by  his  first 
wife.  Add,  daDghter  of  Joho  Amsoo,  Esq.,  of  Leee) 
whioh  daagbter,  Eliza  Shakerley,  encoeeded  to  the 
estatoE.  This  lady  esponsed  Id  1764,  Charles  Baok- 
worth,  Esq.,  of  Park  Plaoe,  Id  the  oouoty  of  Berks, 
sometime  a  lieatonant  in  the  Royal  British  Fosileers, 
and  had,  with  other  issue,  a  sod,  Charles- Watkin- 
John  Backworth,  (Csq.,  who  assumed  thn  sarname  of 
Shakerley  in  1790,  and  was  the  proprietor  iu  1884. 
Arms — Arg.  a  ohev.  vert  between  three  hillocfss  of 
the  second.  Crest — A  hare  ppr.  res  ling  her  fore  feet 
on  a  pnrb  or.  E^tates—Somerford  Hall,  township  of 
Somerfor^l,  parish  of  Astbary ;  Biglej-onm-Yate 
Hoaees,  and  Allostaoh  and  Brereton,  in  the  parish  of 
Brereton  ;  all  in  the  ooanty  of  Chester.  Shakerley, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  Park  Place,  Berks ;  and 
Winchester-sfreet,  in  the  city  of  London.  Seats — 
Somerfurd  Hall,  in  Cheshire ;  Park  Plaee,  Berkshire." 

Ed. 

Sandbacu  100  Years  Ago. 
[396.]     Broster's  *•  Guide  fo    Chester,"  dated  1782, 
gives  the  following  (articulars  regr^rding  thi^  town  : — 

Sandbftch  i-i  a  neat  Bzaall  town,  Fcatod  on  the  Biter  Weelook, 
and  diiitaat  161  miles  Irom  London  :  it  has  a  market  on  Thurs- 
day«  Bi<d  two  fairs— viz.,  on  Eaijter  Tnesday.  and  on  the  Thurs- 
day after  the  ICth  of  September  ;  here  ia  a  handsome  ohoroh , 
and  two  cr<)88e(>. 

A  List  of  the  priTietpal  Tradeimen,dte.^  in  Sandbaeh. 


Bostock  Samael 

Broome  Thorn  <  a,  g'cot. 

BjTOOiue  VTiltiam 

BuU     Thomas,     mero>T     and 

drartT 
Darlington  Bichfttd 
Pnrnii'.ill  John 
J9^iiivall  George 
Galley   Richard,   meroer    and 

draper 
Ganiet  Hamael,  gont. 
Had^on  lUsT.  Mr,  vicar 
Henshall  Georj^e,  corn  dealer, 

grocer,  and  haberdasher 
HUditch  Jchn 
HodsoD  QcHjTge 
Holland  John 

lindop  William,  G^rge  Inn 
Ix>unde8  Thomas,  gent. 
Lownds  William,  jnn. 


Mainworing  John,  Esq. 
MUiington  Thomas,  surgeon 
Parker  Johu  Hubert,  Esq. 
Parrott  Thomas 
Podmore  Richard,  ironmonger 
Pmudiove  Joseph 
itavonscroft  Thomas 
liichardson  Robert 
l^iolmrd8<<n  John 
^ibdon  John  Rev.,  curate 
SkcriTati  Josejjh,  attorney-at- 

law 
Twf-mlow  Richard,  surgeon 
Wells  John,  K^q. 
Whitehead  William,  attorney- 

at-law 
Whitney  Thomas 
Wright  Thomas,  cheese  factor 
Wright  Ikomos,  gent. 

£d. 
Deaths  of  Posts. 
[397.]  According  to  a  record  in  an  old  pamphlet  we 
have,  it  would  appear  that  the  followers  of  the  Muses 
are  an  unlucky  band.  We  are  told  that  *•  Campbell, 
Clare,  CoUins,  Nat  Lee,  and  Southey,  died  mad ;  Swift 
died  an  idiot,  and  Cowper  religiously  read  ;  Burns, 
Byron,  Keats,  and  Spencer,  died  of  broken  hearts; 
Oaarles  died  of  grief;  Dibdin,  Dryden,  D'Urfey,  Ben 
Johnson  and  Lovelace  died  fn  poverty  ;  Goldsmith  died 
in  poverty  and  despair ;    and  Butler  through  neglect 


and  want ;  Chatterton  died  famished,  and  by  suicide  ; 
Samuel  Johnson  died  in  a  morbid  apprehensiom  of  death ; 
Kirke  White  died  of  ooasumption ;  Shelley  was 
drowned ;  Otway  died  of  hunger,  and  was  ohoked  ; 
Congreve  died  by  grievous  sickness  and  infirmity  ; 
L.  E.  L.  was  poisoned  ;  Pope  died  of  extreme  debility 
and  decline;  Milton  died  blind,  and  in  great  poverty 
and  neglect;  Savage  died  in  Newgate;  Wordsworth 
died  blind;  Walter  Scott  died  completely  worn  out; 
Gay  died  of  depression  of  spirits,  &c."  Although  in 
one  or  two  instances  there  is  slight  exaggeration  in  this 
list,  the  facts  mainly  are  correct,  and  are  a  striking 
commentary  on  the  deathless  fame  that  hallows  most  of 
these  names.  Ed. 

Mannebs  and  Gustous  of  Old  Stockpobt. 

[398.]    Peace  EooiNa.— This  was  generally  done 
either  in  Easter  Week  or  on  the  Saturday  previous. 
The  custom  is  not  confined  to  any  partioular  locality 
but  is  common  in  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  whole  of 
the  north  of  Earope.      To  trace  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  these  curious  customs  woold  be  a  difficult 
task.    It  is  supposed  that,  as  a  Turk  is  introduced 
into  the  tale  of  the  "  Seven  Champions  of  Christen- 
dem,"  it  must  have  sprung  into  existence  during  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.      The  two  words,  "  mummer" 
and  "  masker,'*  are  of  similar  signifloatioDt    being 
derived  originally  from  the  Danes  {mumme)^  in  the 
Butch  maume.     When  it  is  remembered  the  Danes 
overran  England  from  the  year  1016  to  1039,  a  period 
of  23  years,  during  which  they  had  three  Danish 
kings,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  these  manners  and 
customs  should  gain  a  footing  amongst  us.      Brand, 
in  bis  "Popular  Antiquities,"  says:  "Ik  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  instituted  in  imitation  of  the 
sigilaria  or  festival  days  added  to  the  ancient  satur- 
nalia."   But  it  matters  very  little  how  it  originated. 
It  is  certain  that  for  centuries  this  cust3m  has  been 
a  source  of  amusement  to  high  and  low  at  the  joyous 
festivals  of  Christmas  and  Easter.      In   the  arrange- 
ment of  these  matters  gre-it  skill  was  displayed,  the 
performers  being  dressed  out  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  the  Morris  dancers,  having  white  shirt  sleeves  and 
white  trousers  ;  the  partisans  of  St.  George  having 
blue  stripes,  sleeves,  and  red  ribbons ;    whilst  the 
opposite  used  blue  ribbons,  the  handkerchiefs  with 
which  the  arms  were  bound  round  being  of  a  similar 
colour.    Bub  this,  I  think,  has  become  a  matter  of 
fancy.    High  caps  of  pasteboard,  decorated  with  gold 
and  beads,  and  other  trinkets,  were   worn,  and  they 
iavariably  carried  a  sword,  the  weapon  of  knight 
errantry.    The  words  are  so  well  known,  we  need  not 
introduce  them  here,  but  we  may  observe  they  vary 
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jMOordiDK  to  the  oostoms  of  different  looalitieB.  Mr 
J.  Heywood,  of  ManobeBter,  has  pablished  those  used 
in  thie  locality.  E.  H. 

Folk  Lore. 
[899.]  In  the  Maneheater  Guardian  pnblished 
Jnly  28tb,  1832,  the  following  strange  advertisement 
is  to  be  fonnd:^"A  yoang  married  man  several 
years  ago,  being  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester 
in  a  poor  state  of  health,  met  with  a  gentleman,  who 
told  him  his  indisposition  was  caased  by  an  evil- 
minded  person,  which  he  (tbe  gentleman)  conld 
remove.  If  this  advertisement  meets  the  eye  of  that 
gentleman,  he  will  oblige  the  suffering  party  by 
giving  his  address.  Direct  P.  Y.  at  the  printers'." 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  the  young  man  attained  his  object, 
and  got  rid  of  the  evil,  real  or  imaginary,  which  had 
been  oant  upon  bim.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  not 
nncommoH,  the  writer  of  this  having  been  applied  to 
freqaently  to  remove  the  evil  from  them.         P.  J. 


Queen's  Incohe. 
(Query  No.  893-  July  2.) 
[400.]  The  following  particulars  on  this  subject 
will,  I  believe,  be  found  correct.  I  out  them  from  an 
old  newspaper  :—'*  By  an  Act  passed  soon  after  her 
Majesty's  accession,  by  which  the  Queen  waived  her 
light  to  and  interest  in  certain  hereditary  rates, 
charges,  duties,  and  revenues,  which  by  her  preroga- 
tive she  might  have  claimed.  The  civil  list,  i.e.,  her 
income,  is  fixed  at  £385,000  per  annum.  Maoy  people 
have  an  erroneous  idea  that  this  sum  is  actually  paid 
to  the  Queen  every  year.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The 
oivil  list  is  divided  into  six  classes.  Class  I  really 
represents  the  amount  of  money  paid  to  her  Majesty 
for  her  private  use.  This  amount  is  ^£60,000,  which 
is  payable  in  monthly  instalments  as  long  as  her 
Majesty  lives.  Class  2,  which  appropriates  £181,260, 
is  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  her  Majesty's 
household.  Class  8  appropriates  a  still  higher  sum, 
jei72,600y  and  is  for  the  expenses  of  the  household. 
Boyal  housekeeping  and  royal  parties  and  balls  must 
bo  kept  up  on  a  royal  scale,  and  anyone  who  has 
visited  the  Buckingham  Palace  raews  and  the 
Windsor  stables — not  to  mention  the  royal  kitchen^ 
will  not  wonder  that  this  sum  finds  plenty  of  channels 
for  its  disposal.  The  amount  of  Class  4  is  small,  and 
its  purposes  are  almost  entirely  charitable.  Out  of 
the  sum  of  £18,000,  £9,000  is  devoted  to  what  are 
termed  *'  Boyal  bounty  grants"  and  '*  special  service 
Awards."  Class  5,  whieh  consists  of  the  payments 
iBftde  as  pensions  to  deserving  literary  and  scientific 


persons,  or  to  any  that  have  deserved  the  gratitude 
of  their  country,  does  not  come  out  of  the  £335,000 ; 
but,  by  a  special  clause  in  the  Act  before  referred  to, 
the  sum  of  ^1,200  is  set  apart  from  the  Coneolidated 
Fund  in  each  year  of  the  Sovereign's  reign  for  this 
purpose.  The  civil  list  pensions  now  amount  to 
upwards  of  JC17,G00,  after  allowing  for  deaths.  Class 
6  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  reserve  fund.  The 
amount  of  it  is  £8,040,  and  it  may  be  used  towards 
meeting  a  deficiency  in  any  of  the  other  classes." 

HlSTORICUS. 

The  Plaque  at  Wilmslow. 
CQoery  No.  845.    Jaae  10.) 

[401.]  Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  stone  in  a  field  on 
the  left  band  nidn  of  the  road  gnin?  from  Aldorley  to 
Mobberley.  On  it  had  been  out  tho  initials  "  E.  S.," 
and  the  date,  1665.  In  tho  parish  registers  at  Wilms- 
slow  is  the  entry,  "1665.  July  the  17th  day  was 
buried  E.  —  Stoneaw,  at  her  own  house,  she  being 
suspected  to  dye  of  the  plague,  she  but  coming  home 
the  day  before."  To  this  has  been  added,  *'  In  a  field 
near  Smallwood  house,  now  belonging  to  tbe  Vicar 
of  Enutsford,  1788."  I  made  enquiries  at  the  time,  but 
could  learn  northing  further  than  that  her  name  was 
Ellen  Stoner,  that  she  had  been  a  servant,  and  came 
home,  but  from  whence  my  informant  could  not  say. 
The  plague  was  raging  in  London  at  this  time,  and 
also  at  Byam,  in  Derbyshire ;  but  this  is  the  only 
instance  I  am  aware  of  at  Wilmslew,  although 
scattered  instances  occur  round  about. 

Alfsed  Bubton. 
The  •'  Ancient  Crosses,"  Sandbach. 
(No.  852. 867.    Jane  18,  25.) 

[402.1    Ii^     Mr   GoBs's    essay   it    will   be   noted 

that     "Kings   vale   royal    of    England"     objects 

to  the  theory  ef  these  crosses  being  of  pre-Christian 

origin.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  add  that  Mr  Goes, 

in  continuing  his  paper,  argues,  "That  the  early 

Christian  fathers  found  it  expedient,  ultimately,    to 

compromise  with  the  ancient  people  of  this  land  in 

their  unconquerable  veneration  for  their  Menhirs, 

or  obelisks— symbols  of  the  sun's  rays — and  to  call 

these  Menhirs  crosses,  although  they  were   really 

tapering  obelisks ;  and  to  permit — what  they  could 

not  prevent — the  continuance  of  the  worship  thereof; 

but  under  the  new  Christian  title.     Some  of  these 

ancient   monuments  afterwards  received  Christian 

sculpture." 
Sandbach.  W.  J.  Habfeb. 

Bow  OF  Tbbbs,  Ohoblet. 

(Qtiexle8No.803,885.    June  18,  July  2.) 

[403.  J    I  have  no  reliable  date  on  the  subject,  but  I 

shoold  think  that  the  splendid  row  of  trees  were  origi- 
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xuJIy  planted  when  the  lurm  opposite  which  they  are 
was  a  redidenoe  oi  aome  importanoe.  The  old  farm,now 
in  a  dilapidatad  oondition,  is  a  remarkable  sti  uutnre, 
and  bean  on  the  ohimaey-staok  the  words,  oat  in 
ancient  oharaoters,  "  Bdmnnd  Dunoalf,  ▲  d.  1607." 
The  chimneys  are  similar  in  oonstrnction  te  aome  of 
the  old  halls  in  Cheshire,  three  shafts  with  the 
points  joining.  There  is  a  story  told  that  at  the  time 
of  the  flnreat  plagne  in  1600  a  lady,  who  visited  at  this 
honse,  died  from  the  plague,  it  being  supposed  that 
she  brought  the  infection  with  her,  andwasbaried  in 
haste  in  a  field  adjoining.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  more  of  this  Danoalf  family. 

Sempxb. 
[•«•    See  Reply  No.  401.1 

Pbculiabitibb     ov   Bm»8. 
(No.  987,  888-May  7,  JqIj  ±) 

[401.]— I  can  support  the  assertion  of  B.  J.  S.  in 
jmu  last  issue  as  to  the  heron  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
bourhood  of  Adlington.  On  the  same  day  referred  to 
by  E.  J.  %  I  saw  a  heron  flying  along  the  BoUin 
Valley  at  Wilmslow,  and  evidently  making  for  the 
direction  of  Adlington  or  Prestbary.  The  bird  is, 
indeed,  a  rare  visiter,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  to  note 
that  other  specimens  of  rare  birds  are  said  to  have 
been  seen  this  season.  W.  T. 

Wilmslow. 


[406.]  Bksotzoh  aw  Bavdbaoh  Paksb  Qbuboh.^ 
Oan  any  of  year  readers  give  date  of  the  ereetion  of 
ihischuxoh.  It  is  said  that  it  was  zeetoied  in  the 
16th  century.    Can  anyone  give  partieulars. 

W.  J.  Habfmji. 

[406.]  A  SvconsFUL  Makuyaotubib.— In  the 
article  entitled  <*Down  Sto*port  way"  there  is 
a  reference  to  a  manufacturer  who  came  into 
Stockport  a  poor  M,  ragged  and  shoeless,  and  who 
afterwards  beoame  the  possessor  of  a  vast  property. 
Who  was  he  P  Histobiovs. 


[407.]  Disiran)  Gbatitabi>  at  1£ottbav*St.- 
AjffDBiw.^Are  any  of  our  readers  in  a  position  to 
five  us  fuller  partionlara  of  the  disused  ohurohyard 
situated  near  the  Crons  at  Mottram.  Ed. 

[406.1  Whitb  NAROT.*-At  Bollington  there  is  a 
pile  of  stones  on  the  top  of  a  hill  which  the  natives 
oall "  WhiU  Nanqy."  I  should  like  to  know  how  it 
got  the  name  and  what  it  signifies.  J.B. 


Satubdat,  Jult  16th,  1881. 


TozjiiicAOHB  Fault. 

[409.]  The  very  ancient  family  of  Tellemaehe 
claims  Saxon  descent,  and  have  flourished  with  the 
greatest  honour  in  an  uninterrupted  male  sueeessien 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Lady  Jane  Tellemaehe, 
younger  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Lionel,  third  Earl  of 
Dysart^  died  1802,  and  was  suceeeded )  y  the  eldest 
son  of  her  flrst  marriage  (with  John  Delap  HalUday, 
Esq.),  Admiral  John  Biohard  Delap  ToUemaohe,  who 
married,  in  1797,  Lady  Elisabeth  Stratford,  daughter 
of  John,  third  Earl  of  Aldborough,  and  had  issue— 
1,  JohUi  Lord  Tellemaehe,  of  Helmingham,  county  ef 
Suffolk;  Peckfortoa  Oastle,  Oheshire ;  and  Helming- 
ham Hall,  Suffolk.  S,  Wilbraham  Spencer.ToUe- 
maohe,  of  Dorfold  Hall,  Oheshire,  who  married,  1844, 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late  Bct. 
James  Temkinson,  of  Dorfield  Hall.  —  **  Burke's 
Landed  Gentry."  —  *'  Hottram-in-Loogdendale.  —  In 
1691,  Sir  Thomas  Wilbraham,  Barfc.,  obtained  from 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  a  grant  in  perpetuity 
of  these  manors.  On  his  death  they  passed  to  Sir 
Lionel  Tollemache,  second  Earl  of  Dysart,  who  had 
manied,  in  1680,  Grace,  his  eldest  daughter  and 
oo-heir.  They  have  ever  since  continued  in  this 
family,  being  at  present  held  by  Lord  ToUemaohe,  of 
Helmingham,  Peckforton  Oastle,  Oheshire,  and 
Helmingham  Hall,  Suffolk."— **Barwaker's  East 
Oheshire,"  vol.  9,  page  117. 

Saadbaoh.  H.  D.  B. 

Sovas  AMD  Ballads  ov  thb  WoBKna-OLASsns. 

L416.]  On  December  10th,  1880,  a  eorrespendent 
in  the  **  Oheshire  Sheaf'  was  oomplaining  that^ 
having  been  to  Stockport,  the  faces  of  the  girls  seen 
there  were  anything  but  pretty ;  and,  in  replying, 
Mr  Hughes,  the  editor,  whilst  conveying  the  idea 
that  his  oonespondent  is  rather  hard  on  her  sex, 
gives  the  following  verses,  being  a  copy  of  an  old 
street  ballad,  well  known  some  years  ago.  Thinking 
the  lines  may  be  new  to  some  of  the  leaders  el 
"Notes  and  Queries,"  I  send  you  a  copy  :— 

IHH  PBBTTT  OIBLS  OF  BTOOKPOBT. 

Ton  Stoekpoxt  lads,  tad  lassM  too 
AfUnUtm  psj  my  woids  imte^ 
ru  stng  yos  now  a  wseor  two 
Of  the  pietty  giris  of  BtoApoik 


Pewn  BXDgats,  as  yoa  pass 

No  ftlx  0*  wahts  Is  half  so  thnng; 


What  ohaxniBg  fMss  an  I 

Hm  pMMy  glds  af  Stoskport. 
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Their  1097  ebMk  and  tparklinff  eye 
MaV«  kb«  lads  smil«  as  th«T  paw  by ; 
Ko  enonlttg  t  >x  is  half  ao  aly 

Aa  the  pretty  girla  of  Sioekport. 

TJke  fiity  qnrens  they  trip  aloDg. 
Small  baekata  on  their  arma  are  hoDg ; 
And  laughing  faeea  refgn  amoog 
The  preiiy  girla  of  StookporL 

Thair  dreas,  their  avrooa,  neat  and  fine. 
Their  bl«oHballed  ffhoea  with  ih.ae  oomblae; 
Their  aUna  like  p-ilished  marble  ahiiM^ 
Tho»e  prttty  girla  at  Stockport. 

Around  th^ir  ne^ks  ao  debonair 
Large  rowA  of  coral  baada  tbey  weftr, 
Auu  cnr-tings  liko  lorae  foreign  fair, 
Tbo«e  pretty  girla  at  Sbuokport. 

On  *"n»7TTday  nig^t  -  forgire  the  aln  I  - 
'( >•  ihe  JoUy  Hatters  they  flouk  in. 
To  drink  nun,  brandy,  al«>,  or  gin. 
Do  the  pretty  girla  of  StAokport. 

'Whene'er  the  bell  for  market  ringa. 
They  boy  them  ribbouB,  combe,  and  ringa , 
Bat  at'll  they  bvy  no  prettit'r  things 
Than  the  pretty  girla  of  Stockport. 

W.  J.  w. 

[411.]    When  aboat  18  years  of  age  I  jeined  the 

A.N.O.  of  United  Od<:lfbllowB,  nnd  nt  the  lodge  anni- 

▼eraaries  in  thia  locality  beard  the  following  soDg 

▼ery  frequent]  j  :— 

▲a  BoUn  an  Oraninm  vero  gooln  to  tcawn, 
Befwizt  them  booath  they  spent  hiavo-a'Oroawn  ; 
'WhLat  ({obiu  drank  one  glaaa  owd  Gr^niara  drank  two. 
Till  hoo  wtr  aa  drnok  aa  ar  Darid's  owd  soo. 
An'  as  they  wece  gooia  cwii  Grai  ium  did  fo 
Into  a  deep  doytch  an'  to  Pobin  did  eo, 
"  £hl  bleaa  thi:e,  Robiu ;  eh  I  bleaa  thee,"  said  h«o  ; 
**  Eh,  blees  thee,  Bobin,  come  hither  and  poo  1 " 
Then  Bobiu  he  laid  fiist  howt  on  her  foot, 
To  poo  her  ont  o'  t*  i-oytch  he  thought  he  eomld  do't ; 
He  poo'd  an'  he  poo'd  till  Iw  made  his  arm  aora. 
**  0,  dang  ic,"  says  he.  "  I  can  poo  thee  no  more.*' 
Oird  Oraninm  hoo  didn't  mi'  h  like  i>aoh  a  fo, 
And  to  Bubin  once  more  hoo  loader  did  eo, 
**  Eh  I  bleaa  thee,  Bobin,  th  1  bleaa  thee,"  said  hoo; 
**  Eh  I  ble^a  thee,  B(.bin,  come  try  'tother  poo.'* 
Then  hebin  he  potVd  with  hia  moiiEht  an'  ida  main. 
Till  he  bzonghi  owd  Graniimi  to  th'  bank  once  again  j 
"  Eh  1  bleaa  tbee,  Bobin,  eh  I  bless  thee,"  said  hoo, 
**  Eh  t  bless  thee,  Bobin,  thon's  poo'd  a  rare  poo." 
An*  as  they  nere  gooin  owd  Grauiam  did  say, 
*   '*  Tha  deearres  a  new  Jacket  for  pooing  to-day ; 
There's  an  owd  ua  o*  grandad's,  an  wish  it  were  new, 
ir'or,  bleaa  thee,  Bobio,  thon's  peo'd  a  rare  poo." 

It  will  be  abeut  40  years  since  I  first  heard  this  so&g. 

E.H. 

QUAXBB    BVSIAL  OeOXTNSS. 

[412]  In  Saturday's  Oity  Newt  appears  the 
following  extract  on  this  subject,  from  the  pern 
of  enr  townsman,  Mr  J.  Owen;  it  will  have  ft 
special  interest  because  of  the  informatiem 
contained  in  the  last  two  or  three  lines:— 
"There  is  an  enclosure  at  Mile  Bnd,  Stockport, 
partly  wftUed  and  partly  hedged  in,  said  to  have  been 
used  as  a  burial  groond  by  the  Friends,  bat  only  one 
interment  took  place.  The  r.ody  was  sabsequently 
remoTed  and   reinterred  in   the   neighbourheod   of 


Wilmslow.  At  Whitley,  in  Chwhire,  i  an  or 
burial  ground  of  the  Qa«ikers.  It  is  a  square  plot  of 
about  20  by  25  yardn,  anrl  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall  four  t3  five  feet  in  heij^bt.  There  are  numproua 
irrave  moands,  but  only  one  grives'oue,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy :-~ 

Here  lyeth  inter- 
red the  bodi  of  John 
Starkey  late  of 
Stretton  g^nt.  wko 
departed  this  life 
the  10th  day  of  April  in 
the  44  yc are  of  bis 
aqe  aunn  domini 
1686 

Pout  FTKERA  VIBTV8. 

Below  is  a  shield  wi^h  a  stork  engrave  1.  In  a  wood 
near  Burton  Church,  Cheshire,  were  some  years  ago 
two  itones  covering  the  remain)},  it  is  said,  of  two 
Quakers.  Oue,  partially  overgrown  with  the  bushes, 
bore  traces  of  nn  inForiptlcn  in  oa{  itals.  All  I  could 
make  out  was  "  the  body  of  bji^—  16fi8."  On  the 
other  stone,  which  Iny  in  the  line  of  foo'patb,  I 
oould  uoly  trace  the  figure  7  and  in.  I  bolieve  the 
burial  gronnrl  menti<  u^a]  by  0.  B.  W.  rs  being  on  the 
left  of  the  highroHd  from  Presrot  to  St.  Helens  is  not 
a  Quakers' burial  gronnd,  but  hus  been  used  by  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  the  ueigbbourhood.  There  are 
the  remains  of  an  oLl  cross  and  a  few  gravestones 
around,  bat  in  a  terribly  ne;>1ected  state.  I  recollect 
passing  it  in  1830.  nnd  the  sight  of  those  old  stones, 
BO  lonely-looking,  gave  me  my  first  antiquarian  im- 


pression, 


>» 


Ed. 


"  The  Owl  akd  the  Tew.*' 


r418.]  The  following  p^em,  which  ha?  not,  we 
V  'eve,  been  previously  published,  and  which  was 
Wj  ten  by  Mr  Joseph  Harst,  who  was  once  well- 
kni.  wn  in  Cheadle,  and  who,  we  believe,  lived  and 
died  there,  wUl  be  read  with  interest  not  only  by  the 
residents  of  Cheadle,  but  by  the  general  public  :— 

The  last  time  I  paas'd  Cheadle  Ohnrohyardbeloce, 

The  beHa  and  the  organ  were  in  aa  uproar. 

So  I  thon^t  rd  JoHt  803  if  their  quarrels  were  ended. 

If  the  organ  and  bells  lud  eaoh  other  befriended. 

All  waa  damb  round  the  ehuroh  as  the  dead  in  their  grares. 

Bare  the  wind'a  ffentle  whitper  that  pass'd  through  the  loaves 

On  the  tree  that  has  stood  for  a  century  or  two 

At  the  end  of  the  ehurchjard,  they  eall  it  %  Tew. 

On  the  wall  I  sat  down,  and  I  lifted  a  sigh 

In  remembmnoe  of  f rienda  that  lay  buried  hard  by. 

But  my  mind  waa  withdrawn  from  the  thoughts  of  the  dead 

By  a  fluttering  uoiae  in  the  tree  o?erhead. 

And  I  oould  not  make  out  what  it  was  for  my  soul. 

For  it  might  be  a  sprite,  but  I  think  'twas  an  owl. 

It  spoke  to  the  tree  on  whose  branehes  it  sat 

la  a  tone  of  true  friendahip,  I'm  oertain  ef  that, 

And  said,  **  Friend,  it'a  a  lona  time  since  we  met  together, 

Since  first  I  took  ahelter  from  niad  and  from  weather,  . 
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Rom  hall  and  from  ndn,  from  frost  and  from  mow, 

Aje,  my  tnisty  old  frioud,  It's  a  loog  time  ago ; 

And  though  yoor  old  branohe*  ara  now  getting  barci 

I  ttlU  like  to  nestle  and  shelter  me  hero." 

*'  Ton're  welcome  to  do  so,  my  ohom,"  said  the  tree, 

"  No  ti  ifling  matter  should  part  yon  and  me, 

Vor  friendshif  like  oiirs  in  feir  places  y.>a'll  tln'l— 

We  have  always  been  frlendlv,  united,  and  Und. 

Like  Charlsi  in  tke  oak,  seek  a  shelter  in  me, 

And  ril  neTer  deoeiTe  yon  while  I  am  a  tree." 

**Apropo*  /"  said  the  owl,  and  he  lifted  his  wing. 

**  iJie  oak  it  gave  shelter  to  Oharla«,  the  King ; 

In  its  branches  he  sat  in  the  swejt  month  of  Ifiy, 

And  if  I'm  not  miMtaken,  on  this  very  day." 

**  Ton'ra  right," said  the  trae,  *'  the  c'4utch wardens  h&ve  met 

To  settle  aeooaDts  and  to  pay  off  the  debt ; 

But  their  money  fell  short,  and  I'm  s  irry  to  say  it. 

That  hnd  it  held  oat  thsy  objected  to  piy  it ; 

But  thi  >  >j's  something  beyond  this  mere  quarrel  for  pelf." 

**  Toa'jw  light,"  sal  1  the  ow!,  '*  betwixt  you  and  myself. 

Fvea  method  of  learning  each  villanions  plot 

WtiX  better  than  yen  who  are  fixed  to  one  spot. 

I  ean  fly  ronnd  the  church  or  the  Parseaage  House, 

Ue  ounoeaU-d  in  a  comer  as  snug  as  a  mouse, 

Hear  t^  secrets  at  home  or  the  rumoors  abroad. 

Learn  the  way  to  be  honest,  the  way  to  defraud. 

Bear  an  orthodox  sermon,  aPoseyite's  prayer, 

'When  they  never  saspe  :t  that  an  owlet  is  there." 

**  That's  true,"  said  the  yew, "  then  you're  able,  no  doubt, 

To  tell  why  church warderis  and  parsons  fall  our. 

Fbr,  really,  these  qunrrelB  are  grown  Tery  rife  — 

I  ne'er  koe  ?  such  a  schism  in  the  church  in  my  life. 

Wbj  I  poor  Sampson  was  sent  *  to  the  rlght-ab*ut  face,' 

Though  that  was  a  good  thing,  ho's  got  a  go  id  pLaoe. 

Thttn  there's  Bryant,  loor  fellow  1  forobaying  the  Queen, 

He's  got  tom'd  out  o'th  pulpit,  and  ia  no  more  seen. 

Bis  aBrmon,  they  say,  was  reeeiTed  very  ill, 

The  one  that  he  preaoh'd  upon  psor  George  GilL 

It  is  said  there  is  wrath  at  his  staying  in  Oheadle, 

Though  I  cannot  see  why.    Who's  a  right  tot  to  meddle 

In  matters  of  that  sort— about  his  abode — 

If  they  step  in  triumphani  'twixt  him  and  his  God." 

•*  If  ■  right,"  said  the  owl, "  both  what  they  say  and  joa  mj  ; 

Btit  tiw  eause  af  the  quarrel  is  the  Pope  and  old  Pnaej. 

Xhey  firmly  declare  that  to  them  it  is  giTon 

Ta  point  out  the  true  way  that  laAdeth  to  heaTen. 

While  others  say, '  Mo ;  they  knew  nothing  about  it. 

They  will  lead  you  quite  wrong.'    We'Tu  no  reason  to  doobt  It. 

Why  1  if  I  was  a  man  then,  ioatead  of  an  owl. 

And  had  sueh  a  task  aa  the  care  of  my  soul, 

I  would  trust  it  with  neither  to  lead  it  astray ; 

Boi  implore  He  that  made  it  to  teach  me  the  way. 

Aa  for  petty  disputes,  sach  as  dhurchwardens'  grabs. 

Why  I  they  are  nardly  worth  neiioe,  they're  like  empty  tabs: 

T^ey  make  the  more  noise  when  you  roll  them  about. 

When  you  take  one  man  in  and  yon  turn  one  man  out. 

Bat  Joey,  you  know,  has  been  warden  before. 

And  has  swozn  by  his  Maker  a  huudrsd  times  o'er 

That  he'd  nerer  take  office  again  in  the  church, 

That  he'd  n«f«r  eome  near  it,  or  enter  its  nwsh. 

But  that  was  all  gammon.    He  was  rnnuing  about 

OMng  brandy  aad  water,  and  ale  and  brown  stout ; 

Aye,  as  muehaa  the  rabble  oould  pour  down  their  thioalg 

If  they'd  only  just  promise  to  gi?e  him  their  votes. 

He  gate  Will  Setagg  a  blaek  stock  his  throttle  todoek  s 

But  that's  not  the  first  thing  he's  tied  round  a  neck." 

When  the  owlet  said  this  he  lifted  a  righ, 

BMeh'd  his  legs,  wnt  his  tongue  out,  and  winked  with  hlf  tyet 

^Thers's  another,"  he  said;  **  but  he  is  to  be  pitied— 

He's  hardly  all  there,  I  mean  only  half*witted. 

Ha^a  just  a  mare  puppet— Just  pnU  at  the  string, 

And  hell  danee  Uke  a  monkey,  or  do  anything. 

Tktm  there's  poor  Oharlagr  fioetook,  he's  quite  at  aloa!, 

•IVir  th^  puU  down  a  pu^t,  and  set  up  a  erois. 

Hi  eel  a  pew  like  a  ple-orust,  cut  Moaea's  shina. 

Tear  down  the  oommandmente,  eommit  many  line, 


*  In  alhulon  to  altaratione  and  additioni  lately  made  in  th« 
•hvth. 


Btiok  the  virgin  and  child  on  the  back  of  a  chair 
For  the  Pope  or  old  Pusey  to  come  and  sit  there." 

I  had  got  a  bad  cold. 
And  began  for  to  cough. 

And  when  the  owl  heard  me. 
Away  he  flew  off. 


Ed. 


Yasd  of  Alb. 

(Query  No.  76.— March  6.) 
[414.]  This  ie  not  a  StiakeaperiaQ  phrase  %i  aU« 
bat  an  iDstram«uit  mad.^  of  fiint  class  about  a  yard 
high,  and  of  suffinient  o^paoity  to  admit  ofktlie 
saochrotueter  switumiDg  iu  it,  which  was  a  test  of  its 
strength  and  qaality.  In  some  distriots  before  *ih» 
standard  moaaares  were  in  general  ase  ale  was 
measared  out  in  this  ale  yard,  and  henoe  the  phrase 
"A  yard  of  ale."  Tbe  mention  of  it  eeonrs  in 
Evelyn's  Diary,  where,  ander  date  Feb.  10, 1686,  in 
desoribing  the  oiroamslaiices  oonneobed  with  the 
proclamation  of  J^mes  the  Second,  he  obsenres:  *'l 
met  the  Sheriff  and  oommaudor  of  the  Kentish  Troop, 
with  an  appearance,  I  sappoae,  of  above  600  horse  and 
innauierable  people,  two  of  his  Majesty's  tmmpels 
and  a  sergeant  with  other  officers,  who,  having  drawn 
np  the  horse  in  a  large  field  neere  the  towne,  marched 
thence  with  swords  drawn  to  the  Market  Place, 
where,  making  a  ring  after  soand  of  tmrnpets  and 
silence  made,  the  High  Sheriff  read  the  proclaiming 
titles  to  his  bailifi'e  who  repeated  them  aloud,  and 
then  after  many  shouts  of  the  people  his  Majoaty^i 
health  being  drunk  in  a  flint  glass  of  a  yard  long  by 
the  Sheriff,  commander,  officers,  and  chief  gentlemen, 
tbey  all  dispersed  and  I  returned."  In  1874  a  gentle- 
man then  residing  in  Bnrnage  had  one  of  these  ale 
yards  in  his  possession,  and  a  correspondent  to  the 
Jianchetier  Quardian  "Notes  and  QuericB."  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  communication  (Rosy 
Gross,  F.S.A.)i  says  the  man  who  could  drink  it  would 
have  a  much  better  claim  to  be  called  a  good  tippler 
than  a  Qood  TempUr.  B.H. 

Ansssi. 

(Qoery  No.  888.— June  4.) 

[415.1  I,  like  your  correspondent  "Cooambo," 
have  frequently  wondered  at  the  derivation  of  thic 
word,  bnt  I  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  any  clear 
or  satisfactory  coaclasion  on  the  subject.  I  havo 
thought  it  probable  that  it  is  a  corraption  of  **  hand- 
Mil,"  and  that  the  word  came  to  be  applied  to  that 
extra  inducement  offered  by  a  hawker  to  hlBOustomen 
to  get  them  to  buy  from  him  in  preference  to  the 
regular  shops.    This,  however,  is  only  oonjectnre. 

OWIN  JOSNSOH. 
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DUHOBON  FOWT,  WiLHSLOW. 
(QtMry  No.  8H.— Jvno  4.) 
[416.]    Danffeon  Fowt  was  the  name  giren  to  that 
laoe  or  •pcninfr  which  at  present  leads  down  to  the 
Gas  Works.    Before  the  latter  existed,  thore  used  to 
be  a  small  priaoo,  or  dnogeoo,  for  the  temporary  in- 
oaroeration  of  prisonerp,  and  not  nnfrrqaentlj  this 
place   had    all   It   oonld   do    to    accommodate   the 
roysterers  of  our  forefathers'  days.      The  Dne^eon 
Fowt  and  its  t^^rrom  will  bp  (rreen  in  the  memory  of 
many  an  old  toper  yet.      Now  that  we  have  a  new 
Polioe  Station  in  the  village,  and  .soch  smart  and 
•oldierly-looking  polioemen,  the  said  terrors  will  have 
lost  half  their  attendant  horrors  as  regarf's  the  present 
bonse  of  detention— the  Poliee  Station. 

WlLMBLOWm. 

PiLLAB  VEAB  KnUTSFOBD. 
(Qa«t7  N«.  tSe-Jnne  S6.) 
[417]  The  pillar  referred  to  by  Jacqnes  has  not,  I 
beUeve,  any  signilloance  other  than  markinfr  the  road 
for  the  benefit  of  the  adjoining  Booth's  Hall.  From  the 
windows  of  the  latter  the  pillar  '^an  be  seen,  and  was 
placed  there  to  show  where  the  road  ran.  At  least  so 
old  inhabitant  informs  me.  Dayt. 


[418.]  iNsoRipnoir  on  a  Window  at  Prbstbubt. 
—I  should  be  glad  if  any  reader  can  explain  who  wrote, 
and  to  what  the  following  inscription  relates,  which  is  on 
a  pane  of  glass  in  a  window  in  the  village  of  Prestbary, 

near  Maoclesfleld  :— 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  jew  trees  shade, 
Where  hesTes  the  tvf  ia  rnauT  a  mooldering  heap ; 

Saoh  ia  his  narrow  oell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rods  forefatherf  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

"Behold  there  the  remains  of  many  generations,  crowded 
together  in  the  dust,  silent,  lifeless,  motionless !  beware, 
and  be  wise.  What  a  hopeless  place  to  retricTe  lost 
time,  to  rectify  past  miscarriages,  to  reform  past  vices,  to 
discharge  neglected  duties,  to  execute  the  great  business 
d  life,  to  prepare  for  immortality,  and  to  acquire  a  dis- 
position for  Heaven !  Therefore,  whatsoever  thy  hand 
flndoth  to  do,  do  it  now,  with  all  thy  might ;  for  there 
is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in 
the  grave  whither  thou  goest" 
Sandbaeh.  J.  Hbnbhaw. 

[419.]  Mannxbs  and  Customs  of  Old  Stoch- 
POBT. — I  can  remember  some  36  or  40  years  ago  seeing 
the  womsn  as  they  left  the  mills  at  meal  times,  seized 
by  men  who  were  waiting  for  them,  and  "  lifted."  This 
was  done  by  two  persons  seizing  the  female  by  the 
shoulder  and  two  by  the  feet,  and  in  this  horizontal 


position  the  captive  was  thrown  about  a  foot  highiute 
the  air  and  caaght  again.    This  was  done  three   times* 
when  they  were  let  go.    Can  any  older  person  tell  us 
more  of  this  cnstoio,  its  origm  and  meaning. 

Jacqubb. 

[420.]  CuBiouB  Spitaphs. — I  have  often  thought 
that  a  collection  of  tW->  carious  epitaphs  of  this  district 
would  prove  instructive  and  amusing.  Some  of  your 
readers  would  perhaps  join  in  contributions  under  this 
head.    I  will  seud  a  Uw  shortlv.  Davbt. 


WHAT  IB  A  eEMTLSHAR  r 


We  all  know.  Bat  who  ever  met  with  a  perfect  defi- 
nition of  the  title  ?  In  th«  e&ty  directory  tbib  word  meana 
Qne  who  Urea  apon  his  iaeonie  sad  hM  no  prof  eeaioii. 
Webster  eives  theae  definitions:  "One  who  is  well 
bom  :**  <*One  who  has  gentle  o&  refined  manners ;"  *'  One 
who.  bears  arms  but  hss  no  ttMe."  But  wliat  ia  well^ 
bom  ?  Is  it  to  be  the  son  of  arieti  man?  the  deeeendsat 
of  an  old  family  ?  or  to  have  an  anoestor  who  in  some 
way  disllngniahed  hhnself  ?  All  three,  perhape ;  and 
dertainty  also  to  the  eon  of  a  good  man  ana  a  good 
woman.  But  with  all  thia,  if  the  man  is  ba&  mean,  and 
ig^aorant,  he  cannot  be  a  gentleman.  To  nave  gentie 
and  refined  manners  is  moon ;  bat  if  it  is  only  manner^ 
if  the  inner  lifb  of  the  man  is  evil,  Ids  thoiybts  imparo 
—if,  ns  Many  men  of  re&ied  mannese  hM  done,  ho 
forges  his  employer's  name,  or  does  some  soandaloasly 
immoral  thing— does  all  his  refinement  of  manner  make 
him  a  gentleman  7  We  all  know  It  doez  Qot  Some 
people  draw  a  coarse  ehanxMU  line  across  society,  and 
call  all  who  live  in  fine  hoosee,  wear  fine  eiothes,  and 
have  money  to  epen^  gentlemen.  "The  sentlemat 
that  asked  for  a  peuuy  Seaterday  hasoome  to  uie  area  to 
I  t^k  for  another,  mum,'^  says  Nor%  "and  he's  awful  tipsf 
I  s  times,  mum."  As  a  general  thing,  the  word  geutl(y> 
L  I  is  need  a  great  deal  and  very  indiaoriminately.  Yak 
tL  word  has  a  mollifying  infcsnoe,  especially  where  it 
is  ULterly  undeeerfod.  Manv  a  wise  man  has  temporarily 
sabdaed  dangerous  ruffians  by  sddressing  them  politely 
as  "gentlemen,"  when  "nvf  good  man^*  would  have 
brought  him  to  his  grave.  Bat  it  is  oertain  that  people 
exist  who  would  prefer  to  be  called  "  that  gent "  ratber 
than  "that  man."  Withoat  seeing  such  an  individual 
one  would  at  ouoe  declare  him  '*  no  gentleman."  *'  Very 
much  of  a  gentleman,"  "  Quite  a  gentleman,*'  are  temw 
by  which  somo  people  qualify  their  praise,  and  whiob 
others  consider  aa  paying  a  great  compliment.  Yet,  after 
«U,  even  if  they  express  themselves  to  your  oomprehen- 
Biou,  they  only  make  clear  their  own  idea,  or  that  of 
clioir  particular  set  or  circle.  "Lady,"  on  the  lips  of 
people  of  any  mtelligeuce,  meaus  at  least  a  woman  of 
outward  respectability ;  but  one  may  be  quite  certain 
that  lie  "knows  a  eeutlemau  when  he  meets  him,'*  and 
yet  we*«  he  to  produce  his  Bpecimen  it  might  not  be  the 
vioal '    another. 

Therelore  ti'e  Bxiom  rerDMii;B  hs  rDo>t  fit  to  follow 
that  "mauners  make  the  iuhd,"  or  geiitlemao.  The 
man,  whate'er  hia  Btntiou,  who  is  honest,  true,  of 
noble  heart,  and  "  gooil  repute,"  iiiust  be  perforce 
"  the  gentleman." 


NOTES    AND    QUEEIEB. 
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Satxtbdat,  Jult  23BDt  1881. 


Ohxbhzbb  Familiis  :  Wilbbaham  of  Bode. 

[421.]  Burke's  '*  History  of  the  Gommonen"  giyea 
the  following  Moonnt  of  this  family :-~ 

"  Thif  is  a  branch  of  tha  great  family  of  Wilbraham, 
now  (1834)  represented  by  (George  Wilbraham,  Esq., 
Of  Delame^e  Honse,  M.P. 

**  Bandle  Wilbrahaas,  Esq.,  ot  Naatwioh,  lineally 
descended  from  Sir  Biobard  de  Wilborgham,  who  was 
sheriff  of  Cheshire,  in  the  48rd  of  Henry  in.  serred 
the  same  ofGLoe  himself  in  1714.  He  wedded  Hary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Biohard  Brooke,  bart.,  of  Norton  (by 
Francisoa-PostUama,  daughter  of  Thomas,  son  of  Sir 
Peter  Leigh,  of  Lyme,  knight  banneret),  and  had 
issne — Biohard,  who  died  in  his  father's  lifetime.. 
Boger,  who  suooeeded  to  the  estates  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  was  grandfather  of  the  present  George 
Wilbraham,  Esq.,  of  Delamere  Hoase.  Bandle,  of 
whom  presently.  Thomas,  of  the  city  of  Westminster, 
LL.D.  and  F.B.S.,  fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford,  and 
also  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  died  s.  p. 
nenxy-William,  in  holy  orders,  M.A.,  rector  of  Shel- 
ford,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  who  d.  unmarried. 
Frances,  m.  to  William  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Stockport. 
Elizabeth,  m.  to  William  Falconer,  Esq.,  recorder  of 
Chester.  Mary,  m.  to  Thomas  Chetham,  Esq.,  of 
Mellor,  county  of  Derby. 

The  second  surviying  son,  Bandle  Wilbraham, 
Esq.,  of  Bode,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cbesbire,  barrister- 
at-Iaw,  LL.D.,  and  deputy  steward  of  the  TJaiversity 
of  Oxford,  espoused,  in  1722,  Dorothy,  oaly  daughter 
of  Andrew  Kenrick,  Esq.,  and  had  issue —Biohard, 
his  heir.  Boger,  who  d.  yonog.  Mary,  m.  to  Charles 
Qray,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Colchester.  Dorothea,  m.  to 
John  Ford,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law.  Annie  and  Bliza- 
bethf  both  died  unmarried.  Mr  Wilbraham  died  in 
1770,  and  was  s.  by  his  son. 

Bichard  Wilbraham,  Esq.,  of  Bode,  M.P.  for 
Chester,  who  m.  Mary,  daughter  of  Bobert  Bootle, 
Bsq.,  and  nieoe  and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Bootle, 
knt.,  of  Lathom  House,  in  the  county  of  Iiancaster, 
chancellor  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  In  oonser 
quence  of  this  alliance  Mr  Wilbraham  assumed  the 
additional  surname  of  Bootile.  He  had  issue— Edward, 
who  resumed  the  name  of  Wilbraham,  and  was  ele- 
▼ated  to  the  peerage  in  1828,  as  Baron  Skelmersdale. 
Bandle,  the  present  possessor  of  Bode  Hall.  Anne 
Dorothea,  m.  to  Biohard,  first  Lord  Alvanley,  and 


died  in  1826.  Mary,  m.  to  William  Egerton,  Esq.,  ckf 
Tatton' Park,  and  is  deceased.  Fra&cisoa-Alioia,  m« 
to  A.  H.  Byre,  of  Grove,  Notts,  and  d.  in  1810. 
Sibylla-G^rgiana,  m.  to  William  Ffarington,  Esq.,  of 
Shaw  Hall,  in  Lancashire,  and  d.  in  1799.  Emma,  m. 
in  1794  to  Sir  Charles  Edmonstone,  bt.,  of  Dnntreath, 
and  d.  in  1797.  Elisabeth,  m.  in  1821  te  the  Bey.  W. 
Barnes,  rector  of  Biohmond,  Yorkshire.  Mr  Wilbn^ 
ham-Bootle  died  in  1796,  when  the  estate  of  Bode 
Hail  deyolyedon  his  second  son,  the  late  Bandle 
Wilbraham,  Esq.,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Bandle,  b.  Ist  March,  1801." 

Arms— Quarterly  1st  and  4th  arg.  three  bends 
wayy,  aa. ;  2nd  and  8rd  as.  two  bars  arg.  on  a  canton 
d  the  ilzst,  a  wolfs  head  erased  of  the  second. 
Crest— A  wolf's  head,  erased  arg.  Motto— In  ports 
quies.  Estates— The  Odd  Bode,  &c.,  estates  in  tho 
parishes  of  Astbury  and  Bartbomley,  inherited  from 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Wilbraham  family;  the 
Stapleford,  Sbo,,  estates,  in  the  parisbes  of  Taryin  and 
Waverton,  acquired  by  purchase  in  1758.  Seat- 
Bode  Hall,  near  Lawton. 

PXCULIAB  CoNTBOyBBST  AT  BODS,  MXAB  SaKDBACH. 

[422.]  In  the  16th  oentmry  a  peculiar  contioyersy 
appears  to  haye  arisen  at  Bode,  between  Mr  William 
Moreton  and  Mr  Thomas  Bode,  as  to  which  should 
sit  highest  in  the  church  and  foremost  go  in  proces- 
sion, and  which  was  deoidedby  Sir  William  Brereton 
in  the  12th  Henry  YIIL,  in  the  following  terms: — 
"That  whyther  of  the  said  gentlemen  maydispend 
in  landes  by  title  of  inheritance  10  marks  or  aboye 
more  than  the  other,  he  shall  haye  the  pre-eminence 
in  sitting  in  the  ehureh  or  in  going  in  procession  with 
all  other  like  cause  in  that  behalf." 

Sandbaoh.  J.  Hxnshaw. 

T-HI  yETXBA.N  PaBK-KBBPBB  AT   LtKB. 

428.]  The  following  extract  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers : — **  A  correepondent  has  handed  ns  for  publica- 
tion, the  epitaph  upon  a  tomb  stone,  in  Disley  Church, 
of  a  remarkable  character  who  livei  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Ana,  and  died  at  the  age  of  105  years.  His 
wife  attained  her  94th  year,  and  both  lived  on  the  Lyme 
Estate,  be  as  park-keeper,  haying,  during  a  period  of 
60  years,  drank  608  36-gallon  barrels  and  two  gallons 
oyer  of  ale.  We  cannot  youoh  for  the  oorreotness  of 
the  orthography  of  the  document,  but  we  insert  it  as 
sent:—*  Buried  at  Disley,  ia  Cheshire,  Juno  2ad,  1753, 
Mr  Joseph  Watson,  in  the  105th  year  of  his  age  ;  he 
was  bom  at  Mosley  Common,  in  the  parish  of  Leigh,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  married  his  wife  from 
Boeles,  in  the  said  county  ;  they  were  an  happy  oeuple 
for  72  years.    She  died  in  the  94th  year  of  her  age.    He 
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was  park-keeper  to  the  late  Peter  Le^b,  Esq.,  of  Lime, 
and  hie  father  64  years.  He  did  show  the  Red  Deer  to 
most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom to  a  general  satisfaction  to  all  who  ever  saw  themi 
for  he  have  driven  and  commanded  them  at  his  pleesare, 
as  if  they  had  been  oommon  horned  cattle.  In  the  reign 
of  Qaeen  Anne,  Squire  Legh  was  at  Macclesfield,  in  com- 
pany with  a  number  of  gentlemen,  amongst  which  was 
Sir  Rodger  Mason,  who  was  then  one  of  the  members 
for  the  said  county ;  they  being  merry  and  free.  Squire 
Legh  said  his  keeper  should  drive  12  brace  of  Staggs  to 
the  Forest  of  Windsor,  a  present  to  the  Qaeen,  so  Sir 
Rodger  opposed  it  with  a  wager  of  50O  guineas,  that 
neither  his  keeper  nor  any  other  person  could  drive  12 
brace  of  Staggs  from  Lime  Park  to  Windsor  Forest,  on 
any  occasion.  So  Squire  Leigh  aooepted  the  wager,  and 
immediately  sent  a  messenger  to  Lime  for  his  keeper, 
who  direcUy  came  to  his  master,  who  told  him  he  must 
immediately  prepare  himself  to  drive  12  braces  of  Staggs 
to  Windsor  Forest  for  a  wager  of  500  guineas.  So  he 
gave  the  Squire,  his  master,  this  answer,  that  he  would 
at  his  command,  drive  him  12  brace  of  Staggs  to 
Windsor  Forest,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom 
by  his  Worship's  direotioo,  or  he  would  lose  his  life 
And  fortune;  he  accordingly  nndertook  and  aooom- 
plished  this  astonishing  performance,  whieh  is  not  to 
be  adeqaated  in  the  annals  ef  the  most  ancient 
history.  He  was  a  man  of  a  low  stature,  not  bulky, 
of  a  fresh  complexion,  pleasant  countenance;  and  he 
drank  one  gallon  of  malt  liquor  one  day  with  another 
for  about  60  years  of  his  time»  and  at  the  latter  end  of 
his  time  he  drank  plentiful,  which  was  agreeable  to 
his  oonstitution  and  oomfort  to  himself.  He  was  a 
Tory  mild  tempered  man,  he  knew  behayiouTt  and 
was  cheerful  company,  and  allowed  by  all  who  knew 
him  to  be  as  fine  a  keeeper  as  any  in  Bngland.  Li 
the  lOSrd  year  of  his  age  he  was  at  the  hunting  and 
killing  of  a  buck,  with  the  Hononrable  Sir  George 
Warren,  in  his  park  at  Poynton,  and  performed  that 
diversion  with  astonishment.  It  was  the  fifth  genera- 
tion of  the  Warren's  family  he  had  performed  that 
divenion  in  his  time  at  Poynton  Park."  Ed. 

BONQB  AND  Ba1JUAJ}B  OF  THB  WOBKCMO  GLASSES. 

(Ne.4ia— JolylS.) 

[424.]  The  following  sea-song  was  written  by 
Jo$eph  De  Linney  Hobaon,  of  Knutsford,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Stotkport  AcherHaer  in  1840. 

Xbe  hardy  tdlot  on  the  kuid, 
Hears  a  ngaal  from  afar, 
His  beat  is  loos'd  with  ready  hand 
ThoDgh  natnre  thnndera  forth  in  war. 
Be  dashM  thron^^  the  briny  wave, 
And  sooRis  the  watery  grave-^to  save. 


Again  h«  hears  tha  signal  gaa, 

B'^tween  the  pea  ing  thnndera  roar 
While  through  the  sky  fork'd  flashas  *»», 
And  lights  the  rook^  leeward  shore. 
He  dashes  through  the  brloy  wate, 
And  sooms  the  watery  graye^to  save. 

The  pilot  boat  she  bravely  deree 

Themadden'd  tempests  dashing  spray 
She  proudly  o'er  tha  torrent  hears, 
And  like  a  sea  hird  seems  to  play. 
The  pilot  fears  no  watery  grave, 
Bat  dadies  through  the  briny  wave. 

The  pilot  with  a  skilful  hand. 

Each  shelve  and  hidden  rook  does  skim, 
Ha  heaves  in  sight  the  storm  tost  b«nd, 
Hii  boit  is  hailud    the  vessel  won. 
Tbib  orew  they  oheer  the  pilet  brava 
Who  ventared  o'er  tne  loamiag  wate. 

The  pilot  gives  the  stern  command, 

Abovo  the  storm  his  voice  does  ndflS, 
Strength  is  renewed  in  every  hand. 
And  av'ry  heart  to  duty  flies. 
The  erew  forget  their  watery  grave, 
The  Tessel  rides  the  mounUia  wave. 

All  brail'd— the  orew  in  silenoe  stands ;  ^ 

*•  So  Steady  1  "  now  the  pilot  ones ; 
'*  Meet  her  1  ''^  we're  past  the  hidden  sands  : 
The  storm  abates— the  eanvas  flies. 
The  orew  they  bless  the  pilot  brave, 
Who  soom'd  a  briny  grave— to  save. 

The  following  ballad  is  also  taken  from  the  A.diver' 
User  of  1868. 

STOCKPOET  IN  YE  OLDEN  TIMB. 

Old  Time  sat  on  the  Castle  wall. 

With  goose-qnlll  pen  in  hand. 
From  whenee  he  oonld  of  oot  and  hall 

A  bird's-eye  view  command. 

'TIS  fdebnresqne  and  lovely, 

(Slowly  reoords  his  pen). 
How  pure  end  olcar  the  Hersey 

Flows  through  the  woadod  glen. 

The  squires  of  fame,  and  high  rsnowa^ 

And  lords  of  Edward's  court. 
Have  eaeh  a  castle,  aad  a  clown. 

For  self -defence,  and  sport. 

A  pack  of  hooads  for  ioz  aad  haze 

They  Jointiy  hunt  and  halloo, 
At  whieh  the  dames  and  maidens  Btare« 

And  half  the  town  do  follow. 

To  Stockport  Moor,  or  Oheadle  Heath, 

The  oaviUoades  do  zaitia,    . 
To  chase  tlM  prowling  wolves  to  death. 

Which  oft-tfmes  steal  their  eatOa. 

Iiords,  Fquires,  and  their  domest&os, 

Th^r  tradesmen  and  retaiaezs. 
Give  as  the  town's  BtatLstics, 

Five  thousands  its  defenders. 

Each  homestead  has  its  distaff ; 

The  spindle  well  is  pUed ; 
The  hnni'rous  Joke  and  vig'rons  laoj^, 

With  labour  are  allied. 

The  shuttle'cross  the  loom  is  heard, 

To  wing  Its  thready  way  : 
While  children  wild  as  any  Mrd, 

Aze  at  their  noisy  play. 
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On  market  days,  in  all  their  boat, 

▲re  SMQ  the  Gheshire  witches ; 
And  farmers  la  their  home-spun  diest, 

Hare  on  their  leetthor  breeches. 

At  Ohnieh  good  man  and  wife  are  weua^ 

To  go  they  are  not  loath ; 
If  a  loog  jmmey  intenrene. 

One  horse  mnst  earry  botn. 

A  train  of  horses,  with  their  packs, 

Of  twenty,  I  shonld  say, 
With  foreign  produce,  and  nio-nacks, 

Their  annnal  yidts  pay.  « 

Biffht  welcome,  once  a  weak  or  so, 

The  postman  and  his  hsok, 
WHh  pistols  at  his  saddle  bow, 

And  letters  on  his  back. 

Tired  and  weary  he  nnloads 

The  news  from  distant  oonsin. 
The  aTetage  Stockport  bag  affords, 

Is  one  aboTo  two  doaen.    • 

Dog  fights  and  bnll-balts  axe  allowed. 

Cowardice  to  efface, 
And  gentlemen  to  cock-pits  crowd. 

And  some  in  sacks  do  race. 

Oomflsint-t  are  mads  thnt  John  can  read. 

And  e'en  the  servant,  Kitty; 
"  'Tis  wrong,"  a  oonnoU  hith  decreed — 

Is  not  that  a  pity  ? 

I^b.  1,1868.  B. 

Inscription  on  Window  at  Phestbvby. 
(Qnery  No.  418-Jaly  IS.) 

[425.]  The  inscription  r-ferred  to  by  yoaroorr6B« 
poodent,  beginning  *'  Beneath  those  rugged  elms,"  is,  of 
comrse,  a  quotation  from  Gray's  "  £legy,  written  in  a 
country  churchyard,"  which  is  as  applicable  to  the 
Preetbury  "God's-acre"  a«  to  the  one  whore  it  was 
really  written.  The  whole  of  the  in-^cription  referred  to 
wonld  se?m  to  be  a  soliloquy  on  dea^b,  written  doubtless 
by  some  moralising  visitor  nf^er  a  walk  round  the 
churchyard.  I  do  noi'  think  it  has  aay  reference  to  a 
special  occasion  other  than  thii>.  The  msjestic  appear- 
ance of  the  fine  f  tre^it  of  foliage  that  surrounds  this 
sylvan  churchyard,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
strik^gly-beautlful  situation  and  huary  front  of  the  fine 
old  edifice  itself,  combine  to  form  a  picture  anoh  as  mnst 
inevitably  strike  with  awe  and  admiration  even  the  moat 
careless  observer.  Pr.>8tbury  Church  is,  in  my  opinion 
one  of  the  most  beautif  ully-situated  charchefl  in  the 
cenntry,  and  is  peoularJy  adapted  to  impress  the  mind 
with  grand  and  holy  thought?.      J.  Maqclispibld. 

PXCULTARITIKS  OF  BiHDS. 

(Qa«zias  No.  267, 888, 404-Msy  6,  July  8,  8.) 

[426.]    The  presence  of  the  wild  heron  at  Afilin^B 

is  not  such  a  rare  ^ight  as  your  correspondents  £.  J.  S. 

and   W.    T.   imagine.    I    have  seen  as  many    as   a 

dosea  soaring    round  at   one    tim^  and   have  often 


noticed  them  singly  and  in  pairs.  I  have  been  informed 
by  a  keeper  that  they  build  in  the  woods  close  by. 
About  two  years  since  I  saw  a  heron  rise  firom  the 
brook  in  Oarr*s  Wood,  or  Lover's  DeU,  in  Bramhall. 
and  I  think  it  ia  rather  rare  for  one  to  he  seen  there. 

W.  E.  B, 

Bbar  Baiting  at  B&amhall. 
(QaeiieB  No.  192, 902, 218, 230-Af  rll  9, 16,  28.) 

[427.]  At  the  annnal  Prestbnry  wakes,  about  60 
years  ago,  bear-baiting  az»d  bull-baiting  was  rather  fre- 
quent at  Bramhall,  and  took  place  in  a  field  near  the 
old  Lamb  Inn,  where  the  bear  and  bull  were  stalled 
overnight.  To  protect  the  dogs,  the  bull's  ("  th'  Owd 
Duke")  horns  were  cased  with  iron,  and  tipped  with  a 
large  knob  at  the  point ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  many  doga 
were  fearfully  mangled,  and  others  killed.  The  dog  that 
*' nosed"  the  bull  and  stuck  longest  wss  awarded  the 
first  prize.  The  bear  (*'  Uwd  14  ell")  wore  a  auzxie,  or 
leather  case,  having  holes  for  the  eyes,  nose,  and  ears, 
the  latter  being  the  chief  point  of  attack.  During  the 
day  duck  swimming,  racing,  prison  bars,  and  other 
games  were  also  indulged  in,  and  at  night  an  adjonm- 
ment  was  made  (not  the  first)  to  the  Inn,  where  the 
prizes  were  distributed.  These  consisted  of  gorgeously 
coloured  ribbons,  white  and  black  felt  hats,  and  prises 
of  greater  value,  in  proportion  to  the  event.  During  the 
evening  the  usual  amount  of  ale  on  encn  occasions  was 
drunk,  and  the  return  home  was  often  attended  by  free 
fights,  not  that  very  great  harm  was  done,  for  **  aar 
Turn"  had  long  passed  the  effeotive  use  of  the  "noble 
science."  Doubtless  some  of  your  correspondents  could 
give  a  personal  account  of  one  of  these  oeoasions. 

W.E.B. 

CHBADLB  CHUItCH  Khtmbs. 
(No.41S.-Jnlyl6.) 
[428.]  The  late  Mr  Joseph  Hurst,  one  of  whose 
poems  we  published  last  week,  was  famous  at  Cheadla 
for  his  aptness  at  rhyming  oritioiems.  The  following 
on  the  old  organ  will  be  read  with  peonliar  inserest  at 
this  time,  when  a  grand  new  organ  is  being  pat  in. 

TOE  SPIRIT  OF  TOB  BELLS,  OB  THE  OBQAN 
BXOOMMONIOATBD. 

Twss  a  flae  winter's  night,  aad  the  moon  it  iihone  bright 
As  throng  1  Cheadle  Ohnrehyard  I  str-iy'd, 
I  stood  for  a  while,  to  view  the  old  pile, 
7or  of  ghosts  I  was  never  afraid. 

And  as  I  stood  there,  a  noise  I  didhioar. 
Which  made  me  Just  turn  round  about, 
And  I  TOiy  s«on  found,  that  a  mnrmnrlng  sound. 
Did  proceed  from  the  Ohoroh  through  the  spout. 

Bo  I  drew  vary  near,  and  then  tnrn'd  up  my  ear. 
But  judge  of  my  awful  snrprise. 
The  ficUs  up  aboTs  their  clappers  did  move. 
And  the  Organ  Pipes  made  a  load  noise. 
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8mi  on*  FIm,  **Ooma  ADA  teU,  70a  noi^j  old  BflD, 
Wby  joa  xMtle  and  kiek  up  »  riot. 
It  vocdd  better  beecme,  raeh  m  j<n  lo  be  diuiby 
While  your  bektera  are  boond  to  be  quiet. 

I  em  eare  tbeee  bed  timae  oofht  to  nil— ee  your 
If  jov'tb  any  pvetenee  to  good  breedixig, 
Ton  elem'roiu  old  bmte,  vhlle  your  bettan  an 
Pny  etop  your  indeeeot  prooeedlng." 

The  Steeple  then  neelved  a  ehoek, 
Wnonyh,  I  tbooght,  to  atop  the  Olook, 
A»d  6Tery  Bell  did  mntmnr  xoond, 
A  tmly  avfnl,  angry  aoond. 

At  length  the  B^U  with  levdeet  note, 

Kroke  alienee  throogh  ita  bcaian  thnat. 

And  thna  rapUed,  in  angry  mood, 

(To  hare  heard  it  woald  hate  eUll'd  ysar  blood) 

"Ton  paltry,  gilded,  emnty  toy, 
Toor  uand'rooa  tongne  I  do  defy, 
Ita  plain  yon  are  not  worth  raMxdlng 
By  Beotor,  Layman,  or  Ghoianwardan. 
Axttongat  them  all,  there'a  not  ene  willing 
To  gite  yon  e'en  another  akUllng, 
Toar  Bcdlowa  and  poor  empty  pipea. 
Xtarongh  porarty  hate  got  the  gnpaa, 
And  now,  beeanae  yon'ra  net  regarded. 
Ton  anty  thoee  that  are  rewarded, 
Drawin  yonr  atqpa,  and  eloae  your aweO, 
Take  good  advloe  from  an  Old  BeD, 
And  auiee  yon  can  no  kxager  euiy  on 
Tonr  eomet,  tmmpet,  and  yonr  elarkm. 
Let  diapaeon,  hantboy,  flnto, 
Tooz  prinefaal,  and  all  be  mnte, 
IXm't  aonnd  again  yonr  baaa  baaaoon. 
Or  think  that  yon  will  Terr  eoon 
Have  bellowa,  k^ya,  or  awell  in  motion. 
To  aaaiat  the  pec^  in  devotion. 
No  one  will  eondeeeend  for  yon 
To  hand  a  box  from  pew  to  pew, 
It^a  plain  yonr  aerriee  ia  abated. 
Ton  now  atand  MP^eeai-imi-ni-ea-tad  I 
'While  we,  on  evetr  Babbath  day, 
Ptoelaim  to  men  'tia  time  to  pray  I" 

The  Organ  Pipea  than  ga? e  a  groan, 
Bnoogh  to  mote  a  heart  of  atone, 
Anderary  Pipe  ga^a  aonnda  ao  enriona, 
Diaooidant  notea,  ao  wild  and  fnriona, 
Did  follow  othera  in  aneoeaaion— 
The  effeet  waa  really  peat  ezpreoaien. 
At  length  their  angzr  peaabma  lowaa'd. 
And  aiknoe  waa  a^Km  rutor'd. 

With  wonnded  feellnga  aore  oppnae'd. 
One  Dnloet  Pipe  beapoke  the  leat;— 
"Ifyfrieudal  yonr  angry  paaalooa  eab^ 
Nor  let  thoae  Bella  yonr  peaee  diatinb» 
For  harmony  we  were  muted. 
And  if  onr  aenriee  gate  raf  nited, 
Onr  awelling  notea  again  we'll  niaa^ 
In  meditation,  prater  and  pnUae. 
Let  na,  with  hnmbie  anppHoatloa, 
Addreaa  onto  the  oongragatlon 
An  eameat  and  aineere  petition 
That  thay  will  look  at  ear  oondittottt 
Orant  na  reUef,  and  then  reatova 
•  The  zeapeet  that  we  have  had  betora, 
Vj  dnleet  netea  ahall  thanka  letaa^ 
And  yoo,  my  fdanda,  ahall  eeaaa  t» 


The  Tnunpet  Stop  then  apoka  aloud, 
paa  might  hate  heard  it  "mongat  a  erowd)^-* 
"■My  Frienda  I  I  beg  yonr  kind  attention, 
I  hate  a  word  or  two  to  mention. 
Wen  we  not  made  by  their  dealie, 
To  aaaiat  and  lead  them  in  the  ehoir,' 
To  flu  eaoh  toeaat  with  aoft  emotkm. 
And  goifto  the  heart  in  true  darotion. 


And  ean  they  thna  without  xeOaetion, 
Withdnw  their  Mndmaea  and  proteotion  ? 
It  eannot  be,  it  would  diaRraea  them. 
So  letna  npl  and  boldly  faoe  them, 
Weni  tell  them  la  oar  inmoatlon 
Th«y  owe  to  na  an  obligation, 
Bitherto  nae,  or  fUrly  tell  na 
They  an  aopeor  they  m  fore'd  to  aaD  na." 

The  Oloek  etrnbk  one, 

I  eoQld  not  atay 

To  hear  what  eiae 

Th^y  had  tp  ai^, 

■b  w§  Igot,  and  waVd  away. 


19. 


K]  GA88INO.— Passiog  thioagh  Stockport  the 
other  day  I  beard  a  groap  of  men  who  were  befoie  me 
talluDg  Tery  earnestly,  when  one  remarked,  "Let's  bare 
none  o' thy  gassing."  X  think  be  meant  theorising. 
Am  I  right,  and  whence  the  term  P  Stmflxx. 

[480.]  W1LX8LOW  Racks.— In  wbafc  year  were 
these  raoes  on  Lindow  Common  discontinned,  and 
for  what  reason  ?  Wonld  it  be  possible  to  get  to 
know  for  wbat  lengtb  of  time  raoes  bad  been  held  on 
lindow  P  WiLKSLOWm. 

[481.]  Hough  Chapsl,  Aldiju.it  Enai. — Oan 
any  of  yonr  correspondents  giTe  ns  information  as  to 
tbe  dute  of  erection  of  this  chapel.  I  am  told  that 
Jobn  Wesley  once  preached  in  it.     Is  this  true  f 

LiHDOW. 

[488.]  A  Fakilt  of  Skxtons.— In  the  Dldsbniy 
Ghnzchyard  I  recollect  is  an  interesting  record  of  tbe 
death  of  two  or  three  persons  of  the  same  familyi  who 
I  was  told  had  held  the  post  of  sexton  oontinnonsly 
'oraTery  long  period  of  years.  Oan  any  of  yonr 
readers  in  that  district  giTC  any  partionlars  of  this 
family,  and  of  tbe  matter  herein  referred  to.     J.  P. 


**  Yours  is  a  beantifnl  and  noble  profession,"  said 
old  Slowboy,  kindly,  to  the  leader  of  the  glee  dub. 
**  There  was  the  great  musician  of  dasnc  days. 
Orpheus,  whose  sineing  drew  the  birds  of  the  air  and 
Uie  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  insensate  stones  after 
him."  *'  So  does  ours,"  said  young  Mr  Eeenote,  the 
leader  of  the  glee  dub.  "We  serenaded  Judge 
Bencher's  daughters  last  night,  and  the  first  vtane 
drew  out  a  bull-dog  as  hig  as  a  yeaxUng  calf,  who 
followed  us  with  varying  success  down  the 
load  for  two  miles,  and  between  the  porch 
and  the  garden  gate  the  air  was  just  aliTe 
with  insensate  but  very  active  and  remaxl^ 
ably  well-aimed  stones  and  dubs  and  boofjseks  and 
things.  Oh,  yes,  we  understand  all  about  UuA 
Orpheitki  businesa  now^beautiful  myth,  isn't  it  f 
And  as  he  moved  stiffly  away  he  made  up  bis  mind 
that    he   would  ask  Professor  North  about  It— 
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Statistics  of  Lindow. 
[483.1— The  iollowing  partioulars  of  the  district 
popnlarly  known  as  **  Lindow"  aro  taken  from  a 
small  pamphltit  entitled  "  Statistics  of  Lindow/' 
published  in  1871,  by  Mr  Frauois  Moore.  In  a  pre- 
liminary note,  the  author  says* "  that  the  fignres 
oaxmot  all  be  guaranteed  as  exact,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty there  has  been  in  collecting  them,  some  having 
been  collected  and  confirmed  from  the  memories  of 
aged  pu  I  sons.  When  1870  is  used  it  means  April, 
1870,  and  1871  means,  Augast,  1871."  The  pamphlet 
is  a  Tery  quaint  production : — 

By  the  name  of  Lindow  is  here  meaat  that  Bxaall  portion  of 
land  Ijing  in  the  north-eMt  of  Cheshire,  near  Alderley  Edge,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  boondaiiea:— Foden  Laae  to  the 
Tan  Turd,  thenoe  aoroas  the  fields  b7  a  footpath  to  Brook  Lane 
xoand  by  the  main  road  to  the  Hard  Hlil,  thoioe  round  by  the 
edge  of  the  Heath,  until  again  at  Fodea  Lane  by  the  Folly 
BooaeB.      1  he  following  statementa  show  the  progress  of  Lin- 
dow sinoe  1886.  in  wbioh   year  quantities  ot  land  now  under 
eolUTation  were  lying  waste.    Houses. — ^In  1886,  there  were  only 
86hou8esinLindow,  waereas  in  187 1)  there  were  110,  in  1871, 
111— liTing in  whch, in  1886,  there  ware  86  families ;   in  lb70. 
107 ;    in  1871,  105 ;   Isaviug  four  empty  houses  in  1870,  and 
■erven  in  1871.    Population.— The  population  in  1836  was  108, 
100  male  aad  98  female  ;  in  1870,  473,  242  male  and  '291  female ; 
and  in  1871,  468,  of  which  248  were  male  and   220  ftoiale, 
■bowing  a  decrease  since  1870  of  11  ft-males,  and  an  inorease  of 
6  males ;  total  decrease  5.    In  1836  (here  were  15  a^^  men  and 
10  aged  wom&u  on  Lindow ;  iu  ISTO,  7  aged  men  and  6  aged 
women ;  in  1871,  7  a^ed  mo  n  and  4  aged  women.     While  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  numbered  in  1886,61;  in  1870.  186; 
In  1871. 127.      And  boys  and  girls  andtr  18,  ia  1686,  were  aa 
follows:— 84  boys  and  86 girls ;  in  1870, 102  boy«  and  92  girls ; 
in  1871, 109  and  98  gir.s.     OhlMren  under  12  numbered  in  1886, 
68;  ill  1870, 161 ;  1871, 144;  and  obildien  under  2  in  1886, 16; 
in  1871',  89 ;  in  1871,  89.     The  religion  of  the  19S  peraons  in 
1886  was  as   follows :— 101   Weslejaus    and    Methodists,  10 
Churchgoers,  2  Baptists,  and  1  Independent,  while  79  went  no- 
irhfere.Lx  1870,  out  of  478,  there  were  148  Ohorehgoers,  104  Metho- 
dists, 68  Independsnte,  24  Wesleyans,  and  8  Baptists,  while  121 
wait  nowhere.  In  1871,  out  of  468  persons,  129  were  Churchgoers, 
78  Methodists,  48  Independents,  21  Wesleyana,  aud  6  Baptists, 
-while  192  went  nowhers.      The  following   numbers  correspond 
with  the  three  years,  and  show  how  each  denomination  hasin- 
■reased  or  decreased  during  that  time:— Methodists, in  1886 
(with  Wee^yan  Methodists),  101;    in  1870. 104;    in  1871,78. 
Independents,  I,  68, 48 ;  Wesleyans  (taken  as  Methodists),  24, 
ai ;  Ohnrohgoers,  10, 14i9, 129 ;  Baptists,  2,  8,  6  ;   people  going 
nowhere,  79, 121, 19S,  wlUeh  shows  a  decrease  of  persons  attend- 
ing public  wraship  in  1871  as  compared  «ith  '70.     In  1836  there 
w«re  no  Hxmdij  sdhool  teachers  on  lindow,  whereai,  in  1870, 
there  were  12  (7  male  and  6  female),  and  in  1871, 12  (8  male  and 
4  female).      The  ehiltren   &o.,   connected  with  the  Sunday 
■ebools  numbered  in  1886,  45.    In  1870  there  were  148 ;  in  1871 
there  were  140  tchulard.  The  only  place  of  public  worship  on  Lin- 
dow iu  1886»a8  a  private  hooscjwhere  the  congregatioa  numbered 
about  80.     In  1889  Stanley  Ohapel  was  built,  euni  hid  a  oon- 
gregationof  aboot  60.     In  1867  Brook  Lane  Ohapel  and  Lin- 
dow ^hoolt  at  the  Bow  of  Trees,  were  opened,  of  which  the 
flomer  had  a  oongrectation  (tf  about  70,  and  the  latter  60.     In 
1V70  Stanley  Ohapel  had  a  congregation  of  about  80,  Brook 
I«ne  60  and  Lindow  60.    In  1871,  otanltqr  60,  Brook  Laae  60, 
and  Lindow  (School)  70.    In  U86  there  were  no  Sunday  schools 
cn  lindow,  nor  until  1889,  when  Stanley  Ohapel  opened,  and 
had  a  sflbool  of  about  70  scholars.    In  March,  1857,  Brook  Lane 


School  had  66  scholars ;  in  the  same  year,  in  Juno.  lindow 
School  had  84  scholars.  In  1870  the  schools  were  as  fbllows  :— 
Stanley  Ohapel,  liadew  School,  and  Brook  Lane.  Ia  1871  Stan- 
ley Ohapel  had  42  scholars  and  5  teachers;  Liudow  School,  80 
soholars  and  18  teachers;  Brook  Lane,  46  scholars  aud  6 
teachers.  Orirae,  in  its  most  glaring  aspect,  has  greatly  de- 
creased since  1836.  in  which  year  nothing  was  safe  unless  under 
lock  and  key.  Lindow  was  sJso  the  resort  of  a  body  of  poachers 
and  outlaws ;  barrows  and  potatoes  were  somsi imes  the  objects 
of  theft,  whle  Sabbath  breaking  was  promineutly  common 
everj  when.  Drunkenness  was  and  is,  nnfortuoatel}-,  too  com- 
mon to  speik  of  favourably  as  deoreaelDg.  In  Angisr  last,  thece 
were  28  mm  and  y<>uug  men  who  generally  got  amnk  at  least 
on  a  Saturday  or  once  a  week.  Smoking.— Iu  lagust,  1871, 
there  were  82  habitual  smokers  on  Lindow.  The  live  stock  on 
lindow, in  Augxut  last,  was  as  f<>llows :— 10  horses,  8  ponies,  8 
donkeys,  126  vigs,  46 dogs,  71  oats,  112  cows,  ant  6  tame  rab- 
bits—total  animals,  877;  807  heas,  72  ducks,  112  pigeons,  8 
guinea  fbwls,  and  1  canary— total  fowls,  Ac,  1,000;  altogether, 
animals  and  fowls,  1,877.  Brook  Lane,  which  is  ou  the  road  to 
Chorley,  contained  iu  1836,  6  houses,  5  families,  aud  a  pecula- 
tion of  ^8.  Iu  1870  there  were  21  h  >nses,  21  families,  and  a 
population  of  100.  Iu  1871  there  were  21  houses,  20  families, 
and  a  population  of  82.  In  1886  there  wero  in  Brook  Lane  22 
Methodists,  and  sis  went  nowhere;  in  1870, 82  were  Ohurch- 
goerd,  15  Independents,  and  88  want  nowhere ;  in  1871, 18  wen 
Churchgoers,  88  Independents,  aud  46  went  nowhere.  The 
above  does  not  include  the  gentry,  who  are  nearly,  or  all, 
Ohurchgoers.  A  full  Church  Service  is  held  in  the  Bow  of  Trees 
Schoolroom  every  Sunday.  We  have  had  many  excellent  clergy- 
men at  the  Uow  of  Trees  Schoolroom  as  carates-in-charge, 
under  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Consterdine,  M.A.,  of  Caoriey.  Tiie  BeT. 
J.  Maunsell  is  now  the  present  curate-ln-oharge.  The  Rev.  J.  W. 
Consterdine.  M.A.,  has  appointed  a  Church  Committee  to  carry 
on  the  labours  of  tbe  Church  instead  of  churchwardens,  and 
they  intend,  with  the  help  of  the  Bev.  J.  Maunsell  and  other 
friends,  to  raise  fuutis  to  build  a  church  at  lindow,  including  a 
cemetery  for  the  parish  of  Chorley,  Aldedoy  Kdge,  and  lindow* 
— Yoars  respectfully,  A  Ldidow  Bobm. 

Some  of  the  particulars  giTen  here,  as  well  as  some 

others  we  have  been  compelled  to  omit,  are  unique^ 

and  show  an  attention  to  detail  that  is  most  extra- 


ordinary in  the  young  historian. 


Ed. 


CuKious  Book  by  a  Bishop  op  Chebtbb  in  1640. 
[434.]— Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  book  which  appeared 
to  be  anonymouB,  but  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
written  by   John   Wilkins,   D.D.,   who  was  bom  at 
Fawsley,  in  Northamptonshire  ia  1614.    lie  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  consecrated 
November  16tb,  1668.    The  book  to  which  I  allude  is 
curious   and    remarkable,  comprised  in  two  volumes, 
written  at  different  times,  from  wMoh  it  would  appear 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  researches  of  Coper- 
nious  and  Kepler,  and  was  endowed  with  a  considerable 
store  of  classical  learning.    Its  title  is  "  The  Diseovery 
of  a  New  World,  or  a  discourse  tending  to  prove  'tis 
probable  there  may  be  another  habitable  world  in  the 
moon,  with  a  discourse  ooncerning  a  passage  thither. 
The   third   impression   corrected  and   enlarged.    The 
second  booke  now  first  published.   London,  1610."   This 
work  affords  abundant  and  most  interesting  evidenee 
of  the  laborious  and  careful  way  in  which  men  of  pro* 
found  learning  were  groping  their  way  to  those  scientiflc 
discoveries  wkioh  were  afterwards  so  ably,  developed  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.    I  have  a  great  desire  to  know  if  a 
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oopT  of  this  book  is  preserved   in  tha  library  of  the 
Chetbam    College.     lb    seoms    very   unlikely,   as  tho 
learned  book- worms  might  (*(&▼«  "  John,  thou  art  beside 
thyself,    too  mack    learnina:    bath    made  thee  mad. 
But,  nevertheless,  Dr   Alliboae,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of 
Authors,"  gives  a  go^d  account  of  tho  critical  notices 
which  wi^ro  issued  from   the  press  concerning  him.    A 
few  interesting  particulars  about  him  may    be   found 
inMr  Heginbjtham's  "  Stockport,  Ancient  and  Modern*' 
IMkge  181,  in  which  a  full  account  of  the  Bishops  of 
Ohester  are  given.    He  died  on  the  19th  of  November , 
1672.  B.  H. 

Bogus. 

[435.]  I  met  with  the  following  definition  of 
"  Bogue"  ill  an  old  law  book  the  other  (lay.  It  may 
interest  your  readers.  "  Rogue  signifies  an  idle, 
sturdy  beggar,  who  by  ancient  statutes  for  the  first 
offence  was  called  a  rogue  of  ths  first  degree,  and 
punished  by  whipping,  and  boring  through  the 
gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron ;  and  for  the 
second  offence  he  was  termed',  a  rogue  of  the  second 
degree,  and  executed  as  a  felon  if  he  were  above  18 
years  old."  By  a  later  statote,  if  a  person  is 
adjadged  a  dangerous  and  incorrigible  rogue,  they 
shall  cause  him  to  be  whipped  openly  on  three 
market  days  sncoessiyely,  and  to  be  kept  at  hard 
labour  in  house  of  correction  afterwards. 

Altzinoham.  J.  W. 

Bell  at  Dunhah  M asset. 

[436.]  Perhaps  very  few  persons  are  aware  that 
there  is,  in  the  tower  of  Dunham  Massey  Ohurch, 
near  Altrincham,  on  the  largest  of  the  peal  of  ten 
bells,  the  following  inscription : — 

As  Queen  of  Qaeeas,  Victoria  reigns, 
1 8lt  aa  Qaeen  o'er  mosio's  stniiu, 
And  may  her  Bnbjcote  loyal  be 
As  mine  I  we  dwell  in  harmony. 

Sandbaoh.  J.  Henshaw. 

A  White  Spabbow. 

[437.]  It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  that  I  caught  a  common  house  sparrow  on 
Friday  morning  last,  which  is  all  white  instead  of 
brown,  and  has  pink  eyes.  I  have  it  alive  in  a  small 
cage  in  the  garden.  It  is  quite  young,  and  the  old 
ones  come  every  day  to  feed  it. 

Didsbury.  Geoeob  J.  Kniaht. 


which  I  have  copied  in  churchyards  in  this  county : — 
In  memory  of  Jnka  Hennhvll.  of  Nether  Alderlay,  who  died 
Deeember  85th,  1844.  aged  77  yean. 

My  sl'^dge  and  hammer  lie  declined. 

My  belloors.  too  have  lo4t  their  wind ; 

My  fire's  extinet,  my  forge  deeiyed, 

My  Tioe  is  In  the  dust  ail  layed; 

My  coal  Is  Hpont,  mj  iron  gone. 

My  oaiU  are  drove,  my  work  is  done  ; 

My  fire-dried  corpse  lies  here  at  rest. 

My  son],  smoke-luDD,  soars  to  be  blest. 

Alderley  Churchyard. 

In  Inoe  Ohurchyard  there  is  an  earlier  version  of 
this  epitaph,  as  follows  :— 

James  Bell,  of  Ince, 
Died  Octob'^r  the7th9 
179B,  aged  66. 
My  slMlge  and  hammer 
lies  declined,  my  bellows 
t  K>  have  lobt  their  wind: 
My  Fire's  extinet,  my  faige 
dficajod,  anil  in  the  dast 
my  viae  is  layd ;  my  cole 
is  speat,  my  iron  is  gone, 
tiie  nail  is  l  riven, 
my  work  is  done. 


Epitaphs  in  Chzshibe  Ghubchtabdb. 
(No.  4aO-nJnly  U.) 
r488.J    I  send  yon  a  few  carious  rhyming  epitaphs 


Hece  lies  Anne,  wife  of  Daniel  Barker,  who  died  July  Sxd«  1T78, 

aged  77. 

Some  havo  ohildron,  some  have  none. 
Bat  hem  lies  tiie  mother  o(  iwenty-ooe. 

Near  the  priest's  door,  Middle wich  Churchyard. 

Here  lyeth  tho  body  of  James  G  ttloy,  who  departed  this  liyfe 
the:  6  and  was  baryed  the :  H  day  of  March  Anno  Domini  1674. 

Behold  in  Mee 
The  Lyfe  of  Mut 
Oompardeby 
David  to  a  Span 
Let  Maides  and 
Younsf:  men: 
Weep  no  moor 
This  all  the  ods 
I  went  before. 

S.-W.  corner  of  Alderley  Church. 

The  following  is  at  north  side,  and  dated  1860.      It  is 
copied  verbatim  et  literatim : — 

My  dear  Bedeemer  is  above,  hhn  will  i 
Qo  to  see,  and  all  my  FUonds  in  Ohrist 
Below  shall  soon  come  after  me. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  send  you   a  few  mer« 

Cheshire  epitaphs  next  week.  P.  M.  H. 

Gkitley. 

HiBTOBT  OF  LiNDOW. 

(No.  394-Jal7  2.) 

[489.1  I  have  a  copy  of  this  little  tract.  It  bears 
the  following  title :— "  History  of  Lindow,  by  F.  M«  Ii. 
Manchester:  S.  H.  Gheetham,  steam  printer,  29, 
ShudehiU.  1872.'*  12  mo.  16  pp.  The  initials, 
F.  M.  L«,  stand,  I  believe,  for  Francis  Moore, Lindow 

Gatley.  F.  M.  H. 

Pbouliabitiss  op  Birds. 

(Nos.  907, 888, 404-May  6,  July  S,  6, 22.) 
[440.]    The  qtnestion  of  the  length  of  time  dmring 
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whioh  the  oackoo  b  note  is  to  be  heard  in  the  north 
of  Bngland  iB  one  of  some  iateress  to  natarai- 
ists,  and  is  eauaiag  sonie  dlsonssion  this  season  in 
oonseqaenoe  of  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  whioh 
the  bird  has  been  heard.  In  one  of  your  contempo- 
raries Mr  S.  A.  Smith  writes :~"  Some  who  seem  to 
donbt  the  coatlnaanoe  of  the  enckoo  in  this  country 
80  late  in  the  s^son  may  perhaps  not  have  seen  the 
linefl— 

la  April  eome  it  trOl, 

la  May  it  will  aing  all  day. 

In  Jane  it  will  ohaage  its  tuna. 

In  July  off  ii  will  fly, 

In  August  go  it  must. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  very  extraordinary  if  heard 
even  in  August;"  and,  in  reply,  a  correspondent 
signing  himself  "  W.  W."  writes  from  near  Liverpool : 
*'  Cnokoos  have  been  numerous  in  this  locality  this 
season,  singing  all  day  long.  We  had  one  in  my 
garden  on  the  I2th  inst.,  since  which  day  I  have  not 
heard  them.  This  circumstance  will  go  to  confirm 
the  statement  of  your  correspondent  of  thio  morning." 
I  may  say  that  I  have  heard  the  caokoo'a  cry  near 
Poynton  more  than  once  within  the  last  fortnight. 

J.  Macclb8?ibld. 

Chbadlb  Church  BHYXBt. 

(No  41S,  4S3,  Jaly,  16,  22.) 
[441.]    The  following,   whioh  is  the  last   of    Mr 
Hnrat's    rhyming    prodaojtoas    in   oor   possessioDi 
appeared  in  oar  loojil  ooatecnporary  ;— 

THB  OHEADLE  OLD  OLOCE'9  ADDRESS  TO  THB 

NEW  OliOOK. 

I  long  hare  thought  that  I  would  «ay 

HonX'jthing  to  yon,  about  che  uray 

You  k«ep  rime's  onat,  or  rather  hraak  it, 

But  modesty  forbad  me  speak  it. 

And  when  I've  been  about  to  do  it 

tWed  ••  Hold  your  toagve.  or  you  may  rue  it 

If  othars  do  their  duty  badly, 

Yon  miad  your  own  and  do  it  gladly." 

Bat,  really,  now,  you're  out  of  reason^ 
You  Keep  no  time  at  any  season. 
I  do  not  widh  to  oast  vefliotioQS  ; 
But  no  one  ean,  by  your  directioufl, 
Ueet  friend  or  fo*,  keep  aaaignttion, 
Or  be  in  time  at  Ball  way  Station. 

My  poor  old  bones,  I  freely  grant  ^"^^S 
Wen  worn  by  Time  I    But  dowmlgfat  want 
Of  winding  up,  from  day  to  day        |g|      -^ 
Oans'd  my  old  pendnlmm  to  stay ;  ZmlW! 
But  when  poor  George  war  hale  and  steady, 
My  iron  tonque  was  always  ready 
To  tell  thd  time  to  all  the  people ; 
But  yours  haogs  silent  in  the  steeple. 

rd  have  you  mind,  or  you'll  dlsgxaee 
The  folks  that  put  you  in  your  plaee ; 
Vox,  really,  you  are  qnite  riegzading 
To  all,  but  most  to  poor  Joe  Nadin,— 
Who  round  the  town  his  fkoe  did  eook  up, 
And  boast  **  he'd  put  a  bran  now  olook  up 


I 


In  Ohaadle  Ohvroh,**  as  if  the  pelf 
Had  all  been  furnished  bj  himself; 
And  poor  old  Dunn,  could  he  but  rise 
And  see  your  angers  point  to  lies, 
BIb  anger  you  oonld  soared  assuage, 
He'd  very  near  go  mad  with  r«ge: 
"  A  hundred  sofereigns  thrown  away, 
Whose  foUy  this  7  oome  tell,"  he'd  say  I 
"  Was  it  for  this  I  in  my  will 
Did  leave  instmotions  to  fulfill ; 
Whioh  B—  and  W—  disregarding. 
Left  to  the  Reotor  and  Ghurohwarden. 
*Twas  prioe  enough  I  paid  I'm  sure. 
For  truth  I  while  time  it  does  endure." 

Thus  yen  may  see  through  your  defeetion, 
Others  are  bhun'd,  without  reflation  ; 
If  truth  is  in  you,  winly  nhow  it ; 
Let  sin  the  parish  see  and  know  it ; 
And  do  not  keep  your  brazen  tongue 
In  sullen  silence  aU  day  long. 
Or,  bv  the  powers  of  Oods  and  men, 
Tbeyll  surely  put  me  up  agaiu. 


Ei>. 


Local    Sonob  and  Ballads  of  thb  Wo&xing- 

CLA.8SB8. 

[442.]  The  following  pretty  song  appeared  in  the 
Advertiser  some  years  ago,  signed  "N,"  and  dated 
from  Heaton  Norris.  It  is  not  wanting  in  merit  :— 

A  rABBWBLL. 
Tune "  Mary  Blana." 

I. 

There  was  a  time  we  often  met, 

And  loved  each  oUier  well ; 
But  now  the  star  of  Hope  has  set, 

And  smiled  its  last  farewell : 
Though  onoe  they  whispered  tales  of  ma« 

One  joy  is  left  me  yet ; 
Myname  is  honoured  still  by  thee. 

Though  other  friends  forget. 

OHoatrs* 
Adiea— may  gentle  spirits  oome. 

And  Boatter  round  thee  fairy  flowers, 
Th<it  thine  may  be  the  happy  boms 

We  dreamt  would  soon  be  ouxs* 

n. 

We  might  have  been  united  now, 

But  pride  my  tongue  enohained ; 
My  haughty  spirit  oould  not  bow. 

For  stiU  the  thorn  remained : 
A  tear,  that  from  its  fountain  stole, 

Wae  triobliog  down  thy  oheek : 
It  rooke  the  language  of  thy  soul, 

when  words  were  far  too  weak. 

Adieu— may  genUe  spirits  ooma,  As. 

One  burning  Vsa  was  all  we  took— 

We  turned  and  parted  then ; 
A  smile  just  fluttered  in  thy  look, 

And  teara  were  there  again. 
Another  soon  may  roam  with  thee, 

By  hsilowed  stream  and  gioTe ; 
Vbr  lone  and  sad  the  heart  must  be. 

When  there  is  none  to  lore. 


Adieu— may  gentle  spirits  eome,  Ao. 


Bd. 
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^gltumes. 


[443.]  Jatbun  Mxn.  —  When  the  WeUington 
Biidffe  was  openod  in  the  year  1826  there  was  a  pro- 
oenion  of  the  dif^ataries  of  the  town  and  the  penons 
employed  on  the  work  making  the  read  and  bnilding 
the  arohes.  In  the  procession  there  were  the  beadle, 
the  Stockport  HuBsarB,  and  "  the  javelin  men."  Can 
any  old  inhabitant  say  when  they  were  discontinued, 
who  they  were,  and  what  beoame  of  their  jayelins. 

Cttbious. 

[444.]  Salt  Silyib.— It  was  an  ancient  cnstom  for 
temants  of  some  of  the  manors,  at  the  feast  of  St. 
Martin,  to  pay  "  Salt  Silver  "  to  the  smonnt  of  one 
penny,  as  a  commntatien  for  the  service  of  carrying 
their  lord's  salt  from  market  to  bis  larder.  Can  any 
reader  tell  me  at  what  time  the  practice  was  dtsoon- 
tinned,  and  also  why  the  penny  shonid  be  termed 
silver  ?  The  work,  in  which,  I  find  it  mentioned,  was 
printed  in  1789,  and  it  appears  to  qnote  from  a  book 
called  "  Parochial  Antiqnities.**  Sempbs. 

[446.]  Bock  Cavzb.  —  At  Brinksway,  on  the 
Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey,  there  is  a  very  large 
oave,  capable  of  holding  some  hundreds  of  people. 
The  banks  of  the  rlTor  are  very  steep,  and  whilst  the 
highroad  to  Cheadle  is  above  the  oave  on  the  one 
lide,  the  river  is  a  considerable  depth  below  it  on  the 
other.  As  seen  from  the  Lancashire  side  of  the 
stream  the  place  has  a  peculiar  and  pictoresqne 
appearance,  Terdnre  and  bnshes  growing  on  the  top 
and  hanging  down,  whilst  the  dark  interior  is  shown 
through  some  large  apertures  cut  at  the  side.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  eay  how  this  originated  ?  It  was 
some  80  years  ago  used  as  a  manufactory  of  some 
kind,  but  it  could  scarcely  have  been  made  fer  the 
purpose.  I  dare  say  some  of  your  readers  may  re- 
member  it  was  made  the  stronghold  of  a  gang  of 
xobbers  in  a  ta]e  which  appeared  some  time  ago  im 
the  columns  of  the  Advertiser, 

Cheadle.  W.  Jonbs. 

[446.]  Sheepwash  Mux.— At  the  edge  of  the 
river,  and  near  Wellington  Bridge,  Stockpert,  is  the 
Bheepwash  Mill.  The  name  is  peculiar.  What  is 
the  origin  ?  Jacques. 

[447.]  Thx  Mebsbt  ahd  Salxon  Fishxno.— I 
remember  well  my  father,  who  was  bom  about  1810 
telling  me  he  had  seen  salmon  caught  at  Lancashire 
Bridge,  Stockport  Can  anyone  verify  this?  Of 
oourse  it  would  be  previous  to  its  pollution,  and  when 
there  were  fewer  weirs.  Sylvia. 


[448.]  A  "  MoUiT  "  OF  Potatoes.— In  your  market 
reports  in  last  week's  paper  there  occurs  under  the 
head  of  farm  produce,  the  phrase  "  amoUy  of  pota- 
toes." Can  yon  inform  me  what  a  "  molly  "  is,  and 
how  it  comes  to  be  called  so  ?         Owen  Johnson. 


[449.]  Medicime.— How  should  this  word  be  pro- 
nounced? Some  people,  who  profess  great  refine- 
ment, make  it  a  two-syllabled  word — "  med'eine."  Is 
this  correct?  Owen  Johnson. 


BELIO   OF    THE   DAVENPORT   FAMILY. 


During  the  restoration  of  the  Parish  Church,  Stock- 
port, there  have  been  many  matters  of  interest 
respecting  not  only  the  present  structure,  the  nave  of 
which  was  re-built  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
oentory,  but  also  of  the  older  erection.  The  excava- 
tions necessary  for  the  putting  in  of  the  heating 
apparatus  «hew  that  the  present  floor  of  the  nave  is 
about  a  foot  higher  than  was  that  of  the  Old  Church. 
This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  old  pavement,  with  the 
carved  grave  stones  still  in  their  original  position. 
One  of  these  stones  pcaeesses  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  owing  to  its  belonging  to  the  grave  of  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Davenport  Family,  ofBram- 
hall.  The  slab,  which  was  in  two  pieces,  appears  to 
have  once  marked  the  resting-place  of  the  Davenports, 
but  the  position  when  found  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  it  had  been  removed  from  its  original  site  during 
the  re-building  of  the  Church.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  upon  it:— "William  Davenport,  of 
Bromhall,  died  May  26,  1696."  An  enclosed  in- 
scription at  the  foot  states  that  "this  stone  was 
laid  by  his  daughter,  Winnefred  Davenport.'* 
Though  not  very  deeply  cut,  the  lettering  and  an 
ornamental  herder  ef  what  appears  to  represent 
lilies,  are  very  well  executed.  At  each  corner 
the  outline  of  a  human  face  is  depicted.  The  in- 
Boriptien  is  surmounted  by  the  Davenport  Armst 
but  in  place  of  the  felon's  head  with  a  halter,  there 
is  what  seems  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Legh  crest,  the 
said  Mr  Davenport's  mother  being  a  Legh.  This 
William  Davenport  was  baptised  at  Stockport  Pariah 
Church,  May  24th,  1648,  and  lived  at  Bramhall 
during  the  stirring  times  of  the  First  Charles  and 
the  Commonwealth.  His  widow,  Madame  Elizabeth, 
survived  him  about  twenty-one  yearrs.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  and  any  other  memorials  of  past 
generationB  may  be  carefully  preserved. 
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August  to  Ociober,  1881.1 


"A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles." 

Winter's  TaU^  act  iv,  scene  ii. 
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Satubday,  August  6th,  1881. 


Notes. 

HXBTOSY  OF  LiNDOW. 

[450.1    The  followini;  extracts  from  Mr  F.  Moore's 
little  rimphlet  entitled  "History  of  Lindovr"  pab- 
liahed  i  1 1872,  may  be  of  iatereat  to  many  readers  : — 
'*  Lindow  is  a  em  ill  portion  of  land  oovering  an  area 
of  about  one  square  mile,  aitaate  in  the  north-east  of 
Cheshire,  and  lies  between  Stockport,  Altrinoham, 
Knntaford,  and  Macclesfield,  being  aboat  nine  miles 
from  Stockport,  eight  from  AUrincbam,  seven  from 
Macclesfield,  and  six  from  Knatsford.      It  is  also 
situate  aboat  two  miles  from  Alderley  Edge,  in  the 
parish  of  Wilmslow,  and  is  chiefiy  enclosed  by  portions 
of  Warford,  Folshaw,  and  Morley.    Aboat  fifty  years 
ago  it  presented  a  far  different  aspect  than  at  present, 
the  Common  and  waste  land  exteading  from  Warford 
to  Morley,  and  the  borders  of  Wilmslow,  bat  since 
large  portions  have  beon  oaltiyated,  the  Common  has 
been  divided,  one  part— as  at  present — being  joined 
to   Lindow,   and    is    generally     known    as    Lindow 
Common ;  while  the  other  parts  on  the  Morley   side 
are  often  known  as  Morley  Common  or  the  Baoe 
Oroaad,  and  the  Rifle  groand ;  although  the  name  of 
Lindow  Common  was  formerly  and  is  sometimes  now 
applied  to  the  whole.    The  Common  adjoining  Lindow 
jields  a  good  supply  of  turf,  and  at  various  depths 
below  the  ground  are  found  fir,  oak,  and  birck  trees, 
which  have  fallen  and  lain  there  probably  for  ages  ; 
when  got  out  the  firs  are  useful  for  laths,  and  the  oaks 
for  beams,  also  with  the  turf  they  afford  a  fuel  supply 
for  various  families  around,  the  livelihood  of  some 
partially  consisting  in  their  sale.    The  early  history 
of  Lindow  is  one  of  uncertainty,  but  from  the  age  of 
■ome  bf  the  farms,  and  the  fact  of  its  lying  so  near  to 
Macclesfield  and  other  places  of  ancient  origin,  we 
may  suppose  it  to  have   been   inhabited  for  many 
generations.     From  Saxon  times  little  is  known  of  it, 
until  the  seventeenth  century,  bat  we  may  suppose  it 
to  have  been  very  thinly  populated,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants somewhat  ancivilised,   while   their  dwellings 
would  consist  chiefly  of  mud  huta  with  sod  roefs,  and 
wood  or   brick   dwellings  thatched  with  rushes  or 
straw.    In  the  seventeenth  century  there  stood  here 
and  there  a  farm  or  cottage,  some  of  which  are  standing 
at  ths  present  day,  while  the  natives  gained  their 
rapport  principally  from  agrionltnre.     In  the  year 


1665,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  great  plague,  a  lady 
left  London  and  came  to  a  farm  opposite  the  Bow  of 
Trees  out  of  thd  way,  bat  becoming  a  victim  herself, 
she  was  supplied  with  food  from  the  end  of  a  hay  fork' 
which  failed  to  keep  her  alive ;  she  was  buriod   in  an 
adjoining  field,  and  a  stone  with  the  inscrvjtiou  •*  E.  S., 
1665."  placed  over  the  spot,  as  it  is  in  pa.t  to  this  day. 
Judging  from  their  appearance,  and  the  many  years 
they  have  maintained  their  freshness  and   beauty,  it 
would  h^  about  this  linao  th^t  the  Bow  of  Trees  were 
supposed  to    have  been    planted    by  a   m^n  named 
Moore,  they  nt  flrst  numbered  30,  but  one  was  carried 
away  and  planted  in  Mottram  (Cheshire),  since  which 
time  it  has  grown  quite  conspicuous,  and  seems  lost 
from  the  other  29.    In  the  year  1745,  Lindow  would 
be  disturbed  by  news  from  Macclesfield,   which  place 
100  men  had  taken  possession  of  for  the  Pretender, 
who  the  same  night  arrived  with  5,000  men   and  his 
train  of  artillery,  which  then  marched  towards  Derby, 
but  on  the  advance  of  the  Boyal  troops  ag^n  retired 
to  Macclesfield,  &c.     It  may  be  remarked  that  if 
liadow  then  possessed  such  effioient  yeomanry  as  it 
now  possesses  riflemen,  it  would  have  been  a  consider- 
ation which  side  they  had  decided  to  take,  whether 
with  the  Crown  or  with  the  Pretender,  but  as  history 
is  silent  on  the  subject,  we  may  indulge  in  the  thought 
thai  they  would  be  far  behind,  and  extend  their  valour 
ohiefly  to  that  of  their  own  security.  Ed. 

(To  he  cotUmued.) 

SlNQULAB  InSOBIPTION  AT  SaNDIWAT. 

[,451.]  At  Sandiway,  Northwieb,  near  which  are 
the  kennels  of  the  Cheshire  Hunt,  the  sign  of  the  Blue 
Cap  Inn  is  taken  from  an  obelisk  at  the  back  of  Mr 
Cossin's  stables,  which  was  erected  about  t\v->  oen- 
turies  ago  to  the  memory  of  tho  celebrated  foxhound 
of  that  name,  the  property  of  the  Hen.  John  Smith 
Barry,  and  bears  tho  following  inscription  :— 

This  obeUflk,  reader,  is  a  monnmaat  raised 

To  a  shade,  tho'  a  honnd,  that  deoai'Vee  to  be  praised ; 

For  if  life**  hot  a  shade  vhareon  each  aot  a  purt. 

And  trae  greatness  a  term  that's  deriveA  from  the  heart ; 

B  fsme,  hononr  and  glofy  depend  on  the  deed, 

Then,  01  Bine  Gap.  rare  Blue  Gap,  well  boast  o(  thy  breed. 

B  no  tear,  jet  a  gbss  will  we  poor  on  the  bmte. 

So  high-famed  as  he  vas  hi  the  glorious  porsnit ; 

Bat  no  more  of  this  theme,  sinoe  this  lif^s  bat  a  dhaoe, 

Aad  Blue  Gap  bat  gone  to  the  death  of  the  ohase. 

Sandbach.  J.  Hbnbbaw. 

FOPTTLATIOlf  OF  StOOEPOBT  PaBISH    A    CBNTUBY  AITD 

A  Quabteb  Ago. 

J452.]  In  May,  1824.  the  Stockport  AdvertUer 
published  the  following  census  of  the  town  and 
parish  of  Stockport,  taken  in  1754,  saying  it  was  in- 
debted for  the  same  to  a  valuable  correspondent :— 
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11  Hi  m  ill  ^Is 

III    H^  |i|  *l|   "^1^ 

Stockport  ...  658  ...  S769  ...  72  ...  342  ...  996 

Bredbiry  ...  34  ...  180  ...  94  ...  417  ...  81 

Dukioflald...  8t  ...  409  ...  09  ...  289  ...  leB 

Mwpple  107  ...  462  ...  22  ...  86  ...  151 

Bnmhall  ...  68  ...  329  ...  45  ...  205  ...  86 

NoTbary 70  ...  289  ...  3  ...  24  ...  73 

Brinnlogton  11  ...  78  ...  4  ...  26  ...  16 

Hyde 38  ...  1G9  ...  55  ...  m  ...  62 

WwBoth 16  ...  81  ...  53  ...  277  ...  66 

TorUngton..  27  ...  144  ...  4  ...  20  ...  22 

KtcbeUB 66  ...  284  ...  19  ...  94  ...  90 

.Rotmley    ...  19  ...  87  ...  56  ...  289  ...  67 

Offwrton 29  ...  126  ...  8  ...  34  ...  41 

Dialey    132  ...  670  ...  1  ...  4  ...  145 

Total  ...  1357  5963       7o4         $966         2062 

The  total  popnlatioa  of  the  town  and  parish  acentary 
and  a  quarter  ago  thas  appears  to  have  been  8,828, 
whereas  the  censas  of  the  Union  taken  this  year 
gives  a  popalation  of  117,186.  J.  B. 

Ah  Old  Stockport  Backs  Bill. 

[453.]    The  Stockport  Advertiser  for  February  20, 
1824,  has  the  following :— **  Wo  were  wont  to  consider 
that  horso  raoiog  in  Stockport  was  a  new  feataro  in 
the  annals  of   sporting,    but    accidentally    seoing  a 
Manchester  paper  of  1764,  in  which  a  meeting  was 
announoed,    we    find   that    those    raoes  took  place 
annually,  and  were  kanotion^d  by  the  nobility  and 
pxinoipal  gentry  of  the  county,  and  that  the  balls  in 
the  evening  were  of  the  most  elegant  and  fashionable 
description.     To  some  of  our  readers  a  copy  of  it  may 
be-eonsidered  a  curiosity,  and  wo  therefore  give  it : — 
'Stockport  Baoes,  1764.— On  Tuesday,  the  lOth  day  of 
July,  will  be  runfor  JE50  by  any  horse,  Ac,  four  years 
o]d,  that  never  won  £50  (matches  excepted)  carrying 
Sst.  the  best  of  three  two  milo  boats. — On  Wednesday, 
the  nth,  will  be  run  for  £50,  Give  aad  take,  14  hands, 
aged,  to  carry  9at.,  higher  or  lower  weight  in  propor- 
tion, allowing  71b.  for  every  year  under  seven,' the  best 
of  three  four  niiile  heals. — On  Thursday,  the  lObh,  will 
be  run  for,  ^0  fre^'fbr  five  and  six  years  old,  and 
aged  horses,  Ae.,  that  never  won  i;50  (matches  ei- 
oepted)  fivd  years  old  to  carry  Sst.  71b.,  si±  years  old 
9st.  dlb.,  aged  lOst.,  free  also  for  any  horse,  &o., 
oarrying  51b.  extraordinary,  the  best  of  three  four 
mil»  heats.>^A  subteribdr  of  two  guineas  to  pay  :ose 
guinea  entrance,  a  snbBoriber  of  one  guinea  to  pay 
twoffaiueaei  and  a  non-subscriber  to  pay  three  guineas 
ntfance^and  10s6dto  the  Clerk  of  the  Course  for 
weighty  scales^  &e.— Double  entraaoe  to  be  aUowed  at 
the  po8ti — No  less  than  three  reputed  running- horses 
to  start  for  the  above  plates.      If  only  one  horse,  &o.. 


enters  to  have  10  guineas,  %nd  if  two  seven  guioeaa 
each,  and'  the  entrance  money  returned.  To  enter 
at  Jepson's  Barn,  near  the  distance  post,  on  Saturday 
before  the  Races,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  six  in 
the  afternoon.  Certificates  of  the  age  of  each  horse, 
Ac,  to  be  produced  under  the  hands  of  the  breeders 
at  the  time  of  entrance,  otherwise  to  be  deemed  aged 
horses.— All  the  above  plates  to  be  subject  to  the 
King's  Plate  Articles,  and  to  be  paid  without  any  de- 
duction whatsoever. — Ordinaries  and  aseemblies  as 
usual.— Sir  George  Warren,  Knt.,  John  Chetwode, 
Esq.,  Stewards.'"  J.E. 

RXKUIKABLH  CABX  OF  LoMaBYlTT. 

[454.]    In  the  Manehetter  Mercury  of  Tuesday, 
January  26th,  1819, 1  find  a  memoir  of  George  Wain- 
wright,  the  father,  I  believe,  of  the  author  of  the 
music  of  the  Christmas  hymn  "  Christians,  awake." 
"The    following     memoir    has    been    written    by 
a     descendant    of     the     venerable     subject      to 
whom    it    alludes,    who,     on    the     28th    of    this 
month,   will   have   completed   his    105th   year.     It 
has  been  usual  of  late  for  several  gentlemen  of  Shef- 
field to  raise  subsoriptioas  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  dinner  on  the  occasion  of  George  Wainwrfght's 
birth,  who,  with  the  whole  of  his  descendants,   are 
regularly  invited.    It  is  a  peculiarly-gratifying  occa- 
sion to  the  modern  patriarch,  who  never  fails  to 
betray  a  very  proper  share  of  feeling  and  becoming 
satisfaotion,  that  is  witnessed  with  much  pleasure  by 
his   friends   acd  regarded  for  its  sincerity  by  bis 
aoquaintances  and  benefactors.      Memoir  of  George 
Wainwright,  who,  on  the  28th  of  Jannary,  1818,  com- 
pleted the  104th  year  of  his  age.  "  Is  there  in  nature  a 
more  striking  object  than  a  venerable  man,  sinking, 
under  the  weight  of  years,  surrounded  by  his  child* 
ren  and  his  children's  children.    Bach  an  otject  in  a 
gott  measure  is  the  man  whose  natal  day  we  are 
m>    fo  celebrate,  and  who,  approachino;  to  a  patri- 
axc  id  age  himself,  sees  his  sons  old  men  by  his  sidd, 
and  ais  sons'  sons  fionrishing  in  the  strength  of  man- 
hood, whilst  vigorous  shoots  from  various  branches 
of  his  stock  are  springing  up  aroand  him  to  perp^ 
tnate  his  memory   and  his  name.      George   Watn- 
Wright  was  bozn  at  Bamfor-I,  In  the  cotinty  of  Derby, 
inl714,  of  parents  who  both  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
From  a  brother  George  learned  th'd  trade  of  a  linen 
weaver,  which  he  followed  till  disabled  by  infirmitieB 
of  age  in  the  year  1810.      He  married  about  1744  a 
young  woman  from  Dronfleld,  of  the  name  of  Camai, 
who  bore  him  12  children.      After  hid  marriage  hd 
became  an  inhabitant  of  Totley,  which  plac^  he  left 
on  her  death  in  179 1,  and  went  to  reside  atWhiteley 
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Wood,  from  whence  a  few  years  back  he  removed  to 
Dore  to  make  part  of  the  family  of  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters. Of  hia  12  ehildren  five  are  now  living,  whose 
united  ages  amount  to  303  years.  He  has  20  grand- 
children  of  great,  and  great,  great,  great  grandohild- 
ren—up wards  of  100  linneal  descendants — besides  an 
uncommonly  great  number  of  collateral  relations  as 
nephews,  nieces,  grand  nephews,  &o.  He  has  borne 
daring  his  lengthened  days  that  noblest  of  all 
characters — an  honest  man.**  E.  H. 


"Old  Hob." 
(QoeiyNo.  18.  FbUmaiyia.) 
(465.  J  The  castom  relanedto  I  Was  told  about  by 
Mr  John  Sanibaoh,  who  resided  at  Oak  Honse  Farm, 
Mottram-SL- Andrew,  near  Prestbury,  some  50  years 
ago.  His  father  remembered  the  custom-  in  his 
yoathfal  days.  It  resembles  la  many  respects  a 
carious  custom  oslled  ^*  Ooiog  a-hodening,"  which  is 
practised  uk  Kent,  and  is  thus  deseribed  in  a  book 
entitled  "Customs  for  the  curious,"  pobliahed.ia 
1824  :-^'  At  Bamsgate,  in  Kent,  they  begin  the  festi- 
^  Titiea  of  Chribtmas  by  a  curious  procession4  A  party 
of  young  people  procure  tha  head  of  a  dead  horsot 
which  is  afflxod  to  a  pole  about  four  feet  in  length ;  a 
striog  is  affixed  to  the  lower  jaw,  a  horse  doth  is  also 
attached  to  the  whole,  under  wiiioh  one  of  the.  partly 
gets,  aud  by  frequently  pulling  at  the  string  keops  up 
a  lood  snapping  noisoiand  is  aoeompanied  by  the  zest 
of  the  yaxty,  grotesquely  habited,  with  handbells. 
Thus  they  proceeded  from  house  to  house  ringing 
their  bells  and  singing  carols  and  songs.  They  are 
commonly  gratified  with  beer,  cakes,  or  money.  This 
curious  ceremony  ia  always  observod  in  the  Isle  ol 
Thanet  on  Christmas  eve,  and  is  aoppoeed  to  be  an 
ancient  relio  of  a  festivsl  to  commemorate  onr 
Saxon  ancestors  landing  in  Thanet,  as  the  term 
hoden  seems  to  imply."  I  should  t>>»Tiir  this  pxaotice 
has  been  discontinued  50  years  ago.  £,  H. 

Salt  Silyxb. 
(Qa«7  No.  UL^Jvij  80.) 
[456  ]  The  jpenny  referred  to  as  being  paid  as 
«•  Salt  Silver"  was  an  ancient  silver  coin,  in  fact  the 
■ttver  penny  was  tbe  only  coin  of  that  name  the 
Saxons  had,  consequently  the  castom  referred  to  of  a 
tenant  paying  a  penny  as  "  Salt  Silver  "  in  Ueu  of 
oacxying  salt  from  the  market  to  his  master's  Urder 
most  be  a  very  old  one.  The  silver  penny  was  equal 
in  weight  to  our  threepenny  piece.  Five  of  these 
flUvex  pennies  made  one  Saxon  shilling,  and  80  pence 


a  mark,  which  weighed  about  the  same  as  three  half- 
crowns.    This  penny  was  made  with  a  cross,  in  the 
middle,  and  so  broke  into  halfpence  and  farthings. 
Hazel  Grove.  J.  P. 

Shexpwase  Mill. 
(Qoery  N«.  446.- Jaljr  80.) 
[467.]  I  remember  well,  some  30  years  ago,  seeing  at 
different  times  at  the  edge  of  tbe  river  men  employed 
washing  sheepskins,  which  they  held  in  the  river  on 
poles  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  them  previous  to 
being  stripped  by  the  tanner.  As  this  was  near  the 
mill  referred  to  by  "  Jacqaea,"  I  axa  incMncd  to 
think  the  mill  took  its  name  from  this  practice.   > 

J.W. 

StOOKPOBT  GoiillON  IiAKDB. 
{Qiauj  No.  87&--Jime  SS.) 
[458.}  In  addition  to  what  is  stated  by  your  cor- 
respondent "  Semper  "  I  respootiaUy  call  attention  ^ 
the  following,  published  in  one  of  our  local  papers  bj 
me  in  1870.  lathe  year  1805  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  "  for  dividing  and  selling,  or  otherwise 
disposing  of  the  qommon  lands  and  waste  grounds  in 

the  Manor  Barony  Town,  aud  township  of  Stockport^ 
in  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester,  and  for  applyiof 
the  money  to  arise  thereby  for  the  benefit  of  dio  poor 
of  the  said  town."  The  ostensible  o)^t  of  thisAot 
was  the  allotment  and  sale  of  waste  land  to  the  extent 
of  125  acres.  The  following  is  copied  from  an  old 
document  printed  in  1888  :— 

MXASUBEIOBMT  OF  WABTX  LAMPS  JX  TSB  TOWNSHIP  OV 
STOCKPOBT  IN  THE  YXAB  1808. 

Square 

yards.  A.  B.  r. 

Plot  of  ground  at  Heap-riding-street    2251  0  0  85 

Petty  Carr  Green 5170  0  2  "0 

Daw  Bank 17008  1  4  27 

Shaw  Heath '. 21192  2  0  n 

Do.       indosed  by  David  Clarke    8800  0  8  15 

A  plot  of  land  at  Longshut  Lane  end     810  0  0  12 

Do.            Stirbttttock  Hill  ...    1856  0  0  24 

Osle  Green 17280  12  0 

A  plot  of  land  at  Wildmare  Green  at 

SamuelTaylor's 321  0  0  6 

Do.  at  Roecross  Smithy... 710  0  0  11 

Do.  at  Lock  wood  Fold..... ^^....    1143  0  0  16 

Do.  at  Heaviley  behind  J.  SideboU 

tom's   ^ 898  0  0  6 

Do.  at  Kenworthy's  Greave 1877  0  0  29 

Do.  at  Milestone 11987  1  0  20 

Do.  behind  Mile  End  Hall  nrFidler's    1471  0  0  22 
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Stockport  Great  Moor 43451142  1    24 

Aplot  between  Stockport  Great  Moor 

and  Little  Moor  5604    0  2      6 

Stockport  litUe  Moor 66404    6  1    28 

From  Stockport  Little  Moor  to  Tnm- 

croftLane 8904    0  1    21 

A  plot  going  into  Offerton  Lane 628    0  0     9 

Do.  behind  the  Tampike  ^ ^    2618    0  10 

Do.  to  Washington's  Honae 127    0  0      1 

Do.  Goddard's  and  Great  Moor 686    0  0    30 

Do.  at  Wridgley  Orosa  Newbridge 

Lane    628    6  0      9 

The  Act  provides  for  the  sale  of  this  land  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  proceeds,  first  to  the  erection*of  a  honse 
of  industry  or  workhouse,  and  second  the  investment  of 
tliesarplne  and  annual  payment  of  its  proceeds  on  the 
25th  March  in  evezy  year  to  the  Qyerseers  of  the 
Poor  of  Stockport,  in  the  reduction  of  the  assess- 
ments of  the  poor  rate  on  the  ley  payers.  The  Com- 
missioners  sold  the  waste  land  and  made  their  award. 
The  whole  of  the  land,  statute  measure,  124  acres  2 
roods  and  20  perches,  realised  the  sum  of  i}7,127  5s 
6d.  The  late  Alderman  Thomas  Steele,  who  was 
Mayor  of  the  Manor  and  Barony  of  Stockport  in  1880, 
and  again  after  the  borough  being  incorporated  in 
1885,  is  named  among  the  purchasers  of  2  acres  2 
roods  10  perches  for  £120,  and  a  second  lot,  2  acres 
22  perches,  for  J61S2.  The  particulars  of  these  pur- 
chases will  be  given  shortly.  E.  H. 


[459.]  Fbbl  MoAT.^Not  far  from  Heaton  Chapel 
there  is  a  place  with  this  name  which  bears  unmis- 
takeable  evidence  of  having  been  at  some  time  an  isolated 
plot  of  land,  with  a  moat  filled  with  water  surrounding 
it.  Can  any  local  historian  tell  us  anything  respecting 
its  early  history?  Common  report  sptsaksof  a  castle 
having  been  there,  but  the  view  is  not  sufSoient  1  think. 

J.  Cabbtaulb. 

[460.]  S1NOUI.AB  CusTOK  IN  Chxshire.  —  At 
19orthwioh,  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  a  whimsical  pri- 
vilege is  ascribed  by  the  charter  of  the  Church  to  the 
senior  scholar  of  the  grammar  school— namely,  that  he 
is  to  receive  marriage  fees  to  the  same  amount  as  the 
dork,  or  in  lien  thereof  the  bride's  garters,  "  Eelicts  for 
the  Curious,"  vol.  2, 1824.  This  gnunmar  school  was 
founded  in  1554,  and  handsomely  endowed  by  Sir  John 
Dean,  as  seen  in  a  short  history  and  description  of 
Chester,  1787.    Can  any  of  your  oerrespondents  let  us 


know  who  he  was,  and  what  was  the  origin  of  this 
remarkable  custom  ?  E.  H. 

[461.]  Penance.— A  book  in  Ecclesiastical  law  tells 
me  that  originally  penance  wa9  a  punish tnent  imposed 
for  a  crime  by  tha  Ecclesiaatical  law.  As  an  acknowlf»dg- 
ment  of  the  ofFence  the  person  was  required  to  stand  in 
some  public  place  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Church  for  the 
evil  example.  This  was  particiilariy  so  in  the  cases  of 
adultery,  lor  which  the  ofi'ender  stooi  in  the  church 
barefoot  and  bareheaded,  in  a  white  sheet.  For  lesser 
offences  the  expiation  might  be  made  in  the  court,  or 
before  the  minister  and  churchwardens.  Have  we  any 
record  of  this  having  been  done  in  Cheshire  ? 

Stockport.  T.  Tatlos. 

[462  ]  Whitbun  Fabthino. — There  was  a  practice 
at  one  t.me  in  vogue  of  paying  Whitsun  farthings.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  their  purpose  and  origin. 

Altiincham.  J.  Dban. 


A    TEEBIBLE    TOBNADO 


A  most  devastating  tornado  has  visited  the  district 
of  New  Ulm,  a  pretty  German  town  in  the  Minne- 
sota Valley,  demolishing  some  200  houses  and 
killing;  many  people.  The  information,  wbicli  ia 
dated  tho  19th  of  July,  says  the  wind  blew  from  the 
west,  bringing  with  it  a  peculiar  darkness  that  pi^- 
vBsted  fiiendji  recognising  each  other  even  at  a 
diataaco  of  bat  ten  feet.  The  northern  portion  of 
ihe  town  was  visited  with  the  greater  severity.  In 
iha  district  the  poorer  people  lived,  and  in  tho 
Aat  space  of  two  minutes  lul  the  dwellings  wera 
jrv«{^  down  and  laid  level  with  the  ground. 
Tb9  scesses  of  terror  and  confusion  were  described 
as  temhie,  which  was  added  to  by  horsea 
affl  other  animals  breaking  loose  from  their 
faitGninga  and  tearing  through  the  city  m»id  with 
flight.  Tho  Lutheran  church,  and  the  CathoUo 
ehurch  and  schools  were  totally  demolished.  The 
wind  was  also  accompanied  by  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning, which  struck  about  a  score  of  buildings.  Tho 
tomade  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes,  aL'L«r  which, 
there  was  a  slight  lull,  succeeded  by  another  ter- 
rible storm.  The  total  extent  of  the  damage  coald 
not  be  ascertained  at  latest  accounts ;  but  the 
corpses  ef  some  13  people  were  found.  Amongsl  these 
were  six  members  of  one  family  named  Finly.  Only 
one  of  the  family  escaped  alive.  It  was  estimated 
that  at  least  500  people  had  been  rendered  homeless 
by  the  vi.^itaLion,  and  there  was  said  to  be  much, 
suffering  amongst  them  in  consequence.  The  town 
of  New  Ulm  has  a  population  of  3,600.  The  fury 
of  the  wind  was  fearful,  houses  beinfr  hnrled  alonsr 
at  a  rapid  rate  and  dashed  to  yieois. 
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Saturday,  August  18th,  1881. 


The  Cbbsbibx  Hills. 

[468.]    Thoie  who  wander  away  for  their  holiday 
to  Belgium,  or  the  Hfaine,  or  Switzerland,  often  tbink 
bat  little  of  the  delights  they  leaye  behind.    As  Mr 
Alfred  Rimmer  says  in  his  new  book,  entitled  "  Onr 
Old  Country  Towns,"  "  Within  a  few  miles  of  where 
these  Hoes  are  written  (viz.,  Chester)  are  the  Cheshire 
hills,  ne^'lected  indeed  by  artists  and  toorists.  bat 
almost  nnenrpafised  in  beanty.    From  one  of  these 
hills  at  Brnxton  no  fewer  than  10  counties  oan  be 
seen,  and  the  landscapes  on  every  side  are  as  pleasing 
as  they  are  broad  and  rich.  The  estuary  of  the  Mersey 
is  plainly  visible  on  the  north,  and  to  the  west  are 
the  bends  of  the  Dae,  showing  tl^emselyes  at  intervals 
in  thin  streaks  throaffh  the  dense  foliage,  like  loops 
•ef  silver  thread  on  thick  pile  velvet.  Chester  is  easily 
seen,  as  alEO  Nantwich  and  Malpas  and  Whitchurch, 
and  many  church  towers  besides  that  have  stood  the 
wear  and  tear  of  centuries.     There  are  parks  and 
black  and  white  farmhouses  scattered  over  the  vast 
landscape ;  and  in  one  direction,  where  a  long  stretch 
-of  road  is  visible,  a  coach  (fox  there  are  a  few  stage- 
coaches left)  looks  only  like  a  speck,  and  hardly  seems 
to  make  any  progress  at  all.    Again  and  again  the 
plains  we  overlook  have  figured  in  the  civil  wars,  and 
we  are  reminded  of  monarchs  who  '  waded  through 
slaughter  to  a  throne,'  while  at  the  same  time  the 
woods  of  Gresford  and  the  tower  of  Wem  are  plainly 
visible — the  one  gave  birth,  and  the  other  a  title,  to 
the  judge  who  shut  the  gatea  of  mercy  on  maukiad." 
Sandbaoh.  W.  B.  Davibb. 

HiSTOBT     OF     LlMBOW. 

{In  ooniintuUion.) 
[464.]    During  this  century  a  man  commenced  his 
shepherd  life  on  Lindow  Common,  which  then  ez- 
iended  from  Warford  to  the  borders  of  Wilmslow,  his 
dress  comprised  low  shoes  with  large  buckles,  knee 
breeches,  red  vest,  brown  coat,  and  a  large  round  hat ; 
fae  carried  also  a  shepherd's  crook,  and  lived  for  a  few 
years  in  the  present  century,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
«boat  100  years,  being  the  only  known  shepherd  who 
ever  confined  his  pasture  ground  to  that  of  Lindow 
Common.    It  was  daring  this  man's  life  that  Lindo  w 
waa  ruled  according  to  the  wishes  of  two  women,  who 
•tjled  themselves  *'  The  Heiresses  of  Liadow,"  and 
baving  each  about  10  grown-up  sonr  they  were  able 
by  uniting  to  feroe  the  iahabita  jta  te  comply  with 


their  demands.  Any  land  enclosed  for  cultivation 
without  their  consent  was  sure  to  be  stopped,  and  any 
hedges  or  railiiigs  removed. 

In  1814,  Lindow  was  composed— to  a  large  extent — 
of  heath  and  sand,  while  Dinger  Brow  was  in  such  » 
onndition,  that  it  took  two  or  three  horses  to  pull  up 
a  ton ;  the  other  roads  were  in  a  similar  state,  and 
there  being  no  bridge  in  Brook  Lane,  carts,  &o.,  had 
to  go  tLrouxh  the  brook.  The  waste  ImJ  wis  in 
some  parts  decked  with  large  clusters  of  por  e  boshes, 
which  at  one  place  were  so  very  high  thit  a  farm 
opposite  leceivsd  the  name  of  Qorst  House,  which  is 
one  of  the  oldest  dwellings  now  in  Lindow. 

In  1816,  owing  to  the  war  with  Prance,  provision  q 
rose  very  high,  wheaten  floor  being  68p<»r  dozen,  and 
barley  floor— which  was  mostly  osed— Is  p.»r  Hoz  n  ; 
a  small  cob  of  bread  was  Is  or  Is  6(1,  accorf^inf?  to 
quality;  potatoes  were  2s  per  score  ;  but  milk  was 
cheaper,  being  only  IJd  per  quart,  and  bnttor  accord- 
ingly. 

A  man  named  William  Sprowson  came  to  live  at 
Dinger  Brow,  at  which  place  he  resided  for  56  yearp, 
and  died  December  16th,  1871.    About  the  year  1820, 
there  lived  a  man  on  Lindow  named  Fercival,  who— 
through  the  habits  of  his  life— acquired  the  name    of 
Modesty  Fercival,  a  name  not  much  merited,  but 
given  in  ridicule.      Modesty  being  a  man  of  intem- 
perate habits,  was  going  home  one  evening  under  t!ie 
Influence  of  drink,  when  by  some  means  he  fell  in  a 
small  hole  used  for  geese  to  drink  at,  opposite  some 
cottages,  now  changed  for  Lime  Tree  House;  the 
hole  was  only  a  few  yards  in  circumference,    and 
about  a  foot  deep  in  the  centre,  but  poor  Modesty 
falling  on  his  face  was  drowned.    Of  course  there  was 
much  talk  aboot  this  event,  being  one  of  such  rore 
occurrence,  and  owibg  to  the  snperstition  of  the  time, 
it  was  a  matter  of  supposed  danger  to  talk  about  him 
for   fear   of  his  ghost  appearing,  which  was    also 
strengthened  by  a  report  to  put  an  epitaph  on  his 
grave,  Lat  which*  however,  was  not  carried  out.    The 
words  were  as  follows : — 

Who  II«8  here? 

Who  do  yon  thick? 
Poor  old  Modesty, 

Bring  bin  aoma  drink. 
Bring  him  some  drink, 

I  toll  yon  for  why : 
"When  hie  waa  liTiag, 

He  alwajM  waa  dry. 

Children  who  repeated  this  after  dark  tv  re  often  in- 
fluenced with  a  fear  that  the  eafes^<  place  for  them 
was  within  doors,  and  no  doubt  the  older  in  habit  mts 
would  also  feel  a  similar  sensation  on  account  of  their 
superstition. 
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It  was  in  these  tunes  that  a  Lindownian  is  said  to 
have  stooped  asd  placed  his  ear  close  to  the  groand 
as  if  liBtening  very  iuteutly,  when  a  gentleman  on 
horseback  stopped  to  auk  him  what  was  amiss.  ''Why," 
replied,  "I  am  listeniag  to  the  groand  fairies.  I  oin 
hear  them  singing  now,"  npon  which  the  gentleman 
dismoQDted  to  hear  these  wonders,  while  the  man 
held  bis  horse;  bnt  en  rising  it  was  to  see  it,  with 
the  man  on  its  back,  speeding  away  down  the  road, 
to  tbe  sorrow  of  the  gentleman,  who  would,  no  doubt, 
have  bis  faith  weakened  in  the  existence  of  ground 
failles,  while  the  loss  of  his  horse  seemed  an  unfortu- 
nate fflCt. 

In  1831,  by  the  aid  of  Philip  Norbury,  Brook  Lane 
Bridge  was  bailt,  which  improved  the  road  toChorley 
very  mach. 

Also  coaches  ceased  running  between  Manchester 
and  Gongletoni  which  at  first  was  felt  very  much  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Chorley  and  Wilmslow,  it  having 
been  a  help  to  them  as  a  means  of  earning  their  live- 
lihood; but  soon  after  the  railway  was  cut  oetween 
Manchester  and  Crewe,  which  not  only  found  em- 
ployment for  a  great  many  men  for  the  time,  bat  has 
since  been  a  coutinual  advantage  to  all  around.  Sta- 
tions were  built  at  Wilmslow  and  Chorley,  in  the 
locality  of  which  merchants  and  other  gentlemen 
from  Manchester  formed  their  residences,  and  found 
employment— as  at  present — for  many  persons  as 
gardeners,  Sso.,  besides  increasing  various  other 
branches  of  industry.  The  line  also  affords  farmers 
an  opportonity  to  send  their  produce  to  Manchester 
daily,  while  all  the  country  round  has  now  the  benefit 
of  an  easy  access  to  Stockport,  Manchester,  and  the 
principal  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

Im  1886,  vhe  nearest  places  of  pnbUc  worship  were 
at  'Wilmslow,  Mobberley,  Alderley,  and  Warford,  so 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  went  anywhere  went 
to  private  hoases  in  which  Methodist  meetings  were 
held. 

Lindow  was  then  somewhat  stirred  by  the  preach- 
ing of  a  man  named  John  Johnson,  who  had  joined  a 
sect  of  Banters,  in  whose  cause  he  was  now  engaged. 
He  made  a  conaideraUe  impression  on  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  whioh  partially  remains  to  the  present 
time. 

There  came  also  a  man  named  Thomas  Webb^ 
known  as  Josnnas  Webb— who  preached  under  the 
Bow  of  Trees,  his  chief  doctrine  being  that  he  would 
never  die.  He  gained  a  few  of  the  inhfibitants  to  pro- 
fess the  same,  but  have  all  since  died  in  spite  of  their 
doctrine. 

Lindow  was  now  open  from  Lindow  End  to  the 


border  of  Fulshaw,  and  was  used  as  a  pasturage  for 
oows  and  geese,  a  flock  of  the  latter  being  thought  a 
good  possession,  while  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were 
to  some  extent  weavers. 

The  neighbourhood  was  somewhat  unsettled,  a 
body  of  poachers  found  protection  in  a  private  house 
within  its  borders.  Nothing  was  considered  safe  un- 
less under  lock  and  key — potatoes,  wheelbarrows,  and 
even  pigs  have  been  stolen,  and  almost  everything 
seemed  against  progress,  or  when  a  quiet  road  might 
have  been  expected  and  not  a  voice  heard  on  the 
Sabbath,  men  and  boys  might  have  been  seen  engaged 
playing  at  tib  stick,  running,  jumping,  &o.,  in  the 
midst  of  load  swearing  beneath  the  Row  of  Trees^ 
young  and  old  men  sat  at  the  foot  of  nearly  every  tree 
to  gase  at  those  engaged  in  play. 

The  oldest  inhabitant  will  remember  that  a  num- 
ber of  men  nnder  some  pretence  paraded  the  roads, 
attacking  shops  and  demanding  provisions.  Wilmslow 
was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  all  the  shops  being 
closed  against  the  maurauders,  who  attacked  the 
house  of  Dr.  Moore  and  demanded  food,  buthe  having 
a  quantity  of  piUs  at  his  disposal  heartily  welcomed 
^e  visitors  to  partake  of  as  many  as  they  wished  • 
Net  being  that  way  inclined  they  went  away  to  othe  r 
places  in  hopes  of  getting  a  more  substantial  diet- 
They,  however,  were  soon  dispersed,  for  on  going 
towards  Morley  they  saw  a  body  of  yeomanry  ap- 
proaching, cutting  and  slashing  at  imaginary  men 
with  such  apparent  ferocity  that  their  hearts  failed 
them,  so  taking  to  immediate  flight,  some  found 
safety  en  the  bog  on  Morley  Common,  others  fled  to 
the  Bollin  Wood,  living  in  obscarity  for  a  short  time, 
while  others  were  captured  and  soffered  the  then 
general  punishment  of  transportation. 

The  population  in  1886  was  198,  comprising  101 
Methodists,  79  who  had  no  place  of  regular  attendance, 
10  who  went  to  chnroh,  two  Baptists,  and  one  Inde- 
pendent. Soon  after  this  year  the  Methodists  haTing 
a  great  revival  it  was  determined  upon  that  a  chapel 
should  be  built,  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  Stanleys 
(who  supplied  the  ground)  and  a  xealous  man  named 
David  Oldham,  was  completed  in  the  year  1889,  and 
was  named  Stanley  GhapeL  A  Sunday  school  was 
also  opened,  and  in  order  to  aid  such  as  had  no  ot^er 
opportunity  of  learning  writing  in  addition  to  tl^ 
usual  advantages  of  a  Sunday  school's  instractioa 
were  taught. 

(To  be  continued,) 

BBKAULABLB  BOKlNOB  IN  RB4L   LEPI. 

[466.1    The   following  i«  an  extract  from  the  Man* 
eheeter  Mercury  of  Tnerday,  June  6tib,  1758:  ^*<Tbe 
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following   nnoommon    affair    happened   last   week   at 
Northwioh,  and  we  are  informed  may  be  depended  npon 
for  truth.    A  yonng  lady,  genteelly  dressed  oame  <m 
horseback  to  the  Old  Red  Lion  Inn  there  without  any 
Attendants,  and  immediately  asked  the  landlady  if  she 
<X)nld  reoommf^nd  a  cleTor  young  fellow  to  her  for   a 
husband,  that  if  his  oharaoter  was  good  she  had  no  ob- 
jection to  hi«  oooupation.     The  landlady,    although 
gTMitly  listonit^hed  at  S)  unoommon  a  question,  after  a 
little  hesitation,  replied  there  was  a  brisk  young  fellow,  a 
Journeyman  barber,  who  no  doubt  would  be  proud  of 
the  honour.  The  lady  agreed  he  should  be  sent  for,  and  in 
a  short  ti'ne  ho  appeared,  when  the  question  was  asked 
him  woald  ho  innrry  the  lady  or  not,  but  his  answer  not 
being  cu'ej^orical  an  bout's  time  was  given  to  oume  to  a 
fioitl  re:*oluti>>n,  but  that  time  b^ing  elapsed  and  no 
larl*er  appearing,  the  lady  it  seem.<<,  who  was  a  little  im- 
patient for  a  hnsbaad,  and  resolved  to  be  married  that 
day,  bad  ooce  more  recourAo  to  the  aid  of  her  UndUdy, 
who  sent  for  a  linen  drapei's  apprentice,  when  being  in- 
terrogated to  the  same  purpose,  he  was  bold  enough   to 
comply  with  her  request,  and  they  immediately  set  out 
for  Balvrorth,  and  were  thU  momiug  married  there. 
Scarce  w^s  the  marriage  oerdmony  porformed  at  Bui- 
worth  ere  two  g^ntl»men   and  three  livery  servants  put 
up  at  the  name  inn  at  Northwiohin  quent  of  the  fugitive 
lady,  but  (jreat  wa^  their  mortiflcation  at  the  recital  of 
the  above  particular*.     They    m)ua'e4    their    horses 
dirfcclly  and  rode  full  speed  to  Bad  worth,  where  they 
came  time  enough  to  perceive  their  expedition  rendered 
abort! v-d  by  the    c •m«^u umation  of  tho  la^e  marriage. 
*Tis  said  the  young  lady  U  entitled  to  £900  a  year,  in- 
dependent of  'her  f.ither,  who  would   have  forced  her 
into  a  marriage  with  a  rich,  old,  decrepit  miser,  which 
induced  her  to  take  thisj  method  of  avoiding  so  detep- 
tible  an  uai jn."  E.  H. 


Stockport  Common  Lands. 

(No.  t78, 468.-Jane  85,  Ang.  6.) 

[466.]    The  following  information  I  promised  in  your 
last  iss'ie* 

PUBCUABBOS  OV  WA8TB  LAND  IN  STOCKPORT. 

A.  B.   P.        £     8.  (^ 

Benjamin  Hanop 3    3  80  135  0  0 

Jos<>ph  Daniel  4    0    0  100  0  0 

do 4    0    6  110  0  0 

do 4    0    0  120  0  0 

e.o 8    3  35  116  0  0 

Thomas  Worilfy 2    0  25  105  0  0 


Joseph  Daniel  2  0  29 

do 4  0    0 

do.           2  1  25 

do 2  1  30 

James  Dewsbury,  Heaton  KorriA  1  0  18 

Bobert  Kemp,  of  Norbary 6  0  15 

do.                   3  16 

do.                  2  2  36 

do.                   3  2  82 

Bradford  Norbury   2  2  23 

Joseph  Daniel  8  0  83 

do 2  3  15 

J.  A.  Norton  and  G.  E.  Dale    ...  2  0  18 

Dr.  D.  and  John  Eoddorley  ^  2  0    3 

do.                          2  0  81 

J.  A.  Njwton 2  1  28 

J.  Rod.lerley 2  3  30 

Wm.  Kanwles,  of  Bosden  2  2    8 

Tbom  IS  Steele  2  2  10 

do.            2  0  22 

Jesse  Howard 2  10 

do 2  0    8 

SamnelLvmb    0  3  11 

John  Mitchell 0  3  15 

do.            0  3  '^7 

do 0  3  20 

T.  Bancroft.  Woodford  0  8  28 

do.                   0  2  'J3 

JohnWorsley    1  0  32 

do 1  1  16 

Thomas  Bancroft 13    9 

Jonathan  Broadhurst 2  0  26 

do.                   2  3  20 

James  Dewsbury 1  1  21 

John  Mitchell   1  1  35 

Viscount  Bulkeley  3  C  15 

JohnBmka  2  0  38 

John  Hampson,  Bank  Top    10    5 

James  Rimscar 3  1  23 

James  Steele 1  0  37 

B.  Bamfjrd,  of  Bamford 3  3    5 

Thomas  and  James  PoUitt 0  8  12 

Jonathan  Broadhurst 117 

Wm. Nioholson,  of  Liverpool    ...  0  0  23 

Bobert  Slack,  of  Hay  field 2  0  12 

William  Carriugton 2  0  15 

Visoonnt  Bulkeley   ..• 0  2    8 

Thomas  Ford,  of  Boworoft    0  0    4 

Rev.  W.  M  irriotjt,  of  Disley I  3  19 

James  Atkinson   0  2    8 

John  Dale,  of  Torkington  0  2    8 

John  Bider,  of  Morley 0  0  10 
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40  0 
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0 

74  0 
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100  0 

0 

80  0 

0 

97  0 

0 

78  0 

0 

60  0 
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65  0 

0 

65  0 

0 
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0 

55  0 

0 

70  0 

0 

68  8 

6 

73  8 

9 

64  13 

5 

2u5  0 

0 

253  10 

0 

343  19 

2 

150  0 

0 

672  15 

0 

120  0 

0 

121  0 

0 

30  0 

0 

2')8  12 

6 

291  14 

2 

•0  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

300  0 

0 

208  18 

4 

111  19 

2 

19.18 

9 
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Sev.  J.  BlandelU  Edgeley 0  0  24  25  0  0 

Henry  Wild    0  2    7  100  0  0 

Thomas  MarslAod 0  0  31  20  5  0 

Jamoa  Brisool,  Q.  Morton,  and  J. 

A.  Newton : 0  1  15  40  0  0 

J.A.Newton 0  0    6  20  0  0 

J.  Marriott,  of  Temp*e  Sowerby  1  7    0  288  0  0 


124    2  30  7,127    5    6 


Rock  Gates  ob  B'btnk'sa  Bonos. 
(No.  445.— Jolj  80.) 

[467  ]  When  I  was  a  schoolboy,  loafing  about  on 
Satardays,  years  bef  >re  Orrell'd  Mill  was  bailt,  and 
not  a  koase  stanrling  between  Hope  Hill  and  Brinks- 
way  Bridfie,  I  haye  many  times  gone  through  the 
oive  spoken  of,  and  always  understood  that  it  was 
hewn  out  of  the  rook,  in  the  flr«t  instanoe,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  conduit  of  water — there  is  a  similar 
one  under  a  house  in  Newbridge  Lane,  near  to 
Howard's  wood  bridge  at  the  end  of  Marshall's  Mill — 
this  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  used  as  a  dye 
flhop.  At  the  time  "  Mr  Jones  "  speaks  of  it  was  used 
as  a  distillery  for  the  puriftoation  of  gas  Ur,  having 
seen  the  process  of  distilUtiou  then  carried  on.  I 
had  raoibled  through  the  place  from  old  acquaintance 
and  thinking  of  old  associations.  I  may  add  that  at 
the  end  of  the  ground  on  which  the  mill  now  stands, 
nearest  to  India  Mills,  there  was  a  magnificent  spring 
of  pure  cold  water  that  issued  from  the  red  sandstone 
re:k  which  the  occupants  of  Hope  Hill  and  Heaton 
liane  patronised  very  much.  About  this  spring  and 
down  by  the  river  si<ie  grew  immense  flatter  docks, 
amongst  which  I  well  remember  losing  my  bag  of 
marbles.  I  very  well  remember  Briarley  Brow,  bat 
do  not  know  what  the  subject  879  or  881  refers  to. 

Cheltenham.  Ohas.  A.  Waltbbb. 


Pbxl  Moat. 
(Quoiy  No.  468.— Avg.  6.) 

[468.]  The  following  is  an  extract  from  my  rural- 
rambles  published  in  the  Stoekport  Advertiser  Ang 
7th,  1874:— *' In  the  distance  Peel  Moat  has  the 
ftppeaxanoe  of  a  little  wood.  It  is  a  curious  spot,  and 
in  the  or  Inanoe  map  is  dignified  by  the  distinguish- 
iug  old  English  oharaoten  whioh  make  it  a  place 
worthy  of  note.  Yarioafl  surmiset  have  been  made 
xeapecting  this  place,  to  which  tradition  assigns  some 
importanoe.  There  axa  people  who  are  no  anti- 
quariftua,  who  argue  it  Is  only  an  old  marl  pit,  but 
hat  theory  is  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  of  blocks  of 


red  sandstone  and  large  sized  bricks,  the  remains  of  a 
curious  pavement,  and  also  the  top  part  of  a  stone  carv- 
ing by  the  lata  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Burnage.    It  also  has 
been  said  a  family    named  Peel  once  inhabited  the 
castle,  and  that  the  head  of  the  family  was  married  at 
the  Old  Ohurohin  the  15th  century.    In  addition  to 
this,  Mr  Owen,  the  antiquarian,  has  discovered  in  the 
registers  of  the  Old  Ohnrch,  Manehester,  the  record 
of  a  burial  of  a  person  from  the  Peel,  Heaton  Norris" 
(MSS).    The  Bev.  J.  Booker,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Ghapelry   of  Didsbury,*'    says   in   reference  to   it 
"  Traces  of  an  ancient  encampment  still  exists  in  the 
township."  He  refers  to  a  book  written  by  the  late  Bev 
J.  Davies,  in  which  he  deduces  the  appellat  on  from 
the  Celtic  Pill,  a  small  fortress,  or  stronghold ;  others 
derive  the  name  from  Pelium,  signifying  a  castle,  as 
the  Peel  in  Isle  of  Man.    There  are  several  places  in 
Cheshire  and  Lsmcashire  bearing  this  name,  such  as 
Peel  Hall,  near  Tarvin,  in  Cheshire,  and  the  well- 
known  Pile  of  Fouldry,  in  Lancashire.    According  to 
one  authority  .it  signifies  an   old  turreted    manor 
house.    Some  make  it  a  castalet,  which  was  used  for 
the  double  purposes  of  habitation  and  defence.    Mr 
Harland,  who  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Oeltio 
names  of  places  in  Lancashire  in   the  Manchester 
Guardian^  March  20, 1856,  says  Peel,  on  the  Roman 
Boad,  from  Manchester  to  Blaokrood.    W.  Pill,  a 
small  fortress  a  stronghold.    This  word  is  common 
in  the  country  as  a  local  name.    There  ia  an  ancient 
British   encampment  near   Stockport,  the    moat  of 
whioh  is  still  visible,  which  the  country  people  oall 
the  Peel.    The  rude  towers,  to  which  the  Northern 
borderers  brooght  their  prey  after  a  foray,  are  still 
called  by  that  name.    Tradition  hands  down  to  as  a 
legend  of  an  erection  of  venerable  appearance,  an 
uninteresting  specimen  of  the  style  of  architecture  of 
ancient  times.    Its  destruction  Las  been  ascribed  to 
'*  Owd  Oliver,"  meaning  OromwelL    Some  suppose  it 
was  a  retreat  for  the  religeuse  and  their  vassals,  and 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  a  place  of  security  fo' 
their  effects.    If  so,  it  is  more  than  probable  it  would 
fall  under  the  dismantling  ordnance  of  the  Common- 
wealth, whose  emmisaries  are  known  to  have  visited 
most  of  the  old  halls  in' the  locality.    It  baa  been  said 
a  silver  tankard  was  found  in  a  hedge  bank,  whioh 
was  being  cleared  out  over  half  a  century  ago,  and  it 
was  delivered  to  the  proper  owner.    It  might  have 
been  hidden  there  during  the  sacking  and  pillage  of 
the  castle  by  the  idldiery,  who  were  not  very  parti- 
cular about  '*  menm  and  tuum."    A  legend  of  the 
place  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  an  interesting 
tale.  B.  H. 
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Local  Sonob  and  Ballaps  of  thb  Wobkino- 

OLa86£S. 
(No.  44a~Jal7  80.) 
[460]    The  foUowiog  poem  was  written  in  1820, 
bj  Bome  local  worthy  Bigning  himself,  or  heraelf. 

To  ike  BdUor  of  the  StoekpoH  AdverHu.: 
THB     TIMEPIECE. 

A    TALB. 

TaRiddy  train  who  Bomotimas  dare 

To  vie  with  your  aap'-riora. 
And  ooetly  dzMa  or  olothes  do  wear, 

111  Bdiied  for  inferiorg, 
Beoeiya  the  o^anaaia  of  a  friend, 

N(>r  deam  his  worda  iatmding. 
Bat  to  hia  inle  aitentioa  leod : 

Tonli  And  ttaere'a  QotMng  rade  ia't. 

Onoe  Slaughter  reigoed  in  (!aya  gone  by, 

When  Pmsaia'a  warlike  Soy«neign 
Bin  arm  and  atrength  did  often  iry 

With  foea  around  him  hoTering. 
A  eorporal  oft  remarked  the  king, 

Aa  well  aa  hia  attendanta, 
Wore  oft  a  chHin  or  ailkan  atrlng, 

Adi^m'd  with  gay  appendanta. 

nrod  «i(h  the  'hirst  of  vain  dealre 

Te  emalata  his  maatera, 
Jn  k^n  e«  to  riae  to  st^tioud  higher, 

Begardlesa  i  f  diaoatei  s, 
Be  bought  a  ehain,  a  a^a)»  a  koy— 

Which  trinkets  he  aoapeode  I, 
Wken  tha«  ad  <rned  he  atrats  away, 

And  on  parade  attended. 

▲  Frederic's  penetrating  eye 

Kaoh  fl  iw  ooold  aoon  diaoover, 
Aa  throagh  each  rank  he  paaaed  by ; 

And  e'er  parade  waa  over 
Be  saw  the  oorporal'a  ahewy  chain. 

With  aeal  and  key  so  ahining ; 
Bare  none  koch  affeotatioa  vain 

Ooald  aee  withoat  repining. 

He  aaw— bat  not  with  enviona  ^e— 

The  eerporal'a  lefty  spirit ; 
Be  thought  who  thna  aaplntn  high 

Most  valenr  true  inhoit. 
Hia  ganeroaa  mind  no  sordid  view 

E'er  form'd  of  human  nature. 
Bat  inlerenoejnat  he  often  drew 

Ivom  many  a  trivial  featara. 

Aa  down  tlM  Uocs  the  monaroh  pa«t, 

Hia  timepleoe  ateady  viewing, 
**  Apiopoa,  Corporal,  mine's  too  faet ; 

What  hour  is  yoor  watoh  ahowing  V 
The  king  the  soldier  thus  addxect. 

Who  straicht  from  fob  did  pull  It — 
Bat  how  shall  truth  reveal  the  zeit— 

'Twaa  bat  a  leaden  huUet  ? 

Th'  attendant*  of  the  Sovereign  meer'd. 

The  king  more  closely  viewed  Um; 
The  Corporal  toeiplaln  prapar'd 

What  be  reluctant  ahow'd  him. 
"  My  aJre,"  he  said,  **  or  alow  or  faat 

My  hours  do  peas  unhre  led ; 
Bat  thia  my  du^  poiate  at  laat, 

Whene're  Biy  11£b  is  needed. 

My  weeks  and  days  may  peas  away. 
Bat  when  the  oaanoa's  zaitle, 


And  valour  all  yonr  tr^opa  display^ 

When  doubtful  is  the  battle ; 
When  dangera  at  are  me  ia  thi  faee, 

With  couraffa  forth  Til  put  it, 
Kor  aeek  for  life  to  know  dbgraoe. 

But  look  upon  my  bullet. 

When  Flattery  speaks  with  oonsoions  shame 

She  shrinks  from  open  Candour ; 
True  C-  •uiage  always  i«  the  rame. 

And  dares  the  tougu**  nf  SUnder. 
Courage  alone  the  ra«n  it  makes, 

Whatever  his  adominv ; 
Of  Con  I  age  Nhort,  «h«t  plan  he  takes 

But  Hooner  brings  to  acoruiog." 

Now  Fredeiie'a  mind  waa  wrapt  in  thought, 

He  gave  to  truth  ita  power ; 
Prei«eni8  hia  watch,  and  aave,  trhon  brought 

To  that—*  Thia  pointa  tho  hi/Ur; 
Oft  aa  thia  gaut<e  ef  Time  you  view, 

Think  Life  will  aoon  bn  ov-^r ; 
Bnt,  whilat  it  la-t^,  be  firm,  be  true. 

Nor  aught  of  Fear  discover." 

Before  the  subject  we  diamiai, 

A  word  of  admonition ; 
A  fop  may  oft  excel  in  dresa. 

But  altera  not  ooaditioH. 
A  worthleaa  man  ia  worth'eas  still. 

Though  drest  in  pomp  and  tplendanr ; 
The  Juat  io  rags  may  do  God'a  will, 

And  Kood  account  may  vender. 

Btjokport,  18:'0.  L. 

The  following  ii  a  local  production  from  Wilmdow 
of  more  modem  origin  :— 

A  UNDOW  HBABT. 

I  will  not  murmur  at  my  lot 

Or  deem  it  aught  bnt  good ; 
Though  I  moat  toil  with  head  and  hands 

To  earn  my  daily  fooil, 
I  will  notfrst,  though  Foraoe  frown, 

Or  at  stern  Fate  repine ; 
8,noe  I  can  aay-  and  slDg  with  Joy— 

A  Lindow  heart  is  mine. 


The  gay  may  eaat  their  looka  of  aeom 

Upon  lay  humble  oot ; 
Such  looks  give  wounds  to  soaae— for  me 

No  point  nor  barb  th^ve  got. 
rva  hidden  armear  o'er  my  breast, 

Thai  lesma  almoat  divine; 
No  sneer  can  scathe,  while  I  eau  lay 

A  liodow  heart  is  mine. 

Thexloh  auy  boast  his  goldea  store— 

I  envy  none  mere  pelf; 
But  when  I  see  iti  oan  smUe, 

And  whisper  to  myself: 
Oh,  joj  of  Joys,  how  happy  1 1 

Withoat  raei  wealth  aa  thine; 
Ood  raoner  as,  and«give  beside 

A  Lindow  heart  like  mine. 

Now  we  must  wait,  both  one  aad  all, 

A  Chnreh  to  get,  to  tiy, 
TThere  hands  as  well  aa  hearta  do  Join ; 

The  good  ttme  wHl  come  nigh. 
Although  the  waiting  may  be  loog: 

Why  ahoald  we  sigh  or  pine  ? 
Doubt,  fear,  awav  I  for  I  oan  aay 

A  liadow  heart  is  miae. 

B¥  A  Wmbkd  Of  LniMw. 
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[470.]  WHXSI.OCK  Hall. — Can  anyone  give  me 
iha  history  of  Wheelock  Hall,  near  Sandbaoh — 
especially  of  the  central  baildin}?,  with  its  Gothic 
windows  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  ma  it  have  bei^n 
a  monastery  in  yesrs  gone  by,  and  tWat  that  portion 
formed  the  cliapel.  I  understind  there  is  a  room 
still  called  the  priest's,  or  monk's  chamber. 

Sandbach.  W.  R.  D. 

[471.]  Stocks  at  S4NDBacii.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  t-ll  me  whnt  became  of  the  old  Rto(-k«,  which 
used  to  be  iu  Back-street,  Sandbach,  about  10  years 
ago  ?  And  conld  tLe  oldest  inhabitant  remember  the 
last  occupant  ? 

Sandbach.  W.  R.  D. 

[472 J  "Grinning  Lixe  a  Cueshiius  Cat.*'— 
Wanted,  the  origin  of  the  torm  "  Grinning  like  a 
Cheshire  Cat." 

Sandbaoh.  J.  H. 

[473.J  Old  Scho'^l  at  Chradls  HuLin5.~-T  have 
fpequently  noticed  in  papaing  through  CheaHleHulrae 
an  oil  schoolrocm.  nt  the  juncture  of  the  three  roaf^s 
Can  any  reader  give  it-i  bi.<>tory  ? 

OwEV  Johnson. 


A  YsTEBAN  Maoists  ATE. 
Onr  obituary  on  the  6th  February.  1824.  Announced 
the  death  on  the  2ud  inst.  after  a  brief  illness,  and 
witboat  a  struggle,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  of  John 
Philips,  Esq.,  for  a  long  series  of  years  a  m  igistrato 
for   the    oonutiea  of    Lancaster  and  Chester.      Mr 
Phillips  was  one  of  the  beet  known  men  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  a  notioe  of  him  stating  that  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  he  had  acted  as  a 
magistrate    in    th^    town,   and  devoted    "  incessant 
attentin'i  to  the  faithful  and  honourable  discharge  of 
his  maifisterial  duties."     Further,  be  is  described  as 
follows : — **  Gifted  with  a  miua  of  peculiar  vigour  and 
poQteQoss,   and  nnitiog  with   high  claaaioxl  attain- 
ni.'iiN,  great  ezparieuoe  of  mankind,  he  was  eminently 
^ualifi»d    for  his    important    publio    functions.      If 
inflexible  integrity  and  cool  and  dispassionate  judg. 
ment — if  a  knowledge  the  most  iatimate,  and  an  ad- 
ministration the  most  impart'al  of  the  laws  of   his 
country,  attaoh  value  to  the  magistrate — they  were 
the  acknowledged  chnraoteristics  of  Mr  Philips.     To 
thesA  inestimable  qualifications  he  added  unshaken 
loyally  to  his  King",  and  the  most  dernd-'d  ut'achment 
to  his  OGunlry,   its  const  tution,  audita  established 
religion.     In  private    life,    bia    many    virtues    were 
equally     the    theme    of    admiration— kinfi,     affable, 
benovoiput,  an-l  affeotiinat's ;    h"  diod  o&t^iemed  us  a 
friend,  beloved  as  a  parent,  and  lamented  by  all.    To 
this  division,  of  which  ho  was  the  priflo  and  orna- 
ment, his  loss  is  irreparable  •  his  conduct  he  has  left 
a  legacy  for  all."    Mr  Philips   was  interred  in  the 
family  vault  at  Didsbury. 


Satubdat,  August  20th,  1881. 


Ckeshibb  Fahilies:  Lbtcbsteb  of  Toft. 

[474.]  Balph  Leycester,  yonnrer  brother  of  John 
Leyae8t(  r,  of  Talley.  espouse  1  Joan,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  B  )bert  Tofr,  of  Toft  and  dying  temy. 
Bichard  II.  wus  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Bohert  Leycester,  who hal  issue  three  sons.      He 

was  surc»'eded  by 
t 

Eobt-rt  Leycester,  of  Toft,  the  first  of  this  family 
appirentV  in  po^Ression  of  that  estate.  Ho  mttrried 
Jane,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Bilph  Booth,  younstesi 
son  of  Sir  Roboxt  Bootb,of  Dcinbam  Massey.  and  ha*), 
with  oth?r  ifisne,  a  sou  and  heir.  Balph,  who  married 
Agn<^9,  daughter  of  Robert  Bitcliffe,  and  pre* 
dec'asin:?  his  father,  left  1 7')  8on<4,  John,  successor 
to  his  grind  father,  and  Jamen.  Bobert  Leycester  was 
succeeded  at  hi  j  deof  ase  by  his  grandson, 

JohnLeyces'er  of  Toft,  who  mirried  Elinonr,  one 
of  the  10  daughters  a'ld  co-h3irR  of  Sir  James  Har- 
rington, of  Wolfa'^e,  in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Balph  Leycester,  of  Toft,  who  marriei.  in  14d9« 
Ellen,  daughter  of  Bilph  Egerton,  of  Bidley,  in 
Cheshire,  by  whom  (who  espoused  after  his  r'ecease 
Bobert  Houford,  of  Chorley),  he  had  a  son  and  8uc> 
cesser, 

Sir  B'llph  Leycester,  of  Toft,  who  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  at  Leith,  in  Scotland,  llth 
May,  1544,  at  which  time  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  being 
then  general,  knighted  several  Cheshire  gentlemen. 
Sir  Ralph  mtrriod, first,  Ellen,  danghter  of  Phih'p 
Legh,  of  Boothes,  and  had  issue  four  sons  aBd  four 
daughters.  Sir  Balph  espoused,  secondly,  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Calverley,  of  Lea,  and  relict  of 
John  Edwards,  of  Chirk,  in  Denbighshire,  but  had 
no  farther  issna.  He  died  23rd  February,  1573,  and 
was  succeeded  by  hi?  eldesc  surviving  son, 

William   Leycester,  of  Toft,  who  married,   first, 
Kitherine,  daughter  of  John  Edwards,  Esq.^  of  Chirk, 
and  had  issue  three  sous  and   four  daughters.     Ha 
espoused,  secondly,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of   Bobert 
Worlseley,  of  Booths,  in  Lancashire.      This  William 
sold    all     his    portion   of   Buokles worth,   in   Nor- 
thamptonshire, to  Thorn  IS  Barham,  of  T.^st;oa,  Kmt, 
for  the  sum  of  l'3O0      H>  died  13th  N  )vcmh3r,  1539 
and  was  buried  at  Mobberley. 

Sir  G-eorge  L'^yoester,  of  Toft,  his  eldest  survivini^ 
son  and  saoues^or,  married  Alice,  eldest  daughter  of 
Peter  Leyceite-,  Esq ,  of  Tabley  (and   co-heir  to  the 
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lands  of  Colwiok,  is  Steffordsblre,  in  tight  of  ber 
mother,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edward  Colwick, 
SSsq.,  of  Colwiok),  and  had  issaei  William 
Ctoorge,  both  died  joang.  Balph,  his  snc- 
^essor.  Elizabeth  died  in  infanoy.  KatharinA 
marxied,  first,  to  William  Tatton,  Esq.,  of  Witben- 
^baw,  Cheshire;  and,  secondly,  to  Dr.  Nichols, 
parson  of  ChedJe.  Mary  married  in  1611,  to  James 
Ma88y,Baq.,  of  Sale.  Alice  m»rriedto  John  Brad- 
Bradshaw,  Esq.,  of  Bradshiw.  The  following  ap- 
pointment appears,  from  an  old  deal  dated  16th  May, 
1686:— '•  Bobert,  Earl  of  Leyoester,  Baron  of  Denbigh, 
^er  Majesty's  lientenant  aod  oaptain-geoeral  of  all 
her  army  and  forces  in  these  parts,  and  governor- 
general  of  all  the  provlQOd3  and  cities  united,  and 
their  ussociates  ia  the  low  conn  tries,  for  the  good 
opinion  we  have  of  the  fidelity  of  this 
gentleman,  George  Leyoester,  enr  servant,  we  have 
appointed  him  captain  of  150  foot-men,  and  Hugh 
Starkey  his  lieutenant"  Sir  George  was  knighted 
about  the  41th  of  Elisabeth,  and  was  made  sheriff  o| 
Cheshire  by  patent,  dated  99lh  December,  46th  of 
Elizabetb,  bet  the  queen  dying  in  Maroh  following, 
he  had  another  patent  for  tho  same  durante 
heneplacito.  He  departed  this  life,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  having  been  a  person  most  serviceable  to 
his  ooantry,  in  1612,  and  was  suooeeded  by  his  only 
■nrviving  son, 

Balph  Leyoester,  Esq.,  of  Toft,  who  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Anthony  Woodall,  Esq.,  of  Mollington, 
in  the  oouaty  of  Oxford,  and  had  issue  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Balph  Leyoester  disposed  of  his 
part  of  the  lands  of  Oolwiok,  and  dying  in  1640,  was 
suooeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

George  Leyoester,  Esq.,  of  Toft,  who  married 
Barothy,  daughter  of  John  Clayton,  Esq.,  aad  si^or 
•nd  co-heir  of  Biohard  Clayton,  Esq.,  of  Crooks,  in 
lAacaahire,  and  had  several  ohU.lren,  by  the  el  lest 
of  whom, 

Kalph  Leyoester,  Esq.,  of  Toft,  he  was  succeeded 
•this  decease,  in  1671.  This  gentleman  espoused 
Bleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Leyoester,  bait.,  of 
TakOey,  the  well-known  historian  of  Cheshire,  and 
had  issue  three  sons  and  seven  daughters.  He  died  in 
Maroh,  1686,  and  was  suooeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

C^rge  Leyoester,  Esq.,  of  Toft,  who  married  Jane, 
denghter  of  Oswald  Moseley,  Esq.,  of  Anooats,  in 
the  oounty  of  Lancaster,  and  of  Bolleston,  in  the 
ooonty  of  Stafford,  by  whom  he  had  (with  several 
ianghters,  who  all  died  unmarried)  three  sons.  The 
•lieet  son  and  snoeessor, 

Balph  Leyoester,  Esq.,  of  Toft,  born   in  1699,  es- 


poosed  Etttherine,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Ed- 
ward Norris,  Esq.,  of  Spoke,  in  the  eouoty  of 
Lancaster,  by  Annie,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Peter 
Gerrard,  Esq.;  ef  Grewood,  and  by  her  (who  died  in 
1799,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90)  he  had  is^ue, 
George,  his  suooessor.  Balph,  heir  to  his  brother. 
Edward  died  unmarried  in  1766.  Hugh,  born  in 
1748 ;  king's  coansel  and  one  of  the  judges  of  North 
Wales.  OswaM,  born  ia  1762 ;  in  holy  orders,  M.A. 
rector  of  Stoke-upon-Tem,  who  married,  first,  Maiy, 
daughter  of  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Semperley;  and, 
secondly,  Elisa.  daughter  of  Charles  White.  Esq.,  of 
Manchester.  Anne,  married  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Nor« 
bury.  Eatherine,.  Mary,  Jine,  dind  unmarried. 
Saaanoah-Norris,  died  youns?.  Tbeodosia,  married 
to  the  Bev.  Egerton  Leiith,  archdeaoon  of  Salop,  and 
rector  of  Lymme.  Susannah,  married  the  Hon.  John 
Ghrey,  third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford.  Mv 
Leyoester  died  in  1777,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son, 

George  Leyoester,  Esq.,  of  Toft,  at  whoso  decease, 
unmarrie],  in  1809,  the  family  ostites  devolved  upon 
his  brother, 

Balph  Leyoester,  Esq.,  of  Toft,  who  married  ia 
1762,  Charlotte,  third  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Dr 
Lushington,  of  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  and  had  issue, 
BUph.  Henry,  a  oapt^ia  in  the  navy,  died  at  Pim, 
George,    fellow     of   King's     College,    Cambridge, 

William,  married  in  the  East  Indies,  ,  daughter 

of  —  Friel,  Esq.,  and  has  issue.  Charlotte,  married 
to  Charles  Dnmbleton,  Esq.,  of  Bath.  Harriet, 
m&rried  to  the  B^v.  Bobert  Cox,  vicar  of  Bridge- 
north.  Susanna.  Mr  Leyoester  was  suooeeded  at 
his  decease  by  his  eldest  son,  Balph  Leyoester,  Esq. 

Amu-'AM,  between  two  fleurs-de-lis  or,  a  fosse  of 
the  seeond  f  retty  gu. 

Cres^— A  roebnok  ^arty  per  pale  or  and  ga 
attired  of  the  second,  holding  in  his  mouth  an  aoom 
branch,  ppr. 

Jffsia^df— Tof t,  Cheshire,  possessed  from  time  imm^ 
moriaL  Li  the  female  until  the  zeign  of  Biohard  XL 
when  a  Leyoester  of  Tabley,  married  the  heiress  ef 
Toft,  from  whioh  period  it  has  oome  down  to  thg 
present  proprietor  in  hereditary  male  descent. 

Ssa<— Toft  Hall,  Eantsford,  Cheshire. 

This  mansion  stands  about  one  mile  south  of 
^nnteford,  at  the  end  of  a  venerable  and  spadouB 
avenue  formed  by  triple  rows  of  anoient  elms.  The 
ground  slopes  gradually  behind  the  house  to  the 
Great  Yale  of  Cheshire,  over  whioh  there  is  a  rich 
and  extensive  prospeot.  The  principal  front  of  the 
hall,  whioh  closes  up  the  avenue,  is  briok-bnUt^  and 
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of  two  Bteries,  exoepting  the  projecting  wings,  which 
are  of  three,  and  terminate  in  gables,  and  a  sqoare 
tower  of  four  stories,  whioh  rises  from  the  centre. 

HiSTOBY  OF  LiNDOw  (in  oeniintuUion), 

[475-]    One  inhabitant  sn.-t-iined  himself  on  a  par- 
tioalarly  economical  scale,  having  bonght  two  loads 
of  ooal  in  12  years,  and  having  some  remaining  at 
the  end  of  tba&  time,  his  turf  got  rather  mouldy  from 
a  similar  cause,  his  plan  in   winter  was  to  visit  hid 
neiKhbonrs'  fire  at  night,  to  warm  himHolf  and  then 
retam  and  go  to  bed.  In  the  early  purt  of  the  summer 
of  1852,  which  was  an  excessively  nry  one,  a  fire  of  a 
considerable  extent  broke  out  on  LiD<low  Common, 
all  the  bog  beiMg  clcired  of  everything  above  the  sar- 
face.    A  man  named  Burnett  had  hia  house  burned 
down,  a  cow  safferin>;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  only 
able  with  some  difficohy  to  sive  his  furniture  from 
the  flames.    In  the  same  year  a  row  of  houses  was 
built  in  Brook  J^ane,  which  iiiore.iSf^d  the  number  of 
inhabitants  oonsiderably,  one  end  of  these  houses, 
ohiefly  through  the  energy  of  Mr  Foden,  was  made 
iato  a  chapel  for  the  Baptists,  and  was  cpened  in 
1856.    The  services  were  opened  by  the  preaching  of 
Messrs  Alcorn,  Atkinson,  and  Hart ;  a  Sunday  school 
was  afterwards  built,  in  connection  with  and  near  to 
the  same  place.    Food  was  now  getting  cheaper,  for 
owing  to  the  Bussian  war,  flour  had  been  as  high  as 
three  shillings  per  dozen,  currants  one  shilling  per 
pound,  and  sugar  and  candles  eight  penoe  per  pound, 
with  scarcity  of  work,  which  iaduoed  some  Lindow 
youths  to  enlist  in  the  army.    In  1867  a  new  school 
room  was  built  by  Mr  J.  Heugh,  who  also  allowed  it 
to  be  used  in  oonneotion  with  Chorley  Church  under 
^he  Bev.  J.  W.  Consterdine,  who  afterwards  placed 
Mr  Webster  as  curate  and  Mr  Beswick  as  church- 
keeper.    Prayer-meetings  were  previously  held  in  the 
house  of  Mr  Isaac  Birchna  11,  on  Lindow,  in  oonneo- 
f  ion  with  the  same.    In  1858  Lindow  was  visited  by 
a  beet  of  Quakers,  who  held  one  of  their  meetings 
under  the  Bow  of  Trees  ;  also  about  the  same  time  a 
man  who  wore  no  hat,  came  and  preached  to  various 
young  men  who  lounged  about  the  Trees,  a  favourite 
practice  of  yeung  men  in  by-gone  days.    In  1860,  a 
new  row  of  houses  were  partly  built  in  Brook  Lane, 
and  completed  in  1861-2,  which  further  increased  the 
population,  comprising  then  a  great  many  aged  per- 
sons exceeding  60  years  of  age.    In  1866,  the  cattle 
plague  raged  around  LiLdow,  a  large  qaantity  dying 
of  this  dreadful  scourge,  whioh  spread  destruction 
wherever  it  appeared.    A  very  ainoere  man  who  was 
then  the  church  clergyman,  met  with  several  farmers 


and  prated  that  Lindow  might  be  spared  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  not  one  cow  perished  within  its 
borders.  There  continued  in  the  same  year  a  failing 
amongst  children,  wkich  oommenoe  1  at  the  end  of 
1866,  from  whioh  time  up  to  April  20th,  19  children 
out  of  the  small  population  died.  In  May,  a  large  fire 
commencMl  on  the  Common,  aud  burned  for  several 
weeks  with  great  fury,  many  persons  having  to  use  all 
their  energy  to  stop  its  progress  on  cultivated  parts* 
In  the  same  year  penny  readings  were  introduced  in 
liindow,  readings  being  delivered  by  various  gentle- 
men from  Alderley  Edge  and  neighboorhood.  and 
have  always  since  bean  known  as  the  be«t  for  miles 
around.  In  the  S4me  year  it  was  agitated  to  build  a 
new  church  for  the  neighbourhood,  which  was  not, 
however,  at  that  time  curr-ed  out.  In  1867,  Lindow 
was  alarmed  by  news  from  Manchester  of  the  Fenian 
attack  upon  a  police  v»n,  and  it  was  also  reported 
that  they  held  meetings  in  a  house  in  Warford,  but  in 
time  the  excitement  ceased,  and  left  it  as  quiet  as 
ever.  In  1868,  Lindow  school  became  possessed  of  a 
belland  library,  the  latter  containing  upwards  of  400 
volumes.  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year  a  night- 
Bchool  was  commenced  for  youn^  men,  above  a  certain 
age,  who  wished  to  attend.  At  first  it  answered  very 
well  through  the  energy  of  those  who  conducted  it, 
and  was  a  great  boon  to  the  neighbourhood,  bat  after 
several  seasons  it  waT  closed  for  want  of  assistance. 
In  18G9,  an  evening  class  was  commenced  for  mothers 
and  daughters,  to  sew  and  read,  Ac,  but  was  after- 
wards closed  owing  to  the  deficiency  in  numbers.  In 
1869,  a  plan  was  proposed  by  Mr  Green,  of  Fulshaw* 
for  improvements  in  cottage  gardening  and  the 
cottager's  time :  which,  however,  was  not  taken  up  to 
any  extent,  although  several  gardeners  who  approved 
of  the  scheme  offered  their  aid  and  subseriptions. 
Another  idea  was  proposed  in  the  same  year  by  Mr 
Philip  Norbury,  for  the  erection  of  a  large  dock  at 
Lindow  School,  he  offering  the  first  subscription  fox 
that  object  if  carried  out,  but  which,  however,  tlso 
failed. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Opbning  ov  thb  Flat  Gbound  at  the  STocKPOBrr 
Faeb  Gbaukab  School. 
L476.]  The  following  appeared  in  the  "  Stockport 
Monthly  Magazine  "  for  May,  1840 :—«  The  boys  of 
the  Grammar  School  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Having  been  put  in  possession  of  a  spacious 
playground  an  angeme^nts  were  made  for  a  com- 
memoration of  that  event  by  a  splendid  procession  of 
the  school,  enlivened  by  the  waving  of  elegant  ban~ 
ners  and  the  charming  music  of  the  military   band. 
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^hioh  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  2lBt  of  April,  in 
the  following  order — the  Beadle  of  the  Manor,  the 
hand  of  the  20th  Begiment  of  Foot,  Police  Officers, 
Mr  Beales,  the  second  master ;  the  old  school  banner, 
ISOpnpils — three  abreast,  the  new  school  banner, 
hroaxht  ap  by  the  Bev.  T.  Middleton,  tbe  reclor ;  and 
gentlemen  of  the  town,  scarcely  had  the  office 
(Grapes  steps)  been  reached  before  the  following  lines 
came  to  hand  :^ 

Ye  litkla  men  of  o3BseqaeQoe,  who  maroh  bo  fall  of  prido. 
Of  coming  ills  yos've  little  seate,  which  wait  on  ctotj  tide  ; 
The  flstteriag  breeze  now  gaily  Bwelltf  yoor  banner  forth  to  Ylew, 
And  mDslo  and  the  merry  bella  all  joyous  welcome  yoo. 

Bat  oh  I  what  may  be  each  joor  fate,  in  this  aad  world  of  onra, 
IVnr  all  experionoe,  eoon  or  late,  rongh,  ttioms  ia  rosy  bowers : 
Yeemaar  a  sigli  and  boroing  tear,  adown  yoar  cheeks  may  flow, 
Commarce  and  each  eommeroial  fear  may  add  to  haman  woe. 

Ind  worldly  cares  may  dose  aroand  those  yoathfol  hearts  ol 

yoars. 
And  many  a  deep  and  painful  wonad  embne  yoar  pssainq;  hoars 
Oh  may  ye  youths  ia  wisdom  grow,  yoar  souls  be  kept  from  sin 
And  whra  you  die  tnls  pleasnre  know,  yen  have  net  llTed  ia  yaia 

The  above  lines  were  not  oonsi  lered  inappropriate  as 
a  spontaneoas  effosion."  E.  H. 

Mabuno  th£  Land  in  Chbshibb. 

[477.]  This  is  a  maritime  coanty,  being  bounded 
on  the  north-west  by  the  Irish  Sea.  If  Mr  Holland 
is  correct,  there  are  620,000  acres  in  Cheshire  nnder 
ciltivatioQ.  This  includes  gentlemen's  parks  and 
orKamental  plantations.  The  commons,  woods,  and 
waste  lan^  are  estimated  at  28,000  acres,  and  the 
aea  sands  between  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey  at  10,000 
acres.  In  the  year  1768,  1,400  acres  were  recovered 
from  the  eea;  664  acres  in  1769,  and  in  1795,  848^ 
How,  then,  can  we  wonder  that  the  best  method  of 
•onltivating  the  soil  should  engage  the  attention  of 
the  dwellers  in  this  ancient  palatine  ?  Since  the 
above  date,  reclamation  of  commons,  heath,  and 
moors  has  been  going  on,  and  the  area  of  the  wastes 
has  been  greatly  redaced.  The  soil,  generally 
speaking,  is  composed  of  clay  and  sand ;  the  former 
is  said  to  prcTail  m  the  hundreds  of  Broxton,  Wirrali 
and  Maocloefield,  and  the  other,  sandy  soils,  in  the 
hundreds  of  Bddisbury,  Horthwioh,  Nantwioh,  and 
Buoklow.  Large  tracts  of  peat,  moss,  and  black 
mooriand  exhibit  themselves  in  that  park  which  lies 
upon  the  oonflnes  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbysfafret 
Some  centuries  ago,  Oheshire  was  celebrated  for  the 
great  extent  ef  its  forests  and  heath  lands,  well  sup- 
plied with  timber.  Ddamere  Forest  was  of  great 
extent,  for  at  one  time  S6  townships  were  within  its 
boundary,  and  within  the  last  two  oentaries  it  oon« 
iatne<l  upwards  of  11,000  acres,  the  soU  consisting 
ehiefly  of  graVel  and  white  sand.  In  18l2.  2,000  acres 


were  enclosed,  pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
the  land  now  consists  of  plantations  and  cultivated 
fields.  The  using  of  marl  as  a  peculiar  natural 
manure  was  known  in  Cheshire  at  the  time  of  Edward 
the  First,  certain  leases  then  granted  having  been 
found  to  oontain  clauses  by  which  the  tenants  were 
compelled  to  make  use  of  it.  Mr  Adam  Martindale 
published  a  collection  of  letters  on  this  subject,  refer- 
ence to  which  is  made  in  the  Chetham  Society's 
series  of  books.  The  work  referred  to  was  published 
in  1846.  Other  agricultural  prooesses  are  also  de- 
scribed, which  do  not  some  within  the  range  o  this 
paper.  His  first  letter  on  marling  was  published 
May  18th.  1682,  and  in  it  he  mentions  the  foUowiag 
verses,  which  are  bald  and  unpoetio  :^ 

EBe  that  marls  sand  may  hay  land . 

He  that  marls' moss  shall  suffer  no  lots— 

But  he  that  marls  olay  fliaga  all  away. 

But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  He  was  a 
most  enthusiastic  advocate  for  marling  the  land,  and 
on  the  9th  of  November.  1682,  published  a  detail 
account  of  his  system.  He  divides  clays  into  five 
kinds  or  classes— 1st.  Cowshutsmarl,  from  its  simil- 
arity in  colour  to  stock  doves,  2nd.  Stone  or  shale 
marL  8rd.  Peat  or  delving  marl.  4th.  Clay  marL 
6th.  Steel  marl.  After  describing  the  localities  ia 
which  it  is  found,  how  tbe  moving  of  the  stratum  of 
Boil  under  which  these  marls  lie— which  is  techni* 
cally  called  "  feying  the  marl,''  and  that  which  is  to 
be  removed  is  called  "  feigh*'— next  eomes  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  ground,  and  particular  instructions  to  the 
workmen  as  to  their  nambers  and  duties  and  the 
wages  paid  for  different  classes  of  werk.  Then  oomei 
the  consideration  ef  the  rotation  of  crops.  It  is  aa 
interesting  description  ef  early  agriculture;  but  a 
the  system  is  completely  changed,  I  have  not  dwelt 
on  the  particulars.  There  is  a  marler's  song,  given 
by  Colonel  Legh  in  his  "Ballads  and  aongs  of 
Cheshire^"  aad  is  supposed  to  be  sung  by  a  band  of 
Buurlers  aad  their  labourers*- 

We  ste  Ike  boys  to  ley  a  pit, 
And  ttiea  yoa  gooi  madoat  of  It, 
fbr  them  who  grow  a  gsod  tonalt. 

And  thus  indoggrel  rhythm  the  various  pcooesses 
deaeribed,  the  last  verse 


Yfhtn  dratHM  fSik,  the  Ubow  o'er. 
He  whom  we  work  for  opes  his  door, 
▲ad  iees  to  tn  of  Ariak  golan^ 
Vor  tlds  was  alwayi  marten*  law. 


WhD  whoop,  who  wboop,  #he  0,0,0,  o. 

Colonel  Legh  read  this  to  an  oU  tenant  oa  the  estate^ 
who  had  boon  a  marler,  and  he  said,  **  It's  ill  reet; 
but  I  wonder  aa  aever  heard  of  that  song  bafdze.**    tt 
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ihert  an  any  others  I  should  he  glad  to  hear  of 
them  in  **  Notes  and  Qaeriee.*'  B.  H. 

SHBBSrFS  OF  CHS8T1B. 

[478.]  In  a  maDQSoript  written  by  Daniel  Bitson, 
in  the  year  1796,  some  extracts  occnr  from  an  ancient 
MS.,  aad  two  of  them  relate  to  the  city  of  Chester  :— 
In  1507  there  was  so  great  a  plenty  of  wheat 
in  the  City  of  Chester  that  it  sold  in 
the  Market  Place  at  ten  pence  in  the  bnsheL 
In  the  year  1569  the  two  sheriffs  of  Chester  qnar- 
relled  on  aocoant  of  a  public  election,  and  fought 
with  their  white  staves,  for  which  they  were  respec- 
tively fined  ten  pounds."  Another  entry,  not  refer- 
ring to  any  partiealar  locality,  says  that  in  1650  "all 
maidens  were  pnt  out  of  tayerns,  and  men  servants 
pnt  in  their  places."  From  an  ancient  chronology, 
written  in  1787. 1  glean  the  follewing :— *'  1285~King 
Bdward  I.  and  his  Qneen  visited  Chester,  having 
conquered  Wales.  (Aldersey's  MS.).  1294— This 
monarch  again  visited  Chester.  1800— Bdward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  honoured  this  city  with  a  visit,  and 
received  the  homsge  of  the  freeholders  in  Wales, 
1822— The  Water  Tower.  Breeted  by  John  Hel  pston 
a  mason,  for  which  the  city  paid  him  the  vast  sum 
of  JSIOO.  1849— Bertram  Nortben,  Esq.,  mayor,  was 
slain  by  Bichard  Ditton,  who  wis  pardoned  on  paying 
160  marks.  The  title  of  Bsqnire  was  this  year  given 
to  the  Mayor.  1379— A  bushel  of  wheat  sold  for  six- 
pence, a  gallon  of  white  wine  for  sixpence,  a  gallon 
of  claret  for  fourpenoe,  a  fat  goose  for  twopence,  and 
a  fat  pig  for  a  penny.  A  Mayor's  feast,  containing  all 
the  dainties  of  the  season,  coat  exactly  eleven  shil- 
ings  and  tenpenoe.    (Aldersey's  MS.)  B.  H. 

(To  he  eontinued.) 

COOX  FiaBTZNO. 

[479.]  An  advertisement  in  the  Manchuter 
Mercury,  May  16th,  1762,  informs  us  of  this  sport  in 
the  following  words :— "  A  mam  of  cocks  at  Man- 
chester, between  the  gentlemen  of  Lancashire  and 
the  gentlemen  of  Cheshire,  showing  forty-one  on 
each  side;"  and  the  paper  published  on  May  26, 
gives  the  following  account  thereof :— *'  Yesterday 
began  to  be  fought,  at  the  Biding  Sehool,  in  Salford, 
the  great  cook  match  between  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  when  Lanoashure  won  nine  battles  in  the 
main  and  two  bye  battles,  and  Cheshire  won  three 
battles  in  the  main  and  two  bye  battles."  In  the 
paper  for  June  2nd  the  matter  is  again  mentioned— 
*'  On  Wednesday  last  ended  the  great  cock  match,  at 
the  Biding  School,  in  Salford,  between  the  gentlemen 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  when  the  former  won  by 
Mveral  batUea."  £•  H. 


WitplitB. 

**  OBnniXNo  Lxzn  ▲  Chxshdui  C^t." 
(QQei7479.    ▲ogustlS.) 
i_480.]— To  *' grin  like  a  Cheshire  oat,"  or,  more 
truly,  **  like  a  Cheshire  pole.cat."     The  extinct,  or 
nearly  extinct,  wild  animals,  snoh  as  the  badger  and 
wild  oat,  lingered  on  the  well-weoded  peninsula  of 
Cheshire,  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee,  com- 
monly called  Wirral,  longer  than  in  other  parts,  and 
some  years  since  a  veritable  specimen  ef  the  latter 
was  shot  on  Psokforton  Moss  by  a  friend  of  the 
writer's.     It  was  much  heavier  than  any  domestio 
cat,  and  some  naturalists  say  that  the  wild  cat  was 
of  a  different  species.      The  face  and  month  were 
very  wide,  and  so  ferocious  did  they  look  when  dia. 
tnrbed  that  it  was  easy  to  see  why  *'  to  grin  like  a 
Cheshire  oat "  is  yet  a  common  proverb  in  the  north 
of  England.      In  the  book  from  which  the  above  ia 
extracted— via.,  Mr  Alfred  Bimmer'o  excellent  and 
entertaining  work,  **  Our  Old  Country  Towns,"  I  find 
in  a  later  chapter  the  following  additional  notes  as 
this   subject : — ^Beference     has     been    made    to  a 
Cheshire   cat,  and    the    origin   of  the  expression, 
<*  grinning  like  a  Cheshire  oat "  was  discussed,  but  I 
have  since  met  with  a  book  on  Cheshire  proverbB 
and  sayings  by  Mr  Egerton   Leigh.      He  took  great 
pains  with  the  subject,  and  was  a  thorough  Cheshire 
man.    He  gives  two  probable  versions  of  the  saying, 
though  he  does  not  eonsider  either  of  them  satis- 
factory.   He  says  that  at  one  time  Cheskire   che ases 
were  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  and  sold  in  Bath, 
with  wiskers,  &c. ;   and  this  may  have  suggested  to 
the  habitues  of  that  watering  place  the  application 
of  the  term  to  some  old  lady  who  was  not  quite  in  the 
prime  of  youth  and  beauty.  Of  course,  it  would  easily 
become  spread  through  Bngland  if  it  originated  in  Bath. 
Another  supposition  is  that  the  crest  of  a  lion   waa 
common  to   some  Cheshire  families,   such   as  the 
Egerton  of  Tatton,  and  indeed  his  own  family.    The 
signs  of  the   roadside   inns  in   the  neighbourhood 
generally  had  the  heraldic  device  of  the  landowner, 
and  the  artistic  efforts  of  the  sign  painter  resulted  in 
a  grin  that  amused  the  passer-by,  and  gave  the  cue 
te  the  term.    Bat  against  this  derivation,  which  Mr 
Leigh  is  by  no  means  satisfied  with,  must  be  put  the 
circumstances  that  other  counties  than  Cheshire  are 
equally  well  supplied  with  lions  for  family  devieesi 
and  these  are  quite  as  liberally  distributed  over  the 
inn  doors.    The  derivation  given  previously  would 
seem  to  gain  strength  by  a  droumstanoe  that  a  tra- 
dition actually  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  forest  to 
thatefleot ;  and  although  wild-oats  may  have  indeed 
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lingered  in  remote  parts  like  the  Peak,  in  Derbyahire, 
they  woald  not  be  noticed  to  the  sune  extent  as  their 
relatives  in  Cheshire,  where  those  who  hunted  them 
were  among  the  leading  families  in  England,  and 
their  colloquial  phrases  would  be  copied.    Of  course 
domestic  cats  become  wild  and  lege  much  of  their 
sleek  appearance,  and  wUl  often  do  more  damage  to  a 
game-cover  than  half-a-dozen  foxes,  for  the  latter  can 
be  guarded  against,  which  the  other  poachers  cannot 
be.      Still  these  will  never   become  like  the  real 
Cheshire  wild-cats  now,  possibly,  extinct. 
Sandbach.  W.  B.  D. 

Old  School  at  Chsadls  Hulke. 
(Qne^  Na  478  -  18th  August) 
[481.]  Mr  Jonathan  Bobinson,  of  Cheadle  Hulme 
gave,  in  1785,  three  acres  of  land,  Cheshire  measure 
the  yearly  profits  to  pay  a  schoolmaster  for  instruct- 
ing eight  poor  children.  These  are  selected  by 
gentlemen  ef  the  township,  who  act  as  trustees  of  the 
charity.  A  subscription  was  raised,  and  the  schoo 
bmlt  upon  the  land  given  by  Mr  Bobinson,  which 
consists  of  one  meadow  and  one  pasture  field  in  rear 
of  the  schooL  A.  school-house  adjoins  the  building, 
in  which  the  master  lives,  and  the  land  is  rented  by 
a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  stene  over  the 
door  has  the  inscription  : — "  This  school  was  built  by 
aubscription,  and  endowed  by  Mr  Jonathan  Bobin- 
son, 1785.'*  On  the  new  school  being  built  adjoining 
the  church,  the  ol  ^  school  was  retained,  in  1872,  as  an 
infant  school;  and  in  April,  1875,  was  turned  into  a 
zeading-room  for  the  use  of  the  villagers,  on  paying  a 
small  snbsoription.  Net  meeting  with  much  support, 
it  was,  in  1877,  again  occupied  as  an  infant  school. 
The  Bobineons  were  a  respectable  family  living  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  entries  relating  to  tbem  will 
be  found  in  the  Cheadle  registers. 

Altbu)  Bubtov. 

Whxtsum  Fabthzxm. 

(No.  408-AQg.  6.) 

[482J  When  certain  pious  obligations  were  paid  at  tho 
fesst  of  Pentioost.  or  Whitsuntide,  by  parishioners,  to 
the  priest  of  the  parish,  these  oblations  were 
divided  into  four  parts— one  to  go  to  the  parish  priest, 
a  second  to  the  poor,  a  third  for  the  repairs  of  the 
church,  and  a  fourth  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
What  form  these  Pentioostals  took  I  am  unable  to 
lay,  but  should  say  they  would  consist  of  a  coin 
of  the  realm,  and  the  division  into  four  parts  spoken 
of  above  would  relate  to  the  division  of  the  money 
eontribated  by  the  entire  parish  or  congregation. 
Altrineham.  J,  W. 


r488.]  BoAJ>8iDB  Sbats  at  Bowdon.  —  From 
Altrineham  to  Northwich  there  are  at  intervals 
between  the  first-named  town  and  Bucklow  Hill 
three  or  four  wooden  seats  bearing  the  in.ieription  :— 
(*  Look  beyoni  this  to  a  moxe  lastin*;  rest."  I  sboald 
like  to  know  the  origin  of  these  seats,  and  the  reason 
of  the  insoription. 

Altrineham.  S.  D.  S. 

[484.1  Sanjak  FAin.~The  Altrinchim  fair  held 
the  first  week  in  August  goes  by  the  name  of  "  San- 
jam  fair.'*    What  is  its  meaning  ?  M.  V. 

[485.]  FsEsiDENT  Baadshaw.  ^  Is  there  any 
truth  in  the  statement  ihat  one  of  the  Begieide's 
sisters  married  a  Mr  Holland,  of  Mobberley,  and  had 
issue  ?  If  se,  when  an  1  where  was  she  baptised, 
married,  and  buried  ?  The  Cheshire  HoUiiida  hove 
of  recent  years  produced  Sir  Henry  Hollaa»),  tlie 
eminent  physician,  and  Mrs  Gaskell,  the  novelist. 

K.  B. 

[486.]  Ebnntdy  Qbayb  Lamb.— Who  was  Kennydy  ? 

K  E. 

[487.]  Hazel  GaoyB.— In  208  *'B."  states  that 
this  name  is  a  corruption  of  "  Uesselgreve."      What 


.s  the  meaning  of  the  latter  ? 


E.  B. 


The  recent  Gennan  ezoavationf  at  Olympia  had 
for  one  of  their  results  a  discovery  second  only  in 
interest  to  the  impossible  recoyery  of  the  colossal 
gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  masterpiece  of 
Fhideas,  which  adorned  the  great  temple  of  the  god 
in  the  plain  of  ancient  Elis.  I  allude  to  the  group 
of  Hermes  nursing  the  infant  Dionysius,  the  un- 
challenged work  of  Praxiteles,  a  cast  of  which  was 
described  upon  its  arrival  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  thanks  of  the  cultivated  world  were  freely 
given  to  the  German  Government  for  its 
splendid  services  to  art  and  archieology. 
which  were  rendered  so  freely  as  to  leave  idl 
originals  as  the  property  of  their  natunl 
Hellenic  inheritors.  Teutonic  disinterestedness  has, 
however,  been  called  into  question  la*iely  by  the 
attitude  understood  to  have  been  taken  in  the  recent 
crisis  of  Gheek  afEairs  by  some  subordinate  members 
of  (German  diplomacy,  whe  under  threat  of  the 
political  antagonism  of  Germany  sought  to  exact 
original  sculptures  wherever  these  should  be  found 
in  duplicate.  The  difficulty  which  followed  hat 
happily  not  stopped  the  work  of  exoavatinff.  Thie 
is  now  beinff  earned  on  by  the  Arbhssologicsl  Society 
of  Athens,  Isrgely  subsidised  by  the  Greek  Govern* 
ment,  and  patriotically  supported  by  the  Greeks  of 
LondoB.  luncheiter,  and  JuiTcrooAl. 
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History  of  Lindow  iconcluded.) 

(488.)    The  fellowing  extract  is  the  closing  one,  80 
far    as   the   present    pamphlet  is    concerned,  on    this 
interesting  subject.    Many  events  have  transpired  since 
1872,  when  this  pamphlet  appeared,   and  probably  the 
young  historian  might  help  to  other  information,  locally 
interesting :  — *'  In  March,  1870,  Lindow  was  more  than 
usually    excited   by     a    great    revival    amongst    the 
Methodists,  who   had    been   increasing  for  some  time 
past,  and  which  were  now  aroused  by  the  preaching  of  a 
man  named  Fox,  to    whom    hundreds  from  Warfordx 
Fulahaw,  and  all  the  surrounding diatricts  went  to  listen; 
he  preached  with  great  energy  and  eloquence,  impres- 
aing  his  hearers  with  the  words  he  speke.    Through  his 
instrumentality  many  persons  joined  the  Methodists,  the 
membership  soon  swelling  to  large  numers ;   many  who 
had  been  Sunday  wasters  and  careless  about  the  truths 
he   taught,    went    from   the  place   as    penitents,  and 
influenced  with  a  desire  to  run  a  better  course ;  the 
roads  after  the  meetings  often  resounded  with  hymns, 
song  by  those   who    had    been  to  listen,  while  many 
homes  seemed   as  if   a  new  light  of  happiness  had 
beamed  in  them  ;  but  in  time  Mr  Fox,  after  visiting 
Warford  and  Ohorley  Chapels,  returned  to  follow  his 
former  profession  some  miles  away  at  his  own  home, 
some  of  those  whom  he  left  behind  fell  baok,  finding 
that   their  new  way  was  beset  with  trials,  and,  like 
Pliable  at  the  Slough  of  Despond,  crept  out  again  to 
live  as  before.    In  April,  1870.  the  population  was  473— 
242  uiales  and  231  fomalesu    T^a  places  of  worship  were 
Lifidow  Oh^oh,  Brook  Lane  Chapel,  Stanley  Chapel* 
Methodists,  and  a  Meeting  Henae  on  Lindow  Common 
lor  Baptists.    The  latter  plaoe  had  previously  attained 
to  some  degree  of  usefulnsss,  hj  the  aid  of  various 
friends  of  that  perauasioiji^  their  objeet  being  to  gain 
t|iose  who  went  nowhere,  but  in  oonseqaenoe  of  some 
disagreement  with   the  principal  they  withdrew.    In 
1870  a  man  named  Jim  Gk>ostry,  or  *'  Mad  Jim,**  died  in 
the  Macclesfield  Workhouse,  who  had  for  the  greater 
part'of  Jtiifilife  been  roaming  about  the  neighbourhood 
<tf  Lindow,  sleeping  in  outbuildings,  and  sometimes  in 
lints  on  (he  bog ;  ^e  also  spent  some  of  his  time  in 
Tork8hire,bat  always  made  his  way  back  when  in  want, 
and  resorted  to  catohing  fl^,  &c,,  forhjs  livelihood. 
He  wa«  well  read^  and  hi4  a  0oo4  memory  nt  his  oom- 
mand,  whioh  ma4s  Um  peoaUadtiee  of  the  almost  wild 
aian  the  more  remarkable.    In  1871|  ft  Md  calamity 


occurred  at  the  Wilmslow  Gas  Works,  causing  the  death 
of  several  men,  who  were  buried  alive,  which  for  a  time 
spread    a   gloom    all    around.    The  character  of    tke 
Lindonian  is  a  desire  to  hear  something:  f  re^h,  while  the 
aged  men  love  to  speak  of  by-gone  days,  of  the  great 
feats  done  la  jumping,  &o.,  of  men  in  their  day,  their 
characters  and  adventnres,some  oi  which  are  said  to  have 
done    marvellous   thiufrs.      One    man  named  Nathan 
Burgess  is  known  to  have  walked  on  his  hands  from 
one  end  of  the  Bow  of  Trees  to  the  other  (one  hundred 
yards)  but  trying  to  accomplish  it  with  ono  alone,  he 
was  oblij^ed  to  stop  with  a  broken  arm.    Some  men  are 
said  to  have  been  so  ni  nble  as  to  jump  from  one  tree  t^ 
the  other  along  the  whole  Row.    Space  would  not  ner- 
mit  the  woniers  that  are  said  to  haveoccarrod  on  Lindow 
soil.    A  moderate  degree  of  superstition  still  remains 
with  some  inhabitants,  who  believe  in  such  thing  as  bap 
luck,  "  If  two  wipe  ttieir  hands  on  the  same  towel,"  **  A. 
dog  howling   at  night,'*  **  Cock  crowing  after  roost,** 
"  Bellows   left   on   the    table,"    and    numerous   other 
supposed  evidences.     The  agriculture  is  greatly  im- 
proving,   quantities  of    waste  land  adjoining  various 
fields  have  been  enclosed  and  made  into  useful  land. 
The  Common  to  a  small  extent  is  used  as  pasturage, 
being  under  the  control  of  Sir   H.  De  Trafford,  who  is 
Lord  of  the   Manor,     Small  portions  are    continually 
beincr  cultivated  on  all  sides,  and  no  doubt  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  more  or  less  of  the  whole  common 
will  be  under  cultivation,  and  a  good  road  made  direct 
from  the  Bow  of    Trees  to    the    Hard    Hill.      The 
Bow  of  Trees  are  29  Lime  Trees,  planted  in  a  straight 
row,  a  few  yards  apart,  by  the  side  of  the  road  leadinj^ 
from  Fulshaw  and  Ohorley  to  Mobberley,  and  are  noted 
lor  miles  around  for  their  beauty.    In  summer  they  bear 
a  small  flower,  attracting  bees,  which  send  forth  a  coa.- 
tinuons  hum.    They  also  aiford  shelter  from  the  son 
and  rain,  which  makes  them  the  frequent  resort  of  tho 
villagers.      The  birds  are  chiefly  ooramon— the  kinf^- 
fisher  is  sometimes  seen,  also  the  owl  and  wild  duoks- 
oooasionaUy  pay  it  a  visit.    The  wild  animals  are  the 
rabbit    and    hare.    Moles,    wsasles,   hedgehogs,    and 
squirrels  are  oooasionally  seen ;  while  rats  and  mice  are 
pretty  oommon   everywhere.    The   Common  abounds 
with  inseots,  Lindow  Qnats  beiag  especially  noted  for 
their  appetites,  which  they  often  indulge  on  anyone  wha 
happens  to  come  in  their  vicinity.    It  also  abounds  with 
bees.    Yipers  are  now  rarely  seen,  a  large  quantity  beia^ 
destroyed  by  a  fire  started  by  three  boys,  abont  the  year 
1856.    The  last  eanght  a   few  years  baok,   near  the 
oommon,   was  sent  to   Queen's  Park  Mnseam,   Man 
okester,  where  it  may  new  be  seen.     There  is  a  day 
■ohool  held  io  the  schoebroom,  near  the  Bow  of  Tmes,  lor 
the  education  of  theyonng,  which  takee  itsnamatem 
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the  neigbboarbood,  being  known  as  Lindour  school.  I 
may  be  mentioned  tbat  Dinger  brow  has  of  lute  years 
been  lowered  and  made  much  better.  The  la^^t  event  of 
importance  was  the  formation  of  a  comtnittee  a  few 
months  back  to  carry  out  the  long-thought-of  8cheme 
for  having  a  church  fur  Liudow.  If  it  does  sucocel,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Lindow  may  be  greatly  improved, 
and  those  whose  charge  it  may  be  to  w)rk  the  pUue  will 
eadeaVDur,  in  harmony  with  oiher  institutions  of  ^ 
similar  aim,  to  stimulate  the  inhabitants  to  habits  of 
purity,  industry,  and  honesty,  that  all  around  may  wit- 
ness a  simcere  and  happy  people  rertiding  at  that  place, 
a  peculiarity  of  which  U  that  if  anyone  once  settles,  it  is 
with  the  greati'st  difficulty  they  sap -irate  themselves 
again,  and  even  if  they  do,  it  is  with  long  remembrances 
of  their  happy  days  spent  at  Lindow." 

The  Snows  in  1752. 

[489.]  The  following  notice  occurs  in  Hairrop*8 
Manchester  Mercury ,  March  8rd,  1752  :~La8t 
Thursday  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  came  to 
his  house,  <  Piccadilly,  from  his  seat  at  Obats  worth 
When  his  Grace  went  down,  about  six  weeks  ago,  he 
was  obliged  to  employ  upwards  of  a  hundred  persons 
to  clear  the  roads  of  the  snow,  which  was  in  many 
places  six,  eight,  and  ten  feet  deep,  but  happily  no 
fheep  were  lost,  the  snow  falling  gradually.      E.  H. 

Local  Donobs  to  thb  Manohsbteb  In7Uuca.bt. 

[490.]  In  Harrop^a  Manchester  Mercury,  July 
8l8t,  1768, 1  ftnd  the  following  notabilities  in  the  list 
«f  benefaotioBi  and  subsoiiptions  to  the  Bianohester 
Infirmary  from  its  first  opening :  - 

Ohttlea  Leigh,  Esq.,  Adlingfcon £21    0  0 

Bobert  Booih,  Esq  8    it  0 

John BradBbaw, Esq 2    12  0 

Mr  JohnHyde 2    2  0 

ICr  Bdwtfd  Hudson,  junr 2    2  0 

Six  Oswald  Moseley,  Bart.    10  10  0 


}$•  H« 


TeB  DaTBITPOBT  FAXUtT. 


[491.]  As  any  information  respecting  the  Daven^ 
port  Family  may  prove  interesting  to  your  readers,  I 
ftmish  tke  following  from  the  Manchester  Mercury, 
of  Jmia  2nd,  1762 :— London,  May  26.  On  Sunday,  — 
Holies,  Esq.,  an  en4neikt  brewer,  at  Kiagston-npon* 
Thamety  wm  paijEied  to  Miss  Davenport,  only  dangh- 
itft  and  heiress  of  the  late  8|r  Peter  Davenport,  of 
GliMlklre»  *  beaaliial  yoong  lady  with  a  large  lorttme. 


Thb  Late  Bbctob's  Fatheb. 
[492.]  The  death  of  this  wortby  is  recorded  in  the 
Manchester  Mercury  of  April  4th,  1820,  as  follows:— 
"On  Wednesday,  March  29[.h,  at  the  Parsonage, 
Stockport,  aged  76,  the  Rev.  Charles  Frescot,  nearly 
40  years  rector  of  that  parish,  whose  loss  as  a  most 
active  magistrate  for  the  coantit's  of  Chester  and 
Lancaster  will  be  severely  felb."  Tlios3  who  feel 
interested  will  find  a  very  haudsome  tablet  of  white 
marble  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Stockport  (St.  Mnry's), 
**in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Pi  <  scot,  B.D.," 
which  records  the  great  veneration  auil  love  of  his 
parishioners,  who  erected  (bis  tablet  to  his  memory. 
He  departed  this  life  on  the  29Mi  clay  of  March,  1820, 
after  a  long  and  useful  ministry  of  nearly  37  years. 
DuriBg  his  time  the  church,  with  tbe  exception  of  the 
chancel,  was  rebuilt.  E.  H. 


Thbatbe  in  Heaton  Labb. 

(Qaery  Na  268, 268,  803 -Hay  7, 21, 28.) 

[498.]  I  remember  frequently  visiting  this  theatre. 
Mrs  Joyce  was  the  leasee.  It  wa«  here  I  first  saw 
"  ceiling  walking,"  which  then  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion. The  principal  actors  wera  Mr  Harald,  Mr  Brser 
Jones,  Mr  3am  Johnson  (a  friend  of  Mr  H.  Irving's), 
his  sister,  Miss  Johnson,  and  several  others  from  the 
Theatre  Boyal,  Manchester.  Mr  Harker,  also  of  the 
Theatre  JEk>yal,  who  resided  in  one  of  the  cottages 
opposite  Travis's  School,  appeared  only  onoe  or  twioe 
on  benefit  nights.  I  remember  well  one  Friday 
nighf  Mr  Charles  Pitt,  a  leading  ''star,"  taking  a 
benefit — ^a  very  poor  one  indeed,  about  150  people  all 
told.  This  did  not  please  Mr  Pitt,  for  in  a  short 
speech  to  his  audience  he  said  that  he  expected 
better  support  from  his  "  brother  Stookportonians," 
he  having  been  christened  at  the  old  Parish  Ohurch 
on  the  hill.  .The  play  that  evening  was  Shake- 
tpeare's  **  King  Lear."  I  also  remember  Arthur 
Nelson,  the  olown,  appearing  here  and  playing  upon 
a  kind  of  reck  harmonioon,  composed  of  slabs  of 
stone,  which  gave  forth  musical  sounds  when  struck 
or  played  upon ;  imitated  a  chime  of  bells,  and  seve* 
zal  popular  tunes  were  performed.  He  also  pez- 
ormed  on  musical  glasses  filled  with  water.  I  alao 
remember  the  Bridgefleld  Theatre.  Mr  Clarenoa 
Holt,  one  of  the  leading  actors,  is  still  travelling. 
Another  one,  Herr  Teasdale,  the  oonverted  down* 
Joined  the  Salvation  or  some  other  Army,  seme  tiat^ 
ago,  and  I  believe  hsa  now  c^ene  to  glory. 

S.  F.  0* 
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Jack  Siozbothak. 
(QiMry  No.  89S.    July  2.) 
[494.]    I  knew  the  above  very  well.    He  was  a 
most  eocentrio  charaoter;  son  of  a  greengrocer.    He 
always  tamed  op  where  people  assembled,  and  en- 
joyed himself  in  his  own  way.    He  was  np  to  all 
idnds  of  mischief.      If  a  friend  ha4   a  spite  against 
anyone,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  give  Jack  a   penny 
and  point  ouh  the  person  ;  the  conseqoence  was  Jack 
eased  his  stjjiaoh  (and  coald  at  aay  time^  over  any- 
body's coat  or  dress.    I  remember  a  Miss  Leigh,  who 
lived  on  the  OM  Boad,  speaking  to  Jack  aboat  some' 
iking  she  had  seen  him  do  which  did  not  please  heri 
and  no  s-ioner  had  she  tamed  her  back  to  go  home 
than  Jack  vomited  over  her  lace  shawl,  and  went 
away  laaghing.      There  were  several  iastances    of 
Jack  doing  these  dirty  tricks.    He  died  in  the  Work- 
house, I  think,  acme  years  ago.      No  doabt  some  of 
your   older   correspondents  could    give    something 
amaslDg  aboat  this  person.    There  are  several  I  know 
who  ooold  do  BO.  S.  F.  0. 

Sanjam. 
(Qoflory  No.  48i.     August  29.) 

[495.]  The  word  Saoj  am  is  a  corraption  by  abbreT- 
iation  of  the  words  St.  Janes.  The  fair  referred  to 
by  yoar  qaerist  being  held  immediately  after  that 
saint's  day  is,  no  doubt,  St.  James'  (Saajam)  Fair. 

HeatonMoor.  Fsedk.  Hbpwobth. 

Old  Tsw  Tbbb. 
(Qaer7No.n4.    May  28.) 

[496.]  The  ciroamference  of  the  yew  tree  at 
Hollin  Old  Hall,  BolUngton,  is  lift  6in  abooi  one 
yard  from  the  ground.  The  following  is  the  insorip- 
tioa  on  the  dairy  stone  in  the  cellar  of  the  same 
house : — "  This  mast  stand  here  for  ever. — Exohasd 
Bbosteb,  1758."  G.  Bbdwood. 

Stockport  Printed  Books. 
(Qoerias  No.  1,  91,  I08.-Fob.  12,  Marah  19,19.) 
[497.]     "Historioal  and   miscellaneous  qaeations 
for  the  use  of  yoang  people  (two  quotations),  Stock 
port.      Printed   by    J.   Clarke,    Little   Underbank. 
18  mo.  pp.  289."     The  dedioation  to  John  Kay,  Esq., 
Manohester,  is  dated  Sept.  80th,  1800.      This  book  is 
far  better  known  aa  '^MaognaH's    QuesUons."     I 
•hoald  be  glad  to  know  if  this  is  the  first  edition,  aad 
what,  if  any,  other  editions  were  published  is  Stock- 
pert  f     The  snooess  of  the  book  was  r  emarkable  and 
xmpid,  as  would  appear  from  the  faot  that  I  have  now 
lying  before  me  the  eleventh  edition,  corrected  and 
improved,  published  in  1814,  pp.  44a ;   printed  for 
Longman,  Hurst,  Bess,  Orme,  and  Brown,  Pater- 


noster Bow ;  and  for  John  Horst,  Wakefield ;  and  de- 
dicated to  Neville  Maskelyne,  D.D.,  Astronomer 
Boyal.  The  name  of  the  authoress  is  given  on  the 
title  page,  Bichmal  Mangnall,  and  the  preface  is 
written  frosa  Orofton  Hall,  near  Wakefield,  where  was 
situated  her  very  successful  and  largely  attended 
school  for  young  ladies.  Messrs  Longm<in  and  Co. 
had  bought  the  copyright  of  the  book,  and  into  their 
pockets  went,  I  have  been  told,  the  larger  part  of  the 
profits  of  the  book.  As  the  1800  Stockport  edition 
seems  to  have  appeared  anonymously,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  learn  in  which  edition  Miss  Mangnall 
first  pnblished  her  name.  The  dedication  to  Jolui 
Kijf  Esq.,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  1  ft  an 
orphan,  Miss  Mangnall  bad  been  adopted  and  eda. 
oated  by  that  gentleman,  who  was  her  uncle.  That 
the  book  was  first  printed  in  Stockport  is  probably 
due  to  the  faot  that  her  sister  was  the  wife  of  Mr 
Wm.  Coppock,  of  this  town,  to  whose  house  she  paid 
long  vi««it8  during  vacatioe  time.  The  eleventh 
edition  closes  with  a  notice  that  shortly  will  be  pnb- 
lished "  Mangpall's  Compendium  of  Geography."  The 
first  edition  of  this  book  was  pnblished  in  1815,  and 
the  second  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  authoress 
in  1822.  Her  earlier  and  better  knows  work  had 
gained  her  so  established  a  reputation  that  she  had 
no  need  this  time  to  seek  the  services  of  a  provincial 
publisher  in  Stockport  to  give  her  book  to  the  world, 
but  found  willing  agents  in  Messrs  Lonirman,  o 
London.  K.  E. 

A  HsALiNO  Will. 
(Qaaries  No.  348, 260.— April  29,  Hay  7.) 
[498.]  The  following  appears  te  have  escaped 
notice.  I  make  the  extract  from  '*  A  description  of 
the  country  from  80  to  40  miles  round  Manchester, 
by  J.  Aikin,  M,D.  London,  June  4th,  1795;  page 
448"  :— "  Tery  lately  a  spring  of  mineral  water,  ap- 
pearing to  come  from  a  coal  mine  or  bed  of  ironstone, 
was  discovered  near  the  town.  It  was  reported  to 
be  a  cure  for  weak  eyes,  and  was  for  a  time  frequented 
by  great  numbers  of  people,  well  and  ill,  some  of  whom 
drank  the  water.  About  this  time  the  jaundice  be- 
came very  epidemical  in  and  about  Stookport,  and 
this  was  by  some  imputed  to  the  use  of  the  mineral 
water ;  in  oonaeqaenoe  of  which  it  oame  to  beentirelj 
neglected."  K.  B. 

CsAB  Ckafsl. 

(Queiy  Na  M9, 817, 264.-Apdl  16, 88,  May  7.) 

[499.]    I  do  not  know  when  it  was  erected,  bnt  the 

Unitarians    worshipped    there  until  their  present 

church  in  St.  Petersgate  was  opsiied  on  23rd  Marah, 

184a,  at  which  tisM  the  minister  was  the  Bev.  Wm 
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Smith,  F.L.S.,  afterwards  Professor  of  Nataral  His- 
tory and  Botany  at  Qaeen's  College,  Goi^,  and  author 
of  "British  Diatomaoeos,"  Sto,  The  Hi^h-Btree 
Chapel  was  aot  used  again  until  18^,  when  the 
Swedenhorgiana  met  there  for  about  a  year.  Id-  1860 
the  ancient  ohapel  was  palled  down  and  the  present 
boundary  fence  erected.  The  enclosed  space  is  al- 
most entirely  flagged  with  gravestones,  on  which  are 
carved  family  names  that  still  have  repreaentatives 
amongst  Stockport  Uoitarians  of  to-d.iy. 

E.  E. 

LiFTiMe  AT  Easteb. 
(Query  No.  419.     16th  Jaly.) 


ft 


[509J      The   onstom  referred    to    by  '*  Jacques 
would,  no  doubt,  be  that  of  **  heaving  "  or  '*  lifting  " 
at  Easier;  one  of  great  antiquity.     Edward  I.   (ac- 
cording to  a  record  formerly  in  the  tower  of  London, 
and  communicated  by  the  keeper  of  the  records  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquarians  iu  1805),  was  taken  in 
his  bed  and  lifted  by  certain  ladies  of  the  bedchamber 
and  maids-of-honour  on  Easter    Monday,  and  the 
Idog  paid  them  £1A  (  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  £400 
at  the  present  day)  as  largess.      It  would  thus  seem 
to  have  been  a  well-understood  custom  at  that  early 
period.     The  onstom  prevailed  extensively  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  in  some  parts  ot 
North  Wales;  but  of  late  years  it  has  almost  drop- 
ped out,  owing  to  the  disorders  occasioned  by  it.     In 
1774,  and  again  in  1787,  4d  was  paid  to  the  sexton  at 
Eodes    for    "  warning    people    against  lifting    at 
Easter."    It  is  supposed  to  typify  the   resurrection ; 
and  a  writer  in  the  "  Gentleman'^  Magazine,"  July, 
1783,  page  678,  says :— "There  seems  to  be  a  trace  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  heads  of  t  he 
Apostles  in  what  passes  at    Whitsuntide  Fai     m 
some  parts  of  Lancashire,  where  one  person  holds  a 
stick  over  tho  head  of  another,  whilst  a  third,  nnper- 
eeived*  strikes  the  stick,  and  thus  gives  a  smart  blow 
to  the  first.    But  this,  probably,  is  only  local."      All 
elasses  of  people  were  subjected  to  the  custom,   and 
a  writer   in   the  same   magazine,  February,  1784, 
dating  from  Manchester,  says :   *'  Our  Magistrates 
ooastantly  prohibit  it  by  the  bellman,  but  it  subsists 
at  the  end  of  the  town,  and  the  women  have  of  late 
years  converted  it  into  a  money  job.     I  believe  it  is 
chiefly  confined  to  these  northern  oounties."      The 
men  lift  the  women  on  Easter  Monday,  and  tho 
women  the  men  on  the  Tuesday.      Parties   of  from 
■iz  to  12  persons  go  about  and  lift  such  ^of  the  oppo- 
site sex  aa  they  meet  three  times  aboTe  the  head, 
aeoompanying  tho  act  with  load  shoHts,  aither  with 


or  without  their  consent ;  but  in  some  cases  this  was 
obviated  on  payment  ef  a  small    sum  of  money. 
Sometimes  one  or  more  take  hold  of  each  arm  and 
leg  and  lift  the  person  up  into  a  horizontal  position; 
at  others  a  chair  is  provided.      In  Warwickshire  the 
person  lifted  was  kissed,  and  compelled  to  pay   6d 
in  Yorkshire  the  buckles  of  3  oung  girls  wore  taken 
off  by  youths  on  the  Sunday,  and  on  the  Monday 
those  of  the  youths  by  the  girls ;    tht-ge  were  re- 
deemed by  small  sums  of  money  ou  the  Wednesday, 
eot  of   which    a    tansy    cake    was  provi  led.       At 
Durham  the  person's  shoe  was  taken  off,  \\  Iiich  had 
to  be  redeemed  by  a  small  sum ;  and   it  Surewshnry 
the  custom  of  lifting  took  place  between  Ihe    hours  of 
nine  and  twelve.  ALmsD  Dubton. 


4^mxit%. 


[501.]  John  of  Gau^t.— Is  there  any  known 
authority  for  Dr.  Aikin'd  statement  C  Ma  lohester/' 
p.  448),  that  John  of  Gaunt,  "time-honoured 
Lancaster/'  once  occupied  Harden  Hall-^jr  Mlmuld 
it  be  Arden  ?  K.  E. 

[602,]    The  Gott.— Where  does  the  Goyt  end  ? 

K.  E. 

[508.]  Ancizmt  Bemains  Found  at  Wilmslow. 
—During  the  time  the  railway  was  cut  through 
Wilnislow  (if  I  am  informed  right)  an  old  sword  in 
capital  preservation  was  found.  It  was,  I  believe,  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Mr  Gratriz,  solicitor, 
Wilmslow.  Can  anyone  give  any  information  about 
it,  and  where  it  is  to  be  seen  now  ? 

Antiquabian. 


Archbishop  Melcha  was  catechising  a  number  of 
children  the  other  day,  and  asked  a  sharp  little 
girl,  who  seemed  to  be  well  up  in  her  theology,  if 
confirmation  were  necessary  for  the  soul.    "  No," 
replied  the  child,  with  praiseworthy  promptitude; 
"  but  when  one  can  be  confirmed  one  should  seize 
the  opportunity."     "  A  most  excellent  answer,  mj 
daughter,"  said  hia  Grace,  graciously,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  fleveral  other  questionSi  which  were 
answered  with  equal  smartness.    At  length  he  pnt 
the  qnery,  "  Is  marriage,  as  one  of  the  sacraments^ 
necessary  to  salvation?"     "No/'  said  the  girl 
gravely;  "bat  when  one  can  marry,  one  should 
seiae   the  opportunity."      School    Boards   work 
wonders. 
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Satubdat,  Septembeb  8rd,  1881. 


Cuckoo  Bhtmxs. 
[504.]  I  Bend  joa  the  following  rhymes  relatmg  to 
the  cnckoo,  and  the  date  of  its  departure,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  that  in  No.  440.  I  may  mention  that  the 
earliest  date  on  which  I  have  heard  and  seen  the 
onckoo  in  this  neighbourhood  was  on  Easter  Monday, 
this  year,  at  Dram  li alii;  and  the  lates  the  4th  Sep- 
tember, lt73,  near  ihe  same  place,  its  Mote  broken 
and  somewhat  hoarse  :— 

The  enekoc'a  a  fine  bird,  she  sings  as  she  flies, 
She  brings  as  g»  >J  tidings,  and  tells  ns  no  lies  ; 
0he  sQoke  little  birds*  eggs  to  make  her  ToiQe  c  esr, 
And  when  she  sings  "  cuckoo,"  then  summer  Is  near. 

Oooasionally  the  last  two  lines  are  as  follows  :-^ 

She  suoks  the  sweet  lily,  to  make  her  yolee  dear, 

And  the  more  she  cries  "  ouckoo,"  the  summer  draws  near. 

In  April  the  ouokoo  ahowA  his  Ull, 
In  May  he  is  singing  all  day. 
In  Juno  he  obauges  his  tone, 
In  Joly  he  prepares  to  fly. 
In  August  fly  he  must. 

The  ouckoo  in  May 

He  singeth  gay ; 

The  ouok  o  in  Jane 

"WiU  change  his  tune ; 

The  cuckoo  in  July 

Away  will  fly ; 

If  he  stay  tiU  August 

Then  go  he  must ; 

Nor  a  cuckoo  in  September 

No  one  can  remember. 

Marsh,  ho  sits  upon  Mb  peroh ; 
Apiil,  he  soundeth  his  bell 
May,  he  sings  both  night  and  day ; 
June,  ho  alteieth  his  tuns; 
Aad  in  July— away  to  fly. 

In  March, 

Ihe  cuckoo  stSkts. 

In  April, 

'A  tune  his  US. 

ItkMsy, 

'A  slnis  all  day. 

Ill  J'ttue, 

?AehaBgehistiiAeb 

In  July, 

Away  ^4  fly. 

InAooust,  . 

Ai^yTaittiut. 

bSepftembflr, 

you'll  oUen  remember, 

In  October, 

'OUnerer  gel  over. 

Alwbmd  BmroN. 

LMIL  SOHOB  IHD  dALLADB  OV  THB  WoBKUTa  OtAitStB, 

[SO^.J  llie  iollowing  poem  apii^eared  in  thA  Stock" 
port  AdvisrtUer  in  1845;  it  is  si^ed  X  R.  M.«  anld  Is 
dated  from  Loxd-itreet,  Maoolesfleld,  in  tba  kptH  dl 
ttiatyear. 


BEOOLLEOnONS. 

I  km  the  old  walks  where  in  childhood  !'?«  gsmboll'd. 
And  dreasM  of  their  brightoess  oft  haunt  me  e'en  now. 

For  eboa-wing'd  sorrow  (as  careless  I  rambled) 
Had  cast  no  dark  cloud  o'er  my  then  joyous  brow. 

Oh  i  I  lore  those  old  walks,  where  the  wild  flow'rs  seem'd  flinging 
Their  fragrance  abroad  as  if  wooing  the  breeze ; 

Whilst  the  ivy,  like  hope  'r>)Und  ady.  ndty  cUnging, 
Encircled  with  yerdme  the  aged  oak  trss. 

There  'midst  friends  and  compani-ins,  the  light  laugh  would  wakesK 

The  echow),  as  if  they  partakeu  our  Jjk  ; 
For  no  pestilent  >^ew  from  death's  dark  wing  vas  shaken 

O'er  p.easures  that  he  came  so  soon  to  destroy. 

Alas  I  when  I  look  through  time's  Tista,  th<9  finger 
Of  grief  Boeraa  to  trace  out  each  friend  I  haye  known. 

And  the  cruKh'd  spirit  often  with  fondness  doth  liager 
On  those  whom  eternity  claims  lor  its  own. 

But  still,  tho*  the  frowns  of  a  hard  fate  doth  seyer 
Each  tendril  affection  hath  wove  round  me  here. 

The  diy-dreams  of  chUdhood  shall  fade  from  me  neyer. 
Whilst  mem'ry  can  hallew  their  shrine  with  a  tear. 

The  Introduction  or  tbb  Silk  Tradb  into 

Stocxpobt. 
[506]    "  Down  to  the  early  part  of  last  cectury,  all 
the  silk,  for  whatever  purpose  used  in  England,  waa 
imported  ready   thrown — i.e.,  formed  into  threads 
ready  for  use,  from  various  foreign  countries.    The 
Italians  had  the  exolusiTe  art  of  silk  throwing,  con- 
sequently an  absolute  command  of  that  lucrative 
traffic.  John  Lombe,  a  man  of  spirit,  a  good  draughts- 
man,  and  an  excellent  mechanic,  travelled  into  Italy 
with  a  view  of  penetrating  the  secret.    He  stayed 
some  time,  but  as  he  knew  admission  was  prohibited, 
he  adepted  the  usual  mode  of  aocompUshing  his  end 
by  corrupting  the  servants.      This  gained  him  fre- 
quent access  in  private.      Whatever  part  he  became 
master  of  he  committed  to  paper  before  he  slept.    By 
perseverance  and  bribery  he  acquired  the    whole, 
when  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  he  fled  with  the 
ntmost  precipitation  on  board  a  ship  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  taking  with  him  two  natives,  whn  had  favonred 
his  interest  and  his  life  at  the  risk  of  their  own  ; 
but,  though  he  judged  the  danger  over,  he  was  yet  to 
become  a  sacriflce.      Arriving  safe  with  his  acquired 
knowledge,  he  fixed  upon  Derby  as  a  proper  place 
for  his  purpose,  because  the  town  was  likely  to 
supply  him  with  a  sufficient  number  of  hands,  and 
the  able  stream  with  a  constant  supply  of  wateir. 
This  happened  about  1717.    He  erected  a  mill  at  • 
cost  of  iSdO.OOO,  and  proonred,  in  1718,  a  patent  firatat 
the  Grown  to  secure  the  pifoflts  during  14  years.    Bui 
alas  1  he  had  not  pursued  £taa  lucrative  commeMe 
more  than  three  or  four  years,  ^hen  the  XtaliaAs,  who 
felt  the  effects  of  the  theft  from  their  want  of  trade^ 
determined  his  destruction,  and  hoped  that  thai  dt 
his  works  would  follow.   Am  arthd  womJm  oaae  cimt 
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in  the  oharaoter  of  a  friend^  asBooiateA  with  the 
parties,  and  assisted  in  the  basiaess.    She  attempted 
to  ^aia  both  the  Italians ;  she  sacoeeded  with  one-. 
By  these  two  slow  poiaoa  was  supposed,  and  perhaps 
JQsily,  to  have  been  admiuiBtered  to  John  Lombe, 
who  lingered  t^o  or  t!iree  years  ia  agonies,  and 
departed.     The  Ir>aliaa  ran  awiy  to  his  own  ooantry  , 
and  malam  was  iuterrogitMi,  bit  not'iing  trans  pired 
except  what  strengthened  sas  -ijion.      John  dying  a 
bachelor  at  the  age  of  29,  his  property  passed  to  hi^ 
brother  WllUim,  who  shot  himself,  a 'id  then   to   hi 
coasin,  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  about  1726.     Ia  1732  the 
patent  expired,  when  Sir  Tliomas,  a  true  picture  of 
bnmAD  nature,  peiitioned  Parliament  for  a  renewal, 
and  pleaded  that  the  works  bad  taken  so  long  a  time 
in  perfecting,  and  the  people  in  teaching,  that  there 
had   been    none    to  acquire    emolnment    from    tbe 
patent.    But   be  forgot  t)  inform  them  that  he  had 
already   acctt:nnlat-3;l    m^jre    than    JS120,U00.     Tbns 
veracity  flies  before  profit.      Government,  willing  to 
spre-id  so  u-iefal  an  invention,    gave    Sir    Thomas 
JSM,000  to  8a£fer  the  trade  to  be  open  and  a   model  of 
the  works  taken,  which   was  for  many  years    de- 
posited in  the  Tower,  and  considered  the  greatest 
cariosity  there.      A  mill  was  immediately  erected  at 
Stockport,   in  Cheshire,  which  drew  many  of  tbe 
hands  from  that  at  Derby,  anl  among  others  that   of 
Nathaniel  Gartrevalli,  tbe  remiiaing  Italiin,  who  16 
years  before  came  over  with  John  Lombe.    He  ended 
his  days  in  poverty— the  frequent  reward  of  a  man 
who  ventures  his  life  in  a  base  canse,  or  betrays    his 
country. — "  William  Hutton  and  the  Elutton  Pamily." 
pp.  107-109.      Further  particulars  of  the  silk  trade  in 
Stockport  wonld  be  of  interest.  K.  E. 

BuLXELET  Family  ov  Maoclbsfield. 

[507.1  Iq  your  Notes  and  Queries  for  May  and 
June  I  see  a  copy  of  a  Macclesfield  Direocory  for  a 
hundred  years  ago.  amongst  the  names  in  that  list  I 
find  the  Bey.  Mr  Buckley.  This  was  the  BeT. 
Samuel  Buckley  (or  rather  Bnlkeley).  He  was  born 
in  London  in  the  year  1724,  was  e'lncated  at  Clare 
College,  Cambridge,  at  which  place  he  took  the 
degrees  of  D.A.  and  M.A.,  was  afterwards  curate  at 
Acton,  near  Nantwich,  and  then  incumbent  of  Pott 
Shrigley,  and  also  of  Bainow.  He  eame  to  reside  in 
Macclesfield  in  1762.  His  house  was  in  Derby-street 
where  recently  Mr  Boyd,  the  auctioneer,  lived.  He 
died  in  the  year  1794,  and  was  interred  in  the  old 
ehurohyard.  This  Bev.  Samuel  Bnlkeley  was  a  de« 
■oendant  of  Bobert  Bnlkeley,  who  was  lord  of 
BulkeUy  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  One  of  tbis 
Bobert*8  descendants  was  William  de  Bnlkeley,  who 


married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Davenport.     This 
William  had  several  sons,  one  married  a  daughter  of 
Bobin  of  Offerton.       Bobert,   the  second  sen,  had 
Eaton,  in  Davenham  and  Alstanton.  Peter  Bnlkeley, 
tbe  third  son,  married  Nioola,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Thomas   Bird,   of    Alpraham.      John  Bnlkeley,   e' 
Haugbton,  son  of  Bobert,  married  Azdfirne,  daughter 
of  Fitley,  of  Woore,  Salop.     Thomas  Bnlkeley,  lord 
of     Woore,    great  grandson    of     John    Bnlkeley 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Bandall  Grosvenor,, 
ef  Bellaport;  this  Thomas  had  two  sons— Ist  Bow- 
land,  of  Woore.    This  branch  of  tbe  family  seems  to 
have  died  out  in  the  male  line.    In  tbe  female  line  is 
now    represented  by  the    Mask^orth   Praeds,    the 
London  bankers.  The  second  son  of  the  above  namel 
Thomas  was  tbe  Bev.  Edward  Bnlkeley,  D.D.,  vicar 
or  rector  of  Odell  Beds,  Preben4  of   Chester,  and 
afterwards  of  Lichfield  Cathedral.    This  Dr.  Edward 
had  three  sons— Bev.  Peter,  eldest  son,  followed   his 
father  at  Odell,  was  one  of  the  Puritans,  gave  up  bis 
living  and  sold  his  estates,  went  to  America,  was  the 
first  minister  at  Concord,  Ma^s.,  and  Irom  this  Peter, 
on  the  female  side,  descended  several  aoted  Ameri- 
ans.      Elizabeth,  daughter    of    the   Bev.    Ed^v-ird 
Bnlkeley,  of   Concord  (who  followed  his  father,  the 
Bev.  Peter  Bnlkeley)  married  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emer- 
son, ancestor  of   Balph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  great 
writer  or  author.    Peter  Bullcelev,  younsest  son   of 
Rev.  Peter  Bnlkeley.  had  a  daughter  Rebecca,  who 
was  married  to  Dr.  Jonathan  Prescott.    Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Prescott,  married  the   Bev.  David 
Hall.    Sally,  daughter  of  tbe  Bev.  David  Hall,  was 
married  to  General  Jonathan  Chase,  of  Cornish,  New 
Hampshire,  brother  of  Dudley  Chase,  grandfather  of 
the  Hon.    S.  P.  Chase,   chief  justice  of    the  United 
States.    The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bnlkeley  was  second  son 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Bnlkeley,  and   from  him  de- 
scended the  Rev.  Samuel  Bnlkeley,  of  Macclesfield. 
This  Rev.  Samuel  Bnlkeley  had  two    sons  and    two 
daughters,  the  eldest,  Samuel  Bnlkeley,  was  educated 
for  a  clergyman,  but  would  not  sabsoribe,  the'refore 
was  not  ordained,  but  practised  as  an  attomey-at-law. 
He  died  in  the  year  1800,  in  Mill-street,  Maeolesfield, 
at  the   house   now  used  as  a  wine  and   spirit  vault 
by  Mr  E.  Wright,  and  next  door  to  tbe  Advertiser 
office.    This  Samuel  Bnlkeley  had  a  large  family,  his 
eldest  son,  William,  was  a  solicitor.  The  late  Samuel 
Armstrong  Bnlkeley,  of  Jordangate,  who  was  bom  in 
1791,  at  what  is  now  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  Jordangate, 
was  also  a  son  of  this  Sam.  Bnlkeley.    Thos.,  Rev.  S. 
Bulkeley's  seoond  son  died  unmarried ;  both  dangh- 
ten  wee  married,  hot  died,  leaving  no  issue.  Richard 
Bnlkeley  waa  second  son  of  Bobert  Bnlkeley,  from 
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whom  descended  the  Balkeleyi,  of  Gheadle  Bnlkeley, 
alse  the  Bolkeleys,  of  BeanmariB,  AngleseA,  who  were 
mutos  rohUorum  of  Beaamaris  Oaatle,  and  created 
baronete,  from  whom  descended  Sir   B.  Bulkeley,  e' 
Baron  Hill,   Beaumaria.    One  of   thia   family    waa 
created  Lord  Viaconnt  Bulkeley  of  Caakel.    The  last 
YiBOonnt  waa  created  Lord  Bulkeley  of  BeanDsaris 
alio.    He  Married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Qeorge  War- 
ren, of  Peynton,  and  took  the  title  of  liord  Bulkeley 
and  Warren.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Lancelot  Bnlk»ley  was 
Archbishop  of   Dublin,    and     descended   from    Sir 
Bichard  Bnlkcley.  knight  of  Beaumaria  and  Cheadle 
who  married  for  hia  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard   SaTage,  of  Rock  Savage,  and  aecond  wife 
Ardeme,    daughter  of    Thomas  Needham,  Esq.,  of 
Shenton,  and  who  was  mother  of  this  Dr.  Lancelot. 
The  Rev.  William  Bulkeley,  son  of  Dr.  Laacelot,  was 
Archdeacon  of  Dobliu,  and  ancestor  of  the  baronets 
of  Old  Bawn.    Dr.  Lancelot's  second    son  was  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Richard  Bulkeley,  of  Bawn.      The    Rev 
Ambrose  Augier  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Richards 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel   Bulkeley,  Prebend  of   Bristol, 
married  Lady   Frances    Mordaunt,    son  of    Samnel 
Balkeley,  and  grandson  of  Robert  Bulkeley,  of  Cor. 
dana,  Anglesea.  "This    branch  of    the   family   was 
represented  by  the  Owen,  of  Tidsmore,  Salop. 

S.  S.  B. 


Thb  Gott. 
(Qxnry  60S— August  S7.) 
[608.]  It  \Fill  be  useful  to  begin  with  what  I  believe 
to  be  substantially  an  accurate  statement  of  fact.  A 
stream  risiDg  at  Dead  Edge  in  Yorkshire  forms  for  about 
a  mile  the  boundary  between  that  county  and  Cheshire. 
Then,  from  near  Woodhead  till  it  almost  reaches  the 
aqueduct  at  Marple,  as  it  flows,  it  divides  Cheshire  from 
Derbyihire.  This  river  is  now  usually  called  the 
Etherow,  but  would,  I  believe,  more  correctly  be  named 
the  Mersey.  At  this  point  it  is  joined  by  the  Gk>yt, 
which  ha?,  along  its  whole  course  f  rem  its  source  on  the 
moors  n«ar  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  Inn,  diTided  the  same 
two  counties.  After  the  confluence  of  the  streams  the 
river  flows  acrora  Cheshire  to  Stc^kport,  and  is  at  this 
part  of  its  course  rightly  called  the  Mersey.  Close  to 
Tiviot  Dale  Station  the  Tame  falls  into  it,  and  from 
that  point  to  Liverpool  the  rivei  Mersey  separates 
Oheehire  from  Lancashire.  How  part  of  the  Mersey 
•btained  the  name  of  Etherow  I  have  never  learnt ; 
there  is,  I  believe,  no  early  instance  known  of  the  oc- 
cnrrenoe  of  the  name.    The  notion  that  the  river  which 


joins  the  Tame  at  Stockport  is  the  Ooyt  is  popular,  bat 
I  think  erroneous.  Though  the  name  E  there w  would 
appear  to  be  of  recent  origin,  that  of  the  Ooyt  may  lay 
claim  to  great  antiquity.  In  Morris  and  Skeat'a 
"  Specimens  ef  Early  EnglUh,"  Part  IL,  in  the 
glossary  tx>  an  alliterative  poem  written  about  1360,  iu 
the  West-Midland  (Lancashire)  dialect,  I  tnd  "  Gotes 
s5.j>l.  streams.  Prov.  E.  goii^gowt,  a  ditch,  aluiee^ 
gutter ;  Dutch  goot^  a  sluice ;  A.S.  geotcMy  to  pour ; 
cf.  B.  guih,  and  O.k.  cheor  Mr  Kington  Oliphant,  im 
his  "  Standard  English/'  page  151,  says  i— "  One  ef 
the  puzzlee  in  our  language  is,  however  could  the  old 
English  geotan  be  supplanted  by  the  Celtic  j^our  ;  thia 
took  place  about  1600.  The  former  word  survive*  in 
the  Lincoln  goyia  or  canals."  And  I  think  he  might 
have  added,  in  our  little  river.  The  oldest  map  of 
Chpshire,  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  con. 
suiting:,  is  one  contained  in  the  first  edition,  published 
in  1613,  of  Michael  Drayton's  Poly-olbioa,  a 
once  well-known  book  describing  our  country 
in  Alexandrine  verse.  In  this  map  the  river 
is  called  the  Mersey  before  it  joins  the  G-oyt  at 
all.  The  Etherow  is  not  named.  Stockport,  too,  at 
thtt  time,  I  suppose,  a  village  ef  no  importance  is  left 
out ;  and  Macclesfield  appears  as  Maxfeld.  This  map 
then,  as  far  as  it  goes,  supports  roy  statement.  Of  the 
map  itself  I  may  remark  that  it  is  in  its  way  a 
oariosity.  Tho  rivers  are  traoed  with  a  good  distinct 
black  line,  the  towns  also  are  marked  plainly  few  and 
far  apart,  and  the  ohief  hills  are  distinctly  drawn.  No 
roads,  however,  are  to  be  seen.  Each  name  has  the 
flffure  of  a  man  or  woman  by  its  side,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  hill,  standing  on  the  top  of  it,  the  figure  being  in 
such  eises  rather  taller  than  the  hill  is  high.  Men 
are  to  be  seen  bathing  in  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and  the 
meres.  Nevertheless,  allowing  for  these  peooliaritiea, 
I  think  that  the  map  on  tho  whole  shows  signs  of  oare,. 
and  its  authority  ought  by  no  means  to  be  despised* 
The  map  faces  page  171,  and  Cheshire  is  treated  of  in 
part  XI.  of  the  whob  poem.  Passing  over  a  little  more 
than  a  oentury  I  find  a  map  of  Cheshire  in  Vol.  I  of 
Magna  Britannia  AiUiqua  et  Novaj  published  1738* 
Here  also  the  Mersey  rises  at  Wo'odhead.  I  notioe,  too, 
Stockport,  Maxfeld,  and  Lirpoel.  In  the  same  volume 
there  is  a  list  of  the  rivers  of  England  ;  the  name  of 
the  river  is  first  given,  then  the  oonaties  they  rise  in 
or  pass  through,  and,  lastly,  the  rivers  or  sea  thevfall 
into.  Thus  I  find  ^'  Goyte:  Derby,  Lancaster ;  Mersey 
against  Goyt.  Mersey  :  York,  Lancaster,  Cheater  ; 
Irish  Sea  at  Leverpool-Haven.  Tan  me :  York,  L«n» 
caster ;  Mersey  at  Stopford."  The  Etherow  is  not  in- 
olnded  in  the  list.  This  boek,  which  prof  eases  to  fire 
"  a  complete  and  aeonrate  description  of  the  oitie  * 
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borongh«,  towns,  and  f  arishes  in  the  Kingdom"  has  so 
'ittle  to  eay  about  Stookport  that  it  seems  worth  while 
io  extract  it  all.    "  Goings  np  the  Mersey  we  pass  some 
small  towns  as  (a)  Stockport,  which  formerly  had  its 
barons,   detcended    from  those  whom  Hagh  Lopns 
ereate^,  and  have  from    the  days  of  Tlenry  IV.  settled 
in  the  family  of  the  Warrenn,  of  Pointon,  whe  were  in 
being   in  the   List   osnitft-y;    and  W^rbnrten  or  3* 
Werbargh's-Town."      And  there  is  a  foot  note :  *'  (a) 
This  town    has   several   ot*  or   names  as  Stopford, 
Stopport,  Stokefort,  and  Storerort.      It  hath  a  market 
every  Friday,  and  three  fairs  yearly— viz.,  on  Ascen- 
sion Day,  Coi^pos  Christi,  and  S.  George's  Eve."    And 
that     is     all     there    is    to    say    of     oar     town* 
When  we  approach  the  end  of  the  century  the  conf  asion 
arisi^fl   about   our  rivers.     In   Aikin's  "Manchester," 
179S,  in  the  map  of  Derbyshire  the   Etherow  at  la  at 
appears.    And  this  is  what  he  has  to  say  of  the    rivers 
«f  Cheshire :  — '*  The  Mersey  takes  ita  origin  from  a  con- 
flax  of  small  Htreaiuii  near  the  junction  of    Cheshire  with 
Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  firsfc  forms  tho  eastern 
I*Bit  ef  the  eastern  Lorn  of   Cheshire,   under  the  name 
of  the  Etherow  river.    When  arrived  at  the  place  where 
^he  Ooyt  meet*)  it  coming  from  the  isoath,  they  together, 
taking  a  middle  direction,  flow  acrods  the  root  of   the 
horn  (as  it  may  be  termed)  and  reach  Stockport.     Here 
the  Tame,  which  may  be  reckoned  the  other  parent  o^ 
the  Mersey,  falls  in.    From  this  junotion    the  Mersey, 
under  its  proper  name,  formn   the  boundary  between 
Lancashire  quite  to  the  sea."    And  again,  "  the  Goyt 
rises  near  the  place  where  the  road  from  Macclesfield  to 
Buxton  crosses  the  limits  of   the  county,  and  it  forms 
the  boundary  between   Cheshire  and  Derbyshire  till  it 
meets  the  Etherow  river  near  Chadkirk,    The  united 
streams  keep  the  name  of  Goyt  till  they  reach  the  Mersey 
at  Stockport."    Thero  is  a  touch  of  ambiguity  and  in- 
consistency   about  these  two  extracts,   which  are   on 
opposite   pages— 40    and   41— that     speaks  for   itself. 
Heginbotham  has    adeptcd   the    opinion   I    began  by 
stating,  in  a  letter  dated  April  16th,  1S77,  published  in  a 
local   contemporary.     He    refers    to    Speed's    map  of 
Cheshire,  publiii>hed    in  1610,   and  says,   *'  The  vexed 
question  ef  the  origin  of  the  river  Mersey  is  one  to  which 
I  have   given   very  particular  attention,    and    in  tho 
chapter  devoted  to  the  rivers  of  the  parish  of  Stockport 
I  will  show  my  readers  the  reasons  for  the  opinions  I 
entertain."    Had  the  portion  of  his  book  containing  tha^ 
^pter  appeared,  I  should  possibly  have  had  no  excuse 
for  writing  this  note.  K.  E. 

Bbitannia. 
(Qneiy  Na  ISl— Mamh  19.) 
[509.]    Regarding  thft  figure  of  the  above   on  onr 


coinage,  I  oiTer  the  following  quotation  from  Walter 
Thombury*s  "  Haunted  London  :" — "Pepys,  in  describ- 
ing a  visit  to  the  Duke's  Theatre,  Linooln*s  Inn  Fields, 
in  February,  1666  7i  says  he  observed  there,  Rochester, 
the  wit,  and  Mrs  Stewart,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, the  same  lady  whose  portrait  we  retain  ae 
Britannia  on  the  old  half-pennies.  So  reply  151  is  pr  o 
bably  correct.  W.  R.  D. 

Q obex's  Income. 
(QoAzy  898- Jnlj  2.) 

[510.]  The  following  paragraph  culled  from  an  ol  I 
journal  will  probably  answer  somewhat  Owen  John- 
son's query  on  this  subjeot. 

"  The  Queek's  Ingohe. — So  mach  nonsense  is  eon- 
stantly  talked,  and  such  erroaeoas  notions  are  held, 
respecting  the  Queen's  income,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  work  of  supererogation  to  put  the  precise 
facts  before  the  public.  By  an  Act  passed  soon  aftar 
Her  Majesty's  saccession,  by  which  the  Queen  waives 
her  right  to  and  interest  in  certain  hereditary  rates,' 
charges,  duties,  and  revenues,  which  by  her  preroga- 
tive she  might  have  claimed,  the  civil  list,  i.e.,  her 
income,  is  fixed  at  .£385,000  per  annum.  Many  people 
have  an  erroneous  idea  that  this  sum  is  actually  paid 
to  the  Qaeen  every  year.  Sach  Is  not  the  case.  The 
civil  list  is  divided  into  six  classes.  Class  1  really 
represents  the  amount  of  money  paid  to  Her  Majesty 
for  her  private  use.  This  amount  is  ^60,000,  which 
is  payable  in  monthly  instalments  as  long  as  Her 
Majesty  lives.  Class  2,  which  appropriates  ^'181,260 
is  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  Her  Majesty's 
household.  Class  3  appropriates  a  still  higher  sum 
£172,600,  and  is  for  the  expenses  of  the  household. 
Royal  housekeeping  and  Royal  parties  and  balls  must 
be  kept  up  on  a  Royal  scale,  and  anyone  who  has 
visited  tho  Buckingham  Palace  mews  and  the  Windsor 
stables— not  to  mention  the  Royal  kitchen— will  not 
wonder  that  this  sum  finds  plenty  of  channels  for  its 
disposal.  The  amount  of  Class  4  is  small,  and  its  par- 
poses  are  almost  entirely  charitable.  Oat  of  the  sum 
of  J913,000,  £9,000  is  devoted  {o  what  are  termed 
"Royal  bounty  grants"  and  "epecial  service  awards." 
Class  5,  which  consists  of  the  payments  made  as  pen- 
sions to  deserving  literary  and  scientific  persons,  or  t* 
any  that  have  deserved  the  gratitude  of  their  country, 
does  not  oome  out  of  the  £386,000;  but  by  a  special 
olause  in  the  Act  before  referred  to,  the  sum  of  ^1.200 
is  set  apart  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  each  year 
of  the  Sovereign's  reign  for  this  purpose.  The  oivil 
list  pensions  now  amount  to  upwards  of  jB17.000,  after 
allowing  for  deaths.    Class  6  may  be  regarded  as 
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■ort  of  reeerye  land.  The  amonnt  of  it  Ib  iB8,040,  and 
it  miiy  be  VBed  towards  meeting  a  defioienoy  in  any 
of  the  other  clasBes."  Bditob. 


[511.]  Ghiltsbn  Hundreds.  —  Will  someone 
supply  me  with  the  origination  of  this  ?  Lex. 

612.]  CouET  Leet.  —  What  does  this  mean  ? 
Especially  the  word  leet.  Lex. 

[618.]  Sbttino  the  Teoies  on  Fire.— Will  some 
oorrespoodect  kindly  give  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
this  phrase  ?  H.  J.  W.  (Warrington). 

[614.]  Bainino  Cats  and  Doos. — Also  the  origin 
of  this  phrase.  H.  J.  W.  (Warrington.) 

[616.]  Walk  toub  Chai<ks. — ^Also  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  this  ?  H.  J.  W.  (Warrington). 

[516.]  Speeb  ob  Spub.— Can  anyone  explain  this 
Lancashire  phrase  P  H.  J.  W.  (Warrington). 


Satubdjlt,  Septembeb  10th,  1881. 


MUBDEB  AND  SaCBILEOE. 

At  the  Chester Assizes.in  April, of  1824  two  oases  were 
tried  from  En  at  Cheshire  which  excited  great  in- 
terest, an&  afforded  a  remarkable  example  of  tiie 
ineqaalities  existing  in  the  law.  The  first  case  was  a 
charge  8fi:ainst  an  old  man,  60  years  of  age,  named 
George  Posnett.  who  waa  indicted  for  killing  Betty 
Poanett,  his  wife.  Briefly,  the  circumstances  were 
tbeae.  On  the  9th  ef  the  previous  December,  the 
prisoner  and  bis  wife  bad  been  at  the  wedding  of  their 
daughter.  On  their  return  bome,  both  being  intoxi- 
cated, they  began  to  qoarrel.  Li  the  midst  of  it  the 
deceased  left  the  house  and  went  to  a  neif^hbonrs, 
where  she  was  followed  by  her  huaband,  and  in  the 
moment  of  irritation  she  gave  the  prisoner  a  push, 
and  he  retaliated  by  giving  her  a  blow  on  the  breast, 
which  caused  her  to  fall  nnoonaeious  to  the  floor  and 
die  within  a  few  minutes.  The  other  oase  was  that 
of  a  man  named  Wm.  Jones,  aged  84,  who  was  charged 
with  having  committed  sacrilcRe  at  All  Saints' 
Church.  Marple.  On  Sunday,  the  9th  November, 
Mary  Hall  locked  the  door,  and  did  not  return  to  the 
chapel  till  the  Wednesday  following,  when  she  found 
the  interior  in  forest  confusion,  and  many  books  and 
the  pulf:Fit  cushion  stolen.  The  prisoner  disposed  of 
a  morocco  prayer-bock  at  a  bookstall  at  Macclesfield, 
kept  by  one  Hulse,  and  sold  another  at  Leek,  where 
he  was  apprehended  in  consequence  of  suspicion 
being  aroused  by  the  number  of  books  ho  was  carry- 
ing. The  results  were  little  short  of  astonishing— 
Posnett,  for  killing  his  wife,  was  sentenced  to  a 
months  imprisonment,— Jones,  for  stealing  some 
prayer-books  to  be  hanged ! 


Births,  Mabbtaqes,  and  Deaths  in  Stocxpobt. 
[517.]    It  is  astonishing  how  marveUously  the  popu- 
lation of  Stockport  increased  and  the  town  extended 
itself  through  the  introduction  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries.   The  Stockport  Registers  record  show  the 
following  ftiots : — 

Year.      Married.       Baptised.        Buried. 
1750  47  107  206 

1770  93  110  200 

1780  108  173  250 

1790  224  816  869 

It  is  recorded  by  Aiken  in  1795  Stockport  contained 
28  large  ootton  factories,  four  of  them  worked  by  steam 
engines,  ^d  that  the  making  of  hats  was  a  consider- 
able  branch  of  trade  in  the  town;  he  also  in- 
forms us  that  at  the  Old  Church  thero  were 
142  marriages,  415  christenings,  and  600  burials,  and 
that  the  population  of  the  town  was  about  15,000.  But 
in  this  account  Heaton  Norris  was  not  taken,  then 
calculated  to  contain  170  houses,  and  also  Portwood, 
which  contained  100  houses,  and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  the  reader  to  know  that  in  1773  and  4  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  parish  of 
Manchester  was  made,  when  it  was  found  Heaton 
Norris  contained  180  houses,  141  families,  375  males, 
and  894  females.  In  the  neighbouring  township  of 
Beddish  there  were  54  houses,  57  families,  160  males, 
and  142  females.  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  Port- 
wood  would  be  taken  in  the  Stockport  Begisters. 
From  1790  to  1800  the  increase  was  very  great.  In 
18G0  the  baptisms  were  564,  and  the  burials  650,  which 
upon  a  common  statistioal  calculation  would  imply 
a  population  of  about  14,000  persons.  According  to 
the  population  returns,  in  1801  the  inhabitants  of 
Stockport  were  14,880,  of  whom  14,880  were  reported 
to  be  employed  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  handi- 
craft :  and  the  population  of  Brinnington  was  890;  and 
in  Heaton  Norris  it  was  8,768,  with  a  rateable  value 
yearly  according  to  the  rate  of  1815  of  £12.006.  In 
1811  the  population  of  Stockport  was  increased  to 
17,546,  not  including  the  inhabitants  of  Heaton  Norris 
and  Portwood,  of  whom  153  were  employed  in  agri- 
culture, 3,304  in  manufactories,  106  Doing  in  miscella* 
neous  employments,  the  population  consisting  of  7,978 
males  and  9,568  females.  In  Heaton  Norris  the 
population  was  6,282,  but  I  have  no  account  how  their 
labour  was  distributed,  and  that  of  Brinnington  was 
1,706 — 14  were  employed  in  agricultural  labour,  880 
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in  manufactnreB,  and  8  in  ▼arious  employments. 
There  were  771  males  and  984  females.  Tbe  reader 
can  ferm  a  good  idea  of  the  increase  of  trade,  for  in 
the  year  1815  Stockport  and  its  yioinity  contained  40 
large  bnildings  ased  by  cotton  spinners,  &o.,  oocapied 
by  65  mannfactnrers,  in  addition  to  which  there  were 
mannfactnrers  of  checks,  crosS'Overs,  and  muslins — 
the  two  former  being  given  ont  for  home  work.  There 
were  al^e  18  large  bat  mana factories.  In  1821,  the 
popolatioA  of  Stockport,  as  gi/en  ia  the  census  pub- 
lished by  order  of  Parliament  on  July  2ad,  1822,  is 
stated  to  be  83,366  and  with  its  dependencies  44,967, 
thus— Stockport  .«        ..         ..        83,856 

Heaton  Norris    ...      . .        . .  6,958 

Reddish 2,619 

BrinuinglOD 2,124 

ToUl         44,957 

Heaton  Norris  contains  2,126  statute  acres  and  Reddish 
1,628,  Stockport  1,740,  Brinoiagton  810.  In  1831,  the 
total  population  of  Stockport,  Heaton  Norris,  Lieddidli, 
and  Brinnington  amoanled  to  41,646,  thus  sbowiniif  a 
decrease  of  8,417  in  this  area,  but  when  all  the  out- 
townships  are  taken,  comprising  the  pazish  of  Stock- 
port, it  shows  au  increase  of  22.402,  and  this  pheno- 
mUEum  can  only  be  aocoonted  for  by  the  mij<ratery 
habits  of  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  industry. 
In  1831,  there  wore  4,793  houses,  the  assessment  of 
property  amounting  to  £35,865.  In  this  communica- 
tion the  writer  has  strictly  confiaed  himHclf  to  Stock- 
port proper,  not  troubling  the  reader  with  the  dt*  als 
of  the  out-townships  comprising  the  Parish  of  F.^ok- 
port.  The  following  table  shows  the  popnlati  .a  of 
Stockport  from  1801  to  1881,  and  we  hope  to  bring 
out  some  interesting  details  respecting  the  population 
&o.,  from  1831  to  1861. 

Table  showing  at  one  view  the  population  of  Stock- 
port from  1801  to  1831  :— 

J  801.  PopulaUon.  1811.  1821.  1831. 
Stockport  ..  ..  14,830  17,646  88,356  26,469 
Heaton  Norris  ..  8.768  6,282  6,968  11,238 
Brinnington  ..  890  1,705  2,124  8,978 
Reddish     466        632      2,619         860 


Totals 


19,944    25,015    44,967    41,646 

B.H. 


Stockpobt  Wateb  Supply. 
[618.]  Dr.  Aiken  says,  p.  446  :—*' Stockport  Ib 
chiefly  supplied  with  water,  in  the  old  part  of  the 
town,  by  open  springs  rising  in  Bam  Fields,  which 
are  oonsiderably  higher  than  the  Market  Place ;  these 
•xe   ooUected  into  a  xeserroir  behind   St.  Peter's 


Church,  and  from  thence  carried  by  pipes  todiiferemt 
parts  of  the  town,  as  well  as  into  the  houses  on  the 
rooks  in  tbe  Market  Place."  This  was  in  1796.  If  I 
a|mnot  mistaken  the  Barn  Fields  were|where  tbe  WelJ 
lington  Road  now  is,  near  Spring  Bank  Mill.  The 
making  of  this  road,  and  the  subsequent  works  in  con- 
nection with  the  railway,  have  so  altered  this  district, 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  discover  tljose  springs  now. 
The  whole  subject  of  the  water  sapply — past  and 
present— of  the  town  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify 
me  in  asking  for  farther  iuformation  on  the  subject. 

Thb  High  Boad  Through  Stockpobt  in  1764. 

[519.]  At  page  242  of  "  Britannia  Depict  i :  or 
Ogilby  improved,  being  an  actual  survey  of  all  the 
direct  and  prinoipal  cross  roads  of  Bngland  and  Wales 
London,  1764."  I  find  the  following  names  set  down 
in  the  chnrt  ef  tbe  high  road  from  Manchester 
throu.;{U  Stookpert  to  tbe  borders  of  Derbyshire.  The 
figures  reoresent  tbe  number  of  miles  from  Man- 
chester. Manchester :— A  Bridge,  Bank  Top,  Med- 
look  Flu.,  to  Didsbury,  Hard  wick  Green  (1),  Auooats 
Hall  (2),  Grimlow  (3),  Sload  Hall,  Gorton  Chnpel,  to 
Garton  (4),  Blakebrook,  to  Didsbury  (6),  Heaton, 
Manchester  Hill  (6),  entar  Cheshire,  Stopford,  Mersey 
to  Chester,  Port  wood  Hall  (7),  to  Braraer  Hall,  S  wet- 
mans,  a  sicamore  tree  (8),  Miles-end  Hall,  a  moor  (9)9 
a  Brewer's  Green,  Besmore,  un  inn  (10),  Hessf-l-graye 
(11),  Ho  Ii%ne  (12),  Lime  HnII,  Di^ley  Dean,  an  inn 
(13),  (14),  Longside  Hill  (16).  Er.iley  Hall,  Lanehead, 
Wheley  (16),  a  stone  bridge,  Goy  te  Flu.,  enter  Derby- 
shire. I  may  remark  that  in  the  map  of  Cheshire, 
page  239, 1  And  Stockport  instead  of  Stopford.  I  do 
not  understand  the  mention  of  "  a  sicamore  tree/*  I 
would  direct  attention  to  the  absence  of  the  name 
Bollock  Smithy,  and  to  the  form  Hessel-grave,  whioh 
the  other  name  of  the  village  here  takes.  We  also  see 
that  the  more  euphonious  name  of  Hazel  Grove,  has 
a  claim  to  greater  age  than  Earwaker,  vol.  II.,  page 
106,  would  seem  to  allow.  K.  E. 

OHBSHntB  Familibb:  Jodbell  of  Yeabdslby. 

[520.J  Burke's  history  of  the  Commoners  give  the 
following  record  of  this  old  family:— 

The  JodreUs  of  Yeardsley,  extinct  in  the  elder 
male  line  since  1760,  but  represented  through  females 
by  the  present  Mr  Jodrell,  of  Henbury,  were  settled 
at  Yeardsley,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Edward  HI.  or  Richard  II. 

The  first  of  the  name  on  record  was  possessed  of 
lands  in  Derbyshire,  within  the  manor  of  High  Peak, 
14th  Edward  L  His  great  grandson,  William 
Jaaderell,  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  familj. 
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seired  as  an  archer  nucler  Edward  the  Black  Frinoe, 
in  the  French  wars.  He  had  bis  pass  for  England, 
29th  E'ward  m.  and  is  supposed  to  hare  sub- 
EpqueBtly  become  possessed  of  lands  in  the  township 
of  YeariBley-cnm-Whnley,  in  Cheshire.  He  m,  in 
1855,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Ro'.-  it  de  Bradshawe,  and 
was  father  of 

Koger  Jandrtll,  of  YeBidgley,  who  was  for  muny 
years  esquire  of  the  body  to  King  Eichard  II.,  and  ior 
his  good  Bervices  ia  tbat  r.  ign  had  granted  to  him  for 
life  (17tb  Richaid  II.)  the  town  of  WheBtoii  ik  Lei- 
costersbire.  The  fifth  in  liiical  descent  from  this 
Roger  was  another 

.  Roller  Jonflrcll,  Esq..  of  Yeardsley,  who  m.  first, 
16feh  llenry  VII.  Isabel,  daughter  of  John  Sutton, 
Esq.,  of  Sutton,  and  secondly,  Ellen,*  daughter  and 
co-heirp?s  of  Hoj^or  Knutsforl,  ofTvvem!ow,by  whom 
he  bad  a  son  and  heir, 

Edmund  J  vlrdl,  Ki-q.,  of  Yeardsley  and  Twemlow, 
who  (spouaed  Katharine,  daughter  of  James  Kelsal 
•i  Bi  ads  I 'awe,  and  wai  s.  by  his  uon, 

Kclmund  Jodri-U,  J'sq,,  of  Yearvleley  and  Twemlowi 
who  Bfrveil  libe  oflice  (>f  sheriff  for  Cheshire  in  1660  • 
He  m.  Mary,  daughter  of  Koberfr  Holt.,  Esq.,  of 
Stulley  and  Castleton,  in  Lancashire,  and  was  a.  by 
Jiis  son, 

Edmund  Jodrell,  Esq.,  of  Yeardsley  and  Twemlow, 
Ugh  sheriff  of  Cheshire,  in  1670,  who  m.  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir.Frauuoys  Burdett,  Bart.,  of  Fore 
mark,  in  the  county  of  Derby.    His  son  and  heir, 

Edmund  Jodrell,'' Esq.,  of  Yeardsley  and  Twemlow 
wedded  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Molynenx 
Bart.,  of  Tevershai,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
and  was  a.  by  his  son, 

Francis  Jodrell,  Esq.,  of  Yeardsley  and  Twemlow, 
5.  in  1689,  who  served  the  oflace  of  sheriff  of  Cheshire 
in  1716,  and  marrying  Hannah,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John  Ashton,  Esq.,  had  a  son,  Francis,  b, 
in  1723,  who  m.  Jane,  daughter  and  oo-heiresB  of 
Thomas  I>utterworth,  Esq.,  and  predeceasing  hia 
father  about  1750,  left  issue,  Frances,  of  whom  pre- 
sently Elizabeth,  who  inherited  the  Twemlow  estate, 
an  ^  m.  Egertont  Leigh,  Esq.,  ef  High  Leigh,  in  the 
eoanty  of  Chester. 

Frances  Dodrell,  elder  granddaughter  and  heiress 
of  the  Yeardsley  property,  espoused,  in  1776,  John 
Bower,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  who  upon  his  marriage 
assnmed,  by  sign  manual,  in  compliance  with  the 
testamentary  injonotion  of  his  wife's  grandfather, 


•Ihis  lady  brought  Twemlow  to  her  hosbaad. 


the  surname  and  arms  of  JodreU.  He  afterward* 
bought  Henbury,  where  he  settled  in  1779,  and  became 
possef Bed  of  the  Taxal  osttte,  upon  the  demise  of  hia 
brother,  Foster  Bower,  Esq.,  barrister'at-law,  and 
recorder  f  Chester,  by  whom  that  property  had  been 
purohasi  i  t -awards  the  close  of  ths  last  century.  M' 
Bower.Jodit'11  had  issue  by  his  wife  Frances,  three 
SODS  and  two  dnughters— viz.,  Franoi8,his  successor; 
Thomas  MHrsden,  cap  ain  in  the  85th  regiment  of 
foot,  who  fell  at  Bosetta  while  actiag  as  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Oswald;  Edmund  Henry,  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Grenadier  Guards;  Harriet,  m,  to 
Shakespear  Phillips,  Esq. ;  Maria,  m.  to  John 
Stratton,  Esq.  Mr  Bower-Jodrell  d.  in  1796,  and  was 
a.  by  his  eldest  son, 

Francis  Jodrell,  Esq.,  of  Henbury,  Yeardsley  and 
Tazal,  who  TTas  sheriff  of  Cheshire  in  1813.  He  m. 
in  1807,  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  William  L'  ?'ion» 
Bart.,  of  Carclew,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall  (by  Jane* 
daughter  of  James  Buller,  E^q.,  of  Morval),  and  had 
issue,  John  William,  present  proprietor;  Foster 
Bower,  b.  in  1810,  and  d.  at  Oxford,  in  Noverabery 
18S0;  Francis  Charles,  6.  in  1812.  an  officer  in  the 
Grenadier  Guards. 

Mr  Joddrell  d.  6th  March,  1828,  and  was  a,  by  his 
eldest  son,  John  William  Jodrell,  Esq. 

Arma—S&.  three  buckles  arg.  Crest — A  cock's  head 
and  neck,  eouped,  or  wings  elevated  arg.  combed  and 
wattled  gu.     Eatatea—lu  the  connty  of    Cheshire 
and  Derby.    iS^a^— Henbury  Hall  and  Taxal  Lodge 
both  in  the  county  of  Chester  En. 


iteplte0«  . 

HonoH  Chapel,  Aldeblbt  Edqb. 
(Query  No.  481.— July  28.) 
[521.]    Our  correspondent  *'  Lindow"  will  probably 
bare  seen  a  reply  to  bis  qaostion  in  the   Wilmalota 
Advertiser  of  last  week  under  the  head  of  WesleysA 
Chapel,  Alderley.      In  the  front  of  the  Hough  Chapel 
is  a  tablet  which  records  that  the  interesting  little 
edifice  was  erected  in  1838.    "  Lindow"  will  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  story  as  to  the  great   John  Wesley 
having  preached  there  is  a  silly  fabrication,  the  baild- 
ing  itself  bearing  a  refutation  of  such  a  foolish  mis- 
take.     Oar   esteened  correspondent  "W.  N."  was 
present,  we  believe,  at  the  openiag.  Ed. 

Pbte&  Walkdbn  Foaa. 
(QtMiy  No.  Ol.-Uanh  12.) 
[522.1    In  the  **  Microscope"  for  July  11, 1826,  there 
is  reprinted  under  the  heading  *' Stockport  in   th« 
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Olden  Time**  a  Hadibraatie  poem  "  writbea  by  the  late 
Mr  Peter  Walkden  F«gff,  a  geotleman  of  do  ordinary 
tales tsaa  a  preceptor  of  youth,  und  welMcaotni  to  the 
priDoi|nal  iDhabitante  of  this  town.  It  is  entitled  "An 
Biad  rising  from  a  day's  campaign ;  being  an  acoonnt 
of  that  memorable  engfgement  between  Mr  Charli-s 
DA¥y  and  Mr  William  Lee  on  the  banks  of  the  Carr 
Dam,near  Stockport, in  the  coanty  palatine  of  Ckestor, 
upon  Thorsday,  27th  of  March,  1783.  Written  to  a 
frienil  in  imitation  of  Hadibra8.--1783."  The  poet 
speaks  of  the  time — 

Whea  wenches  spun  on  little  wkeels, 
When  lads  h  id  tr&Ies,  or  worked  la  fields ; 
Kre  Stockport  was  of  Jennieg  fall, 
Ere  all  its  wealth  was  osttun  wool. 

Bat  the  action  of  the  pieca  takes  pi  ice  in  a  later 
time — 

When  Jennies  <1rora  nat  liUIi  wheeln. 
When  cardiog  Tommies  oame  in  fashion 
That  kau  for  water  sach  a  passion 
As  labr'iDf  matics  kav«  for  alo — 
Withhold  it  aad  their  hibonrs  fail. 

A  week  later  in  the  same  porio<iieal  there  was  also 
reprinted  a eentinnation  of  the  poem,  which  is  thus 
introduced  :— "  It  appears  that  the  gentlemen  of  Stock- 
port did  not  b^liovi  that  Mr  Fogg  wis  the  anthor  of 
tbe  Iliad  pablished  in  onr  last.  In  the  introduction  to 
the  following  poem,  however,  he  most  uneqaiTocally 
claims  it  as  his  own.  The  poem  is  entitled  '  The 
Sapploment,  with  an  address  to  the  gentlemen.  Ao., 
with  an  epigram;  by  the  anthor  of  An  Iliad  arising 
from  a  day's  campaign.' — 'For  who  can  write  so  '^ast 
•8  men  run  mad.'— Toung.    1783."    It  begins  :~ 

To  mnses  nine  (if  nine  there  be, 
Or  more  or  less,  'tis  nonght  to  me), 
Te  who  in  Bam  Fields  loTe  to  walk. 
Who  oft  with  me  in  Longshat  fcalk ; 
Ye  who,  at  midnight,  whnn  crowds  sleep, 
Softly  across  the  Hillgate  creep,  &o. 

K.E. 
Stockport  Printed  Books. 

(Qnexies  1, 91, 108,  &o.— Feb.  12,  Mar.  12, 19,  Ac) 
1523.]    "  The  Microscope,  or  literary  and  Scientific 
Miioellany.      'From    grave    to   gay,    from  lively  to 
■erereZ—Pope.    Stockport,  printed  and  published  at 
the  Albion  Offico  by  J.  H.  Swindells,  and  sold  by  him 
at  his  shop  in  the  Market  Place."      This  appeared  in 
weekly  numbers  of  eight  p  iges  each.      After  the  title 
io  each  number  it  was  annonncad  that  this  miscellan7 
contained  literary,  scientific,  and  biographical  notices 
poems,  essays,  anecdotes,  witticisms,  and  other  inter- 
esting matter,  select  and  original,  which  at  that  im- 
portant era,  might  be  entitled  to  tbe  attention  of 
aooietyi  but  for  whieh  sufficient  space  oonld   not  be 


fonnd  in  the  columns  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  T^ 
escape  the  paper  daty  all  news  was  left  out.  It  seemSt 
however,  to  havo  had  a  eircul  ition  extending  over  the 
BQrronnding  districts  to  j  ad  go  from  thn  list  of  plaoes 
whero  it  was  said  to  bs  on  i^ale.  I^  would  appear  that 
it  originally  appeared  under  the  title  of  •'  The  Albion, 
or  Gheshir**,  T>cLncaRhire,  and  Torkshirrt  Microscope,' 
thons^h  for  how  lonjj  I  do  net  kno"'.  I  have  recently 
seen  Nos.  1-18— F.iday  April  11,  1828,  to  Friday* 
August  8, 1828.  The  price  for  the  first  13  numbers 
was  2id,but  was  then  raised  to  8l2,  which,  consicering 
that  there  were  only  eight  piges  to  a  nnmber,  would 
seem  a  bi>.'h  price  nowadays.  I  do  not  know  what  was 
tbe  fatnre  history  of  this  perioflical.  The  whole 
bibliogrnphy  of  Stockport  jicesDipers  desorven  atten- 
tion, and  stands  in  need  of  elacllatlon.  K.  E. 

Introduction  op  Silk  Tba.de  into  Stockport, 

(No.  506.    Sep.^nd,  18SI.) 
[524.]     I  fed  Gfreatly  intorcsted    Im  th<»  qiory  made 
by  yoar  correspondent  "K.  E."  on  the  silk  trade.    It 
has  been  asserted  by  Dr.  Aikin  th  \t  the  fir-st  English 
mills  for  winding  and  throwing  silk  in  Eigland  were 
erected  at  Stockport.    Thehamosof  the  individuals 
who  began  the  business  in  this   town   were  Thomas 
Eyre,  of  Stockport ;    Talbct  Warren,  Esq. ;   Thomas 
Hadfield  and  George  Nicholson,  of   Heaton  Norris, 
Lancashire ;  Chapman  and  John  Garnell,  of  London t 
merchants.    The  time  when  this  business   was  com* 
menced  is  not  stated,  but  it  mast  have  been  prior  to 
its    iotrodnction  into  Macclesfield,  for    in  the  year. 
1752,  John  Clayton,  an  experienced   silk  throwster 
of  Stockport,  went  to  Congleton,  and  erected  a  silk 
mill  en  the  banks  ot  ihe  Dane.    It  may  not  b€  out 
of  place  to  remind    our  readers  that  eilk  was  first 
brought  from  India  in  the  year  276  of  the  Christian 
Era ;  the  manufacture  of  it  in  Europe  was  introdaced 
by  some  monks  A.D.  551,  and   it  was  first  worn   by 
theclercy  of  England,  AD.  1684.    Your  correspon- 
dent "K.  E."  fixes  its  introduction  into  Derby  about 
1717,  which  is  also  stated  in  *'  Bagshaw's  Derbyshire 
Gazetteer,  1846,"  Page  94.  E.  H. 

Stockport  Covhon  Lands. 

(Query  87&  June  25.) 
[525]  Heginbotham  (Part  II.  page  164)  eays* 
"  They  {i.e,  the  burgesses  of  Stockport)  formerly  had 
the  right  of  pasture  over  several  commons,  but  they 
were  enclosed  in  1805,  under  the  powers  of  *  An  Act 
for  dividing,  selling,  or  dieposicg  of  the  oommon  landA 
or  waste  grounds  in  the  Manor,  Barony,  Town,  and 
Township  of  Stockport. "     This  Act  was  the  46  Qm. 
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m.,  oap.  91.  I  haT«  not  a  copy  of  the  Aot,  bat  if 
anyone  who  has  wonid  would  give  an  abstrao*',  he 
wonld  confer  a  faronr  on  all  those  interested  in  nat- 
ters looftl.  K.  I''. 


Qurrte0« 

Gbatbs  in  Wbslbtan  Thapel,  Nsw  Mills. 

[626.]  In  going  over  tbt«  graveetonee  at  tho  Wea- 
leyan  Chipel,  New  MilU.  a  few  days  ago,  I  found  the 
following  inioHption :— "  Sacred  to  th«»  inomory  of 
Peter  Bate,  who  (^cpirted  thia  life  October  1st,  1826, 
iatbe  lUdth  yi*T  of  hiaage.  Also  Martha,  his  wife, 
departed  this  life  April  22,  1815,  agod  86  jears."  I 
was  informod  by  the  aexton  that  another  perAou  of 
the  same  age  was  also  barie'1  iti  tho  Rime  grviand. 
Another  in soription  reads  ; — *' Saori'd  to  tho  memory 
of  "Panl  Ma -ton,  who  depart€>d  this  life  April  9th, 
1813,  flg.J.i  33  y.>ars.  Hannah,  daughter  of  Paul  and 
Margaret  Mas'>n,  d*?parted  thia  life  Decrmber  13, 
1821.  agf)d  18  years."  I  waa  informed  thit  Panl 
Mason,  with  two  oth'»rd  wero  pxeoutod  at  Darby  for 
burglary,  Mason  being  buried  here  and  the  others  a^ 
Mellor.  Cm  any  correspoadont  giTO  particuiars  of 
the  affairn  P  J.  Owen. 

[527]  MoBBEBLET  STOCKS. — Can  any  of  your 
nnmerona  antiquarian  readers  toll  me  when  the  etocks 
at  Mobbcrley  wero  last  nscd  P  Lindow. 

[528.3  Lkvenshulmb.— Where  wore  the  marriages 
of  the  mhabtantd  of  LeTonshulme  celebrated  at  tho 
beginning  of  last  century  P  Are  any  regi8t^er<«  of  snch 
marriages  Btill  in  existence?  and  if  so,  whore  P 
LeTonahulme  waa  then,  I  believe,  called  L'incsom,  as 
Macoleafield  was  Muxdeld.  (of.  MaxAIt,  390).  Why 
they  are  now  known  by  the  longer  names  has  altvajs 
pnzzled  me.  K>  E. 

[529.]  FEA.ST  Days. — When  are  the  feast  days  cf 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  M;irtin  the  Bishop  iu 
winter?    V*''bo  was  the  latter P  K.iE. 

[530.]  Sib  Edkukd  Shaa.— Is  anything  further 
known  of  the  founder  of  our  Grammar  School  than 
V^'Kt  he  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1483,  when 
Biohard  III.  seized  the  throne,  and  appears  aa  such 
in  Shakspeare's  play  P  K.  E. 

[531.J     CUBIOUS  G0BTOM  AT  NOBTHWIOH.— I  haVB 

Bsen  it  stated  that—**  At  the  town  of  North  wioh,  in 
this  eonnty,  a  whimsioal  priTilege  is  allowed,  by  the 
charter  of  the  ohorch,  to  the  senior  scholar  of  the 
Grammar  Sehool— fis.,  that  he  is  to  receive  marriage 


fees   to  the  same  amount  as  the  clerk,    or   instead 

e  reof ,  the  garters  of  the  bride."     la  this  custom 

s\ill  ohs-^rred,  and  if  not,  baa  it  died  out  within  the 

memory  of  those  cow  living  P  K*.  E. 

•«*  Cn  correrpondttnt,  "E.  H.,**  has  prerioculy  asked  for 
this  inf  M  .imtioa  in  Query  460,  bat  the  subjeet,  bdag  oaa  of 
peoolUr  uiu>i-r>Bt,  may  well  b«  brooghl  forward  for  enqairy  ag^n. 


ct 


THE  WEATHER. 
General  Ru'es  and  Observati  )Tia   on  tbe  Weatber. 
by  tbu  late  Dr.  Dalton  : — 

1.  Thfi  baioiufti'r  Httains  its  greatest  height  during 
along  fro8t,  and  generally  rises  with  a  north-east 
wind.  It  is  at  the  lowest  duiing  a  thaw  following  a 
long  frost,  unci  is  ufteu  brought  down  by  south-west 
wind. 

2.  When  the  barometer  ifl  neiir  the  high  extremes 
for  the  season  of  the  year,  there  is  very  little  proba^ 
bility  of  immediate  rain. 

3.  Wlifn  the  barometer  is  low  fnr  tb<>  spseod.  fhero 
is  sehidm  n  preat  weifzht  of  ruin,  thonf;h  a  fair  •  y  in. 
such  a  CH8f>  is  rare.  Tho  general  tenor  of  the  w.  aiher 
at  snch  time  is  short,  heavy,  and  sudden  Bhowere, 
with  Bqnalls  of  wind  from  the  aouth-west,  west,  and 
north-west. 

4.  Iu  summer,  aft^r  a  1  n$;  continuance  of  fair 
went'ier,  with  the  barometer  high,  it  generally  falls 
graduilly,  and  for  one,  two,  or  more  days  before  there 
is  much  appearaucn  of  r&iu.  If  the  fall  be  sadden 
and  great  for  the  season,  it  will  probably  be  followed 
by  thu rider. 

5.  When  the  appearance  of  the  sky  is  very  pro- 
mising for  fair,  Mud  the  barometer  is  at  the  same 
t:me  low,  it  may  be  depended  on  that  those  appear- 
ances will  not  continue  hng.  Whereas  when  the 
barometer  is  low,  it  not  unfrequently  raina  almost 
without  any  appearance  of  clouds. 

6.  All  ai.'pearance8  being  tl  e  same,  the  higher  the 
barometer  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  of  fair 
weather. 

7.  Thunder  is  almost  always  preceded  by  hot 
weather,  and  followed  by  cold  and  showery  weather. 

8.  A  sudden  and  extreme  change  of  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  either  from  he^t  tj  cold,  or  from 
cold  to  heat,  is  generally  followed  by  rain  in  the 
course  of  24  hours. 

9.  In  winter,  during  a  frost,  if  it  begins  to  snow,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  generally  rises  to  82^,  and  con- 
tinues there  whilst  the  snow  falls ;  after  which,  if 
the  weather  clears  up,  severe  cold  may  be  expected. 

10.  Tke  aurora  borealis  is  a  prognostic  of  fair 
weather." 

Some  proverbs  on  the  weather  from  *' Hone's  Year 
Book  :"— 

*'  If  red  the  sun  begins  his  race, 
Expect  that  rain  will  fall  apace. 

Tke  evening  red,  the  morning  gray, 
Are  certain  signs  of  a  fair  day. 

If  woolly  fleeces  spread  the  heavenly  way, 
Ko  rain,  be  sure,  disturbs  the  summer  day. 

In  the  evening  of  the  moon, 
A  cloudy  mom — a  fair  afternoon. 

When  clouds  appear  rocks  and  towers, 
The  earth's  refreshed  by  fireqnent  showers.' 
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Satubdjlt,  Sbptembeb  17th,'  1881. 


Notes. 

Cheshibb  Families:  Latham  op  Brad  wall. 

[682.]  The  following  is  from  Barke's  "History  of 
the  Commonmrs  :" — 

This  is  a  junior  branch  of  the  ancient  Cheshire  house 
of  Lathom,  of  Lathom  aad  Knowsley,  which  terminated 
in  an  heiress,  Isabella  Latham,  who  married  Sir  John 
Stanley,  knight  ancestor  of  the  earln  of  Derby,  by  which 
alliance  the  Stsnleys  acquired,  with  other  lands,  the 
flsfate  of  Knowsley,  in  Lancashire,  which  has  since  been 
their  chief  seat.  This  line  divided  itself  into  various 
branches,  amonirat  which  the  estate  was  partitioned,  and 
immeiiste  traces  of  connection  lost,  hut  in  the  reisfn  of 
Henry  YIIL  Alexander  do  Latham  eccnrs  in  existing: 
deeds,  as  seised  of  lands  in  Astbary,  and  usinir  the  same 
arm* ;  and  from  him  property  descended  lineally  to  the 
present  proprietor  of  Bradwall. 

Alexander  Latham,  of  Oongleten,  in  Cheshire,  living 
in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  was  father  of 

John  Latham,  of  Congleton,  who  married  9th  Feb- 
raary,  1678,  Margaret,  daughter  of  -^  Wardle,  and  was 
snoc^eded  by  his  son, 

John  Latham,  of  Congleton,  bom  25th  October,  1679  • 
married  2nd  February,  1607,  Priscilla,  daughter  of  — 
Ijey,  and  had  issue,  John,  his  successor,  Edward,  wh^ 
left  issue,  John,  in  holy  orders,  vicar  of  Bedding  field,  in 
Suffolk,  father  of  John,  rector  of  "Westleigh,  in  the 
same  county*  Elizabeth,  Aone,  Margaret.  John  Latham 
died  diet  December,  1631,  and  wag  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son, 

John  Latham,  of  Congleton,  bora  in  1609,  and  dying 
in  1670,  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

The  Rev.  Jehn  Latham,  rector  of  Lawton,  ir  ^"ae- 
flhire,  bom  in  1636 ;  married  Slst  March,  1692,  TUria> 
daughter  of  -^  Moreton,  and  had  issue,  John,  his  sno- 
oesaor ;  Hester  married  to  the  Rev.  William  Hall,  rector 
of  Ghiwsworth,  and  died  sine  prole.  Mr  Latham  died 
Ah  June,  1706,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

The  Rev.  John  Latham,  minister  of  Bnnney,  in  the 
ooQAty  of  Notts,  and  of  Woolstrop,  in  Leicestershire, 
bora  11th  November,  1694;  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  William  Knott,  Esq.,  of  Great  Gonerby,  in  Linooln- 
ahire,  and  had  two  sons,  Juhn,  his  successor;  Charles,  of 
Waltham,  in  Leicestershire,  married,  and  had  issue.  Mr 
L*t*»*"*  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son. 

Latham  John,  Esq.,  of  Bradwall  Hall,  in  the  oounty 
of  Chester,  M.D.  of  Brasenose  Colleire,  Oxford,  lata 
President  ofj  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Londop, 
7.B.8.,  L.S.,  &C.,  bora  29th  December,  1761,  married 
jSth  April,  1784,  Mary,  eldest  daaghtcr  and  co-heirws 


of  the  Reverend  Peter  Meyer  (see  family  of  Me^^er  at 
foot),  Vicar  of  Prestbury,  and  has  issue,  John,  LL.D., 
sometime  ef  All  Soul's  College,  Oxford,  bom  18th 
March,  1787 ;  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Dampier,  knight,  late  one  of  the  judges  of  the  conrt  of 
king's  bench.  Petoa-Mere,  M.D.  of  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  bora 
1st  July,  1789;  married  Diano-CIarissa,  daughter  of 
Major-general  the  Hon.  Granville- Anson  Chetwynd- 
Stapylton.  Henry,  M.A.  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
in  holy  orders,  born  4th  November,  1794;  inarried 
Maria,  daughter  of  James  Halliwell,  Esq.,  of  Broom- 
field,  in  Lancashire,  tiarah,  married  t<»  George  Ormerod, 
Esq.,  of  Sedbnry  Park,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and 
has  issue.  Frances  died  unmarried  in  1829.  Doctor 
Latham  (iusoeeded  his  father  21st  June,  1783. 

Arma—'Erm,  on  a  chief  indented  az.  three  besiuts, 
over  all  a  bend  gules.  Orest^Oti  a  rock  ppr.  an  eagle 
with  wings  elevated  erminois,  preying  on  a  child  ppr. 
swaddled  az.  banded  ar.  ^s^a^^Tho  manor  of  Brad- 
wall, in  Cheshire,  parcha<ied  by  the  present  proprietor, 
with  various  other  minor  estates,  in  the  some  oounty, 
inherited  from  the  Meres  and  Ardemee.  8eat^ 
Bradwall  Hall,  Cheshire. 

Family  of  Mbsb.— Peter  Mere,  of  Hough,  son 
and  heir  of  William  Mere,  married  Frances,  daughter  of 
John  Gerton,  of  Burton-upon-Trent,  and  had  issue, 
Peter,  died  eine  prole  in  1737  ;  Henry,  died  sine  prole 
in  1746;  Nathaniel.  Peter  Mere  died  in  1720,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Peter,  who  Ayin^  Mine  prole 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry,  but  he  dying  like, 
wise  issueless,  the  estates  and  representation  devolved 
upon  the  youngest  son, 

Nathaniel  Meyer,  of  Macclesfield,  who  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  William  Lingard,  and  had  issu(>,  Peter,  his 
successor;  Henry,  in  holy  orders,  M. A.,  fellow  of  Braea- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Cottingham,  in 
Northamptonshire,  married  Eton,  daughter  of  —  Jeffe- 
ries,  of  Northwich,  but  died  sine  prole  in  1780.  Mary 
died  4th  January,  1733. 

The  eldest  son,  the  Rev.  Peter  Meyer,  vicar  of  Prest- 
bury, in  the  county  of  Cbest«r,  bom  30th  March,  1728; 
married  26th  December,  1763,  Martha,  second  danghter 
and  co-heiress  of  John  Ardeme,  Esq.,  of  the  Oak,  in 
Sutton,  Cheshire,  and  of  Romsey,  in  Hants,  and  left  at 
his  decease,  in  1786,  two  daughters,  his  oo-heirs — viz. : 
Maiy,  married  to  the  present  John  Latham,  M.D.,  of 
Bradwall  Hall;  Frances,  married  to  the  Rev.  David 
Da  vies,  D.D.,  of  Macclesfield,  and  died  16th  October, 
1797,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Frances  Davies. 

Ed. 
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GRSaORT  OF  WlBBAL. 
[533.]     Gregory  of  Wirral  was  a  CheshiTe  man  wko 
foaao  it  profitable  to  settle  himself  down  upon  lands 
in  the  V»le  of  Clwy.1,  \.D.  1335,  and  as  a  pieoe  of 
onrions  information  I  eopy  the  following  ont  of  an  old 
record  printed  a  few  years  ago.  Ha  is  said  to  hold  •*  two 
aoren  rendering  at  the  aforestid  seasons  61;    and  30 
acres  more  will  be  found  in  the  Oxenoarde  by  measore- 
ment,   which  nre   released    to   Adam   Birohenshayh 
(another  Choshire  squatter)  saTing  the  oak  to  the 
lord,  if  it  please  the  lord  &o.,   rendering  annually  at 
•the  aforomentionol  seasons  lOa ;  and  he  Ucgins  to  pay 
if  it  ploase  the  lord  in  the  ninth  year  of  King  B  Iward. 
Total,    farma  of  Oxenoarde.   with  the  *  inoome/   in 
season  11a  81,  and  lis  81;    so  making  annually  238 
45  for  four  sojro  and  two  aores  of  land  and  wood." 
Mr  P.irnell,  I  should  think,  must  h  ive  been  studying 
thesfl  old  records  to  get  at  the  letting  value  of  land, 
but  the  "  squatters  of  1335  were  but  few  an4  very  far 
between,  and  therefore  the  supply  of  land  exceeded 
the  demand  for  it;  although  then  as  now   Cheshire 
men  had  an  eye  to  the  main  ohano«».      This   Gregory 
of  Wirrall  was  among  the  keenest  of  them  juat  them 
when  the  poor  Welsh  had  to  paok  up  their   bags  and 
tkeir  baggage  to  leave  "green  spots"  e  npty  for  the 
Normans  who  thought  fls  to  aquiitupou  them.      It  is 
also  curious  to  real  how  the  natives  muat  oling  to 
their  bit  of  land,  for  in  this  document  I  reid  of  poor 
Welshmen  who  tried  to  do  so,  and  one  of  whom  was 
more  aggravating  than  the  others,  and  the   record 
Bays,  "  Therefore  h«  is  to  b?  removed  with  his  cattle, 
his  eflfeotp,  &c."    Some  of  these  Welshmen,  however, 
would  seem  to  have  given  the  lord  the  slip,  one  E  Ion 
ap  lor  being  named,  who  hati  *'  heed  four  acrrts  and  a 
half  of  poor  land  for  which  he  paid  3i  9d  per  annum, 
at  the  aforopaid  seasons.     And  now  that  land  is  in 
the  hanid  of  the  lord  by  defeat  of  tenancy,"  there 
being  no  land  court  to  appeal  to,  and  no  native  com- 
missioners  lo  fix  the  amount  of  compensation  Ap  lor 
w  »8  ontitlod  to,  at  leist  none  that  came  up  to  our 
modern  ideas  of  the  correct  thing.      Dr  Beckle  men- 
tions a  case  where  the  tenants  were  dissatisfied  with 
the   ruling    of    the    "  Esoheators"     (cheating     more 
properly)  "and  the  ca-se  was  referred  to   the   lord's 
council,"  as  being  probably  more  reason ible  than  the 
legally  appointed  judges  ;  a  sort  of  hint  that  if   the 
lords  and  tenants  are  left  to  themaelves  all  must   end 
well,    always  remembering   that  th^  lords  and  new 
tenants  were  English,  for  among  37  of  the  latter  there 
was  but  one  Welshman  loft— Robert  ap  Griffith,  a 
minnow  among  the  sparrows  to  be  gobbled  up  at  the 
first  convenient  season,  by  the  Spons,  Buttons,  and 


BoHs,  wiiJ  fturroondod  him  on  every  side. 

B.  ECCLESTOM. 

ExHtBiTioM  OF  Works  of  Abt,  M«cha.nics  ani> 
Manufacturbs.  at  the  Stockport  Mechanics* 
Institution,  1840. 

[534  ]     ©»er  40  years  hava  passed  away  since  the 
gathering  together  of  an  expensive  and  costly  collec- 
tion of  the  jjems  io«art,  science,  and  literature,  at  the 
Stockport  Mechanics*  Institution,  then  located   in    a 
building  which  was  origin»lly  the  Stockport  Thoatra, 
but  hal  b^en  converted  into  a  M<»chanio9*  Institution. 
There  are  only  a  few  of  the  directors  at  that  rriod 
now  living  to  record  the  particulars  of  that  u  .der- 
taking.      This  v^^ry  beautiful  and  voluminous  oolleo- 
tion  of  curiositiea  and  specimens  of  human  ingenuity 
and  labour  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  18th   of 
April,  1840,  and  it  was  generally  admitted  that  a  more 
delicious  feast  of  wonders  was  never  bef  ire  presented 
to  tie  astonishei  gaz)  of  the  people   of  Stockport. 
Language  desori  Jing  the  various  objects  ia  too  weak 
to  convey  to  the  mind  any  adequate  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent, number,  and  rarity  of  the  various  articles  there 
presented  for  inspection.      The  productions  of  nature, 
genius  and  art,  both  from  the  civilised  an  4  barbarous 
portioMS  of  the  globe,  were  found  tD  ba  valuable  and 
fascinating  to  the  sight  and  intelligsnoo  of  the  most 
philosophic  ob8erTor,as  w.^'.l  a^  those  who  had  a  taste 
for  the  antique  and  the  curious,  and  the  people  of 
Stockport  at  that  time  were  justly  proud,  ani  recog- 
nised the  skill  and  taste  which  pervaded  ihe  whole.  The 
picturo  Kallory  contained  several  striking  portraits  of 
local  notabilities,  and  also  some  pictures  of  our  Mar- 
ket  Place  in  the  olion   tim-J,  and  other  loC'il  views. 
There  was  also  a  room  devoted  to  meoha'^ioal  inven- 
tionp,  under  the  snperiatendenoe    ef    Mr   Axon,    a 
model  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  a  room  containing  old 
books,  and  miscellaneous  curiosities,  mirrors,  &«3.  At 
this  di!»tint  period  it  is  impossible  to  remember  all 
the  varied  attractions  of  that  display,  whicb  caused 
a  considerable  outlay.    A  portion  of  the  warehouse 
adjoining  had  to  be   hired  to  enable  the  directors  to 
carry  out  their  viewe,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add  when  it 
closed  ther.i  was  a  amall  pecunixry  loss,  the  balance 
being  p^id  ofi  by  a  subaociption  amongst  the  directore. 

Stcczpobt  Poets  akd  Poetry  :  Lines  Addbessbd 

TO  THB  MBRSBT. 

[633.1    The  following   appeared  in  a  local  magazine 
published  in  Stockport  40  years  ago:— 
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Tbon  noble  stream  that  haateat  od« 
Nor  atopa  nor  caree  ( o  answer  vhy, 

Thxongh  gtovB,  or  glade,  or  bnsy  town, 
The  same  bright  minor  of  the  eky. 

On  TaToor-tft's  roogh  romantic  steep, 
Wrapt  with  the  Boene  nft  hare  I  stood 

To  wateh  thy  gnrling  nrystal  sweep 
Along  a  ceaseless  wincllng  flood. 

Till  where  thy  waters  lagging  stay,! 

And  in  rel1u^tant  silence  flow ; 
Panse  ere  ihey  plonge  in  glittering  spray, 

Among  the  boiling  heaps  below. 

And  still  on  that  high  preeipioe 
I  stand,  nor  think  an  age  too  long, 

Dwell  on  the  acoeats  of  thy  Tf^oe, 
And  hmr  thy  ever  mnrmeriog  song. 

Or  where  thy  mnddier  babbTes  moTS, 
On  th'  verge  nf  H««ton's  mossy  down  ; 

Where  ages  roUiog  thoa  hast  c!ovo 
The  deep,  the  rooky,  bed  thy  own. 

Where  Briaksway's  craggy  ollfls  overlook. 
With  angry  frowns  thy  passive  mien ; 

And  many  a  wild  o'erh«Dgin«  oak, 
Has  flung  its  sembre  shade  between. 

I'm  pleased  by  thee,  thon  lovely  rtream. 

At  morn,  or  eve,  to  walk  alone,' 
And  look  upon  thy  face  and  dream  ] 

Of  Tsnerable  ages  gone. 

Say.  dids't  thon  thus  inspire  the  soul. 
When  first  nide  Britons  gazed  on  thee. 

Or  roU'ds't  thou  then  as  thoa  dost  roll. 
An  emblem  o(  eternity. 

Stockport,  April  12,  ISM.  Emia. 

Who  was  Em*xia;  I  haye  several  other  pretty  effasions 
of  hen.  Sinoe  this  poem  was  written  Stringer's 
Fields,  as  they  were  called,  havoabeen  oonverted  into 
the  Vernon  Park,  and  the  ^Weir  still  remains  in  its 
original  state.  E.  H. 


The  Bulkblet  Faxilt,  Macclesfield. 
(No.607-Sept.  2.) 
[536J    Will   you  kindly  correct  an  error   in  the 
sketch  of  the  Balkeley  Family  which  lately  appeared 
in  your  paper.    It  is  there  stated  that  Peter  Balke- 
ley was  third  son  of  William  de  Balkeloy.    It   ought 
to  be  third  son  of  Robert,  who  had  Baton,  in  I>ayen- 
ham.     John,  of   HtBghton,  was  son  of   this  Peter, 
who    married  Nichola  Bird,  and  not  son  of  Bobert. 
This  Peter  had  two  sons,  John,  of   Haaghton,  and 
Bo^icer,  of  Broxton,  who  married  Margery,  daughter 
of  John  Bird,  of  Broxton,  aaoestor  of  the  Bolkeleys, 
of    Broxton.    This  branch  seems    to  have  become 
extinct   in  the  male  hue,  for  Hugh  Balkeley,  who 
married  {the  daaghter  of  Henry  Bostock,  had  four 
dan^hters   and   no  sons.     Joyce   married  to  John 
Bostook,  of  Charton,    Alice,  William   Catherall,  ot 
Horton,  Joan  married  to  B,  Haps.     Jane  died   un- 


married. The  above-named  William  de  Bird  had  six 
sons— William,  of  Osworth,  Bobert,  of  Eaton, 
fiiohard,  who  aBsumed  the  name  of  Prestland,  Boger^ 
who  asBomed  the  name  of  Norbory,  Thomas,  who 
married  daughter  of  Mathew  de  Alpraham,  and 
David,  who  married  daughter  of  De  Bickerton.  The 
last  named  but  one  in  the  male  line,  Bobert  de 
Bickerton,  for  want  of  issae,  left  his  estate  to  his 
nephew,  Thomas  Horton,  Esq.  The  Balkeley 
Family,  it  is  said,  were  settled  at  Bnlkeley  fdr  some 
generations  before  Bobert  de  Bickerton,  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,  and  before  th^b  they  were  settled  in 
Wales,  that  the  branch  then  became  established  at 
Balkeley,  Cheshire,  and  a  second  near  Rochdale, 
Lancashire ;  from  the  last  named  descend  the  Buck- 
leys,  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  The  branch  of 
this  family  is  settled  in  the  West  of  England. 

Si     S.     B. 

Ohiltebn  Hundreds. 
(No.  511— Sept.  2.). 
[587.J  A  hundred  coart  ia  only  a  larger  court 
baroa  being  held  for  all  the  inhabitanti  of  a  particular 
hundred,  instead  of  a  manor.  The  hundre  1  was  so 
called  because  it  was  part  of  a  shire  containing  10 
tythings,  either  because  at  first  there  were  one  hun- 
dred families,  or  else  they  found  the  king  one 
hundred  able-bodied  mea  for  the  wars.  The  free 
saiturs  are  here  also  the  judges,  and  the  steward  the 
registrar,  as  in  the  case  of  the  court  baron.  It  is 
likewise  a  court  of  record,  resembUog  tke  former  in 
all  points  ezoept  that  in  point  of  territory  it  is  of 
greater  jurisdiction.  King  Alfre),  for  the  better 
government  of  the  ceantry,  divided  the  territory  of 
England  into  counties,  those  counties  int>  handreis, 
and  the  hundreds  into  tythings  or  towns.  No  doubt 
the  Ohiltern  Hundreds  were  of  tkis  class,  and  had  a 
peculiar  political  significanoe.  In  Hadyn's  Dictionary 
of  Dates  I  find  Ohiltern  Hauilreds — viz.,  Bnrnham, 
Desboroagh,  and  Stoke,  an  estate  of  the  Crown  on 
the  chain  of  chalk  hills  that  pt»8s  from  east  to  west 
through  the  middle  of  Buckinghamshire.  The 
stewardship  is  a  nominal  office  with  a  salary  of  253 
conferred  on  members  of  Parliament  when  they  wish 
to  vacate  their  seats.  The  strict  legality  of  the  prac- 
tice is  qaestioned.  E.H. 

CouBT  Lbet. 
(No.  612— Sept.  a.) 

1.588.J  The  court  leet,  or  view  of  frank  pledge,  is 
a  court  of  record  held  once  in  the  year,  and  not  oftener 
(Mirror,  ch.  1,  sec.  10, 4  v.,  Institutes  261,  Hawkins 
P.O.  72),  within  a  partieular  hundred,  lordship,  or 
manor  before  the  steward  of  the  leet,  b(*ing  the  king's 
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ooart  grantecl  by  charter  to  the  lords  of  those  hun- 
dreds or  maoors.  These  oonrt  leefcs  have  a  peculiar 
jarisdiotion,  and  required  the  attendance  of  all  the 
residents  within  the  particular  hundred,  lordship,  or 
manor,  and  concerned  the  administratien  of  publi 
justice,  and  was  held  in  the  open  air  or  some  conveni' 
ent  place  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  leet  was 
the  most  ancient  court  in  the  land  for  criminal 
matters,  and  the  court  baron  for  civil  causes.  Both 
of  these  courts  are  very  ancient.  The  first  occurs  i^ 
the  Corqueroi's  charter  for  Battle  Abbey,  and  not 
infrequently  in  Doomsday.  The  leet  consisted  of 
alderisen  and  burgesses,  who  were  all  to  be  persons 
holding  lands  and  burgages.  We  may  here  remark 
a  burgage  tenure  is  an  ancient  tenure  proper  to 
boroughs,  whereby  the  inhabitants,  by  custom,  held 
their  lands  or  tesements  of  the  king  or  other  person 
by  a  rent  certain.  It  is  indeed  only  a  kind  of  town 
socage,  which  means  to  have  power  or  liberty  to 
minister  justice  and  execute  laws,  also  the 
circuit  or  territory  wherein  such  power  is 
exercised ;  hence  soca  is  used  for  a  seigniory  or  lord- 
ship, with  the  liberty  of  holding  or  keeping  a  court  of 
his  sockmen  or  husbandmen,  who  in  the  Saxon  times 
were  of  two  sorts— one  that  h?red  the  lord's  outlands 
or  tenementary  lands  like  our  fprtpers  of  the  present 
day,  and  the  other  the  men  who  tilled  and  manured 
his  inland  or  demense  yielding  operam.  The  service 
or  performance  of  a  slave  or  hired  workman  (not  cen-^ 
sum),  one  who  taxed,  levied  rates  or  cess  for  the  lord, 
which  was  a  service  in  contradistinction  to  sockmen 
or  ploughmen.  After  the  conquest  they  were  taken 
to  be  those  tenants  who  held  of  no  servile  tenure,  bu^ 
commonly  paid  their  rent  as  a  soke  or  kind  of  free- 
dom to  the  lord,  though  they  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  cuetomaiy  duties  for  the  service  and  honour  of 
their  lord.  The  view  of  Frank  pledge— a  pledge  or 
surety  for  the  behaviour  of  freemen  by  a  certain 
number  of  neighbours  becoming  bound  for  each 
other  to  see  each  man  of  their  pledge  forthcoming  at 
all  times  to  answer  the  transgression  committed  by 
any  gone  away,  so  that  whosoever  offended  it  was 
forthwith  enquired  in  what  pledge  he  was,  and  those 
of  that  pledge  either  produced  him  within  81  days  or 
satisfied  fer  the  offence.  Sometime  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  and  it  is  supposed  (about  the  year 
1260)  Sir  Bobert  De  Stokeport,  Knight,  who  at  that 
time  was  seized  or  in  possession  of  the  manor  and 
barony  of  Stockport  made  the  town  of  Stockport  a 
free  borough  by  obtaining  a  charter  for  that  purpose. 
According  to  Mr  fleginbotham's  history,  page  140, 
part  ii.,  it  is  dated  Sept.  6th,  44  Henzy  IIL  Opposite 
page  (187)  is  a  copy  thereof,  whioh  would  be  written     | 


about  1530.  I  would  also  refer  your  correspondent 
"  Lex  "  to  pages  166  to  170  for  an  idea  of  the  powers 
of  this  court,  which  is  an  extract  from  the  records 
thereof. 

E.  HUDSOK. 

Spbeb  OB  Spukb. 

(Query  516.    September  8, 1881.) 

[689.]    The  words  speer  or  spurr  mean  to  ask  or 

enquire.    In  some  parts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

banns  of  marriage  (or  askings)  are  called  speerings,  or 

more  frequently,  spurrings. 

Heaton  Moor.  T.  H. 

Walk  your  Chalks. 
(Qaery  No.  615— Septesiber  S.) 
[540.]     Some  50  years  ago  there  was  a  class  of  beggars 
who,  in  the  estimation  of  the  publie,  were  highly  gifted 
in  the  art  of  ornamental  writing.    I  remember  when  a 
boy  seeing  somo  of  this  writing  on  the  flags  in  Tiviot 
Dale;  it  was,  "  Charity  is  k'nd,'' "  Remember  the  poor," 
"Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  the  earth,** 
and   other   scraps    from  the  Scriptures.      These  were 
written  with  Crayon  or  coloured  chalk,  of  which  red^ 
white,   green,   blue,  and    yellow  were  the  prevailing 
colours.    A  gentleman  once  tested  one  of  these  scribes 
by  asking  him  to  write  ''  While  we  have  time,  let  us  do 
good  unto  all  men,"  but  he  either  could  not,  or  would 
not,  do  it.    All  sort  of  excuses  were  made,  and  at  last  he 
said  he  would  not  waste  his  chalk  in  doing  it.    The 
gentleman  had   discovered   that    these   people,    many 
ef  them,  could  neither  readnor  write,  but  had  by  practice 
acquired  the  art  of  producing  short  sentences  in  a  style 
which  astonisbed  the    passers  by.    These  tricks  ^ere 
well  known  to  the  constables  of  that  day,  who  uncere- 
moDiously  ordered   them  to  "  Walk  their  chalks,"  or 
paok  up  their  traps  and  depart  lest  tbey  should  be  placed 
in   durance   vile.      Hencp    the   phrase   "Walk   your 
chalks,''  which  is  by  no  means  very  complimentary. 

£.  H. 


[641]  Ladtfibld,  Wilmslow.  —  The  upper 
part  of  what  is  now  called  Manchester  New  Road 
was  once  designated  Ladyfield.    Why  P      LiKDOW. 

[542.]  WHiPPiNa-STOCKS.  Pbovkb.  —  Can  any- 
body give  us  information  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  this  public-house  P  T.  E« 

[543.]  Bbeoh  TBBB3  ON  Knutbtobd  Boad.— Oa 
the  Knataford  and  Macclesfield  highway,  and  near 
Booth  Hall,  is  a  splendid  row  of  beech  trees,  almost 
a  mile  long.  Their  history  would  be  of  interest  if  ft 
oonld  be  obtained.  T.  K. 
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Satitedat,  September  2410,  1881. 


Chxbhibx  FAMiLixa :  Boebton  of  Tatt«n. 

[M4.]  From  Barke's  "  History  of  the  Commoners," 
pnbliihed  in  1884,  we  call  the  following  sUf  htly- 
abridged  reoord  of  the  above  well-known  family :~ 

This  branch  of  the  Bgerton  family  has  enjoyed,  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  extensive  estates  and  leading 
inflaeooe  in  the  palatine  of  Chester. 

Sir  Thomas  Bgerton  (son  of  Sir  Biohard  Bgerton, 
ofBidley),  the  celebrated  lord  chancellor,  was  born 
in  Cheshire  abont  the  year  1540,  and  admitted  ot 
Brazennose  College,  Oxford,  in  1556.      The  Athena 
Oxonianses  give  an  account  of  his  early  pursnits,  and 
state  his  having  applied  his  muse  to  severe  study  in 
this  univeraity,  where,  continuing  abont  three  years, 
he  laid  a  foundation  whereon  to  buUd  profounder 
learning.      Afterwards,  going  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  he 
made  a  most  happy  progress  in  the  municipal  laws, 
«nd  at  lenfifth  was  a  counsellor  of  note."    In  1581,  l£r 
Bgerion's  eminent  abilities  were  rewarded  with   the 
ofloe  of  solicitor-general,  and  in  1692  with  the  attor- 
ney-generalship.    In  1591  he  was  raised  to  the  Bolls 
benoh,  having  previously  received  the   honour  of 
knighthood ;  and  in  1506  obtained  the  custody  of  the 
great  seal  with  the  title  of  lord  keeper.    To  this  high 
•tation  ha  was  elevated  by  the  especial  favour  of  hits 
royal  nustreas  and  the  universal  wish  of  the  country, 
^'everyone,"  as  Camdea  says,  "having   conceived 
mighty  hopes  aad expectations  of  his  lordship."    After 
retaining  this  office  durinjc  the  reign  of  Bliaabeth,  he 
was  created  by  her  successor  on  the  2l8t  July,  1608 
Baron  BUeemere  and  constituted  Lord    High  Chan- 
cellor of  Bnglaud.      To   attempt    even    the    mos^ 
abridged  epitome  of  the  affairs  ia   which   Lord  Biles - 
mere  appears  a  principal  actor  during  his  eventfu^ 
«nd  splendid  career  would  far  exceed  oar  limits' 
Among  those,  however,  may  be  especially  noted  th 
treaties  with  the  Dutch  and  the  Danes,  40th  and  42nd 
Blizabeth;  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  ill-fate^ 
Bssex;  the  trials  ef  Lords  Cobham  and    Grey  d^. 
Wilton  in  1603 ;  the  negotiations  respecting  the  pro 
posed  union  of  the  crowns  of  Bnglaud  and  ScotUn  d 
ia  1604 ;  the  struggle  with  Lord  Chief  Justice   Coke 
In  veferenoe  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chan 
oery  in  1615  ;  and  tiie  trial  of  the  Barl  and  Gountess 
of  Somerset  in  the  following  year  for  the  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbuxy.     The  Lord  Chancellor,  now 
men  than  76  yean  of  age,  feeling  both  the  powers    of 


his  mind  and  body  shrink  under  the  pressure  of  age 
and  infirmity,  entreated  from  the  kiag,  in  two  pathe- 
tic letters,  a  discharge  from  his  high  office,  which  he 
had  held  nearly  22  years.    His  majesty  complied,  and 
after  advancing  ttie  ch'iacellor  v>   the   dignity  of 
Yisooant  Braokley,  reoaived  the  seals  la  person  from 
his  lordship  on  his  death-bed  witii  tears  of  reapaob 
and  gratitude,  and  expressed  the  inbeatioa  of  adding 
the  etirldam  of  Bri<lg6W«ter  t>  his  previous  hoaoars. 
His  lordship  dicvl  15 ih  aiarch,  1617,  in  a  good  old  a^e, 
and  full  of  virtuous  fame ;  a  id  ia  the  words  of  Cam> 
den, ''fortaquaato  propiua  Iteipiiblioss  miUviderat, 
at  integer  honestan  daem  vjlait."    Hajket,  in  his 
life  of  Archbishop  Williatxs,  says  he  was  ene  "  qai 
nihil  in  vita  nisi  laadaudam  aat  fecit,   aut  dixit,  aat 
BCBsit."    His  apprehension  was  keen  and  realy,  hib 
judgment  deep  and  soand,  his  elaou'ion  elegant  and 
easy.    As  a  lawyer,  he  was  prudent  in  counsel,  exten- 
sive in  information,  and  just  in  priacipla,  so  tha 
while  he  lived  he  was  excelled  by  none,  and  when  he 
died  he  was  lamented  by  all.    lu  a  word,  as  a  states- 
man he  was  faithful  aul  p&triJ^Lo;  aniaiajadge 
impartial  and  incorrupt:*   His  lordship  married  flr^ 
Blizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Raveusoroft,  Bs^.,  of 
Bretton,  in  Flintshire;  seoondly,    Elizabeth,    Lady 
Woolley,  sister  of  tiir  George  3f  ore,  kut.,  of  Lesley, 
in  Surrey,  lieutenant  of   the  Tower;  and,  thirdly, 
Alice,  dowager  Countess  of  Dirby,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Spencer,  of  Althorp.      By  the  first  lady  only, 
who  died  in  1588,  he  had  issue — viz.,  tw  >  sons  and  one 
daughter.    Thomas  (Sir),  knt.,  who  died  in  Ireland 
V.  p.  23rd  August,  1599,  aged  25,  leaving  by  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  daughter   of  Thomas  Venable^,  baron  of 
Einderton,  three  daughters.    Lord  Brackley  was  s.  at 
his  decease  by  his  only  surviving  son, 

John  Bgerton,  second  viscount,  who  was  advanced 
to  the  earldom  of  Bridgewater  on  the  27th  May,  1617. 
This  nobleman,  distinguishing  himself  in  Ireland 
under  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1599,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  and  at  the  coronation  of  James  I.  waa 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  His  lordship's  appoint- 
ment in  1688  to  the  lord  presidency  of  Wales  and  the 


•  Ben  Joaaoa  has  addvaned  •flfwal  apigxams  to 
Bgertoa:  ona  of  whiah  va  sabjoia— 

To  Thomat  Lord  Ctumoelicr: 

"Whilst  Ihj  weigh'd  Jadgmanta,  Sgsrton,  I  hear. 
And  know  thaa  than  a  jodge  not  of  one  year ; 
Whilst  I  bahold  thaa  Uva  with  poraat  hands. 
That  no  aileotioa  in  Ihj  voloa  oommands ; 
That  atiU  thoa  'itmsiont  In  tha  batter  Moas^ 
And  no  laM  wiaa  thaa  aUlfnlin  tha  laws ; 
Whflst  tboa  art  oartahi  to  thj  wocda  onoa  gone, 
As  is  tliv  aoneaUmoa,  wMeh  to  always  onat 
The  viisin  kmff  abiea  flad  fEQOi  aarthi  sss^ 
T*  our  uaaietom'd,  bath  made  bar  haavania 
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Marches  gave  rise  to  Milton's  immortal  *'  Comna,'* 
and  is  thus  recorded  by  Warton— "  I  have  been  in- 
formed," Bays  that  writer,  *'  from  a  manaecript  of 
Oldys.  that  Lord  Bridgewater,  being  appointed  lore 
president  of  Wales,  entered  opon  his  official  residenod 
at  Ludlow  Caetle  with  great  solemaity.  Upon  this 
occasion  he  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  the 
neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry.  Among  the  rest 
came  his  children ;  in  particular  Lord  Braokley,  Mr 
Thomas  £gerton,  and  Lady  Alice. 

to  fttt«nd  thsir  father's  ^te 

And  new  entnutvd  aoep^. 

They  had  been  on  a  yisit  at  a  house  of  the  Egerton 
family   in   Hevefordehire,  and  in  passing  through 
Haywood  forest  were  benighted ;  and  the  Lady  Alice 
was  even  lost  for  a  skort  time.    This  accident,  which 
in  the  end  was  attended  with  bo  bad  consequences 
-  furnished  the  subject  for  a  mask  for  a  Michaelmas 
festivity  and  produced  "  Comus."    The  earl  wedded 
the  Lady  Francep  Stanley,!  second  daughter  and  oo 
heir  of  Ferdinando,  Barl  of  Derby,  and  by  her,  who 
d.  11th  March,  1635,  had  four  sons  and  11  daughters 
Lord  Bridgewater  d.  4th  December,  1649,  and  was  s. 
by  his  son; 

John   Egerton,  second  earl  of  Bridgewater,  who 
espoused,  in  the  19th  year  of   his  age,  the   Lady 
Elizabeth  Cavendish,  daughter  of  William,  duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  had  issne.      i.  John,  K.  B.,  third  earl 
of  Bridgewater,  ancestor  of  the  earls  and  dukes  Of 
Bridgewater.    ii.  William  (Sir),  K.  B.,  of  Worsley,  in 
Lancashire,  M.P.  for  Aylesbury,  who  m.  Honora, 
sister  of  Thomas,  Lord  Leigh,  of  Stoneleigh,  and  d.  in 
December,  1691,  leaving  four  daughters,  who  all  died 
unmarried  except  the  youngest.     Honora,  b.  in  1685* 
m.  to  'I  homas-Arden  Baget,  Esq.,  of  ]>ipe  Hall,  in 
Staffordshire,    iii.  Thomas,  of  whom  presently,  as 
progenitor  of  the  Egertons,  of  Tatton.    iv.  Oharles 
of  Newborough,  in  Staffordshire,  M.P.,  b.  in  1654 
who  m.  Klizabeth,  widow  of  Bandolph  Egerton,  Esq., 
of  Betley,  and  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  Murray, 
and  d.  in  1717,  leaviag  a  son  of  his  own  name.      t. 
Steward,  born  in  1660,  died  unm.    i.  Frances,  died  in 
infancy.    ii>  Elizabeth,  m.  to  Bobert  Sidney,  earl  of 
Leicester,     iii.  Catharine,  died  an  infant.     The  earl 
d.  26th  October,  1686,  when  the  manor  of  Tatton  and 
the  other  Cheshire  estates  of  the  family  passed  t^ 
his  third  son. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Egerton,  of  Tatten  Park,  b.  16th 
March,  1661,  who  m.  Hesther,  only  daughter  of  Sir 


X  Lady  Frances  Stanley's  grandmother,  the  Lady  Hazgarel 
dUfoxd,  wii  ODly  ohiU  of  Henrj  Earl  of  CtUDberland,  and  of 
XlMcor  hia  eovnteee,  younger  daughter  and  oo-heir  of  Onarlas 
Bratidoa,  dnke  Of  Bofldlk,  by  Mary  hia  wife,  queen  dowagar  of 
jnanee,  yocugest  sister  of  Eing  H«uy  VUL 


John  Bushby.t  knt.,  of  Addington,  in    Bucks,  by 

Judith  his  first    wife,  daughter  and  oo-heir  of  Sir 

William  Main  waring,  knt.,  of  West  Chester,  and  by 

her,    who   died    in   1724,   had   foar   sous  and  one 

daughter— viz.,  i.  John,  his  heir.    ii.  Thomas,  b.  in 

1680,    d.  unm.    iii.  William,  LL.D.,  chancellor  and 

prebendary  of  Hereford,  prebeadary  of  Canterbury, 

rector  Cf  Penshurst,  &c.,  b.  6th  July,  1682 ;  m.  Annie 

dan.  of  Sir  Francis  Head,  bart.,  of   Bochester,  and  d 

26th  February,  1737,  leaving  issue— John,  who  d.  in 

November,  1740,  aged  17.    Charlotte,  co-heiress,  who 

m.  William  Hammond,  Ksq.,  of  St.  Alban's  Court,  in 

Kent,  and  d.  in  1770i  leaving  issue.      Jemima,  co  - 

heiress,  who  m.  in  1747,  Edward  Brydges,  Esq.,  of 

Wootton  Court,  in  Kent,  and  had,  with  other  issue, 

the  present  Sir  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges,  b&rt.,  of 

Denton  Court,    iv.  Main  waring,  b.  in  1683,  d.  in  1686» 

i.  Elizabeth,  m.  to  the  Bev.  Peter  Leigh,  of  the  West 

Hall,  in  High  Leigh.      Mr  Egerton  d.  29th  October, 

1685,  was  buried  at  Little  Gaddesden,  iu  Herts,  and 

B.  by  his  eldest  son, 

John  Egerton,  Esq.,  of  Tatton  Park,  b.  12th  Febm. 
ary,  1679,  who  wedded  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Barbour,  Esq.,  sister  and  heir  of  Samuel  Hill,  Esq., 
of  SheDstone  Park,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and  by 
her,  who  died  in  1748,  had  issue— i.  John,  his  heir, 
ji.  Samuel,  successor  to  his  brother,  i.  Hester, 
eventually  sole  heiress,  ii.  Elizabeth,  d.  unm.  1763 » 
Mr  Egerton  d.  in  1724  was  interred  at  Boatherne 
and  s.  by  his  elder  son, 

John  Egerton,  Esq.,  of  Tatton  Park,  b.  14th 
October,  1710,  who  m.  in  April,  1735,  Christian, 
daughter  of  John  Ward,  Esq.,  of  Capestliorne,  bat 
dying  in  1738  without  male  issue  the  est&tes  and  re- 
presentation of  this  branch  of  the  family  devolved  oix 
his  brother; 

Samuel  Egerton,  Esq.,  of  Tatton  Park,  b.  2Stli 
December,  1711,  who  wedded  Beatrix,  yonngoat 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  Bev.  John  Copley,  of 
Battly,  rector  of  Elmley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  by  her, 
who  d.  in  April,  1755,  had  an  only  daughter,  Beatrix^ 
who  m.  Daniel  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Dalham  Tower,  in 
Wistmoreland,  but  predeceased  her  father  witho«t 
surviving  issue.  Mr  Egerton  died  himself  10th 
February,  1780,  advanced  in  years,  being  one  of  the 
representatives  in  that  and  the  three  preceding^  p«r- 
liaments  for  the  county  of  Chester.      He  deviBod  his 


f  Thii  gentkinaii,  ivho  died  In  1700,  was  sou  of  Bobt.  Bnsby, 
Esq.,  of  Addloftea,  by  Ub  wif»,  a  daughtor  of  Six  John  Otira, 
knt.,  of  Nev  Plaoe,  in  Bmit,  Sir  John  Oora  had  marzittft 
Bri^pet,  daughter  of  Sir  Bdward  Haringten,  bart,  grandson  of 
Sir  Jamas  Barington  and  Ixuay  fais  wiis,Biiiter  to  Sir  Uoiuy 
Sidney*  of  Vcnshmst. 
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great  estates  with  divers  remainders  in  tail  to  his 
only  sister. 

Hester  Egerton,  who  had  m.  in  May,  17 17,  William 
Tatton,  Bsq.,  of  Withenshaw,  but  who,  upon  inherit 
ing  her  brother's  possessions,  resumed  by  sign 
manual — 8th  May,  1780— her  maiden  name.  She  d. 
the  9th  of  the  following  July,  leaviag  a  daughter 
Elizabeth  Tatton.  the  wife  of  Sir  Christopher  Sykes 
bart.,  of  Sledmere,  M.P.,  and  a  son  and  suooessor. 

William    Tatton   Egerton,   Esq.,  of    T»tton    and 
Withenshaw,  b.  9fch  May,  1749.      This   gentleman, 
who  from  his  eztensire  landed  possessions  and  great 
personal  influence  was  esteemed  one  of  the  leading 
commoners  in  the  kingdom»  represented  the  county 
of  Chester  in  Parliameat.      He  m.  thrioe,  aud  dying 
in  1806  was  s.  in  the  Egerton  estates   by  his  eldest 
flnrviving  son — ^Wilbraham  Egertou,  Esq.,  of  Tatton, 
was  born  Ist  September,  1781.     This  gentleman    sue. 
•oeeded  his  father  on  17thApril,  1806 ;  he  r^^presented 
the  county  of  Chester  in  Parliament  for  19  years,  and 
served  the  office  of  sheriff  in  1808,  he  m.  llth  January, 
1806,  his  first  oousia,  Elizabeth,  seoend  daughter  of 
Sir  Christopher  Sykes,  hart.,  of   Sledmere   Housoi 
Torkshire,  and  has  had  issue,  tke  present  William 
Tatton,  M.P.,  for  Cheshire,  b.  80bh  December,  1806  ; 
m.  18th  December,  1880,  the  Lady   Charlotte  Elisa- 
beth Loftus,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Marquess  of  Ely, 
«nd  has  had  two  sons — Wilbraham,  b.  17th  January, 
1882,  and  Loftus  Edward,  b.  26th  July,  1898  (who 
died  an  infant),  with  a  daughter,  b.  in  November 
1834.    ii.  Wilbraham,  captain  4drd  light   infantry,  b 
aist  May,  1808.      iii.  Thomas,   b.    16th  November, 
1809.    iv.  George,  b.  in  May,  1813,  and  d.  in  August, 
1814.      V.  Mark,  b.  27th  January,  1815,  and  d.  28th 
December,  1881.      vf.  Edward  Christopher,  b.  27th 
Joly,  1816.      Til.  Charles  Handle,  b.  12th  May^  1818. 
L  Elizabeth  Beatrix,  died  an  infant   in  1811.      li. 
Blizabeth  Mary  Charlotte,  died  an  infant  in  1821.  iii. 
dudotte  Lucy  Beatrix. 

Arms— Arg.  a  lion  rampant  gu.  between  thre® 
pheons  sa.  Creet--On  a  chapean  gn.  turned  up  arm. 
A  lion  rampant  gu.  supporting  a  dart  argent.  Motto— 
Sic  doneo.  Estates— Tatton,  Bosthem,  Ollerton,  4bo., 
were  possessed  by  Sir  Alen  de  Tatton,  ancestor  of  the 
pvesent  proprietor  in  the  earliest  period  of  authentio 
history.  The  elder  branch  became  extinct  after  a  few 
descents:  the  heiress  married  William  Massey, 
fourth  son  of  Hauon  de  Massey,  baron  of  Dunham 
Massey,  whose  deeoendants  retained  possession  of  ths 
Tatton  property  without  intermission  until  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  Frosa  the  Tattons,  of  Tatton,  the 
ffuaUy  of  Withenshaw  are  ondonbtedly  a  branch ;  It 


is  a  curious  fact  that  the  estates  should  again  retur  ft 
Into  the  possession  of  the  Tatton  family  after  so  long 
an  alienation.    Town  Besidence— St.  James's  Square 
Seat— Tatton  Park,  near  Knutsfozd. 


Ed. 


Stockport  Posts. 


[646.]  The  following  lines,  addressed  to  the  son 
of  an  affectionate  widow,  when  he  commenced 
courting,  were  written  on  the  29th  December,  1840, 
and  signed  "  A  Stopport  Fellow''  :— 

Oh  I  Jemmy,  how  f  AToaraii  they  are 

Whoee  btosAiogs  are  oqnal  to  thine, 
Whof  e  homee  sneh  Mmzy  share, 

An4  matfernal  affeciioas  entwine. 

It  is  esTj  BQoh  pleasarea  to.eee,  Jem, 
Lore's  faoeie^  'twould  make  me  forago ; 

And  if  I  had  a  mother  like  thee,  Jem, 
A-coiarting  I  never  would  go. 

Tboa  knows  not  the  married  man's  Ufo, 

'Tis  loBseii  and  oroasei  at  beet ; 
If  he  meeta  with  a  termagzant  wife. 

Than  where  is  hia  comfort  or  rest  t 

So  take  a  brief  warning  from  me,  Jem, 

JL-wedding  brings  sorrow  and  woe, 
If  I  had  a  mother  like  thee,  Jem, 

A-coorting  I  never  woold  go. 


I  own  It  poisesiefl  a  ehazm, 
When  night  is  flmng  over  the  glade. 

To  walk  with  the  ciroUog  arm 
On  the  neek  of  a  lovely  roong  maid ; 

Then  press  her  still  eloser  to  thee,  Jem, 
Whilst  breathings  of  eoetaey  flow ; 

But  if  I'd  a  aiothar  like  thee,  Jem, 
A-eoarting  I  never  would  go. 

Wha^  wants  in  thy  boeom  ariiie. 
When  by  thy  own  hearth  saugly  seated. 

If  an  angel  diopt  dowa  ftom  the  bUss, 
They  ooold  be  no  sooner  oompleted. 

Will  a  wife  e'er  be  kinder  than  she,  Jem, 
Or  smpass  her  in  oonstanOT  ?    No. 

Then  if  I  had  a  mother  like  thee,  Jem, 
A'eoorting  I  never  would  go. 

When  sonow  forbids  thee  to  smile. 
Her  sympathy  railezs  the  moat ; 

She  studies  the  pain  to  beguile. 
And  treasures  it  deep  la  her  heart. 

She  thinks  It  no  trouble  oan  be,  Jem, 

If  she  can  but  lessen  thy  woe ; 
If  I  had  amothar  like  thee,  Jem, 

A-courtiag  I  never  would  go. 

When  age  and  inflnnity  eveep. 
And  thy  mother  no  longn  oan  fend, 

I  trust  bjr  her  side  thou  wilt  keep. 
And  gratefully  prove  her  beet  friend. 

When  the  old  one  and  young  one  agree.  Jam, 
And  thy  wife  prove  her  comforter  too ; 

Oh,  if  I  had  a  mether  like  Uiee,  Jem, 
A-eo«rtiBg  I  aefsr  wooUl  go. 


B.  SL 
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THE    ADTERTISER 


Folk  I<oke  :  Cboxwell  and  kis  Swobd. 
[M6.]    We  have  some  corioas  matten  re«ord«d  by 
the  heroic  lady  whose  defenoe  of  Latbom  House  htm 
caused  her  name  to  be  plaeed  on  historic  record, 
relating  te  a  crisis  in  English  history  which  will  be 
ever  looked  back  upon  by  Englishmen  with  interest. 
The  matter  I  now  send  relates  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 
The  lady  alladed  to  mentions  some  facts  respecting 
him,  which,  when  compared  with  bis  apparent  seal 
for  religion,  seem  quite  incompatible.    The  passage  I 
quote  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Lady  Derby,  dated 
January  20,  1650,  and  is  given  in  her  biography  by 
Madam  Qui  sot  De  Witt,  in  which  she  sayn,  "  One  of 
our  people  who  returned  from  Scotland  a  short  time 
ti4;o  had  seen  many  sorcerers  burned,  who  all  declared 
they  were  always  present  with  Cromwell  when  he 
fought;  and  others  in  England,  near  Newcastle,  say 
the  same  thing;  and  there  is  a  sorcerer  now  in  a  pri- 
son in  Edinburgh  who  affirms  that  he  was  present 
when   Cromwell   renounced    his    baptismal   vow.*' 
Historians  have  gi^en  us  a  Tory  contradictory  aoooumt 
of  this  man.    Some  represent  him  almost  as  a  saint, 
a  very  "  Simon  Slylites,"  without  fault,  whilst  others 
haye  denounced  him  in  the  most  savage  terms  as  a 
base   hyprocite   and   a  deceiver.     BeveUnt  to  the 
matter  of  this  letter,  I  may  mention  that  the  late 
Hr  Henry  Vincent,  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  Crom- 
well, stated  he  had  trodden  the  ground,  in  company 
with  a  Polish  officer,  which  was  occupied  by  Crom- 
well's  troops  in  the  famous  battle  of  Dunbar,  when 
despite  his  unfavourable  position  and  the   danger 
which  surrounded  him  on  every  side  by  a  pretended 
zetreat,    succeeded   in   totally  routing  the   enemy, 
giving  chase  eight  miles  and  taking  ten  thousand 
prisoners.    The   Polish  officer  assured  Mr  Vincent 
that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  eould  save  an  army 
occupying  the  position   which    Cromwell  did.    We 
aiust  remember  the  rank  ef  the  writer  of  this  letter, 
and  the  respectability  of  Madam   Quizot  De  Witt 
cannot  be  silenced  by  the  contemptuoas  sneer  of  a 
modem  savan,  who  exclaims,  "How  political  passion 
blinds  even  noble  souls,"  which  may  be  applied  to  its 
writer  with  the  slight  addition  of  ig,  before  '*  noble 
souls."    The  tradition  is,  Cromwell  had  an  evil  spirit 
in  the  pommel  of  his  sword  which  gave  him  the 
prowess  he  possessed.     This  is  a  matter  which  it  is 
impossible  to  fathom,  so  I  leave  it  as  I  find  it. 

E.  H. 

Stockpo&t  Cobfs  or  Voluntebbs. 

[M7.]  From  a  newspaper  called  The  Sun,  pub- 
lished in  London,  and  datsd  1796,  we  Uke  the  fol- 
owing  Botioe,  as  appeariog  iu  the  London  QoMeiU  of 


the  9th  June  of  that  year,  under  the  above  bead  : — 
Captain-Lieutenant  John  Holme,  to  be  Captain  of  a 

Company,  vice  Isberwoed  ;  Lieutenant  Edward  Ken- 
worthy,    to    be    Captain-Lieutenant,   vice   H*1me; 
Ensign  Samuel  Lees,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Davies  ; 
Ensign  William  Mason,  to  be  Lieutenant,  viee  Ken- 
worthy,  promoted  ;  En-ign  Josathan  Worsencroft,  to 
be  Lieutenant,  viee  Walters ;  Peter  Boardman,  Gont., 
to  be  Ensiffn,  vice  Lees,  promoted ;  William  Whitaker, 
Qent,  to  be  Eosign,  vice  Mason,  promoted ;  Thomas 
Marsland,  Gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  viee  Worsencroft,  pro- 
moted;   Charles  Preiioot,    Clerk,    to  be   Chaplain  ; 
Jonathan  Bobinson,   Gent.,   to   be   Quarter. Master 
Abraham  Bellot,  Gent.,  to  be  Snrf^eou.    In  the  earn 
paper,  of  June  6tb,  ooours  the  foUowiuflr  paragraph 
•onoeming  the  same  corps :—"  Thursday  last  being 
the  King's  birthday,  at  half-past  ten  in  the  forenoon 
the  Stockport  Loyal  Volunteers  were  drawn  np   in 
the  Market  Plaee,  and  at   12    they  fired  three  ex- 
cellent volleys ;   after  which  they  formed  a  hollow 
square,  attended  by  a  number  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  town  and  neif  hbourhoed,  and  drank  His  Migosty't 
health  in  bumpers  of  wine,  ^.    They  then  retired 
by  oompanies  to  the   inns,   where  they  spent   the* 
•vening  in  the  utmost  good  humour  aad  conviviality 
The  Hon.  Sir  Gkorge  Warren,  K.B.,  was  present  on 
the  oeoasion,  who  complimented  the  corps  on  their 
discipline,  and  presented  them  with   one    hundred 
guineas.      Maeh  praise  is  due  to  Holland  Wateon 
Esq.,  major  oommandant,  the  rest  of  the  oAoers,  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates,  for  their  oool  and 
■oldier-like  behaviour  on  that  day." 


[648.]  Spbimo  Oabdbns.— There  is  a  road  known 
by  this  name  leading  from  Waterloo  to  Chester- 
gate.  On  the  right  hand  side  there  was 
a  house  with  an  enclosed  ornamental  pool 
of  water  about  1886,  from  which  the  place  is 
said  to  have  taken  its  name,  that  is  from  tfao 
numerous  springs  of  water  in  the  locality ;  and  tho 
house  was  occupied  by  a  widow— Mrs  Barrow.  No 
doubt  all  these  springs  of  water  weuld  supply  tho 
large  dam  of  water  which  once  occupied  the  area 
known  as  Waterloo.    Is  this  so  ?  E.  H. 

[549.]  Stookpobt  PoETS.-In  1888  a  book  of  poems  was 
published,  which  was  for  private  oiroulatioB.  The  lato 
Mr  G.  B.  Hunt,  head  cashier  of  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  District  Bank,  Spring  Gtardens,  undertook 
the  onerous  duties  of  editor.  It  contained  good 
poems,  amongst  others  one  by  the  lato  WiUiank 
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Tangban,  Esq.,  who  wM  Mteemed  as  r  wit,  and  like 
Yoriok,  wai  woat  to  Mt  tke  table  in  a  roar.  One  of 
hia  effaiioni  bai  already  appeared  in  yoor  Notei  and 
'Qneriei.  Can  any  ef  yonr  readers,  or  oontribators, 
ivpply  any  more  of  them  ?  E.H. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  POETS. 


Professor  A.  Hopkinsoo,  of  Owens  College, 
in  a  lectore  on  "  The  Politios  of  the  Poets, "  said  he 
defoed  politics  as  haTini?  referenoe  to  the  State  as  a 
whole,  and  as  distiogaished  from  political  econoicy. 
Poetry  was  mainly  ao  appeal  to  the  emotions,  and, 
therefore,  in  any  disonssion  as  to  the  politics  of  the 
poeta  they  had  to  consider  what  it  was  in  a  State  that 
appealed  to  ho  man  emotion.  It  woold  be  found  that 
the  symbols  of  national  trndition  thus  appealed  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  sympathies  of  a  poet's  mind,  as 
was  inatanoed  by  the  sacred  hearth  of  Vesta,  at  Rome; 
the  Jewish  ark  of  the  oorenant;  or  the  Crown  of  our 
own  conntry,  which  was  a  symbol  of  national  unity. 
For  these  also  a  feeling  of  reyerenoo  was  entertained 
by  the  nation  at  large.  They  might  trace  expression 
of  the  sentiment  in  the  works  of  Sophocles,  as,  for 
•xample.  in  his  views  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  his 
reverence  for  the  sacred  spots  of  Attica.  The  mind  af 
the  poet  was  so  coestitnted  as  to  cause  him  to  feel  a 
atrong  hatred  of  all  injustice,  a  desire  for  peri'ecting 
all  classes  of  societj,  and,  with  regard  to  the  lower 
orders  especially,  to  raise  them  and  to  remove  from 
them  what  waa  disadvantageous  and  anjast.  In 
William  Langland's  '*  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman, " 
written  in  troubled  times,  when  the  government  of  the 
country  was  anything  but  what  it  ought  to  be, '  hey 
foand  the  ruling  classes  were  attacked  on  accoi>.  t  of 
ike  injuBtioe  of  their  government,  for  they  ml  a  for 
tkeir  own  advantage  instead  ef  that  of  the  people .  On 
the  otkor  hand  Bdmund  Spenser  expressed  the  intense 
feeling  of  devotion  which  tke  nation  felt  for  Queen 
£liaabeth,  not  so  much  with  regard  to  her  personal 
oharaotor  as  that  she  was  in  a  manner  the  represen- 
tative of  the  greatness  of  the  nation.  She  was  the 
Gleriana  of  the  *'Faery  Queen."  Goldsmith  in  the 
**I>eserted  Village,"  alluded  to  the  manner  in  which 
tke  nation  was  injured  by  tke  way  in  which  the 
•peasant  classes  were  treated.  Further  examples  of  the 
Banner  in  which  poets  veaerated  the  ancient  institu- 
tions of  the  nation,  tkeir  anxiety  that  the  poor  shonld 
not  suffer,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  Words- 
worth and  Shelley.  Wordsworth  repeatedly  referred 
to  the  enormous  importance  of  maintaining  a  moral 
mad  religons  ooantxy  population,  and  Shelley  expressed 
his  deep  feeling  of  dislike  of  these  classes  what  ruled 
merely  for  their  own  profit.  These  two  ruling  senti- 
■lants  of  poetry  were  not  hostile,  and  what  the  poets 
taught  ns  with  regard  to  oar  politics  was  not  how  to 
solve  any  individual  politioal  problem,  bnt  the  spirit 
in  which  all  matters  that  affected  the  nation  shonld 
Im  H^proaoted  and  considered. 


Satubday,    Ocitobsb  1st,  1881. 


Notes. 

Cksshikjb    Families:    Tattok  of   Withenbhaw. 

[550.]  In  completion  of  our  aecount  (No.  544,  of  the 
Tatton  family,  we  have  extracted  from  the  same  source 
the  offieial  recerd  of  the  above  branch  of  the  ancient 
house  : — 

The  Tattens,  of  Kenworthy,  from  whom  the  family 
before  us  derives,  were  a  branch  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Tatton,  of  Tatton,  which  was  allied  to  the  barons  of 
Dunham  Maisey. 

Robert  Tatton,  of  Kenworthy,  by  his  marriage  with 
Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  de  liassey,  of 
Withencihaw,  in  Cheflhire,  acquired  that  estate,  and  was 
direct  ancestor  of 

Bobert  Tatton,  of  Withenshaw,  who  married  Alica 
sister  of  William  Massie,  of  Coddington,  living  in  the 
8rd  of  Edward  IV.,  and  daughter  ef  Hugh  Massie,  by 
Agnes  his  wife,  daughter  and  ksiress  of  Nicholas  BeU, 
great  great  grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Bold,  of  Bold.  By 
Alice  Massie,  Robert  left  four  sons — vis.,  i.  William » 
who  married  a  daughter  ef  William  Davenport,  of  Bi  em- 
ail, but  died  8in§  prole ;  ii.  Robert,  a  priest,  wbe,  of 
course,  died  unmarried  ;  iii.  John,  of  whom  presently ; 
iv.  Bartholomew. 

The  third  son,  John  Tatton,  wedded  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Ralph  Davenport,  of  Chtrster,  a  younger 
son  of  Ralph  Davenport,  of  Henbury,  and  left  (with  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  first  to  —  Bradbome;  and, 
secondly,  to  Ihomas  Ashley,  of  Shepley),  a  son  and 
successor, 

Bobert  Tatton,  of  Withenshaw,  who  married  Dorothy 
fourth  daughter  of  George  Booth,  Esq.,  of  J>unham,and 
by  her,  who  died  in  1008,  had  iasue,  i.  William,  his  heir ; 
ii.  John ;  iii.  Robert,  of  the  Parsonage  at  Northenden, 
died  in  1610;  iv.  Edward,  of  Etohells,  manned  Maxw 
garet  Corke,  and  died  in  1632 ;  v.  Nicholas,  siarried  im 
1696,  Dorothy  Linney  ;  i.  Elizabeth,  married  in  1570,  to 
John  Ward,  of  Capesthome ;  ii.  Dorothy,  married  in 
1582,  to  James  Bradshawe,  Esq.,  of  the  Haugk,  in  the 
county  of  Chester.  Robert  Tatton  died  in  June,  1579, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

William  Tatton,  Esq.,  of  Withenshaw,  who  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Fitton,  knight  of  Qaws- 
worth,  and  by  her,  who  died  in  1614,  left  at  his  deoeasSy 
19th  May,  1611,  a  son  and  suocessor, 

Robert  Tatton,  Esq.,  of  Withenshaw,  who  espoused 
Eleanor,  third  daughter  of  John  Warren,  Esa*,  of  Poyn* 
toB,andhadissae— i.   W  i  1  a  m    heir;     ii.    Rebert 
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liriBi:  14th  Januarj,  9fch  James  I. ;  iii.   Gaorge,  died  a 
infant  in  1590;  iv.  Philip;    y.  Qeorgt,  born  in  1612* 
i.  Elizabeth,  bom  in  1587 ;  married )  first  to  John^Latham 
Esq.,  of  Wilinslow ;  and,  secondly,  to  George  Main- 
waring,  Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir  Bandal  Main  waring,  of 
Peover ;   ii.    Margaret,   died  nnmarried  in    1609 ;   iii 
Mary.    Bobort  Tatton  died  at  Sonthwark,  near  London, 
in  1623,  and  was  saooeeded  by  his  son, 

William  Tatton,  Esq.,  of  Withenshaw,  burn  in  15S1 
who  married  in  1602,  Katherine,  eldest  daughter  of  8ir 
G«orge  Leyrester,  Bart.,  of  Toft,  and  by  her,  who 
wedded,  seoon  Ily,  the  Rev.  W.  NiooUe,  D.D.,  and  died 
in  166*5,  left  at  his  demise  in  1616,  with  three  daughters, 
— Annie,  who  died  in  infanoy;  Margaret,  the  wife  of 
Bichard  Twyford,  Esq.,  of  Diddeabury;  and  Eleanor i 
born  in  1612,  a  son  and  euooessor. 

Bobert  Tatton,  Ki>q.,  of  Withenshaw,  born  Hth  M«y, 
1606,  who  served  the  offiee  of  shoriflf  for  Cheshire  in 
1645.    During    the   civil  wars  this  gentleman   was    a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  royal  oau^a,  and  sastainod  a 
siege  at  Withenshaw  against  the  p<irliamentary  foroes. 
It  is  thus  noticed  in  Burghairs  diary:  *'  February  25, 
1648-4,  Mr  Tatton's  house  at  Witheashaw  was  taken  by 
the  parliament,  who  had  laid  a  long  siege  to  it.    There 
were  in  it  only  Mr  Tatton,  nome  gentlemen,  and  but  a 
few  soldiers,  who  had  quarter  for  life.    The  ammuni  - 
tion  was  but  little."     Col.  Duckenlield  conducted  the 
attack,  and  finally  eflfected  the  reduotiun  of  the  mansion 
by  bringing  two  pieces  of  ordnance  from  Manchester. 
In  the  last  century  six  skeletons  ^were  found  in  the 
garden  at  Withenshaw,  lying  close  together,  who  were 
suppoaed  to  be  soldiers  buried,  during  the  siege   in  the 
house,  which  was  then  much  larger  (ban  it  is  at  present. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  one  of  the  parliament  offloers 
exposed  himself  by  sitting  on  a  wall,  and  that  a  female 
domestic  begged  for  a  musket  to  try  if  **  she  eould  bring 
him  down,"  and  succeeded.    Mr  Watson  supposes  this 
officer   to   have   been   "  Csptsyne    Adams,  slayne   at 
Withenshnwe,"  on  Sundayj  the  25th,  who  was  buried 
at  Stockport  2oth  February,  1643-4.    Mr  Tatton  com- 
ponnded  for  bin  estibe  at  J6707  18a  4d,  and  appears  to 
have  been  opprt^ssed  by  other  yexatious  charges,  in  con- 
tt  quence  ef  which  he  appealed  against  his  portion  of 
subsequent  parliament  levies.     These  disastrous  con. 
Boquenees  of  loyalty  must  have|  been  severely  felt,  a  • 
Webb,  writing  in  1622,  speaks  of  the  Tattons  as  being 
"  much  eclipsed,"  and  "  by  troubles  and  encumbrances, 
whereunto  greatest  estates  are  of  subject,  obsonred,'' 
and  "  places  the  chiefest  hope  of  Jraising  the  house'on 
that   grandchild,"   upon   whom  these  calamities  sub- 
■eqnently  felL     Mr  Tatton  married  in  1628,  Anne, 
third  dnoghter  and  oo-beirMS  of  William  Brereten, 


Esq.,  of  Ashley,  and  by  her,  who  died  in  1670,  bnd 
fonr  sons  and  two  daughterB— viz.,  L  William,  his 
heir;  ii.  Bobert,  of  Stockport,  bom  in  1639,  who 
marrif-i  Aune,  danghterof  William  Davenport,  Esq.* 
of  Bramhall,  and  died  in  1685,  leaving  issue ;  WO* 
liam,  snec'^vsor  to  his  oeusin  Bobert;  Thomas,  of 
Stockport,  living  in  1689,  when  he  was  made  heir  la 
remainder  to  the  Witbensbnw  estate  by  will  of  his 
cousin  Bobert  Tatton.  He  married  Mary,  only 
daughter  and  heir  of  Charles  Poole,  Esq.,  of  Marley, 
in  Cheshire,  and  had  twe  sons  and  one  daughter 
Bobert,  of  Stockport,  whe  married  Frances  Shepley, 
and  dieAHne  proU  in  1748;  Edward,  died  unmarried 
in  1788;  Mary,  died  young;  Anne;  iii.  Bichard;  It. 
Thomas,  of  Peel,  in  the  cennty  of  Chester,  married 
Mary,  daughter  ef  Edward  Pegge,  Esq.,  of  Beaocbief 
and  had  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Eleanor ;  i.  Mary, 
bom  in  1629 ;  ii.  Anne,  born  in  1632,  married  in  1664, 
to  Sir  Amos  Meredith,  Bart  Bobert  Tatton  died  in 
1669,  was  buried  at  Northenden,  and  succeeded  by  hia 
son, 

William  Tstten.  Esq.,  of  Withenshaw,  bom  in 
1686.  who  espoused  Anne,  only  surviving  child  of 
Bowland  Eyre,  Esq.,  of  Bradway,  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  and  by  her  (who  married  secondly,  Bobert 
Badcliffe,  Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Bad- 
cliffe,  of  Ordeshall)  had  a  daughter,  Anne,  married  to 
John  Greenhaigh,  Esq.,  of  Brandlesome,  and  a  son, 

Bobert  Tatton,  Esq.,  of  Withenshaw,  bom  in  1658 
who  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Peter  Legh,  Esq., 
of  Lyme,  but  by  her  (who  wedded,  secondly,  Sir  Gil- 
bert Clarke ;  and,'^hirdly.  Dr.  Shippen)  having  no 
issue,  was  succeeded  at  his  decease  by  his  cousin, 
MWilliam   Tatton,  Esq.,  of   Withenshaw,  bom  at 
Bramall   6th   August,    1674,  who   married  in   1688 
Hannah,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Peter  Wright,  Esq. 
of  Maoolesi&eld,   and  had—i.    William,  his  heir;  ii 
Thomas,  of  Heaton  Nerris,  who  married,  first,  Pens- 
Tope,  youngest  daughter  of  jMatthew,  Lord  Dulcio, 
and,  secondly,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Hugh  FonIkes» 
Esq.,  of  Polesbey,  in  Denbighshire,  but  died  aina 
prole  in  1775 ;  i.  Anne,  bom  in  1702,  married  Samnel, 
Eirke,  Esq.,  of    Whitehongh,   and  had  a  daughter 
Catherine    Kirke,  the  wife  of  the   Bev.    WiUian 
Plnmbe;    ii.   Frances,    died     nnmarried    in   177G, 
aged  70;   iii.   Barbara,   of  Maoolesfteld,    also   died 
nnmarried  in   1776;  iv.  Mary  died   nnmarried;  w 
Lucy,  married  to  John  Stafford,  Esq. ;  Ti.  Margaret 
died  nnmarried;   yli.    Catherine,   died  nnmarried. 
Mr  Tatton  died  in  1732,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
■en, 

William  Tatton,   Esq.,    of  Withenshaw,  bom  ia 
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170S.  This  gentleman  married  first,  Catherine,  eldest 
danghter  of  Edward  Warreci  Esq.,  of  Poynton,  who 
djiog  wtthoat  issue  in  1742,  he  wedded  ;  8econdlj»  in 
1747f  fiester,  daughter  of  John  Egerton,  Es^.,  of 
TattoD,  and  eyentuallj  heiress  of  her  brother  Samnel 
Egerton,' Esq.  By  this  lady,  who  died  9iti  Jnly,  1780, 
hayiBg  previously  reaamed  the  name  of  Bgerton,  he 
had  one  son  and  one  daughter — viz.,  William,  hu 
heir ;  Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  Christopher  Sykes, 
Bart.  Mr  Tatton  died  in  1776,  and  was  laoceeded  by 
hii  son, 

William  Tatton,  Esq.,  of  Withenshaw,  whe 
aaaumed,  upon  inheriting  the  great  estatei  of  hia 
mother's  family,  the  surname  and  arms  ot  Egerten* 
of  Tatton.  This  gentleman,  who  was  bom  in  1749, 
and  who  represented  the  county  of  Chester  in  par- 
liament, married  first,  in  1773,  Fraaces  Maria,*  eldest 
danghter  of  the  Very  Bey.  Dean  Fenntayne, 
and  by  her  (who  died  in  1777)  hid  two  sona 
and  a  daughter — Tiz.,  William,  of  Witheashaw, 
bozn  in  1774,  M.P.  fer  Beverlev  in  1796  ;  died  unmar- 
zied  in  1799.  Thomas,  died  in  1778^  aged  four; 
Franoes  Maria,  died  yeung  in  1T81.  He  wedded, 
■eoondly,  in  1780,  Mary,  second  daughter  of  Riehard 
Wilbraham  Bootle,  Esq.,  of  Bode  and  Lathom,  and 
by  her,  who  died  in  1784,  had  issue,  Wilbraham,  of 
Tatton  (see  family  ef  Egerton,  of  Tatton) ;  Thoma* 
William,  of  Withenshaw;  John,  born  in  1784,  and 
died  in  1786;  Mary  Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  Mark 
liastorman  Sykes,  Bart,  of  Sled  mere.  Mr  Egerton 
•aponsed,  thirdly,  Anna  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Oeorge  Armytage,  Bart.,  of  Eirklees,  by  xi  'i  >m 
he  had  no  surviving  issue ;  and,  fourthly,  in  1608^ 
Oharlotte  Clara,  daughter  of  Thomas  Watkiuson 
Payler,  Esq.,  of  Kent,  which  lady  died  sine  pvls 
in  1604.  Mr  Rgerton  died  himself  in  1806,  and  waa 
raoeoeded  in  the  Egerton  estates  by  his  eldest  anrriT- 
Ing  son,  Wilbraham  Egerton,  Esq.,  while  the  Withen- 
■haw  property  passed,  under  his  will,  to 


*  On  this  lady's  monttment,in  the  oharoh  ol  Northen- 
dea,  are  the  following  lines : — 

If  a'er  on  «erth  tioa  hafpineea  wese  found, 

TwM  thine,  V\mt shiule,  th»t  happineu  u  prove ; 
A  father'!  foa<l«Bt  wiah  thy  doty  exown'd, 

Tky  •oftM'  TirtoM  flx'd  a  hnsband'i  lore. 
Ah  I  wheu  he  led  thee  to  the  anptUl  feae. 

How  smiled  ibe  noming  with  aupieioms  rajil 
Bow  triiuspbed  Toath  and  beauty  ia  thy  tnda. 

And  fl%t'  erlof  health  that  pnuaiaed  kagth  of  iara  I 
Heav'n  join'd  }oar  hearts ;  three  pledgee  ef  yoar  Joy 

Were  Riven  In  thrtee  the  yean  reTolring  roaod ; 
Efte,  reader,  paose  ;  and  own,  with  pitying  eye^ 

Ihiel  Bot  on  earth  tme  kapptoeee  is  found. 

Bkm  died  January  9th,  17n,  aged  26. 


Thomas- William  Egerton,  Esq.,  bom  29th  Ootfiber, 
1783,  who  assumed  in  oonseqaence  the  Raroame  auvl 
arms  ef  Tatton.  He  married,  in  1807,  Emma, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Grey,  third  son  of  Htirry, 
fourth  earl  of  Stamford,  and  hal  issue— i.  Thomas 
William,  his  heir ;  i.  Emoia,  married  iu  February, 
1832,  to  Harry  Mainwaring,  Esq.,  xon  of  Sir  Thomas 
MainwariDg,  Bart;  ii.  Mary  Elizabeth,  died  in  1821 ; 
iii.  Henrietta,  iv.  Franoes,  v.  Leuisa,  vi.  Sophia,  vii. 
Susanna  Theodosia,  viii.  Anna  Maiia.  Mr  Tatton, 
who  was  sheriff  of  Cheshire  in  1809,  died  in  Louden 
3nd  Marob,  1827,1  and  a  eenotaph  is  erected  to  hia 
memory  by  his  widow,  in  the  parish  ohuroh  of 
Korthenden,  in  the  form  of  a  simple  and  elfgaut 
sarcophagus.  His  son  and  successor  is.  the  present 
Thomas  William  Tatton,  Esq.,  of  Withenshaw,  high 
sheriff  of  Cheshire  1849. 

J.rm« —Quarterly,  arg.  and  gu. ;  in  taie  first  and  fourth 
quarter  a  orescent  sa.,  intheyeoond  and  third  another 
of  the  first.  CrMt — A  greyhound  sejant  arg.  collared 
and  tied  te  a  tree  ppr.  Estates — la  Cheshire.  SetU — 
Witheoshaw,  in  that  county.  Eit. 

lilABLT  PaPEBHAMOINOS. 

[551.J      From  an  old  MS.  in  the  posaeasion  of  Mr 
J.  Owen,  it  appears  paperhangiugs  were  used  in  the 
year  1710.    The  matter  relates  to  the  Browns,  of 
Bramhall.      The  following  copies   of   entries   will- 
clearly  exemplify  the  matter :— August  26. 1710,  item 
paid  Mr  Whitworth  for  four  pieces  of  Irish  stick  for 
hanging  a  room  for  Con.  Brownes,  198 ;  Sep.  27,  item 
paid  Mr  Whitworth  for  three  pieces  of  Irish  stick 
paper  for  Con.  Brounes,  7b  6d ;  Oct.  19,  item  paid  Mr 
Whitworth  for  one  jpiece  of  Irish  stick  paper  for  to 
hang  Con.  Browne's  room  with,  28  6d.      It  appears 
theae  papers  were  purchased  from  the  father  of  Mr 
Bobert  Whitworth,  the  printer  of  the  Manchester 
Meroury,    The  cousin  Browaes  here  mentioned  weia 
two  danghtera  of  John  Brown,  of  Bramhall,  gentle- 
man, deceased,  and  were  then  residing  with  their 
cousin  and   tutor,  Richard  Siddall,  of  Woodhayea 
Hall,  near  Altrincham.    Mr  Owen,  with  hiauaual 
olearnesa,  aaya : — The  elder,  Elizabeth,  married  ia 
1711  the  Bev.  Joahua  Button,  of   Newcastle;   the 
younger,  Ann,  married  in  1714  Robert  Duckinfleld,  of 
Dnckinfield,  and  both  lie  interred  on  the  north  aide 
of  Cross-street  Chapel,  Manchester.      The  Siddalla 
were  formerly  of  Siddall  Houses,  Bramhall,  and    % 
branch  of  the  Siddalla*  of  Blade  having  aettled  in 
Bramhall  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  The 
netioe  above  la  .compiled  from  Notes  and  Qaerlea, 
ManoJiester  Chtardian,  No.  191.    Cam  any  of  yoar 
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reacieni  f ormish  ui  aoMunt  •f  wh»  the  B«t.  Jothntk 
Datton  was,  and  wfaara  ha  was  located  ? 

E.  H. 

FuKiRAii  Garlands. 

[652.]  The  anoient  oastom  of  oarrying  garlands 
had  almost  become  obsolete  daring  the  last  half 
century,  bat  it  has  now  been  revived,  and  tbe 
brightest  and  most  beaatif  al  flowers  are  borne  in  mag- 
aiilcent  wreaths  on  the  pall,  which  covers  the  re- 
mains of  those  who  have  been  near  and  dear  to  as. 
It  has  been  said  "  this  most  beaatiful,  simple,  and 
poetically  symbolical  oastom  is  obsolete.  But,"  he 
<K>ntiQne8,  "  in  some  of  the  Peak  villages  (Derbyshire) 
the  garland  has  been  carried  even  within  the  memory 
of  their  more  aged  inhabitants.  It  was  once  qiite 
eommon  to  place  funeral  garlands  in  the  church  ia 
memory  of  the  departed."  Whittaker,  in  his  "  History 
of  Craven"  meniioas  their  being  used  at  the  f  anerals 
of  maidens  inscribed  with  their  names.  Many  yeara 
ago  garlands  were  suspended  by  being  hung  from  the 
zafters  of  the  old  chapels  of  ease  at  Ecdes  and  Didt- 
buzy,  but  it  is  most  likely  these  were  the  garlands 
need  on  the  occasion  of  rish  bearing,  but  nothing 
farther  is  known  about  it  except  that  garlands  were 
need  at  the  guising  wars  of  the  Parish  of  Ecdes,  it  is 
mentioned  in  a  scarce  pamphlet  recording  that  CTent 
in  which  Pendleton  had  a  share,  and  these  garlands 
were  afterwards  deposited  in  the  ohnroh.  E.H. 

THI  OBiaiN  OV  THI  WORD  "  VABM." 

[668.1  ^^0  origin  of  farm-words  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ef  studies.  Take,  for  instance,  the  werd 
'farm,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  oar  hoase- 
hold  words.  The  estates  which  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  the  lords  of  manors  granted  to  the  freemen 
were  but  for  years  at  first,  with  a  render  of  a  rent, 
which  in  those  days  was  of  corn  er  Tiotaals. 
Thence  tho  leases  so  made  were  called  formes  or 
farmes,  which  word  signified  merely  victuals.  In 
process  of  time  victuals  were  turned  into  money,  and 
l^rms  of  years  to  terms  of  life  and  inheritance,  re- 
taining the  rents,  and  those  called  quit  rents,  or  the 
rents  of  those  persons  that  were  free  or  acquitted. 

J. 

Jaoob  MoGHiNKias. 
[664.]  On  referring  to  our  local  chronologies,  we  find 
the  following  i-"  1820,  James  McGhinniee  hung  for  al- 
temptiag  to  murder  Wm.  Birch  at  Stockport,  April 
15th."  It  appears  Birch  wss  a  constable  and  had  oc- 
casion to  apprehead  a  person.  An  account  of  the  trial 
is  thus  glTca  in  the  OenUemtm^s  M^ganne,  Apri  i« 


18M,  page  864.  **  April  8th.  At  Chseter  Assiies 
James  Ocerge  Bruce  and  Jacob  MoGhinnies  were  tried 
for  shooting  at  Birch,  the  constable,  on  his  return 
thither  after  arreeting  Harrison,  the  preacher  at  the 
Smithfield  meeting.  Iceordiag  to  the  evidence,  while 
Bruce  kept  iu  front  of  Birch,  holding  him  in  conversa- 
tion, McOhinnis  who  stood  behind  Bruce,  fired  the 
pistol.  They  were  both  found  guilty.  McGhinnis,  oa 
hearing  the  verdict,  exclaimed  in  a  stem  tone '  Bmoe  is 
innocent.  I  am  the  man  that  shot  at  Birch,  and  Bruee 
knows  nothing  ot  it,  nor  any  other  person.'  Bruee 
likdwiee  eolemnly  declared  he  was  innocent  and  totally 
unaccquainted  with  McGhinnies.  On  being  brought  up 
to  receive  sentence  on  Monday  morning  Bruce  presented 
a  petition  to  the  judge  protesting  his  innocence.  'I 
never  ppoke  to  the  man  before.  I  shot  at  Birch ,  and 
though  I  did  sheet  at  him,  and  I  had  many  reasons  for 
doing  so.  every  man  who  swore  against  me  swore  falsely. 
No  man  living  knew  a  word  about  it  but  myself.  I 
8h<5t  at  him,  this  man  is  innocent.'  Mr  Warren,  chief 
justice  of  Chester  then  passed  sentence  of  death  oa  both, 
and  ordered  McGhinnies  for  execution. — McGhinaiea  : 
Thank  you,  my  lord,  its  a  good  sure  for  a  spin  of  tho 
head.^This  wretched  man,  for  a  time,  refused  all  tha 
consolations  of  religion,  disbelieving  the  existence  of  a 
God.  However,  it  is  understood  he  was  brought  to  a 
proper  sense  of  his  awful  situation.  He  has  been  since 
executed.  Bruce,  it  is  supposed,  will  not  saifer."  This 
horrible  deed  occurred  on  the  29th  of  July,  1819  ;  Mr 
Birch  lived  many  years  afterwards.  E.  H* 


Beplf  e0« 

Fbast  Datb. 
(Qosty  No.  610.    September  9.) 
[655.]    The  festivals  of  the  saints  are  nsoaUy  eele  • 
brated  on  the  anniversary  of  their  deaths,  which  is 
ooasidered  the  nativity  of  their  spiritual   life ;    but 
the  fast  of  8t.  John  the  Baptist  is  an  exception  ta 
this  rale,  and  is  held  on  the  a4th  June,  the  day  of  his 
birth.      Being  the  most  popular  of  festivals,  and  oe- 
cuning  on  what  is  ususdly  eonsidwed  as  Midsummer 
Day,  pagan  customs  have  surviTcd,  and  become  en^ 
twined  with  Christiaa  ceremonies  in  a  manner  net 
always  to  be  distinguished.     Bonfires  were  lighted 
(each  spectator  bringing  some  wood  for  the  purpose^ 
hence  the  term  bonfire  from  boon,  a  gift),  on  tha 
Tigil  or  eve  of  St.  John,  in  honour  of  >-the  sun.    After 
Attnr&nf^  rouud  the  fire,  the  people  went  through   or 
over  it— supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  worship  of 
Bael  and  Moloch.       A  oaaoa  was  issued   by  the 
Oeuaeil  of  TmUus  against  this  superstitieus    oh- 
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serranoe,  and  the  sixth  Ooanoil  of  Gonstiinttnople 
alio  interdiotel  it  in  A.D.  680 ;    bat,  like  many  other 
relics  of  Pa«ranism,  it  has  survived  to  our  own  times. 
As  an  emblem  of  the  san,  it  was  cnsbomary  to   hind 
«n  old  wheel  rouol  aboat  with  i^traw anri  tow,  to  take 
it  to  the  top  of  some  hill  at  ni<^ht,  to  set  fire  to  the 
combustibles,  and    tbon  roll  it  down  the  hill,  typi  - 
fyiag  the  riecline  of  the  sun.     Stow,  in  his  •'  Survey 
of  London,"  says  that  "  on  the  vigil  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  every  man's   door  being    shadowed    with 
green  birch,  long   fennel,  St.   John's  wort,    orpin, 
white  lilies,  and  snch  like,  garnished  with  garlands  of 
beantifol  flowers,  had  also  lamps  of  glass,  with  oil 
burning  in  them  all  nisfht.    Some  hung  out  branches 
«f  iron,  curionsly  wrought,  eontaining  hundreds  of 
lamps  lighted  at  once."      Lixhted  torches  were  also 
carried,  as  an  emblem  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,   who 
was  a  burning  and  shining  light.      To  pnt  down  the 
disorders  occasioned  by  the  rejoicings  at  Midsummer 
£ve  a  wttch  was  formerly  kept  in  the  city  of  London, 
which  appears  to  have  continued  from  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  to  ttieSlst  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.,  wh«n  the  kincr  stopped  it ;   on  account  of  the 
plague,  says  one  writer*  but  more  probably  en   ac- 
count of  the  great  cost  to  which   the  citizens  were 
pnt,  as  from  two  to  fifteen  thousand  comprised   the 
**  marchiBg  watch."      So  splendid  did  this  marching 
watoh  bef*oine  that  it  took  the  form  of  a  pageant, 
compriHing   giants,    dragons,   and     other    strange 
monsters.    Henry  VIIL,  who  had  visited  the  scene 
privately,  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he   brought 
his  qneen,  Catherine,  and  a  host  of  nobles,  to  see  it 
a  few  dtys  later.      The  same  custom  took  place  at 
D'ottinirham,  and  also  at  Chester.      In  1564  it  was 
ordained  that  the  pageant  should  consist,  at    the 
latter  place,  of  four  giants,  one  unicorn,  one  drome- 
dary, ene  camel,  one  luce,  one  dragon,  and  six  hobby- 
borses,  with  other  figures.      Plays   were   publicly 
acted ;  and  we  read  in  King's  "  Yale  Boyal  of  Eng- 
land "  (1656,  felio,  p,  199),  that  ''Anno,   1563,  upon 
the  Snndiiy  after  Midsummer  Day  the  *  History  of 
Eneas '  and  *  Queen  Dido'  was  played  in   the  Roods 
Eye,  and  were  set  out  by  one  William  Crouton,  gent., 
and  one  Mr  Man,  on  which  triumph  there  were  made 
two  f'rts  and  shipping  on  the  water,  besides   many 
konemen  well-armed  and  appointed ; "  and  again,  in 
1674,  "The  Whitson  plays   were  played    at    Mid- 
summer,  and  then  but  some  of  them,  leaving  others 
nnplayed      which      were      thought      might     not 
be  Justified,  for  the  superstition  that  was  in  them, 
although  the  Maior  was   not  iajoined  to  proceed 
thsrelo.'*    "Anno.  I£i99.    This  Maior  (Henry  Hard, 
ware)  for  his  time  altered  many  Ancient  onstoms,  m 


the  shooting  for  the  aherilf's  breakfast,  the  going  of 
the  giants  at  midsummer,  ^.,  and  would  not  suffer 
any  playes,  bear-baits,  or   buU-baits."    He  caused 
the  giants  to  be  broken  up,  and  ordered  a  man  in 
complete  armour  to  go  instead;  but,  in  1601,    the 
giants  were  again  sot   up.     Again,    quoting    King 
(p.  213),  we  find  that  in  1610, '» midsummer  eve  being 
on  Sunday,  Mr  Maior  (Thomas  Harvey)  oaased  the 
watch  to  be  set  forth  the  day  before,  although  that 
some  were  unwillinsr  thereof."    The  show  waa  discon- 
tinued in  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
giants  and  beasts  destroyed,  bat  new  ones  were  pro- 
vided at  the  Restoration.    It  was  believed  th  4t  on  St. 
John's  Eve  the  sonls   of  all  the  people   left    their 
bodips  and  wandered  to  the  p^aoe  where  it  was  finally 
to  leave  the  body;  and  that  if  any  one  sat  np  all 
night  in  the  ohnrch  porch  he  would  see  the  spirits  of 
tho<ewho  were  to  die  in  the  parish  in  the  ensuing  year 
come  and  knock  at  the  church  door.    It  was  al^o  cus- 
tomiry  on  this  eve  to  gather  pKnts,    which    were 
supposed  to  have  a  supernatural  character,  such  as 
the  rose,  St.  John's  wert,  vervain,  trefoil,  and  rue  . 
Fern  seed  was  regarded  as  having  magioal  powers ; 
gathered  in  a  plate,  without  being  touohed  by  the 
hands,  it  was  supposed  to  render  the  wearer  of  the 
seed  iuvisible.    The  people  were  also  acoustomed  to 
go  into  the  woods  to  get  brmohes  of  trees,  which  they 
brouffht  home  and  nlanted  over  their  doors ;  and  the 
customs  connected  with  St.  John's  Day  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  oonfined  to  the  previous  evAuing.  The  feast 
of  St.   Martin,  the  Bishop,  io  winter,  is  held  on  the 
11th  November,  and  is  so  designated  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  festival  in  honour  of  the  snme  saint^on 
the  4th  July,  and  that  of  St.  Martin,  the  Pope,  which 
oomes  on  the  twelfth.    He  waa  the  son  of  a  Bomaa 
military  tribune,  and  was  born  at  Siibaria,  in  Hungary, 
about  the  year  316.     His   father  was  stationed  at 
Pavia,  in  Italy,  and  here  Martin  received  his  ednoa- 
tion.    He  became  a  soldier,  but  after  several  years 
service,  which  was  most  unoongenial  to  his  character, 
being  of  mild  disposition,  he  retired  into  solitude  at 
Tours,  where  he  lived  on  a  rook,  and  fed  upon  nothing 
but  roots.    He  wa^*  chosen  bishop  of  Tours  in  371 
and  converted  his  diocese  to  Christianity,  overthrow- 
ing the  pagan  temples  and  ereoting  churches  in  theic 
stead.    He  died  on  the  8th  November,  397,  and  was 
buried  at  Tours.    His  remains  were  afterwards  trans. 
Uted  to  the  Cathedral  there  on  the  4th  July,  a  day 
also  celebrated  by  the  Church  of    Rome;    and  his 
shrine  worked  the  usual  miracles.     The  most  notabU 
legend  eonoerning  him  is  the  dividing  his  cloak  with  a 
beggar.    This  oloak,   miraonlossly   preserved,  wm 
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deemp'l  a  mo>«t  kol j  relio ;  and,  b^*n(r  o  rripd  h- fore 
thp  F'-enoh  monnroh8  when  war  was  'l-'olared,  neT«r 
fail'd  to  eO"»ur''  fiotory.  Another  legend  i«  that.  St. 
Martin,  on  jonrnftvinp:  to  Rome,  set  out  on  foot ;  but 
the  dpvi',  mcotingr  ]vm  V>y  the  way,  tanntod  hira  with 
not  n«in?  a  moans  '>f  onvft'ano-*  mnr<*  anit  M.^  to  hia 
rank,  ha%  in  an  ins»  tn^  t^o  biflh«^p  chHneei  hia  fc*  r- 
mei'f'^r  ihtt>  a  m  i)»s  an!  juibdo'  nn  iU  h  ok,  nrging 
itt'i  full  -pno-1  wli-n  't  s>«'kM)(id  it"!  pace  l^y  ranking 
the  fii'^n  of  t}iM  cross.  Tiirt  f*' -nt  ot  Sr.  M  irtin 
coon '■••!' ^  H<  Vo  lirno  wli.>n  ca^tl«>  wpre  f-irra^rly 
kill"  ^  i"''  Halt'd  d  •wn  f  r  'ho  winter,  wa^  h  M  i8  a 
grott  f.'a-<-^av  *»!'  "vor  Rur^pe.  Am,  nt  t'lia  time, 
Ijee^"  'ir.'  in  Mirh  fl  .vonr.  th  -v  fo'-m  rnvrt  •  f  'ho  f(>ft8t  ; 
it  b-ing  pa'd  th  it  w^lPH  ?t.  M  irtin  was  oloot'd  a 
bish  >p  h<s  hid  himself,  but  was  di^ow  re  ^  by  that 
bird.  Alfubd  Buuton. 


Saturday,  October  8th,  1881. 


<!9  II  e  r  ( e  9. 

[556]  Wbltino  — U  i<»  a  ooraraon  thtnp  in  this 
part  of  CheRhire  wh**!)  a  b>y  has  bad  a  sound  thraBh- 
ingto  s«y  Uiat  he  hwg  had  *'a  ffood  w»dtiM,kr  "  Can  any 
your  rnaders  cive  the  origin  of  the    v»'Tb    to  welt  t 

[557  ]  Glasgow  ST RBKT,  Stockport.  —  A  fpw 
weeks  ago  T  cara»>  across  an  old  map,  snowing  a  large 
portion  of  proppr^y  J  nd  streets  in  Sloo^port  as  they 
app^'arel  about  40  years  a/o.  In  lo  kinw  it  over  I 
was  f»urprii«ed  to  find  that",  the  second  ptrcft  on  the 
right-hanl  Hide  of  Gre«  k-st^pe^,  now  o »11ed  *' Blaok- 
■haw-str.iflt,"  wa^  then  named  **  G'a-gow-street." 
Can  any  ouo  ezp'aiy  when  and  why  the  ohange  ? 

Mao. 


Mbxioo  is  a  land  of  wonders,  from  its  Aztec  chil- 
dren to  its  feather  pictures,  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  learn  that  the  greac  central  part  of  the 
western  continent  possesses  the  most  wonderiul 
tree  in  the  world.  Ihis  tree  is  the  Tamai  Caapi^  and 
it  is  said  to  grow  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet.  It  pos- 
sesses the  peculiar  faculty  of ''attracting,  absorb- 
ing, condensing,  an  i  finallv  giving  forth  whatever 
moisture  there  may  be  in  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere.'* Thus  it  happens  that  the  "plant"  is 
generally  found  in  dry  districts,  and  in  the  snmmex 
time  when  the  land  is  parched  and  the  water-courses 
dried  up  the  Tainai  C^iapi  comes  to  the  rescue  and 
**  rains."  The  water  is  said  to  come  "  ceaselessly 
dripping  down  from  trunk  and  branch"  until  the 
lie  1  iibourhood  of  the  tree  is  turned  into  a  morass, 
i  i  unately  providence  has  dealt  with  old  England 
bv>  .*erally  in  the  mutter  of  water  thin  year  we  havo 
no  ueed  for  such  tree.  Still,  the  Tamai  Cotpi  would 
be  esoeedingly  useful  in  teetotal  families. 


Eehc  of  THtf  Old  Court  Leet  of  the  Manor 

AND  Baront  of  Stockport. 
[{"358  ]     The  following,'  document  was  lent  to  me  by 
he  isle  Mr  Jf-sc  jh  AUop,  of  He'iton  Lane,  December 
th,    1871),    ai'd   this  is   a  faitl  f  .1    copy  :—*' Joseph 
Alsop,  you  >'ie   h^rt-by   required,   b^    5onr^elf  or  a 
FuflQcimt  lah.'uier,  toa-tenl  tt  tl'v>  hou-e  (.1  Thomas 
Bibhy,  in  the  Ma>ket  Place,    within  tht-  iovMiehipof 
Stock[)oit,  with  a  pick  and   a  shovel,   on   the   23rd, 
24th,  25th,  2Gtli,27th,  and  28th  rajs  of   Maicb,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  <ach  day,  in  order  to 
l-crform  puch  duty  upon  the  higliways  within   the 
said  township  of  Stockport  as  b'ih.I   he  required   by 
the  purvey orF,  purbuant  lo  the  Act  pnB.s(?d  in  the  13th 
year  of  the  reign  of  his   Majesty  Kit  g  George  the 
Third,  for  the  amendment  and   prep«  rvaticn  of  the 
hit^liWHya.      Dated  this  2ri  <'ay  of  MaiGh,   1795.— 
Samuel  Oldkn©r,  Thomas  Bibby,    Fly  Cbowthe«» 
Buivejors."      Indtrthe  old  n  ai  oiia1  sjFtem  there 
were    ( fficers  aj  pointed     called    Bca\ent;ers,  whose 
dutyit  wiiB  toHee  that   the  inhabitants   of   the  town 
OBce  a  week  aileHSt,  cleaned  their  part  t  f    the  street 
opposite  or  near  their  houses,  phopa,  and    buildings, 
BO  that  there  would  be  no  annoyance  with  the  mud 
or  ditt.  ^'  ^• 

Eandall  of  Chbsteb. 
[659.]    We  otten  bear  of  Band«ll,  the  t  hird  Earl  of 
Chester,  and  hia  wonderful  exploits,  which  are  said 
to  have  afforded  subjectB  for  the  minstiel's  art.    Mr 
Mortimer,    in   the    "Transactions  of    the    Hiator^® 
Society  of  Lancashire," vol. 4,  page  93,  says  he  attained 
great  celebrity,  and  we  also  find  that  Robert  Long- 
land,  or  John  Malvern,  gives  a  cntious  illustration  of 
the  Earl's  notoriety  in  song  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote.    An  ignorant  monk,  attempting  to  chant  mass* 
pleads  as  an  esouse  for  his  inability  to  perform  it : — 
I  cannot  Pater  Foster  as  the  prlert  it   ayngeth, 
Bub  I  can  rime  of  Bobin  Hood,  and  of  Haudull  of  Cheater, 
But  of  our  loxd  asd  ladye  I  leme  nothing  at  alL 
Are  any  of  theae  productions  still  extant  ?  So  far  none 
have  been  found,  but  it  would  be  a  boon  if  our  ancient 
Cheshire  gentry  wouli  search   their  reoc  rda.     No 
doubt  many  interesting  documents  njight  be  found 
which  would  add  materially  to  our  store  of  anti- 
quarian knowledge,  B.  H. 
Thb  Stockport  Voluntzebs  of  1797. 
[660.]    A  copy  of  TKb  Sun  newspajer  for  Jtm* 
6ih,  1797,  oontaiuing  the  following  reporfc  of  a  meetiBc 
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of  Voluateera  in  the  Wharf  Mea'low,  Stockport,  has 
been  kindly  lent  to  us  by  Mr  Lowi»,  Oalton  Bank, 
Altrincham  :— '*  Stockport,  Jane  lat,  1797.— On  Mon- 
day, the  tiOth  alt.,  the  Stockport  Loyal  Volunteers 
were  reviewed  by  General  George  Provost,  on  which 
occa-«ion  several  thousand  people atteudeil,  and  many 
more  probably  would  have  atteadwd  if  the  weather 
Lad  be»n  fHVonrablo.  The  extreme  wetness  of  the 
drty  prevf^nted  the  corps  from  goin.<  thronijh  tfeeir 
firintzs  and  part  of  their  maaoeuvres.  flowever,  what 
part  th(»y  did  go  through  by  no  means  dimini.?hes 
their  cst^blislied  merit  as  a  regular  atid  well-disci- 
plined corps.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  Geuernl  was 
pleiS'^d  to  pa^s^reat  encomiums  on  them.  No  less 
th«n  the  number  of  2,170  Freemisons  and  members 
of  different  friendly  societies  in  the  neighbourhood 
assembled  on  the  exercise  p^oaud  with  their  flags, 
muf>io.  &c.,  out  of  compliment  and  respeut  to  the 
Volunteers,  and  formed  themselves  so  as  to  keep 
«very  artemive  square  entire.  After  the  review  was 
over  the  officers  f'trmed  the  hollow  squire  to  receive 
the  tddress  of  the  Mason  and  friendly  societies, 
which  was  delivered  with  heartfelt  energy  by  Bro, 
John  Lowe,  of  Lodge  No.  26S,  as  follows  :— Gentle- 
men,—You  elorionsly  oame  forward  at  a  time  when 
yon  saw  your  country  in  danger,  and  are  now    ready 

to  crush  that  spirit  of  revolt  which  has  lately,  un- 
happily,    been     manifested     by     a     daring      set 

of  men  who  are  made  the    immediate  instruments 

of  existing  sedition  and   rebellion   in  the  coantry. 

whose  wish     is    a    revelution     and    the    subver- 

flion  of  our  happy  system,  in  order  to  establish  a  Be" 

publican  Government,  of  which  3'ou  ctn  have   no 

Tery  favourdible  idea  if  you  take  a  retrospect  of  the 

transactions     of     that     ill-fated     country     where 

the  conseqaences  have  been  so  recently  exemplified  • 

Wo  applaud— nay,  we  revere  you  for  the  cause  you 

have  espoQsed  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  virtue,  that  of  pro- 

tooting  and  preserving  a  good  and  exoellent  monarch , 

a  ooostitutiou  unequalled,  and  a  country  (though 

-comparatively  small)  unrivalled  by  any  nation  on 

oarth.     Could  you  bear  to  see  the  standard  of  liberty 

{which  is  nothing  but  universal  anarchy)  erected  in 

this  iile,  and  your  solitary  laws  violated  ?     No»  we 

are  sure  you  coul  \  not,  for  you  are  too  sensible  of  the 

liberty  you  already  enjoy,  when  contrasted  with  the 

licentious  excesses  termed  liberty  by  the  French, 

We  know  jou  are  Qrm,  and  in  the  line  of  evei-y 

mason,  and  pf  every,  friendly  associate  for  whd'm  I 

Mve  at  this. period  the  honour  bo  address-^yea,  m 

the  name  of  our  Almightj  Founder,  I  exliort  ydtt  'to 

^ntinue  m  the  persoTeranoe  of  your  duty  as  soldiers 

d  as  men.    Lei  hd  foreign  6t  eVen  domestic  enem^ 


however  powerful,  allnre  yon  from  the  full  'isch  .rge 
of  that  «laty.  Siould  the  foreign  foe  approach  your 
coasts,  lay  asile  all  privite  oonaide'-atiois,  and, 
stituuUt-xl  by  tue  general  cause,  bol  lly  niviuceto 
m'-'pttliem;  think  nob  then,  for  it  is  f)r  yonrselves 
alone  vt»u  fii^iit;  it  is  for  yoar  ovvn  f>imily  aul  yoar 
country — ill  tU  it  i-  detr  to  Brifons— whether  you 
survive  your  j^lorious  and  pitriotic  ex  nions  or  not 
a  j'l.st  trib'ife  will  ba  pail  by  a '-jra'»*f'il  c  mutry. 
You  will  live  reordel  in  th^^  historic  pif?n  that  yon 
have  been  of  ease'i'id  servife  in  s«ciri'u  in  the 
neighbourhood  publiotranqnillity  We  wrrt  hap'iy  in 
prononncing  that  the  loyilhy  of  Stockport  i^  triu»«- 
phant  over  rebellion.  An  individuil*  possesses  not 
the  power  to  shike  it..  We  ire  oonfi  leat  \  o'l  will 
never  evince  such  weakness  as  t>  become  converts  to 
a  cause  that  betrays  snob  de(;ener>icv  and  bas'^ness. 
The  incendiaries  who  may  attempt  to  proselytise  yon 
are  deserving  of  being  trampled  with  the  .lust.  We 
all  unite  in  a  Arm  way,  that  your  arms  may  prove 
succensful.  without  the  occasion  of  being  pointed 
against  a  fellow-countryman.  But  if  your  brother 
should  become  a  traitor,  every  tie  of  afif^^otion  is  then 
alienated,  and  your  hand  recoils  at  the  trigger  when 
so  justified.  None  of  as,  I  am  sure,  delijht  in  hos- 
tiliti*  s ;  on  the  contrary,  we  desire  a  peace,  and  wo 
trost  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  enjoy 
one  that  is  tionourable  to  the  natlm,  not  dictated  by 
the  enemy,  for  they  well  know  we  are  in  a  situation 
to  resist  their  arrogant  propositions.  I  close  this 
humble  address  with  the  general  voice  of  this  re- 
spectable and  extensive  body,  wishing  most  fer- 
vently prosperity  to  the  Stockport  Volunteers  and 
their  oause,  and  that  the  Great  Governor  of  thB 
Universe  will  preserve  our  graoious  Sovereign,  King 
Goorge,  in  the  long  and  undisturbed  t^pjeyment  of 
his  heali£i,  power,  and  the  love  of  his  sobjeots. 

God  save  the  King." 
Three  times  three  cheers  were  then  given,  and  the 
corps  marched  from  the  ground  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  with  the  utmost  harmony  and 
hilarity. 

*  Alluding  to  Ifr  Thelvall,  who  had  lately  Isctorsi  at  Stockport. 

Ed. 
Thi  Intbnsi  Fbost  or  1739-40. 

[561.]  There  iej,  indeed,  a  sad  period  in  onr  local 
history  to  look  back  upon.  During  the  greatest  part 
of  this  winter  the  poor  were  grievously  afflicted  in 
oonseqaeooe  of  the  severe  frost*  which  began  at 
Christinas  and  continued  intil  the  latter  end  of 
Febrnary.  The  river  wis  f rosin,  and  also  the  brooks 
and  pools  in  .this  locality.  The  navigation  on  the 
rivers  was  stopped,  and  tbns  number^  of  people  were 
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thrown  out  of  employment.  The  frnitB  of  the  earth 
were  chilled  to  death,  and  many  persons  died  m  Bng. 
land,  and  this  oalaimity  was  more  deeply  felt  m  the 
poor  could  not  afford  to  snpply  themseWes  with  ooa* 
»nd  fuel,  which  were  adTanoed  in  price  in  proportion 
to  the  BCTerity  and  continuance  of  the  frost.  The 
«1aii8  known  an  out-door  labourers  were  aow  deprived 
of  all  means  of  subeietonoe.  many  kinds  of  roanufac- 
taries  were  laid  iJle.  a<*  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  carry  them  on.  Provisions  rose  in  price,  and 
there  was  almost  a  dearth.  There  were  many 
wretched  and  distressed  families  who  must  hava 
perished  had  it  not  been  for  the  liberal  hand  of 
charity,  for  uncommon  pains  were  taken  to  find  out 
•nd  relieve  the  sick,  the  suf  ering,  and  the  distressed. 


PiBBT  CO-OPBRATIVE    STOEBS,    OB   SOCIBTY,  IN 

l<TOCKPOBT. 

(No.  891.    July  tod.) 
r562.J    I  am  astonished  that  no  one  has  yet  an- 
swered the  question  of  «  Beg.  H."    From  information 
I  have  gathered,  the  first  known  was  held  at  (what 
was  then  called)  the  Top-o'-th'-HiU,  now  Gale  Green, 
It  was  founded  about  the  year  1828,  at  a  shop  in 
Buckley  Holme's  Building.    The  chief  instigator  in 
oommencing  the  stores  was   a  Mr  John  Snerp,  secre- 
tary to  the  Weavers*  Society,  who  about  1828  resided 
near  the  above  premises.    He  afterwards  removed  to 
Lancashire  Hill,  and  flourished  for  a  many  years  as 
■choolmaster— he  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  Heginbotham'. 
History  of  Stockport  (Part  1.)     He  was  secreUry  of 
the  stores  until  broken  up.    The  society   was  formed 
to  put  an  end  to  "  badge  shops."  many  of  which  were 
then  in  exiatence.    Tt  commenced  with  17  members, 
chiefly  silk  weavers  and  brickmakers.    They  after- 
wards removed  to  more  convenient  premises  in  Hill- 
gate,  opposite  the  now  Shakespeare  Vaults.    Mr  and 
Mrs  Harrop  were  the  first  shop  attendants,  and  on 
removal   to    Hillgate,   a   Mr   Pidler  took  the  sole 
management.    After  a  short  period,  he,  it  appeared, 
was  deficient  in  his  accounts,  and  to  prev**nt  trouble, 
went  to  America.      Mr  Harrop  resided  a  few  years 
ago  in  Brook-street,  Waterloo,  and  carried  on  busi- 
ness as  a  tailor.      He  naw  resides    near  Ardwiok 
Green,  with  his  son.   If  any  old  reader  of  y  oar  "Notes 
and  Queries  "  can  throw  more  light  on   this,  well  and 
good ;  some  one  surely  can,  and  it  will  be,  no  doubt 

interesting.  ^*  ^'  ^* 

Thb  Qott. 
(Qaary602,608.    Aug.  S7,  B^^  S.) 
L663.]    That  ibe    Mersey    really     commences   at 


Woodhead,  and  act  at  its  junction  with  the  Tame,  is 
proved  by  the  maps  published  prior  to  the  one  given  in 
Aiken's  work.  Christopher  Saxton's  Map  of  Cheshire, 
1577,  shows  the  Marsee  flui  (vuia)  as  rising  at  the 
Woodheade.  Most  of  the  neighbcnring  villages  are 
shewn  in  this  map,  as  Hollingwortb,  Gloasop,  Mot- 
terum,  Cbalsworth,  Mellor,  Chap  (el),  Botbumsall, 
Marpnl  Ckap,  Goyt  Hall,  Portweod  Hall,  Harden, 
Tnrtinton,  Norbnry,  Stokport,  Bedyshe,  Bromhall, 
Che(^le,  &c.,  the  names  having  the  same  spelling  al 
most  as  at  present.  King,  in  his  *'  Vale-Royall  of 
England,"  1656,  fol.  p.  21,  describing  the  oonrse  of 
the  Mersey,  says :  "The  Marsey  is  the  second  river 
of  Cheshire,  which  springeth  at  a  place  called  the 
Wood  Head,  amongst  the  Peak  Hills,  where  these 
three  shires — Yorkshire,  Darbishire,  and  Cheshire,  do 
joyn  together,  and  keepeth  his  course  south-west  to 
Mottram-in-Longdendale,  being  the  limit  and  mark 
between  Darbishire  and  Cheshire  from  the  very  Head» 
until  it  meet  with  a  email  river  named  Goit,  which  is 
three  miles  beneath  the  said  Mottram,  where  lurning 
west,  it  crosseth  over  a  corner  of  Cheshire  (wherebj 
it  hath  Cheshire  on  both  sides),  and  oometh  to  the 
market  town  of  Stopiord,  but  before  it  come  there  it 
taketh  in  the  Tame,  which  departeth  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire,  till  it  meet  with  the  Marsey."  This  is 
also  borne  out  by  the  map  which  accompanies  King's 
work.  Emanuel  Bower's  map  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster also  shews  the  Mersey  as  rising  at  Woodhead» 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  name 
Etherow  came  to  be  applied  to  that  portion  of  the 
river  between  the  Goyt  and  Woodhead.  I  cannot 
find  the  name  mentioned  before  the  date  of  Aiken'a 
map ;  but  have  numerous  references  to  it  since  that 
time,  some  writers  stating  that  the  Mersey  commencea 
at  the  junction  of  the  Tame,  and  others  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Etherow.  The  one-inch  ordnance  map, 
published  in  1842,  snpporte  this  last  view,  and  I  sup- 
pose, must  now  be  accepted  as  the  firal  and  correct 
^jae,  Alfred  Burton. 

Gbixlow. 
(Query  No.  869— June  96.) 
[664J  Since  writing  the  notes  respecting  Grimlow, 
an  old  chronology  has  been  found  amongst  some 
family  papers  from  which  the  following  extracte  are 
made:— 1694.  Mary,  wife  of  Dr.  Birch  was  buried  in 
(he  summer  house  in  the  garden  at  Grindlow.  The 
tomb  of  Dr  Birch  and  his  wife  existed  at  Longsight 
HaU  about  1860,  May  10.  1778.  Francis  Beynolda, 
Bsq.,  of  Strangeways  Hall,  owner  of  Grindlow  Manh 
Farm,MJP.  for  Lancashire,  died  August  8th.  He 
tbe  lathei  of  the  Ute  lord  Dude.    1786.  Second 
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Baron  of  Ducie  died,  oweer  of  Grindlow  M  rs'i. 
1806.  Grindlow  Marah  and  Midway  ezempt  from 
chief  rent.  Lonigpiight  is  also  mentioned  in  my  first 
oommanioation,  and  we  learn  from  the  same  chro- 
Bologytbat  in  1751  Longsight  or  Rushford  Bridge 
-was  ereoted  over  G-ore  or  B'lsh  Brook,  and  also  in 
1754  a  flying  coach  passed  throagh  Longsight,  per- 
forming the  distance  between  London  and  Longsigkt 
in  4^  days,  barring  accideafs.  Other  incidents  are 
recorded  relating  to  Lont^sight ;  in  1818  the  Rash 
cart  was  received  at  Longsight,  after  being  discon- 
tiuaed  for  62  years.  £.  H. 

Paschil  Koos. 

(QoeiyNo.  898- July  8.) 

[565  ]    It  is,  I  belieTe,  a  mistake  to  name  them 

p€ace  eggs,  though  not  annsnal.    I  have  adopted  the 

Impelling  to  be  foand  in  Webster's  Dictionary,  where  I 

find  ''  Pasoh  egg,  an  e^g  stained  and  presented  to 

yoaag  persons  about  the  ti'ne  of  Easter.    Pasqne 

flower,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Anemone  (A.,  pnlsatilla) 

having  large  parple  flowers.    It  grows  in  Barope, 

and  nsaally  flowers  about  Easter."    The  root  is,  of 

conrse,  the  same  as  that  of  Paschal,  and  is  ultimately 

derived  from  the  Hebrew  peaach,  from   pasach,  to 

pass  over.    Hone  gives  the  forms  p^cet  paate^  poach, 

and  paaff;   and  states  that   in  Cambridgeshire  the 

word  pasch  is  still  in  use,  and  applied  to  a  lower 

which  appears  about  Easter  on  the  Gogmagog  hills 

and  its  environs.    Hone  sta'es  that  "  Four  hundred 

eggs  we  bought  for  18  pence  in  the  time  of  Edward 

I.,  as  appears  by  a  royal  roll  in  the  Tower ;  from 

whenoe  it  also  appears  they  were  purchased  for  the 

purpose  of  being  boiled  and  stained,  or  covered  with 

leaf  gold,   and  afterwards  distributed   to  the  royal 

honsehold   at   Easter.       They    were   formeily  oon- 

aeorated,  and  the  ritual   of  Pope  Paul  Y.,  for  these 

of  Bngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  contains  the  form 

of  consecration.    On  Easter-eve  and  Easter-day  the 

heads  of  families  sent  to  the  Ohurch  large  ohaigers, 

filled   with   the   hard-boiled  eggs,    and  there    the 

**  creature  of  eggs"  became  sacred  by  virtue  of  holy 

water,  crossing,  and  so  on."    Ohambers  says,  "  The 

eastern  of  distributing  the  pace,  oxpaaoheege,  which 

was  onoe  almost  universal  amongst  Christians,  is  still 

observed  by  children,  and  by  the  peasantry  in  Lansoa 

■hire.    Even  in  Scotland,  where  the  great  festivals 

have  for  centuries  been  suppressed,  the  young  people 

still     get    their     hard-boiled     dyed    eggs,    whioh 

they     roll    about    or     throw,     and    finally    eat.' 

That  Easter  eggs  evea  now  are  not  peculiar  to  the 

north  of  Europe  will  be  seen  from  the  following  ex« 


tract.      MrW.  W.  Story,  writing  of  Easter  castoms 
of  to-day  at  Rome,  says  :  -'*  Still  anorher  indication 
of  the  approach  of    Holy  Week  is  the  E^at'^regg. 
Sometimes  it  is  stained  yellow,  purple,  red,   green,  or 
striped    with    various    colours;     sometimes    it  is 
crowned  with  paste-work,  represntiug  in  a    most 
primitive  way  a  hen,  her  bo  ly   being  the   e-g,  and 
her  pastry  head  adorned  with  a  disproportionately 
tall  feather.      These  e^ygs  are  exposed  for  s  ile  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets,  and  bought  by  everybody,  and 
every  sort  of  ingenious  device  is  reported  to    at- 
tract customers  and  render  them  attrctive.      This 
custom  is  probably  derived  from  the  B  ist,  where  the 
eggis  the  symbol  of  the  primitive  state  of  the  world 
and    of   the  creation   of   tfjiugs.      Tlie    new  year 
formerly  began  at  the  spring  equinon,  about  Easter ; 
and  at  that  period  of  the  renewal  of  nature  a  festiva 
was  celebrated  in   the    now   moon   of    the  month 
Phamenoth,  in  honour  of  Oseris.  when  the  ptinted 
and  gilded  eggs   were   exohauged    as    presents,  in 
reference  to  the  beginning  of   things.      The  trans- 
ference of   the  commencement  of  the  year  to  Jaaaary 
deprived    the     Pasohal     egg     of    its   signifleanoe. 
Formerly,  in  France,  and  still  in  Bussia,  as  in  Italy, 
it  had  a  religious  significance,  and    was  never  dis 
tributed  until  it  had  received  a  solemn  benediction, 
On  Good  Friday  a  priest,  in  his  robes,  with  an  atten- 
dant, may  be  seen  going  into  every  door  in  the  street 
to  bless  the  house,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  eggs. 
The  last,  coloured  and  arranged  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  individual,  are  spread  upon   a    table, 
which  is  deoorated  with  box,  flowers,  and  whatever 
ornamental  dishes  the  family  possesses.      The  priest 
is  roeeived  with  bows  at  the  door,  and  when  the 
benediction  is  over  he  is  rewarded  with  tne  gratuity 
of  a  paiU  or  a  acuio,  according  to  the  piety  and 
pnrse  of  the  proprietor;    while  into  the  basket  of  his 
attendant  is  always  dropped  a  ^a^no^^o,  a  couple  of 
eggSt  and  a  haioceot  or  some  such  trifle.'* — "Boba  d, 
Boma,"  vol.  i.,  p.  99.  K.  E. 

LirriMO  AT  Easier. 

(Qtwrise  419-500.-^alTl6,  Aognst  96.) 

[566.]  I  find  an  aeeount  of  this  cuBtom  in  Hone's- 
*'  Every-day  Book,"  p.  422,  under  the  date  of  April  i. 
Mr  Ellis  inserts,  in  his  edition  of  Mr  Brand's  **  Popiu 
lar  Antiquities,"  a  letter  from  Mr  Thomas  Loggan,  of 
Basinghall-Btreet,  from  whence  the  following  extract 
is  made.  MrLeggaa  says:'*'!  was  sitting  alone 
last  Easter  I  Taeeday,  at  breaJcfast,  at  the  Talbot, 
in  Shrensbury,  when  I  w»b  suipiited  by  the  entrance- 
of  all  the  female  servants  of  tUc  hoobe. handing  in 
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armchair,  lined  with  white,  and  decorated  with  rib- 
bons and  favours  uf  diffeieat  coloars.      I  asked  tliem 
what  (liey  wa'ited ;   tbeir  answer  wa<i  they  oame   to 
heave  lue  ;    it  was   tUe  castoin  of  the  pl'ice  on    that 
morning,  and  t:\%y   hop-d  I  would  take  a   seat   in 
th  'ir  ( ii'Ur.      Ii  was  imp  >Bsible  not  to  comply  with  a 
requ'st  very  tuodcbtly  made,  and  te  a  aet  of  nymphs 
in  tiieii   beat  apparel,  and   SHTcral  of  them   uuvler 
twenty.      I  wished   to  kee  all    the    ceremony,    and 
seated  m> Belt  accord inj^ly.       Ltie  group  then   lifted 
me     from     the    Krouui,     turned    the    chair  abuut, 
and  had     tlm      felicity     of     a    salute     from 

each.  I  tdd  them  I  supposed  there  was 
a  fee  due  npoa  the  ooei«Biou.  and  was  answertd  in  the 
afflimaiive;  and,  having  satitifled  the  damsels  in  this 
respect,  they  withdrew  to  heave  others.  At  this 
time  I  had  never  heard  oi  such  a  custom ;  but,]  on 
enquiry,  I  found  that  on  Easter  Monday,  between 
nine  and  12,  the  men  heive  the  women  in  the  same 
manner  aH  on  the  Tues<lay,  between  the  same  hours, 
the  women  heave  the  men."  **  In  LaucaBbire,  8taf- 
fordahire,  Warwickshire,  and  some  other  parts  of 
England,  there  prevails  the  custom  of  heaving  or 
lifting  at  Easter- tide.  This  is  performed  mostly  in 
the  opea  street,  though  sometimes  it  is  insisted  on, 
and  submitted  to,  wituin  the  house.  People  form 
nto  parties  of  eight  or  a  dozen,  or  even  more,  and 
from  every  one  lifted  or  heaved  they  extort  a  contri- 
bution. The  late  Mr  Lysons  read  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquarians  an  extract  from  a  roll  in  bis  custody  as 
keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  which 
contains  a  payment  to  certain  Kdies  and  maids  of 
hoDOur  for  taking  King  Edward  I.  in  his  bed  at 
Easter ;  from  whence  it  has  been  presumed  that  he 
was  I  iiiied,  on  the  authority  of  that  custom,  which  is 
said  to  have  prevailed  among  all  ranks  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  usage  is  a  Tulwar  oommemoratipn 
oX  the  resurrection  which  the  festival  of  Easter  cele- 
brates. Lifting  or  heaving  di£Fers  a  little  in  different 
places.  In  some  parts  the  person  is  laid  horizontally' 
in  others  placed  in  a  pitting  position  on  the  bearers 
hands.  Usually,  when  lifting  or  heaving  is  within 
doors,  a  chair  is  produced,  but  in  all  cases  the  cere- 
mony is  incomplete  without  three  distinct  elevataons." 
In  Chambers'  "Book  of  Days"  also  ths  custom  is 
mentioned  (March  27,  p,  425).  '*  In  Lanoashure  and 
in  Cheshire,  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire,  and 
perhaps  in  other  coonties,  the  ridiculous  custom  of 
heaving  or  lifting  is  practiced.  On  Easter  Monday 
the  men  lift  the  women,  and  on  Easter  Tuesday  the 
women  lift  or  heave  the  men.  The  process  is  per- 
|Ormed  by  two  lusty  men  or  women  joining  their 


hands  ac.ois  each  other's  wrists,  then  making  the 
person  to  be  heaved  sit  down  on  their  arms,   they 
lift  him  up  aloft  two  or  three  times,  and  often  oarry 
him  several  yardls  along  a  street.    A  grave  clorgyman* 
who  happened  K)  be  passing  through  a  town  in  Lan- 
cashire, un  an  Easter  Tuesday,  and  having  to  stay  an 
hourortuoat  an  ina,  was   astonished   by  three  or 
four     luHty      women     rushing      iuto      his     room 
exclaimiug      they       had       come      to      lift      him 
*  To  lift  me,"  exolaimed  the  amaaed   divine  ;  "  what 
Can  you  mean  ?"    "  Why,  your  reverence,  we'r*»  com* 
to  lift  you  'cause  it's   Easter  Tn«»Rday."      "  Lift  me 
because  it's  Easter  Tuesday  ?      I  don't  unilarBtand  p 
Is  there  any  snob  c  nstom  hare  ?'    **  Yes,  to  be  sure  ;• 
why,  don't  you  kuow  ?  All  us  women  was  lifted  yester- 
day ;  aud  us  lifts  the  men  to-day  Id  turn.  And,fn  conrso^ 
it's  our  reights  and  duties  to  lift  'em."      Aftf  r  a  littl« 
further  parley  the  reverend  traveller   compromised 
with  bis  fair   visitors    for    half-a-crown,    and  thna 
escaped   the  dreaded  oompliment.      In  Darham,  on 
Easter  Monday,  the  men  claim  the  privilege  to  take 
off  tke  women's  shoes,  and  the  next  day  the  women 
retaliate.  E.E. 


[667.]  AuTBOBSHiP  OF  Lines. — Can  any  oorre- 
spoodent  give  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  song  eon* 
taining  the  followiog  worde  ? 

Gold  winter  is  o<>me  with  his  cold  ohillinti  breath. 
And  the  kaTt«  are  all  fallen  from  the  trees. 

All  natare  seams  toaohe4  by  the  finger  ef  death. 
And  the  atreams  are  beginning  to  freeze. 

And  if  they  can,   will  they   kindly   give   the    song 
oompIetelyP  T.J. 


Wn-   AND    HUMOUR 

dTAiO  of  civilisation— tha  postage  stamp. 

If  the  keeper  of  a  jail  ia  a  gaoler,  why  isn't  the  kMpsv 
of  a  prison  a  prieouer  ? 

It  is  better  to  need  relief  than  to  want  a  heart  to 
give  it. 

It  is  bliss  to  leani  ieaaona  In  love,  for  woman  la  oar 

teaoher.  ^  ,  ^.  .^ 

He  that  finds  a  thing  steals  It  if  ho  eudenvoure  not  i» 

restore  it. 

ALTBOcan  a  trcman  s  age  Is  undeniably  her  own,  atiA 
does  not  own  it.  r 

There  ih  a  Philadeluhian  who  rejoices  in  tho  Q»me 
of  Drovdopnl**.  fee  ^ea!e  quite  cnt  up  when  he  fa  ad- 
dresofid  as  I>ri&d:;::3l€R; 
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Satueday,  Octobeb  15th,  1881. 

Notes* 

The  Parish  Bsadles. 
[568.]  I  heard  a  local  tranitiou  the  other  day 
wbich  is  amusiDK.  th()U;jh  I  ca(<iiot.  yonch  for  its 
truth.  lu  thH  s:oud  oU  times,  how  len^  a«.'o  I  know 
not|itWHB  the  habit  of  the  heudlcs  ot  the  Pariah 
Church  of  St I'ck port  to  waylay  tluring  tlje  hours  of 
diWoe  t-ervice  all  those  wliom  they  founl  wandering 
abont  the  pubHc  thorou^^hfares,  au'l  to  leud  them 
nolens  voleus  into  the  church,  there  to  be  detained 
until  service  whs  ovor.  h>uch  was  the  custom  ;  bnt 
one  Sunday  it  was  attended  with  petuliarly  ncforta- 
nate  circnmstaucei.  In  those  d^yg  dwt^lt  in  Churoh- 
gate  a  worthy  baker,  whoFe  name  has  not  come  down 
tome.  To  his  care  the  pious  pariBbioBers,  as  they 
wended  their  way  to  ebnrch,  were  wont  to  leave  their 
Sunday  dinners  to  be  baked  ready  for  their  return 
irom  their  d^voti:>n8.  Now,  on  the  Sunday  in  ques- 
tioc  the  baker,  having  attended  to  bis  work,  had  a 
tw  spare  minute-i,  which  h^  employed  in  strolling 
up  and  down  Churohgate  for  a  breath  of  fre^sh  air. 
The  wary  beidles  Haw  and  seised  their  prey,  and  in 
spite  of  all  protests  hurried  the  baker  ofif  to  ohurch, 
A-nA  held  him  there  a  priBoner  till  the  Hector  bad 
fluiebed  bis  eloquent  sermon  and  proiiouaced  the 
blessing.  Meanwhile,  the  dinners  of  the  congregation 
left  too  long  UDtended,  were  spoilt;  and  by  the  length 
of  bis  sermon  the  eloquent  Bector  turned  a  feast  day 
into  a  fast.  14 ot  that  he  fared  better  than  the  rest, 
for  bis  dinner  teo  was  at  the  bakery  when  the  baker 
WAS  at  ckurch.  Perhaps  feomeone  else  can  fill  Iq 
i^ames  and  dates,  for  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
amy  one  can  now  identify  the  characters  in  this  tradi- 
tion orassigu  any  date  to  its  occurrence,  ani  whf>ther 
any  sncb  power  was  in  reality  exercised  by  thepaish 
beadles,  and  if  ^o,  up  to  what  perioi?  The  tradi- 
tion has,  I  sl'ould  think,  some  foundation  in  fact,  and 
though  it  had  none  woald  still  be  amusing  enough  to 
La  worth  the  telling. 

SUPPLXMXMTABT  NOTXS  TO  HlSTOBT  OF  LiNDOW. 

[569.]  On  the  ISth  March,  1872,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  Lindow,  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the 
eongregation,  and  a  committee  elected  to  promote 
the  building  of  a  sew  church  for  the  district.  The 
eommittee  thus  appointed  waited  on  the  Vioar  of 
Alderley  Edge  on  the  26th  March.  1872,  to  ask  bii 
oomeut  to  a  oborob  being  bniit,  and  to  bis  name 
Mag  edded  to  the  committee,  te  both  of  wkiob  he 


e  tn^'tited.    At  a  subnequent  meeting  at  the  Vicarage 
on  the  lOtk  April,  1872,  it  wa»  estimate'!  that  the  cost 
•f  the  new  church  would  amount  to  jB2,000  tad  land 
j£400  more.     Toraisbthid  sum  at  Lin  low  W'ts  found 
to  be  impessible,  and  an  a{>[)eal  wan  made  to  the 
wealthy    inhaMtanti    of   t!it'    surrounding   ilis'ricts, 
which  wart  welln  spowJi-l  to.     Me-ara   S.  M.s.-e}  and 
J.  B.  Noiil  (Otu  v,i:Le  api  o-u\v  i   u.a   tr-rismcra  to  the 
building  fund,  mal  the  subaciipti'  us   prov-  d  ^o  balis- 
factoiy  that  ajipl.tiationH  ior   the  esiiiuHtes    were  at, 
cnce  put  forward.     Mr  B.  Ht- 3  wooil,  rf  Aidei  l«-y  Edge 
was  selected  as  contractor,  and  Mr   \V.  B.^au-nont  as 
architect.    The  foundation-stone  whs  lai  I  ou  the  21st 
Jane,  1878,  by  the  Bi»hop  ot  Cht  .tor.    The  Lindow 
Cricket  Club  commenced  iu   1874,  Mr  R.  E.  Cromp- 
ton,  and  afterwards  Mr  Hope   hein^  fv»r  several  years 
the  chief  supporters.  A  r  markable  match  wa'>  pUyed 
at  Lindow  on  the  1st  September,    1877,  the  o^\  o^ing 
team   (employes  of  .  Messrs    Baunermau  au>l   :30ua 
Manchester)  being  ail  din  posed  of  for  one  ruu.    In 
October,  1871,  the  Lindow  Savings  B^nk  was  opened 
by  Mr  F.  O.  Kuspini.      On  the  16th  J  .nuary,   1875. 
Bishop  Byan,  of  Bradford,  Yorkbhire,  prtached  the 
opening  seimon  at  the  new  chu.ch.    The  Kev.  W. 
S.    Barnes-Slacke,  M.A.,   previoasly    cur^itn  at    St. 
Philip's,  Alderley  JEdge,  was  pluced  in  ci>ar^e  until 
sufficient    funds  could   be  got  together  to  torm  an 
endowment.    A  grand  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  fund  was 
opened  by  Mr  A.  Lowe,  of  Kyley   Hall,  at  the   St 
Philip's    Schoolrooms,    on    Wednesday,    28ih    Sep- 
tember, 1876.    It  was  continued  for  the  t'.ree  follow- 
ing days,  and  proved.a  great  success,  several  hundred 
pounds  being    realised.     During  November  of  the 
same  year  so  many  children  suffered  from  fever  that 
it  was  fobnd  necessary  to  close  the  school  for  several 
weeks.    On  the  12th  June,  1877,  the  church  and  yard 
were  consecrated,  and   Lindow  was  assign-  d  as  a 
separate  ecclesiastical  district  on  the  12ih  Deiembery 
1877,  the  Bev.  W.  S.  Barnes-Slacke   being  appointed 
as  the  first  yioar.    Under  his  charge  the  district  has 
made  continuous  progress.     Iu«  1876  a  new  row  of 
houses  was  built  near  the.schoolroom,  and  in  1879  a 
new  row  at  Dinger  Brow.     A  large  number  of  new 
bouses  having  been  built  near  the  Hard  Hill,  the 
population  was  considerably  augmented.     Tiie  day 
Bohool,wbich,numberedabout40in  1857, had  an  attend- 
ance of  over  100  in  1880.    The  Sunday  school  hhowed 
a  still  greater  increase,  having  about  160  nnmes.oa 
the  register  in  1881.    On  the  80th  April  the  organ 
was  epene,d.Mr  W.  Gouldtfaorpe  offlciatinc?  at  the 
same.    Mr  0.  Oensterdine,  who  was  the  choirmaster, 
was  the  originator  and  successful  promoter  of  thai 
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Addition  to  the  cburoh.  Mr  W.  Webb  wai  the  first 
person  married  there,  and  Mr  James  Kennedy  was 
the  firftt  pel  son  buried  in  the  yard,  on  the  4th  April, 
1878.  For  mauy  years  the  deceased  gentleman  had 
taken  a  ereiial  interest  iu  St.  John's  Ghorch,  Lindow, 
mnd  bis  hffeciioQ  for  the  flace  developed  to  SBch  an 
extent  tliat  he  decided  to  be  buried  in  the  yard.  He 
was  one  of  the  church  truBtees,  and  used  his  best 
endeAvourH  to  have  the  yard  opened  early.  The 
The  principal  gentry  attended  the  funeral,  and 
the  services  were  cnnductei  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Oon- 
sterdine  and  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Bames-Slaoke.  The 
coffin  bore  the  foUowins;  inscription :—"  James  Ken- 
nedy, dit^d  March  29th,  1878,  aged  70  years."  Thus 
before  a  year  had  pa^st  d  the  gentleman  who  had 
taken  snch  an  interest  in  the  yard  was  the  first  to  be 
interred  in  it.  The  following  table  shows  the  rapid 
pro/zress  of  the  dihtrict  siace  1836 : — 

Taar.  Hoiidob.  Popolation. 

Inhabited.  Empty.  Total.    Males.    Femalea.      Total. 
1886    ...       86....    0..     36  ....  100  ....    98  ....  193 
1871, Am?.   105  ....     7  ..  112  ....  v48  ....  220  ....  468 
18Bl,Aag.    154  ....  19        178  ....  317     ...  824  ....  641 

In    October,    1881.     Brook     Line   Bridge    is  being 

widened  and  otherwise  improved.  F.  M. 

Tradition  bespectino  Georoi  Fox  bking  at 
DuKiNFiELD  Cross. 

[570. ~|  The  Rev.  A.  Aspland  in  writing  on  this  sab. 
jeot  some  seven  years  agti  eays  "  It  has  long  been  a 
tradition  in  Dakii:field  that  George  Fox  oomneneed 
his  ministry  in  the  village  standing  on  the  cironlar 
stonOiand  leaning  ngaioat  the  cross  which  it  sna' 
tained.  It  was  Baid  that  whilst  driving  cattle  to  the 
Manchester  market  for  his  marter  he  rested  at  Dakin- 
field,  and  there  felt  his  first  call  to  the  ministry, 
which  led  him  afterwards  into  so  many  troubles  and 
dangers.  This  tradition  is  maintained  in  some 
rtapects  by  Fox's  journal.  In  that  he  states  that  he 
left  his  relations  and  wandered  aboot  the  country 
^'mighty  troabled/'  taking  counsel  of  such  professors 
as  he  met.  The  first  he  consulted  he  found  *  only  like 
a  hollow  empty  cask/  and  the  others  little  better.  He 
had  BOW  left  his  master,  of  whom  ho  sajs,  after  much 
self  laudation,  *  while  I  was  with  him  he  was  blessedi 
but  after  1  left  him  be  broke  and  came  to  nothing.' 
He  then  tells  us  that  he  was  attracted  into  Lancashire 
to  confer  with  a  woman  '  that  had  fasted  two  and  20 
days,'  bat  he  adds  *  she  was  under  a  temptation,'  by 
which  he  doubtless  means  she  was  an  imposter. 
*  Passing  on,  I  went  among  the  professors  at  Dukin- 
fleld  and  Manchester,  where  I  stayed  awhile,  and  de 
olared  the  ti  ulh  among  them.'  As  he  declares  this  to 
be  the  firdt  place  wber.i  he  spoke  pu  iiiolj,   te   tra 


ditioB  is  dusiained,  minus  the  drove  of  cattle,  as  the 
stone  cross  would  be  the  natural  pulpit  for  itinerant 
miDisters.  As  to  the  cross  itself,  it  was  planted  in 
the  ol  1  road  about  two-thirds  down.  Many  years  ago 
thecroHS  fell,  and  is  now  placed  in  the  garden  of  a 
neighbooring  tradesman ;  the  base  was  appropriated 
by  a  cottager  close  by.  I  ofiferrd  to  buy  it  (says  Mr 
Aspland)  and  had  it  thrown  in  on  the  purchase  of  a 
dosen  bcAom?.  On  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  croBs  I  endeavoured  to  restore  the  two 
stones  on  their  original  site,  but  nnsucc'^ssf ully.  On 
thf»  oomir>g  of  age  of  the  preeent  owner  of  the  Chtate, 
I  hope  the  restoration  may  be  made."  The  above 
was  written  in  1874,  can  any  of  your  readers  or 
*  correspondents  give  farther  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. E.H. 

Public-houses  in  Mamchesteb  amu  Neiohboubhood 

IV  1797. 
[571.]    There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk    and 
tinkering  at  the  Licensing  Act  indulged  in  for  the  last 
few  years,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  go  back  to  the  good 
old  times  of  1797.  when,  according  to  printed  instruo- 
tions  then  issued  to  the  Manchester  division  of  cen- 
stables,    the    police    were   informed    that    alehouse 
keepers  were  liable  to  forfeiture  unless    they    fully 
observed  the  following  recognisances  : — "  The  cen- 
ditjon  of  these  recognisances  are  such  that  whereas 
'the  above  bounden    alehouse  keepers    are   severally 
licensed  to  sell  ale  for'  one  whole  year,  from  the  29th 
day  of  this  present  month — September,  in  the  honsOg 
wherein  they  new  respectively  dwell :  Now  if  they 
or  any  of  them,  or  any  of  their    assigns,  or  any 
other  person,  or  persons,  selling  ale  by  virtue  of  the 
above   licences,  shall   neglect,  or   fail   to    keep  and 
maintain  good  order  and  rule,  or  suffer  any  unlawful 
games  to  be  used,  or  disorders  to  be  committed  in  bis, 
ber,  or  their  dwelling-house,  or  houses,  or  any  out- 
house, garden,  yard,  or  backside  thereto  belonging 
during  the  said  term,  of  his,  her,  or  their  licence  ;  or 
shall  permit,  or  suffer,  any  boll-baiting  or  horse - 
racing  upon  his,  her,  or  their  premises,  durin^^  the 
said  term  of  his,  her,  or  their  licence,  or  shall  per- 
mit, or  suffer,  any  mountebank,  quack   doctor,  or  un- 
licensed showman  to  perform,  or  exhibit,    upon   his. 
her,  or  their  premises  during  the  said  term  of  his,  her» 
or;their  licence,  or  shall  permit,  or  suffer,  any  person 
or  persons,   to   drink,  or  tipple,  in  his,  her,  or  their 
house  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  shall  permit,  or  suffer, 
any  person,  or  persons,  to  continue  drinking  in  his, 
her,  or  their  house,   or  premises,    after   the   hour  of 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady  Day, 
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CT  after  the  boor  of  10  at  eight  from  Lady  Day  to 

Michaelmas,  or  if  they,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  of 

their   aBsigns,  shall  suffer,  or    permitf  any    clnb,   or 

society,  at  their  respective  houses  either  for  money, 

cloth,  household  goods,  clocks,  watohe?,  or  any  sort 

of  household  furnitnre,  that  then  and  in  any  of   the 

said  cases,  the  reooguieance,  or   recognisatioes,  of 

such  alehouse  keeper  so  misbehaving,  or  offending, 

and  of  his,  her,  or  their  surety,  or  sureties,  shall  be 

iu  full  force  aud  virtue,  but  the  recognisances  of  all 

the  s'iid  other  alehouse  keepers,  and  their  respective 

sureties,  shall  be  void  and  uf  none  eiSect."    From 

this  document  it  is  clear  publicans  have  no  vested 

interests  in  their  houiei.  Ezeept  the  licence  from  year 

to  year,  and  if  this  were  adopted  with  the  addition 

that  no  person  known  t«  be  a  bookmaker  for  horse 

racing:,  or  a  person  who  bets  on  horses,  or  has  any 

gambling  transaction  whatever  shall  be  allowed  a 

licence,  and  no  snch  persoLS  shall  be  allowed  to  be  on 

licensed  premises,  the  effect  would  be  very  perceptible 

if  it  were  resuscitated  and  carried  into  practi  ce  and 

al£o  that  no  brewer  should  be  tho  owner  of  premises 

so  licensed.     The  forfeitmre   of    the  lieenoe  for  one 

«flenoe,  on  oonviotion,  should  be  rigidly  enfo  reed. 

B.  H. 

StOCKPOBT   StBBETS  AMD  THXIB  ANTIQUITIES. 

[572.J  It  is  well  known  the  town  of  Stockport  is 
of  great  antiquity.  Local  topography  and  old  deeds 
which  oceasionally  see  the  light,  afford  as  some  inter- 
esting items  of  infermatien  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
lame  of  streets,  for  in  past  times  many  street  names 
had  an  origin,  and  did  not  owe  their  existence  to  the 
flights  of  fancy  indulged  in  so  much  in  the  present 
day  by  builders  and  speculators.  Thus  we  have 
Bridge-street,  the  entrance  from  the  Bridge  Mill 
gate,  the  street  leading  from  the  Market  Place  to  the 
Manorial  Com  Mill  in  the  Park ;  ChBrcbgate,  leading 
towards  the  church ;  Chestergate,  the  road  towards 
Chester;  Hillgate,  the  gate  from  the  hill;  St.  Peters- 
gate,  the  road  towards  the  church  dedicated  to  St 
Peter.  These  ancient  names  are  feund  only  in  old 
towns  and  cities  such  asl^Chcster,  Mcccksfiicid,  Stock 
pert,  and  others.  The  four  gates  of  the  city  of  Chester 
are  mentioned  in  **lhe  Vale  Koyal  of  Kn^land,* 
1762,  which  describes  the  four  gates  of  the  city  cf 
Chester,  from  which  no  doubt  the  towns  within  the 
PH]atine  have  derived  their  otigin,  where  the  name 
literally  applied.  These  gates  c«n  only  be  traced 
back  as  having  been  erected  in  1752,  so  the  term 
mubt  merely  itigniiy  an  entrance  to  any  pnrt  of  the 
own .  The  names  ef  many  of  cur  streets  in  the  old 
fart  of  the   town   speak   thus.      We  have  Turner- 


street,  Vernon-^rept,  Warrerj-itreet,  Garuettstrect 
Pickford's  Brow,  Bomber's  Brow,  Brierley  Brow, 
now  Market  Brow;  aud  n  host  of  others.  We  haY« 
also  gro7es  (hollows  or  dells),  such  as  Throstle  Grove, 
a  place  much  freq[uented  by  that.  bird.  15.  H. 

Folk  Lore. 
[573.]  Looking^'laes  Superstition.— In  this  and 
the  aojoiuing  oouuties  it  ia  \cry  common  to  tell 
young  girls  and  boys,  who  aro  over  fond  of  viewing 
their  own  reflected  chirms,  thnt  if  they  do  so  to# 
much  they  will  certainly  see  hia  Satanic  Majesty. 
No  doubt  this  originated  ia  a  laudable  desire  to  check 
the  vanity  of  some  of  our  fair  sisterhood  whom  Nature 
had  endowed  with  extra  charms  of  personal  beauty. 
In  the  "Book  of  the  knight  oi  the  tower"  there  ig  a 
passage  narrating  the  history  of  a  lady — it  is  svp 
posed  one  of  the  Lancashire  witches— that  *'  duelled 
past  Chirohe,  thattoke  every  dayso.loagtyme  to  make 
her  redy  that  it  made  wery  and  angri  the  person  of 
the  chirohe  and  the  parisshenes  to  abide  alter  her. 
.  And  some  of  'em  curs'd  her  and  saide,  '  The 
dnelle  arraye  her  onif,  tuid  be  her  mirror.' "  It  is 
said  by  Geoffrey  de  la  Tour  Laudry,  who  wrote  his 
book  in  1781-2,  the  next  time  she  went  to  the  looking- 
glaas  Satan  put  in  an  ^appearance  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary  way,  and  repugnant  to  modern  delicaoy,  ■• 
that  "  for  ferde  she  was  wode  and  cut  of  her  mind, 
and  was  so  syke  longe'  and  atte  the  laste  God  sent 
her  witte,  and  she  wasohAstised,  and  wolde  no  more 
make  folke  to  mouse  after  her,  but  wolde  be  sooner 
arzaied  and  atte  the  chirohe  iLannu  ani  other'' 
W.  E.  A.  E.  H.  ^ 
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The  ETmsaow. 

(Query  568.    October  7.) 
[674.]     What  oausel  Dr.   Aikon  to  call    the  few 
miles  of  river  between  tbo  Go^t  and  Woodhi>ad  the 
Etherow,   I  confess,  puzzler  mo.    In  hia  "  prefatory 
advertianmcnt "     ho    says     *'Hi8    (tho     puoliahtr'e) 
ori-jinal  idea  was  merely  to  give  an  nccouut  of  thi> 
town  of  Mottram-in-LoBgdendale,  and  the  singnlar 
country  around  it,  with  which  he  has  muoli  persona 
acquaintctnoe."     At  page  4*58,  I  find  *'Mottram  is 
situated   12  miles  from  Manohester  and  soven  from 
Stockport,  on  a  high  eminenoe  one  mile  to  the  west  of 
tho  Mersey,  from  which  river  the  ground  begins  to 
rise."    It  would  be  natural    to   expect  consistency 
from  the  author  when  describiuff  a  neighbourhood 
"iWith  which  ho  has  mooh  personal  cxperiocoo ; "  but 
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if  wo  compare  «h*»  map  of  A^rbyahire*  p.  25,  with  the 
map  of  the  euviroaa  of  Mufctram*in.LoDgdend«le 
p.  457,  vTo  find  thn  idotitioil  piece  of  river  ia  the  firs  ) 
dieiinctly  marked  aa  the  E:berjir,  intheeeconl  an 
the  Mnrspy.  In  the  t«'xt,  too,  at  page  05,  it  ia  called 
%ho  ElheroTT,  at  pa^o  4.>9  the  Meraey.  lb  ia  thus  elear 
that  Vv  Aiken  oonaid^rod  that  the  Mer.^ey  roao  at 
Woodhcad,  bu^  for  reasona  whiuh  I  believo  be  nerer 
cxplaitis,  cboao  occasionally  to  oali  a  part  of  the  rivtr 
by  a  (liflferpnt  namo.  If  it  ia  true, aa  I  havn  no  reaaon 
to  doubt,  that  hia  work  containa  the  earliest  mfintion 
of  tbo  Kthorow.  he  haa  cianed  maob  oonfa^iion.  I 
doabt  myaelf  wboth^r  the  ordnance  map  oncrht  to  be 
oonaidored  an  infallible  authority,  final  ia  all  matters 
of  mcrn  come nclat are;  thoa?h,  aa  a  reprcaontAtion 
of  the  mere  aoperfioea  of  our  land,  it  is  thn  moat 
aoonrato  authority  undoubtedly.  K.  E. 

Randjlll  op  Chester. 

(:G9.    October  7th.) 

'lo75.1    The  Hnea  quoted    by    "  E.  H."    are  from 

•'Tho    Viaion    of    WilUam,     oonoernin*    Piera     the 

ploughman,    by  William    Lintrley    (or    Langland).** 

They  are  foiiud  in  Paaaua  V.  (Tbe  Sovon  Deadly  Sine) 

linca  401-403,  in  tho  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat'a  edition 

in    the    Clarendon  Frees     Series,    whure    they    run 

thna : — 

I  oAn  nonpio  p<ufiriy  my  fmter-ao«ter  a«  the  prest  it  Riaaipth, 
Bat  I  cAn  ryiueN  of  Ttoblfi  Hool  and  HandoU  erio  of  Ch*fltr«, 
Aa  neiihcr  of  owre  tori  ne  of  owre  lady  the  leato  that  enere  waa 
mado. 

They  form  part  of  the  detcription  of  the  '*  D>  adly  Sin 
of  Sloth."  "Can"  here,  of  oonrse,  mfars  "know," 
of  Stiotob  ken.  It  is  not,  I  think,  correct  to  oal^ 
the  author  of  these  lines  either  Robert  Langland  or 
John  Malvern.  Prof.  Skeat  says  (Intro,  p,  ▼iii.)'-Thd 
true  ramf)  of  the  dreamer,  the  poet,  is  not  crtainly 
known.  The  porm  has  been  ascribed  to  one  Lang- 
lanrl,  whose  Christian  name  has  been  varioualy  g'.T^n 
aa  William,  Robert,  and  John.  Tot  of  the  author's 
Christian  r&me  we  are  cure,  for  in  nearly  all  the 
namerouB  MSS.  it  ia  invariably  given  as  William,  not 
to  mention  that  the  author  frequently  0:^118 
himaelf  Willie  in  various  passages.  It  is  np<d- 
leFa  hero  to  follow  Mr  Skcat  further  ;  h's  authority 
alone  is  aufflciont  to  decide  in  favow  of  Langley  for 
the  poel'e  aurname.  Tho  text  of  the  poem  he  adopt* 
vras  written  about  1377  (the  last  year  of  E'lw'ird  III.) 
Hia  note  to  lino  402  is  "  Robyn  Hood."  This  Fcems 
to  bo  the  earliest  mention  of  Robin  Hcod.  The  next 
rarlieat  ia  in  "Wyntoun's  Scottiah  Chronicle," 
written  about  a.d.  142 ',  where  Littlo  John  ia  alao  men- 
tioned. But  Mr  Wriizht  thinks  that  one  cf  the 
txtant    Robin    Hoed  ballads  is    real'y  of  tho  date 


of    R'ivrard    II.    (see     hii     eai^ays     on     "   Knjlind 
in  tho  Mid  lie  A^8a,"ii,  174.    lliaiolf,  orU  of  Orieatre 
is  either  tha  Rinlulph   or  Kindle,   Ei'-l   of    C*i<nter, 
who  livftd  in  Stephen's  tioirt,  and  was  Eirl   from  a.d* 
1128  t*)  1153;  or  eUa  hi'i  g-iidsonof   thi  8\nie  n-imo, 
who  mirrifvl  no  le"«8  exi'.fc'^'i  a  parsonaje   th-^n   Con- 
fltanci»,  widof  of  Geoffrey  Plan  Usenet",  an!  moth"''  o* 
Prince  Arthur,  and  who  wa«<  Earl   rrom  1181  to  1232 
Both  were  celHbrat-^d  man,   bat  tho  1  ittor  is    thi  ra')-e 
Uke'y  t »  hi  m'^an%   both  a«  heini:   more    fumous    r«nd 
1  iter  in  dat.^.     The  livoa  o*"  the^o    Kirls   are  -"etftiloi 
n  an  rx^itu^tiv*^  manner  by  Mr  Hales,  in  the  edition 
of  the  "  P<^roy  Folm,    MS.,    13G7;"  («e'^  vol.  i,  p.258.) 
OoEoerning  Robin  Hood,  ane  also  *'  Chaniber'a   Booic 
'  f  Diya,"  ii,  606,  and  i,  580.     Tho  Robin  Hood  Karnes 
were  h^ld  on  Miy  lat.     Three  of  the  Farla  of   Cheater 
mentioned   by  Heeinbotham   are   Ra:iulph    the   Virst 
(third  Earl)  1120-1129,   Kannlph  the   Second  (fonrtb 
Earl)  1129-1152,  and  Kannlph  tho  Third   (s»xth   Earl) 
1180-1233.      Thua.   in  the  opinion  of  "  R,  H.."  th-j 
foreeoing   voraa  refers  to  the  third  Eirl;  in  t^hah  o" 
Prof.  Skeat,  to  the  fourth  or  sixth.       "  E.  H."  a^opta 
Bandall ;    William   Lmjjlev,   Randolf;    Prof.   Skeat, 
Randulph  or  Randte;  and  Mr  Heginbntham,  Ranulph 
There   i«,   moroDver,  aorao  def^crepincv  between  thi 
dates  of  Mr  Het^inbotham  and  Prof.  Skent.    It  wonl  1 
seem,    th«  rofor?,    that    there  was    need  here    for  a 
skilled  antiquary  to  step  in  and  settle  sweral   qups- 
tions.  K.  E. 

Yabd  of  Ale. 

(Qaery  No.  7C,  414.    March  6,  Ju'y  15.) 

[57G  ^     The  vessel  namel  an  air-yard  vas  a  glas 
tabe  with  a  bulb  like  a  thermometer  at  the  lower  end 
and  a  mout'i  alifrhtly  indented.      Th<i  diiSoulty  in 
ueinir  it  consisted  in  obtain  ins:  a  steady  balance  so  a^ 
to  avoid  spilline  and  choking.      The  length  varied^ 
ranging  from  26  to  36  or  39  inrhes,  and  the  capacity 
from  a  pint  to  a  qnart.    I  made  a  sketch  of  one  in  the 
South  Kensington  Mnaeum  in  1870,  and  copied  the 
card  attached  to  if,  which  ran—'*  Vessel,  clear  glass, 
long  trnmpet  form,  a  bn^b  at.  the  lower  end  (termed 
a  forfeit  g1» SB);  Venetian,  17th  century.  L.  3ft  lir» 
diam.  at  month  83in.      Given  by  Mr  W.  B'^own,  of 
Broad  Hinton."    This  fj-*? a  was  ahewn  at  the  Inter- 
narional  Exhibition  in  1873,  and  was,  alone  with  a 
number  of  other  curious  drinking  vessele,  engraved 
in  the  Illustrated  London  News^  25th  October,  in  the 
same  year.    Although  the  ale-yard  is  of  consi  'arable 
antiquity,  and  not  very  rare,  neither  Ho-ie,   Brand, 
Foabiooke,  nor  Chambers  mention  it.  Probably  it  wa 
imported  from  Italy,  whence  most  of  oar  ornamental 
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€lasa  came.    Tl-ere  was  sone  years  ago  (ace.  rJin-  to 
'Not.^saa.i  Qaerios,"  1389,   Itb    series,  vol.  3,  p.  105, 
179)  H  .peeimen  at  a  public-house  in  Lincoln  \  one  at 
'the  Do  phin,  Abin-toii  Una  1,  near  Oxfor  1  j  one  iib 
Knole  House,  Seven  Oaks.  Keut  J    at  a  public-liouso 
HL  Sandi^nte,  uoir   Shoriiciia'd  Camp;  at  tho  Ti-^er'd 
Ileau  Inu.  Pool's  Cray,  near  Chiseihurst,  KeLt  j^aud 
eno  Ltthe  Ki.g's    Arms   ( .r  Xiag'd   Ii.mci).  Market 
riaee,  CMmbridge.    It  was  occusionally  a©put.e:i-ou 
the  big.iboarJri,  thou^'h  no  insunco  i*  uivon  in  Lir- 
wooU  ana  Hotten's  "History  of  Signboir^ls."     On 
the  sjguboard  of  an  ian  iu  Byard  Laue,  Not:iu;:ham 
isdvpioted  t*o  ale-yaivis,  and   the   iiii:cription '•  Ale 
sold  hero  by  the  yard  and  half  yard."    *'  Ale  Hold    by 
the  yjird"  is  alio  ou  thesi^jubmrd  of  a  pablic-house 
iu  Queen-sireet,  Gravcdend. 

A  curretipondent  in  *' Notes  and   Queries,"  £Oth 
February,  18G9,  SHys— "  J  here  still  exi.^t^  at  Eton  the 
custom  ot  drinking  a  yard  of  ale,  or,  as  it  iscUod 
there,  th-  lon«  glass.      Once  a  week  in  the   eaiumer 
haU,  about  20  t»  30  cf  the  boys  i..  the  boats,  or  of  the 
princij;a[  crioket  or  faoJ*b:ill  players— invi:o.l  by  the 
captiiin  of  the  boa's  and   the  captain  of  the  cricket 
eleven  -assemblo  in  a  room  at  a  small  public.hou.-e 
for  L»ncheou.     Tho  luncheon  or  cellar  (as  io  is  called) 
couti^ti  «r  bread  and  CLieeae,  sul.ids,   beer,  un  I  ci^ler 
cup.      At  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon  a  bo j,  fre- 
viott«lj  invited  for  the  purpose,  is   reqaested   tj  step 
forwkrtl;  he  sits  down  on  a  chair,  a  napkin  is  tied 
round  hi-,  neck,  and  the  long  glass  filled  with  beer  is 
presented  to  him.     WatJhes  are  puiled  out,  and  at  a 
given  Mg>al  he  begins  to  drink.    If  hb  does  it  in  gc0'\ 
time  he  is  greeted  with  loud  apphtube  ;  but  if  ho 
leaf  OS  a  drop  at.  the  bottom  of  the   bowl  it  hus  to  bo 
refilled,  and  be  has  to  drink  a^^ain.      Two  or  three 
iellows  are  a^ked  to  diiuk  at  tauh  ocUar,  and  altar 
thJB  iniiiationt,  bey  are  entitled  to  be  asked  on  future 
occasions.    This- is  a  very  old  i  ifctiiution," 

Alfrev  BuilTON. 

Cui:ious  Book  by  a  Bisuop  ok  CuiisrEB. 

(QueiyNo.484.    29 July.) 
L'>77.J     The  Chatham  Library,  ManchcKter,  contains 
C(.aily  all  Bishop  WilkiLs's  works  ;  tlio  number  bti:ii£f 
ufBxed  lo  tho  following  list,    which,  I  think,  uuntainn 
the  whole  of  bis  writings. 

1.  **  Tbo  disoovtry  of  a  new  world;  or  a  (discourse 
tending  to  prove  that  ('tis  probable)  there  may  be 
another  habitable  worll  in  the  moon."  Ist  edn., 
London,  163S,  8vo.,  pp.  209,  4th  fdn..  1634  (C.L.  1,375. 

2.  The  above  volume  also  contains  ''A  dip  course 
cOLcernmg  the  possibility  of  a  padsago  to  the  moo  n." 

3.  "  A  diaooorsa  concerning  a  new  pknet ;    tending 


to  prove  that  ('tis  probable)  cur  illustrated  earth  is 
one  of  tht)  planets.     I,6i0,  Svo. 

4.  "Mr^roary;  or  the  seeret  and  swift  m'ssoDger 
shewing  how  a  man  may  with  privacy  aud  speed  coai- 
munioat.}  histhoaj^lits  to  a  friend  at  Huy  diatanco.*' 
Ljudoii,  laii,  i.lustratoJ.  Tne  publisition  of  thid 
w.iaoccisionod  by  the  wririciir4,f  a  Utile  thing  culled 
*'  Nunoius  Mumoriatud,"  by  Francis  Goodwin. 

5.  '•  Matlwjmalical  majfick  ;  or  the  wonders  that 
may  bo  performed  bj^  mecianioal  geoaiotry."  In  two 
books.  London,  1G48,  12  no.,  illustrated.  16S0,  8vo. 
This  was  written  ai  the  Uhivorsity  during  bis  tparo 
hours. 

G.  '' Eeclesiasted ;  or  a  disoourae  of  t  :o  gift  of 
preaching,  as  it  falls  under  the  rules  of  ait."  London, 
iditions  104iJ,  lG-:7,  1G5I,  1053,  and  1G75,  8yo. 

7.  '*  DisaouraocouccrniDg  tho  beauty  of  Providenoe, 
\u  all  the  rn^^'id  passages  of  it.  Lmdoa,  1G49,  12mo. 
5lh  editijri  1G77,  Sv j. 

8.  Discourse  oonccruiug  the  gift  of  prayer  ;  shewing 
what  It  is;  wherein  it  cou>iats  ;  and  bow  tar  it  is 
atUinablo  by  industry,  <&c.  L  judon,  1G53,  1G74,  and 
1073,  8vo. 

9.  "  Of  Ihj  priuolplesatildJtioi  of  i.atural religion.' 
In  two  book*?,  Londou,  1G76,  8/o.  i'uhlibhcd  by  J^Lu 
Tiilutbon.  D.D.  (C.L.  1913^. 

10.  "Sermons  preached  upon  atveral  occaiijnF." 
London,  liiSt2,  8vo.,  la  iu  i.u  uber,  puLlis.jed  ty 
Tiliotdon  (..L.  1912.) 


11.    *' Essay     lOw.irdi    a     ro.il     character,    and   u 
pl.ii#«ophioAl  languace."      London,   ItJJS,   folio   (C.L  • 
^,0l4..      *•  An   alphabetical    diotijLary;    wherein  ul  ^ 
AuglisU  words  aooording  to  ih.ii*   vanou-j   si^uifiiA- 
tionw,    are    either    rtferrod    to    their    p.aje^    in   thj 
philoBopl.'ical  tibli3s,  or  explained    by  sue  i    words  as 
are  in  thjse  tible^."      Printoa  by  order  of  thj  Uoj al 
Society. 

In  1703  the  '•  iIalheraatio.il  and  philo^ophioil  works 
of  the  Ki^'Ut  BiV.  Joha  Wukins,  la'e  Lo.d  Bishop  of 
Chester,"  appeared  in  S»'o,  illudLraLed.  "  Pnuted  f  >r 
John  Miaiiolaon,  at  the  King's  Arm^,  iu  Litilti 
Britain,"  &o.  This  coi.tiined  Nos.  1  to  5  oompieie, 
and  an  ahalraot  of  No.  11  ( J.L.  1  2lGj.  In  1718  Nat. 
%  a;td  8  were  also  rcprintsd  (C.L.  9,Ot2).  To  tUe  col- 
lected edition  of  his  works  is  appended  a  portrait  of 
\YilkiQ6,  an  aeoouut  of  his  life,  and  lirt  of  hi^  writings, 
included  iu  the  above.  The  ''life"  may  pessibly 
appear  in  a  future  nottf.  Alfkeb  Uurton. 
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Querteo* 

[578 J  Top-o'-TH'-IIiiiL— During  laat  oentury  a 
purtof  tb©  town  was^  known  by  this  name.  How  far 
did  the  dietriot  extend  ?  The  neighbonrhood  of  the 
jaaction  of  High-street  and  Wollington-street  cer- 
tainly went  by  this  n^me,  as  also  snys  **  S.  F.  C."  did 
Gale  Greeo.  K.  £. 

[579.1  0^^  Cheshire  Words. — In  Bomo  gmoral 
hints  to  tboee  T»ho  am  beginning  to  atnd/  Old 
English,  the  Ile^.  W.  bk<*at,  who  ia  profe^Ror  of 
Arglo-Saxon  at  Ciiinbri<l;;p,  Bays  "Many  worJa  a^" 
regarded  aa  cntirf'ly  obsolf  te  which  are  noTerlheleas 
Btiil  preserved  in  provincial  dialeote."  There  are 
many  words  in  daily  nee  in  Stockport  which  are  not 
often  seen  in  print,  and  lists  of  them  which  many 
mativefl  of  theae  parts  oonll  oontribafee  woald  possass 
a  distinct  philologie^l  valuo.  Those  who  can  will  oon 
fer  a  favour  by  sopplying  suoh  lists.  K,  B 


Seaweed  and  Its  Uses. — In  tropical  climates,  the 
little  air  bladders  which  support  the  seawraoks  aro 
of  great  service  ;  for  the  masses  of  seaweed  are  seve- 
ral hundred  I'eet  long  and  of  considerable  height, 
having  stems  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thigh,  and 
branches  and  drooping  stems  which  support  innu* 
merable  forms  of  animal  life,  such  as  corals,  crabs, 
woi-ms  of  diiferent  kinds,  together  with  mobses  and 
weeds  of  the  sea,  and  being  beside  a  place  of  deposit 
for  innumerable  eggs  of  various  creatures.  In  Scot- 
land the  tender  parts  of  the  seawiacks  known  as 
tangles  are  used  as  food,  and  when  cooked  are  con- 
sidered choice  diet  for  cattle.  The  stems  of  a  very 
hard,  horny  variety  of  the  seawracln  are  used  hs 
knife-handles.  They  are  cut  in  short  pieces,  and 
whilst  still  moist  or  green  the  blade  is  forced  in  at 
the  one  end.  When  the  stem  dries  it  clings  firmly 
to  the  knife-blade.  Being  gnarled  and  horny  it  re- 
sembles buck's  horn,  and  when  tipped  with  metal 
and  fully  finished,  forms  a  neat,  inexpensive  knife 
handle.  The  rose  tangles  are  higher  up  in  the  scale 
of  vegetable  life,  and  their  delicate  tints  render  them 
very  beautiful.  Of  these,  pulse  is  an  important 
variety  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  who,  beside  using  it 
as  a  food,  both  in  its  raw  state  and  cooked  in  milk, 
find  in  it  a  substitute  for  tobaeco.  Oarragreen  moss 
IB  another  kind  of  rose-tangle  from,  which  a  nour- 
ishing jelly  is  made.  The  Ohinese  use  one  variety 
of  rose- tangle  as  a  chief  ingredient  in  other  glossing 
preparations ;  twenty- seven  thousand  pounds  aro 
Drought  annually  to  Canton  and  sold  at  xrom  six  to 
eighteen  pice  per  pound. 


Saturday,  October  22nd,  1881. 


Notes. 

Gmebhzre  Fahilfes  :  Bbooke  of  Mere. 

[680,]  Burkf's  "History  of  the  Commoners" 
gives  the  following  accornt  of  tl  is  family : — 

This  is  a  branch  of  the  very  ancient  family  of 
Broclcp,  of  Norton. 

Thomas  Brooke,  F^q.,  of  Norton,   slipr'flF  of  Che- 
shire, in  1578  and  1592  (son  of  Eichard  Brooke,  Esq., 
of  Norton,   who   was  a    younger    son    of    Thomas 
Brooke,  of  Leighton),  married,  first,  Anne,  daughter 
of  Henry  Lord  Andley,  and  had  by  her— i.  Bichard 
(Sir),  knight  of  Norton,  anopstor  of  the  present  Sir 
Bichard  Brooke,  Bart>. ;  ii.  George,  drowned  in  War- 
rington  water;   i.    Christian,   married    to   Richard 
Starky,  Esq.,  of  Stre^ton ;  ii.  Eleanor,  married   to 
John  Brooke,  Esq.,   of  Bnokland,  in  Staffordshire ; 
iii.  Margaret,  married  to  —  Warbnrton.    He  weddedi 
secondly,  ElJenbetb,  sister  of  Thomas  Merbnry,  Esq.* 
of  Merbnry,  and  by  that  lady  had  three  sons  and  six 
daughters — viz.,  i.  "William,  ii.   Thomas,  iii.  Valee- 
tine;  i.  Townshend,  married  to  Thomas  Legb,  Epq. 
of  East  Hall,  in  High  Legh  ;  ii.  Elizabeth,  married  to 
George  Spnrstow,  Esq.,  of  Spurstow,  ia  Cheshire  ;  iii 
Dorothy,    married  to    Williim    Bamston,   Esq.,    of 
Ckurton  ;  iv.  Frsnees,  married  to  George  Legh,  Esq. 
of    Barton,    in    Lancashire;    v.    Anne,    married   to 
Richard  Merbnry,  Esq.,  of  Walton,  in  Cheshire;  vi. 
Clare,  married  to  The«philas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Grange* 
in   Lancashire.      He    espoused,     tkirdly,    Eleanor 
Gerard,  by  whom  he  had  (with  two  daughters,  Alioe 
married  to  Thomas  Birch,  Ef^.,  of  Birch,  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  Elinour,  to  the  Reverend  William  Assbe- 
ton,  rector  of  Middleton)  a  son. 

Sir  Peter  Brooke,  who  purchased,  in  1652,  from 
John  Mere,  Esq.,  the  manor  of  Mere,  and  estsblished 
himself  there.  He  received  the  honour  of  kcigkt- 
hood  in  1660,  was  M.P.  for  Cheshire,  8  Charles  IT., 
and  high  sheriff  of  that  county  in  1669.  He  married, 
first,  Alice,  daughter  f&^  heiress  of  Riokard  Hnlse, 
Esq.,  of  Kenil worth;  secondly,  Frances,  daughter  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Trot,  of  Quickshot,  Herts,  widow  of 
William  Merbnry,  Esq.,  of  Merbnry;  and,  thirdlyr 
Mabell,  daughter  of  William  Ffarington,  Esq.,  of 
Werden,  widow  of  Richard  Clayton,  Esq.,  of  Crooke. 
Sir  Peter's  two  last  wives  died  sins  prole ,  but  by  his 
first  he  bad  two  sons— via.,  Thomas,  bis  boir ; 
Richard,    living  in  1684,   wht   married   Margaret* 
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danghter  and  heiress  of  Bebert  Charnook,  Esq.,  of 
Charnock,  in  Lancashirff,  and  wag  ancestor  of  the 
Brookes  of  Astley,  in  that  oonnty.  Sir  Peter,  who 
rebuilt  and  beaatified  the  Hall  of  Mere,  was  sao- 
ceeded  at  bis  decease  by  bis  son, 

Thomas  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Mere,  who  married  two 
wives;  by  the  second,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Grims- 
ditch,  of  Grimsditoh,  he  had  no  issue,  but,  by  the 
first,  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Hoary  Srere- 
ton,  Esq.,  of  Sccleston  (marriage  covenant  dated  23rd 
September,  1662}, he  hid,  with  two  diushters,  one  of 
whom  Biarried  a  geDtleraaa  navned  Allcu,  his  son 
and  successor, 

Peter  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Mero,  wl^o  married  Eli»abeth , 
slaughter  aud  co-keiress  of  Peter  Venables,  Esq.,  of 
Over-street,  and  left  (with  two  daughters,  Margaret, 
and  SUzabeth,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Bavenscrof  t,  Esq., 
of  Pickhill,  in  Flintshire)  a  sen  and  suocessor, 

Peter  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Mere,  high  sheriff  of  Ohe- 
Bhiro  in  1703,  who  saarried  Frances,  only  danghter 
and  heiress  of  Francis  Hoilinshead,  Esq.,  of 
Whcelook,  by  Felicia,  his  wife,  danghter  ef  William 
Lawton,  Isq.,  of  Lawton,  and  by  her  (who  died 
23rd  May,  177T,  aged  79,  and  was  buried  at  Bos- 
ihome)  had  is»ue,  Peter,  kis  heir ;  John,  died  un- 
married, 29th  March,  1T80,  aged  4t,  and  was  buried 
at  Bosthome;  Felicia,  married  to  George  Heront 
Esq.,  purchaser  of  the  Manor  of  Daresbury ;  Elisa- 
beth, married  to  the  Bev.  Thomas  Patten,  D.D., 
reotor  of  Childrey,  in  Berkshire ;  Frances,  died  un- 
married. Mr  Brooke  died  Slst  December,  17t4,  aged 
09,  was  buried  at  Bostherne,  and  succeeded  by  his 
son, 

Peter  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Mere,  high  sheriff  of  Che- 
shire in  1766,  who  married,  first,  Anne  Meriel, 
daughter  of  Fleetwood  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Lyme,  by 
Meriel,  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Francis 
Leicester,  Bart.,  of  Tabley,  which  lady  dying  issue- 
less  in  1740,  aged  21,  he  yredded,  secondly,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Jouas  Langford,  Esq.,  of 
Antigua,  and  by  her  (who  died  15th  December,  1809, 
aged  76)  had  issue,  Jonas  Lasgford,  his  heir;  Thomas 
Langferd,  suceessor  to  his  brother ;  Elizabeth,  mar- 
ried to  Bandle  Ford,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law ;  Frances* 
married  to  Thomas  Oliver,  Esq. ;  Jane,  married  first 
te  William  Hulton,  Esq.,  of  Hulton  Park,  and, 
secondly,  to  William  Tyrell  Bojoe,  Esq.  Mr  Brooke 
died  4th  January,  1788,  aged  60,  was  buried  at  Bos- 
thome, and  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Jonas  Langford  Breeke,  Esq.,  of  Mere,  who  died 
nnmarried  at  Milan,  18  months  after  his  father,  and 
vas  sQCceeded  by  his  brother, 


Thomas  Langford  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Mere,  who  mar- 
ried Maria,  daughter  of  the  Beverend  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton,  Bart.,  of  Broaghton  and  Doddington,  and 
had  issue— i.  Peter  Langford,  his  heir;  ii.  Thomas 
Langford,  married  in  1817,  Eliza,  daughter  of  John 
W.  Clough,  Esq.,  of  Oxton  House,  Tork&hire  ;  iii. 
Henry  Langford ;  iv.  Jonas  Langford  ;  i.  MariaEliza- 
beth,  widow  of  Meyrick  Bunke?,  Esq  ,  late  of  Wiu- 
stauley  H:ill,  Lancashire;  ii.  Jemima,  married  to 
Colonel  Sir  Jeremiah  Dickaon,  K.C.B.  Mr  Brooke 
died  21pt  December,  1815,  and  was  s.uccee<1f  d  by  his 
eldest  son,  Peter  Langford  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Mere,  who 
was  drowned  iu  the  Mere,  1839. 

I  [Arms — Or,  a  cross  engrailed  party  per  pale  gu.  and 
sa.  quarterly  with  Langford.  Crest— A  badger  p'ts- 
sant'ppr.  Motto — Vis  unita  fortoir.  Estates — in 
Cheshire.    Seat— Mere  Hall.  En. 

Akcixkt  BuiLniNas  ik  Stookpobt. 

[581.]    We  have  a  few  very  interesting  specimens 
of  ancient  architecture  still  remaining,  whose  history 
I  ftel  desirous  to  cbrenide.    In  the  Great  Under- 
bank   is   Ardern   Hall,  the   town    residence  of   the 
Arderns,  of  Harden.  It  is  a  beautiful  building,  in  the 
Tndor  style  of  architecture,  and  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  every  antiquarian  who  visits  it.    In  for- 
mer times  it  was  the  scene  of  great  gaiety,  and  many 
of   the  local  aristocracy  sat  down  at  tho  hospitable 
beard.    In  a  book  called  "  The  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales "  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 
'  Hear  the  old  bridge  is  the  very  ancient  town  resi- 
dence of  the  Arderns.    This  mansion  is  only  wood 
and  plaistsr,  but  being  preserved  in  good  repair  has  a 
venerable  appearance.    It  contained,  among  other 
paintings,  a  series  of  full  length  portraits  of  the  Earls 
of  Chester,  and  also  the  figures  of  all  the  ancient 
barons,  excepting  Venables,  of   Tindertoo.     These 
are  on  horseback,  and  arrayed  in  complete  armour, 
bearing  their  respeetive  arms  on  their  shield.    Their 
value  arises  from  their  rarity  more  than  any  merit 
they  possess  as  paintings*    From  this  we  gather  that 
these  paintings  were  valuable  relics  of  antiquity,  in 
addition  to  which  there  was  a  valuable  library  of 
rare  books,  the  whole  of  which  were  sold  by  auction 
about  the  year  1884.    There  was  once  a  scheme  afloat 
for  purchasing  the  property  and  converting  it  into   a 
tewn   kail,  but  it  fell  tkxough.    For  a  long  time    it 
was  used  a  bank,  Mr  Isaac  Lloyd  being  the  principal, 
this  was  in  1823-4 ;  mora  subsequently  it  has   been 
oeoupied  as  >  branch  ef  the  Manchester  and  Liver" 
poel  District  Bankiof  Company.  E.  H. 
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Books  by  Natites  of  Stockport. 
[582.]  Tiip  number  of  b:)ok8  written  by  those  wbo 
were  born  in  Stoclip)it  is  not,  I  believe,  greit.  Last 
yoar  wispuMisboi  by  th'^  Ciimbn*lprie  University 
Presjti,  "  llydro  lyU'iinics,  u  Tr^Jitise  on  the  M,aheriia- 
tical  Thtiory  i>f  Motion  of  Fiui-^s  by  Konce  Lamb, 
M.A.,  (*>rcnerly  Fwliovvof  Trinity  Colle-?e,  CambriJ  .;e  ; 
professor  of  maihe!:.!iiic8  in  tlie  Ui.iiveiBity  of  Ade- 
Irtide.  Damy  S/o.,  cluLh,  12i  "  Mr  L.tmb  w.ih  Reii>nd 
wrangUr  m  1872.  K.  E. 

liET.   J(  SHUA   BrOOK£S,   M.A. 

[588.]  In  CliambGib*  "  Book  of  Dayu,"  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
588-70,  litre  is  an  uumsiij«  hccount  of  thia  cUvi.ie. 
•'Ho  was  of  Lumt)le  |)unMita;;e,  being  tue  am  of  a 
bboemaker,  or  cohbh^r,  of  Chc:i  He  Ilnlme,  uio.v  Slock- 
pori,  and  lie  was  bai'tia.-d  May  I'Jth,  17oi,  nt  Stock- 
port."  Several  amujiiug  anecdoieu  are  given,  but 
the  eourod  from  which  tijcy  were  derived  is  not 
Btaled.  K.  E. 

The  Mkrsey. 

[o81.]    *'  Tlie  name  Morsoy  w.i9  given,  it  ii  eiiil, 
bi04..usu  in  iliit  dirt*i:ou  it   was  the  boujiury  of    the 
kiu^Uom  of  Meifi'i— a  lea^on   not  very   HfiLiofactorj^. 
At  one  iimo  Che.rhiie  comprehended  all  the  c«an'ry 
between  the  Deo  and  Ihv  liibble,  but  aftcrward.s  t'iO 
district  from   the  Mersey  lo  the  Ribble   was   united 
to  the  country   uoith  of   tho   Kibble   to  as  to  lorm 
the  County  PahitiHe  of  L-inoister."  ('*  Grecu'o  KuuU- 
forJ,"  p.  2'J.)     T\i'j  uime  Mercia,  would   seem   to   be 
derived  from   the  fact   thiit  **  the  ststtlera  near  the 
border    land  between  Englishnca  and   Brituna  bora 
the  name  of  '*  Mercims,"  men,  thit  is,  of  the  ilavch, 
or  border"     (J.  It.  Green'd  "  ;li^tory  ol   the  En-lish 
People,"  p.  15.)  In  •'  Websler'b  Dictionary  "  we  have  : 
**  Mttrch  (0.  Sax.  viarca^  allied  to  Latin  margo  t;d^e) 
a  froi^tier  of  a  territ<jry  ;  useil  chitfly  in  tlie  plural, 
and  in  Enqlish  history,  applied   to  the  frontiers  be- 
tween   Euphmd    and    Scolland    and    Engliud    and 
Wales."  This  derivation  seems  unaatisfavt.iry,  if  only 
because  to  jud^e  from  Mr  E.  A.  Freeman's   map  of 
En<^land   in    tho  ninth   century,  as  printed   in   Mr 
Green's  Li,tory,  the  Eibblo,  not  tho  Mersey,  formed 
pait  of  the  northern   boundury  of  the  kingdom   of 
Mercia.    I  do  not,  however,  know  of  any  more  safcig- 
factory  derivation.  K.  E. 

St.  Chas. 

[585.J  •*  Three  provinces,  the  earlier  Mercia,  the 
middle  English,  and  the  Liudiswaras,  were  united  in 
Ike  bishopric  of  Ceadda,  the  St.  Chad  to  whom  Lich- 
field is  still  dedicated.  Ce&dda,  was  a  monk  of  Lindif- 
farne,  so  simple.and  lowly  in  temper  that  he  travelled 


on  foot  Oil  Lis  lonp^  mission  jonmevB,  till  Archbitshop 
Theodore,  with  his  own  bands,  liftel  l-im  on  horse- 
bftok.  The  old  Cel:ic  poetry  breaks  out  in  his  deith 
Icff-  nd,  US  it  tells  nss  how  voices  of  singers  sieging 
BVTtio'ly  descended  from  hetiver:  to  the  lit  tip  cell  bc- 
Fi'ie  St.  Marx's  CUnrcb,  where  the  Bishop  lay  cl}ing. 
Ti  Qn  'the  satuo  houg  afacended  from  the  roof  again, 
and  returned  hcavenuard  by  the  way  that,  it  came.' 
It  was  the  sonl  of  his  brotl  er,  the  missionary  Cedd, 
oome  with  a  choir  of  ungels  to  boIicc  the  last  bonrs 
of  Ceaihia."  (Green's  "  EniJish  Peoj  le,"  p.  24.)  I 
BuppsKe  Chadkirk  is  dedioatad  to  this  saint,  of  whoso 
connection  trith  the  spot  I  should  like  to  kno<v  more. 
Mirch  2nd  is  his  saint  day.  («;ee  Chambers'  **  Book  of 
Days.")  K.  E. 


?;t(plte0. 

Old  Chsshire  Words. 

(Queiy  079,  October  IC.) 

[SSC  j     In  Green's  '*  Knutsford  "  is  a  psss'iire  con- 
c^rnir.r  this  subject,  whicli  is   wcrth    trinBciibiug  : — 
**  Tho  tl privation  of  nnme*)  suggosta   another   branch 
of  language — the  pecuHar  dialeut  which   prevails   in 
this  neij^nho'irhood  amonj»  the   conntry  people,  those 
who  are  skiiUd  ia  citohin:;  Bonuds    and  idiomp,  and 
transferring  them  to  a   written  form,  would  find  the 
field  worthy  of  their  attention,    A  few  yenrs  ajjo,  if  a 
Knutsford  beau, or  belle,  wns  asked  to  sing,  the  declin- 
ing to  do  so  was  not    nufrequently   in   the   words 

•  Au've  got  a  cold,*,  and  lost  my  vice,  and  connot ;  ' 
and  when  John  and  Peter,  just  about  the  tine  of 
haivest,  were  sent  into  tho  cornfield    with  a  rattle^ 

*  the  two  by 8/  it  was  said, '  were  in  the  kern  nyzing 
the  brids  away  ; '  and  when  a  Sunday  school  teacher 
asked  a  whole  cUss  of  youngsters  '  wh«t  i%  a  bird  ?  * 
none,  for  a  while,  could  answer,  until  a  little  fellew, 
brighter  than  tho  re5t,  excliimed  *  oo  means  a  brid  I  ' 
Thtro  was  a  hard, striving, 'respeotable  woman,  who 
was  renowned  fcr  tho  richness  of  her  vernacular 
voc'ibnlary,  and  of  her  Cheshiio  brogue,  '  Moy  chil- 
der,'  &he  said,  *  aro  all  coosome,'  a'ad  when  a  good 
lady  was  desirous  of  enlightening  her  mind  as  to 
B'.>m3  of  the  more  difficult  doctrines  of  theology,  she 
told  her  '  Au'm  welly  awkart  at  religion,  yo  cnn  speak 
to  moy  William,  he  knows  all  abou'  it.  *  *'  "  Illustra- 
tive of  Chi  shire  native  wit  and  Cheshire  veinacular, 
we  may  monfcion  a  remark  made  in  thi^  neighbour- 
hood by  a  farm  boy  to  a  Jady,  who,  \t  limea.  for  two 
octl-reedays,  had  been  sehtsd  diligently  BketchinR 
in  colourE,  the  f.trroyard  and  ils  inhalitauts,  steadily 
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and  Tiponderinsly,  for  five  minutes  or  more,  ho  had 
been  t^HtchiDgthe  proRrefSof  the  pictnre — but  nHtare 
ooald  no  longer — with  a  yawn  an<1  a  look  of  contempt 
he  turned  away,  exclaimin  j]^  *  It'«<  weary  work  thafctin, 
an'Il  geo  an  plengh.*"  "Mnjor  ScfertoB  L»»i2h'8 
most  excellent  and  amusing  '  Lectnrfl  on  Cheshire 
"Word?,  Proverbs,  find  SnTinp*,*  must  rloso  thia 
digresfiion  on  laneraffe.  *  AVbat  have  you  cot  in  yonr 
hflaket  ? '  8f»id  a  l«dy  to  a  mnn  T^houi  she  rret 
•  Niibbnt  a  whi^ket'al  o*  iri'^lv  Rniir*' ;  *  whjch,  b'^inrr 
interpreted,  or.  as  the  Yankees  wonll  say,  *  bile'l  nnrl 
its  fskin  peelfi'l  off,'  raea^ia  *  Nothinj?  huh  a  b«flVet  fnll 
of  live  eels/  "    (areea's  "  Kaatfjford,"  pp.  51-5*2.) 

K.  E. 
The  BiCTon's  Spring. 

(QaerT47,  Tfh.  20.) 
J 587.]     An  oil  inhabitant  nf  Stocknort  informs  me 
that  the  above  was  sifuate'l  in  the  Hector's  pfurd^ 
on   the  hunk  Ride,  nbont  40  yarcl^   from    the  Heo^or's 
bonnrlRrvwini  Newbri.'lg'eLine  ^fi11q  (formerly  known 
as  Line's  Mlir,  and  that  it  Bnppn»*d    the  workpeople 
with   '•''nnkinn'    water  st    tha-i  time.    I   believe    the 
Bprinpr  is    8<ill  in  existenoe,  bnt  is   cnvererl    with    a 
atone.      What   the    inhabitants    of  the   Chureheite 
were  formerly  nnrphVd  with  wns   a  pnmp  which  stood 
at    the    riffbt   hinrl   pirle  of  the   prpp^nt     entrance 
to     the    Rpetnry     grounds     in    Churchpate,    and 
not    the  Eector's  sprinc,  a««  Ftitfd  by  your  corre- 
frponclent.    The  pump  was  done  away  with  about  the 
time  the  wsterwork.'*  started.     There  wnsalsoaweTl 
in  the  cellar  of  one  of  t'le  rofta^es   nearly   opposite 
the  Rpctrr's  steps  which,  unUl   recent  years,  when  it 
became  fouled  by  drainof^e.  also  supplied   wnter  for 
domestic  purposes  to  the  inhabitants  ne>ir«  F. 

An  Olb  Chebhirw  Pbovebb. 
(Queries  140, 162, 178 -March  y6.  April  ?,  9.) 
■^688]  T  think  the  followinu  extract,  explanatory 
of  this  proverb,  will  be  acceptable  to  those  who  were 
unwilling?  to  accept  the  interpretation  riven  in  [1821. 
I  take  it  from  the  introduction  to  an  edition  of  Tim 
Bobbin,  illnstraterl  by  G.  Cruikshank,  p  iMished  in 
1828 : — "  The  two  County  Palatines  of  Lancaster  and 
Chester  beinpr,  from  a  remote  period,  separate  juris- 
dictions from  the  remaining  eonnties,  as  'prirci- 
palitiea  in  themselves,'  a  prile  of  sn eh  distinction  has 
induced  them  to  keep,  sIko,  within  them.««elves — not 
even  mixing  in  marritigewith  those  of  other  districts  ; 
as  the  old  Cheshire  alajre  evince?,  *  it  is  better  to 
marry  orer  the  mixen  (within  their  own  immediate 
precinctsl  than  over  the  moor;*  that  i.«,  your  neigh- 
bour's daughter  rather  than  a  stranRer.  So  that  the 
mannerf,  custoDCS,  and  old  English  language  in  these 


couitties  have  experienced  less  change^i  "nl  innnva- 
tiocs  than  in  moRt  other  parts  of  England."  And  in 
the  glossary  we  have  *'  *  mea'n,  or  raixen,  a  heap  of 
dnne,  or  cleablng  of  a  stable.'  *  The  sun  that  shineth 
on  tho  mixtme,'"  (Chanoc'r).  "  Mixen  "  i-5  the c-rrect 
spelling,  not  **  mixon."  There  i-j  an  An«lo-Sixon 
word  *'mcox"  (O.  E.  "rcixo"),  meaning  muck, 
fiHh.  The  word  "  mix  "  is  u«ed  for  "  a  vile  wretch  " 
in**  William  of  Palerne"  (line  12,"5),  written  nh'^ufc 
1355.  The  word  "  mixen  **  i«i,  however,  not  vet  quit3 
obsolete,  for  it  occurs  in  Tennyson,  in  the  lines 


To  riclj  thn  fidrd  c^ei^nre  from  thepo'^T, 
And  cast  it  on  tho  **  mixen,"  that  it  die. 


K.  E. 


Top  0'  TH*  Hill. 
(Queries  SSI.  578— Jnno  26,  Oct-ibw  15.) 
[589  ]  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  thn  fact 
that  Mr  Heginbotham,  in  his  account  of  the  Rom'in 
RnR<1g  in  St'^fkport  (p.  15).  speaks  of  the  *'Top  o*  th' 
Hill "  as  being  High-street.  See,  also,  the  map  on 
pa^e  14.  K.  E. 

PusTiFOBD  Station. 
(Qnerira  IftS,  813-April  2,May:8.) 

[590.1  In  looking  over  Part  I.  of  your  "Notes  and 
Queries"  I  find  that  the  above  query  has  not  been 
answered.  I  remember  the  first  train  coming  into 
the  station,  as  I  was  working  there  at  the  time.  It 
stood  on  the  same  spot  as  the  present  Longsight 
StaMon ;  but  when  tho  name  was  altered  I  cannot 
Bay.  J.  F. 

[If  our  correspondent  will  refer  to  No.  312  he  will 
find  that  one  reply  to  this  question  has  already  ap- 
peared.— Ed.] 

Ancient  Peilvins  Found  at  Wilmslow. 
(Qnery  603— Angusfc  S7th.) 
[591.]  The  ancient  Bword  which  is  spoken  cf  in 
the  above  query  was  found  in  the  gravel  beds  near 
the  site  of  Wilms^cw  Station,  about  40  years  ago. 
Theswordisa  capital  specimen  of  a  16fh  century 
court  or  dress  s\iord.  The  blade,  which  is  about  SO 
inches  long,  is  shaped  like  the  modern  bayonet,  and 
is  deeply  fluted  on  its  three  sides ;  it  is  also  very  fairly 
engrived  for  a  considerable  distance  down  the  blade. 
The  gvard  has  a  gilded  rose  on  it,  but,  of  course,  the 
gilding  is  nearly  destroyed.  The  sword  is  now  in 
the  possf^sfon  of  Mr  Wm.  St.  Lawrence,  Joiner, 
Newtown,  Wilmfilow,  through  whose  courtesy  I  was 
permitted  to  examine  it.  I  understand  there  was  a 
large  earthenware  vessel,  containing  human  bones, 
found  not  very  far  from  the  same  place,  on  Mr  W. 
Goodier's  estate.  These  bones  are  now  t-'eposited  in 
Peel  Park  Museum.  Historicus. 
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Lifting  at  Fa'-tfr. 
(Qneiies  No.  419,  500— Jnne  16,  Aog.  27.) 

[69!i-]  As  it  is,  I  snppose,  tiReles^s  to  hope  that  we 
can  now  havo  doBoriptions  of  this  interostinp  cere- 
mony from  pve  witne^^ses,  it  is  worth  while  to  colVot 
together  ns  many  accounts  an  possible.  I,  therefore, 
send  you  yot  arothe'*,  which  I  extract  from  Green's 
•*  Knutsf.'^rd,"  p.  8! — a  book  already  several  times 
quoted  from  Ij  correspondents  with  and  without 
»cknowledBcmen^.  373,  signed  "J.  Hcusbaw,"  is 
oapied  with  the  slightest  possible  alteration  from  p. 
86 ;  the  copvist  pickin?  np  the  cmmbs  left  o«  that 
very  pafie  by  277,  eigne  1  "  Mark  Alcock,"  oil  the  facts 
and  nearly  all  the  words  of  which  latter  note  are  due 
to  Mr  Groen.  Wou'd  it  not  be  more  satisfactory  al- 
ways to  cite  "^nthorities? 

At  parre  84,  then,  of  Green's  **  Knntsford"  we  read 
— "  There  is,  or  rather  there  was,  another  curious 
custom,  which  lint^ered  here  in  ^ommon  with  ather 
parts  of  Chef^hire  and  Lancashire— that  of  lifting  or 
keavins^  on  Easter  Monday  an.^  Tuesday.  The  prac- 
tise is  now  {i.e.  1858)  almost  confined  to  the  w^rkinf;- 
claaiea;  but  within  memory  it  was  of  general  obier- 
▼ance  in  most  of  the  considerable  mansioaa  of 
the  county.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  that  at  Toft  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  usual  for  a  chair  ornamented  with 
ribbons  and  garlands  of  evergn^en  to  be  placed  in  the 
breakfast  room  by  the  women-servants  on  the  Monday, 
and  by  the  menservants  on  the  Tuesday,  and  that 
the  master  or  mistress  of  the  mansion  sat  down  for 
an  instant  on  the  ruatio  throne,  and  after  submitting 
to  be  heaved  or  slightly  lifted  from  the  ground,  gave 
largesse  to  the  domestics. 

"  The  Vicar  of  Barthomley  diflPers  a  little  as  to  the 
women's  day  and  the  men's  day  for  performing  this 
ancient  custom.  He  says,  p.  146, '  Lifting,  an  ancient 
usage  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  is  &till  ob- 
served. On  Monday  the  ladies,  on  Tuesday  the 
gentlemen  are  favoured  with  this  ceremonial  exalta- 
tion. £ar1y  in  the  morning  of  each  of  these  days  an 
arm  chnir  decordted  with  flowers  and  ribbons  was 
plaeel  at  tlie  foot  of  the  front  staircase  of  the  Bectory» 
in  which  your  mamma,  according  to  rule,  first  seated 
herself,  and  was  gently  raised  by  the  servants  three 
times  iiito  the  air;  your  sisters,  and  any  female  visi- 
tors«  succeeded  to  tlic  same  honour.'  On  the  next  day 
I  underwent  a  similar  treatment,  which  drew  forth  no 
little  degree  of  mirth  from  the  female  lifters,  who,  of 
course,  were  rewarded  for  their  trouble.  These  little 
familiarities  of  the  season,  coming  but  "once  a  year, 
are,  I  am  sure,  advantageous  to  all  parties,  promoting 
good  humour  and  kind  feeling  among  classes  kept  too 
much  apart  in  England.    Speaking  for  myself,  I  was 


always  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  make  this  merry 
custom  an  excuse  for  presenting  any  annual  gift  to 
my  household,  and  which  they  seemed  to  value  ex- 
ceedingly. As  these  little  customs  are  fast  disap- 
pe'iring,  the  record  of  them  becomes  precious." 

•* I  am  told  this  lifting  custom  is  not  a  decorous 
one,  and  ought  to  be  altogether  discontinued;  but  I 
strouijly  incline  to  the  opinion  of  the  kind-hcartel 
Hector  of  Barthomley,  and,  at  any  rate,  can  advance 
in  its  favour  the  authority  of  its  being  a  very  ancient 
observance.  In  the  year  1290,  King  Edward  the 
First  paid  a  Rum  of  money  to  the  ladies  of  the  bed 
chamber  and  maids  of  honour  for  having  at  Easter 
taken  their  sovereign  lord  the  king  priaov.cr  in  his 
very  bed,  and  complied  with  the  universal  practise 
of  giving  him  a  heaving  or  lifting— t,c.,  a  raising  up 
symbolically  towards  heaven." 

Thus  the  Rev.  Henry  Green.  Hone,  however,  dig. 
approves  of  tho  practibC  as  a  relic  of  popery.  The 
Hector  of  Barthomley  referred  to  was  the  Bev.  Ed. 
HinohcMfTe.  I  do  not,  however,  krow  the  date  of  hia 
book  oTi  Barthomley. 

K.  B. 

StcCXPOBT  BtiUIETS  AMD  THEUt  /.  XTIQUITIE9. 

CQneryNo.  S78— Oetl4.) 
[5rs.]  We  have  in  Stockport  several  streets  in  the 
names  of  which  the  termin  n  tion  ''gate"  occurs— as  Hill- 
gate,  Ohestergate,  Ac.  This  ending  has  not,  I  think, 
any  reference  to  an  entrance  k>  any  part  ef  the  town. 
It  was  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  used  the  simple 
equivalent  te  our  road  or  street.  The  name  fer  what 
we  now  call  gates  would  then,  I  think,  be  bars.  Many 
instances  could  be  cited  in  which  ki.  Old  English  gat 
or  gate  meahs  way  ar  mad.  Skeat  gives  the  allied, 
words: — Swedish,  gaia ;  G.,  gasse,  a  street;  A.  S. 
geat;  Hoaso  Qoth.,  gaiwo,  a  way;  of.  "R.,  qaiL  Ih 
the  ''Northumberland  Psalter,"  written  before  1,800, 
the  words  of  Psalm  xviii.,  v.  42,  "  I  did  oast  them  out 
as  the  dirt  in  the  stroetb"  appears  thus—**  ATs  fen  of 
gutes  owai  do  them"  (as  mud— fon— of  the  streets  do 
away  with  them — destroy  them).  Ih  "Piers,  the 
Plowman,"  too,  the  word  several  times  occurs,  as  in 
the  line  (Pa^s.  I.,  303), 

And  also  tha  gnlth  gate  thai,  goth  into  hanano. 
where  gaith  gate  means   the  Cirect  way.      (See  also 

Blind  Harry 'a  ''Wallace,"  v.  135.) 

In  later  times  the  werd  has  beenUFod  by  SirWaltfr 
Scott,  as  in  the  passage  cited  in  Webster's  Dictionary 
— '*I  was  going  to  be  an  honest  man  ;  but  the  devil 
has  this  very  day  flung  first  a  lawyer,  and  then  « 
woman,  in  my  gate." 
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If  I  am  Bot  miitaken,  the  word  is  stiU  in  use  ameng 
7  - '  #«r  feUow-townimtn.  "  To  ^efe  in  anyone's  gate"  is, 
ru:       I  beliere,  used  for  being  in  the  waj. 

K.  E. 


I 


Queries. 

[5M,]  FblIiOWships.— How  nmny  natives  of  this 
•district  are  known  to  have  been  elected  to  fellowships 
<it  any  of  the  colleges  ef  either  of  oar  naiversities  ? 

K.  B. 

[596 J    Ghebhisa    ABcnraiB. — ^Beger  Aseham,  in 

his"Toxephi]us/'  1545    (Arber's    reprints,   p.    87), 

«tales—<' The  excellent   Prince  Thomas   Hawarde, 

no  we  Oake  of  Northfelk,  for  whose  good  prosperite 

with  al  his  noble  familie  al  English  bertes  dayly  dofh 

pray,  with  bowmen  of  England  slew  Kyng  Jamie 

with  many  a  noble  Scot  even  brant  agensb  Fledon 

Hil,  in  which  battel  ye  stoate  archers  of  Cheshire  and 

lAnoashire,  for  one  day  bestowed  to  ye  death  for  the 

Prinee  and    country  sike,  hath  gotten   immortaU 

name  and  prayse  for  ever/'      I  should  be  glad  to  see 

farther  references   to,  and  informatien  abont,  oar 

-Cheshire  arohers  if  anyone  can  supply  them. 

E.  E. 
[596.1  AncHBiBHOp  Bichakd  Bancroft.  —  This 
divine  held  the  see  of  Canterbary  from  1604  to  1610. 
<^n  anyone  verify  the  statement  that  he  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Banorofts  for  many  years  inhabitants 
of  the  Marple  district  ? 

E.  B. 


xLxr  ACcoMFLiSH%]>-  Oat. — Mr*.  A.  W.  Urooks,  of 
Eaj)t  Eliot,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  has  a  cat  thirte^^u 
years  old,  for  which  slie  has  bven  vainly  offered  fifty 
dollars.     This  learned  pussy  will  stand  up  at  the 
word  of  command,  bow  slowly  or  quickly,  as  di- 
rected,  walk  around    the  room  on  her   hind-kgs 
only,  dance,  tarn  somersaults,  go  through  the  mo- 
tiuns  of  holding  a  jew*s  harp  to  her  mouth  with 
one  paw  and  playing  on  it  with  the  other,  mew  when 
■oi  dered  to  speak,  kiss  her  paw  to  visitors,  hold  a 
laiicer  of  milk  on  her  forelegs  and  lap  the  biilk,  and 
.siaud  on  her  hind-feet  and  with  her  lore-paws  catcli 
bits  of  bread  or  meat  thrown  to  her,  Ukea  base-bail 
|>iuyer.     Her  kitten,  a  year  old,  will  turn  somer- 
«nult8. — The  same  lady   has  a  hen  which  alwavs 
wipes  her  feet  on  the  mat  on  entering  the  houue. 
and  if  asked,  *'  How  do  you  get  your  living,  biddy  I"*' 
will  scratch  on  the  floor,  look  to  see  if  she  has 
scratched  out  anything,  and  then  looks  at  the  ques- 
tioner to  see  if  the  answer  is  correct.    This  hen  de- 
spises the  wooden,   chalk,   and    porcelain    cheats, 
which  some  people  palm  otf  on  hens  for  nest-eggs, 
iuuibling  them  out  of  her  nest  as  often  as  they  are 
Tut  in. 


Satubday,  Octobeb  29THy  1881. 


Notes. 

Stockport  Monthly  Maoazinb. 
[597.]    By  the  kindness  of  a  friend  we  have  beea 
favoured  "with  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  Stockport     Monthly    Magazine    and    Commercial 
Advertiser,"  the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  in 
May,  1840.     It  is  full  of  interesting  local  matter, 
which  we  hope  from  time  to  time  to  reproduce  for 
our  retiders'  delectation.      The  magazine  bears  the 
imprint  of  W.  Haigh,  Grape   Steps,  Stockport.    Tlie 
following  oxtracts  appeal*  in  the  first  number.    Ed. 

Exhibition  at  thk  Mbcmanics'  Institution. 
"This  very  beautiful  and  voluminous  collection  of 
curiosities  and  specimens  of  human  ingenuity  and 
labor  was  opened  on  the  13th  of  last  month,  and 
snroly  none  will  contend  that  a  more  delicious  feasts 
of  wonders  was  ever  presented  to  the  devouring  eyo 
of  the  Stockport  people.  The  language  of  description 
is  too  weak  to  convey  to  the  mind  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  extent,  number,  and  rarity  of  the  articles  it 
contains.  The  productions  of  nature,  of  genius,  and 
of  art,  both  civilised  and  barbarous,  sue  valuable  and 
fascinating  in  the  eye  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
philosophic  obsei-ver,  as  well  as  the  generally  curious. 
We  feel  proud  to  recognise  in  the  skill  and  taste 
which  pervade  the  whole,  the  successful  efforts  of 
our  own  townsmen,  and  we  sincerely  wish  them 
every  success  in  the  undci'taking,  which  their  praise- 
worthy exertions  deserve.  We  are  sorry  we  have  not 
room  to  express  ourselves  more  at  large  on  this  sub- 
ject; but  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Exhibition 
Gazette,  published  at  the  Institution,  for  more  minute 
descriptions  of  the  exhibition ;  at  the  same  time  pre- 
senting them  with  the  following  ru.stic  effusion : — 

MasTHXiB  HaDDiTUB,— Hawm  verrj  weel  (sea  m  a  seet  ot 
If^wwtw  pbMeo  friday,  an  sa  think  an  ood  gee  an  akaynt  sstk 
4ent<mfoike  hslgawm  bethertle  thOM  f<rine  flothrin  diskrip- 
nhnns  ith  sftopport  pappeis  aa  so  anvs  favrort  yo  we  this  yo 
iem.  JOHN  8T0YL8. 

When  and*  load  th'  pratM  and  Mbl  ber  bntiar, 

An  ih'folk  tott  worn  began  fort  skatter, 

Says  an  to  Moll,  tore  wa  gnn  back, 

Wyn  tak  a  loek  a  th'  kanniek's  pleck. 

Midi  Boon  aggreed,  and  dyne  we  went, 

Wesre  Park^treet  eend  atooB  oer  aneant ; 

(Boh  tost  we  geet  a  aopeof  giu) 

An  aixponie  payd  an  boated  in 

A  apot,  weere  puchuri,  up  an  dyne. 

Hong  many  a  soore :  nneoomon  foine  t 

<y  kinga  an  aaeenai,  an  torka  and  Jews, 

An  laada  aad  jnkea,  an  ateh  aa  those. 

8am  Btqppat  ehapa  war  dnn  t»a  weel, 

Aa'd  SMir  seen  *um  thin  ther  seL 
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Some  Miapt  a  tyiMfl  uid  eoothry  p]«7M*« 

8«m  ihivi  an  haiua  gooln  to'th  raau ; 

An  fbke  ith  farm  yard  teedin  poUtrr. 

An  won  woth  wnxnman  keteht  e  dautry. 

Wen  Christ  mado  th'Jem  fort  hooA  their  JAW» 

St  Paal  ith  goepel  tells  it  aw. 

An  won.  th'  Bkoch  wamman  tentin  sheep, 

Vfi  th'  ohylt  beheent  her  last  asleep. 

That  an  another,  th'  ladies  sed, 

"Were  mado  a  newt  bo  aeedl  an  thred. 

This  two  foine  oloks,  asmnslk  plsjs, 

An  a  lakeln  glas  shoee  erry  fase 

Wots  ra}nd  awth  nhop ;  end  qaeeneVielorye 

Ith  reet  hond  side,  hxmg  raynd  wi  gkwy. 

Bur  In  a  ooncr  an  geet  a  glent 

Oth  tntherroom,  an  theer  we  went. 

Foet  thing  an  seed  wen  in  we  speeiit 

"War  an  h^um  shnte  ith  ooner  reert 

Wot  th'  Bogem,  when  the  tent,  put  on 

Ith  dejs  a  Bobbin  and  Uttel  John ; 

An  gnos  and  sords.  and  leitin  things, 

An  dresses  wotn  by  queens  an  kings. 

An  bows  an  harrows  nime  o  ten ; 

Aw  weppons  made  byth  ladlaaa  nun* 

Bi«  endgrls  aw  o'er  oaift  an  dnn ; 

KJlt  monny  a  mon,  andarbeboa. 

Theer  monny  a  weyle  wa  stud  sad  gspt. 

At  BheUs  an  things  safmmy  shapt. 

Aw  maks  a  thingskept  eglass  cases, 

Theers  men  we  rags  fort  oleean  thox  fsees. 

Wid  hardly  eleert  annther  gennel. 

Wen  sum  weyld  orator  int  a  kennel. 

Start  reet  at  ns,  an  grinnt  so  homt, 

Booaih  Moll  an  me  wor  neer  beein  worrit; 

A  stoflt  heyena  th'  keeper  eand  it, 

Tro  savage  bear  an  shnd  na  noed  it. 

Bar  a  wot  things  thed  geetem  theef«t 

Jnst  loike  some  gawby  UoU  did  stax«. 

Shsrp  ferrite  bite  oth  neeses  perain, 

Otthers  and  foomerts  slyly  ereei^, 

Btnflt  snakes  an  brids  an  dad  moos  skolls» 

An  shells  an  fishes  e  barrew  foils, 

An  stooans  rakt  hite  oth  rowUn  sa, 

An  some  fra  mayntins  (or  aw«y ; 

Boh  th'  tidketo  sed  we  mos  sa  tooh  am 

Teeart  less  e  meddlin  weshud  crash  nou 

Sa  int  a  londin  then  we  tOfek, 

An  seed  owd  bibles  moay  a  raok. 

This  owd  praaerbnkes  asih  BonuniH  pnuMd  ]»» 

Sich  corins  print  its  past  aoreedin 

Then  dyne  we  seeth  toCh  engineeiert 

Vort  see  new  fUiglet  things  more  fMsitr. 

Sich  bits  o  hiogens  gooin  lolk  fciyRt 

Bon  an  neet  long  en  wmnsr  teyve. 

Some  we  owd  neds  ss  leetas  shatin; 

One  ehap  wtur  bissy  stookin  ^»T™r. . 

One  spot  e  wnndozs  cobbed  awth  sather, 

Steenm  coaches  radn  one  another 

Aw  rjnd  a  gret  big  brewln  pon ; 

Woil  a  teeoy  ship  kep  hoblin  an. 

The  war  Loonon  bdage  sn  mooy  a  i«M» 

O  sects,  so  larnt,  a  eudna  gaom. 

An  way  tor  spy  tin  hIte  oth  nook; 

Then  int  abox  the  towd  as  look ; 

By  gun  ther  Is  a  qnsrk  e  that. 

An  seed  har  MoU  reet  throo  me  hai. 

Then  oer  os  jedsthe  wor  a  Urft, 

We  maaanj  a  a  qtdrk  an  menny  a  qoafL 

And  theer  we  seed,  wen  op  we  ezop, 

A  pleCk  but  jqst  lolk  th  doktoxs  shop; 

An  th  ralewa  brige,  an  bramma  haw. 

Joatlolk  ther  sal  to  nowt  at  aw. 

Then  dyne  a  dongtn  hole  we  Teatart, 

A  soft  we  lamps,  kik,  oniamcntet. 

Bar  OS  nyoo  a  pksk  os  beer  an  estsct. 

Wen  wid  geetennptolh  middle  weUa, 

Wa  met  a  coontiy  wench  and  faDjr. 

Belghl  noTod  that  menah I  saawy 

Aa  tomia  lyad,  we  Joovll  «■  yed 


Agenalookinglas:  aath'foke 

At  th'  eend  were  laffin  In  a  rock. 

By  goU  sex  ao,  weere  gradely  qoafiet. 

For  Uoll  an  ao  wor  ru>wt  bar  left  at. 

Boh  thro  that  glss  wa  seed  u»  sel 

An  awth  foke  theere.  fra  top  to  taaeL 

Th'  mon  cawed  it  th'  tonnel  under  th'  Tames, 

A  bridge  loik,  ao  fogeeten  th'  nnmes, 

Gas  underth  waytor  stid  o  oer  it. 

An  th  wold  neer  seed  sich  loik  afore  iU 

Th'  next  hxaay  war  a  bote  wa  tales  In, 

Asth  king  oth  kannfbol  ilonds  sales  in ; 

Hoore  stopport  chaps  an  winimen  too, 

This  hhn  as  sings  sa  mich  at  skoo; 

We  spoid  owd  oULto  dyne  bellow. 

An  monny  a  stron jer  op  ath  wau ; 

Bar  payntet  tree  as  wlok  ao  noe. 

Sex  awt  mesel  its  tdms  t  be  mnggin, 

Fo  MoU  an  me  war  bytoz  baggin ; 

An  tnmt  me  rynd  just  theere  an  then. 

An  th'  owd  chorch  clock  war  stroikin  ten. 

Gadsby's  Chapel,  Hbaton  Lane. 

[598.]    A  few  years  ago  Providence  Chapel,  situated 
jn  Gadsby's  Court,  Heaton  Lane,  passed  out  of  exis- 
tence, having  been  purchased   by   an    enterprising 
tradesman  near  whose  premises  it  stood.    It  was  for 
a  long  time  used  as  a  Baptist's  chapel,  where  the  Rev. 
W.   Gadsby  often  preached.    His  prayers  and   dis- 
courses were  characterised  by  a  dr\'  humour  which 
would  not  be  considered  decorous  now,  but  at  the 
time  he  was  there  he  was  very  popular,  and  his  style 
took  wonderfully,  and  he  filled  his  chapel  to  over- 
flowing.   It  was  said  Listen,  the  celebrated  actor,  do- 
rived  his  acting  of  the  character  "  Mawworm  "  from 
Mr  Gadsby.     He  was  in  the  habit  of  illustrating 
passing  events  thus,  in  the  prayer  for  the  ministry,. 
"  Thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  that  many  of  thy  servants 
here  before  Thee,  have  houses,  and  to  these  houses 
have  gardens  attached,  in  which  they  raise   peas,, 
potatoes  and  cabbages,  and  other  vegetables  for  the 
use  of  their  families ;  and  Thou  also  knowest  that 
the  neighbours'  pigs  are  apt  to   stray   into   these 
gardens  and  do  incalculable  mischief  by  uprooting 
the  soil,  and  devouring  the  pix)duce,  to  prevent  which 
they  have  a  habit  of  ringing  their  noses;   and  do- 
Thou,  O  Lord,  in  Thine  Infinite  mercy  so  ring  the 
noses  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  that  they,  in  like 
manner,  may  be  prevented  uprooting  our  glorious 
Constitution."    Other  curious  anecdotes  have  been 
related  of  this  remarkable  man.    If  the  singing  in  lus 
chapel  lagged  he  would  stop  them  in  the  middle  of  it^ 
and  say,  "  We  cannot  sing,  God  knows,  let  us  pray," 
and  then,  with  a  zeal  and  fervour  few  could  equals 
he  would  pour  forth  his  petitions  in  his  own  quaint 
and  peculiar  style.    The  buildings  on  each  side  of  the 
old  Gadsby's  Court  were  not  then  erected,  and  a  neat 
pftiiiaiMifl  surrounded  the  burial  ground  attached. 

S.H. 
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Special  Chabity  Sebmons  and  Collections  in  Aid 
OF  THE  Manchester  Infibuaby  and  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital IN  1792. 

[599.]  An  appeal  was  made  by  the  treasurers  of 
the  above-named  institutions  and  collections  made  in 
February,  1792.  I  have  selected  those  of  local 
interest : —  £ 

Chadkirk  and  Mai'ple  14 

Cheadle    8 

Denton  Chapel   47 

Didsbury 46 

Disley   17 

Dukinfield  Moravian  Chapel  6 

Dissenter's  Chapel 4 

Heaton  Norris  Chapel  32 

Hyde  Dissenter's  Chapel 40 

Marple  Bridge  Independent 16 

Mellor,  Derbyshire 18 

Mottram,  Longdendale 52 

New  Mills    8 

Poynton  29 

Stalybridge 22 

Stockport  Parish  Church 43 

New  Church   30 

Dissenter's  Chapel 26 

Independent  Chapel 6 

Park  Chapel    13 

Methodist's  Chapel  32 

Quakers   6 

E.H. 

Local  Songs  and  Ballads. 

[600.]    The  following  is  a  re-print  from  oui-  columns 
of  some  years  ago : — 

DUSQ  SUNDAY  SOHOOL  TBAOHBB  AND  H8B 

SOHOIiABS. 
ClkMiidtd  on  an  ooonirenM  that  took  plaoe  dnrlnf  oaa  of  lb* 
auilTinatlM  to  MouiMnMnto  th«  lajingof  tkaflHt  itona 
of  lk«  Stookpovt  Sunday  Sahool.) 

TvM  Swiday,  ia  tha  moath  of  Jtum, 

Thft  marta  of  trade  wwa  tltt'd, 
And  Sto«kv«rt's  busy,  baitHng  town, 

AwlkUt  fmn  toll  rtpot'd. 

Whn  from  tkefM-lam'd  Soaday  8«liooI» 

Ob  yondar  itotp  dMorled, 
In  •Kdov'd  nmka  a  yoothfol  t»ftnd 

btMam'd  tluongn  ito  portala  wids. 

AU»u  I  ha  tUaati  otowded  sbmto, 

ThMf  vooal  thdr  onwacd  way, 
^BUia  tha  spaoUms  Markst  Plaot 

Thflj  atood  in  duM  amy. 

Thay  saal  to  pniaa  tlMlr  fiaalaas  Ood. 

Whoaahanfl  all  foad  baatovi, 
Thalar«r,toblaaa  tbair  haplaaa  xaaa* 

ThalBabballiSahoar 


Baeh  window  that  o'arlook'd  tba  aoena 

Crmtafnad  an  eager  tbrong, 
latent  to  view  that  yonthlol train, 

And  hear  their  grateful  aong. 

Bal  whilst  beneath  their  teaohers*  care 

The  •hUdrniitood  arroy'd. 
An  eye,  aoon  te  be  qoenohM  In  death. 

Their  orowded  raiikd  surrej'd. 

Not  far  reoiov'd  from  where  they  etood, 

Stntth'd  on  her  dying  bed, 
A  maiden  lay— from  whoee  wan  cheek 

The  hnea  of  health  were  fled. 

ConanTnytion,  in  her  yonthfol  prime, 
Had  mark'd  har  for  ita  prey ; 

And  withering  'neaihita  bakfol  power 
Tha  blighted  roeebod  lay. 

Cer  her  pale  fMe  an  heotio  flneh 
Difloa'd  ite  treaeh'roiu  blaom, 

^niieh  in  her  faded  oheek  appear'd 
Like  raeee  o'er  a  temb. 


■aeh  Sabbath,  wMlat  her  atrengih  allowed, 
She'd  Boaght  that  apadoaa  pile. 

And  cheerfully  for  yean  aoatain'd 
The  teaehex's  eaeraaa  tell. 

VnU  well  she  knew  the  featal  day 

The  aaholara  waat  to  meet. 
And  anon  her  qniok  ear  aaoght  tha  aoand 

ICade  by  their  youthful  ftot. 

By  weeping  frienda  raia'd  from  her  eoueh, 

Bar  dying  eyea  aha  threw 
O'er  the  ;oong  ohaxge  eheloVd  ao  well, 

Totakealaatadi«n! 

Now,  Bweeter  than  the  breath  of  flowaia 

At  eveniag'adewy  ekwe, 
Fmrn  thrloe  a  thonaand  jonthfol  lipa 

Their  gratofnl  aeng  aroae. 

She  liaton'd  tlU  eaeh  well-kaown  Um 

Grew  indlatinat  and  dun. 
And  faintly  mmmur'd  in  har  ear 

That  Bweet  thankagiying  hymn. 


Then,  aa  the  notea  of  praise 
Died  on  the  breexo  away. 

Without  a  atraggle  or  a  atj^b, 
Harapizit  paaead  awav. 


\C7 


Handfobth  Hall  and  the  Wbioht  Family. 
(Query  No.  i03.  15th  ApriL) 
[001.]  The  following  extract  from  Earwaker's 
"  East  Cheshire,"  1877,  vol.  1,  p.  262,  may  perhaps 
assist  •*W.N.":—"Handforth  Hall  did  not  pass  wiUi 
the  manor,  but  was  sold  either  shortly  before  or  af tOf 
the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Brereton,  of  Handforth,  to 
Thomas  Legh,  of  Adlington,  Esq.  It  was  subse- 
quently purchased  from  the  Leghs  in  1716  by  W. 
Wright,  of  Mottram  St.  Andreii^,  Esq.,  and  is  now  tho 
property  of  J.  F.  D'Arcy  Wright,  Esq." 

Alfbbd  Bubton. 
Ancibmt  Rbmains  at  Wilmslow  Chubch. 
(QaaKyNo.M4,858.    Juno  11, 17.) 
[002.]    The   inscription   on   this  tombstone  waa 
formfirly,  according  to   Bandle    Hobne's  ''Church 
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"  Hie  jaoet  corpus  dni 
Hennoi  Knifi^ht  primi 
Cantiiristo  do  Jesu." 

**  Here  lies  the  lx)dy  of  Sir  Henry  Knight,  the  first 
Chantry  priest  of  Jesus."  The  chapel  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  was  called  the  "  Jesus  lie,"  or  Jesus 
i'hapel ;  and  this  tombstone  adjoined  the  altar  tomb 
of  Henry  Trafford,  rector  from  1517  to  1537.  Henry 
Knight  x,iA  living  in  1545,  and  is  suppo.sed  to  have 
died  about  1550.  Alfued  Burton. 

The  Pauish  Hkadle. 
(No.  C«8.  Oo'ub«rl5) 
[003.]  The  local  tradition  to  whidi  «  K.K."  refers, 
where  a  baker  who  was  not  at  the  Pari.sh  Church  one 
Sundaj'  morning,  and  who  was  taken  there  by  force 
by  the  p-'H  1>  >>^  i'^i.\  thu««  spoiling  the  dinners  which 
were  left  to  bake,  may,  I  think,  refer  to  a  circum- 
stance I  remember  as  happening  many  years  ago  in 
Stockport.  "  K.E'.s."  bak:u-  is  said  to  have  resided  in 
Ohurchgate,  and  to  have  been  taken  to  church  by  the 
beadle.  The  C4ise  I  remember  happened  to  a  baker 
named  Wrighton,  who.se  bakery  was  near  the  Hillgate 
end  of  Hempshaw  Lane,  Stockport.  He  was,  I  think, 
sitting  on  his  baker^\'steps  cooling  himself,  when  a 
Mr  Robinson,  cotton  spinner,  who  was  a  church- 
warden, p>K<5jjed  by,  and  bj'  virtue  of  an  old  law,  com- 
pelled, or  tried  to  compel,  him  to  go  to  church.  The 
re.<«ult  was  a  lawsuit  in  which,  I  believe,  the  baker  got 
off  best.  I  may  .say  in  passing  that  I  have  many 
times  seen  C'hurchwarden  Robinson  on  his  rounds 
with  his  stiiff  of  office,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his 
body  might  be  the  beadle,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  law  authorising  a  beadle  except  as  the  agent  of 
tlie  churchwarden  acting  as  "  K.E."  describes.  The 
bakchou.se  was  in  existence  until  within  the  last  few 
ve:ir.-5.  J.G. 

Stockpokt  Stkkets  and  their  Antiquities. 

(Ko.  572-Oct.  15.) 
[004.]  In  addition  to  the  streets  I  have  already 
named,  some  of  which  have  no  doubt  originated  from 
the  names  of  the  owners,  there  are  otliers  derived 
from  their  topographical  situation.  Thus,  Great 
Underbiink,  so-called  because  it  runs  pai*allel  with  the 
long  high  steep  or  bank,  really  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
rock,  which  skirts  the  bank  of  the  area  of  the  Market 
Place  on  the  north-we8t<2m  side.  This  is  hid  from 
the  view  of  passengers  by  the  houses  on  the  left  hand, 
side  of  the  narrow  plain  street  called  Great  Under* 
bonk,  with  houses  on  each  side,  bounded  by  the  river 
Mersey.  Little  Underbank  is  a  much  shorter  street 
and  extends  from  the  Black  Boy  to  the  Albion  Inn, 
where  Mealhouse  Brow,  a  steep  ascent,  is  situated.  At 
the  inn  first  named  there  is  a  recess  in  the  rock  which 


has  a  very  remarkable  appearance.  High-street^  so- 
called  from  its  situation  as  regards  Lower  Hillgate, 
is  a  curious  specimen  of  s  street  runnin|^ 
on  high  above  the  Hillgate,  from  which  it  is  approached 
by  that  remarkably  steep  ascent,  Cooper's  Brow,  and 
contains  many  old  houses.  £.  H. 

Sbttinq  the  Thames  on  Fire. 
Qaery  No.  518.    he.'t.  8. 

[005.]  In  former  times  the  miller  sent  home  flour 
undressed,  and  this  had  to  be  done  bv  the  domestics. 
It  was  sifted  through  a  sieve  (which  had  a  rim  pro- 
jecting from  the  bottom  of  it)  worked  over  the  mouth 
of  a  barrel,  into  which  the  flour  Tell,  A  man  who 
worked  hard  would  occasionally  sot  the  rim  of  the 
sive  on  fire  by  the  friction  against  tiie  nm  of  the 
barrel.  The  sieve  was  called  a  temse — French,  tamise 
— and  the  cloth  used  for  the  sieve  tamis,  or  tammv 
Thus  a  slow  or  lazv  man  would  not  set  the  rim  o 
temse  on  fire.  The  similarity  in  pronunciation  of 
temse  and  Thames  most  likely  accounts  for  the 
phrase.  Tlie  saying  "  You'll  never  be  hanged  for 
setting  the  Tliames  on  fire"  generally  meets  with  the 
retort "  Nor  you  for  putting  it  out."  In  Fi-ance  tliere 
is  a  parallel  phrase,  "  You'll  never  set  the  Seine  on 
fire."  The  seine  is  s  drag-net  used  in  fishing,  and  by 
pulling  it  in  sharply  over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  the 
friction  would  set  fire  to  it. 

Alfbed  Burton. 


[006.]  Ed.  BuBOHAH.— In  Green's  "Knutsford" 
there  are  several  references  to  and  quotations  from  the 
diary  of  Ed.  Burghah,  the  Puritan  vicar  of  Acton.  Is 
there  a  copy  of  this  book  accessible  in  any  public 
library  ?  Can  those  who  have  read  it  give  any  ex- 
tract from  it  of  special  interest  to  natives  of  Stock- 
port? K.  E, 

[607.]  Ottebspool  Bridge.— In  239  we  learn  that 
Otterspool  Bridge,  so-called  in  1620,  had  anciently 
been  named  Rohehound  Bridge.  Aikin,  p.  449,  calls  it 
Otterscoe  Bridge.  Was  he  right  ?  Is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  otters  once  lived  there  ?  WTiat  is  the 
meaning  and  derivation  of  Bohehound,  and  the  termi. 
nation  of  Otterscoe  ?  K.  E. 

[008.]  Local  Proverb. — "  When  tlie  world  was 
made,  the  rubbish  was  sent  to  Stockport."  Are  any 
instances  known  of  the  occurrence  of  this  saying 
except  in  "  The  Lady  Shackerley :  a  Cheshire  story 
by  one  of  the  House  of  Egerton,"  1871,  fol.  279  (see 
Heginbotham,  p.  54)  ?  K.  E. 
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TS  0  t  e  jj. 

Stockport  Gbammab  School. 
[009.]    From    the   first  volume  of   the    Stockport 
JtaffazinCf  we  extract  the  following  paragraphs  refer- 
ring to  tlie  above,  which  appear  under  the  head  of 
*  Brief  review  of  local  events  "  : — 

Stocktobt  GBAini AB  School.— The  boys  of  the  Grammar 
School  hare  eanght  tho  spirit  of  the  age.  HaTiug  been  put  in 
poweesion  of  a  spaoioua  play  gronnd,  arraDsemoats  were  made 
for  a  commemoration  of  that  eTcnt^  by  a  splendid  procession  of 
the  school^  cqjiveuod  by  the  waving  of  elegant  banners,  and  tho 
charmin{[  music  of  tho  military  bond,  which  took  place  on  Tnes- 
day,  the -let  of  April,  in  the  following  order:— Tho  Beadle  of 
the  Uanor.  the  Baud  of  the  20th  regiment  of  foot,  Police  Offloars, 
lir  Bale.4,  the  second  master,  tho  old  school  banDor,  150  pnpila 
three  abn^et,  the  n3W  school  banner,  brought  np  by  the  Bey.  T. 
HiddletOD,  the  Bector,  and  gentlemen  of  the  town.  Scarcely 
had  the  procession  paaaed  tho  oQioe  before  the  ff^llo^ing  lines 
eame  to  hand,  which  are  not  inappropriate  aa  a  spontaneoua 
efThaion : — 

Ye  little  men  of  consequence,  who  march  so  fnll  of  pride, 
Of  coming  ills  yon'vo  little  ^eiise,  which  wait  oa  ev^ry  Ride. 
The  flntt'ring  breeze  now  giily  h  wells  yonr  banners  forth  to  TioWa 
And  music,  and  the  merry  boUs,  all  joyous  welcome  yon. 

Bnt  oh  I  what  may  be,  aich.  yonr  fate  in  this  sad  world  of  ours' 
For  all  experience,  soon  or  late,  rough  thorns  in  ro?y  bowers. 
Xas !  manya  fligh,  and  burning  t«ar,  adown  your  cheek  may  flewj 
Commerce  and  each  commercial  foar  may  add  to  human  woe. 

And  wordly  cares  may  close  aroimd  thojo  youthful  hearts  of 

yours. 
And  many  a  deep  and  painful  wound  embuo  your  passing  hours, 
Oh,  may  ye  youths  in  wisdom  grow,  your  souls  be  kqit  fr  vm  sin ; 
And  when  you  die  this  pleasure  know,  you  have  not  Uved  in  vain. 


A  public  examination  of  tho  punils  of  tho  Free  Qrammar 
School  wa<t  h«ld  imder  the  superintendence  of  the  Wardens  of 
the  Worshipful  the  Goldpmitiis'  Company,  on  the  15th  and  16tli 
Jane,  and  was  conducted  by  tho  liov.  C.  E.  PrcRcut,  Rov.  £.  D. 
Jackson,  author  of  Murray's  Gramraar  improved,  and  the  Bev. 
W.  Moore,  of  Compstall  Bridge.  The  pupils  passed  a  very  satis- 
factory examination  in  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  Clasnic?,  Euclid, 
Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  History,  and  the  Prime 
Warden,  oomplimentinq  thc:^  and  tho  manterj,  the  Bev.  T. 
Middleton  and  Mr  Baylcs,  on  tho  ctato  of  their  ecqnirements, 
awarded  prizes  to  those  youths,  tvh'),  at  that  examination,  ap- 
peared to  him.  in  their  respeciive  clisse^*,  tho  most  uc^erving 
thereof,  viz.— To  Masters  John  Chorltou,  Sara.  Charlesworth, 
John  €hrecn,  P.  G.  Modd,  Edward  Ohorlton,  John  B.  Pilling, 
Wm.HooIev,  JohnBrowneU,  J.  Littler,  Joseph  Booth,  William 
Bampley,  Thos.  Parkes,  Joseph  Albi^ton,  Jo:jeph  Barrow,  John 
Bothams,  Francis  Eteaon. 

On  Wednesday  the  22ud  a  public  dinner  waa  presented  by  the 
Beformers  of  thi^  division  of  Cheshire  to  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Stan- 
ley, M.P.,  at  the  Court  Houoe.  800  gentlemen  were  present  with 
the  Mayor  of  Stockport  in  tho  chair.  The  following  gentlemen 
irpoke  at  length  :—C.  Hindley,  K^q. ;  Hon.  K.  J.  Stanley;  the 
B?v.  Mr  Ebiwell;  John  Jbrocklohurst,  Esq.;  John  Howard, 
Eaq. ;  H.  Coppoek,  Esq. ;  and  H.  Gaskill,  Esq. ;  and  the  meeting 
aepuated  at  eleven  o'olook.    (May  number.) 

In  both  these  items  appear  several  names  that  have 

been  well  known  in  Stockport,  as  well  as  several  that 

are   equally  well-known  to-day.     Tho  magazine  from 

which  they  are  taken  possesses  a  wealtli  of  what  has 

now  become  most  valuable  matter,  the  reproduction 

of  which  in  these  columns  will,  doubtless,  be  of  con- 

oderable  interest  to  our  readers.  Ed. 


RiSB  AND  PSOOBESS  OF    METHODISM  IN  StOCKPOBT. 

[610.]  The  following  Interesting  record  of  Stock- 
port Methodism  appeared  in  the  September  number 
of  the  Stockport  Magazine  in  the  year  1840 : — 

To  Bueb  of  onr  readen  who  take  an  interest  in  the  tproad  of 
religious  prineiples,  it  win  be  interesting  to  trace  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  various  sects  of  roliglon  in  our  own  town,  man  j 
of  which  have  exercised  an  Incalculable  influence  on  the  oharae- 
ter  of  sooiety  in  gencraL  It  has  been  onr  determination  to  pz»- 
sent  them  with  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  each  sect,  as  soon  as 
time  and  space  afforded,  and  we  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, by  commencing  with  tbe  following  account  of  Weafoyaa 
Methodism. 

At  what  time  Methodism  was  introduced  into  this  popnlotis 
and  important  town,  cannot  eflRilybe  ascertained.  On  Thurs- 
day the  seventh  of  May,  1747,  Mr  Wesley  preached  at  Salford 
Cross,  to  a  "  numberless  orowd  of  people."  Piior  to  this  dat«, 
that  eminent  and  successful  minister  of  Chriftt  had  been  seen 
"  in  the  neighbouring  churoh,  both  preachiug  and  administerinflr 
the  Sacrament."  But  never  before  had  the  inhabitants  seen 
him  in  the  novel,  end,  at  that  time,  much  despised,  character 
of  field  preacher :  never  till  then  had  they  heard  lum,  like  wis- 
dom, "  uttering  his  voice  in  the  streets,**  crying  in  the  ehief 
places  of  concourse,  in  the  opening  of  the  gates,  **  How  long,  ye 
simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity  ?  "  What  effect  this  sermon 
produced  we  aro  not  informed.  But  thongh  the  seed,  which, 
with  unsparing  hand,  he  oast  into  the  roil,  did  not  perish,  it 
produced  not,  unmediatoly,  a  hundred  fold ;  and  several  year* 
passed  away  before  some  of  the  surrounding  fields  received  tho 
predous  deposit. 

On  Sunday,  April  28th,  1745,  two  years  before  Mr  Wesley 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  streetH  of  Salford,  ke  informs 
us  in  his  journal,  that  he  proachel  at  Altrincham,  at  five  in  ths 
morning;  and  at  nine  *<n£ar '!^tookport,  to  a  large  congrega- 
tion." The  place  to  which  Mr  Wesley  refers  in  this  extract, 
most  probably  was  Woodley,  a  villa  f:;o  about  three  miles  from 
Stockport;  but  from  which  the  candl&stiok  has  loni?  Kinee  been 
removed,  and  the  minds  of  mo3t  of  the  villagers  were  as  dark  as 
the  mines  in  which  many  of  them  toiled  for  a  dally  subsistence ; 
bnt  which  now  have  onoe  more  tho  light  of  the  gospel  diffusing 
its  beams  amongst  them. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr  Bennett,  of  Chinlsy,  was  the  flr't 
Methodist  Minister  who  preached  the  Gospel  ia  this  town.  Mrs 
Smallwood.  *'  a  widow  woman,"  was  the  first  person  who  opened 
her  door  to  receive  the  messengen  of  mercy  and  of  grace.  Sho 
occupied,  at  that  time,  a  house  in  Petty  Carr,  known  by  the 
name  of  '*  Petty  Carr  Hall.'*  In  the  hou<<o  of  this  pious  widow, 
a  small  class  was  formed,  consistini?  ol  nine  persons,  who  were 
eommitted  to  the  car^^  of  a  Mr  Anderton.  Of  this  priinitive  diss 
leader  little  can  be  learned,  from  the  oldest  membord  of  the 
society.  His  name  and  his  offloo  eire  remembered  by  a  few ;  but 
his  alukracter,  his  Iab«urs,  and  his  sufferings  are  entirely  forgot- 
ten ;  so  soon  docs  "  tho  place  which  once  knew  u?,  know  us  no 
more."  It  appears,  however,  from  **  An  acoonut  of  Mr  John 
Oliver,  written  by  himself,"  and  inserted  by  Mr  Wesley  in  tho 
saored  volamo  of  the  Arminian  Magazin€,  !Uiat  Mr  A.  soon  left 
Mr  Wesley,  and  united  himself  to  John  Bennett,  taking  with 
him  tho  whole  of  the  members,  save  *'  Molly  Williamson  and 
John  Oliver."  For  some  time  after  the  schism,  there  was  no 
elass  in  StockpOTt,  John  Oliver  and  M-illy  Williamson  having 
united  themselves  to  a  pious  family  in  Adswood.  Thisplaoe  was 
visited  by  Mr  Wesley,  and  socin  after  by  his  meaohers. 
How  long  tliis  town  was  deprived  of  the  labours  of  the  Wesleyan 

Sreachers  we  have  not  beSn  able  to  ascertain,  it  was  revisited  by 
[r  Allwood ;  and  Robert  Andorton,  who  kept  the  old  preaehing- 
hoose,  of  which  J.  Bennett  had  taken  possession,  consented 
that  Mr  Anderton  should  preaoh  there.  It  is  probable  thai 
Stockport  was  first  visited  by  Mr  Wesley  abont  the  year  1757 » 
thirteen  yoars  before  Manchester  was  known  as  a  oirouit  town, 
and  when  Stockport  must  have  been  inclnded  within  the  tsry  ex- 
tensive  bonndanes  of  the  Derbyshire  or  Lanoashhre  Olrooits.  Ho 
preaohed  in  the  open  air  from  '*  What  ahall  it  profit  a  man  if  ho 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  sool  ?  "  Another  clasB 
was  now  formed,  and  oommittod  to  the  ears  of  Mr  Hambleton» 
a  man  of  gconloe  pie^ ;  but  whose  religioos  opinions  and  at- 
tMhaiODtd  were  oDseUled.   HoBOonseporatodnomHrWoslmyo 
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and  taking  with  him  Mferal  memban  of  the  tmall  elawof  trhioh 
ha  had  been  appointad  leader,  united  himaeU  to  the  Society  of 
Kienda.  About  thia  time  the  little  foeietj  obtained  leave  to 
hold  their  meetinsa  in  a  building  belonging  to  Mr  Wm.  William- 
son. This  place,  in  whioh  a  number  oKl  persona  wereemidojed 
during  the  week,  in  manufacturing  mohur  for  buttons,  was  bo 
larxe  that  it  would  contain  several  hundreds  cd  people.  A  desk, 
whleh  serred  aa  a  pulpit,  was  pUoed  sgain^^  the  side  wall,  in  the 
centre  of  the  buUcUng ;  and  the  women  sr  t  on  one  side  of  the 
minister,  and  the  m«n  on  the  other.  Two  ^lews  were  suflQcient-. 
te  acoemmcdate  all  who  were  then  oonsidei  ud  the  *'  reapectable  " 
part  of  the  congregation. 

Here  the  word  of  Qod  was  successfully  preached  for  about  two 
years,   and  acTeral  persons  of   property,   and  of  conuderable 
talents  and  inflaenoe,  were  added  to  **  the  little  flock."    Those 
persons  resolTcd  that  they  would  build  a  house  for  God  ;  and  in 
the  year  1758  or  50,  tbeir  pious  resolution  was  carried  into  effect. 
Tbds  chapel,  which  was  the  first  place  of  worehip  built  by  the 
Hetbodists,  either  in  Stockport  or  the  neighbourhood,  was  very 
amaU,  and  without  either  gallery  or  pews.     The  pulpit,  from 
which  the  Gospel  had  been  previously  proclaimed  in  a  church 
belonging  to  the  establishment,  James  Ohodwick  carried  on  his 
ahoulden  from  Bowdon,  near  Altxincham,  a  distance  of  nine 
milea.    Thia  chapel  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Grimshaw,  the 
pious  and  li^borious  vicar  oi  Haworth,  who  preached  to  a  crowded 
oongrcgation*    His  text  was,  '*!  determined  not  to  know  any- 
thing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified."     A 
detennination  to  which  be  most  sacredly  adhered.  In  the  menth 
of  June,  1768,  Mr  Weeley  paid  a  visit  to  Portwood,  on  bis  way 
to  Biimlni^uun,  and  preached  there.  In  a  abort  time  this  chapel 
was  far  too  small ;  and,  in  the  year  1784,  it  was  taken  down,  and 
thepreeent  HiUgate  Chapel  was  built  in  the  same  place,  and 
parually  with  the  same  materials.    Mr  Lavender,  Mr  Garside, 
n-'d  Mr  8.  Gordon,  were  class  leaders ;  and  Mr  Blatliew  Mayer, 
ciAbs  leader  and  local  preacher,  of.  veij  respectable  talents,  and 
of  prt- eminent  zeal  and  success.     The  persecution  which  he 
had  to  undergo  was  severe,  and  hia  endurance  amiable.    The 
ioUewing  is  a  remarkable  instance :~ 

•<  Being  earnestly  solicited  to  go  to  Oldham,  to  preach  in  the 
atreet,  tie  ptoc  ceded  thither.  The  inhabitsnts  of  that  town  were 
uncommonly  rude  and  uncultivated,  and  had  violently  driven 
away  every  Methodist  preacher  who  had  previously  ventorel.  Mr 
Hayer  knew  all  this,  as  well  as  the  general   character  of   the 

ale ;  but,  considering  this  invitation  as  a  call  from  God,  and 
Dg  confldenee  that  bis  God  wocdd  deliver  him  from  the 
power  even  oi  these  Uons,  in  human  form,  he  promised  to  go  the 
following  Sabbath.     The  mob,   enoonragod  by  the  principal 
people  <a  the  town,  were  determined  he  should  not  preach,  and 
uiat  if  he  attempted  it  he  should  be  put  into  the  dungeon ; 
which,  in  oonsideration  of  his  beiog  a  respectable  persoui  they 
had  the  politmess  to  have  swept  out,  and  furnished  with  some 
elean  straw  for  his  accommodation.    A  number  of  his  friends, 
from  Dukiniield  and  Ashton,  went  with  him,  expecting  serious 
opposition.    They  arrived  before  noon,  and  when  the  service  of 
the  church  was  ended,  he  asked  a  man  to  let  him  stand  at  hii 
door.    The  man  swore  if  he  came  thither  he  would  cleave  hi4 
brains.    He  then  went  to  another  man's  door,  to  ask  the  same 
favour,  who  replied,  **  Tea,  and  welcome."  Here,  having  mounted 
a  foor-leoged  bench,  prepared  for  Us  pulpit,  he  gave  out  a 
hymn,  andprayed;  the  pec^e  all  remaining  quiet.    But  when 
he  was  about  to  address  the  congregation,  a  numerous  mob  came 
up,  headed  by  the  constablea  and   churchwardens.    These   de- 
•pianded.with  great  vehemence,  **  By  what  authority  do  you  come 
hither?"     He  replied  **By  what  authority  do  you  ask  me?" 
They  aaid,  **  We  are  the  oonstabies  and  ohorohwardens  of  Old- 
ham, we  do  not  want  any  of  your  preaching  here."    The  mob 
«ried  out  '*  Pull  him  down,  pull  him  down,  and  we  win  take  him 
away."    He  then,  addressing  the  constables  and  churchwardeiui, 
said  **  Ton  have  no  authority  to  pull  me  down ;  I  have  autluffil^ 
hoth  from  God  and  mux,    I  am  protected  by  the  laws  of  my 
4xmntnr  and  if  you  pull  me  down  you  must  take  the  oensequenoe. 
What  f  desire  oi  you  is,  that  you  will  hear  patiently,  and  if  yon 
have  anything  to  objeet,  I  win  answer  your  objections  altor- 
wrarda."     The  oonstabies  then  required  him  to  prodnee  hia 
Aothoriiar.    Ha  replied,  **  Gentleman,  I  am  not  obUged  to  do  thia 
to  you,  but  to  nUaSj  the  peo^ile,  I  win  produce  it.    Having 
then  read  hia  lieenoe  to  preach,  he  said,  tUs  is  my  proteotion, 
let  any  man  lay  hands  upon  me  who  dace.   And  mm  yon  aia 
•iha  eoDft  abke,  and  are  awom  to  keq?  the  peaoe,  I  charge  yoa  not 


only  to  keep  the  peaoe  yonxaelves,  but  also  to  take  care  that  the 
king's  peace  be  not  Inofcen  in  your  preeenoe.  as  you  wiU  be 
answerable  before  your  betters  on  another  day."  This  bold  and 
unexpected  challenge  quite  stnnned  them,  and  ^ey  stood  looking 
at  one  another  not  knowing  what  to  do,  while  the  preacher  gave 
out  his  text,  **  Now,  therefore,  we  are  ambassadors  for  Chri^t,  ss 
though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you,  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  The  preacher  requested  their 
serious  attention ;  and  had  not  proceeded  far  in  ms  discourse, 
before  one  of  the  constables,  turning  pale,  began  to  tremble ;  the 
v-atd  had  reached  his  heart.  The  other,  seting  this,  seemed 
filled  with  rage ;  yet  durst  not  lay  liands  on  the  preacher ;  bat 
after  sometime  he  contrived  to  turn  aside  the  bench  on  which  he 
stood.  The  preacher  stepped  to  his  feet,  and  being  still  on  high 
ground,  went  on  with  hii  discourse,  till  at  length  this  constable 
and  a  few  of  his  adherents  pushed  him  among  the  people.  The 
mob  now  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  some  being  for, 
and  some  ajminst,  his  continuing  to  preach.  He  and  his  friends, 
however,  wtilked  away  quietly  from  that  place,  and  as  they  went 
along  the  street,  a  grave  looking  old  man  came,  with  his  hat  in  hia 
hand,  and  said, "  Sir,  I  am  not  worthy  that  you  should  come 
under  my  roof,  but  if  you  please,  you  shall  preach  in  my  house 
and  welcome."  The  house  was  instantly  filled  with  people,  and 
the  preacher  finished  his  discourse  without  further  interruption, 
Undsr  this  sermon,  it  pleasod  Gk>d  that  the  old  man,  his  wife, 
and  a  daughter,  were  all  deeply  awakened,  and  from  that  day, 
they  began  to  seek  the  Lord." 

t'To  ht  continued.) 

A  Remimiscekce  of  Stockpobt  in  1745. 
[611.]  A  Stockport  correspondent  of  the  Gentle* 
man*s  JTapazine^  dating  liis  communication  November 
27, 1745,  reports — "  We  are  all  in  tlio  utmost  con- 
fusion here,  all  the  bridges  on  the  river  Mersey  being 
ordered  to  bo  destroyed;  that  at  Warrington 
was  demolished  on  Sunday,  that  at  Barton 
last  niglit,  and  last  night,  about  seven 
o'clock,  a  party  of  500  of  the  Liverpool  Royal 
Blues  marched  into  this  town  with  orders  to  destroy 
the  bridge  there,  and  just  now,  about  six  o'clock  in 
the.  morning,  they  are  beating  up  to  assemble  to  put 
the  same  in  execution,  so  that  our  communication 
with  Lancashire  will  bo  cut  off.  All  the  principal  in- 
habitants are  retired  with  their  best  effects  to  Man- 
chester." Henry  Bracken,  at  Warrington,  walked  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  road  (for  the  Pretender  and 
his  army  wearing  the  Higliland  plaid  furnished  to  all 
a  novel  and  entertaining  spectacle).  Ho  says,  "  He 
the  Pretender,  has  a  brown  complexion,  full  cheekSt 
and  thickish  lips,  that  stand  out  a  little,  and  looks 
more  of  the  Polish  than  tlio  Scotch  breed,  for  ho  is 
nothing  like  the  King  they  call  liis  grandfather."  In 
my  antiquarian,  historical,  and  topographical  reminis- 
cences of  Stockport,  published  September  17  1869, 
will  be  found  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Pre- 
tender in  Stockport  and  his  subsequent  doings.  Mr 
Heginbotham,  in  his  "  History  of  Stockport,"  pages 
64  to  69,  gives  a  detailed  accoimt,  and  many  interest- 
ing particulars.  £.  H. 

liANUFACnmiNO  SONVST. 

[612.]    The  following  was  published  in  Stockport  in 
1822:— 
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If  in  ft  dftmp  tnd  dirty  edlar  tboo  bait  been, 

And  nodding  o^er  his  leom  ft  man  hart  saen, 

Whose  eyw  mm  dim,  whose  ehMks  were  alim; 

And  sqsatted  near  him  on  a  three-legged  Btool* 

Hart  Bsen  a  little  xagged,  pale-faoed  gurl, 

Preparing  for  her  father  many  a  spool, 

And  piedtig  many  an  end  with  many  a  twiri ; 

If  searohing  in  a  basket  thoa  has  seen 

A  hnngry  moose,  where  onoe  the  bread  had  been, 

And  by  Uie  fire  a  female  form  I  ween, 

With  kerchief  round  her  head,  like  one  that  grieTrth ; 

If  tbon  hart  this  beheld,  then  thou  has  seen 

The  melancholy  fate  of  one  that  weaTeth. 

E.  H. 

CuBious  Names. 

[613.]  In  our  local  paper  the  following  marriage  is 
announced  as  occurring  in  1822,  both  having  been 
brought  up  in  Stockport : — "  On  the  8th  of  Janurry,  in 
Vermont,  United  States,  Mr  William  Double  to  Miss 
Anna  Maria  Singleton. 

A  prudent  maid  to  change  ifx  fate 

From  solitary  trouble. 
She  likewise  left  the  single  state, 

And  turned  into  a  double. 

£.  H. 
Ck)NQLETON  Points. 
[614.]  Congleton  points  were  made  of  tough  white 
leather,  cut  into  thin  strips  like  laces,  and  pointed  at 
the  ends  with  tin  or  silrer  tags,  or  aiglets,  from  which 
they  take  their  name.  In  the  more  expensive  kinds 
these  tags  were  much  ornamented,  the  leather  giving 
place  to  fine  cord  or  ribbon ;  and  instead  of  being  an 
accessory  to  dress,  formed  a  portion  of  its  adornment. 
In  the  Congleton  Corporation  accounts,  1673,  we  find 
**  Gave  to  Earl  Rivers'  servants,  in  Congleton  points, 
Ss  4d."  They  wore  an  indispensable  article  of  dress 
for  both  men  (to  attach  the  hose  to  tlie  doublet)  and 
women  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
bong  used  instead  of  bodkins  or  skewers,  and  buttons. 
In  a  lottery  presented  before  the  late  Queen's  Majesty 
(Elizabeth)  at  the  Lord  Chancellor's  House,  1601, 
{•*  Davison's  Poetical  Rhapsody,"  1611),  the  following 
occurs  in  a  list  of  prizes  for  ladies,  and  was  presented 
to  the  queen: — 

**  9.    A  dozen  of  points. 
You  are  in  every  point  a  lover  true. 
And  therefore  fortime  gives  the  points  to  you." 

**  The  picture  of  an  English  Anticke,  with  a  list  of  his 

ridiculous  habits  and  apish  gestures,  1646,  tells  us 

that  his  breeches  were  ornamented  by  many  dozen  of 

points  at  the  knees,  and  above  them,  on  either  side, 

-were  two  great  bunches  of  ribbon  of  several  colours ;% 

and  Handle  Holmes  (note  book  in  the  British  Museum\ 

mentions  the  **  long  stirrup  hose,  two  yards  wide  a^ 

the  top,  with  points  through  several  eyelet  holes, 

made   fast  to  the    petticoat-breeches,"   in   1658-9. 

Southeme,  in  his  play  of  **  The  Disappointment,"  1684, 

says:— <' My  points  and  girdle  made  the  greatest 


show.  A  reference  to  the  costume  of  the  period  named 
will  show  the  remarkable  profusion  in  which  they 
were  used.  Being  so  numerous  they  required,  on  the 
part  of  the  wearer,  assistance  to  tie  them  properly^ 
which  was  called  trussing — **  Truss  my  points,  sir  !" 
"  Eastward  Hoe,"  1605 ;  "  This  point  was  scarce  well 
truss'd,"  "Lingua,"  1607.  When  buttons  became 
cheaper,  points  were  displaced,  and  the  introduction 
of  trousers  in  place  of  breeches  iinally  placed  them 
amongst  the  things  that  were.  Arming-points  wero 
used  to  hold  the  various  parts  of  armour  together,  and 
to  the  plato  beneath.  Alfred  Burtok. 

XoTES  ox  Names. 

[615.]  In  Mr  T.  Worthington  Barlow's  "  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire  Historical  Collector"  appears  the 
following  note  on  the  name  **  Booth,"  which  will  be 
interesting  to  your  readers,  especially  to  such  as 
know  Booth  Hall,  near  Knutsford : — 

Beoth,  Bottle  (Anflflo-Sazon  Botl),  a  seat  or  chief  mansioD- 
honse.  nu»e  nsnally  a  rillaga.  The  Qerman  butUl  in  WoUtoi- 
battel  and  manT  other  names  has  the  same  ff'fln^^itt^im.  Ife 
also  oeouTA  simmy,  and  in  eomposition  in  man  j  names  of  p]aee» 
in  England,  as  Bootle,  Newbottle,  Harbottle,  fto.  A  sailor  who 
bad  served  en  board  of  a  man-of-war  oaUed  the  Z7iii<y,  andbon 
this  surname,  gaTeane  of  his  sons  the  name  of  **  Uni^  Bottle." 
The  baptismal  rite  was  performed  at  a  Tillage  chnreh  m  Bnaaex, 
and  the  minister  hesitated  some  time  before  he  wonld  oonfar  so 
truly  ridioolons  a  name.  Booth  in  Cheshire  has  the  same 
meaning.— Lowells  **  Sssays  on  Somames,"  Vol.  I,  p.  65. 

It  would  be  advantageous  to  oiiqiure  if  the  district 
known  as  Bootle,  near  Liverpool,  obtains  its  name 
from  the  same  root.    I  think  it  highly  probable. 

LiNDOW. 


Rev.  Joshua  Bbookk,  MjL 
(Qaery  Na  683— Oet.  21st.) 
[616.]  Thos.  Brookes,  the  father  of  the  Rev.  JoshuA> 
Brookes  (or**Jotty  Bruks,"  as  he  was  locally  known)» 
was  a  cobbler  and*  lived  at  the  old  timber  and  plaster 
house  at  Cheadle  Hulme,  known  as  Hulme  Hall.  He 
was  a  cripple,  of  morose  and  violent  disposition,  and 
was  known  by  the  nickname  of  *<  Pontius  Pilate.'^ 
Joshua  was  bom  here  in  1754,  and  was  baptized  at 
Stockport,  the  entiy  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
parish  registers  being :  **  1754,  May  19,  Joshua,  son  of 
Thomas  Brookes,  bapt."  While  young  his  parents  re» 
moved  to  Manchester,  and  Joshua  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Grammar  School  He  was  afterwards 
entered  atBrascnose  College,  Oxford,  and  graduated 
B.A.  m  1778,  and  M.A.in  1781.  Ho  was  appointed 
curate  of  Chorlton  in  1782,  and  in  1790  chaplain  of 
the  Collegiate  Church,  Manchester.    He  was  assistant' 
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master  of  the  Grammar  School  for  some  years,  and  re- 
sided next  door  to  it  from  1790  to  1821.    His  connec- 
tion with  the  school  led  to  endless  contention  between 
him  and  the  scholars,  owing  to  his  eccentricities.    He 
was  a  great  stickler  for  duo  order  in  church,  and  the 
rights  of  the  clergy ;   but  at  bottom  ^vas  a  man  of 
much  worth  and  private  benevolence.     For  years  he 
frequently    walked   from     Manchester   to   Ghcadlo 
Hulme  and  back,  to  visit  a  friend  of  his,  who  died  a 
Tery  old  man,  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  frequently 
told  me  that  Joshua  had  *'  more  marrow  in  his  little 
finger  than  some  folk  i'  their  whul  carcase."     Uo  was 
a  good  scholar,  but  unable  to  understand  of  appre- 
ciate his  fellow   townsmen.     He   possessed   a  fine 
library,  containing  about  6,000  volumes,  whicli  were 
sold  by  auction  at  Manchester  in  May,  1822.    His 
death  occurred  Nov,  11th,  1821,  and,  needless  to  sayi 
he  was  unmarried.     Ho  was  buried  in  tlic  south-west 
corner  of  the  Old  Church,  an  immense  concourse  of 
spectators  following  him  to  the  tomb.      A  plain  flat 
stone  bears  the  inscription  :  "  Hero  lieth  the  body  of 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Brookes,  A.M.,  81  years  chaplain  of 
tiiL  rlmrcli.    Ho  died  Xov.  lltli,  1821,  aged  67  years.'' 
During  liis  long  services  at  this  church  he  is  said  to 
liave  baptised,  married,  and  buried  more  people  than 
any  other  clergyman  in  the  kingdom.    In  person  he 
was  short  and  stout,  shuffling  along  with  a  stick  in 
his  hand.     During  the  week-days  his   mean  dress 
added  to  his  oddity,  but  on  Sundays  his  attire  was 
neat  in  the  extreme.    A  portrait  of  him,  from  a  draw- 
ng  by  Mr  Minasi,  was  publislied   by   Zanctti   and 
Agnew,  a  copy  of  which  was  formerly  in  the  Free 
Library,  Gampfield,  Manchester,  and  has  been  repro- 
duced in  Procter's  "  Memorials  of  Bygone  Manches- 
ter," in  which  work  will  also  bo  found  a/ac  simile  of 
his  autograph.    The  drawing  was  presented  to  the 
Grammar  School.    The  anecdotes  recorded  of  him 
-would  alone  form  a  part  of  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  but 
the  following  is  too  good  to  be  omitted  here.    Charles 
Hulbcrt  relates  *'  On  one  occasion,  being  at  service  in 
the  Old  Church,  in  company  with  a  young  friend, 
now  a  minister  of  the  Establishment,  Mr   Brookes 
being  at  that  time  disengaged,  sat  in  the  same  pew 
with  ourselves.     While  the  Liturgy  was  in  reading, 
and  all  three  on  our  knees,  my  young  friend  indulged 
himself  in  eating  an  orange,  which  Mr  B.  perceiving, 
very  angrily  observed  *  How  dare  you  eat  oranges  in 
the  church  during   divine  service?'     But   speedily 
changing  his  feelings,  he  eagerly  enquired '  Have  you 
any  more?    Give  me  one,"  which  was  immediately 
complied  with."    A  reference  to  the  following  worlm 
inll  supply  some  information  respecting  him,  and 
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many  anecdotes :— Parkinson's  **  Old  Church  Clock,' 
edn.,  1880,  pp.  lvii.-brx.,  231-3,  and  the  invaluable 
notes  by  the  editor,  Mr  John  Evans ;  Procter's  **  Me- 
moriaU  of  Manchester  streets,"  1874,  pp,  34,  35,37; 
and  "Memorials  of  Bygone  Manchester,"  1880,  pp. 
142, 168 ;  Chambers'  "  Book  of  Days  "  1868,  pp.  568- 
70 ;  Wheeler's  "  History-  of  Manchester,"  1836,  p.  371 ; 
Mrs  Banks'  "Manchester  Man,"  and  appendix,  pp.  1-2 ; 
Hulbert's  "  Memoirs  of  seventy  years  ago  of  an  event- 
ful Hfe,"  1852,  pp.  167-8  ;  Harland's  "  Manchester  Col- 
lectanea," vol.  2,  pp.  242-3  ;  Hibbcrt's  «  History  of  the 
foundations  in  Manchester,"  vol.  2,  p.  259 ;  Wray's 
"  Early  recollections  of  the  Collegiate  Church" ;  Ear- 
wakcr's  "  East  Cheshire,"  1877,  vol.  1,  p.  411 ;  Barn- 
ford's  "  Early  Days,"  1849,  pp.  292-4 ;  Head's  "  Home 
Tour  through  the  Manufacturing  Districts  in  the 
Summer  of  1855" ;  Fisher's  "  Lancaciliire  Illustrated,* 
1831,  p.  79  ;  "  Manchester  Historical  Recorder,"  p.  86; 
"  Manchester  Excliange  Herald,"  Nov.  IStli,  1821 ; 
«  Courier,"  Dec.  11th,  1866;  "  Guardian"  Notes  and 
Queries,  1874,  1,  30 ;  1875,  723,  950 ;  "  City  News" 
Notes  and  Queries,  1879,  vol.  2,  p.  221;  1880,  vol.  3,  p. 
27,31;  "Blackwood's  Magazine,"  March,  1821,  pp. 
633-7 ;  Notes  and  Queries,  4tli  scries,  vol.  9,  pp.  83 
328.  AxFnED  Bdeton. 

Top  o'  th'  Hill. 
(Queries  391,  678. 589.    Jano  25,  Oct.  15, 22.) 

[617.]  In  the  first  number  of  the  Stockport 
Advertiser,  published  March  29th,  1822,  there  is  an 
advertisement  for  the  sale  of  property — a  proof  that 
High-street  was  known  by  the  name  of  Top  o' 
th'  Hill  at  that  time.  The  sale  was  by  Mr  J.  E.  Turner, 
April  12,  1822,  and  the  lot  alluded  to  is  thus  de. 
scribed : — "  Lot  8. — ^The  fee  simple  and  inheritance  of 
all  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land  in  the  Royal  Oak 
Yard,  in  Stockport,  partly  extending  to  Top  o'  th* 
Hill,  containing  about  120  square  yards,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr  Isaac  Broadhurst,  as  tenant. — Apply,  Ic.'* 
Other  advertisements  confirm  tliis.  .  •  •  • 
Since  the  above  was  written  another  advertisement 
in  the  same  newspaper,  June  7, 1822,  a  lot  of  property 
is  offered  for  sale,  including  the  Grapes  Inn,  Great 
Underbank.  Lot  4  is  thus  described :— "  The  interest 
for  the  remainder  of  the  said  term  of  3,000  of  and  in  a 
messuage  or  dwelling-house  and  premises,  with  the 
appurtenances,  situate  on  High  Bank  Side,  or  Top  o' 
th'  Hill,  in  Stockport  aforesaid,  now  im  the  possesion 
of  John  Plimmer  and  William  Lee,  as  tenants  thereof, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  yearly  chief  of  13s  3^  to 
the  executors  of  the  late  Mr  John  Priestnall,  silk 
throwster,  deceased."  £.  H. 
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Ed.  Bubohall. 
(Qaery  No.  606.— October  28.) 
[618.]  Burghall's  diary,  entitled  "Providence  Im- 
proved :  a  Manuscript,  by  Ed.  Burghall,  the  Puritani- 
cal Vicar  of  Acton ;  begun  in  1628,  And  ended  1663,"  is 
given  in  T.  Worthington  Barlow's  "Cheshire;  its 
Historical  and  Literary  Associations,  1850,"  pp.  150, 
189.  It  contains  mucli  curious  information  respecting 
Cheshire  and  the  civil  wars,  but  is  much  too  long  for 
insertion  hcr^.  Copies  of  the  work  above-mentioned 
-win  be  found  .a  the  Roferenco  Library  andChetham's 
Library,  in  Mancliestcr.  Alfd.  BunTON. 

Dickie. 

(Qaei7  No.  347,  872.  Juno  11,  i:5.) 
[619.]    The  following  lines  by  "  Laycock,"  the  Lan- 
cashire rhymstcr,  on  thi.s  subject,  may  possibly  bo 
of  interest : — 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  **DIOKIK." 

The  xmrne  given  to  anunburled  sknllfin  a  window  at  TanstMcl 
Jfum,  aaid  to  l»e  oppoied  to  the  aew  line  of  railway  from  Wbaiay 
Bddge  to  Baxtoa. 

Reaw,  Dickie,  be  quiet  wi'  thee,  lad, 
Aa'  let  navnoB  and  railways  a  be ; 
Mod,  Vm  ejioaldn't  do  soa,  ite  too  bad, 

Wbat  harm  are  they  doin'  to  thee? 
Deodfolk  ebouldii't  meddle  at  o*. 

Bnt  leov  o*  these  motters  to  th'  wiok ; 
They'll  pee  they're  done  giadeley,  aw  know^ 
Doe' t*  yer  wbat  I  say  say  to  thee,  Diok  ? 

I7eaw  dnnna  go  epoU  'em  i'  th'  dark 

What'B  oost  eo  mioh  labbor  an'  tbowt; 
It  thall  let  'em  go  on  wi'  their  wark, 

Tha  ahall  ride  deawn  to  Buxton  tor  novt; 
An'  be  a  **  director,"  too,  mon ; 

Get  thi  beef  an'  thi  bottles  o*  wloo, 
An'  mak'  as  much  brass  as  tha  eon 

Bavt*  'th' LoDdoa  and  North- Western  Una. 

Awm  snrproised,  Diek,  at  thee  bein'  hen; 

How  is  it  tlu'rt  noan  i'  thi'  grave? 
Ax' t'  comeeawtogettin'  thy  beer  7— 

Or  havin'  a  bit  of  a  shave  ? 
Bnt  that's  noan  thi  bnsbaees,  aw  deawt, 

Vot  tha  hasn't  a  hair  o'  thi  yed ; 
Halt  a  woUe  an'  some  ohilder  abeawt  f 

When  tha'm  Uving  np  here  wert  wed  ? 

Neaw,  si«ke,  or  else  let  a  bo, 

An'  dwma  be  lookin'so  shy ; 
Tha  needn's  be  freoten'd  o'  me. 

Aw  ehaU  say  nowt  abeawt  it,  not  1 1 
nil  Boan  matter  much  if  aw  do. 

Aw  can  do  thee  no  harm  if  aw  tell, 
Hon,  there's  moor  folk  nor  thee  bia  a  foo', 

Airve  a  woUe  an'  eome  chUder  myitl'. 

Heaw'i  basiness  below— is  it  slack  ? 

Bob'  V  yer  ?  aw'm  noan  ehaflOn'  thee  mOB ; 
Bat  aw  reckon  'at  when  tha  goes  back 

Tha^  do  me  o' th' hart  as  tha  con. 
Neaw  donna  do,  that's  a  good  lad, 

Tor  aVm  freeten'd  to  death  nay  nee. 
An'  ewar  Betty,  poor  lass,  hoo'd  go  mad 

If  aw  war  to  hftppen  to  dee  1 

Whoa  aw'm  eeawer'd  npe*  th'  hearthstoB*  •vbOUii, 

AVwlB^linod,  very  often,  to  boMt; 
An'  airm  noan  hawve  as  leart  as  some, 

Bnt  ftV  don'  loike  to  talk  to  a  ghost. 


So,  Dikle,  sw'te  written  this  song, 
An'  aw  tmst  it'll  find  thee  o'  reet ; 

Look  it  o'er  when  tha'rt  noan  very  throng, 
An'  tha'U  greatly  obleege  meM^ood  Neet  I 

P.8.— Iv  tha'rt  waitin'  to  send  a  reply. 

Aw  can  gi'e  thi  mi  p<aoe  of  abode. 
It's  zeet  under  Dnkinfllt  sky. 

At  thirty-nine  Oheetham  Hill  Bead. 
Aw'm  awfnllv  treeten'd,  dost  t'  see. 

Or  else  aw  d  invite  thee  to  come. 
An'  ewar  Betty,  hoo's  softer  nor  mo, 

So  aw'd  ray  thcr  thi'j  tarry  awhoam. 


£d. 


[620.]  Cutting  Love. — Can  any  one  give  any  in- 
formation respecting  tlio  superstition  that  to  give  a 
knife  or  pau-  of  scissors,  "  cuts  love?"  or  any  "  knife 
posies,"  such  as  these : — 

If  you  lovo  me,  aa  I  love  you, 

No  knife  shall  out  oaz  -ovo  in  two  ? 

If  thou  love  me.  as  I  love  thee. 
Then  happy  shall  our  onion  be  ? 

My  hope  is  in  the  Lorde. 
Reddish  Green  Parsonage.  Asdisok  CBOFTOir. 

[621.]  Old  Ballads. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
givejithe  rest  of  this  old  "  Pace  egging  song  ?  " — 

We're  two  or  throe  jolly  boys,  all  of  one  mind. 
We're  come  a  pace-egging,  I  hope  you'll  prove  kind. 

or  of  this  ballad^ 

She  gave  tliree  shrieks  for  Henery, 

And  plxmged  her  Ix)dy  down, 
And  away  floated  Oaroliae, 

Of  Ediobuif^  town. 


or  thl^— 


•rthifl— 


Sigh  heart,  and  do  not  break, 

I  met  my  love,  and  he  would'nt  speak. 


Mv  mother  said 
That  I  never  should 
Pl^y  with  the  gyptdee 
InUiewood. 

Beddish  Green  Parsonage,  Addisok  Cbofton. 

[622.]  A  Local  Joke.— During  a  time  of  great  dis- 
tress in  Stockport,  when  numberless  houses  were 
unoccupied,  a  wit  is  said  to  have  chalked  up  on  the 
walls,  "Stockport  to  let;  apply  to  the  Town  Qerk." 
This  incident  is,  I  believe,  mentioned  in  one  of  Thomas 
Carlyle's  works.  I  should  be  obliged  to  anyone  who 
could  supply  the  reference.  K.  E. 

[623.]  The  Stocefobt  Ohabtbs.— Has  this  charter 
ever  been  published?  The  Latin  version,  with  an 
English  rendering,  would  form  a  most  raluable  note. 
Mr  Heginbotham  has  promised  to  give  them  in  a 
future  part  of  his  work,  and  has  already  published  a 
heliotypc  of  an  ancient  copy,  in  which,  however,  are 
seyeral  lacuna,  K.  E. 
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Satuuday,  Novbmbeb  12th,  1881. 


HlSJi  AND  PiiOGURSS  OF  METHODISM  IN  SxOCiU'ORT. 

[621J— (Continued  from  No.  610.) 

Two  yenri  aft::r  the  srectlon  of  the  ohapel.  Stockport  wm 
nude  tho  hwAd  of  a  oircait,  oontainiag  880  membeN,  who  were 
eommitted  to  tbeodreof  Mr  Robert  Huberts  aad  Mr  Daneaa 
Kay.  For  maay  year«  the  sooiety  was  altomntively  progreaaiTe 
and  rHrooradc.  la  1791  the  namber  in  scci'^tr  had  beeu  re- 
daeed  to  0 :5.  Aboit  tUu  ye-vr  1793  the  "Uight->of  Man."  so 
called,  bttcamo  yen  popnl-ir  iu  the  nelffhboTurhood ;  and  not  long 
after  the  **  Ago  of  Ueanon."  by  the  »ame  author,  was  oiroolated 
with  aTidity,  and  became  the  sabjeot  of  conTenaUon  in  almost 
eteryt^r  iiip  of  peraouH,  in  their  leianre  hoars.  InfldeUty  and 
disloyalty  »-i>  oad with  a^tonirihiag  rapidity;  the  saored  altar 
was  thteatout-a,  >tud  iha  throne  was  almost  shaken. 

Nmnbera  of  persons  loUowei  the  spedoos  baits,  found  in  the 
above  woi  kg,  and  many  promising  young  men  were  in  tho  most 
imminent  danger  of  being  completely  miBod  by  their  peraidoos 
notions.  Among  this  namber  was  the  late  Rev.  James  Needham. 
an  aoeielited  and  useful  itinerant  minister  in  the  Methodist 
oonneiion. 

In  the  five  years  following  1791»  the  namber  in  soele^  rose  to 
14S0,  and  in  the  tame  number  of  years  sunk  again  to  886.  From 
1809  to  1806  Methodism  regularly  and  rapidly  inonased,  1,400 
having  been  added  to  the  Moiety  daring  that  short  period.  In 
this  year  a  second  Wesleyan  chapel  was  erected  in  Park-street. 
This  chapel,  thooifl^  it  prsred  a  blesaing  to  thousands,  and  was 
began  and  completed  under  the  influence  of  principles  and  feel- 
ings equally  pious  aadbansTolent,  was  never  very  popular.  A 
host  of  local  passions  and  prejadioes,  bo.h  strong  andinTetersts, 
rose  inarms  to  oppose  it.  Its  site  was  very  ineligibla  and  on- 
healthy,  and  its  dimensions  so  small  tliat  in  a  few  years  after 
•notion  those  who  wished  to  listen  to  the  saving  truths  pro- 
ohdmed  within  its  walls  could  not  be  accommodated  with  pews 
or  sitting.  In  1808  the  ofteuit  was  divided :  500  members  were 
given  toKew  Mills,  and  1,600  included  within  the  contracted 
Umits  of  the  Stockport  olzciut.  In  1818  the  oirooit  was  again 
divided;  nimsmbers  were  given  to  Ashton,  and  1,600  eon- 
tinued  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent  of  Stockport.  To 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  memhers,  and  the  demands  of  an  in- 
enasing  sodeiy  the  trustees  endeavoured  to  proeure  groond  for 
its  enlargement.  This,  however,  being  impossible,  all  hepe  of 
enlarging  the  premises  were  frustrated ;  and,  as  the  number  of 
penoDs  who  wished  toattendthe  Wseleyan  ministry,  in  that  part 
of  the  town,  oontinued  to  increase,  the  trustees,  encooraged  by 
James  Heald.  Beq.,  and  other  pious  gentlemen,  resolved  to  ereot 
a  new  one.  Alargesumof  money  was  offered  for  a  plot  of  land 
near  to  Park  Ohapd,  the  situatloa  of  which  was  far  moreeligibles 
bat  here  also  they  met  with  disappointment. 

In  Jane,  18S6,  land  was  peoeoxed  for  a  ohapel  and  burial  ground, 
in  a  sitiaUon  less  oentzal  than  some  oould  have  wi8hed,bnt  in  all 
otherreepeets  most  dedrable.  On  part  of  this  land  a  chapel  eveiy 
way  suited  to  thespiritoal  wants  of  the  sorreandhiff  population, 
and  to  Uie  wishes  of  those  wlio  bad  been  so  long  enoMvearing  to 
place  Methodism  in  more  oonspioaons  uid  mors  advantageoos 
areond  was  erected.     This  building,  which,  with  the  sehoohoom 


Infirmary  in  this  town)  and  the  building  committee,  under  whoee 
Jodieious  and  indefatigable  sapexiatendenee  his  plans  were  eariled 
into  execution.  Tfaysprsvailix^orderaf  arohiteotareistheDode: 
an  orderHrhioh,  on  aoooont  of  its  bold  projeetiana,  and  the  onifeea 
atnngth  and  graadear  by  whieh  it  is  charaeterlsed,  is  weQ  suited 
lo  puhlio  buildingSi  and  espeelaUy  to  buildings  oanaeented  to 
Nligion.  The  front,  cooaisting  of  a  centre  with  two  wlngL  omv 
Mtnted  with  pilasters,  la  open  in  all  its  amplitode  to  the  iMom* 
■hinHJn.  **Thepnneipelentranoeisthniaghaporttoootfcmr 
eolnmns,  formed  after  the  exampte  of  the  lonieten^,  at  Athene 
•oA  which  tends  grsatly  to  giw  to  the  SKtedorabeaatiAil  and 
•tr  iUog  eppeazaiMO.'' The  interior  is  gMMndly  and  jiutly  ftdnind. 


The  lowernBery  is  sapported by  fluted Dorieoolumns,  and  oma- 
meoted  wiu  triglyphs  and  other  eharaeteristics  of  the  order.  The 
npDer  gallery,  erected  solely  fbrthenseof,  the  children  belonging 
to  ue  Methodist  Sunday  sonoolB,  has  the  appearance  of  both  lights 
neas  and  stability,  ^oe  altar  is  neat  without  useless  emamente. 
The  orchestra  la  supported  by  oolumna  similar  to  those  of  the 
portieo,  and  from  between  tliesa  the  organ  is  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage, but  which,  evident  to  the  most  careless  ob  aerver,  greatly  im- 
pede the  Bounda  issuing  from  this  noble  instrument.  The  organ  is 
the  gift  ef  a  member  ef  the  Heald  ftimily.  The  ceiling,  which  rises 
nine  feet  in  the  centre,  la  peculiarly  neit  and  msgnifloent,  and 
is  equally  advantageous  to  the  minlirtflr  and  the  congregation ; 
enabling  the  one  to  spesk  and  the  other  to  hear  with  greater 
ease  than  iu  many  chapels  of  much  smaUer  dimensions.  This 
part  of  the  plan  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  mush  copied. 

This  noble  edidce  was  opened  for  divine  worship  on  Sunday  the 
10th  and  Monday  the  llth  of  Septomber,  1826.  On  Sunday  the 
Bev.  Adam  01arlDB,LJiJ>.,  preached  in  the  mv^i^mg,  the  Bev. 
Robert  Newton  (the  present  president  of  of  the  conference)  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  Rev.  Jabez  Buntini;,  D.D.,inthe  evening. 
Of  these  sermons,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  they  were  marked  by 
the  characteristic  excellencies  of  these  *'  able  ministers  ot  the  new 
testament,  and  were  not  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power,  and  in 
the  Holy  Ohost,  and  in  much  assurance."  The  building  is  about 
83  yards  long,  and  83  yards  wide,  oxolusive  of  the  wings.  The 
whole  expense  which  the  building  is  estimated  to  have  cost,  in- 
cluding uie  purchase  of  the  adjoining  land,  which  is  used  as  a 
burial  ground,  was  £  11,000.  About  £4,000  were  subscribed^  a 
few  families  before  the  bnildiiig  was  oommeneed,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  unprecedented  depression  of  trade  in  all  its  varloos 
branehes,  and  absolute  wreck  of  fortune  which  maay  reepeetable 
and  Uberal  families  sustahied  at  that  time,  £550  were  ooUeeted 
at  the  opening.  The  litury  of  the  Ohnrch  of  Wngland  was  intro- 
daeed  at  the  opening  in  this  ohapel,  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Boa- 
day  momiag  service,  and  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

Since  1818  Methodism,  in  this  large  and  populens  town,  has, 
upon  the  whole,  been  nearly  staiionaiy,  unul  the  late  division  of 
tho  Stockport  oircuit  into  tne  north  and  south,  when  the  nam* 
bers  were  1,628  members;  of  which  the  north,  or  TiviotDale 
oircuit,  oonsisted  of  000 ;  and  the  south,  or  Hlllgate,  700.  Binoe 
that  Ume  there  has  been  a  considerable  revival,  the  numbers  re- 
ported to  conferenoe  this  year  being— ?itookport  nerth  oireult 
908 ;  Stockport  south  elrooit,  815 ;  maUng  together  1,718. 

There  are  five  Sunday  schools  belonging  to  the  Wealeyan 
Methodist  Society  hi  this  town,  namely,  Portwood,  Brantnall- 
street,  Kdgeley,  Newbridge  lAiie,  and  Tiviot  Dale  schoolB,  ta 
which  are  nearly  8,000  chiJdren  under  the  religioos  guaidianihip 
of  aboat  aooofllcers  and  teachers. 

Ed. 

Railboab  Tbateluko  in  1840. 

[025.]  The  following  humorous  account  of  a 
journey  by  rail  from  Stockport  to  Manchester  and 
back  is  taken  [from  the  '*  Stockport  Magazine  "  pub* 
lished  in  that  year : — 

A  BOID  TTB  SIXPENNY  GO. 

It  hi^peat  won  sunaheiny  morning  eh  Jane, 

Oth  xailroade  awd  heeard  so  mloh  taukin, 
Aogethertmehzags  anaudontonmehshoon, 

Anr  eontannint  toth  spot  fort  be  waukia. 

Foet  thing  for  a  ticket  ith  oOee  n  erop, 

Boy  th'  meee,  boh  this  conjuxin  in  it ; 
Thmon  hqT  np  a  lid  an  wen  dyne  it  went  flop, 

Ee^d  printed  it  awin  a  minit. 

Zbea  aaon  wi  a  chiany  sweep's  eolne  on  his  bioo, 
Showdne  th  rode  in  a  spot  loik  a  pinfowt, 

9or  thin  railt  it  aw  rind,  an  this  gates  f crt  goo  tluoo. 
An  a  thingloik  a  s^le  fcnt  get  inteot. 

8o  aa  thmtoh'd  in  aarang  aad  lookt  rind  fos  a  iona* 

Bar  a  seeat  the  war  non  fort  be  fan : 
Ihen  an  lippsot  foU  B0Oii|  as  this  too  Mg  a  swiia 

Obooalb  jMiai  anpMxtwMisvk 
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An  sa  trades  b«oido,  thi  war  Mblen  an  tajUen, 
Oimtzy  Jonn  jB  a  raok«  an  ram  faotorj  ahapa  too ; 

Jaat  a  i^de  o  woera  an  ■tnd'wnr  aogera  an  ■ailyen. 
As  had  geet  leeaf  fort  com  on  a  bit  ov  fnxlaw. 

Thi  wnr  Sootebmen  an  Welshmen,  an  barfat  fate  Paddj, 
A  gret  big  fat  batcher,  non  wi  thiktollols  ted. 

An  Bom  laffin  jung  wenolies,  donn't  so  fine  an  so  prattj, 
Fife  fort  ma  won  repent  as  thid'n  eer  a  bin  wed. 

Th  owd  skoomester  too,  wi  his  lank;  leean  stin. 
For  a  brrad  an  cheeie  feit  the  booth  seemt  i'  good  felfcle, 

An  a  tinker  stood  theere  wi  his  hommer  an  pon, 
An  dar  sa  lie'd  a  mendet  a  kettle. 

Ka  an'r  r^e*^  »  won  oomer,  nother  sittin  nor  stonnSn, 

Bnrloil  <    '  lietlj  tokia  oth  stook, 
When  mth  ^  ifokky  chops,  bite  a  morsel  o  wamin, 

Wnr  aw  ai  wonce  sarVt  wi  a  thandrin  knock. 

Sooop !  scoop  1  th  engine  went,  at  a  bonny  ond  speed  ; 

Ttnroo'th  air  we  soon  fan  hossel  dartin, 
Ton  bridge  after  tother  fast  flew  oer  hnz  yed, 

Loik  a  hawk  wen  it  foUows  a  martin. 

An're  jast  moindin  my  face  for  an  felt  it  full  sore, 
When  theooom  sieh  a  blaohe  a  oowd  wind  ; 

Then  an  gript  fast  to  th  side,  bar  my  liat  it  went  oer» 
An  wnr  left  many  a  f  urlow  beheend. 

Stop !  stop  I  an  cried  hite,  this  a  mon  lost  his  hat, 

WoU  the  'or  Jaaibi  i'  eTery  face ; 
Nor  a  toothfnl  a  stop  I  for  still  ftuBter  we  shot, 

Loik  ood  GDpin  won  he  rod  a  rase. 

Tbin  at  Bnshfort  we  stopt,  and  a  rnsh-for't  it  is. 

For  loik  leetnin  we  rus/U  on  agen ; 
Atooss  Miinohester  allsys  wenm  sent  io  a  wis, 

Neck  an  krop  we  cad  liardly  tell  when. 

Wi  my  ynre  stnd  straight  loik  a  handle  o  sticks, 
An  Ubbort  ray  shammoeks  o'er  th  boothers ; 

For  a  yomnn  slapap  an  paid  dyno  4  an  6, 
An  noioely  it  cnTort  meh  shoothers. 

Bar  aa'r  loik  fort  cam  back  so  a  Tentirt  my  hide, 

Wnnoe  moor  aT>aih  maroy  o  steeam ; 
This  a  gentUmon's  pleok,  so  au  crop  iUi  insoid 

For  a  shillln,  wear  nofary  eon  see  am. 

Boh  thats  nor  hofe  so  gradely,  for  nowt  end  aa  feela 

TUn  agan  Btopport  paTsn  aa  leeton ; 
An  an  sez  to  meau,  **  an  may  think  veny  weel, 

As  anm  here  wi  my  yed  an  my  feet  on." 

Bar  this  kettlebends  aw  if  yon  Jatunies  fort  goOr 

An  yo  hanna  mleh  time  fort  cam  back, 
Ger  ith  sizpanny  percht,  an  its  aw  yon  fort  doo. 

An  yo^  find  ynrsel  there  in  a  oraok. 

Oney,  ha  yo  ger  in,  when  its  geoin  tort  begin 

Moind;  an  ha  yo  ger  hite  when  it  stops 
An  this  knp  O  adtise  an  shoUawIis  par  in, 

Tik  sale  •  yor  hat  an  yor  chops. 


JoBH  Snns. 


THE  DATENPOBT  CBEST. 


[826]  Many  curious  and  interesting  statements  have 
l)een  made  respecting  this  crest,  and  in  order  that 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  may  be  duly 
posted  up ;  by  the  aid  of  Mr  T.  Worthington  Barlow, 
P.L.S.,  who  published  his  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Historical  collector  in  1855,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
present  the  various  legends  connected  therewith*  At 
page  26  he  says :  "  Having  always  considered  this 
Interesting  family  badge  (which  a  few  years  ago  was 
to  be  seen  at  Bramhall  Hall)— a  man's  head  eouped 
IxHow  the  shoulders  in  profile,  hair  browxii  a  halter 
about  his  neck  proper— as  allusive  to  the  ande&t 


I     tenure  by  the  Davenport  family  of  the  magisterial 
sergeancy   of   the   Macclesfield   hundred,    and    the 
absolute  power  of  life  and  death  whicli  they  exercised 
within  its  limits.    I  was  surprised  to  find  Bome  time 
ago  a  contradiction  of  this  idea  by  Mr  Lowor  in  liis 
curiosities  of  Heraldry,  page  194;  by  this  w     ler  it  is 
staled  tliat,  nccordini,'  to  the  tradition  of  the  lainily,  it 
originated  after  a  battle   between    tlio  Yorkists  and 
Lanciistrians,  in  which  one  of  the  Davenports,  being 
of  the  vanquished  parly,  was  spared    execution  by 
the  commaiuler  on  tlio  opposite  side  on  the  hurailiat- 
inq^  condition  tliat  lie  and  all  Ins  po-;tenty  sliould  bear 
this  crest."     It  was  bad    cnougJi    to  have  a  long 
cherished  idea  thus  broken  up,  but  I  was  furtlier  per- 
plexed to  find  a  third  readin*,'  in  a  httlo  guide  lx)ok 
to  Capesthoru  Hall  and  Park  (published  in  1852  or 
1853)  on  tlic  occasion  of  a  public  f(}to  in  aid  of  the 
Macclesfield  baths  and  wjvshhouses.    Athough  couched 
in  the  most  popular   language,  this   httle   book  is 
evidently  written  by  some  gentleman  very  conversant 
with    this  subject,  and  after  noticing  the  popular 
interpretation,  ho  adds  in  a  note,  p.  30;  "Wo  have 
seen  a  curious  entry  in  a  manuscript  work  of  gi*eat 
authority  and  value,  wliicli  gives  a  different  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  crest.    The  entry  is  to  this  effect ; 
"Davenport's  crest  was  a  man's  head  dolent  (grieving) 
as    a   prisoner.     The   reason    of    which,    as    I    am 
informed  by  the  present  head  of  the  family  was,  that 
one  of  his  ancestors  for  stealing  an  heii'esg,   was 
obliged  to  walk  three  times  round  a  gallows  with  a 
halter  round  his  neck."     The  original  version   is, 
however,  doubtless  the  true  one,"  and  Mr  Barlow 
asks  for  some  additional  information.    At  page   7P» 
I  find  the  following ;  In  the  novel  "  Rookwood,"  tliu 
following  passage  occurs  relating  to  the  venerable 
old  Hall  at  Bramall:  "It  is  a  new  fact  to  us  in 
the  history  of  the  place.    As  an  illustration  of  old 
EngUsh  hospitality  (that  real  hearty  hospitality  for 
which  the  Squirearchy  of  this  county  was  once  so 
famous.    Ah!  why  have  they  bartered  it  for  other 
customs  less  substantially  English  ?)  "  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  a  road  conducted  the  passenger  directly 
through  the  groat  hall  of  this  house  literally  of  enter- 
tainment, where,  if  ho  listed,  strong  ale  and  other 
refresliments  awaited  his  acceptance  and  courted  his 
stay.    Well  might  old  King,  the  Cheshire  Historian  in 
the  pride  of  his  honest  heart  exclaim,  **  I  know  divers 
men  who  are  but  farmers  that  in  their  housekeeping 
may  compare  with  a  lord  or  baron  in  some  countries 
beyond  the  seas,  yea,  although  I  named  a  higher 
degree  I  were  able  to  justify  it."    In  a  letter  dated 
March  1854,  sent  to  Mr  Barlow  and  published  on  page 
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55,  vol.  2,  I  find  tho  following:  *In  your  tract,  the 
Historical  Collector  for  June,  1853,  you  have  an  article 
•  on  tho  Davenport  Crest,  which  is,  I  believe,  "  On  a 
wreath   a  felons  head  covped  proper  haltered  "or," 
and  you  ask  in  concluiyon  for  additional  information 
Since  none  secras  to  liave  reached  you,  I  now  present 
you  with  tho  following  logondiy  cxi)l;ination,  which  I 
had  from  a  poor  man  in  tho  parish  of  Pra^tbury. 
He  brought  nio  a  parcel  one  night.    We  spoke  of  the 
Davenports,  and  lie  said  as  follows ;  "  That  the  Lord  of 
Bnim  ill  wn<?  sitting  (me  dny  at  dinner  in  his  haU, 
when  a  rov:il  nio  -.cii.^.r  arriving  un.^xpcotcJly  with 
tidinc^?  of  hurry  and  moment,  rushed  p^erijnt:itely 
into  hi-;    itv.  ciict' ;  tint   tlio   kni„^ht  .started    up    in 
amazcniciil     i  I  rilurm,  drew  his  awonl,  and,  witliouta 
word  of  qu./:.ii)n,  niu  liim  tlir nitr'i  upon  t'lo  spot. 
But  inimc  liatdy  di.-ovcring  wh.it  ho  had  done,  and 
dreading  tlio  kind's  anger,  ho  di>t):it(*hcd  a  courier  to 
nquire  of  Ilis  Majesty  whnt  ought  to  bo  done  to  a 
stranger  who  .vh"»uld  presume  to  ru^h   in  without 
bidding,  or\  a.inoiinc^cniont,  upon  a  knight  at  dinner; 
that  the  king  answered  he  ought  to  be  put  to  death, 
whereupon  the  knight  confessed  what  he  had  done, 
and  iileaded  tlic  king's  decision  in  Iiis  justification, 
Kut  tlio  king  w:'s  very  .<v>ny  and  angry,  for  th:^t  the 
murdered  mos- cngcr  was  a  favourite  lord.     Since, 
however,  lie  had  pledged  his  honour  to  the  knight  and 
could  not  well  sweive  from  it,  lie  ai)pointed  liim,  as  a 
penalty-,  to  bear  for  a  crest  a  rogues  head  in  a  lialter, 
and  to  have  a  public  road  past  hi.g  hou.so  for  ever.'» 
Such  exactly  is  the  legend,  as  I  heard  it,  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  require  a  remark,  it  is  probably  as  true  as 
Mr  Lower's  solution.    JJut  wlicther  the  crest  came  of 
stealing  an  heiress  or  punishing  outlaws  in  the  forest 
of  Macclesfield  or  how  it  arose  is  not  certainly  known. 
It  could  sc;irccly  have  been  given  to  tho  Davenport  ^ 
of  Bramall,  and  I  should  judge  it  to  be  older  than  th< 
Wars  of  the  Roses  to  which  Mr  Lower  assigns  it. 
However,  tho  la^^t  point  might  perhaps  be  made  out  if 
wo  examine  the  early  occurrences  of  this  crest." 

A  recent  event,  the  purchase  of  the  estate  by  a 
Manchester  Building  Stxjiety,  who,  I  am  told,  have 
stopped  the  road  in  question,  has  a  tendency  to  show 
the  hollowness  of  popular  myths.  The  first  or  second 
reason  may  havo  some  foundation,  in  fact.  A  further 
investigation  would  bo  most  interesting,  for  the  last 
legend  wants  date,  or  what  king  it  was,  that  was  out- 
witted by  the  Knight  of  Bramall.  E.  H. 

Gbeat  Bcdwobth,  Chsshibb. 

[637.]    The   following  communication  from  B,  E« 
£gerton  Warburton,  Esq.,  of  Arley  HaU,  for  which  my     1 


best  thanks  are  due,  will  be  read  with  considerable 
interest.  He  says : — **  In  *  Onnerod '  you  will  see  the 
copy  of  a  memorial  tablet,  by  Diana,  his  wife,  to  Sir 
George  Warburton.  A  long  blank  space  of  marble 
remains  below,  from  which  has  boon  erased  the  lines 
enclosed,  and  which  I  copied' from  Coles'  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  When  or  wliy  they  were  effaced  I 
cannot  tell.  Coles  calls  them,  from  their  warmth  and 
expression,  rather  singular.  I  think  them  singularly 
beautiful  and  touching  frr)m  their  feeling  and  affec- 
tion. Extract  from  Coles'  MSS.  referred  to  Ormerod*s 
"  History  of  Cheshire,''  vol,  1,  p.  450,  (;••  >  itBudworth, 
in  Cheshire : — "  The  following  versos  bclug,  for  their 
warmth  and  cxprc-^ri  n,  rather  singular,  Mr  Allen  was 
desirous  of  having  a  copy  of  them,  wliich  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  him  while  I  was  at  Tu!-iM)rlcy  with  him 
in  August,  17o7,  by  tho  Homuirablo  Lady  Margaret 
Stanley,  si-tcr  to  Sir  P.  Warburton's  lady :"— «  Under- 
neath this  tomb  doth  lye  the  body  of  Sir  George  War- 
burton,  of  Arlcy,  in  t!\^»  county  of  Chester,  baronet, 
who  died  Ma}-  iSili,  Anno  Doni.  1C7C,  being  the  51st 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  the  26th  of  the  same 
month,  wlio  had  to  his  first  wife  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  of  Chirck,  in  ye 
county  of  Dcnl»ii;h,  knt.,  by  whom  ho  had  u?sue  two 
sons  and  four  dauglitcr*?;  and  had  to  his  second  wife 
Diana,  second  daugliter  of  Sir  Edward  Bishop,  of 
Parham,  in  the  cunty  of  Su:  sc.\,  knt.  and  baronet,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  live  son.s  and  eight  daughters ;  by 
which  Diana  this  was  erected." 

Rcftr«»^t  of  hu'ibaudfl.  whose  lifo  records 
What  honour,  love,  or  virtne  best  oilordB ; 
To  mo.  bc^cnd  compare,  dou-esc  of  deua 
SIccT>!<  ia  this  tomb ;  his  eoul  above  the  spheree 
In  wIii;:ro<1  aloft,  whilat  I  in  lables  sit, 
SiK^iBt^t  till  mine  nl^o  consorts  \rith  it. 
But  nh !  \(hat  rbctoriu  can  express  my  loss  ? 
Thoi;  'v.->arc8t  tho  crown,  thy  DI  mast  wear  the  oross. 
On>.  .  Iiy  prcEiionoe  can  afford  relief 
To  thii)  sad  heart,  oppressed  thna  with  gtief. 
That  were  a  sovereign  cordial,  bat  thy  die 
Mast  reet  contented  with  thy  momory— 
Nay,  death  itself  shall  ns  two  nev«r  part ; 
For  my  dear  George  still  lives  In  DIM  chaste  heart. 
Vain  world,  farewell;  dead  to  delight  am  I, 
Till  my  dear  GeorRe  embraoe  his  own  dear  Di ; 
In  those  Elysian  fields  whose  pnrest  bliss, 
And  Sharon's  Bose  sweet  Jeeas  over  is. 
Best,  predooA  son],  whilst  I  do  weep  and  pray. 
And  waic,  and  long  for  that  thrioe  glonoos  day ; 
Leve  no  delay  admite,  let  me  expire, 
I  live  in  patienoe,  bnt  liUe  in  desire. 

Mr  Warburton  also  obligingly  furnishes  tho  following' 

correction  of  tho  inscription  over  tho  hall  door  of 

Arley.     It  should  not  be  ^  to  all  men  good  and  true," 

but  rons  thus : — 

This  gate  !■  free  to  aD  good  men  and  (r  *<> 
Bight  wdeome,  then,  if  worthy  to  pas«  tkioogh. 

Ttom  **  The  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  Historical  Gol* 

loctor,"  by  T.  W.  Barlow,  F.L.8.  E.  H. 
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[628.J     In  glancing  through  the  Monthly  Review  or 

Literary  Journal  for  1718,  I  have  come  across  the 

following  review  of  a  work  on  the  life  and  writings 

of  a  famous  Dean  of  Chester.    The  review  is  as-  fol- 
lows:— 

The  "  Poetic  Works"  of  the  Rev.  William  Smith, 
D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Chester ;  with  some  account  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  the  author.  By  Thomas  Crane, 
Minister  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Olavc,  in  Chester, 
and  Chaplain  to  Earl  Vemey.  Small  8vo.  pp.  50., 
Is  6d ;  Longman,  1788.  Dr  Smith  has  long  since  been 
known  to  the  world  as  the  translator  of  Longinus 
Thucydides,  and  Xenophon ;  but  we  do  not  apprehend 
hat  any  degree  of  reputation  will  be  added  to  hVs 
name  by  the  present  posthumous  pubHcation.  The 
memoirs  contain  no  very  interesting  information 
and  the  poems,  which  are  few  in  number,  though 
marked  with  some  features  of  originality,  are  scai'cely 
of  sufficient  value  to  place  the  author's  bust  in  the- 
poet's  gallery.  As  a  specimen,  we  shall  select  the  fol_ 
lowing  pleasing  lines :  On  vievring  the  Deanry-house . 
when  he  came,  July  7, 1767,  with  intent  to  pass  the* 
rest  of  his  days  in  it — 

WlLUin  tliirt  pile  of  moalderiog  stones, 
ILo  Dtiiku  litttb  luid  his  wcArkd  bu^tii; 
lu  hop*  feo  end  hiBdvjs  iu  qUiSi, 
±kAeui|it  truzu  uous«tjs«,  ut<l»e,  audiiot ; 
And  pitsii,  Qor  iMis'd  by  fool,  uot  kuuTe, 
k'ntm  thhi  Silll  xnaUfiou  to  his  grave; 
Such  irutt;  Lie  tichut  inou's  hL  A>t, 
'lo  be  iu  lour  unys'  tiuu  forgot. 

Dr  Smith  was  born  at  Worcester  in  1711 ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford ;  was  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool ;  and  Dean  of 
Chester;  he  died  in  1787.  His  character  is  thus 
briefly  expressed  by  his  memorialist :  **  He  was  tall 
and  genteel;  his  voice  was  strong,  clear,  and 
melodious ;  he  spoke  Latin  fluently,  and  was  com- 
plete master  not  only  of  the  Greek,  but  Hebrew 
language ;  his  mind  was  so  replete  with  knowledge 
that  he  was  a  livbig  library ;  his  maimer  of  address 
Was  graceful,  engaging,  delightful ;  his  sermons  were 
pleasing,  informing,  convincing ;  his  memory,  even  in 
age,  was  wonderfully  retentive ;  and  his  conversation 
was  polite,  affable,  and  in  the  highest  degree  improv- 
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[629.]  Old  Houss  ix  the  Uitdxbbank.— Can  any 
tf  your  Stockport  readers  give  the  history  of  the  old 
black  and  white  house,  part  of  which  is  now  used  as 
an  office  by  Mr  Smith.  Who  was  the  original  pro* 
prietor  ?    Did  it  belong  to  any  of  the  local  families? 

OWBN  JOHHSON. 


[630.]  Dodge  Hill,  Stockpobt. — From  where  is 
this  name  derived  ?  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the 
well-knoi^Ti  family  of  the  Dodge's,  several  members 
of  which  held  the  mayoralty  several  years  ago. 

OWEX  JOHNSOX. 

[631.]  Old  Chapel,  Phestbuht.— Walking  through 
I'restbury  Churchyard  the  other  day,  I  saw  what  looks 
like  an  old  chapel  in  one  corner  of  the  yard.  It  looks 
a  very  ancient  affair,  being  thickly  overgrown  with 
ivy.  Has  it  been  a  private  chapel,  or  for  what  pur- 
pose was  it  erected  ? 

Manchester.  ^  J.  W. 

[632.]  The  Pretender's  March. — Can  you  inform 
me  where  1  shall  find  a  good  account  of  Charles 
Stuart,  the  Pretender's  march  from  Manchester  to 
Derby,  including  the  locally  interesting^  records  of  the 
same  ?  There  must  be  somewhere  a  good  book  on  the 
subject. 

Manchester.  J.  W. 


uiTiKo  UM8SEN. — since  the  deatu  ot  tlie  late 
puke  of  Portland  there  has  been  frequent  reference 
in  newspapers  to  that  curioui  desire  to  live  unseea. 
which  was  the  secret  of  his  building  an  underground 
palace  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  A  similar  instance  can 
Do  cited  in  the  case  of  Lord  Heathfield,  son  of  the 
general  ennobled  for  his  memerable  defence  of  Gib- 
raltar. Lord  Heathfield  owned  a  great  estate  in 
Devonshire,  where  to  this  day  may  be  seen  the  high 
gates  with  little  spy -holes  through  which  he 
anxiously  looked  to  see  that  no  one  was  coming.  He 
rode  in  a  vast  ridin f -house.  Horses  duly  accoutred 
were  sent  into  a  stall ;  but  he  saw  no  groom.  This 
peculiarity,  which  becomes  so  much  noticed  when  16 
occurs  in  persons  of  high  station,  excites  little  at- 
tention in  those  in  humble  circumstances,  and  ia 
much  mjre  common,  at  least  iu  a  modified  form, 
than  many  suppose.  There  is  an  interesting  piisoage 
in  the  works  of  Bemardin  St.  Pierre,  author  olFaul 
mnd  Virginia,  in  which  he  refers  to  it — *•  The  in- 
gratitude of  those  of  whom  I  had  desecTjd  kindness, 
unexpected  family  misfortunes,  the  total  loss  of  my 
•mall  patrimony  through  enterprises  undertaken  for 
the  benefit  of  my  country,  the  debt  under  which  I 
lay  oppressed,  the  blasung  of  all  my  hopes— these 
oombmed  calamities  made  di-eadful  inroads  upon  my 
health  and  reason.  ...  I  found  it  impossible 
to  continue  in  a  room  where  there  was  company, 
especially  if  the  doors  were  shut.  I  could  not  even 
eross  an  alley  in  a  garden  if  seTeral  persons  had  got 
together  in  it.  When  alone,  my  malady  subsided. 
I  felt  myself  likewise  at  ease  in  places  where  I  huxr 
children  only.  At  the  sight  of  any  one  walking 
np  to  the  place  where  I  was,  I  felt  my  whole  frame 
agitated,  and  retired."  He  proceeds  to  tell  how  J. 
J.  Bousaeaa  drew  him  out  of  this  doleful  condition 
by  making  him  abandon  his  books  for  the  woods  and 
fleUi,_anagiying  him  his  affeotiouate  sympathv. 
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Notes. 

Cheshijkb  Families  : — Leoh  of  Adlikqton. 
[633.]    Burke's  "  History  of  the  Commoners"  gives 
the  following  account  of  this  family  ; — 

Robert  de  Legh,  seco»'d  son  of  John  Legh,  of  Booths* 
by  Helen  his  wife,  dau.  and  heiress  of  Thomas  de 
Corano,  of  Adlington,  living  temp,  Edward  II.  wedded 
Matilda,  dau.  and  heiress  of  Adam  de  Norley,  and  was 
father  of 

Robert  Lesrh,  of  Adlington,  who  married  Matilda, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  de  Arderne 
knight  of  Aldford  and  Alvanley,  representative  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  those  knightly  families  of  which 
the  county  of  Chester  may  so  justly  boast,  and  had 
two  sons — viz.,  i.  Robert  (Sir),  his  heir ;  ii.  Piers  (Sir) 
who  married  in  Nov.,  1388,  Margaret,  only  daughter 
and  heh'ess  of  Sir  Thomas  Danyers,  knight  of  Bradley, 
and  obtained  by  this  alliance  a  grant  of  the  lands  of 
Hanley,  now  Lyme,  in  Macclesfield.  From  his  eldest 
.<on  P«3ter  (Su*),  knight-banneret,  who  accompanied 
King  Henry  to  France,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
wars  of  that  valiant  prince,  and  was  slain  at  Agin- 
court,  descended  the  Leghs  of  Lyme.  The  elder  son. 
Sir  Robert  Legh,  knight  of  Adlington,  sheriff  of 
Cheshirp,  17  and  22  Richard  II.,  married  Isabella, 
■daughter  and  heires.?  of  Sir  Thomas  Belgrave,  knight 
by  Joan,  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Robert 
Pulford,  and  left  with  a  daughter,  Joanna,  married 
first  to  Ralph  Davenpor*-,  of  Davenport;  and, 
secondly,  to  John  Legh,  of  High  Legh,  a  son  and  suc- 
cessor, 

Robert  Legh,  of  Adlington.    It  being  deemed  neces- 
sai-y  that  this  gentleman  should  give  up  his  claims  to 
the  estates  of  the  Pulford  family,  in  favour  of  Sir 
Thomas  Grosvonor,  relinquishment  thereof  was  made 
with  the  following  unusual  ceremonies,  dflviscd,  pro- 
bably, from  a  wish  to  add  to  its  impressiveness  and 
notoriety :— "  On  the  24th  of  April,  1412,  Sir  Thomas 
le  Grosvenor,  knight ;  Robert,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Legh, 
knight  and  Henry  de  Birthcles,  counsel  of  Sir  Thomas 
le  Grosvenor,'read,  in  Macklesficld|chapel,  a  series  of 
deeds  relating  to  successive  settlements,  by  the  Pul- 
ford family,  of  the  manors  of  Buerton^Wte,  Salghton, 
Claverton,  and  Pulford,  the   advowson   of  Pulford, 
lands    in    Middle    Aldcsey,    Crooke     Aldesey,    and 
Cawarthyn,  the  fourth  part  of  the  menor  of  Chollegh, 
and  the  eighth  part  of  the  manor  of  Broxton.     By 
tlicse  settlements,  it  appears  that  the  said  estates  were 
settled  on  John,  son  of  Robert,  de  Pulford ;  remainder 
for  life  to  Johanna,  his  mother ;   remainder  to  Robert, 


his  son,  and  his  wife  Isabella;   remainder  to  thoir 
issue ;   remainder,  in  default  of  issue,  to  the  right 
heirs  of  John.    After  the  reading  of  these  deeds,  it  was 
stated  that  Sir  Robert  Legh,  and  Isabella  his  wife,  and 
their  son  Robert  Legh  pretended  a  right  to  these 
estates,  under  a  settlement  by  Thomas  de  Belgrave, 
and  Joan  his  wife  (daughter  of  Robert,  and  sister  and 
heir   of   Joan    do   Pxilford);    and,  to  settle  family 
differences,  that  it  had  been  agreed  that  Sir  Thomas 
Grosvenor  should  take  a  solemn  oath  on  the  body  of 
Christ,  in  the  presence  of  24  gentlemen,  or  as  many  as 
he  wished.    Accordingly,  Robert  del  Birches,  chaplain , 
whom  Robert  de  Legh  had  brought  with  him,  cele- 
brated a  mass  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  consecrated 
the  Host,  and  after  the  muss  (albo  cum  amiclOf  »told,  et 
manipulo  imlustus)  held  forth  the  Host  before  the 
altar,  whereupon  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor  knelt  down 
before  him,  whilst  the  settlements  were  again  read  by 
James  Holt,  counsel  of  Robert  de  Legh,  and  then 
swore  upon  the  Lord^s  body  that  he  believed  in  the 
truth  of  these  charters.     Immediatelv  after  this,  Sir 
Laurence  Merbury,  knight,  .sheriff,  and  57  of  the  prin 
cipal  knightfl  and  gentlemen  of  Cheshire,  affirmed 
themselves  singly  to  bo  witn&sses  of  the  oath,  all  ele- 
vating their  hands  at  the  same  time  towards  the  Host^ 
This  first  part  of  the  ceremony  concluded  with  Sir 
Thomas   Grosvenor  receiving   the    sacrament,    and 
Robert  Legh  and  Sir  Thomas  kissing  each  other  t» 
affirmationem  concordia  pradlcta.      Immediately  after 
this,  Robert  Legh  acknowledged  the  right  of  all  the 
said  lands  to  be  vested  in  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor  and 
his  heirs,  and  an  instrument  to  that  effect  was  acoord- 
ingly  drawn  up  by  the  notaiy,  Roger  Salghall,  in  the 
presence  of  several  of  the  clergy,  and  attested  by  the 
seals  and  signatures  of  58  knight.s  and  gentlemen. 
Seldom  will  the  reader  find  a  more  goodly  groupe 
collected  together,  nor  will  he  easily  devise  a  cere- 
mony which  would  assort  better  vnth  the  romantic 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  which  thus  turned  a  dry  legal 
conveyance  into  an  exhibition  of  chivalrous  pageantry. 
Robert  Legh  left,  at  his  decease  (inq.  p.  m.  3   Henry 
v.),  by  Matilda,  his  wife  (re-married  to  William   de 
Honford),  four  sons  and  one  daughter — viz.,   Robert, 
James  (rector  of  Rosthome,  in  1456),  William,  Peter, 
and  Ellen  (the  wife  of  Roger  Legh,  of  Ridge).      The 
eldest  son, 

Robert  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  wedded,  first, 
Isabella,  daughter  of  John  Savage,  of  Clifton,  by 
whom  he  had  no  issue;  and,  secondly,  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  knight,  of  Hooton,  by 
whom  he  had — i.  Robert,  his  heir ;  i.  Margaret,  mar- 
ried, first,  to  Thomas  Mere,  of  Mere ;  and,  secondly,  to 
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Bobert  Reddish,  of  Catteral ;  li.  Margery,  married  to 
William  Davenport,  Esq.,  of  Bramall;  iii.  Isabel, 
married,  first,  to  Laurence  Warren,  Esq.,  of  Poynton ; 
and,  secondly,  to  Sir  George  Holdford,  of  Holdf ord  ; 
iv.  Matilda,  married  to  John  Mainwaring,  Esq.,  of 
Peover ;  v.  Agnes,  married  to  Sir  Andrew  Brcreton, 

of  Brereton ;  vi.  married  to Pigott,  Esq.» 

of  Chet^ynd,  Salop.  Robert  Legh  was  succeeded  at 
his  decease  (inq.  p.  m.  18  Edward  IV.)  by  his  son, 

Robert  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  who  married  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Booth,  of  Dunliam  Mussoy, 
and  had  six  sons  and  five  daughters — namoly« 
L  Tliomas,  his  heir ;  ii.  Richard,  iii.  Randle,  of  wliom 
we  have  no  account ;  iv.  Reginald,  of  Annesley,  in 
the  county  of  Nottingham,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thonuis,  brother  of  Sir  Richard  Vernon, 
and  had  issue ;  v.  John,  vi.  William,  i.  Isabel,  mar- 
ried to  Robert  Holt,  of  Chcshum,  in  Ltincasliirc^ 
ii.  Blanche,  married  to  Richard  Lancaster,  of  Kainhill ; 
iii.  Margaret,  married  to  Ralph  Hyde,  of  Skegby  ;  iv. 
Marger>'  married  to  John  Moor,  of  Park  Hull ;  v. 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Thomas  Leversagc,  of  Maccles- 
>    field.    The  eldest  son, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  was  returned 
heir  to  his  father  bv  inquisition,  da  tod  2  Ileniy  VII. 
He  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Savage, 
knight,  of  Clifton,  and  had  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters— viz.,  i.  George,  his  heir ;  ii.  William,  i.  Eleanor, 
married  to  Sir  Piers  Button,  knight,  of  Dutton ;  ii. 
Elizabeth,  married  to  William  Hulton,  Esq.,  of  Hulton 
in  Lancashire.  Thomas  Legh  died  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIU.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  .son, 

George  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington, aged  22,  in  the  11th 
of  Henry  VIIL,  who  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Peter 
Larkc,  citizen  of  London,  relict  of  George  Paulet» 
brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  and  dying  2 1st 
4>C  the  same  reign,  left,  with  three  daughtei*s — Mary, 
Klizabeth,  and  Ellen — a  son  and  successor, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  bom  19th  Heniy 

'  VIII.,  who  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Richard  Gros- 

Tenor,    Esq.,  of   Eaton,  and  by    her,   who  wedded, 

secondly.  Sir  Richard  Egerton,  knight,  of  Ridley,  and 

died  in  1599,  left  a  son, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  who  served  the 
office  of  sheriff  in  Cheshire,  in  1588.  He  married 
SibiUa,  daughter  of  Sir  Urian  Brereton,  knight,  of 
Hondfotd,  and  had — with  several  other  sons,  and  six 
dftughters  (the  eldest  of  whom,  Mary,  became  the 

.^rife  of Glazeor,  Esq.,  of  Lea ;  and  the  second 

ICai^aret,  of   Henry  Ardeme,  Esq.,  of  Arden   and 
Alvimley)— a  8on  and  successor. 


Sir  Urian  Legh,  knight,  of  Adlington,  aged  35.  44 
Elizabeth,  who  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  the  seige  of  Cadiz,  and,, 
during  that  expedition,  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  engaged  in  an  adventure  which  gave  rise  to  the 
well-known  ballad  of  "The  Spanish  Lady  Love." 
Another  gallant  knight,  Sir  John  Bolle,  however,  is 
asserted,  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  390,  to  have  been  the  hero  of 
that  romantic  tradition.  A  fine  original  portrait  of 
Sir  Urion,  in  a  Spanish  dress,  is  preserved  at  Bramall,. 
which  has  been  copied  for  the  family  at  Adlington. 
He  was  sheriff  of  Chcjliu'e  in  the  year  of  Sir  Richard 
George's  visitation  of  the  county,  in  lCi3,  and  sm*- 
vived  until  tlie  3rd  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  inquisition 
was  taken.  He  married  Margaret,  second  diiuglitcr  of 
Sh*  Edmund  Trafford,  and  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters — riz,,  i  Thomas,  liis  heir;  ii.  Urian,  a 
citizen  of  London ;  iii.  Ueury,  died  sine  prole ;  iv. 
Francis ;  i.  Marj',  married  to  fcjii*  H.  Legh,  of  Cuniber- 
hmd ;  ii.  Lucy,  married  to  Alexander  Kigby,  of 
Chester.    Sir  Urian  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Thomas  Legh,  of  Adlington,  sheriff  of  Clieshire  5 
Charles  I.,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Gobert,  Es^i-,  of  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  and  by 
her  (who  wedded,  secondly,  Alexander  Rigby,  one  of 
the  barons  of  the  Exchequer ;  and,  tliirdly,  Sir  John 
Booth,  knight,  of  Woodlbrd)  had  issue — i.  Thomas, 
his  heir;  ii.  Charles,  married  Margaret,  daugliter  of 
Tnomas  Bagshaw,  of  Ridge,  in  Dorbysliiro ;  iii.  Peter, 
married  Elizabeth  Young,  of  Salop;  iv.  Henry,  of 
P^TCuill,  in  the  county  of  Salop ;  v.  John,  slain  in  tlie 
civil  wars;  i.  Penelope,  married  to  William  Wright, 
Esq.,  of  Longton ;  ii.  Maiy,  married  to  John  Hurlcs- 
ton,  Esq.,  of  Picton ;  iii.  Frances,  moi-ried  to  Sir  John 
Persliall,  of  Sugnall,  in  Staffordshire;  iv.  Anne, 
married  to  Peter  Davenport,  Esq.,  of  Bramall;  v. 
Marj',  married  to  Alexander  Rigby;  vi.  Lucy,  mar- 
ried to  Robert  Ireland,  of  Albrighton.  Thomas  Legh 
died  about  the  year  1645,  and  was  succeeded  by  hi^ 
eldest  son, 

Thomas  Legli,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  bom  in  1614, 
sheriff  of  Cheshire  9th  Charles  I.  He  married  Marj-, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bolles,  Esq.,  of  Osberton,  Notts, 
by  Mary,  his  wife,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  William 
Witham,  Esq.,  of  Leadstono  Hall,  Yorkshire,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlingten,  sheriff  of  Cheshiro 
14th  Charles  II.,  bom  in  1643 ;  married  Joanna,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Maynard,  serjeant-at-law,  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  and  had — ^i.  John,  liis 
heir;    ii.   Robert,    of   Chorley,    married   Margaret, 
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daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Standish,  bart.,  and  had 
issue — 1  Thomas,  2  Richard,  3  Hcnrj-,  all  died  un- 
married; 1  Ann,  married  Richard  Crosse,  E-scj.,  of 
Cro.s.^o  Hall,  in  Lancushu'C,  and  had  three  sons  and 
four  daughters — viz.,  Thomas  Crosse,  who  married 
Mrs  redder,  and,  djing  in  1.S02,  left,  with  three  daug- 
ter.5  (Anne,  married  to  James  Hilton,  Ksq„  of  Tcn- 
nington  ;  Sarah,  to  Thomas  Wilson-P>anco,  Esq. ;  and 
Margaret,  to  the  Rev.  James  Armetriding),  an  only 
son,  Richard  Crosse,  of  wliom  presently  as  inheritor 
of  Adlington.  Legh  Crosse,  who  married  Mis.-*  Cooper, 
and  died,loaving  issue — Chai'les  Crosso,  died  sincjjrole  ; 

Frances  Crosse,   mai-ricd  to  Mawdesley,  Esq.  ; 

Elizabeth  Crosse,  married  to  Thomas  Armetriding ; 

Catherine  Crosse,  married, first, to Clement;  and* 

secondly,  to Wessell.    2  Margaret,   died  unmar. 


r.ed;   3  Frances,  married  to  — 
secondly,  to Oliver,  died  sine 


Luncast^T ;   and, 
;    4  Eh/.i'ji3thi 


married  to  William  Turner,  of  Blake  Hall,  Yorksliire  * 
5  Mary,  died  unmarried ;  i.  Joanna,  married  to  John 
Owen,  Esq.,  of  UphoUand,  in  LancasJiire;  ii.  Ann, 
man-iod  lo  Thomas  Towneley,  Esq.,  of  Roylu,  in  Lan- 
cashire.   The  elder  son, 

John  Legli,  Esq.,  of  Adihigton,  married,  in  1693,  the 
Lady  Isiibella  Roberts,  daughter  of  Bodville,  Lord 
Bodmj-n,  and  sLster  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  by  wiiom 
he  had  one  son  and  two  daughters — namely,  i.  C;iarles 
his  heir;  i.  Elizabeth,  died  unmarried;  ii.  Lucv- 
FrancL»>,  who  married  Sir  Peter  Davenport,  knight 
and  by  him,  who  died  in  1746,  left  an  only  child — 
Elizabeth  Davenport,  of  whom  presently,  as  inheritor 
of  Adhngton  at  the  decciuse  of  her  uncle.  Mr  Lec'h 
died  in  1735,  and  Wiis  succeeded  by  Ids  oidy  son, 

Charles  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  wlio  espoused 
Hester,  daugliter  and  co-heiress  of  Robert  Lee,  p:sq., 
of  Wincham,  in  Cheshire  (see  tliat  family  under 
Townsend,  of  Hem),  and  had  an  only  child— Thomas 
of  Wincham,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Fmnci^ 
Reynolds,  Esq.,  of  Strangeways,  in  Lancashire,  and 
died  vita  pairiif  in  1775,  aged  40,  wiliiout  surviving 
issue.  Mr  Legh  died  at  Buxton,  in  July,  1781.  His 
only  son  having  pre-dccea.sed  him,  Adlington,  with  its 
dependencies,  passed,  under  a  settlement  he  had 
made,  to  his  neice, 

Elizab<'th  Davenport,  who  married,  in  1752,  John 
Rowlls,  Esq.,  of  Kingston,  Receiver-General  for 
Surrey  ;  and  by  him,  who  died  in  1779,  had  issue — 
i.  John  Rowlls,  wlio  married  Harriet,  si.^ter  and  co  " 
heir  of  Sir  Peter  Warburton,  bart.,  of  Arley ;  and, 
pre-doceasing  his  mother,  left  an  only  d;:u:;htcr  and 
heii',   Elizjibeth-Hester  Rowlls,    married  to  Thomas 


Delves  Broughton,  Esq.,  fourth  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton,  bart ;  ii.  William  Peter  RowUs,  slain  iik 
the  duel  at  Cranford  Bridge;  iii.  Charles  Edward 
RowlLs,  died  "without  issue;  i.  Elizabeth  RowUs,  mar^ 
r  iod,  first,  to  A.  Galley,  and  afterwards  to  Thomas 
Haiverfield.  Mrs  Rowlls  wlio  ass  umed  the  surname 
of  Legh,  died  in  1806,  leaving  no  surviving  male 
ssue ;  wlien  the  Adlington  estrites  devolved,  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  settlement  of  her  predecessor,  on 
her  kinsman, 

Richard  Cr.>sse,  Esq.,  of  Shaw  Hill,  near  Preston,  in 
Lancashire,  who  assumed,  in  consequence,  the  sur^ 
name  and  arms  of  Legh.  He  married,  in  1787,  AnQO, 
only  sui'viving  daughter  of  Robert  Parker,  Esq.,  of 
Cuerden  Hall,  by  Anne,  Ins  wife,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Thomas  Townley,  Esq.,  of  Royle  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  117), 
and  by  her,  who  died  in  1807,  had  Lssue — i.  Thomas» 
hjs  heir ;  il.  Ricliard  Townley ;  i.  Sarah,  ii.  Ann 
Mary,  iii.  Jane  Legh.  Mr  (Cross)  Legh  was  suc- 
ceeded at  his  decease,  by  his  son, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  bom  in  Septem- 
ber, 1792,  who  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  George 
Xewnliara,  Esq.,  of  New  Timber  Plac4J,  in  Sussex,  and 
by  her  (who  wedded,  secondly,  12th  May,  1830,  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Americus  Erskine,  eldest  son  of  David 
Montague,  Lord  Erskine),  had  issue — i.  Charles 
Richard  Banastre,  his  heir ;  ii.  Thomas  Henry  Townley 
born  in  February  and  died  in  September,  1822 ;  i 
Marr  Anne,  married,  6th  December,  1830,  to  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Augustus  Cavendisli,  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Lord  Waterpark;  ii.  Marcella  Louisa,  iii.  Einily 
Amie.  Mr  Legh  died  25th  April,  1829,  and  wa.s  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  surviving  son,  the  present  Charles 
Richard  Banastre  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington. 

Arms — Az.,  two  bars  arg.  debruiscd  by  a  bend  com- 
l)one,  or  and  gu.  for  difference.      Cre.tt — A  unicorn 's 
head,  couped.,  arg.  armed  and  maned,  or;    on  the 
neck,  a  cross  patonce,  gu.    %*"  The  Leglis,  of  Adling- 
ton, bore,  anciently,  **  a  z.   within  a  border  arg.  three 
ducal  coronets  or  ;  in  the  centre  point  a  plate  ;"  being 
the  coat  of  Corona,  of  Adlington,  differenced.  ICstutcs — 
in  Cheshire.      Stat — Adlingt^m    ILill.      This  mansion 
lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  road 
from  Stockport    to    ^lacclesficld,  about  eight   miles 
south  of  the  former  place,  on  tlic  edge  of  an  exten*uve 
park,  in  a  lnw  situati(m.    The  house  is  vcvy  spacious, 
and  built  in  a  quadrangular  form,  three  sides  of  which 
are  irregular,  and  still  consist  partly  of  timbor    and 
plaster  buildings,  terminating  in  gables.     The   prin- 
cipal front  on  the  so  uth  side  is  of  brick,  two   stories 
high,  with  projecting  wings,  and  portico  in  tho  centre 
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[628.]  In  glancing  through  tho  Monthly  Review  or 
literary  Journal  for  1718,  I  have  come  across  the 
following  review  of  a  work  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  a  famous  Doan  of  Chester.  The  review  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

The  "  Poetic  Works"  of  the  Rev.  William  Smith, 
B.D.,  late  Dean  of  Chester ;  with  some  account  of  the 
fife  and  writings  of  the  author.  By  Thomas  Crane, 
Minister  of  the  Pariah  Church  of  St.  Olave,  in  Chester, 
and  Chaplain  to  Earl  Vemey.  Small  8vo.  pp.  60., 
Is  6d ;  Longman,  1788.  Dr  Smith  has  long  since  been 
known  to  the  world  as  the  translator  of  Longinus^ 
Thucydidos,  and  Xenophon ;  but  we  do  not  apprehend 
liat  any  degree  of  reputation  will  be  added  to  h\s 
name  by  the  present  posthumous  publication.  The 
memoirs  cont4iin  no  very  interesting  information 
and  the  poems,  which  are  few  in  number,  though 
marked  with  some  features  of  originality,  are  scarcely 
of  fufficient  value  to  place  the  author's  bust  in  the; 
poet's  gallery.  As  a  specimen,  we  shall  select  the  fol^ 
lowing  pleasing  lines :  On  viewing  the  Deanry-house . 
when  he  came,  July  7, 1767,  with  intent  to  pass  the 
rest  of  hifl  days  in  it — 

WiUiin  tLitf  pile  of  mftnldiffkig  stones. 
11m  iKuu  liutli  Uid  Lit)  ^ilatImI  bu«.«.« ; 
lu  huye  to  ead  bis  days  iu  qaiet, 
ibiem^t  iroiu  uoija«i«ii«,  uuiM»,  Mid  liot ; 
Ana  ifmM^t  uur  Mas'd  by  fool,  uor  kimv», 
>njm  Uiiit  s<id  ma&siuu  tuliis  sravti; 
ttoolitncis,  lilecietMr  ittMi'ii  bui.4>t, 
'Jto  iie  iu  lour  nmjt'  limv  t^xgqt. 

Vr  Smith  was  bom  at  Worcester  in  1711 ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford ;  was  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
nnd  to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool ;  and  Dean  of 
Chester;  he  died  in  1787.  His  character  is  thus 
briefly  expressed  by  his  memorialist :  "  He  was  tall 
nnd  genteel;  his  voice  was  strong,  clear,  and 
melodious ;  he  spoke  Latin  fluently,  and  was  com- 
plete master  not  only  of  the  Greek,  but  Hebrew 
language ;  his  mind  was  so  replete  with  knowledge 
thAt  he  was  a  living  library ;  his  manner  of  address 
Woe  gracefdl,  engaging,  delightful ;  his  sermons  were 
pleasing,  informing,  convincing ;  his  memory,  even  in 
age,  was  wonderfully  retentive ;  and  his  conversation 
was  polite,  affable,  and  in  tho  highest  degree  improv- 
ing." LlNDOW. 

[029.]  Old  Houss  ix  thb  Uitdsbbank.— Can  any 
if  your  Stockport  readers  give  the  history  of  the  old 
black  and  white  house,  part  of  which  is  now  used  as 
an  office  by  Mr  Smith.  Who  was  the  original  pro* 
prietor  ?    Did  it  belong  to  any  of  the  local  families? 

OWBM  JOHNSQK. 


[630.]  DoDQE  Hill,  Stockpokt. — From  whore  is 
this  name  derived  ?  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  tho 
well-known  family  of  the  Dodge's,  several  members 
of  which  held  the  mayoralty  several  years  ago. 

Owen  Johxson. 

[631.]  Old  Chapel,  Pbestburt.— Walking  through 
Prestburj'  Churchyard  the  other  day,  I  saw  what  looks 
like  an  old  chapel  in  one  comer  of  the  yard.  It  looks 
a  very  ancient  affair,  being  thickly  overgrown  with 
ivy.  Has  it  been  a  private  chapel,  or  for  what  pur« 
pose  was  it  erected  ? 

Manchester.  J.  W. 

[632.]  Tub  Pbetexdeh's  March. — Can  you  inform 
me  where  I  shall  find  a  good  account  of  Charles 
Stuart,  the  Pretender's  march  from  Manchester  to 
Derby,  including  the  locally  interesting  records  of  the 
same  ?  There  must  be  somewhere  a  good  book  on  the 
subject. 

Manchester.  J<  VY. 


juimro  UK8BBK. — Since  the  <leatlx  ot  the  late 
Duke  of  Portland  there  has  been  ireqa^t  reference 
iu  newspapers  to  that  curious  desire  to  live  unseen 
which  was  the  secret  of  his  building  an  underground 
palace  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  A  similar  instance  caa 
be  cited  in  the  case  of  Lord  Heathfield,  son  of  the 
general  ennobled  for  his  memerable  defence  of  Gib- 
raltar. Lord  Heathfield  owned  a  great  estate  ia 
Deronihire,  where  to  this  day  may  be  seen  the  high 
gates  with  little  spy-holes  through  which  he 
anxiously  looked  to  see  that  no  one  was  coming.  He 
rode  in  a  vast  riding-house.  Horses  duly  accoutred 
were  sent  into  a  stall ;  but  he  saw  no  groom.  This 
peculiarity,  which  becomes  so  much  noticed  when  it 
occurs  in  persons  of  high  station,  excites  little  at- 
tention in  those  in  humble  circumstances,  and  ia 
much  more  common,  at  least  in  a  moditied  form, 
than  many  suppose.  There  is  an  interesting  passage 
in  the  works  of  Bemardin  fit.  Fierre,  author  otJPaul 
and  Virginia^  in  which  he  refers  to  it — **  The  iu« 
gratitude  of  those  of  whom  I  had  deseiTjd  kindness, 
unexpected  family  misfortunes,  the  total  loss  of  my 
■mall  patrimony  through  enterprises  undertaken  for 
the  benefit  of  my  country,  the  debt  under  which  I 
lay  oppressed,  the  blasting  of  all  my  hopes — these 
oombined  calamities  made  dreadful  inroads  upon  uiy 
health  and  reason.  ...  I  found  it  impossib^o 
to  continue  in  a  room  where  there  was  company, 
especially  if  the  doors  were  shut.  I  could  not  even 
cross  an  alley  in  a  garden  if  several  persons  had  got 
together  in  it.  When  alone,  my  malady  subsided. 
I  felt  myself  likewise  at  ease  in  places  where  I  buw 
children  only.  At  the  sight  of  any  one  walking 
up  to  the  place  where  I  was,  I  felt  my  whole  frame 
Agitated,  and  retired."  He  proceeds  to  tell  how  J. 
J.  Boussean  drew  him  out  of  this  doleful  conditioa 
by  making  him  abandon  his  books  for  the  woods  and 
fieldii  and  giTing  him  hit  affectionate  aympathv. 
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Cheshire  Fauilies: — Leqh  of  ADLiKaTON. 
[633.]    Burke's  "  History  of  the  Commoners"  gives 
the  following  ao-count  of  this  family  ;— 

Robert  do  Legh,  second  son  of  John  Legh,  of  Boothsi 
by  Helen  his  wife,  dau.  and  heiress  of  Thomas  de 
Oorano,  of  Adlington,  living  temp.  Edward  II.  wedded 
Matilda,  dau.  and  heiress  of  Adam  de  Norley,  and  was 
father  of 

Robert  Lej;h,  of  Adlington,  who  married  Matilda, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  de  Ardeme 
knight  of  Aldford  and  Alvanley,  representative  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  those  knightly  families  of  which 
the  county  of  Chester  may  so  justly  boast,  and  had 
two  sons — ^viz.,  i.  Robert  (Sir),  his  heir ;  ii.  Piers  (Sir) 
who  married  in  Nov.,  13S8,  Margaret,  only  daugliter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Danyers,  knight  of  Bradley, 
and  obtained  by  this  alliarce  a  grant  of  the  lands  of 
Hanlev,  now  Lvme,  in  Macclesfield.  From  his  eldest 
son  Peter  (§ir),  knight-banneret,  who  accompanied 
King  Henry  to  France,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
wars  of  that  valiant  prince,  and  was  slain  at  Agin- 
court,  descended  the  Leghs  of  Lyme.  The  elder  son. 
Sir  Robert  Legh,  kniglit  of  Adlington,  sheriff  of 
Cheshirp,  17  and  22  Richard  II.,  married  Isabella, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Belgrave,  knight 
by  Joan,  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Robert 
Pulford,  and  left  with  a  daughter,  Joanna,  married 
first  to  Ralph  Davenpor*,  of  Davenport;  and, 
secondly,  to  John  Legh,  of  High  Legh,  a  son  and  suc- 
cessor, 

Robert  Legh,  of  Adlington.    It  being  deemed  neces- 
sary that  tliis  gentleman  should  give  up  his  claims  to 
the  estates  of  the  Pulford  family,  in  favour  of  Sir 
Thomas  Grosvonor,  relinquishment  thereof  was  made 
with  the  following  unusual  ceremonies,  devised,  pro- 
bably, from  a  wish  to  add  to  its  impressiveness  and 
notoriety :— "  On  the  24th  of  April,  1412,  Sir  Thomas 
le  Grosvenor,  knight ;  Robert,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Legh, 
knight  and  Henry  de  Birthcles,  counsel  of  Sir  Thomas 
le  Grosvcnor.'read,  in  Macklesficldfdiapel,  a  series  of 
deeds  relating  to  successive  settlements,  by  the  Pul- 
ford family,  of  the  manors  of  Buerton^'wjrfo,  Salghton, 
Claverton,  and  Pulford,  the   advowson   of  Pulford, 
lands    in    Middle    Aldesey,    Crooko     Aldesey,    and 
Cawarthyn,  the  fourth  part  of  the  manor  of  Chollegh, 
and  the  eighth  part  of  the  manor  of  Broxton.     By 
these  settlements,  it  appears  that  the  said  estates  were 
settled  on  John,  son  of  Robert,  de  Pulford ;  remainder 
for  life  to  Johanna,  his  mother ;   remainder  to  Robert, 


his  son,  and  his  wife  Isabella;    remainder  to  their 
issue;   rpmainder,  in  default  of  issue,  to  the  right 
heirs  of  John.    After  the  reading  of  these  deeds,  it  was 
stated  that  Sir  Robert  Legh,  and  Isabella  his  wife,  and 
their  son  Robert  Legh  pretended  a  right  to  these 
estates,  under  a  settlement  by  Thomas  de  Belgrave, 
and  Joan  his  wife  (daughter  of  Robert,  and  sister  and 
heir   of   Joan    do    Pulford);    and,  to  settle  family 
differencas,  that  it  had  been  agreed  that  Sir  Thomas 
Grosvenor  should  take  a  solemn  oath  on  the  body  of 
Christ,  in  the  presence  of  24  gentlemen,  or  as  many  as 
he  wished.    Accordingly,  Robert  del  Birches,  chaplain » 
whom  Robert  de  Legh  had  brought  with  him,  cele- 
brated a  mass  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  consecrated 
the  Host,  and  after  the  mass  (alio  cum  amiclo,  stold^  et 
manipulo  industus)  held  forth  the  Host  before  the 
altar,  whereupon  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor  knelt  down 
before  him,  whilst  the  settlements  were  again  read  bj 
James  Holt,  counsel  of  Robert  de  Legh,  and  then 
swore  upon  the  Lord's  body  that  he  believed  in  the 
truth  of  these  charters.     Immediately  after  this.  Sir 
Laurence  Merbury,  knight,  sheriff,  and  57  of  the  prin 
cipal  knights  and  gentlemen  of  Cheshire,  affirmed 
themselves  singly  to  bo  witnesses  of  the  oath,  all  ^e- 
vating  their  hands  at  the  same  time  towards  the  Host^ 
Tills  first  part  of  the  ceremony  concluded  with  Sir 
Thomas   Grosvenor  receiving   the    sacrament,    and 
Robert  Legh  and  Sir  Thomas  kissing  each  other  im 
affiiinationem  concorduB  prmdicUf.      Immediately  after 
this,  Robert  Legh  acknowledged  the  right  of  all  the 
said  lands  to  be  vested  in  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor  and 
his  heirs,  and  an  instrument  to  that  effect  was  accord- 
ingly drawn  up  by  the  notaiy,  Roger  Salghall,  in  the 
presence  of  several  of  the  clergy,  and  attested  by  the 
seals  and  signatures  of  58  knights  and  gentlemen. 
Seldom  will  the  reader  find  a  more  goodly  groupe 
collected  togetlier,  nor  will  he  easily  devise  a  cere- 
mony which  would  assort  better  with  the  romantic 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  which  thus  turned  a  dr^'  Ic^al 
conveyance  into  an  exliibition  of  chivalrous  pageantry. 
Robert  Legh  left,  at  his  decease   (inq.  p.  m.   3   Henry 
v.),  by  Matilda,  his  wife  (re-married  to  William   de 
Honford),  four  sons  and  one  diiughtcr — viz.,  Robert^ 
James  (rector  of  Rosthome,  in  1456),  William,  Peter, 
and  Ellen  (tlie  wife  of  Roger  Legh,  of  Ridge).      Hie 
eldest  son, 

Robert  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  wedded,  firsts 
Isabella,  daughter  of  John  Savage,  of  Clifton,  by 
whom  he  had  no  issue ;  and,  secondly,  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  knight,  of  Hooton,  by 
whom  he  had — i.  Robert,  his  heir ;  i.  Margaret,  mar- 
ried, first,  to  Thomas  Mere,  of  Merc ;  and,  secondly,  to 
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Bobert  Reddish,  of  Catteral ;  ii.  Margery,  married  to 
William  Davenport,  Esq.,  of  Bramall;  iii.  Isabel, 
married,  first,  to  Laiirence  Warren,  Esq.,  of  Poynton ; 
and,  secondly,  to  Sir  George  Holdf ord,  of  Holdf ord  ; 
iv.  Matilda,  married  to  John  Mainwaring,  Esq.,  of 
Peover ;  v.  Agnes,  married  to  Sir  Andrew  Breveton, 

of  Brercton ;  vi. m€u*ried  to Pigott,  Esq.* 

of  ChetwjTid,  Salop.  Robert*  Legh  was  succeeded  at 
his  decease  (inq.  p.  m.  18  Edward  IV.)  by  his  son, 

Robert  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  who  married  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Booth,  of  Dunham  Musscy, 
and  had  six  sons  and  five  daughters — niimely» 
L  Thomas,  liis  heir ;  ii.  Richard,  iii.  Randle,  of  whom 
'we  have  no  aC4;ount ;  iv.  Reginald,  of  Aniiesley,  in 
the  county  of  Nottingham,  maiTicd  Mary, 
daughter  of  Tliomas,  brother  of  Sir  Richard  Vernon, 
and  had  isssue  ;  v.  John,  vi.  William,  i.  Isabel,  mar- 
ried to  Robert  Holt,  of  Cheslium,  in  Lancashire; 
ii.  Blanche,  married  to  Richard  Lanciister,  of  Rainhill ; 
ilL  Margaret,  married  to  Ralph  Hyde,  of  Skegby  ;  iv. 
Margery  married  to  John  Moor,  of  Park  Hall;  v. 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Thomas  Leversage,  of  M^icclcs- 
field.    The  eldest  son, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  was  returned 
heir  to  his  father  bv  inquisition,  dat-ed  2  Henry  VII. 
He  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Savage, 
knight,  of  Clifton,  and  had  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters— ^viz.,  i.  George,  his  heir ;  ii.  William,  i.  Eletinor, 
married  to  Sir  Piers  Dutton,  knight,  of  Dutton ;  ii. 
Elizabeth,  married  to  William  Hulton,  Esq.,  of  Hulton 
in  Lancashire.  Thomas  Legh  died  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

George  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington, aged  22,  in  the  11th 
of  Henry  VIU.,  who  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Peter 
Larke,  citizen  of  London,  relict  of  George  Paulet» 
brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  and  dying  21st 
of  the  same  reign,  left,  with  three  daughtors — Marj^, 
Elizabeth,  and  Ellen — a  son  and  successor, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  bom  19th  Henry 
VIII.,  who  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Richard  Gros- 
venor,  Esq.,  of  Eaton,  and  by  her,  who  wedded, 
secondly.  Sir  Richard  Egerton,  knight,  of  Ridley,  and 
died  in  1599,  left  a  son, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  who  served  tho 
ofl&ce  of  sheriff  in  Cheshire,  in  1588.  He  married 
SibiUa,  daughter  of  Sir  Urian  Brereton,  knight,  of 
Hondford,  and  had — with  several  other  sons,  and  six 
daughters  (the  eldest  of  whom,  Mary,  became  tho 

^i^eof Glazcor,  Esq.,  of  Lea;  and  the  second 

Margaret^  of   Henry  Ardeme,  Esq.,  of  Arden   and 
Alvanley) — a  son  and  successor. 


Sir  Urian  Legh,  knight,  of  Adlington,  aged  35.  44 
Elizabeth,  who  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  the  seige  of  Cadiz,  and,, 
during  that  expedition,  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  engaged  in  an  adventure  wliich  gave  rise  to  the 
well-known  ballad  of  "The  Spanish  Lady  Love." 
Another  gallant  knight.  Sir  John  Bolle,  however,  is 
asserted,  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  390,  to  have  been  the  hero  of 
that  romantic  tradition.  A  fine  original  portrait  of 
Sir  Urion,  in  a  Spanish  di-ess,  is  preserved  at  Bramall,. 
which  has  been  copied  for  the  family  at  Adlington. 
He  was  sheriff  of  Cheshire  in  the  year  of  Sir  Richard 
George's  visitation  of  the  county,  in  1613,  and  sur- 
vived until  tho  3rd  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  inquisition 
was  taken.  He  married  Margaret,  second  daughter  of 
Sir  Edmund  Trafford,  and  iiad  three  sons  and  two 
daughters — viz.,  i.  Thomas,  liLs  heir;  ii.  Urian,  a 
citizen  of  London ;  iii.  Henry,  died  sine  prole ;  iv. 
Francis ;  i.  Maiy,  married  to  Su-  H.  Legh,  of  Cumber- 
land ;  ii.  Lucy,  married  to  Alexander  Rigby,  of 
Chester.    Sir  Urian  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Tliomas  Legh,  of  Adlington,  sheriff  of  Cheshire  5 
Charles  I.,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Gobert,  Esq.,  of  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  and  by 
her  (who  wedded,  secondly,  Alexander  Rigby,  one  of 
the  barons  of  the  Exchequer ;  and,  thirdly.  Sir  John 
Booth,  knight,  of  Woodford)  had  issue — i.  Thomas, 
his  heir ;  Li.  Cliurles,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Bagshaw,  of  Ridge,  in  Derbysliire ;  iii,  Peter,, 
married  Elizabeth  Young,  of  Salop;  iv.  Henrj*,  of 
P^Teuill,  in  the  county  of  Salop  ;  v.  John,  slain  in  the 
civil  wars ;  i.  Penelope,  married  to  William  Wright, 
Esq.,  of  Longton ;  ii.  Mary,  mamed  to  John  Hurles- 
ton,  Esq.,  of  Picton ;  iii.  Frances,  married  to  Sir  John 
Pershall,  of  Sugnall,  in  Staffordshire;  iv.  Anne, 
niiirried  to  Peter  Davenport,  Esq.,  of  Bramall;  v. 
Mary , married  to  Alexander  Rigby;  vi.  Lucy,  mar- 
ried to  Robert  IreLand,  of  Albrighton.  Thomas  Legh 
died  about  the  year  1645,  and  was  succeeded  by  hi'*' 
eldest  son, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  born  in  1614, 
sheriff  of  Cheshire  9th  Charles  I.  He  maiTied  Mar\*, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bolles,  Esq.,  of  Osberton,  Notts, 
by  Mary,  his  wife,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  William 
Witham,  Esq.,  of  Loadstone  Hall,  Yorkshire,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlingten,  sheriff  of  Cheshire 
14th  Charles  II.,  bom  in  1643 ;  married  Joanna,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Maynard,  serjeant-at-law,  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  and  had— u  John,  hia 
heir;    ii.   Robert,    of   Chorley,    married   Margaret^ 
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Notes. 

Cheshire  Families: — Legh  of  adlinoton. 
[633.]    Burke's  "  History  of  the  Commoners"  gives 
the  following  account  of  this  family  ; — 

Robert  de  Legh,  second  son  of  John  Legh,  of  Bootbst 
by  Helen  his  wife,  dau.  and  heiress  of  Thomas  de 
Oorano,  of  Adlington,  living  temp.  Edward  II.  wedded 
Matilda,  dau.  and  heiress  of  Adam  de  Norley,  and  was 
father  of 

Robert  Le^h,  of  Adlington,  who  married  Matilda, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  de  Arderne 
knight  of  Aldford  and  Alvanley,  representative  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  those  knightly  families  of  which 
the  county  of  Chester  may  so  justly  boast,  end  had 
two  sons — viz.,  i.  Robert  (Sir),  his  heir ;  ii.  Piers  (Sir) 
who  married  in  Nov.,  1388,  Margaret,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Danyers,  knight  of  Bradley, 
and  obtained  by  this  alliance  a  grant  of  the  lands  of 
Hanley,  now  Lyme,  in  Macclesfield.  From  his  eldest 
son  Peter  (Sir),  knight-banneret,  who  accompanied 
King  Henry  to  France,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
wars  of  that  valiant  prince,  and  was  slain  at  Agin- 
court,  descended  the  Leghs  of  Lyme.  The  elder  son. 
Sir  Robert  Legh,  knight  of  Adlington,  sheriff  of 
Cheshire,  17  and  22  Richard  II.,  married  Isabella, 
<laughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Tliomas  Belgrave,  knight 
by  Joan,  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Robert 
Pulford,  and  left  with  a  daughter,  Joanna,  married 
first  to  Ralph  Davenpor*-,  of  Davenport;  and, 
secondly,  to  John  Legh,  of  High  Legh,  a  son  and  suc- 
cessor, 

Robert  Legh,  of  Adlington.    It  being  deemed  neces- 
sary that  this  gentleman  should  give  up  his  claims  to 
the  estates  of  the  Pulford  family,  in  favour  of  Sir 
Thomas  Grosvenor,  relinquishment  thereof  was  made 
with  the  following  unusual  ceremonies,  d'^vised,  pro- 
bably, from  a  wish  to  add  to  its  impressiveness  and 
notoriety :— "  On  the  24th  of  April,  1412,  Sir  Thomas 
le  Grosvenor,  knight ;  Robert,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Legh, 
knight  and  Henry  de  Birtheles,  counsel  of  Sir  Thomas 
le  Grosvenor,'read,  in  Macklesfield|chapel,  a  series  of 
deeds  relating  to  successive  settlements,  by  the  Pul- 
ford family,  of  the  manors  of  Buerton  juxta,  Salghton, 
Claverton,  and  Pulford,  the   advowson   of  Pulford, 
lands    in    Middle    Aldesey,    Crooke    Aldesey,    and 
Cawarthyn,  the  fourth  paix  of  the  manor  of  Chollegh, 
and  the  eighth  part  of  the  manor  of  Broxton.     By 
these  settlements,  it  appears  that  the  said  estates  were 
settled  on  John,  son  of  Robert  de  Pulford ;  remainder 
for  life  to  Johanna,  his  mother ;   remainder  to  Robert, 


his  son,  and  his  wife  Isabella;    remainder  to  their 
issue ;    remainder,  in  default  of  Issue,  to  the  right 
heirs  of  John.    After  the  reading  of  these  deeds,  it  was 
stated  that  Sir  Robert  Legh,  and  Isabella  his  wife,  and 
their  son  Robert  Legh  pretended  a  right  to  these 
estates,  under  a  settlement  by  Thomas  de  Belgrave, 
and  Joan  his  wife  (daughter  of  Robert,  and  sister  and     ' 
heir   of   Joan   do    Pulford);    and,  to  settle  family 
difTorenccs,  that  it  had  been  agreed  that  Sir  Thomas 
Grosvenor  should  take  a  solemn  oath  on  the  body  of 
Christ,  in  the  presence  of  24  gentlemen,  or  as  many  as 
he  wished.    Accordingly,  Robert  del  Birches,  chaplain » 
whom  Robert  de  Logh  had  brought  with  him,  cele- 
brated a  mass  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  consecrated 
the  Host,  and  after  the  mass  (alho  cum  amido,  stcid^  et 
maniptdo  iiulustiis)  held  forth  the  Host  before  the 
altar,  whereupon  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor  knelt  down 
before  him,  whilst  the  settlements  were  again  read  bj 
James  Holt,  counsel  of  Robert  de  Legh,  and  then 
swore  upon  the  Lord's  body  that  he  believed  in  the 
truth  of  these  charters.     Immediately  after  this,  Sir 
Laurence  Merbury,  knight,  sheriff,  and  57  of  the  prin       H 
cipal  knights  and  gentlemen  of  Cheshire,  afiSrmed 
themselves  singly  to  be  witnesses  of  the  oath,  all  ele- 
vating their  hands  at  the  same  time  towards  the  Host^ 
This  first  part  of  the  ceremony  concluded  with  Sir 
Thomas   Grosvenor  receiving   the    sacrament,    and 
Robert  Legh  and  Sir  Thomas  kissing  each  other  in 
ajffirviationem  concordia  pradicta.      Immediately  after 
this,  Robeit  Legh  acknowledged  tlie  right  of  all  the 
said  lands  to  be  vested  in  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor  and 
his  heirs,  and  an  instrument  to  tliat  effect  was  accord- 
ingly dra'^'n  up  by  the  notaiy,  Roger  Salghall,  in  the 
presence  of  several  of  the  clergy,  and  attested  by  the 
seals  and  signatures  of  58  knights  and  gentlemen. 
Seldom  wiU  the  reader  find  a  more  goodly  groupe 
collected  together,  nor  will  he  easily  devise  a  cere- 
mony which  would  assort  better  with  the  romantic 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  which  thus  turned  a  dry  legal    •> 
conveyance  into  an  exhibition  of  chivalrous  pageantry. 
Robert  Legh  left,  at  his  decease  (inq.  p.  m.  3  Henry 
v.),  by  Matilda,  his  wife  (re-married  to  William  de 
Honford),  four  sons  and  one  daughter — viz.,  Robert^ 
James  (rector  of  Rosthome,  in  1456),  William,  Peter, 
and  Ellen  (the  wife  of  Roger  Legh,  of  Ridge).     The 
eldest  son, 

Robert  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  wedded,  firsts 
Isabella,  daughter  of  John  Savage,  of  Clifton,  by 
whom  ho  had  no  issue ;  and,  secondly,  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  knight,  of  Hooton,  by 
whom  he  had — ^i.  Robert,  his  heir ;  i.  Margaret,  mar- 
ried, first,  to  Thomas  Mere,  of  Mere ;  and,  secondly,  to 
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Bobert  Beddish,  of  Catteral ;  ii.  Margery,  married  to 
William  Davenport,  Esq.,  of  Bramall;  iii.  Isabel, 
married,  first,  to  Laurence  Warren,  Esq.,  of  Poynton ; 
and,  secondly,  to  Sir  George  Holdf ord,  of  Holdford  ; 
iv.  Matilda,  married  to  John  Mainwaring,  Esq.,  of 
Peover ;  v.  Agnes,  married  to  Sir  Andrew  Brereton, 

of  Brereton ;  vi. married  to Pigott,  Esq.i 

of  Chetwynd,  Salop.  Robert  Lcgh  was  succeeded  at 
his  decease  (inq.  p.  m.  18  Edward  IV.)  by  his  son, 

Bobert  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  who  married  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Booth,  of  Dunham  Masscy, 
and  had  six  sons  and  five  daughters — namelyi 
L  Thomas,  his  heir ;  ii.  Richard,  iii.  liandle,  of  whom 
we  have  no  account ;  iv.  Reginald,  of  Annesley,  in 
the  county  of  Nottingham,  man-iod  Mary, 
daughter  of  ThonuiS,  brother  of  Sir  Richard  Vernon, 
and  had  issue ;  v.  John,  vi.  William,  i.  Isabel,  mar- 
ried to  Robert  Holt,  of  Chesham,  in  Lancashire  ^ 
ii.  Blanche,  married  to  Richard  Lanciister,  of  Kainhill ; 
iii.  Margaret,  married  to  Ralph  Hyde,  of  Skogby ;  iv. 
Margery  married  to  John  Moor,  of  Park  Hall ;  v, 
KLizabeth,  married  to  Thomas  Leversage,  of  Maccles- 
*  field.    The  eldest  son, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  was  returned 
heir  to  his  father  bv  inquisition,  dated  2  Homy  VII. 
He  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Savage, 
knight,  of  Clifton,  and  had  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters—viz., i.  George,  his  heir ;  ii.  William,  i.  Eleanor, 
married  to  Sir  Piers  Dutton,  knight,  of  Dutton;  ii. 
Elizabeth,  married  to  William  Hulton,  Esq.,  of  Hulton 
in  Lancashire.  Thomas  Legh  died  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

George  Lcgh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,aged  22,  in  the  11th 
of  Henry  VIII.,  who  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Peter 
Larke,  citizen  of  London,  relict  of  George  Paulet» 
brotlier  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  and  dying  21st 
of  the  same  reign,  left,  with  three  daughters — Mai^-, 
Elizabeth,  and  Ellen — a  son  and  successor, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  bom  19th  Henry 
VIII.,  who  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Richard  Gros- 
venor,  Esq.,  of  Eaton,  and  by  her,  who  wedded, 
secondly,  Sir  Richard  Egerton,  knight,  of  Ridley,  and 
died  in  1599,  left  a  son, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  who  served  the 
office  of  sheriff  in  Cheshire,  in  1588.  He  married 
Sibilla,  daughter  of  Sur  Urian  Brereton,  knight,  of 
Hondford,  and  had — with  several  other  sons,  and  six 
daughters  (the  eldest  of  whom,  Mary,  became  the 

wife  of Glazeor,  Esq.,  of  Lea ;  and  the  second 

Margaret,   of   Henry  Ardome,  Esq.,  of  Ardon   and 
Alvanley)— a  son  and  successor. 


Sir  Urian  Legh,  knight,  of  Adlington,  aged  35.  44 
Elizabeth,  who  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  the  seige  of  Cadiz,  and,, 
during  that  expedition,  is  traditionaUy  said  to  have 
been  engaged  in  an  adventure  which  gave  rise  to  the 
well-known  ballad  of  "The  Spanish  Lady  Love." 
Another  gallant  knight.  Sir  John  Bolle,  however,  is 
asserted,  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  390,  to  have  been  the  hero  of 
that  romantic  tradition.  A  fine  original  portrait  of 
Sir  Urion,  in  a  Spanish  di-css,  is  preserved  at  Bramall, 
whicli  has  been  copied  for  the  family  at  AdUngton. 
He  was  sheriff  of  Cheshire  in  tlic  year  of  Sir  Richard 
George's  visitation  of  the  county,  in  1613,  and  sur- 
\ived  until  the  3rd  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  inquisition 
was  taken.  He  married  Margaret,  second  daughter  of 
Sir  Edmund  Trafford,  and  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters — riz.,  L  Thomas,  liis  heir;  ii.  Urian,  a 
citizen  of  London ;  iii.  Uenry,  died  sine  prole ;  iv. 
Francis ;  i.  Mary,  married  to  Sir  H.  Legh,  of  Cumber- 
land ;  ii.  Lucy,  married  to  Alexander  Rigby,  of 
Chester.    Sir  Urian  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Thomas  Legh,  of  Adlington,  sheriff  of  Cheshire  5 
Ciiarles  I.,  who  miui-ied  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Gobert,  E.sq.,  of  liosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  and  by 
her  (who  wedded,  secondly,  Alexander  Rigby,  one  of 
the  barons  of  the  Exchequer ;  and,  tliirdly,  Sir  John 
Booth,  knight,  of  Woodford)  had  issue — i.  Thomas, 
his  heir ;  ii.  Chailes,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Tiiomas  Bagshaw,  of  Ridge,  in  Derbyshire ;  iii.  Peter,, 
married  Elizabeth  Young,  of  Salop;  iv.  Henrj',  of 
P^TOuill,  in  the  county  of  Salop  ;  v.  John,  slain  in  the 
civil  wars ;  i.  Penelope,  married  to  William  Wright, 
Esq.,  of  Longton ;  ii.  Mary,  married  to  John  Hurlos- 
ton,  Esq.,  of  Picton ;  iiL  Frances,  married  to  Sir  John 
Pershall,  of  Sugnall,  in  Staffordsliire ;  iv.  Anne, 
married  to  Peter  Davenport,  Esq.,  of  Bramall;  v. 
Mary,  married  to  Alexander  Rigby ;  vi.  Lucy,  mar- 
ried to  Robert  Ireland,  of  Albrighton.  Thomas  Legh 
died  about  the  year  1645,  and  was  succeeded  by  hi^ 
eldest  son, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  bom  in  1614, 
sheriff  of  Cheshire  9th  Charles  I.  He  mai-ried  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bolles,  Esq.,  of  Osberton,  Notts, 
by  Mary,  his  wife,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  William 
Witham,  Esq.,  of  Leadstone  Hall,  Yorkshire,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlingten,  sheriff  of  Cheshire 
14th  Charles  II.,  bom  in  1643 ;  married  Joanna,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Maynard,  serjeant-at-law,  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  and  had — i.  John,  his 
heir;    ii.    Robert,    of   Chorley,    married   Margaret, 
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daughter  of  Sir  Richard  S.andish,  bart.,  and  had 
issue — 1  Thomas,  2  Richard,  3  Henn*,  all  died  un- 
married; 1  Ann,  married  Riclmrd  Crosse,  K^rq,,  of 
Cros;-;o  Hall,  in  Lancashire,  and  had  three  sons  and 
four  daug-htera — viz.,  Thomiis  Crosse,  who  married 
Mrs  redder,  and,  d\-ing  in  lvM)2,  left,  with  three  daug- 
ter.?  (Anne,  niiirried  to  James  Hilton,  }>q„  of  Pen- 
nington ;  Sarah,  to  Thomas  AVilson-Franco,  E>q, ;  and 
Margaret,  to  tho  Rev.  James  Armetriding),  an  only 
son,  Richard  Crosse,  of  whom  presently  as  inheritor 
of  Adlhigton.  Legh  Crosse,  who  married  Miss  Cooper, 
and  died,leaving  L-ssue — Ciiarles  Crosse,  died  sine  pi  de  ; 

Frances  Cro.>se,   married  to  ^lawdesley,  Ksq.  • 

Elizabetli  Crosse,  married  to  Thomas  Armetriding ; 

Catherine  Crosse,  married, first, to Clement;  and' 

secondly,  to Wessell.    2  Margaret,  died  unmar. 

r.e  J ;    3  Frances,  married  to  Lancaster ;   and 

^econdly,  to Oliver,  died  sine  ;    4  Eh/.j.'.)j:h » 

married  to  William  Turner,  of  lilake  Hall,  Yorksliire  ' 
5  Mary,  died  unmarried ;  i.  Joanna,  married  to  John 
Owen,  Esq.,  of  Upholland,  in  Lancashire;  ii.  Ann, 
married  to  Thouiiis  Towneley,  Esq.,  of  Roj'le,  in  Lan- 
cashire.   The  elder  son, 

Jolm  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  married,  in  1693,  tho 
Lady  IsubelU  Roberts,  daughter  of  Bjdville,  Lord 
Bodmyn,  and  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  by  wiiom 
he  had  one  son  and  two  daughters— namely,  i.  Ciiarles 
his  heir;  i.  Eli&ibeth,  died  unmarried;  ii.  Lucv- 
Franc'c>>,  who  married  Sir  Peter  Davenport,  knight 
and  by  him,  who  died  in  1746,  left  an  only  child — 
Eliza ijeth  Davenport,  of  whom  presently,  as  inheritor 
of  Adlington  at  tho  decease  of  her  uncle.  Mr  Le-^h 
died  in  1735,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son, 

Charlos  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  who  espoused 
Hester,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Robert  Lee,  Esq. 
of  AMncham,  in  Cheshire  (see  that  family  under 
Townsend,  of  Hem),  and  had  an  only  child— Thomas 
of  A\'incliam,  who  married  Maiy,  daughter  of  Frauds 
RcjTiolds,  Esq.,  of  Strangeways,  in  Laneusliire,  and 
died  iiid;M/yw,  in  1775,  aged  40,  without  surviving 
issue.  Mr  Legh  died  at  Buxton,  in  Juh',  1781.  His 
only  son  having  pre-dcceascd  him,  Adlington,  with  its 
dependencies,  i)assed,  under  a  settlement  ho  had 
made,  to  his  neico, 

Ehzabeth  Davenport,  who  married,  in  1752,  John 
RowUs,  E^q.,  of  Kingston,  Receiver-General  for 
Surrey  ;  and  by  him,  who  died  in  1779,  had  is.sue — 
i.  John  RowUs,  who  married  Harriet,  sister  and  co, ' 
heir  of  Sir  Peter  Warburton,  bart.,  of  Arloy ;  and, 
pro-deceasing  his  mother,  left  an  only  diughter  and 
heir,   Eliziibcth-Hester  Rowlls,    married  to  Thonuw 


Delves  Broughton,  Esq.,  fourth  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton,  bart ;  ii.  William  Peter  Rowlls,  slain  iik 
the  duel  at  Cranford  Bridge;  iii.    Charles  Edward 
Rowlls,  died  x^ithout  issue;  i.  Elizabeth  Rowlls,  mar- 
r  ied,  first,  to  A.  Calley,  and  afterwards  to  Thomas 
Haverfield,    Mrs  Rowlls  who  ass  umed    the  surname 
of  Legh,  died  in   1806,   leaving    no  surviving  male 
ssue ;  when  the  Adlington  estates  devolved,  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  settlement  of  her  predecessor,  on 
her  kinsman, 

Richard  Crosse,  Esq.,  of  Shaw  Hill,  near  Preston,  in 
Lancasliire,  who  assumed,  in  consequence,  the  sur- 
name and  arms  of  Legh.  He  married,  in  1787,  Anne» 
only  sui-viving  daughter  of  Robert  Parker,  Esq.,  of 
Guerdon  Hull,  by  Aime,  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Tiiomas  Townley,  Esq.,  of  Royle  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  117), 
and  by  her,  who  died  in  1807,  had  issue — i.  Thomas, 
lijs  heir ;  il.  Richard  Townley ;  i.  Sarah,  ii.  Am* 
Mary,  iii.  Jane  Legh.  Mr  (Cross)  Legh  was  suc- 
ceeded at  his  decease,  by  his  son, 

Tliomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  bom  in  Septem- 
ber, 1792,  who  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  George 
Xcwnliam,  Esq.,  of  New  Timber  Place,  in  Sussex,  and 
by  her  (who  wedded,  secondly,  12th  May,  1830,  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Americus  Erskiue,  eldest  son  of  David 
Montague,  Lord  Erskine),  had  issue — i.  Charles 
Richard  Banastro,  Ids  heir ;  ii.  Thomas  Henry  Townley 
born  in  February  and  died  in  September,  1822 ;  i 
ilarj  Anne,  married,  Gth  December,  1830,  to  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Augustus  Cavendish,  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Lord  Waterpark ;  ii.  Marcolla  Louisa,  iii.  Emily 
Anne.  Mr  Legh  died  25th  April,  1829,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  surviving  son,  the  present  Charles 
Richard  Banastro  Legh,  Es(i.,  of  Adlington. 

Amis — Az.,  two  bars  arg.  debniised  by  a  bend  corn- 
pone,  or  and  gu.  for  difference.      CreH — A  unicorn 's 
head,  couped.,  arg.  armed  and  raaned,  or;    on  the 
neck,  a  cross  patonce,  gu.    *^*'  Tiie  Loghs,  of  Adling- 
ton, bore,  anciently,  "  az.   within  a  border  arg.  three 
ducal  coronets  or ;  in  the  centre  point  a  plate  ;"  being 
the  coat  of  Corona,  of  Adlington,  difTerenccd.  Estates — 
inCIieshire.      Sent — Adlington    Hall.      This   mansion 
lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  right  of   the  road 
from  Stockport    to    Macclesfield,  about  eight  miles 
south  of  the  former  place,  on  the  edge  of  an  extensive 
park,  in  a  low  .situation.    Tho  house  is  very  spacious, 
and  built  in  a  quadrangular  form,  three  sides  of  which 
are  irregular,  and  stiU  consist  partly  of  timber  and 
planter  buildings,  terminating  in  gables.     The  prin- 
cipal front  on  tho  south  side  is  of  brick,  two  stories 
high,  with  projecting  wings,  and  portico  in  the  centre 
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[028.]  In  glancing  through  the  JfontfUy  Review  or 
LUerary  Journal  for  1718,  I  have  come  across  the 
following  review  of  a  work  on  the  life  and  writings 

of  a  famous  Dean  of  Chester.    The  review  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

The  "  Poetic  Works"  of  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Smith, 
D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Chester ;  with  some  account  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  the  author.  By  Thomas  Crane, 
Minister  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Olave,  in  Chester, 
and  Chaplain  to  Earl  Vemey.  Small  8vo.  pp.  50., 
Is  6d ;  Longman,  1788.  Dr  Smith  has  long  since  been 
known  to  the  world  as  the  translator  of  Longinus^ 
Thucydides,  and  Xenophon ;  but  we  do  not  apprehend 
hat  any  degree  of  reputation  will  be  added  to  hVs 
name  by  the  present  posthumous  publication.  The 
memoirs  contain  no  very  interesting  information 
and  the  poems,  which  are  few  in  number,  though 
marked  with  some  features  of  originality,  are  scarcely 
of  sufficient  value  to  place  the  author's  bust  in  the; 
poet's  galleiy.  As  a  specimen,  we  shall  select  the  fol_ 
towing  pleasing  lines :  On  viewing  the  Deanry -house . 
when  he  came,  July  7, 1767,  with  intent  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  it — 

WlUiin  tltitf  pile  of  moalderiog  stones. 

llio  iKiux  liuthlitid  Lid  wt.»ri«id  bu«.i.ii; 
lu  hu^  to  ead  bis  days  iu  qn^et, 
JiiAem^^t  iruu  iioij««ii«ii«,  uuiala,  aiid  liot ; 
Aiid  p«HM,  uur  tsax'd  by  fool,  uot  Juiuvv, 
J*'rum  tldd  B.iil  maiiBlua  tuhis  gruvo; 

Suoli  tncis,  hie  xwtma  lueu's  bLi  ^t, 
'JTo  be  iu  luur  omjA'  iluiu  fs^rgot. 

Dr  Smith  was  bom  at  Worcester  in  1711 ;  was  edu- 
cated at  O^ord ;  was  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool;  and  Dean  of 
Chester;  he  died  in  1787.  His  character  is  thus 
briefly  expressed  by  his  memoriailist :  "  He  was  tall 
and  genteel;  his  voice  was  strong,  clear,  and 
melodious ;  he  spoke  Latin  fluently,  and  was  com- 
plete master  not  only  of  the  Greek,  but  Hebrew 
language ;  his  mind  was  so  replete  with  knowledge 
that  he  was  a  living  library ;  his  manner  of  address 
Was  gracefiil,  engaging,  delightful ;  his  sermons  were 
pleasing,  informing,  convincing ;  his  memory,  even  in 
age,  was  wonderfully  retentive ;  and  his  conversation 
was  polite,  affable,  and  in  the  highest  degree  improv- 
ing." LlNDOW. 


4|uerto0« 

[629.]  Old  Housi  in  thb  Uvdxbbjlnk. — Can  any 
tf  your  Stockport  readers  give  the  history  of  the  old 
black  and  white  house,  part  of  which  is  now  used  as 
anofi&oeby  Mr  Smith.  Who  was  the  original  pro* 
prietor  ?    Pid  it  belong  to  any  of  the  local  familiae? 

OWSM  JOHMSOM* 


[630.]  DoDOE  Hill,  Stockport. — ^From  where  is 
this  name  derived  ?  Has  it  an^iJiing  to  do  with  the 
well-known  family  of  the  Dodge's,  several  members 
of  whicli  held  the  mayoralty  several  years  ago. 

Owen  Johxsox. 

[631.]  Old  Chapel,  Pbestbubt. — ^Walking  through 
Prestbur}'  Churchyard  the  other  day,  I  saw  what  looks 
like  an  old  chapel  in  one  comer  of  the  yard.  It  looks 
a  very  ancient  affair,  being  thickly  overgrown  with 
ivy.  Has  it  been  a  private  chapel,  or  for  what  pur- 
pose was  it  erected? 

Manchester.  J.  W. 

[632.]  The  Phetexder's  March. — Can  you  inform 
me  where  I  shall  lind  a  good  account  of  Charles 
Stuart,  the  Pretender's  march  from  Manchester  to 
Derby,  including  the  locally  interesting  records  of  the 
same  ?  There  must  be  somewhere  a  good  book  on  the 
subject. 

Manchester.  J.  W. 


jLiimro  UKSBsic. — since  tHe  deaUi  ot  the  lata 
Duke  of  Portland  there  has  bean  ireqa^nt  ref  erenco 
in  newspapers  to  that  curious  desire  to  lire  unsee& 
which  was  the  secret  of  his  building  an  underground 
palace  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  A  similar  instance  caa 
bo  cited  in  the  case  of  Lord  Heathfield,  son  of  the 
general  ennobled  for  his  memerable  defenoe  of  Gib- 
raltar. Lord  Ueathfield  owned  a  great  estate  ia 
Devonshire,  where  to  this  day  may  be  seen  the  hix h 
gates  with  little  spy-holes  through  which  h» 
anxiously  looked  to  see  that  no  one  was  coming.  H» 
rode  in  a  vast  ridinr-house.  Horses  duly  accoutred 
were  sent  into  a  stall ;  but  he  saw  no  groom.  This 
peculiarity,  which  becomes  so  much  noticed  when  it 
occurs  in  persons  of  high  station,  excites  little  at- 
tention  in  those  in  humble  circumstances,  and  ia 
much  more  common,  at  least  in  a  modilied  form, 
than  many  suppose.  Ihere  is  an  interesting  passage 
in  the  works  of  Bemardin  St.  Pierre,  author  of  Faul 
mnd  Virginia^  in  which  he  refers  to  it — **  The  in- 
gratitude of  those  of  whom  I  had  desOiTjd  kindness, 
unexpected  family  misfortunes,  the  total  loss  of  my 
amalf  patrimony  through  enterprises  underttiken  for 
the  benefit  of  my  country,  the  debt  under  which  I 
lay  oppressed,  the  blasting  of  all  my  hopes — these 
Qombined  calamities  made  dreadful  inroads  upon  uiy 
health  and  reason.  ...  I  found  it  impossib^o 
to  continue  in  a  room  where  there  was  company, 
especially  if  the  doors  were  shut.  I  could  not  even 
cross  an  alley  in  a  garden  if  seTeral  persons  had  got 
together  in  it.  When  alone,  my  malady  subsided. 
I  felt  myself  likewise  at  ease  in  placet  where  I  biiw 
ohildren  only.  At  the  sight  of  any  one  walking 
np  to  the  place  where  I  was,  I  felt  my  whole  frame 
agitated,  and  retired.*'  He  proceeds  to  tell  how  J. 
J.  Boossaan  drew  him  out  of  this  doleful  conditioa 
by  making  him  abandon  his  books  for  the  woods  and 
ftiudf,_ana  giiing  him  his  affectionate  sympathv. 
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ChESRIBE  FaUILIES  : — LEfiH  OF  Adlikoton. 
[033.]    Burke's  "  History  of  the  Commoners"  gives 
the  following  account  of  this  family  ; — 

Robert  de  Legh,  second  son  of  John  Legh,  of  Booths* 
by  Helen  his  wife,  dau.  and  heiress  of  Thomas  de 
Oorano,  of  Adlington,  living  temp.  Edward  II.  wedded 
Matilda,  dau.  and  heiress  of  Adam  de  Norley,  and  was 
father  of 

Robert  Le^h,  of  Adlington,  who  married  Matilda, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  de  Ardeme 
knight  of  Aldford  and  Alvanley,  representative  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  those  knightly  families  of  which 
the  county  of  Chester  may  so  justly  boast,  and  had 
two  sons — viz.,i.  Robert  (Sir),  his  heir;  ii.  Piers  (Sir) 
who  married  in  Nov.,  13vS8,  Margaret,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Danyers,  knight  of  Bradley, 
and  obtained  by  this  alliarce  a  grant  of  the  lands  of 
Hanley,  now  Lyme,  in  Macclesfield.  From  his  eldest 
fron  Peter  (Qir),  knight -banneret,  who  accompanied 
King  Henry  to  Prance,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
wars  of  that  valiant  prince,  and  was  slain  at  Agin- 
oourt,  descended  the  Leghs  of  Lyme.  The  elder  son, 
Sir  Robert  Legh,  knight  of  Adlington,  sheriff  of 
Cheshire,  17  and  22  Richard  II.,  married  Isabella, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Belgrave,  knight 
by  Joan,  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Robert 
Pulford,  and  left  with  a  daughter,  Joanna,  married 
first  to  Ralph  Davenport,  of  Davenport;  and, 
secondly,  to  John  Legh,  of  High  Legh,  a  son  and  suc- 
cessor, 

Robert  Legh,  of  Adlington.    It  being  deemed  neces- 
sai'y  that  this  gentleman  should  give  up  his  claims  to 
the  estates  of  the  Pulford  family,  in  favour  of  Sir 
Thomas  Grosvenor,  relinquishment  thereof  was  made 
with  the  following  unusual  ceremonies,  d**vised,  pro- 
bably, from  a  wish  to  add  to  its  impressiveness  and 
notoriety :— "  On  the  24th  of  April,  1412,  Sir  Thomas 
le  Grosvenor,  knight ;  Robert,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Legh, 
knight  and  Henry  de  Birthclcs,  counsel  of  Sir  Thomas 
le  Grosvenor,  read,  in  Macklesfield[chapcl,  a  series  of 
deeds  relating  to  successive  settlements,  by  the  Pul- 
ford family,  of  the  manors  of  Buerton  j«;rto,  Salghton, 
Claverton,  and  Pulford,  the   advowson   of  Pulford, 
lands    in    Middle    Aldesey,    Crooke    Aldesey,    and 
Cawarthyn,  the  fourth  part  of  the  manor  of  Chollegh, 
and  the  eighth  part  of  the  manor  of  Broxton.     By 
these  settlements,  it  appears  that  the  said  estates  were 
settled  on  John,  son  of  Robert  de  Pulford ;  remainder 
for  life  to  Johanna,  his  mother ;   remainder  to  Robert, 


his  son,  and  his  wife  Isabella;   remainder  to  their 
issue ;   remainder,  in  default  of  uisue,  to  the  right 
heirs  of  John.    After  the  reading  of  these  deeds,  it  was 
stated  that  Sir  Robert  Legh,  and  Isabella  his  wife,  and 
their  son  Robert  Legh  pretended  a  right  to  those 
estates,  under  a  settlement  by  Thomas  do  Belgrave, 
and  Joan  his  wife  (daughter  of  Robert,  and  sister  and 
heu*   of   Joan   do    Pulford);    and,  to  settle  family 
difTerences,  that  it  hod  been  agreed  that  Sir  Thomas 
Grosvenor  should  take  a  solemn  oath  on  the  body  of 
Christ,  in  the  presence  of  24  gentlemen,  or  as  many  as 
he  wished.    Accordingly,  Robert  del  Birches,  chaplain  , 
whom  Robert  de  Legh  had  brought  with  him,  cele- 
brated a  m-Ass  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  consecrated 
the  Host,  and  after  the  mass  {albo  cum  amiclo,  stotd,  et 
manipulo  industus)  held  forth  the  Host  before  the 
altar,  whereupon  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor  knelt  down 
before  him,  whilst  the  settlements  were  again  read  by 
James  Holt,  counsel  of  Robert  de  Legh,  and  then 
swore  upon  the  Lord's  body  that  he  believed  in  the 
truth  of  these  cliarters.     Immediately  after  this.  Sir 
Laurence  Merbury,  knight,  sheriff,  and  57  of  the  prixi 
cipal  knights  and  gentlemen  of  Cheshire,  affirmed 
themselves  singly  to  be  witnesses  of  the  oath,  all  ^e- 
vating  their  hands  at  the  same  time  towards  the  Host^ 
This  first  part  of  the  ceremony  concluded  with  Sir 
Thomas   Grosvenor  receiving   the    sacrament,    and 
Robert  Legh  and  Sir  Thomas  kissing  each  other  in 
ajtrmationem  concordia  prtedicta.      Immediately  after 
this,  Robert  Legh  acknowledged  the  right  of  all  the 
said  lands  to  be  vested  in  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor  and 
his  heirs,  and  an  instrument  to  that  effect  was  accord- 
ingly drawn  up  by  the  notaiy,  Roger  SalghaU,  in  the 
presence  of  several  of  the  clergy,  and  attested  by  the 
seals  and  signatures  of  58  knights  and  gentlemen. 
Seldom  will  the  reader  find  a  more  goodly  groupe 
collected  together,  nor  will  he  easily  devise  a  cere- 
mony  whieh  would  assort  better  with  the  romantic 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  which  thus  turned  a  dry  legal 
conveyance  into  on  exhibition  of  chivalrous  pageantry. 
Robert  Legh  left,  at  his  decease  (inq.  p.  m.   3  Henry 
v.),  by  Matilda,  his  wife  (re-married  to  William   de 
Honford),  four  sons  and  one  daughter — viz.,  Robert^ 
James  (rector  of  Resthome,  in  1456),  William,  Peter» 
and  Ellen  (the  wife  of  Roger  Legh,  of  Ridge).     The 
eldest  son, 

Robert  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  wedded,  first, 
Isabella,  daughter  of  John  Savage,  of  Clifton,  by 
whom  he  had  no  issue;  and,  secondly,  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  knight,  of  Hooton,  by 
whom  he  had — ^i.  Robert,  his  heir ;  i.  Margaret,  mar^ 
ried,  first,  to  Thomas  Mere,  of  Mere ;  and,  secondly,  to 
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Bobert  Reddi:sh,  of  Cattenl ;  iL  yiMrgery,  married  to 
WOliam  Davenport,  £^-t  of  Branudl;  iii  Isabel, 
married,  first,  to  Laurence  Warren,  Esq^  of  Poynton ; 
and,  secondly,  to  Sir  George  Holdfonl,  of  Holdford  ; 
iv.  Matilda,  married  to  John  Mainwaring,  Ex].,  of 
Peover;  v.  Agnes,  married  to  i?ir  Andrew  Brervion, 

of  Brereton ;  vi. married  to Pigott,  Esq-t 

of  Chetwj'nd,  Salop.  Robert  Legh  was  succeeded  at 
his  deccaiie  (inq.  p.m.  18  Edward  IV.)  by  his  s^^n, 

Robert  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  who  married  Ellen, 
daugtiter  of  Sir  Robert  Booth,  of  Dimliam  Maj>sey, 
and  had  six  sons  and  five  daughters* — nau.jlys 
i  Thomas,  his  heir ;  ii.  Richard,  iii.  Randle,  of  \v  nom 
we  have  no  account ;  iv.  Rtgiiuild,  of  Annesley,  in 
the  county  of  Xottingliam,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thomas,  brother  of  ijir  Ricluird  Vernon, 
and  bad  issue;  v.  John,  vi.  William,  i.  Is;:  bei,  mar- 
ried to  Robert  Holt,  of  Chec«Iiam,  in  Lanca^lare; 
ii.  Blanche,  married  to  Richard  Lancaster,  ot  Hainliill ; 
iJL  Margaret,  married  to  Raljih  Hyde,  of  t>ke^'l»y  ;  iv. 
Margerj'  married  to  John  Moor,  of  Park  Hall;  v. 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Thoma^>  Leversage,  of  Maccles- 
field.   The  eldest  son, 

Tliomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  was  returned 
heir  to  his  father  bv  inquisition,  dated  2  Henry  VII. 
He  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Savage, 
knight,  of  Clifton,  and  had  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters—viz., i.  George,  his  heir ;  ii.  William,  i.  Eleanor, 
married  to  Sir  Piers  Dutton,  knight,  of  Button ;  ii. 
Elizabeth,  married  to  William  Hulton,  Esq.,  of  Hulton 
in  Lancashire.  Thomas  Legh  died  in  the  time  of 
Henry  YIII.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

George  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington ,aged  22,  in  the  11th 
of  Henry  VIII.,  who  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Peter 
Larke,  citizen  of  London,  relict  of  George  Paulet» 
brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  and  dj-ing  2 1st 
of  the  same  reign,  left,  with  three  daughters — Maiy, 
Elizabeth,  and  Ellen — a  son  and  successor, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  bom  19th  Henry 
VIU.,  who  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Richard  Gros- 
▼enor,  E.sq.,  of  Eaton,  and  by  her,  who  wedded, 
secondly,  Su:  Richard  Egerton,  knight,  of  Ridley,  and 
died  in  1599,  left  a  son, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  who  served  the 
oflBce  of  sheriff  in  Cheshu-e,  in  1588.  Ho  married 
Sibilla,  daughter  of  Sir  Urian  Brereton,  knight,  of 
Hondford,  and  had — ^with  several  other  sons,  and  six 
daughters  (the  eldest  of  whom,  Mary,  became  the 

wife  of Glazcor,  Esq.,  of  Lea ;  and  the  second 

Margaret,  of  Henry  Ardeme,  Esq.,  of  Ardcn  and 
Alvanley)— a  son  and  successor. 


Sir  Crian  Legh,  knight,  of  Adlington,  aged  35.  44 
Elizabeth,  who  recei%-ed  the  honour  of  knighthood 
I  from  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  the  soige  of  Cadii,  and» 
during  that  expedition,  is  traditionaUy  said  to  have 
been  engaged  in  an  adventure  wliich  gave  rise  to  the 
well-known  balbd  of  "The  S^vinish  L:idy  U^ve," 
Another  g^Ulant  knight.  Sir  John  BoUe,  ho^-ever,  is 
asserted,  in  voL  ii.,  p.  3A.\  to  have  been  the  lien.>  of 
i  that  romantic  tradition.  A  fine  origimd  portrait  of 
!  Sir  Urion,  in  a  Spanisli  dros^s  is  presented  at  Bnimall, 
which  has  been  copied  for  the  family  at  AdUngton. 
He  was  slieriff  of  Che-hire  in  the  year  of  Sir  Richard 
George's  visitation  of  the  county,  in  ltJl3,  and  sur- 
\'ived  until  the  3rd  of  Charles.  I.,  whoa  tlio  inquisition 
was  taken.  He  marriotl  Marpparot,  second  daui;!u  cr  of 
Sir  Edmund  Trafford,  and  iiad  three  sons  and  two 
daughters — ri/.,  i.  Thoma^  Ids  heir;  ii,  I'rian,  a 
citizen  of  London;  iii.  Henry,  died  .<i/i#  ^vt^'t ;  iv, 
Francis;  i.  Mary,  married  to  t^ir  H.  Legh,  of  Cumlwr- 
land;  ii.  Lucy,  married  to  Alexander  Rigby,  of 
Chester.    Sir  Urian  was  succeeded  bv  his  elde>t  son, 

Thomas  Legh,  of  AdUngton,  sheriff  of  Clio-^hire  5 
Charles  I.,  who  marriCvl  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Gobert,  E.>q.,  of  Bosworth,  in  LeiiH?sterslure,  and  by 
her  (who  wedded,  secondly,  Alexander  Rigby,  one  of 
the  barons  of  the  Exchequer ;  and,  thirdly,  Sir  John 
B<x)th,  knight,  ot  W<.H)dford)  had  issue — i.  Thomas, 
his  heir;  ii.  Chailes,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Tiiomas  Bagshaw,  of  Bidge,  in  Derbysliire ;  iii.  Peter, 
married  Eliz;iboth  Young,  of  Sidop;  iv.  Henry,  of 
P^TCuill,  in  the  county  of  Salop  ;  v.  John,  slain  in  the 
civil  wars;  i.  Penelope,  married  to  William  Wright, 
Esq.,  of  Longton ;  ii.  Marj-,  married  to  Jolm  Hm'le.>- 
ton,  Esq.,  of  Picton ;  iii.  Frances,  married  to  Sir  John 
Pershall,  of  SugnaU,  in  Staffordshire;  iv.  Anne, 
married  to  Peter  Davenport,  Esq.,  of  Bramnll;  v. 
Mary,  married  to  Alexander  Rigby ;  vi.  Lucy,  mar- 
ried to  Robert  Ireland,  of  Albrighton.  Thomtus  Legh 
died  about  tlio  year  1045,  and  was  succeeded  by  lii*^ 
eldest  son, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  bom  in  1614, 
sheriff  of  Cheshire  9th  Charles  I.  Ho  mamcd  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thomas  BoUcs,  Esq.,  of  Osberton,  Notts, 
by  Mary,  his  wife,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Willinm 
Witham,  Esq.,  of  Leadstono  Hall,  Yorkshire,  and  was 
succccdod  by  his  eldest  son, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlingten,  sheriff  of  Chosliiro 
14th  Charles  1 1.,  bom  in  1643 ;  married  Joimna,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Maynard,  serjeant-at-law,  one  of  tho 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  and  had — L  John,  his 
heir;    ii.   Robert,    of   Chorley,    married   Margaretg 
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daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Slandish,  hart.,  and  had 
issue — 1  Thomas,  2  Richard,  3  Henrj-,  all  died  un- 
maiTied;  1  Ann,  naarricd  Richard  Cros?e,  Esq.,  of 
Crosse  Hall,  in  Lancashire,  and  had  three  sons  and 
four  daughters — viz.,  Thomas  Crosi>e,  who  married 
Mrs  Tedder,  and,  djing  in  1802,  left,  with  three  daug- 
ter.s  (Anne,  married  to  James  Hilton,  Kscj,,  of  Pen- 
nington ;  Sai-ah,  to  Thomas  Wilson-Franco,  E.q. ;  and 
Margaret,  to  the  Rev.  James  Armetriding),  an  only 
.son,  Richard  Crosse,  of  whom  present!}'  as  inheritor 
of  Adhngton.  Legh  Crosse,  who  married  Miss  Cooper, 
and  died,loaving  issue — Chai-les  Crosse,  died  sinepvoU  ; 

I'rances  Crosse,   married  to  ^lawdciley,  Esq.  • 

Eli^abctJi  Crosse,  married  to  Thomas  Armetriding ; 

Catherine  Crosse,  married,  first,  to Clement ;  and* 

secondly,  to Wcssell.    2  Margaret,   died  unmar_ 


r.ed;   3  Frances,  married  to  — 
secondly,  to Oliver,  died  sine 


LanCiiSter ;   and, 
:    4  Elizabeth* 


married  to  William  Turner,  of  Blake  Uall,  YorlLsliiro  * 
5  Mary,  died  unmarried ;  i.  Joanna,  married  to  John 
Owen,  p]sq.,  of  Upholland,  in  Lancashire ;  ii.  Aim, 
married  to  Thomas  Towneley,  Esq,,  of  Royle,  in  Lan- 
ca^siiire.    The  elder  son, 

John  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  married,  in  1693,  the 
Lady  Isabella  Roberts,  daughter  of  Bodvilie,  Lord 
Bodmyn,  and  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  by  wliom 
he  had  one  son  and  two  daughters — namely,  i.  Caarlos 
his  heir ;  i.  Ehr^abeth,  died  unmarried ;  ii.  Lucy- 
Frances,  who  married  Sir  Peter  Davenport,  knigh^ 
and  by  him,  who  died  in  1746,  left  an  only  child — 
Ehzabeth  Davenport,  of  whom  presently,  as  inheritor 
of  Adlington  at  the  decease  of  her  uncle.  Mr  Legh 
died  in  1735,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son, 

Charles  Legh,  Esci.,  ^^  Adlington,  who  espoused 
Hester,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Robert  Lee,  p:sq., 
of  Wincham,  in  Cheshire  (see  that  family  under 
Town.scnd,  of  Hem),  and  had  an  only  cliild — Thomas 
of  Wincliam,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Francis: 
Reynolds,  Escj.,  of  Strangeways,  in  Lancashire,  and 
died  rzia^>rtt>i3-,  in  1775,  aged  40,  without  survivhig 
issue.  Mr  Legh  died  at  Buxton,  in  July,  1781.  His 
only  son  liaving  pro-deceased  him,  Adhngton,  with  its 
dependencies,  passed,  under  a  bettlement  he  liad 
made,  to  his  ncicc, 

Elizabeth  Davenport,  who  married,  in  1752,.  John 
RowUs,  Esq.,  of  Kingston,  Receiver-General  for 
fcsurrey  ;  and  by  him,  who  died  in  1779,  had  is.suc — 
i.  John  PiOwlls,  wlio  ^nirrio.l  Harriet,  sister  and  co, 
heir  of  Sir  Peter  Warburton,  bart.,  of  Arley ;  and, 
pre-dcceasing  his  mother,  left  an  only  daughter  and 
heir,    Eli'/abeth-Hester  Rowlls,    married  to  Thomas 


Delves  Broughton,  Esq.,  fourth  son  of  Sir  Tliomas 
Broughton,  bart ;  ii.  William  Peter  Rowlls,  slain  in. 
the  duel  at  Cranford  Bridge;  iii.  Charles  Edward 
Rowlls,  died  without  issue;  i.  Elizsibeth  Rowlls,  majv 
r  led,  first,  to  A.  Calley,  and  afterwards  to  Thomas 
Haverfiold.  Mrs  Rowlls  who  assumed  the  surname 
of  Legh,  died  in  1806,  leaving  no  surviving  male 
ssue ;  wlien  the  Adlington  estates  devolved,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  settlement  of  her  predecessor,  on 
her  kinsman, 

Richard  Crosse;  Esq.,  of  Shaw  Hill,  near  Preston,  in 
Lancashire,  Wiio  assumed,  in  consequence,  the  sur- 
name and  arms  of  Legh.  He  mai-ried,  in  1787,  Anne» 
only  surviving  daughter  of  Robert  Parker,  Esq.,  of 
Cuerden  Hall,  by  Anne,  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Thomas  Townley,  Esq.,  of  Royle  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  117), 
and  by  her,  who  died  in  1807,  had  issue — i.  Thomas, 
his  heir ;  ii.  Richard  Townley ;  i.  Sarah,  ii.  Ann 
Mary,  iii.  Jane  Legh.  Mr  (Cross)  Legh  was  suc- 
ceeded at  his  decease,  by  his  son, 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington,  born  in  Septem- 
ber, 1792,  who  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  George 
Newnham,  Esq.,  of  New  Timber  Place,  in  Sussex,  and 
by  her  (wlio  wedded,  secondly,  12th  May,  1830,  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Americus  Erskine,  eldest  son  of  David 
Montague,  Lord  Erskine),  had  issue — i.  Charles 
Richard  Banastre,  his  heu* ;  ii.  Thomas  Henry  Townley 
born  in  February  and  died  in  September,  1822 ;  i 
Mary  Anne,  married,  6th  December,  1830,  to  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Augustus  Cavendish,  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Lord  Waterpark;  ii.  Marcclla  Louisa,  iii.  Emily 
Anne.  Mr  Legh  died  25th  April,  1829,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  liis  only  surviving  son,  the  present  Charles 
Richard  Banastre  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington. 

Anns — Az.,  two  bars  arg.  debruised  by  a  bend  com- 
pone,  or  and  gu.  for  difference.  Ci-cst — A  unicorn's 
head,  couped.,  arg.  armed  and  maned,  or;  on  the 
neck,  a  cross  patonce,  gu.  *#*  The  Leghs,  of  Adhng- 
ton, bore,  anciently,  "az.  within  a  border  arg.  throe 
ducal  coronets  or ;  in  the  centre  point  a  plate  ;"  being 
the  coat  of  Corona,  of  Adhngton,  differenced.  Estates — 
in  Cheshire.  Sait — Adlington  Hall.  This  mansion 
lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  rood 
from  Stockport  to  Macclesfield,  about  eight  miles 
south  of  the  former  place,  on  the  edge  of  an  extensive 
park,  in  a  low  situation.  The  house  is  verj'  spacious, 
and  built  in  a  quadrangular  form,  throe  sides  of  which 
are  irregular,  and  still  consist  partly  of  timber  and 
plaster  buildings,  terminating  in  gables.  The  prin- 
cipal front  on  the  so  uth  side  is  of  brick,  two  stories 
high,  with  projecting  wings,  and  portico  in  the  centre 
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supported  by  stone  columns.  In  the  south-east  angle 
•of  this  front  is  the  domestic  chapel  of  Adlington» 
fitted  up  in  a  handsome  and  appropriate  manner ;  and 
in  the  opposite  front,  to  the  north,  is  the  great  hall 
of  the  mansion,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  A  court  loot  and  court  baron  are  held 
twice  in  the  year  for  the  manor ;  to  the  former  o' 
which  all  tenants  and  resiants  within  the  manor  owe 
£uit  and  service.  Adlington  House  was  garrisoned 
for  King  Charles,  in  the  civil  wars,  and  besieged  by 
the  Parliamentarians  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Xantwich.  It  is  noticed  as  follows  in  BurghalPs 
Diary:—"  Fridaj-,  14th  (Feb.,  1645),  Adlington  House 
was  delivered  up,  after  being  besieged  a  fortnight. 
A  younger  son  of  Mr  Legh's,  and  150  soldiers,  had  all 
fair  qujirter,  and  leave  to  depart,  leaving  700  arms  and 
15  barrels  of  powder." 


Ztepltee. 

Tex  Pretkkdeh's  Makch. 

(Query  No.  682  -For.  12.) 

[634.] — The  following  local  parti culara,  taken  from 

an  old  work  (the  title-page,  date,  &c.,  of  which  have 

unfortunately  been  lost),  will  give  some  interesting 

particulars  on  this  subject : — 

The  rebels  were  at  Wigm  on  tlie  %th,  vhen  a  party  of  them 
vent  thioagh  Le!gh.  and  an  advauced  pdrtyeutered  Manchester 
the  earnu  day.    MAnhester  \rnK  taken  b>  a  sergeant,  a  dram, 
and  a  woraau.  aWout  two  o  cl^ok  in  the  aft*  rooon,  who  rode  up 
to  the  Bull's  ne«d  on  horses  with  henapoa  halters  (a  ja«t  emblem 
-of  what  they  deserve  1),  vhero  they  dined.    After  dinner  they 
Ixatupforrecrui's,  nu'l  In  1- ss  than  an  honr  listed  about  80. 
Thf^y  were  lUcewise  j  ineU  i  y  soTeral  others,  some  of  dti«ijprate 
fortunes,  who  wete  xnod.ll&d  iulo  what  th-y  CAlled  the  Man- 
•chester  B  K>meuts;  mostly  iHiucIe  of  tuo  lowest  rank  nnd  the 
vilflstpriuoiple*,  which  oocasion'id  him  who  calird  himself  the 
Duke  of  Perth  to  say  '*  that  if  the  uevil  had  come  a  recruiting, 
-And  proffere-i  a'shil'iog  mor-i  than  hisptiuo,  they  wonldhavepre- 
ieri&X  the  formir,"  which  no  doubt  wuh  n  great  disappoiutment 
to  them,  for  thoy  had  fluttcrtd  themselves  wi'h  the  hopes  of  a 
ooiBsiderablo  iusurrect.on  in  their  favottr.    On  tlie  29th  a  con- 
tiderftble  number  of  robrl  horiie  outeied  Manchester,  nbont  10 in 
the  foienf  ou,  and  ibe  bt-Uiuau  was  sent  al  out  the  town  n  quiring 
hU  such  as  had  iiny  imtlic  mouey  iu  thdrliands  lobrinjj  it  iu. 
Ab<mt  I  wo  in  the  aftein  •on  the  Pretender,  at  the  head  of  aptriy 
of  picked  Highlauderd.  and  iu  their  dresf,  marched  into  ]VI.iu- 
che«iter  ;  he  took  ut>  his  quaitevs  ai  Mr  J>ic!  iusonV,  in  Markt-t- 
«trce&  Laue,  and  was  prucliiime>i  iti  foim.    In  the  evcuing  the 
bttJIman  wsa  again  soni  about,  t)  onbr  the  town  to  be  illumi- 
nated ;  and  at  night  tbe  rc<ir  of  iha  army  arrived,  whero  thi-y 
cobtiiiced  for  two  duyt«.    Un  the  8  thi  got  to  Kc'Chdnle,  whcio  I 
^eiy  nnrrnwly  e^caIed  boli  g  talcen  b,?  a  paity  of  the  rebels,  whj 
wero  thcie  to  hem:ind  the  md.lia  aims,  land  tax,  Jcc.    Near  iho« 
cod  cf  the  town  I  met  with  soice  mrn  that  had  mudo  their 
cseare'  '^^<3  told  me  the  rebulM  \,en  in  puri-uit  of  them  to  take 
their  horses ;  on  which  I  turnc<i  back  with  what  speed  I  c«uld 
make  until  I  got  to  a  mill.    The  miller  shoncd  me  a  path  leading 
out  rf  the  road  to  a  villng"?  wh  re  one  Dr.  Uentle.v  li\od,  t.  Avhich 
I  hastened,  stripped  my  horse, hid  the  furniture  up  in  the  hay- 
loll,  and  drew  ofT  my  bcotH,  th«t  if  the  rebels  chancoil  to  t-eo  me 
I  might  pretend  thut  I  lived  there  by  which  I  escapeJ.    In  the 
4aBk     of     the    evenit^g    I  sot    forwards    towards    Bochdale, 
and  in  my  way  thither  met  wiih  a  man,  who  told  me  that  he  hod 
beenrouud  the  adjacent  country  to  order  the  armti  to  be  brought 
in  and  stnt  to  the  rebels  next  dxy,  on  which  I  resolved  tbey 
ekould  not  have  mine,  so  throw  them  ovdr  a  (garden  hcd^o  usar 


the  «nd  of  the  bridge,  where  I  went  lata  in  the  nSgh^.  with  mj 
landlord  an4  brought  them  from  theaoe;  and  by  the  resolution 
of  Kobert  Eutwistle,  Esq ,  and  some  other  gentlemea,  the  arms 
were  not  sent  to  the  rebels  as  agreed  on.    a  t  Booh  lal«I  met  Mr 
P      M— ,  a  gentl«man  well  aflfeoted  to  tho  Qovemment,  who 
gave  me  a  list  of  the  road  to  Micolesfl^d,  by  whieli  dlreotiou  L 
got  safe,  although  not  without  diftiouity.     The  rebels  carried  ofT 
all  (he  horses  they  could  fit  d  about.  Manohaater,  not  esoeptioff 
their  frieuds',  who,  if  they  solicited  on  that  score,  got  for  answer 
— "  that  if  they   hid  a  regard  for  P—  0^,  i-ure  they  would  not 
refuse  so  small  a  trifle  as  a  torse  for  his  iervice."    'i  hey  also 
borrowed  all  the  shue^  and  boot-t  they  could  meet  with,  m  that 
many  wero  deprived  of  their  tmderstanderd.    On  tbe  80th  na 
advanced  guard  of  the  rebels  marcho  J,  part  for  Stockport  (by 
■oino   called   Stopford,  being  a  market  town  on  the  edge  of 
Chesbire^  noted  for  its  siik  mills  and  a  very  aooient  churoh- 
aituated  on  tho banks  of  the  river  Mersey  ;  over  it  is  a  ne  it  stone 
bridge  which  divites  Lanca-hire  and  Chestjire)  and  the  re't  fcnr 
Enu  sford.    The  said  brid»»e  being  broken  down  by  the  Lirer- 
p»ol  Blues  (already  taken  notice  of)  they  crossed  over  above  it. 
I  wUl  now  return  to  the  progress  of  the  rebels,  a-t  ioa^  m  'hew 
oontinuedto  i^rsist  in  their  wUd  notion  of  raaroliiog  south.  Toev 
were  very  Industiious  in  ooUeoMng  the  excise,  and  that  none 
might  escape  them,  they  had  ordered  «*ftioer«  to  go  aboui  tho 
couutry  in  footwalks.     I  got  information  •  f  one  of  those  sort, 
carrying  his  bag  ou  his  shoulder,  whom  I  pursued  iotendioglf  I 
came  up  with  him,  to  have  assumed  tho  office  of  ooiiector-;$eaoral 
for  that  time.  I  set  out  from  Ash'. on  with  a  guide,  who  condueted 
me  to  Samuel  i  hethain,  Ks'j..    of  Molior,  on  the  o<<ge  of  Derby- 
shire, one  of  his  Majesty's  jnsticoH  of  the  peioeofthatoo.tnty 
he  sent  u  servant  with  ma  to  Mr  Royle's,  at  Bulioci-SmithV 
where  I  left  my  Frt  nch  fuzee.  Thus  I  kept  to  the  left  of  thereb^ 
in  the  day,  having  sometimes  a  view  of  them,  an  I  tne  quirtem 
they  loft  m  the  day,  I  always  came  to  at  light,  by  which  I  ob- 
tained the  most  authentic  itccoimrs,  as  well  from  the  bes:  judgai 
OS  from  my  own  observations  of  their  proceedmgs  iroiuphiceto 

December  1.    Tho  mock  Prinze.' wih  tho  main  body  of  his 
army,  and  all  his  ariillerv,  enlenid  Macclesaeld.     Tho  afteruooo 
was  spejnt  In  tcdling  and  putting  in  order  their  firearms  as  if 
expecting  ah Jttlo  soon  to  come  .  n ;  but  what  wa*  the  retl  iutL-n- 
tion  of  the  deputy- Pretonder  and  his  council  of  war  it  is  im  jo«- 
sible  to  say  binoo  it  was  fi'st  b*;lieved  they  intended  to  liave 
marched  into  WuUs ;  but  i  erasiving  if  they  should  accomplish 
that  bcheme.  they  would  certainly  be  shut  up  there,  and  reduced 
to  great  neci'e8itie«  in  a  mou  itainous  c  )un:ry  with  whijh  tltey 
wM-enotacquiiinted,  they  bbandoned  tliln  prt)ject  as  impra'tio- 
able.    On  the  2uil,  au  tht  ir  rear  was  m  trchiug  out  of  Maccle-fieid 
one  of  their  bviys  wmtiog  to  buy  a  cap,  was  shown  to  a  shop  br 
oue  that  had  deserted  from  tUg  Kujg's  arrav,  who  diewadiik 
from  the  b^y's  side,  with  which  he  stabbed  bim  in  thethiah 
aod  running  through  tho  Angrl  Inn,  escaped  ba-skwards:  npoa 
which  part  cf  the  lebcli  returned,  thi-pateniug  to  burn  thj  town* 
and  as  ho  wl  ocom  ..ittcl  the  fact  o-Duld  not  bo  found,  the/  c*r- 
ned  away,  as  hosagcs.the  hndlord  or  the  AngeT,  aud  th'«  master 
of  the  hitHAo  aujoiniD«  to  tho  shop  whore  the  iiict  wasoommtt-d. 
lluBHhowa  With  what  iujusiico  thtir  arbitrary  i)ower  was  exeoa- 
tod,  of  tun  pun  s  in^  ti.o  iiuociit  for  tho  guilty.      Tiiir,  day  I 
was  accompanied  by  Mr  llo}W»  son  from  BuU  «k-Smithy  to 
within  hall  a  mile  of  •MHOoiwlie  d,  wbou  boia^j  iuform  d  that 
the  rebils  wofw  nil  gone  on  of  iho  to  vn,  aiid  thioking  that  I  waa 
quite  aafo,  he  Icf-  me  ;  but  h«  hoiuo  of  tho  iel>ela  had  returaod  on 
tho  above  tict:a-ion,  1  rode  iwt  >  tlio  lowu  tt»o  soon,  and  a  i  hUnjr 
at  the  Angel  inu,  a-rr  )v.lv  tsj  ipei  b-ing  t  ik-n.     I  imm  diat«iy 
applied  to  ihe  lliyor,  who  t  ok  pr.  mi^t  catq  t  ,r  my  safety  ;  but 
noi  choosing  to  tniht  inujh  to  their  High  aud  civilly   I  was 
afraid  c,l  f.il  ing  into  their  clutches,  being  scnsiblo  thej-  wo-H  be 
XBoro  fond  of  muOiiug  *itb  the  ixsmon  who  hid  intercepted  their 
letters  ihitu  the  ma-i  who  had  mhde  hi««  es  apo  through  the  Inn 
was  uuwlLing  to  give  them  that  stti-f notion  ;  and  as  iho  faroura 
for  which  they  weru  iiadcbted  lo  me  were  fontaiued  in  my  journal 
I  thought  jrtfper  to  coni'uit  it  to  the  flamos,  and  wjuldhAve 
left  my  arm-*  with  th » Mvsyor,  but  be  told  rae  if  tho  rebels  sh  »nld 
return  and  upon  searea  li-^d  any  of  their  iuHtruinenis  of  death 
they  might  be  provckol  to  bu  n  his  house;  ho,  thor  foro,  i-d- 
vise  I  ine  to  l^ave  tliom  at  my  Inn,  th^»y  uoi   i-eing  account  hi  i 
for  whtt  a  traveller  left ;  oa  which  I  hid  tiiem  in  lay  nx^m.    nl 
only  acquainted  tUc  hostler.  After  I  Wasgoue  (as  I  was  inf<  rm,tl 
tit  my  return)  thechambfr-mtid  weut  to  maicH  my  bed,  and  t>7 
lU-axiiogtheoartalns  shook  tho  b.d  tester,  en  whioh a  ha  .dfui 
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of  bnllflts  trandled  out  of  a  dl^olnted  eomtr,  whlob  exftltad  a 
4mriof>ity  in  her  to  itancl  on  a  chair  to  bm  from  whaoM  they 
G*me,  where  she  fonod  my  Highland  piBials,  whieh  were  a  pieee 
of  carieas  werlcmanihip,  the  ttook,  foelr,  and  barrel  being  of 
polished  steel,  ennraved  and  inlaid  with  silver;  and  on  sweeping 
mnder  tht  be  1  she  f  >and  ray  sword,  whieh  was  also  of  the  High- 
laod  make,  by  that  oorious  workman  Andrew  Ferrara  ;  when  she 
oame  downstairs  ^he  reported  to  the  house  that  eoxao  of  the 
rebels  had  left  their  armii ;  bnt  the  hostler  told  hor  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  reb«l8,  and  that  he  would  tako  eare  of  them 
utii  the  owner  retnrucd. 

On  the  Snd  of  December  abnat  2.000  of  their  foot  passed  by 
Ooai'ort,  and  the  same  number  of  horso  snd  foot  euierca 
Cangleton.S 


*M  •eelesfieldt  or  If  axfield.  gives  name  to  a  spacious  forest  on 
the  edge  of  Derbydhiie,  which  i.<f  watered  (besi-^ee  other  rivofs) 
by  the  BoUin,  on  whieh  tko  town  stands.  "lis  an  iincieDt  fine 
towD,  ooeof  thefaiieet  in  the  oonuty,  and  was  ereoud  into  a 
borough  by  King  Kd wan)  III.  It  is  goTeraed  byamajo>,acd 
enjoys  great  priTilegpS  snd  ]tiii«diotion*i.  by  virtaws  of  the  Gonrt 
and  the  liberiie^  of  thA  forest.  The  ehoroh,  or  rather  shaitei  (it 
being  in  the  parish  of  i'restbTA7)  is  a  fair  edifice  with  a  very 
high  tower  sttoyle.  and  a  crlleoe  adjoiuing  to  it,  with  monu- 
ments  of  th<t  savages,  and  other  (/orsous  of  note.  Thore  is  also 
an  oratory  in  it  belonging  t<>  the  Earls  Rivors.  wheio  are  two 
brass  plates,  on  one  of  whieh  is  a  promise  of  26,000  years  26  days 
pardon,  for  saying  flro  paternosters  uud  five  area.  Their  chief 
mannfacturn  is  buttons.  The  free  i^obo  1  is  of  an  ancient  foun- 
dUiiion.  It  finit  gave  title  of  Earl  it}  Lord  G»rrard.  of  Brandon, 
in  the  r«>iffn  of  King  Charles  JI.,  but  now  to  one  of  the  Tellers 
of  the  £xehpquer,  the  hijjht  Hon.  Oeorgn  Parker,  son  of  Thnmss 
Parker,  who  W4S  cieated  Karl  of  Macvlesfiela.  and  Lord  High 
Chane?l}or,  by  Kmg  George  I.  There  arc  sovc^ril  good  Inns,  of 
wliich  ihu  Angel  is  the  best  for  (fOod  euti>rialnmenb  and  civil 
nsuage. 

tl  Conpleton  is  a  neat  town  in  Cheshire,  abont  seven  miles 
from  lIaoole.-fleld,  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  pleasantly 
wat«ied  on  all  sidea  by  the  river  Dsn,  the  bK»ok  Hewley,  and  the 
Daning  Uchaw.  I*  's  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  mayor,  and 
tix  aldermen,  and  noted  for  a  good  feiade  m  katber  gloves, 
lurses,  und  points.  Mr  Camden  says,  that  in  his  tiir.o  it  had 
only  one  chapel,  snd  that  entirely  of  wood,  excepting  t>ie  choir, 
and  a  little  tower ;  for  the  mother  church  was  at  Astbuzy  two 
miles  off.  There  is  now  a  stately  church  besides  the  above 
chapeL 

The  Rev.  J.  Gadsby. 
(No.  698~Oot.  87. 

[635.]  I  remember  Gadsby  Chapel,  in  Hoaton  Lanc» 
very  well,  and  have  often  heard  my  father  speak  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  minister.  One  story  I  have  a 
vivid  remembrance  of,  and  which  I  have  not  heard 
any  but  my  father  relate,  he  being  present  at  the 
time.  Mr  Gadsby  was  speaking  on  punishment  for 
an,  and  the  certainty  that  a  day  of  reckoning  for  the 
wicked  would  come  sooner  or  later.  It  must  have 
been  in  the  summer  time,  for  flies  were  buzzing  about 
him  as  he  stood  in  the  pulpit,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
sequel.  Picturing  the  future  of  sinners,  he  said :  **  I 
tell  you  the  wicked  will  be  damned  and  turned  into 
liell,  as  sure" — and  here  his  gaze  became  fixed  on  a  fly 
"which  waa  complacently  resting  on  the  desk  before 
liini— <«  as  sure  as  I  have  caught  that  fly,"  he  resumed 


with  great  rapidity,  as  he  made  a  sweep  with  his  hand 
to  catch  it.  His  intended  victim,  however,  proved  t«o 
quick  for  him,  and  missing  it,  he  added  "  Ah !  I  find 
I  missed  it,  so  sinners  have  just  one  chance  left,"  and 
he  then  pointed  out  to  his  hearers  where  their  cliancc 
of  escape  from  eternal  punishment  lay. 

Sbmpis. 


it  was  raining  very  heavily  in  a  large  northern  Beit- 
port  city.  The  docks  of  the  place  boasted  u  litiiu- 
church,  or  Bethel,  which  hoisted  the  Union  Juck 
every  Sunday  morning,  in  token  that  servicet)  woiu.i 
be  held  there  chiefly  for  SHiiors.  The  clei-j^yinHii 
who  officiated  weekly  at  the  Bethel  happened  to  bu 
rather  later  than  usual,  owing  to  the  uiflicnlty  iio- 
had  in  getting  a  cab,  the  rain  having  cauHed  tliosa 
vehicles  to  be  in  great  demand.  He  arrived,  how* 
ever,  A  few  minutes  before  eleven,  and,  Imrrittdiy 
bidding  the  driver  to  wait  for  him  till  sorvico  ultou  ii 
be  over,  he  entered  the  sacred  edifice — to  lind  lim- 
seli  alone  there.  The  clergyman  was  a  zealous  uinn, 
80  he  resolved  to  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  liio 
chance  of  some  waif  turning  up.  His  patience  wtiti 
not  unrewarded,  for,  after  the  lapse  of  a  ii)\v 
minutes,*  one  very  wet  man  came  in  slowly  nnd 
seated  himself  with  some  hesitation  on  one  of  tao 
back  benches.  The  clergyman  was  a  coniiciuntioitti 
man,  and  he  resolved  that,  had  he  but  one  solitary 
unit  instead  of  a  congregation,  he  would  per- 
form the  service  to  the  end  for  that  ?er8.>a*» 
benefit.  At  tne  end  of  the  liturgy,  toucned  pro- 
bably by  the  patient  endurance  of  his  auditor,  he- 
condescended  to  address  him  personally,  telling  him 
that,  since  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  had  pre- 
vented the  usual  attendance  at  the  church,  he  would 
forego  the  sermon  he  had  prepared,  and  would  con- 
tent himself  with  **  a  few  remarks."  This  however 
his  hearer  begged  him  not  to  do,  and  expressed  a. 
great  desire  to  hear  the  sermon.  So,  pleased  wiLli 
this  evidence  of  intelligence  among  the  lower  orders,, 
and  gratified  by  the  effect  his  eloquence  was  pro- 
ducing, he  complied.  The  text  duly  chosen  blod- 
souied  into  firstly,  secondly,  thii'dly,  fourthly,  and 
lastlv;  **in  conclusion"  was  followed  by  **  ono 
word  more,"  and  still  that  unit  sat  on  undismayed. 
After  it  was  all  over,  the  preacher,  who  was  very 
short-sighted,  came  down  and  shook  hands  with 
him,  thanking  him  warmly  for  his  attention,  his 

f ratification  being  somewhat  diminished  when  he- 
iscovered  the  enraptured  listener  to  be  his  cabman, 
the  sum -total  of  whose  **half  a  crown  an  hour  for 
waiting"  had  been  materially  augmented  by  the 
length  of  the  worthy  divine's  discourse. 


There  are  those  for  whom  money  does  everything, 
except  to  make  honourable  men  of  them. 

Would  you  retain  the  love  of  a  friend,  do  not  W 
aelfishbr  exacting:. 
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Satueday,  Novehber  26th,    1881. 


In  consequence  of  the  great  pressure  upon  our  space 
•caused  by  the  visit  of  SIR  R.  A.  CROSS,  M.P.,  to 
Stockport,  Xotes  and  Queries  were  held  over  this  week. 


Satueday,  December  3ed,  1881. 


Notej8. 

Biographical  Sketch  op  Judge  Bjkadshaw. 

[636.]  The  following  article  appeared  in  the  first 
volume  of  The  Stockpm-t  Monthly  Magacine,  published 
in  1840.— 

Amongst  those  individuals  who  have  risen  to  emi« 
nence  from  our  own  town  and  neighbourhood,  wo 
find  the  celebrated  judge,  commonly  called  President 
Bradshaw— a  man  who  has  been  exalted  by  his  own 
party  as  one  of  the  most  upright  and  impartial 
judges  that  ever  graced  a  Bench ;  whilst  others  have 
•characterised  him  as  an  ignorant  and  cruel  fanatic 
There  are  some  parts  of  his  life,  however,  from  which 
we  may  gather  instruction— some  in  which  we  mav 

Catch  th«  livinfr  raaQiiera  ag  they  rise. 
He  was  one  of  that  peculiar  class  of  people  who  were 
<iistinguished  by  the  name  of  Puritans,  or  round- 
heads ;  and,  in  order  that  the  youthful  portion  of  our 
readers  may  form  some  idea  of  this  body  of  men,  we 
present  them  with  their  character,  drawn  by  one  of 
the  most  profound  thinkers  of  the  present  day. 

*  Tlie  Puritans,  were,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
body  of  men  which  the  world  ever  produced.  The 
•eccentric  and  most  objectionable  parts  of  their  cha- 
racters lie  on  the  surface.  He  that  runs  may  read 
them ;  nor  have  there  been  wanting  attentive  and 
malicious  observers  to  point  them  out.  For  many 
years  after  the  Restoration,  they  were  the  theme  of 
unmeasured  invective  and  derision.  But  the  Puritans 
were  men  who  had  derived  a  peculiar  diaracter  from 
the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and 
eternal  interests.  Not  content  with  acknowledging, 
in  general  terms,  an  over-ruling  Providence,  they 
habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the 
Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing  was  too  vast, 
and  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  minute. 
To  know  Him,  to  serve  Him,  to  enjoy  Him  was,  with 
them,  the  great  end  of  existence.    They  rejected  with 


contempt  the  ceremonious  homage  which  other  secta 
substituted  for  the  pure  worship  of  the  soul.    Instead 
of  catching  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity  through 
an  obscuring  veil,  they  aspired  to  gaze  on  the  Intoler- 
able brightness,  and  to  commune  with  Him  face  to 
face.    Hence  originated  their  contempt  for  terrestrial 
distinctions.    The  difference  between  the  greatest  and 
the  meanest  of  mankind  seemed  to  vanish,  when  com- 
pared with  the  boundlass  interval  which  separated 
the  whole  race  from  Him  on  whom  their  eyes  were 
constantly    fixed.      They    recognised    no    title   ta 
superiority  but  His  favour;  and,  confident  of  that 
favour,  they  despised  all  the  accomplishments  and  all 
the  dignities  of  the  world.    If  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  works  of  philosophers  and  poets,  they  were 
deeply  read  in  the  oracles  ot  God — if  their  names 
were  not  found  in  the  registers  of  heralds,  they  felt; 
assured  that  they  were  recorded  in  the  Lamb's  book 
of  life — if  their  steps  were  not  accompanied   by  a 
splendid  train   of   menials,  legions   of    ministering 
angels  had  charge  over  them.    Their  palaces  were 
houses  not  made  with  hands — their  diadems  crowns 
of  glory  which  should  never  fade  away !    On  the  rich 
and  eloquent,  on  the  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked 
down  with  contempt ;  for  they  esteemed  themselves 
rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a 
more  sublime  language — ^nobles  by  right  of  an  earlier 
creation,  and  priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier 
hand.    The  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two  different 
characters  of  men ;  the  one  all  self-abasement,  peni- 
tence, gratitude ;  the  other  calm,  sagacious,  inflexible. 
He  prostrated  himself  in  the  dust  before  his  Maker ; 
but  he  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  king.    In  his 
devotional  retirement  he  prayed  with  convulsions, 
and  groans,  and  tears.    But  when  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  Council,  or  girt  on  his  sword  for  war,  these  tem- 
pestuous workings  of  the  soul  had  left  no  perceptible 
^race  behind  them.    People  who  saw  nothing  of  the 
Godly  but  their  uncouth  visages,  and  heard  nothing 
but' their  groans  and  their  whining  hymns,  might 
laugh  at  them ;  but  those  had  little  reason  to  laugh 
who  encountered  them  in  the  hall  of  debate,  or  on  the 
field  of  battle.    The  intensity  of  their  feelings  on  one 
subject,  made  them  tranquil  on  every  other,  one  over- 
powering sentiment  had  subjected  to  itself  pity  and 
hatred,  ambition  and  fear.    Death  had  lost  its  terrors, 
pleasure  its  charms.    They  had  their  smiles  and  their 
tears,  their  raptures  and  their  sorrows,  but  not  for 
the  things  of  this  world.' 

Nothing  could  irritate  the  people  so  much — nothing 
could  be  so  unfavourable—nothing  so  injudicious,  as 
the  innovations  in  religion  nuide  by  Archbishop  Laud» 
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Tho  people  appear  to  have  been  in  a  great  degree  en- 
lightened,  and  their  humour  to  nm  in  a  channel  per- 
fectly reverse  to  that  of  superstition.  Hence  tho 
introduction  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  caused  bitter  and  deeper  feelings  against 
Charles  than  the  Impolitic  measures  of  his  govern- 
ment. Even  the  ceremonies  sanctioned  by  the  first 
reformers  could  scarcely  bo  retained  in  divine  service. 
And  yet  in  the  face  of  the  people,  and  contrary*  to 
tlieir  feelings,  their  wislies,  or  desires,  he  chose  this 
time,  of  all  others  the  most  improper,  for  renewing 
the  rites  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  when  the 
Christian  Church,  as  Is  well  known,  was  sunk  into 
those  superstitions  which  were  afterwards  continued 
and  augmented  by  the  policj-  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
So  openly  were  these  tenets  espoused,  that  not  only 
the  discontented  Puritans  believed  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  relapsing  fast  into  the  Romish  supersti- 
tion, but  the  court  of  Rome  itself  entertained  hopes  of 
gaining  its  authority  in  this  island.  To  forward 
Laud's  good  intention,  an  offer  was  twice  made  to 
him,  in  private,  of  a  cardinalVs  hat,  which  he  declined 
accepting.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  tha* 
though  Laud  deserved  not  tho  appellation  of  a  Papist, 
the  genius  of  hLs  religion  was,  though  in  a  less  degree* 
the  same  with  the  Romish. 

Equal  respect  was  exacted  to  the  sacerdotal  cha- 
xacter — the  .same  submission  to  creeds,  synod,  and 
councils  was  required — ^the  same  pomp  and  ceremony 
was  effected  in  worship— and  the  same  superstitious 
regard  was  paid  to  days,  postures,  meats,  and  vest- 
ments. Orders  were  given,  and  rigorously  insisted 
on,  that  tho  communion  table  should  be  removed 
from  the  middle  of  the  area,  where  it  had  hitherto 
stood  in  all  churches,  except  cathedrals.  It  was 
placed  at  the  east  end,  railed  in,  and  denominated  the 
altar ;  as  the  clergyman  who  officiated  commonly  re- 
ceived the  name  of  priest.  AU  kinds  of  ornaments, 
especially  pictures,  were  found  to  be  the  very  same 
as  those  in  the  mass  book.  The  crucifix,  too,  that  per- 
petual consolation  of  all  pious  Catholics,  and  terror  to 
all  Protestants,  was  not  forgotten  on  this  occasion. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  religious  measures  in- 
C  reduced  by  Laud,  tended  more  to  irritate  and  inflame 
the  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  against 
Charles,  than  all  the  unwise  schemes,  adopted  by  that 
ill-fated  and  unfortunate  monarch,  to  extend  and  es- 
tablish his  prerogative. 

John  Bradshaw,  president  of  the  Court  which  tried 
Idng  Charles  I.,  was  of  a  good  family  in  Cheshire,  his 
mother  being  tlie  daughter  and  heiress  of  Ralf  Win- 
nington,  of  Oflerton.    Both  the  time  of  his  birth  and 


the  place  of  his  education  have  been  mucli  disputed 
but  partly  set  at  rest  by  his  will,  in  which  ho  has  left 
legacies  to  several  schools  where  ho  received  his  edu- 
cation. He  was  a  student  in  Gray's  Inn,  where  ho 
had  considerable  chamber  practice,  especially  among' 
the  partisans  of  Parliament,  and  was  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  considerable  ability  and  legal  knowledge,  as  is^ 
admitted  by  Lord  Clarendon,  one  of  his  bitterest 
enemies.  In  October,  1644,  he  was  employed  by  tho 
Parliament,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs  Prinne  and 
Nudigate,  to  prosecute  Lords  Macquire  and  Macma- 
hon,  the  Irish  rebels.  In  October,  lft49,  by  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  peers  were 
desired  to  acquiesce,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  great  seal,  for  six  months ;  and  in 
February  following,  by  a  vote  of  both  Houses,  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Chester.  About  this  time 
our  illustrious  neighbour  seemed  to  bask  in  the  sun- 
ahine  of  popular  and  public  esteem — for  in  June,  1647, 
he  was  appointed,  by  Parliament,  one  of  tho  counsel 
to  prosecute  the  royalist  judge,  Jenkins;  and  in 
October  12,  1648,  by  order  of  the  Parliament,  he  re- 
ceived the  dogreo  of  serjeant.  On  January  1st,  1849^ 
it  was  adjudged  by  the  Commons,  that  by  tho  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  land,  it  is  treason  in  the  king  of 
England,  for  tho  time  being,  to  lay  war  against  the- 
Parliament  and  kingdom.  On  the  4th  a  law  was 
passed,  for  erecting  a  high  court  of  justice,  for  trial 
of  tho  king.  The  commissioners  chosen  for  trying^ 
the  king,  elected  Sergeant  Bradshaw  for  their  presi> 
dent.  He  was  much  surprised,  and  resolutoly  refused 
it.  ITio  refusal  and  acceptance  of  it  are  very  strong 
evidence  of  his  courage,  and  the  staunchness  of  his 
republicanism. 

The  Court  ordered  that  John  Bradshaw,  Serjeant- 
at-Law,  who  is  appointed  President  of  this  Court> 
should  be  called  by  the  name  and  have  tho  title  of 
Lord  President,  and  that  as  well  within,  as  without,, 
the  said  Court,  during  tho  commission  and  sitting  of 
the  said  Court  The  Deanery  House,  in  Westminster,, 
was  given  him  as  a  residence  for  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity, he  had  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds- 
allowed  him  to  procure  an  equipage  suitable  to  his 
new  dignity,  and  Parliament  settled  four  thousand 
pounds  yearly  upon  him  and  his  heirs,  in  landed  pro- 
perty. He  was  now  made  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  besides  being  Lord  President  of  the  State. 
The  accumulation  of  so  many  offices  in  one  man  cer- 
tainly looked  something  like  pluralism  in  tho  Common 
wealth. 

When  Cromwell  seized  the  Government,  Bradsliaw 
was   one   of   the   few  that  opposed  his  ambitious 
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supported  by  stone  columns.  In  the  south-east  angle 
of  tliis  front  is  the  -domestic  chapel  of  Adlington» 
fitted  up  in  a  handsome  and  appropriate  manner ;  and 
in  the  opposite  front,  to  the  north,  is  the  great  hall 
of  the  mansion,  wliich  appears  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  A  court  loet  and  tourt  baron  are  held 
twice  in  the  year  for  the  manor ;  to  the  former  o* 
which  all  tenants  and  resiants  within  the  manor  owe 
-suit  and  service.  Adlington  House  was  garrisoned 
for  King  Charles,  in  the  civil  wars,  and  besieged  by 
the  Parliamentarians  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Xantwich.  It  is  noticed  as  follows  in  Burghall's 
Diary :— **  Friday,  14th  (Feb.,  1645),  Adlington  House 
was  delivered  up,  after  being  besieged  a  fortnight. 
A  younger  son  of  Mr  Lcgh's,  and  150  soldiers,  had  all 
fair  quarter,  and  leave  to  depart,  leaving  700  arms  and 
15  barrels  of  powder." 


i!%r  plied. 

The  Pretender's  March. 

(Qnory  No.  632  -Not.  13.) 

[634.] — The  following  locjil  particulars,  taken  from 

an  old  work  (the  title-page,  date,  &c.,  of  which  have 

unfortunately  been  lost),  will  give  some  interesting 

particulars  on  this  subject : — 

The  wVels  were  at  "Wigm  on  the  28fh,  \rhen  a  p«rty  of  them 
went  thioagh  Leigh,  oiid  au  advauoed  party  euteredMauchcster 
the  samu  day.  Mnu  he&tcr  waa  taken  bv  a  sergeant,  a  dram, 
and  a  voraau.  nkunt  two  o  cbck  in  the  aft<ruoon.  who  rode  up 
to  the  Ball's  Ileiid  on  boiscs  with  hempen  halters  (a  javt  e.nablem 
of  what  they  deserve!),  whore  thoy  diuod.  After  dinner  they 
b^ftt  ap  for  recrui  s,  and  in  1-  ss  than  tm  hoar  listed  abont  80. 
Tb«y  wore  likewise  j  ined  \j  several  othenj,  some  of  desperate 
fortams,  'who  were  mod.  Ucd  into  what  th'-y  called  the  Man- 
cheater  R  Rimenis:  rao»t'y  v*^''!^  of  tno  lowest  rank  Mnd  tho 
Tilestprinciclet,  wbich  oov-asioaf-d  him  who  called  hiraself  the 
Duke  of  Perth  tu  say  ''  that  if  the  ucvil  had  come  a  reoruiiiui^, 
ABd  profforal  a'shil'iog  nior  j  than  his  priuc-t.  they  woald  have  pre- 
fened  tho  former,"  which  no  d«<ubi  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  them,  for  they  had  rtnttend  thoras.  Ivcs  wi:h  the  hopes  of  a 
ooaaiderable  inswrrtction  in  their  favonr.  On  the  29tJj  a  con- 
siderable number  of  lolxl  UorHC  cntci^d  Manchester,  abont  10 ia 
the  foiem  ou,  and  the  bellfuan  »a8  sent  al  out  tho  town  n  quuing 
all  sach  as  had  uny  pnllic  money  iu  th»  ir  Jmuda  lohriuy  ic  iu. 
Ab<'Ut  iwo  in  tho  aftem  <.n  tha  I'retcndcr,  at  the  head  of  ap'iriy 
of  jicktd  Highlatuler:*.  a'ld  in  their  dies-,  marched  into  M.hu- 
chcMter;  he  took  aphis  qiwitoifi  ai  Mr  DiuUi  i^oii'D,  iu  Murkft* 
«trrcc  Lane,  and  was  pi'>clnimcji  iu  furiu.  In  the  evening  tlie 
bdliuan  was  agait  scut  about  t^  orair  thf  towutn  be  illumi- 
nated  ;  aiid  at  night  tie  to^r  of  iho  army  arrivctl,  where  tli.^y 
cotitiiioed  for  two  duvK.  l)n  tho  3  thi  got  to  lU-Cbd^lo,  whore  I 
^eiy  nMrrowly  e'caied  boii  g  taken  by  a  p.irty  of  the  icbth,  whj 
wcr')  theto  to  tSemnnd  the  m.Ltia  arms,  liind  tux,  &o.  Near  ih) 
•«od  of  the  town  I  met  with  soko  mm  that  had  mide their 
frflcaie.  who  told  mo  tho  r^bi  1^  ^ore  iu  puri-uit  **i  thoia  to  t  iko 
their  borMs;  on  which  I  tumoa  bi»ck  uith  what  Bpced  I  ct'uld 
make  until  I  got  to  a  mill.  'J  be  miller  t;h.<ned  meapnihlciuliug 
fut  (t  the  road  to  a  nllag)  wh  re  one  Dr.  Bomloy  li\ed,  t  •  w.Mcli 
I  haste'od,  stripped  nuy  horse. hid  thn  futuitureup  iu  tli'i  liav- 
loli,  and  drew  off  iny  b<  ot»»,  tli  tt  if  tha  rcltvin  ohancod  to  too  me 
I  icight  pretend  th»t  Hived  there  by  whicJi  I  escape).  Iu  the 
dank  of  tho  cvenlig  I  act  forwards  towards  Bochtlale, 
and  in  my  way  thither  met  wiih  a  m.in,  who  toid  me  that  he  had 
been  roai'd  Uie  adjacent  country  to  order  the  arms  to  bo  brought 
in  and  fecut  to  tLe  rebelii  mxt  d<iy,  ou  whio^  I  resolved  they 
aLoald  not  have  mine,  so  throw  thum  ovjr  a  i^ardeu  hedge  uuar 


the  f^nd  of  the  bridge,  where  I  went  late  in  the  nigh^  with  mj 
landlord  and  bronghi  ihem  from  theaoe;  and  by  the  resolatian 
of  itobert  Entwistle,  Esq  ,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  the  arms 
were  not  sent  to  the  rebels  as  agreed  on.  a  t  Roch  ielsl  meo  Mr 
P  •  M— ,  a  gentluman  well  affected  to  tho  Oovemment,  who 
gave  me  a  list  of  tho  road  to  MMclosfi^di  by  which  direotiot*  I. 
got  safe,  alrhough  not  without  ditHoulty.  Tha  rebels  carried  off 
all  the  homes  the;  oonld  Hi  d  about  Manchoster,  not  exoepiins 
their  frieuda',  who,  if  thoy  solicited  on  that  score,  got  for  answer 
— "  that  if  they  htd  a  regard  for  P —  C — ,  ►are  they  would  ttob 
refuse  so  smallauifle  ns  a  korso  for  hie  tervico."  They  alao 
borrowed  all  the  shoo  *  an  1  boot-*  they  oonld  meet  with,  ho  thafe 
mauy  were  deprive  1  of  their  understaudern.  Un  the  80th  an 
advanced  guard  tf  the  rebeU  marche^i,  part  for  Stockport  (by 
some  called  Stopford,  being  a  market  town  on  the  edge  nf 
Cheebirei  noted  for  its  silk  mills  and  a  Tory  ancient  choruhi 
situated  onthebauks  of  the  rirer  Uersey  ;  over  it  ia  a  ne  it  stono 
bridge  which  diviies  Lanca  hire  and  Chesriire)  and  the  re't  for 
Enuififord.  The  said  brid;;e  being  bmkeu  down  by  the  Lirer- 
pwol  Blues  (already  taseu  noLico  of)  they  crossed  over  above  it. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  progr^s  of  tho  rebels,  so  long  as  'hej 
continued  to  persitit  iu  their  wild  notion  of  roarohiog  south.  Toej 
were  very  industiioui*  iu  collecting  the  excise,  and  that  none 
might  escape  them,  thoy  had  ordered  cffioers  to  go  atMU*.  tha 
couutry  in  footwolkii.  I  got  information  «  f  one  of  thoso  sort, 
carrying  his  bag  on  hts  ahoulder,  whom  I  pursued  iuiendiugif  X 
came  up  with  him,  to  have  assumed  the  ofBoe  o(  oollector-,^aeral 
for  that  time.  I  set  out  from  Ashto*!  with  a  guide,  who  oonduoted 
me  to  Samuel  '  hetham,  Ks  ].,  of  Mol.or,  on  the  clge  of  Ddroy- 
■hiro,  one  of  his  Mnjesty's  juiitices  of  the  poice  of  that  oo:inty; 
hesenr-a  servant  with  md  lo  Mr  Hoyle's,  at  Balloak-Smiihy. 
where  I  left  my  French  f.izee.  Thus  I  kept  to  the  left  of  the  rebels 
in  the  day,  having  somotiracs  a  viow  of  thorn,  an  I  iiie  qutrter^ 
they  left  in  the  day,  I  always  came  to  at  i  Ight,  by  which  I  ob- 
tained the  motit  authentic  Hccoimts.  as  well  from  the  bes»  JuJge« 
as  front  my  own  observations  of  their  proceedings  from  place  to 
place. 

December  1.    The  mock  Prin'*e.  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  and  all  hi-*  artillcrv,  euturod  Macclesfleld.     Tho  afternoon 
was  8po:<t  in  Ecaling  and  putting  iu  order  their  flroarms,  asif 
expecting  abittlo  soon  to  co:no  <  n;  but  what  wati  the  roiI  iotcn- 
•  tion  of  iho  deputy-Preteiid^'r  and  his  ooUDcil  of  war  It  is  imtXM- 
sible  to  say  bince  it  was  fl'Ht  b<-lioved  i  hoy  intended  to  have 
marched  into  WaK  8 ;  but  i  ero-^ivi-'g  i'   thoy  shoulJ  acoompliah 
thttt  bchcme,  they  would  certniuly  be  shut  up  there,  and  roduocd 
to  great  necii«si  lies  in  a  mou.jiaiu)US  0iun:ry  with  wlujh  the j 
were  not  acquBintcd,  thoy  jibaudoued  thi«  pn)joct  aaimpmtJo- 
able.    On  the2uJ,  as  ihi  ir  rear  was  ratrchlug  out  of  Macole^fioid, 
onO  of  their  boys  w  inting  to  buy  a  c»p,  was  shown  lo  a  shop  by 
oue  that  had  dcHorted  froru  tiu  King's  array,  wlio  diew  a'dhk 
from  the  b-'y's  sido,  wiih  which  ho  stabbed  iiim  in  Ihethigbp 
audruaniog  ihrou'^h  the  Augt-l  inn.  e-tcuped  backwards;  npco 
ahioh  part  of  tho  icb  Is  returned,  throiifen.iiK  to  bum  thj  town; 
and  as  ho  wlocom  ■  iitei  the  f  ict  oould  uoi  bd  found,  the/  c*t~ 
ried  away,  as  hostages,  tha  1  m-U  )rd  oi  tho  Ai)|jel,  and  th'i  miHter 
of  the  hoHSH  atljoiniuR  to  the  Hhop  wheru  ihu  inct  wascomm  ttdd. 
Xhi8Hhuw.<i  with  what  iujuHice  thur  arbitrary  |>owcr  was  execu- 
ted, ofiou  pun  8  iu^  tl  u  i  umo-ht  for  tho  guilty.      That  day  I 
waw  sco<imixinied  by  r»'r  I.'oI'/h  son  frf-m  li<iU  >ck-yini*.hy   to 
withiw  hall  a  mile  of  •Micc.oslia  d,  when  boiuj,'  iuf  jrm  d  thai 
tue  rebtls  wero  all  gone  o  if  of  ilio  Uj*n,  a.id  thinking  th  it  I  wae 
quite  B-ife,  ho  Ic/i  m^  ;  but  in*  sotui)  of  tho  leixlH  had  rutnruM.i  on 
tho  abuve  tcca-iou,  1  rixio  iut »  tho    owu  Uk)  boou,  and  u  i.hiiag 
at  the  An^tl  inv,  iutdaI^  t3"ii'oi  b-.iriR  t  ikcu.      I  im:u  diaiejy 
applied  to  ihii  iliyoi,  who  t  ok  [V.  ra;a  c*ro  f  ir  my  satety  ;  but 
uoL  choo:*in>{  to  liuht   iuu;h  to  rhuir  High  and  civili  y   I   waa 
afriid  (A  ful  iug  into  ihtir  clutches,  being  S','u4i  le  thoy  wo'  1 1  be 
more  fond  of  mooiiug  v,ith  the  por^on  who  hid  ititercopted  their 
letters  th»n  the  mi  i  who  had  mude  his  e*  apo  through  t Jio  Inu, 
wnsuuwihing  togivottiem  that  K*iti-^facLij.j ;  and  an  :he  faroara 
for  which  in^.-y  wero  indubtod  to  mo  weio  routaiucdin  ray  j  jurual 
I  thotight }  rv^cr  to  coini.it  it  to  tho  flam'H,  aud  w>)uii  have 
left  mj  aim.H  with  th-  Mnyor,  but  )io  told  me  if  ttiA  rebels  t-h  Mild 
letura  and  upou  Bcarch  liud  any  of  thoir  i;j»tniiuouts  of  Uuith, 
they  mlj^'ht  bo   provckol  to  bu  n  his  houno  ;  In-,  thur  fore,  id- 
vUel  lue  to  luavn  thorn  at  uiy  lun,  they  no;    leiag  account;  bli 
for  whit  a  traveller  lef. ;  ou  which  I  hid  thorn  in  lay  ro>m.    ni 
only  Hcqnainted  tde  hostltT.  After  I  WdSgoue  (as  I  was  inf<  rm  d 
at  my  retam)  Ihechaiuber-m^id  weat  to  maai^  my  bed,  and  by 
aia«iagthe  ccutalns  shujk  tho  b.d  toator,  en  which  a  ha  .dnl 
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eided  at  Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  since  the  8th 
of  March ;  left  that  place  on  the  4th  of  June,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  with  whom  he  parted  at  Dar- 
Jington ;  and,  after  transacting  some  business  at  the 
two  banks  there,  came  to  London  in  the  mail-coach, 
-where  he  arrived  on  Monday,  the  7th  of  June,  and 
negotiated  a  bill  with  Messrs  Smith,  Wright,  and 
QFay,  since  which  he  lias  not  been  heard  of."  (Vol. 
eo,  p.  663.)  Alfred  Burton. 

Matthew  Lawton  :    A  Stockport  Wit. 

[638.]  In  the  Stockport  Advertiser  for  March  25th, 
1824,  appears,  the  follo^^-ing  regarding  a  worthy  of 
tliis  name,  under  the  head  of  Poetry :— "  To  the  Editor 
of  the  vicZt'«<w«',-^ir,— Where  is  the  man  who  does 
not  know  Matthew  Lawton,  the  eccentric  shaver,  the 
facetious  fruiterer,  and  the  ingenious  compounder  of 
ginger  beer,  for  which  ho  deserves  a  patent?  The 
ioHoynngjeud' Esprit  is  sent  you  by  one  who  has 
oft€n  visited  Matthew's  sliop,  and  whilst  quaffing  his 
imperial  or  sucking  a  real  saville,  has  admired  his 
oddities,  and  laughed  at  his  whimsicalities.  The  pro- 
posed plan  of  diverting  the  turnpike  road  through  the 
town  has  caused  much  serious  discussion,  and  at  last 
attracted  the  notice  of  Matthew.  He  attended  the 
town's  meeting,  and  ma<ie  a  speech,  short  but  pithy, 
and,  as  the  lines  below  yriVL  testify,  not  without  a 
seasoning  of  wit.  They  are  sent  to  you  by  one  whom 
Matthew  has  often,  in  his  tonsorial  capacity,  taken  by 
the  nose,but  who  bears  him  no  malice,  nor  wishes  that 
his  good  things  should  blush  unseen,  and  waste  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air. — W.  B. 

A  raeeiing  wa«  oonven'd  tho  other  cl«y. 

Compwedol  almoat  all  the  Hill<jat«  talent ; 
To  gnard  their  interest  iu  the  ancient  vay, 

And  Matthdw  came,  a  fruiterer  gnj  and  gallant. 

Of  all  the  Bchemea  hy  Tariona  pens  rmpneed, 
The  Orange  Um  appears  the  rooet  excelling; 

But  every  Htllgatoniiin  neeras  dispo^^ed 
To  keep  the  road  hefore  his  own  dear  dwelling. 

Warm  grew  the  words,  bo»h  eon  and  pro^ 
When  Mnttbew  rose,  and  mach  amused  eaoh  gazar ; 

He  »«hook  his  looks,  and  then, in  aot^nte  slow, 
Ho  made  a  speech,  keen  as  his  own  good  raz-^r. 

•M-^t  worthy  Mayor  and  frlen'ls,  I  do  opine— 
The  plan  propoa'd  is  good,  an<l  b«q  you'll  try  It ; 

Nought,  io  my  mind,  oau  beat  tho  Orange  Line, 
IWe  tried  it  I'ug,  and  gained  a  liviug  b/  it.' " 

We  should  like  to  hear  further  of  this  Hillgatonian 

■worthy,  whose  wit  was  so  famous  in  our  fathers'  daytk 

Ed. 

CoMiMO  OP  A  OB  Festivities  at  Aldsblet. 
[639.1    The  following  p  irafsraph  is  taken  from  the 
Stockport  Advertiser  of  January,  1824  :— 
Aldbrley  Festivities  on   Sir   John    Stanley's 
wo  Sons  Comiho  of   Aoe.— On  this  joyous  ocoft 


sioD,  which  continued  the  whole  week,  at  Alierley 
Park,  the  following  is  a  short  aeoount  '.—Uondaf/f. 
Jan,  5.— This  mnroing  at  an  early  hour  the  bells  at 
Alderley  Chnrch  began  a  merry  paal,  which  continued 
at  intervals  the  whole  day,  and  which  was  al-o  Ih© 
case  at  the  following  churches,  viz.,  Macclesfield  Old 
and  New  Church,  Prestbury,  Wilmalow,  and  Mobber- 
ley.  At  twelre  o'clock  several  rounds  of  cannon 
were  discharged  from  the  Park,  previnos  to  which  a 
large  company  hafl  assemWed  lo  witnpsa  the  joyous 
soene,whioh  was  additionally  enlivened  by  an  excellent 
band  of  music,  and  various  flags  displayed  on  the 
lawn  and  chnrch  steeple.  At  two  o'clock  dinner 
was  announced  in  the  great  hall,  at  which  upwards  c f 
150  aat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner,  conaisting  of 
gentlemen  from  Macclesfield,  Congleton.  Knntsford, 
North wich,  an 4  Wdmslow,  and  also  of  the  farming 
tenants  of  Sir  John,  and  others  of  the  neighbourhood. 
After  dinner.  Sir  John  and  his  two  sors  each  ad- 
dressed the  company  by  excelleat  speeches  suited  to 
fche  occasion,  which  were  receivei  by  the  cowp«>ny 
with  continued  and  hearty  cheers,  and  they  continued 
together  in  the  greatest  harmony,  over  the  flowing 
bowl,  with  the  band  of  muBio  playing  at  intervals, 
and  many  excellent  songs,  till  a  late  hour  in  the- 
eyening.  Previous  to  the  bonflre  and  fireworks, 
which  commenced  at  six  in  the  evenin?,  abont  a 
thousand  persons,  who  had  assembled  in  the  Coorfe- 
yard,  were  regale«4  with  peveral  hogsheads  of  strong 
ale,  brewed  for  the  occasion.  The  bonfires,  on»  of 
which  consisted  of  forty  loads  of  faggots  and  goree- 
illuminated  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  village 
of  Alderley  was  alao  illuminated,  and  various  devices 
were  exhibited  in  the  windows.  Tuesday.— The  wives 
of  the  farmerd  and  others  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
heir  sons  and  daughters,  consisting  of  nearly  200, 
met  in  the  great  hall,  in  the  afternoon,  and  partook  of 
tea  and  an  excellent  supper.  Dancing  began  at  an 
early  hour,  and  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  till  one- 
in  the  morning.  At  intervals,  the  comrany  received 
much  pleasure  from  various  amusements,  such  as  the^ 
hermit,  (the  character  of  which  was  admirably  sup- 
ported), the  wild  man,  old  hob,  &o.,  &o.  7  hursday.— 
The  great  ball  was  this  day  tastefully  and  elegantly 
fitted  up  as  a  dining  room  for  more  than  40  gentle* 
Bion  of  the  county,  who  partook  of  a  most  exceleat. 
dinner.  The  company  appeared  much  gialified  by  an- 
excellent  speech  from  each  of  the  young  gentleman 
after  his  health  had  b»eB  diuik,  and  the  evenin- 
was  spent  with  great  hilaiily  and  pleapure  till  a  late 
hcnr.  FHday.-On  this  day  the  labourers  and  col- 
tlil^sat  down  to  an  excellent  einner  in  the  great 
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hall,  at  le^st  one  honlred.  After  dinner,  many  loyal 
toasts  were  givea,  unl  the  oomp^ny  were  highly  de- 
lighted with  many  excellent  songs,  and  the  yarioas 
i^mnaementp,  some  of  which  were  similar  to  those  of 
Taesday  evening,  and  broke  up  at  a  late  hour- 
Saturday.—At  twelve  this  day,  about  one  hundred 
snd  fifty  children  from  the  t«70  Alderley  Schools,  at 
-ten'led  by  their  master  and  mistr^s*,  assembled  in  the 
great  hall  to  dinner.  After  dinner,  they  enjoyod 
themselves  with  their  usual  amosements  till  four 
o'clock,  when  they  partook  of  cake  and  wine  au'i  then 
retarnnd  home.  Two  fst  oxen  were  also  distributed 
amouK  the  working  people  and  poor  of  the  neigh- 
t)Ourhood,  upon  the  present  oooasion. 

[We  shall  give  next  week  a  more  lengthyHaocount 
from  the  same  source  of  the  proceedings  in  the  fol' 
lowing  week.— Ed.] 


Ottebscoe. 
(Qncry  No'6j7— Oot.  17.) 

[610.]  Otterscoo  probably  signifios  otters'  hamit. 
The  modem  equivalent  given  in  most  of  the  maps  of 
the  district  is  otterspool,  and  there  are  several  places 
of  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood,  two  being  on  the 
Mersey  and  its  tributaries.  The  etymon  of  coe  is  very 
doubtful,  but  among  words  possibly  akin  to  it  there 
may  be  suggested — the  Welsh  acHan,  ctcr,  a  comer 
or  den.  The  German  kau^  a  narrow  place,  a  retreat,  or 
den ;  also  kmtcJten,tmd  kmieny  to  cower  or  squat.  Anglo 
Saxon  cofa,  a  cove,  cave,  den,  or  recess. 

Reddish.  Addison  Cbofton. 

Welt. 

(Qoeiy  No.  666.— Oet.  L) 

[641.]  Welt  V.  trans,  signifies  to  boat  severely ;  it 
is  a  slang  term  corrupted  from  an  older  cant  word 
■•*  quilt,"  to  slash  or  beat.  "  Quilt"  was  used  by  the 
old  stage  coachmen  as  a  term  for  whipping  up  the 
team,  and  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  early  caricatures 
in  Punch  which  represents  a  stage  coach  on  bad 
ground  endeavouring  to  keep  pace  with  a  railway 
train ;  the  guard  of  the  coach  is  at  the  horses'  heads 
and  is  saying, ''Quilt 'cm,  quilt  'em,  fand  we'll  pass 
them  yet  I"  evidently  meaning  that  the  coachman  is 
to  whip  up  his  horecs.  Quilt  is  given  in  the  slang 
•dictionary  as  meaning  to  beat. 

Reddish.  Addison  Crofton. 


Grimlow. 
(Qoery  Ho.  869,  661.— Jnaa  :6,  Oot.  a) 

[642.]  For  the  information  of  "  E.H."  and  others  I 
forward  the  following  respecting  Grimlow,  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  Birch  family 
about  1340.  I  believe  representatives  of  the  Birches 
are  still  residing  near  Manchester: — "1340,  April 
(14  Edw.  3rd).  John  la  Warre,  lord  of  manor  of  Man- 
chester, granted  to  Margaret  Sherples  12  acres  of  land 
in  Grenelowemeth  (which  William  de  Birches  held) 
for  a  term  of  16  years;  rent  16s  9d."  S.F.C. 

7,  Molyneux-street,  Stockport  Road. 

Rev.  W.  Gadsby. 

(Qnevy  No.  698. 685.— Oo^  27.  Nov.  19.) 

[643.]  Someone  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  your  paper  a 
19th  ult.,  containing  an  anecdote  of  my  late  father  MrW, 
(not  Mr  J.)  Gadsby.      The  anecdote  is  simply  absurd 
as  far  as  my  father  is  concerned ;  for,  in  the  fist  place, 
he  did  not  believe  in  a  "chance"  religion.      He  b&» 
lieved  that  the  purposes  of  God  according  to  election 
were  fixed  and  settled  (Rom.  ix.,  ii.),  no  "  chance** 
work  about  them ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  anecdote 
was  in  existence  long  before  my  father  was  known  as 
a  minister.      The  writer  of  the  anecdote  says  his 
father  was  the  only  person  he  ever  heard  tell  the 
anecdote.     This  I  can  believe,  as  his  father  may  have 
heard  it  of  some  other  person ;  but  I  should  be  sorry 
to  beUeve  his  father  told  him  he  really  heard  my 
father  make  the  remark ;  as  I  am  sure  he  never  dii 
If  Mr  "  Semper"  would  like  to  see  a  fund  of  anecdotes 
about  my  father,  who  was  certainly  an  original,  ho 
may  buy  a  shiUing  book  from  John  Heywood,  Oldham* 
street.  John  Gadsby. 

The  Old  Stockport  Windmill. 
(Qaaiy  Ko.  176,  824,  258,  259.-ApiU  9, 88;  Uay  6.) 

[644.]  The  following  advertisement,  copied  from 
the  Macde.^jidd  CouiHer  and  Stockport  Express,  or 
Cheshire  General  Advertiser y  Saturday,  March  15, 1817^ 
marks  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  old  windmill,  at 
the  top  of  Edward-street ;— -"  Peremptorily,  to  be  sold 
by  auction  (under  and  by  virtue  of  a  deed  of  trust  for 
that  purpose),  at  Mr  Robert  Downing's,  at  the  Castle 
Inn,  at  Stockport,  on  Friday,  the  28th  day  of  March 
1817,  at  five  o'clock  m  the  afternoon,  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  will  then  bo  produced,  tlie  inheritance 
in  fee-simple  of  and  in  all  that  capital  windmill  for 
the  grinding  of  com,  comprising  two  wheat  mills,  one 
meal  mill,  one  shelling  mill,  a  flour  machine,  a  pair  cf 
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malt  rollers,  a  drying  kiln,  and  other  the  appurten- 
ances thereto  belonging,  sitnate  In  Stockport  afore- 
said,  at  or  near  the  top  of  a  street  called  Edward- 
street,  now  m  the  possession  of  Charles  Bolsover, 
subject  to  a  yearly  chief  rent  of  nine  shillings  and 
sixpence  halfpenny.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Mr  Chetham,  solicitor,  Stockport." 

Alfbk)  Bubto». 


^x  ▲  Mbnagkiuh. — in  tba  courss  of  an  iiittriMt- 
iiig  couversntion  with  the  keeper,  the  writer  uaiiiti.i 
boitie  tacts  about elephuiiU.  **TUoy  ure  wuiuio;  nuiy 
cuuiiiiig/'  he  said.  **  I  have  seen  un  elepliunl  un- 
tie a  chain  from  the  stnke  to  which  ho  was  l.i.sioiic.l 
Hiid  make  fora  cornOeld.  And  ho  was  too  cimniii^ 
to  wiiik  through  the  fence  from  the  roud,  wher<<  ikj 
could  have  been  tracked.  He  struck  oil  iiiiu  Uio 
woods,  where  his  steps  would  leave  no  track.s  t):i 
the  dead  leave«,  and  curried  his  ciiaiu  wiili  hii 
trunk,  BO  as  to  prevent  its  dragging  and  niukin^  n. 
trail.  In  that  way  he  wont  round  to  the  Uk-k  <[* 
the  field,  entered  from  the  woods  and  went  tu  <ai- 
iug.  On  one  occasion  our  largest  olephaui  quiuLiy 
liulied  himself,  one  morning,  and  btaried  oil  tor  a 
promenade  through  the  country  on  liis  own  lu* 
t-ount.  lie  strolled  out  to  the  tiuburbs  ot  im) 
town,  was  attracted  by  the  uppuarunco  of  a 
litile  garden,  went  in,  found  it  to  his  likin:; 
and  ate  it  up.  Then  he  went  around  to  the  bnisv 
of  the  house  that  the  garden  belonged  to  un  . 
tound  there  a  half  barrel  of  soft  soup,  wliich  no 
todk  up  with  his  trunk  and  showered  all  over  him. 
Kext  he  pushed  open  the  door  of  a  little  Huniiu^sr 
kitchen  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  there  he  louml 
M  barrel  of  flour.  The  flour  he  used  as  he  ii^d  the 
soMft,  dusting  it  all  over  him.  You  can  iniagino 
)iow  he  terrified  the  family  that  lived  in  the  house. 
They  are  revengeful,  too.  One  of  the  elephants 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  punish  has  tried  to  kill 
me  at  various  times.  I  interfered  once  to  prevent  a 
big  elephant  called  Bismarck  getting  out  of  his 
atnble.  He  was  at  the  door  when  I  met  him  with  a 
club  and  drove  him  back,  for  which  he  always  Itad 
a  grudge  against  me.  After  that  season  I  lost  eight 
«f  him  for  two  years.  Then  one  day  I  was  in  th«» 
Cincinnati  Zoological  Gardens,  when  a  great  stone 
CMuie  flying  just  past  my  head.  Somebody  veiled, 
*Look  out  !'  and  I  did  *look  out'  juat  in  time  to 
M«)  an  elephant  throw  another  large  stone  at  me, 
which,  if  I  had  not  dodged,  would  have  killed  me. 
That  elephant  was  Bismarck,  who,  though  he  had 
not  seen  me  for  two  years,  still  owed  me  the 
^udge,  and  did  his  best  to  kill  me.  Be  could 
throw  as  straight  as  a  man  could,  and  (he  ttOAes 
«amA  as  if  fired  out  of  a  eaiuio&.*' 


Satubday,  Dxcembeb  10th,  1881. 


Notes. 

BlOGBAFHICAL  SKETCH  OF  JUDGE  BbADSHAW. 

Cancluded. 

[645.]  Bradshaw's  power  and  popularity  must  havo 
been  very  great,  for,  notwithstanding  his  having  been 
engaged  in  soTcral  designs  against  Cromwell,  one  of 
which  was  connected  with  the  fifth  monarchy  men 
who  were  to  **  destroy  and  puU  down  Babylon,  and 
bind  kings  in  chains  and  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron,'* 
Cromwell  did  not  dare  to  seize  him,  but  watched  and 
defeated  his  designs  with  his  characteristic  policy; 
and  he  soon  after  deprived  him  of  the  ofl&ce  of  Chief 
Justice  of  Chester.  The  two  foi-mer  friends  watched 
each  other  with  the  vigilance  of  two  crouching  tigers,. 
each  waiting  the  decisive  spring  that  was  to  destroy 
tho  other.  And  some  credit  may  bo  given  to  tho 
assertioR  of  some  of  the  Royalist  rulers  that  Bradshaw 
would  have  had  no  objection  to  perform  for  Oliver^ 
the  "  unhereditary  tyrant,"  the  same  office  he  had 
performed  for  Charles,  the  hereditary  one;  and  ho 
would  not  have  been  soiTy  to  have  had  an  oppor-* 
tunity  to  convince  the  world  he  was  no  respecter  of 
persons.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  abdication 
of  his  son,  Bradshaw  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Council  of 
State,  was  elected  Lord  President,  and  appointed  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal;  but  his 
health,  which  had  been  some  time  declining,  became 
so  precarious  that  ho  was  unable  to  perform  the  duties- 

of  that  office. 

,,  The  last  act  of  Bradshaw's  life  was  consistent  witli 
the  free  and  brave  spirit  which  ho  had  always  shown. 
The]  army  had  again  put  a  force  upon  the  House  of 
Commens,  by  seizing  the  Speaker  Lcnthall,  whilst 
passing  through  tlie  street  on  his  way  thither,  which 
at  once  suspended  all  further  proceedings  of  the 
existing  Government.  The  expiring  but  unsubdued 
spb-it  of  Bradshaw  felt  the  insult ;  he  repaired  to  the 
Council  of  State,  which  sat  that  day;  and  when. 
Colonel  Sydenham,  one  of  tlie  members,  endeavoured 
to  justify  the  army  in  its  proceedings,  and  concluded 
his  speech  according  to  the  cant  of  the  day,  that  they 
were  "  necessitated  to  make  use  of  his  hist  remedy  by 
particular  providence,"  Bradshaw,  weak  and  ex- 
tenuated as  he  was,  yet  animated  by  his  ardent  zeal 
for  tlie  common  cause,  stood  forward,  and,  inter- 
rupting Colonel  Sydenham,  declared  his  abhorrence  of 
tSat  detestable  action,  and  told  the  Council  that,  as  ho 
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-was  about  to  appear  before  his  God,  he  had  not 
patience  to  sit  there  and  hear  His  greut  name  openly 
blasphemed.  He  then  abruptly  left  the  Council,  and 
finally  withdrew  from  public  employment.  The 
quartern  ague,  which  had  afHlcted  him  nearly  a  year* 
caused  his  death  a  few  days  after  this  event,  on 
November  22nd,  1659.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  great  pomp ;  whence  his  body  was 
dragged,  at  the  restoration,  to  be  exposed  upon  a 
gibbet,  with  those  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton. 

The  leading  feature  of  Bradshaw's  life,  and  that 
which  makes  his  name  the  property  of  history,  was 
his  acting  as  presiding  judge  on  the  trial  of  tlio  king, 
a  transaction,  in  the  words  of  Hume,  "  the  pomp  and 
dignity  of  which  corresponded  to  the  greatest  con" 
ception  tiiat  is  suggested  in  the  annals  of  human  kind 
— the  delegates  of  a  great  people  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  their  supreme  magistrate,  and  trying  him  for  his 
mismanagement  and  breach  of  trust."  How  did  ho 
conduct  himself  to  fallen  majesty  ?  Was  it  with  the 
mixture  of  firmness,  moderation,  and  humanity,  wliich 
befitted  his  high  office,  or,  as  Clarendon  says,  "  with 
all  the  pride,  impudence,  and  superciliousness  imagin- 
able ?"  \^'Tiat  was  the  fact  ?  Charles,  having  re- 
peatedly  refused  the  authority  of  the  Court,  Brodshaw 
addressed  him  thus : — "  Sir, — ^This  is  the  third  time 
that  you  have  publicly  disowned  the  Court,  and  put 
an  affront  upon  it ;  but  truly,  sir,  men's  intentions 
ought  to  be  known  by  their  actions ;  you  have  written 
your  meaning  in  bloody  characters  throughout  the 
kingdom.''  Ludlow  says  that "  to  Charles's  repeated 
assertions  that  he  was  responsible  only  to  God," 
Brod^shaw  answered  that,  **  seeing  God  had,  by  His 
providence,  over-ruled  that  plea,  they  wore  deter- 
mined to  do  so  too." 

Brodshaw,  on  giving  sentence,  resorted  to  prece- 
dents. He  instanced  coses  of  many  kings  who  had 
been  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  their  subjects,  par- 
ticularly in  Charles's  native  country,  whore,  out  of  a 
hundred  and  nine,  the  greater  part  had  either  been 
dethroned  or  proceeded  against  for  misgovemment ; 
and  alluded  to  the  case  of  the  king's  own  grandmother, 
in  which  his  father,  while  an  infant,  was  crowned  in 
hor  stead. 

Coming  of  Aob  Festivities  at  Aldeeley. 

[646.]  In  the  issue  of  the  Advertiser  the  week  follow- 
ing to  that  in  which  the  paragraph  referred  to  in  Note 
629  appeared,  we  found  the  annexed  further  account 
of  the  proceedings  in  celebration  of  the  coming  of  age 
of  the  two  sons  of  Sir  J.  T.  Stanley,  Baronet :— The 
former  week  having  been  devoted  to  true  old  English 


hospitality.  Lady  Maria  Stanley  in  her  turn  undertook 
the  amusement  of  the  neighbourhood,  all  the  houses 
of  which  were  filled  with  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
the  country,  who,  on  Tuesday,  were  all  invited  to  a 
fancy  ball.    The  whole  suite  of  rooms,  including  the 
long  gallery,  were  brilliantly  lighted,   and  at  nine 
o'clock  the  company  began  to  assemble.    Soon  after^ 
dancing  commenced,  which   from   the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  dresses  presented  an   appearance  as 
novel  as  it  was  charming.  It  continued  with  unabated 
vigour  for  some  hours,  when  the  party,  consisting  of 
upwards  of  200  persons,  were  ushered  into  the  great 
hall,  through  a  temporary  passage  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion.    It  would  be  a  vain  effort  to  attempt  any 
description  of  the  scene  that  now  presented  itself  from 
the  gallery,  which  seemed  I'athor  to  belong  to  the 
description  of  eastern  splendour  and  magnificence 
related  to  the  Arabian  talcs,than  to  a  hall  which  so  lately 
had  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  a  happy  tonantrj-. 
The  walls  and  roof  were  ornamented  with  artificial 
flowers  and  evergreens,  which  contrasted  with  the 
crimson  cloth  with  which  the  whole  was  covered,  and 
being  well  lit  by  numberless  lamps  formed  a  canopy 
according  well   with  the  gorgeous  dresses  beneath. 
Here  all  the  splendom*  that  jewels  and  art  could  add 
to  beauty   were  combined,  to  present  a  coup  cT  cej 
at  once  imposing  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  effect,  and 
gratifying  from  the  unceasing  life  and  spirits  of  the 
wearers.    Costumes  of  different  nations  rivalling  the 
originals  in  magnificence,  together  with  all  that  fancy 
could  desire  to  set  off  the  beauty  and  figure  of  the 
ladies,  were  mixed  indiscriminately ;  whilst  the  gentle- 
men, having  cast  off  the  sober  garb  of  the  present 
fashion,  were  sluning  in  all  the  gaiety  of  uniform^ 
and    of  embroidered  dresses   of  the   last    centurj-. 
Among  the  company  were  present.     From  Capes- 
thorne : — Lord  Kilmorey,  Ladies  Alice  and  Georgiana 
Needham,  Mr  and  Mrs  Egerton  and  two  sons,  Mr,  Mrs 
and  Miss  Davenport-,  Mr  E.  Davenport,  Mr  Bromley, 
Captain    Crewe,     Mr   Willoughby     Crewe,  Captain 
Greville,  and  Mr  Brooke  Greville.    From  Henburj- : — 
Sir  R.  and  Lady  Brooke,  Lady,  Mrs  and  two  Miss 
Brookes,  Mr  and  Mrs  Luxmore,  Mr  and  Mrs  Halton, 
two  Miss  Cunlifles,  two  Miss  Blockbums,  Mr  Townley 
Parker,  Colonel  Arden,  Mr  Wilson  Patten,  and  Mr  H. 
Brooke.     From  Toft :— Mr,  Mrs  and  Miss  Leycestcr, 
Miss  Leigh,  Mr  and  Lady  A.  Wilbraham,  Mr  Powys 
Mr   Norbury,   and   Mr  Tomkinson.    From  Astle: — , 
Colonel  and  Mrs  Parker,  Mrs  and  Miss  Patten  Bolds 
Sir  Jeremiah  and  Lady  Dickson,  Mr  and  Mrs  Shakes- 
peare Philips,  Miss  Philips,  Mr  S.  and  Mrs  T.  PhUips 
Miss  Bamston,  Mr  H.  Bamston,  Mr  H.  Dixon,  Miss 
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Cholmondeley,  Mr  H.  Cholmondeley,  Miss  Davidson, 
and  Mr  Mawdesley.    From  Withington  : — Mr  and  Mrs 
Baskervillc  Glegg,  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Stanley,  Mr 
and  Mrs  J.  Blackburnc,  Miss  Hoghton,  Miss  Glegg,  Mr 
France,  and  Mr  Wickstead.    From   Twcmlow: — Mr 
and  Mrs  Corbett,  Miss  Leigh,  Captain  Leigh.    From 
Peover : — Sir  H.,  Lady  and    two  Miss  Mainwarings 
three  Mr  Mainwarings,  Colonel  and  Mrs  Egerton,  Miss 
Egerton,  Miss  P.  Egerton,  two  Miss  Humberstons,  Miss 
H.  Townsend,  Miss  F.  Tomkinson,  Miss  Cotton,  Major 
Tomkinson,  Mr  Lee  Townshend,  Mr  Suberkrub,  and 
Mr  Price.    From  Hulme  Watfield : — Lady  Warburton, 
Miss  Warburton,   two   Mr   Warburtons,   two    Miss 
Dixons,  Miss  HinchclifTo,  Mr  Legh    of  LjTne,  Miss 
Lejh,  Mr  C.  Stanley,  and  Mr  Hardem.    From  Somer- 
ford  Booths : — Mr,  Mrs  and  Miss  Swetenham,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Buchanan,  two  Miss  Townshends,  Miss  Massey, 
Miss  Trdfford,  Mr    Sneyd,  Mr    Kinnersley,   Mr    G. 
Shakerley.       From    Birtles: — Mr,   Mrs     and     Miss 
Hibbert,  Mr  and  Mrs  T.  Hibbert,  Captain  Hibbert* 
Miss  H.  Hibbert,  Mr  and  Mrs  Tipping,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Townshend,  Mr  Mrs  and  Miss  Mallory,  Miss  Brooke, 
Miss  Crosse,  Miss  Barker,  Miss  Nimbherd,  Mr  Rigby, 
Mr  Brooke,  Mr  T.  Cholmondeley,  Mr  G.  Cholmondeley. 
From  High  Leigh :— Mr  and  Miss  Leigh,  Mr  Cornwall 
Leigh,  Mr  and  Mrs  T.  Blackbume,  two  Miss  Black- 
burnes,     Mr     Isaac     Blackbume,     Miss     Heskoth, 
Mr    G.    Pitt,  Mr  Brounker,  and    Captain  Bumaby. 
From  Knutsford :  Mrs  Johnson,  three  daughters,  and 
four  sons ;  Miss  Fielden,  Miss  Tjiylor,  Mr  Congrevo 
Mr  Earle,  Mr  Holland,  Mr  C.  Cholmondeley,  Mr  T.  L. 
Brooke,  Mr  J.  Townshend  Brooke,  Mr  Townshend 
Ince,  junr.,  Mr  Winter,  Mr  Greaves,  Captain  Mercer, 
Mr  Chalmers.    During  supper  many  toasts  were  given , 
but  the  one  that  was  drunk  with  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm was  Lady  Maria  Stanley,  whose  exertions  had 
been  so  indefatigable  during  the  whole  of  the  festivi- 
ties in  promoting  everything  that  would  add  to  the 
comfort  and  elegance  of  the  fete.    Among  the  various 
dresses,  we  have  only  room  for  the  few  following : — 
Lady  Brooke,  Norton,  Polish ;  Mrs  Egerton,  a  hand- 
some Court  dress ;  Lady  A.  Wilbraham,  Swiss ;  Lady 
Rowley,  rich  Mexican  embroidered  dress ;  Lady  Maria 
Stanley,    Turkish;    Miss    Stanley   and   J.    Stanley, 
Priestesses  of  the  Sun ;  Miss  Lucy  and  Miss  Louisa 
Stanley,  Spanish  dresses  and  mantillas ;  Miss  Alethea, 
Miss  Matilda  Stanley,  Spanish  dresses  and  mantillas 
Miss  Rowley,  Polish ;  Miss  M.  Leicester,  French  ballet; 
Miss  Bolds,  Court  dresses  of  Henry  II.  of  France ; 
Mrs  Parker,  of  Astle,  handsome  old-fashioned  dress ; 
Mrs  Shakespeare  Philips,  a  Sultana ;  Mrs  Leycester, 


Spanish ;  Miss   Leycester,  Roman  Paysannes ;   Lady 
Stanley,   Turkish;  Mr   and    Mrs   Thomas    Hibbert* 
Katherine  and  Petruchio ;  Miss  H.  Hibbert,  Iris ;  Lady 
Mainwaring  and  two  Miss  Mainwarings,  two  Miss 
Humberstons,  Mr  Mainwaring,  Mr  P.  Egerton,  and  Mr 
H.  Johnson,  Quadrille  of  Peruvians ;  Mr  Price,  Spanish 
Don  ;  Mr  Luberscrub,  German  miller,  in  his  wedding 
dress ;  Mr  Legh,  of  Lyme,  Eastern ;  Mr  Glegg,  North 
American  Chief;  Mr  Denison,  Mameluke ;  Mr  Parker, 
of  Audlem,  Albanian ;  Colonel  Arden,  Albanian  ;  Mi8« 
Johnson,  Polish ;  Mrs  Edward  Stanley,  Turkish  ;  Misa 
A.  Dixon,  Bemois ;  Miss  H.  Townshend,  Sultana ;  MisB 
Townshend,  Turkish;  Miss  Brooks,  Spanish;  Mr  G. 
Brooke,  a  Highlander;  &c.,  &c.    On  Thursday,  the 
same  company  again  assembled  to  try  their  powers  in 
supporting  their  various  characters  at  a  masquerade* 
in  which  they  showed  they  were  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  the  wit  and  humour  necessary  for   the 
parts  they  had   undertaken.      The   following  were 
among     the      best-supported      characters: — Lady 
Rowley,     an     old    French    lady  ;    Miss    Rowley^ 
a     match     girl,     a     French     paysanne;    Mrs    L. 
Brooke,   Friday,  a  Japanese  figure;  Mr  L.   Brooke, 
Robinson  Crusee,  a  Japanese;  Miss    M.    Leycester, 
Georgian  Prince ;  Miss  A.  Dodd,  a  gip.sy ;  Lord  Sfaff- 
field,   a   poacher,  afterwards  a  clown ;  Miss    Louisa 
Stanley,  a  Welsh  woman ;  Miss  A.  Stanley,  a  Cheshire 
farmer's  wife;  Mrs  Stanley,  old  lady;  Mr  William 
Stanley,  an  old-fashioned  lady;  Mr  Denison,  house- 
maid, an  old  French  gentleman ;  Mr  Stracey,  an  old 
Court  dress ;  Mr  F.  Curran,  female  fortune-teller ;  Mr 
Cameron,   a   French   hairdresser;    Mr    Munroe,   Sir 
Percie  Shafton ;  Mr  Neave,  hermit  of  Himalaya  Moun- 
tain; Lady  Brooke,  of  Norton,  Lady  Leycraft;  Miss 
Cunliffe,  Mrs  Hannah,  her  attendant;  Miss  Brooke 
and  Miss  E.  Brooke,  gips>*s  and  Grecian  ladies ;  Miss 
Blackbume,  old-fa.shioned  lady ;  Mr  H.  Brooke,  French 
postilion ;  Mr  Townley  Parker,  Jew  pedlar ;  Mr  Legh 
of  Lyme,  Bedouin  Arab ;  Miss  M.  Cotton,  Irish  beggar 
woman ;  Miss  Humberston,  Miss  Townshend,  Miss  C. 
Mainwaring,  Mr  P.  Egerton,  and  Miss  A.  Townshend 
Christmas  groups ;  Miss  Barnston,  Queen  of  Night  ; 
Mrs  Bold,  Quaker ;  Miss  Bolds,  Cossack  dresses ;  Mr 
Dixon,  lawyer;  Mr  Greaves,  Dr.  Bolus;  Mr  Brook^ 
harlequin ;  Mrs  Wintour,  female  gipsy,  with  a  child  ; 
Mr  Hulton, an  exquisite ;  Lord  Kilmorey,  ploughman ; 
Mrs  Egerton,  a  farmer's  wife;  Sir  Richard  Brooke, 
Cornelius  Kit  Cat ;  Mrs  Hibbert,  old  beggar  woman ; 
Mrs  T.  Hibbert,  a  French  lady ;  Mi.ss  Hibbert,  a  French 
milliner ;  Mr  Thomas  Hibbert,  a  corpulent  dragoon , 
carrying  his  head  under  his  arm,  a  sailor;  Sir  H. 
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Mainwaring,   old«fashioned  lady;    Miss    Hincbcliffo, 
Norman  costume;  Mr  Warburton,  young  lady;  Mr 
Corbet,  Cheshire  farmer ;  Mr  Swettenliam,  bellman ; 
Mr  Glcgg,  a  pieman ;  Mrs  £.  Stanley,  schoolmistress ; 
Mrs  G.   Leycester,  old-fasliioncd  lady;  Mrs  Tatton, 
old-fashioned  lady  ;  Miss  Dixon,  female  Bedouin ;  Miss 
A.  Dixon,  Louisa  of  Savoy ;  Colonel  Egerton,  beggar 
wo  man  and  Cheshire  farmer ;  Miss  Egerton,  Miss  F. 
Tomkinson,  Sir  H.  M.  Mainwaring,  old  ladies ;  Mr  H. 
Mainwaring,  brother  to  the  latter;  Major  Tomkinson, 
pedlar  ;  Lady  Mainwaring,  a  sugar  loaf  and  Albanian  ; 
two  Miss  Mainwarings,  Swiss  peasants ;  Mr  T.  Main- 
waring, }>lr  P.  Mainwaring,  hermits ;  Mrs  and  three 
Miss  Johnsons,  old  ladies;    Miss  Taylor,  Lymm,  a 
lovely  Quaker ;  &c.,  &c.    The  appearance  of  the  wliolo 
assembly,  when  their  masks  were  Uiken  off,  was  truly 
ludicrous  and  grotesque.    Tlie  dancing  was  kept  up 
till  five  o'clock,  when  the  motJey  group  dispersed,  and 
thus  finished  a  series  of  festivities  that  will  be  long 
remembered  by  all  who  were  present  as  surpassing  in 
magnificence  and  liberality  anything  that  had  been 
seen  in  Cheshire  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  of  them. 

The  Rev.  Kelsall  Pbescot. 

[d47.]    The  following  biography  of  the  son  of  tl  • 
late  esteemed  Rector  of  Stockport,  will  be  read  with 
interest.        It    is    taken   from    the     "  Gentleman's 
Magazine  "  for  Februarj',  1824,  the  year,  we  believe, 
when  this  higlily-esteemed  divine  died : — **  The  Rev. 
Kelsall     Prescot    was     bom    at   Stockport,    passed 
through  the  ordinary  course  of  classical  education, 
was  admitted  in  1805  a  scliolar  of  Brazennose  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  the  usual  time  obtained  his  degree 
with  academical  distinction.    In  a  few  years  after- 
wards ke  was  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and  assisted 
his  father  in  the  spiritual  superintendence  of  his  ex- 
tensive and  populous  parish.    Long  before  this,  how- 
ever, he  had  viewed  with  sorrow  and  anxiety  tl  e 
deplorable  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  had 
resolved  to  exert  himself  in  the  attempt  to  ameliorate 
it.    Those  whose  experience  has  not  made  them  con« 
rersant  with  the  names  of  the  people  in  a  manufao* 
turing  district,  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  almoit 
heroic  zeal  of  one  who  undertakes  a  task  like  this. 
But  he  was  not  daunted  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
^rork.    Opposition  could  not  quench  his  zeal,  nor  dis- 
appointment damp  his  energies.    His  first  care  was  to 
eitablish  a  Sunday  school  for  the  instruction  of  tl  e 
young  in  their  religious  duties,  and  in  the  principles 
of  the  Established  Church.    He  would  not  behold, 
without  regret,  thousands  of  the  yoimger  populaticn 
wandering  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and  polluted 


with  the  grossest  vice ;  nor  could  his  zeal  for  that 
church  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  endure,  what   to 
him  appeared  but  *in  the  next  degree,'  that  they 
should  be  seduced  by  active  sectarists,  and  tossed 
by  the  gusts  of  fanaticism.     Under  his  au.-pices  and 
superintendence  the  schools  attached  to  the  establisli- 
ment,  which  then  afforded  instruction  to  about  50 
children,  soon  numbered  on  their  books  300.    From 
the  year  1810,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  he  continued 
always  their  principal,  and  latterly  their  only  support. 
Xor  was  his  aire  confined  to  public  instruction.    In 
private,  also,  by  admonition,  by  exhortation,  by  en. 
treaty,  by  example,  by  every  moans  that  zeal  and 
affection  could  suggest,  he  endeavoured  to  reclaim 
the  vicious,  to  confirm  the  good,  and  lead  his  flock 
into  the  way  of  peace  and  salvation.     lie  attended 
the  bod  of  sickness,  awakened  the  hardened  sinner, 
and  consoled  the  dying  and  penitent.    Neitlier  busi- 
ness nor  pleasure  was  permitted  to  interrupt  these 
holy  employments, 

Forin  bin  daty  pmmpfe  at  e^ety  call, 

il«.  wa  eliM  and  «e^t,bepra}'dajjd  fait  for  ul*. 

Nor  was  he  less  careful  to  minister,  perhaps  even  be- 
yond his  moans,  to  the  temporal  wants  of  the  afflicted. 
His  unsuspecting  goodness  rendered  him  liable  to  the 
practices  of  imposture,  but  to  him  the  rule  of  conduct 
was  to  satisfy  ^lis  conscience  and  to  leave  no  cause  fcr 
self-reproach.    For  some  years  past  the  sphere  of  his 
exertions  had  been  enlarged.    He  was  called  to  the 
ministry  of  a  church  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockport.  Eut 
whilst   ho  discliarged  with    more  than   scrupulous 
fidelity   the  new  duties  which  had  thus  developed 
upon  him,  he  did  not  discontinue  those  labours  which 
had  occupied  him  before.    In  the  midst  of  this  truly 
Christian  career  of  active  piety,  he  was  suddenly  cut 
off  by  a  fever  in  the  brain ;  and  then  the  usefulness 
of  his  life  received  a  public  and  unfading  testimony 
from  the  universal  mourning  with  which  the  sad  in- 
telligence of  his  death  was  received.    At  his  funeral, 
although  studiously  private,  about  700  children  of 
the  working-class  spontaneously  attended,  most  of 
them  clad  in  the  habiliments,  and  evincing  by  theii* 
tears  their   sense  of   the  irreparable  loss  they  had 
sustained.    Crowds  of  people  pressed  to  view   his 
gi-ave  and  pay  the  last  tribute  of  affection  to  the 
mortal  remains  of  their  benefactor  and  friend.    The 
whole  population  mourned.    His  own  immediate  con- 
gregation instantly  entered  into  a  liberal  subscription 
for  th6  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memorj',  and  a 
general  eagerness  is  displayed  to  honour  in  his  .death 
the  man  who  was  esteemed  and  beloved  in  his  life.  In 
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his  private  relations  the  subject  of  our  memoir  sliewed 
himself  a  dutiful  son,  an  affectionate  brother,  and  a 
faithful  friend.  Many  are  the  acts  of  beneficence  and 
generbsitr  which  he  performed,  studiously  concealed 
by  himself,  and  known  only  to  the  objects  of  his 
bounty." 

Db.  Chalmers  and  the  Stockpokt  Sunday  School. 

[648.]  In  a  sliort  biography  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  issued 
in  a  series,  entitled  "  Men  worth  remembering,"  and 
published  by  Messrs  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  is  an  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  Stockport  Sunday  School,  in  the 
year  1824.  After  referring  to  the  reputation 
of  .  the  famous  preacher,  and  a  meagre  de- 
scription of  the  school  and  its  work,  the  writer  (Dr. 
Donald  Fraser)  goes  on  to  refer  to  what  he  calls  the 
horror  of  Dr.  Chalmers  at  the  "  quaclrish  advertise- 
ment "  of  the  anniversary,  regarding  which  the  doctor 
is  quoted  as  saying,  "  They  liave  got  the  sermon  into 
the  newspapers,  and  on  reading  the  advertisement  I 
was  nearly  overset  by  the  style  of  it.  They  are  going 
to  have  a  grand  musical  concert  along  with  the  ser- 
m  3n,  to  which  the  best  amateurs  and  performers  of 
the  neighbourhood  are  to  lend  their  services.  This  is 
all  put  down  in  their  gaudy  manifesto."  Describing 
his  experience  after, he  remarks, "  Will  you  believe  it? 
An  orchestra  of  at  least  a  hundred  people,  three  kinds 
of  female  singers,  a  number  of  professional  male  sin- 
gers, a  number  of  amateurs ;  and  I  now  offer  you  a 
list  of  the  instruments,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  them :  One  pair  bass  drums,  two  trumpets, 
bassoon,  organ,  serpents,  violins  without  number,  vio- 
loncellos, bass  viols,  flutes,  hautboys.  I  stopped  in 
the  minister's  room  till  it  was  over,  went  to  the  pul- 
pit, prayed,  preached,  retired  during  the  time  of  the 
•  collection,  and  again  prayed.  Before  I  left  my  private 
room  they  fell  to  again  with  most  tremendous  fury." 
In  the  Stockport  Advertiser  for  the  week  ending  October 
15th,  appears  the  following  paragraph  referring  to  the 
event: — 

Thb  Annual  Sermon,  for  the  support  of  the  Stock- 
port Sunday  School,  was  preached  on  Sunday  last,  in 
the  large  room  of  that  institution,  by  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Chalmers,  D.D.  We  arenot  prepared  to  give  an  analysis 
of  his  sermon,  which  was  replete  with  sound  argument 
elucidated  in  the  simple  yet  elegant  language  so  pecu- 
liar to  this  preacher,  and  delivered  with  a  force  and 
pathos  caiTying  irresistible  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
the  hearers.  In  stating  the  claims  of  this  institution 
to  tlio  support  of  his  audience,  the  rev.  doctor  was 
peculiarly  happy  and  impressive.  He  glanced  at  vari- 


ous objections  made  against  giving  learning  to  th 
poor,  and  lamented  that  some  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, as  well  as  some  of  those  in  higher  life,  had 
been  accustomed  to  estimate  the  value  of  human 
beings  as  they  did  the  value  of  their  machines,  merely 
by  the  quantity  of  labour  they  could  effect,  without 
any  reference  to  their  moral  and  religious  condition, 
and  said  it  was  a  most  cheering  reflection  to  every  ^ 
benevolent  and  well-ordered  mind,  that  in  the  present 
instance,  in  the  verv  heart  of  a  district  of  manufac- 
turers,  such  provision  was  made  for  the  instruction  of 
the  working  classes,  as  the  establishment  in  which 
they  were  now  assembled,  with  its  various  auxiliaries* 
afforded.  He  condemned  the  narrow  and  ill-judging 
policy  which  would  restrict  the  scholarship,  even  of 
artisans,  within  certain  prescribed  limits,  and  insisted 
that  the  wisest  and  safest  policy  both  for  masters  and 
monarchs  to  pursue,  was  to  diffuse  knowledge  among 
their  dependents  and  subjects,  as  the  only  effectual 
preventive  of  their  being  led  astray  by  mischievous 
demagogues  who  would  be  found  in  every  society, 
ready  to  prompt  to  acts  of  insubordination  against  the 
one,  and  of  sedition  and  rebellion  against  the  other.  ^ 
Ho  reprobated  the  conduct  of  those  governments 
which  had  tried  to  impede  the  progress  of  leaming 
amongst  the  people,  and  hoped  that  many  of  them 
Baw  their  error,  and  that  a  better  state  of  society  was 
was  fast  approaching ;  here  the  rev.  gentleman  paid 
a  most  elegant  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  lato 
revered  monarch,  whose  anxious  solicitude  that  **  all 
Ills  people  should  be  instructed,"  he  said,  deserved 
more  to  be  emblazoned  on  the  pages  of  history  than 
all  the  other  achievements  of  his  reign.  The  collection 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £400. — Dr.  Chalmers  preached 
another  sermon  on  the  Monday  evening,  addressed 
principally  to  the  teachers  and  parents.  On  both  oc- 
casions the  room  was  much  crowded,  notwithstanding 
the  very  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather. 

It  would  seem  that  Dr.  Chalmers*  horror  of  music, 
and  especially  on  this  occasion,  had  caused  some  com- 
motion, as  in  the  A  dvertiser  for  December  3rd,  appeared 
the  following  advertisement  from  the  committee  of 
the  school : — 

Stockport  Sunday  School.— The  committee  of  the 
Stockpoi*t  Sunday  School,  having  noticed  the  various 
misrepresentations  and  falselioods  which  have  been 
put  forth  by  certain  anonymous  writers  in  some  of 
the  newspapers,  and  particularly  in  the  Manchester 
Gazette,  respecting  tlieir  late  anniversary,  judge  It 
necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  friends,  and  in 
order  to  remove  any  improper  impressions  from  the 
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minds  of  the  public,  explicitly  to  state  that  they  feel 
under  the  greatest  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, for  having  undertaken  so  long  a  journey  to 
serve  the  interests  of  this  charity,  and  for  the  two  ex- 
cellent sermons  he  delivered  on  the  occasion ; — that 
he  did  not  set  his  face  against  their  selection  of  music, 
or  give  any  interruption  to  it ;  but  such  a  practice 
being  contrary  to  the  customs  and  regulations  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged,  ho  thought  it  prurient, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  censure  or  ill-natured  remarks, 
not  to  appear  to  take  any  part  whatever  in  it ;  and 
that  the  trilling  change  which  took  place  in  the  order 
of  the  performance  was  by  mutual  previous  arrange- 
ment for  the  personal  convenience  of  the  doctor.  The 
committee  have  every  reason  to  be  s<atisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  doctor's  visit,  as  all  the  interviews  which 
took  place  between  them  were  of  the  most  friendly 
and  gratifying  nature  ;  and  they  have  only  to  regret 
that  his  other  engagements  prevented  his  longer  stay 
amongst  them.  The  committee  can  also  confidently 
state,  both  from  the  doctor's  approbation  when  here 
and  from  his  correspondence  since  his  return  home 
that  he  feels  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  object  and 
success  of  the  institution.  The  committee  embrace 
this  opportunity  to  express  their  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  composed  the 
orchestra  on  that  occasion,  and  who  have  so  often  and 
80  essentially  promoted  the  interests  of  this  charity. 
They  trust  the  absurd  attempts  to  ridicule  their  laud- 
able exertions  will  be  treated  by  them  with  that  con- 
tempt they  deserve,  and  that  they  will  continue  to 
render  their  valuable  services  on  future  occasions  as 
heretofore.  The  committee  are  not  at  all  anxious  to 
rebut  the  calumnies  and  insinuations  thrown  out 
against  themselves;  their  conduct  Is  before  the  public 
— ^tbeir  works  are  not  done  in  secret — and  their  pro- 
ceedings are  candidly  reported  to  their  friends  in  their 
annual  report,  and  to  the  public  on  various  occasions ; 
and  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  to  receive  the  very 
handsome  and  liberal  support  which  has  hitherto  been 
afforded  them,  they  should  think  themselves  traitors 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  which  they  are  embarked 
to  abandon  or  materially  change  those  plans  which 
have  been  so  successful.  The  committee  assure  those 
friends  wh«  have  expressed  some  apprehensions  lest 
these  little  controversies  should  injure  the  institution, 
that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  their  fears ;  be- 
ing able  to  state  to  them  that  its  resources  are  both 
strengthening  and  extending^,  and  they  trust  that  it  g 
usefulness  will  keep  pace  with  its  increased  means. 
Truly  thankful  for  the  many  tokens  of  the  Divine 
favour  which  hare  been  manifested  to  this  institution, 


earnestly  seeking  in  all  their  ways  the  direction  of 
blessing  of  Him  who  alone  can  make  their  work  to 
prosper,  and  confidently  relying  on  the  continual  sup- 
port of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  public,  the  committee 
intend  not  to  relax  in  their  efforts  till  their  object  is 
accomplished,  viz,,  the  universal  education  and  reli- 
gious instruction  of  all  tlio  cliildren  of  the  labouring 
poor  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood. — By  order,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  committee,  J.  L.  Chectham,  secretary. 
November  29th,  1824. 

The  whole  incident  will  probably  serve  as  an  in- 
teresting illittstration  of  the  march  of  progress  as  re- 
gards the  public  estimation  of  religious  musical 
services  in  the  prascnt  day.  And  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  tlie  advert i.-?ement  conclusively  proves, 
at  least,  that  the  Stockport  Sunday  School  misncn  in 
that  day  was  identical  with  its  aims  in  the  present. — 

Ed. 


©urrirs. 

[649.]  Cheshies  Soup.— I  see  in  a  north  country 
paper  an  enquiiy  as  to  the  ingredients  for  Cheshire 
soup.  What  particular  kind  of  soup  is  referred  to  ? 
I  never  knew  that  there  was  any  distinctive  soup  that 
bore  our  county  name.  Owen  JonxsoN. 

[650.]  Old  Cheshire.  Customs.— In  the  Falatitu 
NoU  Book  for  August,  reference  is  made  to  an  old 
custom  which  existed  at  Davenham  of  the  parish 
choosing  the  official  known  as  the  Parish  Clerk.  Is 
this  custom  general  in  Chcsliire?  The  people  of 
Mobberley,  who  have  just  lost  their  clerk,  claim  thi 
right  referred  to,  and  are  in  dudgeon  because  the 
Rector  has  appointed  a  successor  himself.  Is  it  simply 
custom,  or  is  a  legal  point  involved? 

[661]  The  **  Mad  Parliament."— Enpl-sh  l-istory 
recor's  a  nnfional  HB8»»rably  known  a^  the  **  M«d 
Parliament."  .^ome  (leiail«  of  this*  Iwuly  vould  be 
interestiup.  J.  Macclisfield. 


If  mortals  could  discover  ttie  science  ot  conqm  r- 
irig  Ihemselves  we  should  have  perfection. 

The  universe  is  but  one  great  city,  full  of  hcluved 
ona<*,  divine  tuid  human,  by  nature  endeared  to 
«Mioli  other. 

Honourable  age  18  not  that  which  standelh  ia 
l.ngih  of  time,  nor  that  which  is  measured  by  nnm- 
i  MM-  u  f  years.  But  wisdom  is  the  grey  hair  onto  mel^^ 
nnd  uM  unspotted  life  is  old  age. 
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Saturday,  December  16th,  1881. 


Stockport  People  and  the  Manchester  Markxts 
[G52.]  The  following  ossny  on  this  subject,  which 
appeared  in  tho  December  number  of  the  Stockport 
MowtWy  'i'ai/a:vie  in  1840,  being  as  applicable  in  th© 
present  as  then,  will  be  of  interest  to  our  Stockport 
readers ;— "  It  is  nn  Invariablo  practice  with  mankind^ 
wlien  in  pursuit  of  an  object  of  ^^ratification,  to  ren- 
der it  as  worthy  and  a.",  plausible  as  possible  in  tho 
eyes  of  oth  ^rs.  Thus,  when  wo  are  speculating  in  an 
enterprise  of  more  pleasure,  or  in  obedience  to  tho 
dictates  of  pa-^sion  alone,  we  are  desirous  to  couple 
with  it  some  ond  of  utility,  laying  stress  upon  that  as 
t'.ic  design,  wliich  is,  in  truth,  but  its  apology ;  and 
having  satisfied  tlie  world  of  its  sincerity  and  wisdom* 
we  at  lirs^  c  )nteat  ourselves  with  the  skilfulness  of 
the  imposition,  and  ultimately  triumph  in  its  success. 
By  rei)otirions  of  the  same  artifice  its  palpability 
b^^omo4  b'.unte  1,  wo  forgot  tho  reality  of  tho  decep- 
tion, and,  joining  in  the  applause  we  have  created,  we 
become  the  voluntary  dupes  of  our  own  folly  and 
cupidity. 

On  some  such  a  principle  as  this  do  the  majority  of 
those  of  our  townsmen  and  townsworaen  act,  who, 
with  an  assiduity  and  perseverance  scarcely  before 
witnessed,  are  weekly,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  daily 
being  convoyed  to  the  town  of  Manchester,  as  tho  mar- 
ket of  commodities  "unequalled  in  cheapness  and  un- 
rivalled in  excellence  "  down  from  tho  splendid  bro- 
cades of  the  haberdasher,  or  the  prime  fitting  surtout 
of  the  tailor,  to  tho  click  of  the  barber,  a  penny  loaf  or 
a  potatoe.  It  is  not  with  respect  to  tho  justice  or 
injustice  of  it,  that  we  have  been  induced  to  offer  a  few 
brief  obsei-vations  on  tho  prevalency  of  tliis  custom. 
Wo  are  too  well  aware  of  the  nature  and  principles  of 
trade,  and  of  the  fact  that  self-interest  Ls  the  main 
spring  of  all  business,  to  offer  any  argument  on  such 
gi'ounds.  Ind(  oJ,  if  wo  could  bo  persuaded  that  the 
Manche5.ter  shops  offered  articles  of  purchase  really 
so  far  superior,  in  cheapness  and  quality,  to  those  of 
our  own  town,  as  to  render  them  deserving  of  our 
preference — auvl  that  our  own  shopkeepers  could  not 
by  any  means  compete  with  them — we  should  say  at 
once,  let  the  tradesmen  of  Stockport  close  their  houses 
and  establifh  tliemselves  in  some  locality  where  there 
is  a  greater  likelihood  of  dealing  to  tho  satisfaction  of 
t  leir  customers ;  and  let  the  population  of  this  impor- 


tant borough  and  its  neighbourhood — tho  gentleman, 
the  artisan,  and  the  peasant — ^transfer  their  patronage 
to  tho  barbers,  drapers,  milliners  and  chapmen,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  railway ; 
while  tho  unfortunate  tradesmen  who  have  been 
squandered  by  the  crush  of  competition,  console  them- 
selves for  the  wreck  of  their  capital  by  the  benevolent 
reflection — that  their  loss  has  been  the  benefit  and 
advantage  of  the  public. 

But  Ls  that  tho  case?  Can  the  retail  dealers  at 
Manchester,  with  rents  and  taxes  from  double  to  six 
times  the  amount — and  many  other  incumbrances 
incident  only  to  themselvas — ^under-sell  those  in 
Stockport  ?  Wo  think  it  is  ea^sy  to  show  to  the  con- 
trary ;  many  instances  have  come  to  our  knowledge  of 
persons  subjecting  themselves  to  a  considerable  loss 
from  having  acted  under  this  delujsion ;  that  it  is  a 
delusion  of  a  gross  and  complete  nature  will  appear 
from  a  slight  investigation,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
compared  to  tho  whole  number,  in  which  goods  of 
scarce  and  unpopular  descriptions  have  been  do" 
manded ;  one  or  two  instances  have  come  beneath  our 
o\^  immediate  cognisance. — Not  many  weeks  since 
we  fell  in  with  a  company  of  ladies  on  our  way  to 
Manchester,  whoso  object  was  to  obtain  a  quantity  of 
drapery,  millinery,  &c.,  and  for  this  purpose  they  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of  club.  Since  then  we 
have  been  told  by  one  of  tho  party  that  in  an  article, 
the  cost  of  which  was  not  quite  thirty  shillings,  a 
saving  of  five  might  have  been  effected,  had  the  same 
been  bought  at  one  of  the  shops  in  this  town ;  the 
same  person  assured  us  that  she  had  suffered  con- 
siderable loss  in  several  other  articles  which  she  had 
been  taught  to  look  upon  as  remarkably  cheap.  The 
fact  is,  that  witliin  the  last  two  or  three  yenrs,  almost 
every  article  of  sjilo  has  suffered  a  reduction  in  value 
and  what  was  previously  thought  cheap,  will  now  be 
considered  dear,  either  in  one  place  or  the  other. 

A  few  days  after  the  above  another  instance  occuiTed 
of  a  rather  more  ludicrous  character : — We  had  then 
alighted  at  tliis  end  of  tho  station,  and  were  briskly 
making  our  way  homeward.  November  showers 
began  to  descend  copiously,  and  we  were  about  to  claim 
the  indulgence  of  shelter,  when  our  c^mpa.?sion  was 
suddenly  excited  by  a  decently  attired  female  who 
appeared  struggling  with  the  weight  of  two  huge 
bundles,  and  at  tho  same  time  suffering  the  merciless 
pelting  of  an  increasing  storm.  As  soon  as  we  had 
assisted  her  to  make  a  partial  escape,  wo  were  made 
aware,  by  our  fellow-passenger,  of  the  contents  of  the 
parcels — **  for,"  said  she,  **  my  husband  always  goes 
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by  the  railway  on  a  Saturday  evening,  to  make  hi^ 
markets,  and  when  the  stuff  is  done,  which  Is  often 
the  case  towards  the  middle  of  the  week,  then  I  go  f 
at  the  conclusion  of  this — ^unfolding  to  our  astonished 
view  a  cargo  of  varieties,  sure  enough !  There  was  or 
oufirht  to  be  a  sufficient  stock  to  fit  out  a  moderate 
sized  family  for  a  voyage  to  the  rocks  of  Fingal.  A 
couple  of  tolerably,  good  sized  cabbages  she  had 
obtained  for  the  "  low  price  of  sevenpence-lialf penny  ;*' 
but  in  reply  to  our  enquiries  respecting  some  potatoes* 
just  discoverable  beneath  a  host  of  innumcrables,  she 
answered—"  Well !    I  don't  say  that  we  can  get  them 

altogether  cheaper,  Mr in  our  street  sells  these 

sort  exactly  at  the  same  price,  but  my  husband  likes 
Manchester  potatoes  bettor,  somehow  !"  A  pretty 
sample  this  of  the  tastes  and  feelingsby  which  those 
people  are  actuated  who  ramble  from  town  to  town  in 
search  of  cheap  markets.  Thus  had  this  poor  creature 
exposed  herself  to  tiio  spouting  elements  at  this  incle- 
ment season  of  the  year,  expended  a  portion  of  her 
strength,  her  carrwge  fare,  sowie  hours  of  her  time  in 
the  most  precious  part  of  the  day,  and  incurred  a 
thousand  risks  by  a  tempomry  desertion  of  her 
domestic  hearth,  and  all  for  the  only  ostensible  reason* 
that  her  husband  htid  taken  a  fancy  to  things  bought 
at  a  distance  f  roip  homo. 

We  would  addrass  a  few  words  to  this  cUss  of  per- 
sons. First  assuming  your  principles  are  just — let  us 
suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  general  inhabitants 
of  this  town  were  to  follow  your  example ;  that  the 
manufacturers,  manual  labourers,  and  the  independent 
portion  of  the  community  licnceforAvard  conferred 
their  favours  in  trade  solely  and  restrictodly  on  the 
Manchester  houses.  In  sudi  a  ctvsc  your  own  trades* 
men,  who  t^ike  the  lead  in  every  project  for  your 
benefit — who  are  the  sjifoguarJ  of  public  security  and 
peace — the  framers  and  supporters  of  your  public 
schools,  and  places  of  worship— who  are  the  very  prop 
of  the  best  and  loveliest  of  your  institutions,  either 
foreseeing  the  approaching  catastrophe,  or  waiting 
till  they  became  actual  sufferers  in  the  wide  spread 
ruin,  would  be  driven  to  seek  shelter  for  the  fragments 
of  their  property  and  the  exercise  of  their  skill  in 
some  more  genial  locality.  Would  they  carry  away 
with  them  the  public  burdens  which  they  were  assist- 
ing you  to  support  ?  Would  the  great  body  of  paupers* 
with  all  its  wearisome  attendancies,  depending  alike  on 
them  and  you  for  subsistence,  go  with  them?  And 
the  arduous  duties  which  these  men  have  frequently 
to  siistain  on  your  account  and  that  of  the  public, 
ooase  In  their  absence  ?    Would  they  cany  off  with 


them  the  dregs  of  society  likewise,  the  ba.se  and  evil- 
disposed  of  both  sexes,  against  whose  fearful  pro- 
pensities the  machinery  of  law  and  justice  is  reared 
and  kept  in  action  at  a  vast  expen.se  ?  Most  certainly 
not ;  their  own  absence  alone  would  be  felt,  while  the 
accumulating  weight  of  these  burdens  would  fall  with 
redoubled  force  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  they  had 
left  behind.  Deserted  Sundaj'  schools,  neglected 
churches  and  chapels,  delapidated  and  desolated 
houses,  warehouses,  and  streets,  would  bo  sufl&dcnt 
tokens  of  your  error — but,  an  embarrassed  state  of 
public  affairs,  increasing  crime  and  ignorance, 
sabbaths  desecrated  and  the  peace  broken  with 
impunity,  with  tumults  of  riotous  and  discontented 
people— would  add  to  the  gloom  and  wretchedness  of 
the  scene. 

Wo  hope,  however,  that  without  carrying  the 
scrutiny  of  this  subject  any  further,  this  brief  but 
earnest  appeal  will  not  be  lost ;  but  that  wo  may,  with 
some  degree  of  success,  advise  the  good  people  of 
Stockport  to  preserve  the  use  of  their  money  in  their 
own  vicinity  a  little  longer,  and  give  the  merits  of 
their  own  townsmen  a  fair  and  impartial  trial ;  net 
doubting  that  in  so  doing  they  will  secure  to  them- 
selves a  much  gi-eater  reward  for  their  prudence,  then 
they   would   otherwise   reap    for  their    trouble.— 

Ed. 
Poetical  Paraphasb  of  the  Lord's  Peayeb. 

[653.]  The  following  composition  is  extracted  from 
Hunter's  "  History  of  Hallamsliire."  It  was  WTitten 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Toller,  who  was  instituted  to  the 
vicarage  of  Sheffield  in  1597.  This  gentleman  was 
held  in  high  esteem : — 

1.  If  any  in  distress  desire  to  gather 

True  comfort,  let  him  ask  it  of — Our  Father^ 

2.  For  we  of  hope  and  help  are  all  bereaven. 
Except  Thou  aid  us.  Lord — vhich  art  in  Jleavejif 

3.  For  Tliou  dost  aid  us,  therefore  for  the  same, 
We  praise  Thee,  singing — ludlotced  be  Thy  na„.e. 

4.  Of  all  our  miseries  cast  up  the  sum ; 

Shew  us  the  joys,  and  let^Tky  khu/dom  come. 

5.  Thou  dost  dispose  of  us  e'en  from  our  birth, 
WTiat  can  we  wish? — Thy  will  h  done  on  eai'th^ 

6.  Thine  is  the  earth,  and  more  than  planets  seven, 
Thy  Name  be  blessed  here — <m  it  is  in  Heaven. 

7.  Nothing  is  ours,  either  to  use  or  pay, 

But  what  thou  giv'st,  Lord — Give  us  this  t'ay 

8.  Wherewith  to  clothe  us,  wherewith  to  feed ; 
For  without  Thee,  we  want — owr  daily  bread ; 

9.  But  want  no  faults,  no  day  without  sin  passes ; 
Pardon  us,  good  Lord — and  foryixe  tu  our  tru^ 
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10.  No  man  from  sinning  free  did  over  live ; 
P'orgivo  us,  Lord,  our  sins — as  we  forgive 

11.  If  wo  pardon  not  another,  Thou  disdain'st  us : 
Wo  pard  ,n — them  tliat  tresjyciss  (Ufainst  us ; 

12.  Forgive  us  what  is  pa'^t,  a  new  path  tread  us  : 
Direct  us  aUvay.s  in  Thy  path — a)id  leoil  us 

13.  As  T^^inc  own  people,  and  Thy  chosen  nation 
Into  all  truth,  but — not  into  temptation; 

14.  Thou  that  of  all  gf>od  graces  art  the  Giver, 
Suffer  us  not  to  wander — but  deliver 

15.  From  tho  d.mgers  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  the  devil, 
So  sh.olt'Ihou  free  all — rts  from  evil. 

16.  To  th('«(»  poritions  lot  all  church  and  laymen, 
With  one  c  )n<oat  and  voice  say  to  it — Amen. 

LiNDOW. 

On  the  Natural  Expedients  Resobted  to  by  Mark 
Yarwood,  a  CiiKsniRE  Boy,  to  Supply  the  Want, 
WHICH  He  had  Sustained  from  Birth  of  His 
Fore-arms  and  Hands. 

[054.]  The  following  strange  account  appeared  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian^  about  1824  ;  it  will  bo  most 
interesting  to  our  Altrincham  and  Knutsford  readers 
particularly : — 

"  We  were  some  time  ago  favoured  by  Dr.  Hibbert, 
of  Edinburgh,  with  a  copy  of  a  paper  bearing  the 
above  title,  which  was  communicated  by  him  to  the 
Womcrian  Natural  History  Society;  and  we  have 
since  been  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
making  some  extracts  from  it,  which  we  flatter  our- 
selves will  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  Mark  Yar- 
wood,  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  is  the  .son  of  poor 
but  respectable  parents,  residing  at  Ashley,  in  the 
parish  of  Bowdon,  about  nine  or  ten  miles  from  this 
town.  He  was  born  without  fore-arms  and  hands,  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  is  a  fine,  stout 
healthy-looking  boy.  On  each  of  the  ossa  humeriy  there 
are  prominences  bearing  a  sliorht  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  external  condyles,  whenca  there  are  two  pro- 
longations, in  neither  limb  much  more  than  an  inch 
in  length,  and  slightly  bent  inwards.  These  processes 
though  projecting  so  little,  enable  the  stumps  to  come 
into  close  junction,  convert  them  into  no  mean  organs 
of  prehension,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  exclu- 
sively using  the  toes,  as  substitute  for  the  hands. 
Further,  whilst  the  extremity  of  the  right  limb  is  well 
protected  witli  muscles  and  cellular  substance,  that  of 
the  left  is  thinly  covered  with  an  integument  of  skin. 
Thus  any  sohd  substance,  which  the  boy  purposes  to 
carry,  is,  In-  tlic  bony  and  unyielding  extremity  of  the 
left  stump,  .so  pressed  against  the  fleshy  cuslrion  at 
the  termination  of  the  right  limb,  as  to  form  for  its 
reception  a  hollow  or  bed,  where,  whether  its  shape 
bo  angular  or  spherical,  it  is  equally  well  retained. 


The  extremities  of  the  stumps,  too,  are  gifted  with  a 
sensibility  and  accuracy  of   touch,  which  has  been 
conceived  to  be  peculiar  to  tlie  hands.     When  Dr. 
Hibbert  first  saw  Mark  Yarwood,  he  wtis  playing  at 
marbles,  and  with  a  conjunct  motion  of  the  arms,  sel- 
dom failed  to  hit  his  mark,  having  the  reputation  of 
the  best  marble  player  in  the  scl)Ool.     As  the  united 
effort  of  the  two  stumps  can  only  exercise  the  func- 
tion of  one  hand,  the  lad's  ingenuity  is  continually  on 
the  alert  in  devising  moans  for  the  execution  of  pro- 
jects,   which  in    others  require  the  aid  of  all  the 
fingers.  Thus,  when  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  thread 
a  needle,  ho  infinitely  facilitated  the  performance  of 
his  tiusk  by  a  very  simple  yet  striking  expedient.     He 
lifted  the  needle  between  his  stumps  and  stuck  the 
point  of  it  into  the  felt  of  a  hat,  so  as  to  fix  it  steadily. 
He  then  took  up  the  thread,  rubbed  it  between  his 
stumps,  as  the  good  housewife  does  between  her 
finger  and  thumb,  to  make  it  taper  to  a  point,  and  on 
the  first  trial  insinuated  it  through  the  small  eye  of 
the  needle.  Other  organs,  particularly  tho.se  connected 
with  the  mouth,  are  often  pressed  into  the  boy's  ser- 
vice.   For  instance,  on  being  requested  to  receive  and 
put  into  his  pocket  a  sixpence,  which  a  gentleman 
held  in  his  open  hand,  he  first  placed  the  extremity  of 
his  right  arm  on  one  side  of  the  gentleman's  palm,  re- 
moving the  piece  of  silver  with  his  left  limb,  to  the 
position  necessary  for  taking  it  up  between  his  stumps. 
It  was  then  transferred  to  his  mouth,  until  having  in- 
serted one  of  his  stumps  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  he 
held  the  latter  wide  open  and  dropped  the  coin  from 
his  mouth  into  it.      In  the  operation  of  tying  a  knot 
or  bow,  both  the  torgue  and  teeth  are  brought  in  aid 
of  the  stumps.    The  description  of  the  case  is  compli- 
cated ;  but  Dr.  Hibbert  remarks  that  all  the  motions 
incidental  to  the  operation  are  performed  with  such 
celerity  and  adroitness  that  it  requires  tho  utmost  at- 
tention to  trace  the  work  in  its  prograss.     In  stirring 
the  fire  the  chin  was  brought  into  use.     Tho  lad 
grasped  the  x^oker    between   his   stumps  at  about 
middle  distance  from  its  extremities,  then,  having  ob- 
tained dfu/erum  by  pressing  the  head   of  the  lever 
under  IiLs  chin,  insinuated  the  point  of  tlie  poker  be- 
tween the  bar.^,  and  the  defective  limbs  acting  as  tho 
moving  power,  stirred  the  firo  with  as  much  agility 
as  it  could  have  been  done  by  any  individual  po.ssess- 
ing  the  u.se  of  both  hands.    In  eating,  the  handle  of  his 
spoon  being  passed  a  little  way  between  the  coat- 
sleeve  and  his  ai*m,  is  pressed  downwards  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  left  stump  ;  tho  implement  is  steadied 
in  its  position  by  the  resistance  it  meets  with  in  tho 
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hollow  caused  by  the  short  bending"  process  that  ter- 
minates the  ossa  humeri ;  it  is  then  plunged  into  tho 
trencher,  filled,  and  elevated  to  the  lips.  Occasionally 
the  boy  varies  his  mode  of  using  the  spoon ;  the 
stumps  securing  it  by  the  middle  of  the  handle,  whilst 
tlic  oxtroKiity  of  the  haft  is  steadied  by  beins:  pressed 
aijainst  the  lower  ends  of  the  cheekbone.  To  close 
\jpon  ^'ucll  substances  as  arc  of  larger  bulk,  or  lower 
situation,  than  the  teeth  can  secure,  the  knees  are 
often  employed.  Tho  feet  and  toes  too  are  often  used 
to  do  their  quota  of  duty  towards  supplying  the  want 
of  fingeri?.  Thu^,  before  ho  can  put  his  foot  into  a 
.stocking,  ho  has  to  open  the  orifice  by  means  of  the 
other  foot,  after  which  with  his  toes  and  teeth  he 
drags  the  stocking  up  to  its  proper  height.  It  is  plea- 
.«;ant  to  find  that  this  poor  boy  labours  under  no 
mental  depression,  arising  from  a  sense  of  his  defi- 
ciency. "  I  do  not  wisli  to  have  arms,"  said  he,  "  for 
I  have  never  known  the  use  nor  felt  the  want  of 
them."  Yet  ho  is  not  quite  so  independent  as  he  con- 
ceives of  the  manual  offices  of  his  friends.  Buttoning 
his  clothes,  for  instance,  is  an  art  which  has  entirely 
eluded  his  skill.  Many  of  the  operations  which  have 
baffled  him,  however,  might  be  easily  surmounted  by 
artificial  moans.  But  as  the  circumstances  of  his 
parents  are  not  adequate  to  these,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  opulent  individuals  in  his  neighbourhood  who 
have  witnessed  his  ingenious  expedients,  will  assist 
him  in  increasing  these  resources,  to  which  nature  has 
herself  so  largely,  and  so  happily  prompted  him.  With 
respect  to  his  education,  ho  was  some  time  ago  placed 
at  the  National  School  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Bow- 
don,  with  tlio  view  of  being  taught  merely  to  read. 
Having  been  since  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town 
school  'jf  Hale,  he  has  there  made  such  progress  as  to 
be  able  with  very  little  a^ssistanco,  to  read  a  chapter 
in  the  Bible.  But  the  mo.>t  interesting  incident  be- 
longing to  his  educ^ition  is  his  learning  to  write  ;  the 
highly  laud.ible  attempt  of  his  present  mjister  to  teach 
him  liaving  been  attended  with  complete  success.  Tho 
paper  he  is  about  to  use  is  retained  steadily  on  the 
table  by  moans  of  a  small  weight.  The  boy  then 
seizes  the  pen  with  his  teeth,  from  which  he  lodges  it 
in  a  proper  position  on  tho  soft  integuments  of  tho 
right  stump,  retaining  it  by  the  pressure  of  tho  left  ; 
then  by  a  conjoined  motion  of  both  arms,  particularly 
by  the  guidance  of  the  left,  the  pen  is  drawn  along  the 
paper  with  surprising  facility.  Thefac  simile  which 
Dr.  Uibbert  hxs  fumished  of  the  boy's  writing  after 
six  months  instruction,  displays  a  degree  of  profi- 
ciency raorethan  equal  to  that  of  the  average  of  boys 
of  twelve  years  old,  who  have  their  arms  in  perfec- 


tion. The  importance  of  wliich  the  ability  to  write 
may  be  to  this  poor  lad  in  after  life  is  too  evident  ta 
need  mentioning.  We  may  observe,  however,  that 
when  some  of  his  friends  suggested  his  being  qualified 
to  undertake  the  superintendence  of  a  village  school* 
his  inability  to  make  a  pen  was  mentioned  as  a  great 
obstacle  to  such  a  design.  This  impediment  the  boy 
has  since  surmounted,  and  Dr.  Hibbert  has  detailed 
from  an  acxjount  furnished  to  him  from  Dr.  Jordan, 
surgeon,  of  this  town,  the  manner  in  which  tlie  pro- 
cess of  pen-making  is  accomplished.  The  lad  places 
the  quill  between  his  knees  witii  the  baiTel  upwards, 
then  with  a  knife  held  between  his  stumps  cuts  off  tho 
end,  and  forcing  the  blade  within  the  barrel  makes 
the  slit.  He  next  cuts  away  due  portions  from  each 
side  of  the  quill,  the  direction  of  tho  parings  being 
from  below  upwards,  until  a  point  is  formed.  Lastly, 
by  placing  the  pen  on  a  flat  surface  of  some  hard  sub- 
stance, he  Is  enabled  to  perform  the  finishing  act  of 
snipping  off  the  point.  Of  the  acquirement  of  the  ca- 
pacity to  make  a  pen  the  boy  is  represented  to  have 
been  very  proud.  We  have  now  completed  an  abstract 
of  Dr.  Hibbert's  memoir,  so  far  as  it  relates  individu- 
ally to  Mark  Yarwood.  If  our  readers  peruse  with  as 
much  interest  as  we  have  done,  an  account  of  tho  as. 
tonishing  devices  (for  so  we  may  fairly  call  them) 
which  the  severe  privation  he  labours  under  has  driven 
the  poor  boy  to  have  resource,  they  w^ill  not  grudge 
the  space  we  have  devoted  to  the  subject ;  and  if  this 
notice  should  have  the  effect  of  procuring  for  a  child 
whose  ingenuity,  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  good 
conduct  are  so  favourably  spoken  of,  the  attention  of 
a  single  judicious,  benevolent  and  constant  friend, 
the  chief  object  which  we  have  had  in  view  will  bo 
fully  answered." 

Ed 
Sale  of  a  Woman  at  Fulshaw  in  1811. 

[655.]  rho  following  curious  paragraph  is  taken 
from  the  SiockpcH  AdveHUei^  of  AugiLSt  20th,  1824  : — 

Copy  of  an  Aqrkement  for  the  Sai^  oit  Pur- 
chase OF  A  ^VoaIAN — {va'imtim  et  literatim) — The  per- 
son wlio  purchased  her  afterwards  died,  and  the  latter 
part  is  his  (the  husband's)  case  which  ho  brought  to 
this  town  to  have  advice  upon : — 

Mr  Samuel  Bro'wton  December  21  1811. 

Sir — Thiss  is  to  In  Form  you  that  i  Bettv  Browton 
your  wife  ond  Daniel  Biu*ges  of  Fulshaw  WTie  are  Both 
willing  and  do  agree  If  you  are  Willing  to  meet  you 
where  and  When  you  Plase  to  make  agreement  with 
you  For  The'  Sjido  Bettey  Browton  to  Quit  you  for 
Ever  And  The  sooner  the  Bettor  for  Who  are  all  unset 
For  Things  are  Broat  to  such  a  State  and  so  far  that 
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tho  sooner  it  Is  Settled  Tlio  Better  and  if  you  Will  fix 
your  Plase  of  meeting  ^Tie  will  atend  Both  of  us  And 
Send  Word  By  The  Bearer  When  you  In  Tend  to  meet 
And  as  Whe  Have  Sade  Before  tho  Sooner  the  Better 
and  tlien  all  the  Niso  of  tho  Countrey  Will  Be  orcr 
And  Whe  shall  All  Bo  Happy  And  Who  Will  make  A 
Firm  Agreement  Not  to  In  Trudo  One  Anodcr  No 
More  For  Whe  Hav  Agreed  And  All  Is  Setled  Who  WUl 
Go  And  you  Shall  DeUver  her  And  Who  Will  Go  With 
You  to  Aney  Plase  Where  you  Will  Fix  at  The  Plase 
When  Mot  But  Whe  Was  Thinking  of  Meeting  at  The 
Grove  In  and  Delivering  at  Macclesfield  But  those 
Things  \^Tie  Can  fix  When  Whe  Meet  But  Whe  Will 
acquint  as  fue  Piple  as  Possobile  Whe  Can  Till  all  Is 
over  So  No  More  But  When  Ever  you  Plase  to  fix 
When  and  Where  YiliG  Will  atend  for  Who  Are  Both 
slncare  About  the-  matter  Whe  Do  not  Need  to  Siiy 
Aney  Thing  about  Tlio  Monney  Or  The  PrLse  Not 
Here  Whe  Con  fix  Tliose  Things  When  Who  Meet— So 
Tfo  more  at  Present  from  your  Wife 

•  Bettey  Browton  X   Her  Mark 
Daniel  Burgess  « 

As  Witness  Thomas  Simpson  X  His  Mark 
tho  Beaver  of  Woman  to  or  Husband  Not  Pot  Way 
Butlcf  t  liim  and  Whont  to  leave  with  another  man  and 
had  three  Children  By  him  and  Con f est  Before  Men 
that  the  Ware  is  Children  And  tho  Man  is  Dod  that 
She  Lived  With  and  New  She  is  Com  apon  the  town 
Wether  the  Town  Can  forse  Me  to  Soport  or  and 
Whether  if  I  cannot  Pay  the  Can  impreson  Me  or  not 
And  Wether  any  Man  Con  old  With  Pajdng  to  Such  a 
-woman  or  not  I  think  that  it  is  Vcrry  Hard 


Cheshire  Archers. 
(Qnety  No.  696— October  21.) 

[656.]  Stow,  in  his  "  Survey  of  London,  1603,"  tells 
us  that  Richard  11.  kept  "  a  most  royal  Christmas  " 
in  Westminster,  in  1398,  and  that "  ho  was  guarded  by 
Cheshire  men."  He  further  says  that  in  1397,  the 
great  hall  of  Westminster  being  out  of  repair,  and 
having  occasion  to  hold  a  Parliament,  the  King  "caused 
for  that  purpose  a  large  house  to  be  built  in  the  midst 
of  the  palace  court,  betwixt  the  clock  tower  and  the 
gate  of  the  old  great  hall.  This  house  was  very  large 
and  long,  made  of  timber,  covered  with  tile,  open  on 
both  the  sides,  and  at  both  the  ends,  that  all  men. 
might  see  and  bear,  what  was  both  said  and  done 
The  King's  archers  (in  number  four  thousand  CheBhire 


men)  compassed  the  house  about,  with  their  bows- 
bent,  and  arrows  knocked  (notched)  in  their  hands, 
ready  to  shoot :  they  had  bouch  of  court  (to  wit, 
meat  and  drink),  and  great  wages  of  sixpence  by  the 
day."  That  the  Cheshire  archers  were  highly  valued 
and  well  paid,  therefore,  is  seen  when  it  is  remembered 
that  masons  and  carpenters  only  received  a  penny  a 
day,  and  common  labourers  little  more  than  their 
food  and  clotliing.  Alfbbu  Burton. 


I 'lypicuLTY  IX  Ukttino  Maukikd  in  FiiANc::. — 
TiiH  iiiiitiur  is  one  for  very  ncrious  rt-tlectson.  i"i.«* 
French  futiUHlilif^a  pvecedinij  )iiiirr4Ugo  ur«  «<»  rii. 
iiivroiirt  HU'i  vuxiiliooa  llitit  French  peuplo  livm.; 
ubioiidHre  often  giad  to  diapende  witli  tlieiii,  :tii  4 
uitlilii3\v  this  ha«i  frequently  been  dune  uudi-r  n  tr 
mistaken  impression  that  a  niarriagti  soleuini>t*<i  nt 
any  country  Hccuvding  to  the  Iuwh  of  that  cuuirrv 
was  valid  anywhere,  but  from  lhi.<i  time  thn  iIimh- 
sion  will  have  to  be  diacavdcd.  Thus:  Sup|ii»>iii:; 
u  Freiicliuitiu  lia»  emignitod  to  America,  and  li.cnr 
wants  to  marry  un  American  ;  botoio  he  can  do  .^o  :u 
a  manner  that  will  romain  binding  upon  him  in  Ji  s. 
own  country,  he  must  scud  to  France  lo  ante  foi-  tii  • 
conneni  of  his  pareiitn,  or,  if  they  are  dead,  o(  hi^ 
giHud parents.  Should  this  consent  be  refused,  h.r- 
cannot  marry  at  all  if  under  twenty-live;  it'  ovi  ;- 
that  aji;e  lie  must  petition  them  three  times  throii^fii 
a  public  notary,  a  fortnight  elapsing  between  lach 
petition  ;  and  after  these  formalities  liave  bu«<n  a<< 
coinpUshed,  he  muHt  get  a  notarial  document  M't- 
ting  forth  that  tlie  parents  have  been  nsked  for  thcir 
con-fent  and  have  lui'usod  it.  Thii  done,  he  musL 
have  barns  publiuhed  for  a  fortnight  at  the  Mairin 
of  the  commune  where  no  was  bom  ;  and  not  till 
then  ^ill  beget  the  licenso  which  will  enable  Iiim  i«i- 
be  married  before  a  French  consul  abroad.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  a  Frenchman  residing  iiv 
some  inland  American  State  these  formalities  would. 
be  very  expenuive  as  well  as  tedious;  and  yet  if  they 
be  not  fulfilled,  tho  Frenulimnn  who  has  marrio^! 
abroad  may,  on  returning  to  his  own  country,  trrat 
his  marriage  as  null  and  marry  again.  It  miitft  he 
added  tliat  even  wlien  a  Frenuhnian^s  parents  and 
gvundparonls  are  dead,  he  is  bound  to  produce  v*>r» 
tificates  of  tlieir  d(«ceaso  before  he  can  have  hanun 
published  ;  and  if  he  be  a  deserter  from  the  army  or 
navy,  or  a  criminal  Hying  from  justice,  (even  though 
he  be  a  political  offender.)  he  cannot,  so  long  as  he 
in  absent  from  France,  have  banns  put  up  at  all. 
The  disability  ailevts  men  who  have  been  llomaik 
Catholic  priests.  If  they  should  change  their  re« 
ligion,  French  law  still  debars  them  from  marriage* 
at  home  or  abroad. 


Cheerfulness  or  joyfnlneet  is  the  hearen  uml 
which  everythiDg  not  poieonont  tbriret. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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Saturday,  December  23rd,    1881. 


Notes. 

CnnisTMAS  Customs  and  Games. 

[657.]  In  the  following  extracts  from  **  Tho  Black 
Knight  of  Ashton,"  ono  of  Roby's  traditions  of  Lan- 
<».ister,  are  described  several  Christmas  games.  I 
rliould  be  glad  to  know  whether  Roby  was  describing 
traditional  customs,  or  merely  relying  on  his  own 
feitile  imngfination.  It  is  possible  that  such  games 
may  still  linger  on  in  country  places.  Roby  then 
tolls  us  how  : — 

In  those  days,  when  tho  gentry  went  little  from 
home,  set  times  of  mirth  and  recreation  were  con- 
stantly observed  in  their  spacious  and  hospitable 
mansions.  Yule,  or  Christmas,  was  a  feast  of  especiaj 
note  and  observance.  The  great  hall  was  mostly 
the  scene  of  these  boisterous  festivities ;  where,  from 
tlio  grjillery,  the  lord  of  the  mansion  and  his  family 
might  witness  the  sport.^,  without  being  incommo<led 
by  tho  uncouth  and  rustic  manners  of  their  guests. 
It  was  the  custom  to  invite  all  who  were  in  any  way 
dependent  on  the  proprietor,  and  who  owed  him  suit 
and  service. 

The  ChrLstmas  but  one  following  the  elevation  of 
Richard  to  the  throne,  in  the  year  of  our  redemption 
— 1483,  was  a  season  of  unusual  severity.  Many 
tenants  of  Sir  R'llph  were  prevented  from  a.s.sembling 
at  tho  Yule  feast.  A  storm  had  rendered  the  roads 
nlmopt  impassable,  keeping  most  of  the  aged  and  in- 
firm from  sharing  in  the  glorious  pastime. 

Tho  Yule-log  was  larger  than  ever,  and  tho  blaze 
kept  continually  on  tho  roar.  No  ordinary  scale  of 
consumption  could  withstand  tho  attacks  of  tho 
enerav,  and  thaw  the  icicles  from  his  beard. 

Tlie  wnssaiX-bowl  had  gone  freely  about,  and  the 
company — Ilobbe  Adamson,  Hobbo  of  tho  Leghes 
William  the  Arrowsmith,  Jack  the  Woodman,  Jack  the 
Hind,  John  the  Slater,  Roger  the  Baxter,  with  miiny 
others,  together  with  divers  widows  of  those  who 
owed  service  to  their  lord,  clad  in  their  holiday  cos- 
tume— ^lil.ick  hoods  and  brown  jackets  and  petticoats 
— were  all  intent  upon  their  pastimes,  well  charged 
with  fun  and  frolic.  Thoir  mirth  was,  however 
geneniUy  kept  within  tho  bounds  of  decency  and 
moderation  by  a  person  of  great  importance,  called 
the  Lord  of  Mis-rule,  who,  though  not  intolerant  of  a 
few  coarse  and  pnictical  joke.i  upon  occasion,  was  yet, 
in  some  measure,  bound  to  preserve  order  and  decorum 
on  pain  of  being  degraded  from  his  office.  To  punish 
tho  refractory,   a  pair    of    stone   handstocks   were 


generally  used,  having  digit-holes  for  overy  size,  from 
tho  paws  of  tho  ploughman  to  the  taper  fingers  of  my 
lady's  maiden.  The  instrument  was  in  the  especi^ 
keeping  of  the  dread  marshal  of  their  festivities. 

As  it  drew  on  towards  eventide  tho  mirth  incvoased 
Tho  rude  legendary  ballads  of  Sir  Lancelot  of  tho 
Lake,  Beavois  of  Southampton,  Robin  Hood,  the 
Pindar  of  Wakefield,  and  the  Friar  of  Fountain's 
Abbey,  Clim  of  tho  Clough,  Ranulp  of  €he.ster,  his 
Exploits  in  the  Holy  Land,  together  with  the  wonder, 
ous  deeds  of  war  and  love  performed  by  Sir  Roger  of 
Calverly,  had  been  sung  and  rocit<3d  to  strange  and 
uncouth  music.  Carols,  too,  were  chanted  between 
whiles  in  a  most  unroverend  fashion.  A  huge  Christ- 
mas pie,  mjide  in  the  shape  of  a  cratch,  or  cradle,  was 
placed  on  tlio  board.  This  being  accounted  a  great 
test  of  orthodoxy,  everyone  was  obliged  to  eat  a  slice, 
le.st  he  should  be  suspected  of  favouring  the  heretical 
tenets  then  spreading  widely  throughout  the  land. 
Blindman's  buff  and  hot  cockles  had  each  their  turn  ; 
but  the  sport  that  seemed  to  afford  the  most  merri. 
ment  was  a  pendulous  .stick  having  an  apple  at  one 
end,  and  on  the  other  a  lighted  candle,  so  that  the 
unfortunate  and  liquorish  wight,  who  bit  at  this 
tempting  bait,  generally  burnt  his  nose  on  the  rebound^ 
OS  the  stick  bounced  to  and  fro  on  its  pivot.  Tho 
hall  was  now  cleared  for  tho  masks.  In  this  play  tho 
Black  Knight  himself  genorilly  joined,  laughing- 
he.irtily  and  hurrying  on  the  mishaps  of  tho  revellers 
Many  horrible  and  grotesque-looking  shapes  and  dis-^ 
guises  soon  made  their  appearance,  but  one  more 
especially  than  the  rest,  excited  no  small  degree  of  dis- 
tress and  alarm.  His  antics  proved  a  continual  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  re.st  of  tho  company.  He  singed 
well  the  Arrowsmith's  beard,  poured  a  whole  flagon  of 
hot  liquor  in  tho  wide  hosen  of  Hrbbe  Adamson  ;  but 
tfie  enactor  of  St.  (Jeorgo  in  a  more  especial  manner 
attracted  his  notice;  ho  crept  batwean  his  leg-;,  and 
bore  him  right  into  the  middle  of  the  pigstyo  before 
he  could  bo  stayed ;  from  whence  tho  heroic  cham- 
pion of  England  issued  sorely  shcnt  with  the  admix- 
tures and  impuriticj  of  tho  place. 

In  this  passage  there  are  many  points  of  interest 
which  seem  worthy  of  annotation  ;  some  few  of  them 
have  already  been  touched  upon  in  these  notes ;  but  & 
wide  field  is  still  left  open  to  such  as  have  knowlcgo 
enough  to  occupy  it.  K.  E. 

On  Viewino  the  Newly  Rb-built   Parish   Chubck 

OF  St.  Mary.  Stockpobt. 
^Q58.]__Tho  following  lines  appeared  in  the   Cheater 
CArowc^e,  Friday,  May  leth,  1817  :— 
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Tliftt  modem  pile,  devnte<1  unto  truth, 

DtrKi^n'ii  to  lead  the  mind  indatirs'  I'ftth, 

Tjow  it  re'-alls  events,  whfu  first  arone, 

Itn  prtdf-eesHor,  bai  t  in  lu  ler  times ! 

'A  hilr^t  thin  I  TKv.iniAtfination  flies 

To  thnt  r'Toiitfu'  era  »h»n  our  fires 

Firi^tdiir*d  with  LAWS  t-.  curb  the  thirst  of  pover. 

And  con>se'rat*f  to  Freedom— BUNNhMKADb,  a 

In  i-pienflour  irrva  its  Savon  Mutn'n'a  aAhe-i. 

How  near  allied  your  orlgiu-  apiiear; 
reihnps  the  former  dome  (Uil  early  a  uiid 
^ith  hnr-ta  of  joy  f.T  librrty  regaiu'd  — 
Tbon  fii"Bi  art  flJl««1  with  youth  »ho  r«i-e  their  Toife 
To  Htaven.  in  niith<  mj  f<T  thcdii)8  thi y  see, 
"Whtu  knowledge shinea  ]>rofnBt-ly  "u  the  miu<1. 
And  »)>ewB  them  how  tx>  PlilZE  WHAT  they  RKJOT I  b 
1  heii  mayVt  thtm  i«tand  il.e  vastiriff  t<:oth  of  years 
Ix>n(;  KM  thine  elder. — and  may  truth  divine 
FealwAya  taught  vithtn  thv  aacied  walli : 
May  iiU  thy  vottiiisa  fn  ek  divne  Mvplanre, 
And  walk  the  Chrlatiaii's  r*nth  which  leadii  to  Heaven. 
Shotildutiforaoeii  events  embroil  the  State, 
Ha^'-t  then  esain  auco*  oA  to  brm  thn  xuind 
\Pith  FORTITUDK,  t<.bear  rach  adverpo  bleat 
Th\  sf  US  na»y  mf-et  trith  LOYALTY  and  ZKAL— 
Lihe  that  which  ciown'd  the  efforts  of  iltirie  elder  : 
And  ykhea  with  atte  thy  waila  to  dust,  shall  moulder, 
When  thoFe  whobailt  thee  upahallbe  forgotten, 
May  future sgfrs  s«e  theeraib'd  ajrain 
In  splendour  bright— till  time  itself  shall  faH, 
At<d  faoos  and  tuuylea  shall  be  merg'd  in  one. 

Mfty  Ist,  1817.  CLIO. 

a  It  appean"  the  first  rrefor  (Allen)  died  A,D.  1292,  which 
brings  the  erect  on  of  the  former  chnrch  to  be  ••«  m-where  not 
far  rirouvtd  lr«  m  the  era  ot    the  stgnicg  of  Magna  Charta. 

b  TLe  jjalleric-?  of  the  rew  church  were  opene  I  for  the  Sunday 
ccholait*  belonging  to  the  establl.-hment  on  Easter  Sunday,  1817. 

Alfred   Burton. 


Stockport  Streets  and  their  Antiquities. 
(Qufiriea  Nob.  672,  B81,  CW— Oct.  15,  22,  29.) 
[659.1  The  Great  Underbank  furnishes  to  the  anti- 
quarian plenty  of  food  for  reflection.  The  legend  of 
*  Dangerous  Comer  "  has  already  been  recorded.  The 
shop  occupied  by  Washington  has  evidently  bee» 
re-fronted,  so  all  traces  of  its  antiquity  are  lost. 
Those  adjoining  it  bear  the  marks  of  great  antiquity. 
Tne  third  house  from  the  comer  attracts  our  atten- 
tion, for  it  has  upon  the  spout  the  letters  I  L,  1729. 
It  appears  this  property  was  once  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lingard  family,  whose  residence  amongst  us  will  be 
-well  remembered.  Two  of  the  family  were  members 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  solicitors,  practismg  in 
Tiviot  Dale,  under  the  style  and  title  of  Lingard, 
Vaughan,  and  Langard.  The  remains  of  many  of  this 
familv  lie  interred  within  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
Maiy'  By  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  from  information 
furnished  to  me  in  1870,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the 
following  interesting  particulars :—"  At  the  Court 
I^eet  and  Court  Baron,  for  the  Manor  and  Barony  of 
gto^kport,  held  on  the  Srd  of  October,  1728,  the  fdl- 


owing  cntrj-  appears  on  the  verdict  of  the  Court : — 
*  Woe,  the  said  Jurj-,  doe  find  and  admit  tenants  Mr 
George  Nicholson,  burgess  for  his  houses  and  lands  in 
Stockport ;  Mr  John  Lingard,for  his  lands  and  houseing 
in  theUnderbank,lately  bought  from  EalphRoylc'  Then 
follows  a  list  of  other  names  of  property  holders,  in 
various  parts  of  the  town,  and  this  interesting  docu- 
ment concludes,  *  and  doe  order  them  to  do  their  suit 
service  and  releif  accordingly/ "     The  John  Lingard 
herein  mentioned  wns  the  relative  of  John  Lingnrd 
Vaughan,  Esq.,  who,  in  1870,  owned  the  property,  and 
continues  to  do  so,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary.   The  letters  I.  L,,  previously    mentioned  and 
referred  to,  allude  to  John  Lingard,  whose  nair.e  ap- 
pears in  the  Court-Call  Book  for  many  years  before 
the  above-named  admittance,  and  he  is  afterward.^ 
described  in  the  books  as  an  alderman  ;  and  in  the 
books  his  son's  name  appears  amongst  the  list  of  bur- 
gesses as  "  John  Lingard,  junr.,  gentleman."      John 
Lingard  the  elder  died  24th  November,  174S,  aged  73. 
His  son  John  died  17th  July,  1786,  aged 41  years;  and 
John  Lingard,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  John 
Lingard  Vaughan,  practiced  as  a  solicitor  in  the  town 
of  Stockport,  and  in  Heaton  Norris,  at  the  close  of  the 
last,  and  for  a  lengthened  period  in  the  present  cen- 
tury.   He  died,  at  his  residence.  Dodge  Hill  House,  on 
the  24th  of  May,  1814.     These  three  John  Lingards 
were  buried  in  the  middle  aisle  of  the  Parish  Church. 
The  eldest  child  of  the  last-named  John  Lingard  was 
Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  John  Vaughan,  Esq.,  late 
town  clerk  of  the  borough  of  Stockport,  and  the 
father  of  John  Lingard  Vaughan,  Esq.,  recently  mayor 
of  the  borough  of  Stockport,  who  now  holds  a  com- 
mission as  a  justice  of  the  peace.      Mrs  Vaughan  died 
on  22nd  of  September,  1829,  and  Mr  Vaughan  mamed 
again,  some  years  afterwards.    Mrs  Vaughan  had  a 
brother,  who  was  a  clergyman.     In  vol.  73  of  tlie 
Chetham's  Society's  publications,being  the  second  series 
of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  Begisters, part  228,. 
the  following  will  be  found :— "  1801,  June  30th,  John^ 
son  of  John  Lingard,  attorney,  Manchester,"  to  which 
is  added  "  John  Lingard  held  a  school  exhibition,  at 
Brasenose  CoUege,  from  1804  to  1807,  and  after  gradu- 
ating B.A.,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1808,  succeeded  to 
one  of  Hulme's  exhibitions.*    Ho  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  on  the  10th  of  October,  1810,  and  B.D.  on  tlie 
16th  of  June.  1820.     He  served  the  curacies  of  Chad- 
kirk,  Marple,  and  St.  John's,  Liverpool,  t.nd  died  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1833."     On  the  fly-leaf  of  the 


•  Til*  fattilt  yiM  'h.-  H dmes.  c f  HKlma Hall, now  known  ag- 
Broad»ton«  HaU,  who  lu^ti  .ated  an  exhibiilou  fur  poor  ourat  i. 
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register  of  St.  MichaePs  Church,  Liverpool,  is  the 
folio \^ing  msmoi-andum :— "  Died,  after  a  protracted 
illness,  at  Dover,  the  Rev.  John  Lingard,  B.D.,  curate 
of  St.  MichaePs  Church,  Liverpool. — Liverpool 
Conner."  He  had  been  appointed  curate  to  the  Rev. 
Ambrose  Dawson,  B.D.,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1832, 
and  officiated  for  four  Sundays  only.  Mr  Lingard  left 
A  benefaction  of  about  £70  to  Brasenose  College,  the 
interest  of  which  is  paid,  according  to  his  will,  for  a 
sermon  in  the  College  Chapel,  on  Good  Friday.  He 
attended  the  anniversary  of  1811,  when  Dr.  F.  Hodson 
was  in  the  chair ;  and  again  in  1820.  Such  records 
AS  these  of  the  old  families  in  the  town  are  very  iam 
teresting,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  more  of 
them,  addressed,  under  cover,  to  **  E.  H.,  Advertiser 
Office,  Stockport."  I  may  add,  the  beautiful  east 
^ndow  which  adorns  the  venerable  chancel  of  our 
Parish  Church,  was  the  gift  of  J.  R.  Lingard,  Esq., 
4is  a  memorial  offering  from  the  various  branches  of 
the  family.  E.  H. 


[630.]  Pronunciation  OP  THE  WORD  "Stockport." 
— ^What  is  the  correct  way  of  pronouncing  this  name? 

[661]      J.    Clarke's    Printino  Press.— What   is 
known  of  Mr  Clarke,  and  during  what  years  was  his 
press  at  work.  E.  E. 

[612.]  Churchwarden  Robinson  and  Mr  Wbioh- 
-TON. — Can  anyone  supply  references  to,  or  give  an 
.account  of  the  iQgal  proceedings  which  arose  in  con- 
-sequence  of  the  occurrence  referred  to  in  [6031  and 
£568]  ?  K.  E. 

[663.]  Local  Acts  of  Parliakent.— It  would  be 
interesting  to  form  a  list  of  thelocal  Acts  of  Parliament, 
in  the  same  way  as  a  list  of  the  locally-printed  books 
is  being  gradually  formed  in  these  columns. 

K.E; 


Saturdat,  Decembbb  SlsTy  1881. 


Notes* 

iNTSODUCnON  OF  SEATS  IN  CHWBCHBS. 

[664.]  Im  the  introductory  remarks  to  Roby's 
^  Tradition  of  the  Black  Knight  of  Ashton,''  I  find  a 
carious  passage,  which  gives  an  account  of  tlie  cause 
of  the  introduction  of  seats  in  the  churches  of  this 
district.    I  do  not  know  whether  seats  were  usual 


elsewhere  at  earlier  period.  "Sir  John  Assheton,  in 
the  fifth  of  Henry  VL,  became  possessed  of  the  manor 
on  payment  of  one  penny  annually.  He  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  founded  the  church  about  the  year 
1430.  We  find  him  assigning  the  forms  or  benches  to 
his  tenants,  the  names  for  whose  uses  they  were  ap- 
pointed are  all  females.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that 
they  were  first  put  up  for  their  convenience.  Eigh- 
teen forms  or  benches  are  mentioned  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  one  hundred  wives  and  widows,  who  are 
named,  besides  their  daughters,  and  servant  wenches. 
Their  husbands  had  not  this  privilege,  being  forced 
to  stand  or  kneel  m  the  aisles,  as  the  service  ro- 
quured."  k,  E. 

Sir  Richard  Pepper  Arden,  Baron  Alvanley. 

[666.]  Kichard  Pepper  Arden,  the  second  son  of 
John  Ardeme,  or  Arden,  of  Harden,  Esq.,  was  bom  at 
Harden  Hall,  and  baptised  at  Stockport,  20th  Juno. 
1744.  He  was  educated  at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School,  where  he  entered  20th  June,  1752.  He  pro- 
ceeded thence,  m  1763,  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  graduated,  in  1766,  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos 
being  twelfth  and  last  wrangler.  It  is  a  coincidence, 
perhaps,  worthy  of  noting,  that  a  native  of  Stockport 
this  year  also  held  a  similar  position  in  the  same 
tripos,  Mr  E.  T.  Southworth,  of  Caius  College,  being- 
the  last  of  the  wranglers.  Mr  Arden  was  in  due 
course  elected  to  a  fellowship.  Mr  Eorwaker,  to 
whose  work  I  am  indebted  for  the  foregoing  dates, 
further  states,  ♦«  He  studied  for  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  m  1782  was  elected  M.P.  for  Newton,  and 
subsequently  represented  the  boroughs  of  Aldborough  , 
Hastings,  and  Bath,  in  Parliament.  In  1783  he  was 
appomted  Solicitor  General— the  same  year  that  hia 
intimate  friend,  William  Pitt,  was  Prime  Minister— 
and  the  following  year  ho  became  Attorney  General, 
and  Chief  Justice  of  Chester.  In  1788  he  was  ap. 
pomtedby  Pitt  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  was  knighted 
at  Whitehall  on  the  18th  June.  In  1801  Sir  Richard 
Pepper  Arden  succeeded  Lord  Eldon  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  was  created  Baron 
Alvanley  of  Alvanley,  county  Chester,  on  22nd  May  of 
that  year.  He  was  married  in  1784  to  Anna  Dorothea, 
daughter  of  Richard  Wilbraham  Bootle,  of  Rode^ 
county  of  Chester,  Esq.,  and  sister  of  Edward,  Lord 
Skelmersdale  by  whom  he  had  thcee  sons,  one  of 
whom  died  young,  and  the  other  succeeded  in  turn  to 
his  title  and  estates;  and  four  daughters.  He  died 
19th  March,  1804,  aged  S9,and  was  buried  in  the  Rolls 
Chapel,  "v^thout  any  memorial.''  His  son  was  a 
favourite  of  George  IV.     The  title  Is  now  extinct,  bat 
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the  present  Countess  of  Haddington  is  his  grand- 
daughter and  heiress'.  Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  the 
cai'eer  of  one  of  the  mo^t  successful  men  this  neigh- 
bourhood has  produced.  Further  particulars  of  the 
man  and  his  career  would  be  of  interest.  The  motto 
of  his  peerage  was  '*  |*atientia  vinces."  K.  £. 

RuBAL  Customs. 

[666.]  From  Mrs  Louisa  Potter's  amusing  **  Lanca. 
shire  Memories,"  p  51, 1  make  the  following  extract 
which  relates  to  the  beginning  of  this  centtkry: — 
**Our  visits  to  my  grandmamma  occurred  at  al^ 
festivals  connected  with  good  things  to  eat. 
diristmas  had  its  mince  pies,  Shrovetide  its  pancakes 
Mid-Lent  its  simnels,  a  particular  kind  of  spiced 
currant  bread,  made  into  cakes,  small  or  large,  but  aU 
of  one  pattern,  turned  up  at  the  edge  with  a  hem* 
and  the  centre  garnished  with  candied  lomon-peel  and 
sprinkled  with  shot  comfits.  The  popular  name  was 
**  cymblin,"  but  whether  c^mblin  is  a  corruption  of 
simnel,  or  simnel  a  corruption  of  cymblin,  I  leave  to 
any  antiquarian  head  that  likes  to  solve.  Easter  had 
its  little  heavy  spiced  currant  dumplings,  made  with- 
out suet  and  boiled  without  a  cloth,  called  Easter 
balls.  These  were  eaten  cold,  and  there  were  always 
MB  many  as  grandmamma  had  been  years  married  > 
the  last  year  of  her  life  we  had  60.  \\Tiitsuntide 
brought  the  Sunday  schooPs  treat,  besides  the  excite, 
ment  of  the  races ;  for  though  we  never  went  the 
bulk  of  the  population  did.  And  in  August  we  had 
the  rush-bearing,  which  was  the  annual  gathering  of 
rushes  to  strew  the  ailes  of  the  parish  church  and 
keep  it  warm  during  the  winter.  The  rushes  were 
most  artistically  piled  on  a  cart  in  the  form  of  a  hay 
stack ;  the  front  was  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and 
adorned  with  silver  tankards,  cream  jugs,  teapots 
spoons  arranged  in  patterns,  and  whatever  could  be 
borrowed  in  tbe  way  of  plate,  which  was  alwayg 
cheerfully  lent.  These  were  interspersed  with  flowers 
and  always  a  large  "  GJl."  in  marygolds,  sunflowers 
or  hollyhocks ;  dahlias  were  unknown.  The  cart  was 
drawn  by  four  and  sometimes  six  horses,  adorned 
with  ribbons  and  bells,  that  jingled  merrily  as  they 
walked ;  a  dozen  young  men  and  women  streaming 
with  ribbons  and  waving  handkerchiefs  preceded  the 
cart,  dancing  the  morris  dance.  There  was  the 
shepherdess  with  a  lamb  in  a  basket  and  a  crook  in 
her  hand,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  green  bower  borne 
over  her  head,  and  always  two  watches  at  her  side 
Thtre  was  the  fool,  a  hideous  figure,  in  a  horrid  mask' 
with  onions  for  ear-rings  and  a  cow's  tail  for  a  pig 


tail,  belabouring  the  crowd  with  an  inflated  bladder  ^ 
at  the  end  of  a  very  long  pole.  It  was  a  point  of 
h  cnour  to  »||.<i.r  \cjy  nv.(h  :  nu^c  cl  with  his  antic 
but  many  a  little  heart  quaked  under  its  assumed 
bravery.  The  procession  was  closed  by  two  garlands^ 
carried  aloft,  of  coloured  paper  cut  into  familiar 
devices,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  day  the  rush-cart  was 
taken  to  pieces,  the  rushes  strewed  in  the  church,  and 
the  garlands  hung  in  thechancel,to  remain  until  r^laced 
by  new  ones  the  following  year.  The  peculiar  eatables 
iqp  the  5th  of  November  were  treacle-toffy  and  "  hard- 
cake,"  a  mixture  of  oatmeal  and  treacle,  baked  in 

jthick  cakes — an  abominable  compoimd  when  the 
meal  was  coarse.  Then  the  bonfire  at  night  in  the 
**  little  orchard,"  of  all  the  sticks  and  rubbish  that 
could  be  gathered  together,  beside  pilferings  of  coal 
and  wood.  How  good  those  apples  and  potatoes 
were,  half-baked,  half-charred,  seasoned  with 
occasional  tugs  at  the  tough  treacle-toffee  that  would 
draw  out  into  strings,  and  could  not  be  got  rid  of. 

'  And  by  the  time  these  memories  had  faded  from  the 
memory  Christmas  and  the  mince  pies  had  come 
again." 

And  again  at  page  80 : — **  At  the  rushbearing,  the 
morris-dancers  danced  their  best  in  the  courtyard 
behind  the  house,  to  a  tune  of  their  own,  that  I 
could  furnish  at  this  moment  to  anyone  who  wants 
it ;   and  though  accompanied  by  all  the  cliildren  and 
rabble  in  the  country,  that  swarmed  on  the  horseblock>- 
drank  from  the  pump,  climbed  on  the  gate-posts,  in- 
vaded the  porch,  and  turned  the  steady  decorum  of 
the   premises   upsidedown,   giving  Charles  and  old 
Diggle  a  world  of  trouble  to  get  all  straight  again.   In 
spite  of  all  this  the  rushbearing  was  as  welcome  as 
ever  again  next  year.      At  Easter  the  pace-eggers 
were  admitted  into  the  kitchen  and  went  through 
their  performances  in  the  presence  of  the  family.    A 
group  of  young  men  dressed  in  frightful  masquerade^ 
sdhie  in  women's  clothes,  one  with  a  horse's  head,  and 
each   fximished   with  a  flat  wooden    sword,    went 
through  a  sort  of  drama,  the  plot  of  which  at  this 
distance  of  timt  seems  somewhat  complicated ;   but  I 
know  that  one  was  St.  George,  and  fought  the  dragon, 
with  the  horse's  head  and  slew  him ;  then  everj'body 
fought  with  St.  George.      And  there  was  a  little  man 
called  Jack,   that   they    all   struck  with  their  flat 
wooden  swords,  and  the  blows  had  a  particularly 
cheerful  sound  suggestive  of  harlequin;   Jack  fell 
down  dead,  and  then  a  cry  was  raised  of  **  A  doctor ! 
a  doctor !  £10  for  a  doctor !"      The  doctor,  arrayed  in- 
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a  wig  and  spectaclos,  came  in  at  the  back  door,  with 

a  boctlo  in  his   hand,  which  he  applied  to  Jack's 
mouth  with 

•Here,  Jack, 

Take  a  little  out  of  mv  bottle 
And  let  it  run  down  thy  throttle ; 
And  if  thou  be  not  quite  slain. 
Rise  up,  Jack,  and  fight  again.' 

So  Jack  rose  up  and  the  performance  was  concluded/' 

K.E. 
Old  Docdmbnt. 
[637.]    The  document,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
•copy,  I  found  among  some  waste  paper,  over  40  years 
ago,   perhaps    some  correspondent  can   give    some 
reference  to  the  names  of  the  parties.  J.  Owen. 

Thei<e  presonti  tritnoH  thftt  I  Jeremiah  ^tonbam  citizen  and 
mcrolMot  tAvIer  nf   i.on'lon  exec  i tor  of  the  last  will  mid  tenta* 
meal  of  Benjamin  Stooh&m  hto  of  llncolesfield  in  the  ooontv  of 
Cbes'er  senc  ^eo'<l  hATe  ramised  rolea^ed  and  for  «vor  qnitt 
cUTTnedand  by  th'>«e  pres^nrs  do  fully  elrerly  and  abi^lntl/ 
remlae  rftleam  an  I  fo'  bvor  qnitt  olayme  nnto  TUomas  SmuU- 
wool  of  Cb  irley  in  the  Hai'i  (vmnty  of  rhester  eantlomin  all  and 
all  manner  «if  actions  and  CHn9e«  of  action  sulten  debti  dnties 
snmo  an  \  sameA  of  monejr  bond^  btllg  apeoi«llteB  mortga/f's 
rsek'tnin;;-!  oecDmnts  iro8i)as!»e8  m>ittorg  cl ijmei  and  demands 
what«oeTe<'  from  tho  bei^nniDg  of  the  world  nnt-^  the  day  of  the 
date  hereof     In  witnofis  wherof  I  the  &&id  Jeremlan  Stonham 
IriTe  h'srennV)  R^.tt   Miy  hirid  ^nd  Hoite  t>ia  eixboeith  dav  of 
jk'ebmiry  A'ln^i  Dom  1670.  In  tho  thro)  andt«ent<nth  year  of  tho 
rei;jn  nf  onr  s'ove'-eigri  Lonl   Charlo'*  ♦bo  "vcond  by  thw  qraoe  o' 
O  d  King  frl  Englaud  Scotland  Fnnce  and  Ireland  Defender  of 
the  faith.  &e. 
^e-tled  and  delirerod 
in  tlienreHouoi  of  ns 

John  Jackson  Jsbb:  Stonham. 

Wra  Hi.nrys 

Ea  loridd  on  th)  bask  M:  Jdronii*i  Strihvm  his  release  to  me. 


Stocmport  Streets  and  theib  ANTiQxnTiBS. 
(No9.  572, 681.  G61.    Oct.  15,  22,  27.) 
[658.]    Tho  next  premises  in  order  is  the  White 
Lion   Inn,  which  was  once  one  of  those  beautiful 
houses  in  the  Tudor  stylo  of  architecture,  with  its 
black  and  white  front  and  quaint  gables  and  finials. 
This  house  has  also  been  repainted,  and  has  under- 
gone considerable  alterations  at  various  times.  It  was 
once  a  hostelrio  of  considerable  size.    In  the  Advertiser 
of  April  12, 1822,  it  was  advertised  for  sale  as  follows ' 

*i  To  be  sold  by  auction,  on  the  premises,  Thursday, 

April  25,  at  six  o'clock  in  Uie  evening,  tho  White  Lion 
Inn,  situate  in  the  Groat  Undcrbank,  in  Stockport,  on 
the  London,  Manchester,  and  Buxton  Road,  compris- 
ing five  sitting  rooms,  a  commodious  travellers'  room* 
bar,  taproom,  nine  bedrooms,  three  servants'  chambers, 
excellent  kitchen,  brewhouse  and  eight  offices,  24 
stalls  open  stable  and  coach  houses,  and  eveiy  neces- 
sarr  accommodation  for  an  inn  of  extensive  business. 
The   house,  which  is  in   full  custom,  is   admirably 


situated  for  the    posting  business,  and  the    public 
coaches   call  every  day  for  passengers  and  parcels. 
There  is  very  valuable  ground  behind  the  Inn,  extend- 
ing to  the  river.    Mr  Lomas,  the  tenant,  will  show 
the  premises,  and  particulars  may  be  had  by  applying 
to  Mr  Thomas  Robinson,  in  Stockport ;  or  Mr  Ham- 
berston    Friars,    Chester."      At  that    time,  Vernon 
Bridge  and  the  mill  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  river, 
had  no  existence,  or  the  tavern  opposite.    Tlie  stables 
were  situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  sites  now  occu- 
pied by  shops,  the  whole  being  known  as  Wliite  Lion 
Yard.    For  many  years  Mr  Elias  Jenkinson  carried  on 
the  business  of  a  carrier,  and  occupied  a  large  portion 
of  the  yard  with  his  carte,  and  the  stables  were  used 
for  his  horses.    During  the  past  60  years  a  complete 
change  has  taken  place  in  this  locality,  the  making 
of  a  passage  through  and  across  the  Mersey  to  Heaton 
Lane  by  tho   Stockport   Philanthropic   Society,   by 
means  of  a  wooden  bridge,  the  foundation  stone  of 
which  was  laid  on  the  16th  of  September,  1828,  having 
contributed  very  much  to  the  increase  and  prosperity 
of  this  thoroughfare,  which  is  greatly  appreciated  by 

the  public.  The  bridge  was  several  times  repaired  by 
the  Corporation,  and  not  many  years  ago  was  found 
to  be  in  such  a  dilapidated  state,  it  was  taken  down 
in  1858,  and  about  12  or  14  years  afterwards  was  again 
replaced  by  a  good  substantial  iron  bridge,  the  co»- 
struction  of  which  is  such  that  the  wet  is  carried  off, 
and  it  thus  becomes  a  plecwant  thoroughfare.  We  may 
mention  that  the  White  Lion  was  ref  routed  about  1832, 
and  the  yard  before  its  occupation  by  Mr  Jenkinson,  was 
known  as  Moorehouse's  Yard,  for  it  was  occupied  by 
him  as  a  coach  proprietor's  yard  and  stables,  and 
reports  says  he  was  a  politician  and  had  obtained  a 
name  by  being  mentioned  in  a  work  entitled  the 
«*  Plebiean  Politician."  This  was  before  Vernon  Bridge 
was  built,  which  was  a  structure  of  wood,  each  side 
being  filled  in  with  iron  rails.  It  is  called  Union 
Road  because  it  joins  together  a  thoroughfare  between 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  E.  H. 

Cheshire  Wouds. 
(Qnery679.  Oct.  15.) 
[669.]  I  should  be  glad  to  be  supplied  with  the 
meanings,  derivations,  and  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
following  words.  I  have  heard  most  of  them  used  ia 
this  neighbourhood,  and  many  of  them  I  have  failed 
to  find  in  standard  dictionaries.  I  give  the  list  now 
without  comment:— Boggarts,  bosgin,  curlings,  clem, 
cop,  croddy,  f ratch,  hobnob,  noo  give  over,  gradely, 
oddin,  pikd,  potwoUoper,  shippon,  throttle  (n)  ? 

K.  E. 
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Fellowships. 

{QanrjWL    Oct.  83.) 
[670.]    Some  of  the  natives  of  Stockport  who  have 
1)0001X10  Follows  of  Colleges  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
are,  at  Oxford — Rev.  Kenrick  Frescott,  son  of  the  late 
rector,  Fellow  of  Merton ;  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd  and  C.  S. 
Hedd,  both  Fellows  of  University  College.    At  Cam- 
bridge— Richard   Pepper    Arden,  afterwards   Baron 
Alvanley ,  and  Horace  Lamb,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
at  Adelaide,  both  Fellows  of  Trinity.    This  list,  I  hopet 
8  very  incomplete.  K.  £. 

Population  of  Stockpobt. 

(Queriefl  No.  452,  617.    Angait  6.  September  10.) 
[671.]    The  subject  of  the  growth  of  the  population 
of  this  town  is  one  of  much  interest,  though  com- 
paratively little  has  yet  appeared  on  it.      E.  H.  has, 
in  [517],  given  us  the  number  of  those   baptised, 
married,  and  buried  during  four  years,  separated  by 
intervals  of  10  years.    This  leads  me  to  hope  that  he 
has  the  number  or  has  a  memorandum  of  similar 
events  in  other  years.      If  these  were  published,  we 
might   roughly  approximate    to  the  population  of 
Stockport  at  any  required  period.      In  1754,  we  learn 
from  [452],  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Stockport 
was  8,328.     Now,  if  we  started  from  this  year  and 
worked  backwards  and  forwards  tlie  difference  be- 
tween the  births  and  the  deaths  would  give  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  population  during  any  year,  if 
we  neglect  the  variation  due  to  emigration  and  immi- 
gration, which  would,  I  think,  during  the  years  of  the 
last  century-,  give  rise  to  but  a  small  error.      At  any 
rate,  we  could  estimate  whatwas  the  extent  of  the 
error  when  its  operation  extended  over  a  period  of 
nearly  50  years,  for  we  know  the  population  in  1754 
and  in  1801 ;  and  might  then  use  the  result  to  olStain 
a  second  approximation.     I  trust  that  any  who  have 
"worked  at  this  subject  of  our  population  will  publish 
the  results  of  their  labour.  K.  £. 

The  Mebsev. 

(Query  680.    October  23.) 

[672.]      "And  even  one  of   the  rivers,   even  the 

anonarch  of  the  Mancunian  currents  now  resigned  up 

its  original  name  of  fielisama  and  received  another, 

from  the  marshes  and  marshy  meadows  that  skirt 

its  channel  on  both  sides  in  one  continued  line  to  the 

sea,  and  obtaining  the  descriptive  denomination  of 

Kerc-ey,   Mers-ey,   or  marshy  water." — Whittaker's 

**  history  of  Manchester,''  voL  — ,  p.  238.     This  pas- 

sagT,  from  the  above-named  history,  will  probably 

enlighten  your  correspondant "  E.  £."  as  to  the  origin 

<»f  the  name  of  the  Mersey.  W.  E.  B. 


[6T3.]    Stockpobt  Newspapebs.— Will  anyone  sup- 
ply a  list  of  the  newspapers  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Stockport,  and  give  the  dates  at  which  the 
first  numbers  appeared,  and  the  last  in  cases  where- 
the  newspaper  is  no  longer  published?  K.  E. 

.[674.]  Thomas  Leoh  Claughto!^,  Bishop  of 
RocHESTEB. — This  divine  held  the  see  of  Rochester 
from  1867  to  1877.  Am  I  right  in  presuming  him  to- 
be  the  son  of  Maria  Legh,  daughter  of  Thomas  Peter 
Legh  of  Lyme,  Esq.,  who  married  at  Winnick,  2nd 
October,  1806,  Thomas  Claughton,  Esq  ?  (See  Ear- 
waker,  II„306).    If  so,  when  and  where  was  he  bom? 

K.E. 


i^iyFicuLTY  IN  Gbttino  Habkikd  in  France. — 
The  matter  is  one  for  very  verioas  reflection.     Tho 
French  formalilies  preceding  raarnage  are   «o  ru- 
tiierouH  and   veZHtious   that  French   peoplo  livini^ 
abroad  are  often  glad  to  dispense   with  them,   an  i 
until  now  this  han  frequently  been  done  under   i  iiu 
mistaken  impresnion  that  a  marriage  solemnined  in 
any  country  according  to   the  laws  of  that  country 
was  valid  anywhere.     But  from  this  time  the  Uulu- 
■ion  will  have  to  be  diacardod.     Thus:  Buppo^in;; 
a  Frenchman  has  emigrated  to  America,  and  tiiero 
wants  to  marry  an  Amoncan  ;  before  he  can  do  ^o  in 
a  manner  that  will  remain  binding  upon  him  in  lus^ 
own  country,  he  must  send  t«  France  lo  ask  for  tho 
consent  of  his  parents,  or,  if  they  are  dead,  of  liin 
grandparents,     t^hould  this  consent   be  refused,    lio 
cannot  marry  at  all  if  under  twenty-five ;    if   over 
th.'it  age  he  must  petition  them  three  times  through 
a  public  notary,  a  fortnight  elapsing  between  each 
petition ;  and  after  these  formalities  have  been  ac- 
complished, he  must  get  a  notarial  document  set- 
ting forth  that  the  parents  have  been  asked  for  their 
consent  and  have  refused  it.     This  done,  he  must 
have  banns  published  for  a  fortnight  at  the  Blairio 
of  the  commune  where  he  was  bom  ;  and  not  till 
then  will  he  get  the  license  which  will  enable  him  to 
be  married  before  a  French  consul  abroad.     It  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  a  Frenclunan  residing  in 
some  inland  American  State  these  formalities  would 
be  very  expensive  as  well  as  tedious ;  and  yet  if  they 
be  not  fulfilled,  the  Frenchman  who  has  mai-riod 
abi-oad  may,  on  returning  to  his  own  country,  treat 
his  marriage  as  null  and  marry  again.     It  must  be 
added  that  even  when  a  Frenchman's  parents  and 
grandparents  are  dead,  he  is  bound  to  produce  cer- 
tificates of  their  decease  before  he  can  have  banns 
published ;  and  if  he  be  a  deserter  from  the  army  or 
navy,  or  a  criminal  flying  from  justice,  (even  though 
he  be  a  political  offender,)  he  cannot,  so  long  as  he 
is  absent  from  France,  have  banns  put  up  at  all. 
The  disability  affects  men  who  have  been  Roman 
Catholic  priests.    If  they  should  change  their  re- 
ligion, French  law  still  debftn  them  from  marriage 
at  home  or  abroad. 
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Saturday,  Januaby  7th,  1881. 


ROBSBT  DE  StOCKPOBT. 

[676.]  In  Lieut.-CoL  Rshwick's  History  of  Kirk- 
liam  (Chetham  Society,  voL  xcii),  page  10,  is  the 
following: — 

"Bryning  with  Kellarmergh— The  first  landowner 
here  of  whom  we  have  any  record  is  Matilda,  the  wife 
of  Robert  Stockhord,  who  with  others  held  in  2  John 
(1200-1)  a  charter  for  two  caracutes  in  Brechscrath 
Brun  and  one  in  Eelmersberg,  by  service 
of  a  fourth  part  of  a  knight's  fee;  (a)  and 
in  the  next  year  Robert  do  Stockport 
paid  10  marks  to  the  King,  instead  of  two  palfreys,  in 
confirmation  of  (probably  the  same  land)  three 
caracutes  in  Birstafbrun  and  Kelgrimesberg"  (6). 

The  same  Robert  do  Stockport,  Roger  Gemett,  and 
Thomas  de  Bethuin,  a  little  later,  held  the  fourth  part 
of  a  knight's  fee  in  Bustard  Brining  and  Kel- 
grimisorhe"  (c). 

Henby  Gbay. 

25,  Cathedral  Yard,  Manchester. 

S*roCKPOBT  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD  IN  1656. 

[676.]  William  Smith,  of  the  Herald's  College,  Red 
Dragon,  pursuivant,  in  King's  Vale-Royal  of  England 
(Bk.  2,  p.  89,  pub.  1056),  thus  describes  Stockport . — 

"  Upon  one  round  hill  hath  this  town  of  Stockport 
been  built,  the  summity,  or  top  whereof,  affords  the 
Marketplace  and  convenient  room  for  the  cliurch, 
and  for  the  parsonage ;  wliich  are  very  fair  ones ;  the 
right  of  j)resentation  belonging  to  the  worshipful 
house  of  Poynton,  the  skirt  of  the  hill  beautified  with 
numy  fair  buildings ;  and  half  about  the  skirt  of  it 
runs  Mersey  with  great  force  or  rather  fury,  under  a 
great  stone  bridge,  which  divides  them  from  Lanca- 
shire. It  is  a  great  market,  and  much  frequented  by 
dwellers  for  remote,  their  government  by  a  Maior  and 
Aldermqp ;  but  theSeignory  there,  belonging  chiefly  to 
the  ancient  barony,  here  having  been  one  of  tlie  barons 
of  the  Earls  of  Chester,  called  the  Baron  of  Stockport, 
which  hath  descended  to  the  Warren's  of  Pointon, 
whose  heir  is  now  in  minority." 

And  again : — "  We  will  but  take  a  little  view  of  a 
fair  house  at  Myle-end,the  mansion  of  William  Daven- 
port,  Esq.,  and  heir  to  Sir  William  Davenport ;  and 
next  to  that  of  Offorton  where  was  an  ancient  race  of 

a.  Rot.  Char..  2  John,  m.  8,  n.  25. 

b.  Hot.  CanoeU..  3  John,  m.  5. 
€.    Neata  de  KevUl,  foL  379. 


Winningtons,  gentlemen  of  good  worth ;  but  now  by 
marriage  come  unto  Lawrence  Wright,  gentleman,, 
and  another  part  of  the  same  Lordship  to  Henry 
Bradshaw,  a  gentleman  deservedly  well-esteemed. 
And  here  passing  over  the  Goit  to  the  Goit-hall,  a 
mansion  of  the  Davenports  of  Henbury,  we  tAke  view 
next  of  Brodbury,  the  lands  now  of  the  Ardems, 
Esquires." 

**  And  now  upon  that  water  which  not  far  off  meets 
with  Merzey,  and  is  called  Tame,  coming  out  originally 
from  Yorkshire,  but  here  divides  Cheshire  from 
Lancashire.  We  see  first  Portwood-hall,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  but  entering  into  that  long  inlet  we 
spake  of,  which  makes  the  stretched-out  first  feather 
of  our  eagle's  wing,  we  go  over  at  the  new  bridge 
beyond  Stockport ;  and  not  far  thence  we  see  Hardon* 
a  fair  house  and  great  demean  of  the  Ardems,  men  of 
good  place  and  long  continuance,  now  Hemy  Ardem's^ 
Esquire ;  from  which  leaving  on  our  right  hand,  that 
groat  mountain,  called  WTiermith  Low,  where  the 
Davenports  have  goodly  possessions ;  and  at  t^e  foot 
of  which  towards  the  Merzey,  lies  an  old  Deam  and 
Deavly  Chapel,  so  people  call  desert  places  out  of 
company  and  resort;  called  Chad-chappel,  where 
seems  to  have  been  some  Monkish  cell,  we  come  to 

Dokkenfield,  a  very  ancient  seat  of  Esquires  of  that 
name." 

At  page  44  of  book  I  we  have : — **  Stopford  (com- 
monly called  Stopport)  and  I  find  it  also  written 
Stokeport  and  Storeport,  extendeth  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  Mersey,  which  there  parteth  Cheshire 
from  Lancashire,  and  is  six  miles  oast  north-east  from 
Altrincham.  It  hath  market  every  Fryday,  and  yearly 
three  fairs;  that  is  to  say  on  Ascension  Day,  on 
Corpus  Christi  Day,  and  St.  George's  Even.  This 
town  in  times  past  belonged  to  one  of  the  same  name. 
Baron  of  Stopford,  who  had  a  daughter  and  heir 

married  to  Sir Warren,  Knt.,  about  the  days  of 

King  Henry  IV.  and  therefore  Mr  Warren,  of  Pointon, 
is  called  Baron  of  Stopford."  K.  E. 

English  Tavebn  Signs. 

[677.]  The  following  which  is  cut  from  a  i)eriodical, 
will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  readers  of  "  Xotes  and 
Queries : — "  The  cognisances  of  many  English  royal 
and  noble  houses  are  to  be  found  represented  over 
tavern-doors  side  by  side  with  "  Reid's  Stout "  and 
"  Barclay's  and  Perkin's  Porter  "  on  the  gaudy  boards 
affected  by  brewers.  Thus  the  WTiite  Hart  with  the 
Golden  Chain  was  the  badge  of  the  ill-fated  Richard 
II. ;  the  Antelope  was  that  of  his  deposer,  Henry  rv. ; 
the  Feathers  of  Henry  VI.;  the  l^Tiite  Swan  of 
Edward  of  Lancaster,  his  heir,  slain  at  Tewkesbury. 
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The  Star  was  the  heraldic  bearing  of  the  Lords  of 
Oxford ;  the  Lion  of  the  House  of  Norfolk ;  the  Sun 
of  the  House  of  York.  The  White  Horse— a 
common  sign,  aspecially  in  Kent — was  the  standard 
of  the  Saxons.  The  Puritans,  in  their  fanatic  zeal  for 
the  suppression  of  aught  appertaining  to  Popery  or 
heathendom,  changed  the  sign  of  "  The  Salutation  of 
the  Angel  and  our  Lady"  into  "The  Soldier  and 
Citizen,"  and  "The  Bacchanals"  into  "The  Bag  o' 
Nails."  Other  signs  have  suitered  like  corruption. 
"  The  Bull  and  Mouth  "  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  was 
a  corruption  of  "  The  Boulogne  Mouth,"  which  sign 
was  put  up  in  honour  of  the  destruction  of  the 
French  flotilla  at  the  mouth  of  Boulogne  Harbour  in 
the  Rei^  of  Henry  VIII.  "The  Swan  with  Two 
Necks"  is  nothing  more  than  the  swan  with  two 
nicks  or  marks  cut  from  its  upper  mandible,  in  token 
of  its  belonging  to  theVinters'  Company ;  and  soon." 

J.  Macclesfiblb. 
Stockpoet  Worthies. 
[673.]— A  paragraph  relating  to  worthies  of  Stock- 
port  and    the  neighbourhood  which  is  given  in  the 
J^tockport  Adverti<ei-\n  1825,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 
"  The  late  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  who   accompanied 
Lord  Anson  round  the  world  in  1740-44.  who  was 
afterwards  raised  to  tlio  rank  of  admiral  for  liis  ser- 
vices to  his  country,  and  who  brought  a  prize  valued 
at   half-a-million    through    the    combined    fleets  of 
Franco  and  Spain,  was  born  at  Wood  Hall,  Reddish, 
now  occupied  by  S.  Jowett,  Esq. — ^Thomas  Lowndes 
E:«5.,  librarian  to  the  Queen  of  his  late  Majesty,  was 
born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockport. — Edward 
Astley,  train-bearer  to  his  late  Majesty,  was  born  a^ 
Duckenfield. — Philip  Wyatt  Crowther,  Esq.,  Solicitor- 
General  t«>  the  city  of  London,  was  bom  in  Heaton 
Norris. — Samuel    Dixon,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city  of  London,  was  born  in  the  Hill- 
gate,  Stockport. — S.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Comptroller  of  the 
Customs  in  the  port  of  London,  was  also  bom  in  this 
town. — R.  Popper  Arden,  Lord  Alranley,  was  born  in 
the  Underbank,  in  this  town. — The  late  Sir  George 
Warren  was  born  in  the  Millgato. — ^John  Bradshaw 
Esq.,  who  passed  sentence  of  death  on  King  Chazles 
the  First,  was  bom  at  Wibbersley  Hall,  near  this 
town.— John  Shaw,  a  very  popular  divine  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  111. ;  and  Edward  Shaw,  jeweller  to  Henry 
VII.,  who,  we  believe,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Grammar  School  in  this  town,  were  born  at  Ducken- 
field,  in  this  parish.— Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  admiral  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  who,  after  along  cruise,  was 
wrecked  with  five  vessels  of  the  line  on  Scilly  Rocks, 
was  born  at  Levcnshulme,  near  Stockport." 


An  Old  Stockport  Sunday  School  Tbachkb. 
[679.]— The  Stockport  Advertiser  for  January  7th, 
1825,  announced  the  death,  "  On  Monday  last,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age,  Thomas  Piatt,  of  the  Dark  Lane 
House,     in     Bredbury."       On     the   4th  February 
the     following    memoir    of    this    gentleman    was 
given   as   read   after   a   sermon   at   the  Stockport 
Sunday  School    the    previous   Sunday    evening: — 
"In  his  early  days    he  became  a  partaker  of  ex- 
perimental religion,  and  during  a  long  life  adorned 
the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  by  his  Christian  de- 
portment and  unblemished  character.    For  more  than 
40  years  he  was  a  most  active,  zealous,  and  indefatig- 
able teacher  of  youth.     When  a  young  man  he  culti- 
vated a  taste  for  mu.sic,  and  was  a  singer  at  the  Parish 
Church.     Wishing  to  increase  the  choir  he  invited  a 
number  of  boys  and  girls  to  come  after  the  service  to 
learn  to  sing ;  but  he  found  amongst  them  many  who 
could  not  read.  He  begim  to  instruct  them,  and  spent 
his  Sabbath  evenings  in  teaching  these  youths  to  read 
the  Bible,  and  to  sing  psalms.    Thus,  in  elToct,  he  had 
established  a  Sunday  school  before  the  celebrated  Mr 
Raikes  promulgated  his  plans,  and  when  the  scheme 
was  adopted  in  Stockport,  as  in  Manchester  and  other 
large  towns,  he  W'<»  among  the  very  first  to  engage  as 
a  teacher,  and  for  many  years  had  the  management  as 
head  master  af  one  of  those  Sunday  schools,  which 
were  at  that  time  all  conducted  by  one  general  com.- 
mittee.     At  this  post  he  remained,  till  being  deserted 
by  those  who  should  have  supported  him,  and  being 
discouraged  by  their  decay  of  zeal,  he  relinquished  his 
pay,  and  joined  himself  to  this  institution  (Stockport 
Sunday  School)  as  a  gratuitous  teacher,  about  the 
year  1800 ;    of   which  he   remained  a  worthy  mem- 
ber till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  last 
month.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Bennett,  of  Hatherlow,  near  whose  chapel  he  lived, 
and  whose  ministry  he  had  attended  in  tlie  latter 
years  of  his  life.    The  life  of  the  deceased  was  marked 
by  an  unusual  degree  of  activity  and  zeal.     *  He  was 
diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord.'    He  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  the  instruction  of 
children,  and  the  affectionate  simplicity  of  his  man- 
ners, added  to  the  happy  art  he  possessed  of  unfolding 
the  trutlis  of  religion  to  the  apprehension  of   the 
youthful   mind,   rendered   him    a   most   successful 
teacher.      Many  in  this  school  give  witness  to  tlie 
effect  of  his  instructions ;    and  all  the  teachers  can 
bear  t&stimony  to  his  indefatigable  labours  amongst 
them,  till  within  the  last  four  years,  when  through 
infirmity  he  could  seldom  attend.    Occasionally,  how- 
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ever,  he  visited  Che  school  of  his  former  exertions,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  this  institution  in  which 
his  heart  and  his  prayers  were  engaged  to  his  latest 
moments.  After  a  long  life  of  benevolence,  he  died  in 
peace,  and  like  as  the  com  that  is  fully  ripe,  was 
gathered  into  the  gamer  of  his  God,  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age.*' 


Stockpobt  Stveets  and  theib  Aktiquities. 
(V(M.  672, 581.  604,  669, 668.    Oct.  15,  82,  27.    Deo  34.81.) 
[680.]    Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  awk- 
ward curve  of  the  turn  into  Great  Underbank  out  of 
Bridge-street,  on  the  right,  before  the  alteration  in 
Bridge-street  was  made.      These-  premises   at  the 
comer  were  used,  in  1816,  by  Mr  James  Lomax,  who 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  printer,  bookseller,  book- 
binder, and  stationer,  and  from  there  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Stockport  Advet'tisert   and  Cheshire,    Lan' 
cashtre,  and  Derbyshire  Weekly/  Jmtmai,  was  issued  on 
the  29th  of  March,  1822.    Its  price  was  sevenpence, 
and  it  was  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Stockport. 
At  that  time  it  was  a  perilous  venture,  for  trade  was 
not  over  brisk,  and  social  and  political  excitement 
were  rife,  and  harassed  the  minds  of  the  people.    The 
altered  premises  are  now  occupied  by  Mr  J.  H.  Hooley* 
When  Mr  Lomax  was  there,  it  was  numbered  4V 
Great  Underbank.    When  the  premises  were  taken 
down,  along  with  those  adjoining  in  Great  Under- 
bank, the  Advertiser  ofhco  was  removed  to  Warren- 
street.    Several  alterations  in  the  directory  occurred 
during  the  period  between  1836  and  1848,  when  he  is 
described  of  "So.  35,  Great  Underbank.   The  thorough- 
fare, both   at  the  top  of  Great  Underbank  and  in 
•  Bridge-street,  was  narrow  and  inconvenient,  and  the 
alteration  was  considered  a  great   boon.      Of  the 
premises  next  door— No.   49,  Great  Underbank,    in 
1816-17 — we  have  no  definite  account.    I  have  been 
informed  they  were  occupied  by  a  Mr  John  Lee,  as  a 
baker  and  flour  dealer,  and  in  1826  by  Mr  William 
Wright,  in  the  same  business.    In  1832,  Mr  William 
Barber   was  there  carrying   on    the  business   of   a 
chemist  and  druggist.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact  no  one 
of  this  name  can  be  found  in  the  previous  directories, 
but  in  1832  we  find  four  of  that  name,  two  of  whom 
were  bakers  and  flour  dealers  in  Chestergate ;  a  third 
a  hairdresser  in  Lower  Hillgate;  and  the  cliemist  and 
druggist  above-named ;  in  subseqent  directories,  this 
name  can  be  traced.  In  1836  they  increased  to  eight, 
and  in  1841  dwindled,  down  to  three  ;  and  the  family 
of  this  name  can  be  traced  to  a  very  recent  period.  . 


In  1836,  a  watch  and  clock  maker,  whoso  eccentricitie 
excited  public  attention,  was  located  hero  up  to  a 
period  beyoad  1848.  In  1851  his  name  disappears 
from  the  directory.  A  laughable  anecdote  is  told  of 
his  sojourning  to  the  Wellington  Bridge  Inn,  where 
the  free  and  accepted  Masonry  Lodge,  Unity,  was 
held,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  grand  secret. 
The  lodge  was  held  in  the  lower  room,  which  looks 
over  Chestei-gate.  There  is  an  entrance  from  the  old 
Wellington  Steps,  which  was  also  used  by  them.  At 
that  time  there  were  some  young  professional  gentle- 
men who  were  members,  who  loved  a  joke;  and  we 
may  say,  when  the  viligant  Tyler  came  to  make  his 
inspection,  he  cried  out,  "A  coward,  a  coward,'' 
whereupon  a  rush  was  made.  Ho  was  tied  by  the 
arms  and  blindfolded  ;  his  hat  was  filled  with  soot,  to 
which  water  was  added,  and  placed  upon  his  head, 
and  it  ran  down  his  face  and  clothing,  and  after  this 
indignity  he  was  thrust  out  of  the  door  and  released, 
and  managed  to  find  his  way  home.  Luckily,  the 
night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  no  one  observed  his 
condition.  There  was  an  archway  adjoining,  which 
afforded  an  entrance  to  the  back  premises  in  Under- 
bank, leading  to  those  of  the  adjoining  building. 
Some  old  premises  were  taken  down,  including,  I  am 
told,  a  portion  of  Ardem  HaU,  to  mako  way  for  the 
New  Cloth-  Hall,  a  neat  row  of  shops.  In  Great 
Underbank,  there  dwelt  other  worthies— Mr  Newton, 
brushmaker;  Mr  Scott,  ironmonger;  Mr  BitheU, 
White  Lion ;  Mr  James  Smith,  printer ;  and  Mr  Tumer» 
music-seller,  and  others,  who  have  now  passed  away. 

E.  H. 
The  Goyt  and  the  Tame. 
(No8.  502, 608,  6G8.    Ang.  97,  Sep.  2, Oct.  8.) 
[681.]    In  [563],  the  description  of  the  course  of  the 
Mersey,  from  King's  "  Vale-Royal  of  England,"  has 
been  already  given.    I  now  subjoin  those  of  the  Goyt 
and  the  Tame.     They  are  to  be  found  Bk.L,  p.  24. 
"  The  Goit  springeth  in  Maxfeld  Forrest,  and  keepeth 
his  course  directly  north,  to  TaphaJl  and  Shawcross, 
taking  in  on  the  east  aide  two  or  three  small  rivers, 
and  is  a  limit  between  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  until 
fall  into  the  Mersey,  which  is  not  far  from  Goyt 
HaU ;  the  space  of  nine  miles  or  thereabouts,"    "  The 
Taume  springeth  in  Yerksliire,   at  a  village  called 
Taume,  and  parteth  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  asunder 
All  his  course,  which  is  from  Michelhurst  to  Staley 
Hall,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Duckenfield,  Denton,  Red- 
ish,  and  so  near  Stopford  falleth  into  the  Mersey, 
where  it  giveth  over  both  name  and  office.  The  whole 
course   is  about  10  miles."      There  are  two  other 
passages  which  are  worth  adding:   *< Between  this 
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(Norbury)  and  tho  Goit  water  lios  Torkinton,  giving 
name  to  gentlemen  that  tkere  have  their  seat,  and 
have  had  their  breeding ;  beyond  which  we  come  next 
to  Merpool,  and  there  the  Goit  mith  Merzey."  p.  91. 
At  page  3,  Bk.  2,  Mr  William  Webb,  M.A.,  says  that 
"Cheshire,  upon  the  east,  Is  bounded  by  a  river 
falling  from  high  mountains  in  or  near  to  the  afore- 
mentioned part  of  Yorkshire,  whoso  name  1  find  to  be 
Erwin  Brook;  or  as  some  have  itErwel  Brook,  though 
others  also  cr.ll  this  by  tho  name  of  Mersey,  which 
parts  the  shire  of  Derbyshire  on  the  said  east  side  so 
far  as  till  it  yield  up  that  office  unto  another  river 
ciUed  the  Goit."  K.E. 


[682.]  The  Phince  op  Wales's  Income. — I  see 
in  tho  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  of  May,  1818, 
the  following :— "  A.D.,  1329.  Edward,  the  heroic 
Black  Princo,  created  Duke  of  Cornwall,  the  first 
creation  of  a  duke  in  this  kingdom ;  and  1837,  the 
Duchy  settled,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  on  the  eldest  son 
of  the  King,  who  from  the  day  of  his  birth  has  the 
entire  livery  of  all  the  possessions  connected  with  the 
Duchy,  including  the  duty  on  the  coinage  of  tin.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  the  present 
Prince  of  Wales  receives  duty  from  all  tin  or  tin-ore 
got  in  Cornwall  at  the  present  time  ? 

Thos.  Winteb  Lomas. 


Satubdat,  Jakuaby  14th,  1881. 


ffrocKPOBT  IN  1825. 
[683.]    In  1825  Mr   Edward  Baines  published  his 
^History,   Directory,   and  Gazetteer,"  and  coupled 
with  a  list  of  the  principal  residents,  manufacturers, 
and  tradesmen,  gave  the  following  account  of 

STOCKPOBT. 

Though  not  strictly  within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
this  work,  Stockport  is  so  closely  connected,  both  by 
trade  and  local  situation,  with  the  county  of  Lancast^ 
as  to  claim  a  brief  notice.  The  Lancashire  township 
of  Heaton  Norris,  though  separated  from  Stockport 
by  the  Mersey,  is  generally  considered  as  a  component 
part  of  the  town,  in  the  same  way  that  Salford  is  con- 
ndered  as  a  part  of  Manchester. 

Formerly  the  town  was  incotporated,  and  even  now 
a  mayor  is  now  appointed,  but  tb«  affioe  is  nominal. 


the  government  of  the  town  and  the  direction  6f  the 
police  being  in  the  hands  of  tho  resident  and  neigh- 
bouring magistrates,!  and  three  constables,  who  in 
turn  sit  daily  at  tlie  Police  Office,  and  once  a  fortnight 
hold  a  petty  se.ssions.  The  lord  of  the  manor  (or  the 
lady,  as  at  present)  holds  a  court  leet  and  a  court 
baron  twice  in  the  year.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  leet 
is  co-extensive  with  the  township  of  Stockport ;  and 
at  the  Michaelmas  Court,  the  mayor,  constables,  and 
other  officers  of  the  town  are  annually  appointed. 
The  lord  or  lady  of  the  manor  appoints  the  two  con- 
stables ;  but  the  mayor  is  chosen  by  the  jury  at  this 
court,  out  of  four  burgesses,  nominated  by  the  head 
of  the  manor,  and  by  him  or  her  returned  to  the  jury 
who  appoint  the  other  officers  to  the  number  of  50,  all 
of  whom  are  sworn  into  their  respective  offices  by  the 
steward  at  an  adjourned  court  for  that  purpose.^ 

In  the  time  of  civil  wars  Stopworth,  as  it  was  then 
called,  was  occupied  by  tho  Parliamentary  forces  from 
Manchester,  but  Prince  Rupert.,  after  a  smart  conflict, 
carried  the  town  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  made 
the  garrison  prisoners.  On  the  advance  of  Prince 
Charles  and  his  forces  from  Manchester,  in  the  year 
1745,  Stockport  Bridge,  like  the  bridge  at  Warrington, 
was  broken  down  to  impede  the  march  of  the  rebels^ 
an^  the  prince  was  obliged  to  ford  the  Mersey  at  this 
place,  immersed  to  the  waist  in  water. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Stockport,  dedicated  to  St 
Mary,  is  a  modem  building,  erected  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Act  of  George  III.  cap.  165,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  edifice,  which,  being  built  of  friable  stone, 
had  become  ruinous.  The  living  is  a  valuable  rectory, 
in  the  patronage  of  Lady  Viscountess  Bulkeley,  and 
the  Rev.  Charles  Kenrick  Presoot,  M.A.,  is  the  incum- 
bent. St.  Peter's  Church  is  a  plain  but  handsome 
brick  building,  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  William 
Wright,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1765 ;  the  new  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Thomas,  built  by  the  commissioners  under 
the  Million  Act,  at  a  cost  of  £1,600,  was  begun  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1822,  and  is  now  nearly  finished. 

TheWedeyan  Methodists  have  three  chapels  here: 
HiUgate  chapel,  built  in  1762,  rebuilt  in  1778,  and  en- 
larged in  1700;  Park  Chapel,  built  in  1807;  and 
Edgeley  Chapel,  built  in  1817.  This  commonity  have 
also  a  new  and  commodious  chapel  now  erectingciA 
Tiviot  Dale,  which  will  be  opened  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  1825,     The  New  Methodist  Conneadon 

♦  Tbonas  William  T*ttoii,  Kti^  IfHr  X«l*l«od,  M- 
BaHulHiry  PiTot  HnraplnWTS,  Biiq.,  O.  W.  Hevfton,  Biq.,  aid  X 

^*}^^MS[^f<SSiira,vQLkp.88B.oa  ttM  aaftboiltjsfas 
■towtfAoltte 
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have  a  chapel  in  London  Place,  called  Mount  Tabor, 
built  in  1798.  The  other  places  of  worship  are  a  Bap- 
tbt  chapel,  in  Ueaton  Lane;  three  Independent 
chapels,  namely,  one  in  Heaton  Norris,  a  second  in 
Waterloo  Road,  and  the  third,  called  the  Tabomacle 
Chapel,  in  HUlgate ;  the  Unitarians  have  a  chapol  in 
High-street ;  the  Catholic  Chapel  is  in  Edgelcy ;  and 
the  Friends*  Meeting-house  in  Hillgate.  To  every 
church  and  chapol  in  Stockport  a  Sunday  school  is 
attached,  and  the  emulation  and  zeal  manifested  in 
this  place  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
is  highly  exemplary,  as  will  appear  from  the  subjoined 
returns  of  those  schools  in  May,  1825 : — 


Church. 

Children. 

High-street       

800 

Edward-street     

760 

Churchgato      

950 

^2510 

Schools  for  all  denominations. 

Stockport      

2@98 

Brinksway 

255 

Heaviley       ...    

240 

Heaton  M-srsoy 

432 

Lancashire  Hill    

340 

3965 

Wesloyan  Schools. 

St.  Petersgato 

773 

Portwood      

483 

Edgoloy     

802 

Brentnall-street    

548 

Newbridge  Lane     

250 

2336 

Mdthodist  Now  Connexion 

Sciiools. 

Mount  Tabor        

339 

Heaton  Lane    

180 

549 

Making  a  total  of  9,380  children  in.^tructed  by  about 
700  teachers,  principally  gratuitous. 

A  spacious  school-house  of  brick,  four  stories  high, 
132  feet  long  and  57  foot  in  width,  was  erected  by 
subscription  for  the  use  of  children  of  all  denomina- 
tion in  1805  at  a  cost  of  £5,500,  which  is  said  to  bo  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

The  Free  Grammir  School  of  Stockport  was 
founded  in  the  year  1487,  by  Sir  Edmund  Shaa,  gold- 
smith and  alderman  of  London,  and  is  free  **  to  al 
manor  poi'son's  children,  and  other  that  woll  come  to 
lenie."§  The  Dispensary,  of  which  Lady  Viscountess 
Warron-Bulkeley  is  patroness,  was  established  in  1792, 
mnd  the  small  handsomo  edifice  in  which  it  is  now  held 


f  8o  9^y  Sir  Kdmiwd  Hhi^'t  will;  bat  tha  Mhool ii  iMt  free 
«l  prMcnt,  all  tha  aoholor*  i«T. 


was  erected  five  years  afterwards.  To  this  institution 
a  House  of  Recovery  has  been  added,  and  the  expen- 
ditAiro  for  the  support  of  both  amounts  to  about 
£1,000  per  annum.  Of  the  benefit  it  confers  some 
estimate  may  be  formed  from  upwards  of  2,000 
patients  having  been  admitted  from  the  25th  March, 
1824,  to  the  25th  Marcli,  1825,  the  principal  part  of 
whom  were  discharged  cured. 

Silk  was  the  original  manufacture  of  this  town,  and 
the  first  mills  in  England  for  winding  and  tlirowing 
silk  on  the  Italian  principle  are  said  to  have  been  es- 
tablished here.  The  superior  advantages  of  tlie  cotton 
trado  induced  the  proprietors,  at  a  subicqueat  period, 
to  turn  their  machinsry  to  the  spinning  of  that 
article,  and  cotton  is  now  the  staple  manufacture  of 
the  place.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  silk  spinners  still, 
but  there  w  not  one  silk  mill  in  the  parish,  while  in 
the  town  of  Stockport,  including  Portwood  and 
Heaton  Norris,  there  are  47  cotton  factories,  worked 
by  62  steam  engines  and  water  wheeU  of  the  aggre- 
gate power  of  1,880  horses,  exclusive  of  four  steam 
engines  used  in  calico  printing,  one  in  grinding  com, 
and  three  in  machine  making,  forming  a  total  of  70 
engine?  of  the  power  of  1,960  horses.  Within  the 
same  limits  tliero  are  5,730  power  looms,  chiefly  worked 
by  steam  engines.  A  woollen  manufactory,  unique  in 
its  kind,  has  boon  recently  established  here  by  Peter 
Marsland,  Esq.,  wherein  woollen  cloth  is  woven  by 
machinery,  and  the  fabrics,  which  have  not  been 
thought  unworthy  of  the  Royal  countenance,  are  said 
to  be  equal  in  texture  to  the  finest  and  most  silky  of 
the  French  cbtlis.  There  is  also  an  immense  calico- 
printing  establUhment  connected  with  blue-dye 
worlcs,  Siiid  to  bo  the  mo.3t  extensive  in  Europe.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  this  estab- 
lishment from  the  average  duty  paid  on  the  goods 
printed,  amounting  at  each  six  we 3k 3  sitting  to  from 
£11,000  to  £12,000,  estimated  at  1,270,000  yards.  The 
concern  is  carried  on  by  Messrs  T.  Marsland  and  Son. 
The  manufacture  of  hats  has  long  boen  a  consider- 
able  branch  of  business  in  Stockport,  and  all  those 
various  trades  and  processes  are  much  facilitated  by 
the  abundance  of  coal  brought  from  Worth,  Poynton^ 
Norbury,  and  the  neighbouring  districts  on  the  Man- 
chester and  Ashton  canal,  which  joins  the  Peak  Forest 
canal,  and  a  branch  of  which  extends  to  Stockport, 
thus  opening  a  water  communication  with  all  the 
prinsipal  trading  towns  of  the  kingdom.  An  attempt 
was  made  some  years  ago  to  establish  a  Muslin  Hall  in 
this  place,  and  a  large  circular  brick  building,  erected 
by  the  late  Sir  George  Warren  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  castle,  was  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  but 
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the  project  failed,  and  the  building  is  now  an  inn. 

The  population  of  Stockport  attained  an  increase  of 
one-third  within  the  first  20  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. In  1801  the  numbers  were  14,830,  in  1811  they 
amounted  to  17,545,  and  in  1821  to  21,726,  and  the 
ratio  of  augmentation  has  by  no  means  diminished 
during  the  lost  four  years.  Wealth  and  numbers  give 
rise  to  public  improvements.  During  the  session  of 
Parliament  of  1825,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained 
for  incorporating  a  coal  gas  light  company  in  Stock- 
port, and  another  Act  was  obtained  by  Peter  Marsland, 
Esq.,  for  the  better  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place  with  water.  A  very  important  improvement  is 
also  now  in  progress,  involving  an  expense  of  £30,000, 
by  which  the  Manchester  and  Buxton  Road  will  be 
carried  from  Heaton  Chapel,  half  a*mlle  north  of 
Stockport,  over  a  bridge  at  an  elevation  of  47  feet 
above  the  Mersey,  with  arches  over  several  streets, 
extending  to  Rowcroft  Smithy,  at  the  southern  extre- 
znity  of  th3  town  a  mile  beyond  the  bridge,  thereby 
avoiding  the  narrow,  precipitous,  and  dangerous  road 
through  the  streets  of  Stockport. 

On  tlie  29th  of  March,  1822,  a  vehicle  of  public 
communication  was  established  by  Mr  J.  Lomax, 
called  the  Stockport  Advertiser,  which  newspaper  con- 
tinues to  bo  published  weekly  by  him  on  the  Friday. 

The  ancient  chartered  market  is  still  hold  on  Friday, 
at  which  a  large  quantity  of  cheese,  the  staple  product 
of  the  county  of  Cheshire,  is  sold,  and  the  market  con- 
tinues till  Saturday  night  for  butchers' meat  and  other 
provisions.  There  are  now  four  annual  fairs,  namely, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  tlie 
21st  of  MAy  (for  cattle),  and  the  23rd  of  October. 

Stockport  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  manufac- 
turing town ;  it  is  close  built  and  in*egular,  in  some 
parts  very  precipitous,  with  an  ascent  from  the  north 
which  renders  it  difficult  of  access.  At  a  distance  the 
houses  on  the  hill  seem  piled  upon  those  in  the  valley, 
the  base  of  the  one  ranging  with  the  roofs  of  the 
other.  The  surrounding  scenery  is,  however,  bold  and 
beautifully  picturesque.  The  prospect  on  every  side 
is  rich  in  wood  and  water.  The  Tame  and  the  Goyt 
are  seen  winding  through  the  valley  at  the  east  of  the 
town  to  their  confluence  a  little  below  Portwood 
Bridge,  where  their  united  stream  takes  the  name  of 
The  Mersey — the  ancient  boundary  of  the  Saxon  king- 
doms of  Mercia  and  Northumbria,  and  the  continually 
expanding  division  line  between  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  Irish  Sea.  The  town 
stretches  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river  in  the  form 
of  a  large  amphitheatre ;  and  the  manufactories,  rising 
in  tiers  above  each  other,  when  lightei  with  the 


brilliant  gaseous  vapour  of  modem  discovery,  present 
in  the  evenings  of  the  winter  months  a  towering  illu- 
mination of  the  imposing  grandeur  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  convey  an  adequate  idea. 

The  reference  made  to  Mr  Peter  Marsland,  and  Royal 
patronage  is  borne  out  in  a  paragraph  taken  from  the 
Globe  and  Traveller,  wliich  appears  in  the  Stockport 
Advertiser  for  March  18, 1825. 

Mr  Peter  Marsland,  of  Stockport,  has  for  some  time 
past  been  weaving  wooUen  by  steam,  an  undertaking 
in  which  he  is  eminently  contributing  to  the  welfare 
of  his  country.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  piece  of  blue  cloth,  which  he  has  woven  for 
his  Majesty,  and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  finest  and 
most  perfect  fabric  ever  exhibited.  His  Majesty's 
tailor,  Mr  Weston,  has  compared  it  with  some  French 
doth  worn  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  when  here,  and 
woven  expressly  for  him,  and  which  he  then  thought 
the  finest  ho  had  ever  seen.  He  says  Mr  Marsland's 
is  much  superior,  and  that  indeed  there  is  no  com- 
parison in  quality.  It  has  long  been  a  common  boast 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands  that  we  could  not 
equal  their  broad  cloth.  Mr  Marsland  has  answered 
it,  and  he  is  proving  more  and  more  that  the  industry 

of  that  neighbourhood  is  far  from  its  climax. 

J.  R. 

MRS  MATTBSW  MAYEB. 

[684.]  The  Advertiser  for  May  27th,  1825,  records  the 
death  of  Mrs  Mayer,  relict  of  the  late  Mr  Matthew 
Mayer,  of  Calo  Green,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age.  Mrs 
Mayer  was  the  mother  of  Mr  Joseph  Mayer,  whoso 
name  is  so  honourably  associated  with  the  Stockport 
Sunday  School,  and  the  following  particulars  are 
given  of  her : — 

This  excellent  woman  was  a  native  of  the  city 
of  Bristol,  but  for  more  than  half  a  century 
she  lived  in  our  town  an  ornament  to  her  Christian 
profession.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  strong  and 
vigorous  mind,  which  had  been  cultivated  by  a  liberal 
education,  and  enlarged  by  her  extensive  reading,  her 
general  information  rendered  her  company  and  her 
correspondence  both  entertaining  and  highly  valuable. 
In  early  life  her  heart  was  imbued  with  religious 
principles,  and  her  character  formed  on  the  Christian 
model ;  and  adding  great  urbanity  of  manners  to  an 
ardent  and  unaffected  piety,  she  strive  to  make  all 
about  her  good  and  happy.  By  her  death,  not  only  her 
immediate  friends  and  dependents,  but  her  poor  neigh- 
bours, to  whom  she  was  a  constant  benefactress,  have 
sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  Of  her  it  might  tinily 
be  said  that  kindness,  meekness,  and  comfort  were  on 
her  tongue,  and  if  there  was  any  virtue,  or  if  there 
was  any  praise,  she  thought  on  those  things . 
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A  correspondent,  under  the  signature  of  **  T.  B." 
communicated  the  following  elegaic  verses  on  Mr 
Mayer's  death : 

7anen«l  honeun  v«it  thelUiutiiotu  dMd. 

BmbUsou'd  Bontoheooii  *ud  mariuoreAa  reit ; 
Ltt  is  of  VBUown  in  woiUm  of  windom  tdd, 

Vlrtne's  Uit  form  in  okiwi :  laQga<«go  drMs'd. 

Honoarii  immrrtiil  wait  upon  tbe  good, 
Th«  memory  of  eaitb — tho  bliMo  of  he«v«n ; 

Eteruitjr  {-.rthuiiiau  olda  a  page. 
And  (here  by  stirinphtir^  their  uiune«  are  grAT*u. 

Thy  form  no  monnmental  shrine  nnf Vds, 

No  oourteoiM  epimph  thy  vorth  leoords; 
Vor  ektqnence  In  viii'  log  gmoe  nrmy'd, 

lo  tell  thy  virtues  leudd  bar  silvery  woids. 

Bfit,ohi  Hffeetioa's  tiibvite— silent  teers, 

y  irtu«H  fiiir  meod  -  the  praii*««  of  the  J  us^, 
Chftiity'N  h  noun— bledfiags  from  tbe  iKV»r. 

Tbvae  follow  thee,  as  vh  ides  their  substaaee  most. 

Th<  re  Ures  a  bird— or  s  ^  tradition  tells  — 
i)f  nol>l<e  p  'n.  in  ({luiioos  plames  array'd; 

Coloorrf,  moHt  brilliant,  cover  all  iti«  form, 
And  Bparkliug  eyes  burst  forth  it'*  cre«ti4  head. 

It  seeks  thu  d^pth-t  of  nnfreqaentrd  sha-les, 

While  HgeH  mil  awoy  it  live*  and  sings  ; 
At  length  ii  intllU  its  own  fnaereal  pile 

And  fixes  it  with  the  waiting  ol  its  wings. 

It  dies — qaiok  from  its  dnst  aseeiid>i 

Another  Phouix  blighter  than  before; 

Tba<i  thou  axt  none,  unt  lirei  thyiia«ge  still, 
la  fund  reiueinbrauoe,  sn  I  in  Chri«tiau  storo. 

Yes.  *hon  art  gone— g'tne  to  a  happier  sorna. 
To  taste:  bliiiM  irom  the  f^nut— to  live  uu  high ; 

T*  etchADge  tuiltKimti.  Riufa  wjrli  bwlow, 
For  bright,  eternal  mansions  iu  the  skj. 

J.  R. 


Kepi  f  e0« 

The  Mbsset. 

(Nob.  684,  67iL— Oct.  i2,  Dec.  81.) 

[685.]    I  have  received  the  following  interesting 

letter  from  Professor  Walter  W.  Skeat,  who  holds  the 

chair  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Cambridge.    I  had  written 

to  ask  his  opinion  of  tho  etymologies  suggested  in 

(684)  and  (672)  :— 

CAmbil4ge. 
Dear  Sir,— I  really  eaa*t  teU  the  etymology  of  M$riey  witboat 
doeameotary  CTiilenue,  wbieh  I  o«iiuot  flud.  Some  tud  ohaitar 
aight  teil  OS ;  but  thvre  is  no  menti  «n  of  it  in  Kemule's  charters. 
Bail  know  enough  Buglis't  to  Mae  thut  both  theetymologi«s  yon 
neuUon  are  niiupiy  impossible.  **  Mereta's  nver"  wotUd  hikve 
beenmorcna  ealn  Auglo-^^axun,  in  %hioh  there  i<i  no  s  what- 
ever. Ifarsh  is  A*  S.in«rtc;  this  would  be  m^rse-sa;  and  it 
sroold  now  tie  eallud  MartheUt  «hich  it  is  no^  i'hero  is  a  D{a«e 
•ailed  Mertey  in  Ksstjc,  of  uhlob  the  etymol  )gy  is  uistinotiy  de* 
«lared  In  the  A.  H.  Chxonlole  (uuder  the  year  895)  to  be  irom 
Jferss  <p.,  t «.,  island  iu  the  mere  or  piMd  ;  where  vure»  is  the 
gen.  ease  of  mertt  a  mere,  pool,  (^f  ooQr«e  the  same  etymology 
woiald  be  quite  poevible  f«r  tbe  river  too ;  OHiy  it  makes  bo  sort 
of  aeose.  I  suppose  you  oau  hardly  explain  ii  as  named  from 
any  island  therein ;  aud  then,  again,  where  is  the  mere  ?  I  am 
Mtry  I  oannoc help  1^^\  bowerer,  this  is  better  than  gneea- 
vuKic— Xoon  sinoeiely,  W.  W.  Sjckat. 

K.  E. 

Last  Mbetiko  of  the  Stockpobt  Coubt  Leet. 

(Noi.  512,  583.— Sep.  3. 17.) 
[686.]    On  Thursday,  21st  October,  1858,  tlie  last 


meeting  of  the  Court  Leet  of  the  Manor  and  Barony 
of   Stockport,  was   held  at  the  Court  House.     The 
deputy-steward  on  this  occasion  was  Mr  Henry  Cop- 
pock,  and  on  his  right  hand  sat  the  Mayor,  Mr  Wm. 
Williamson.    After  the  usual  proclamation  was  made 
by  the  Bailiff,  Mr  Larkum,  for  opening  the  Court,  the 
following  jury  answered  to  their  names : — Mr  Alder- 
man Chapman  (foreman),  Mr  Alderman  Ormo,  Mr 
Alderman  Brooks,  Mr  Alderman  Hallum,  Mr  Alderman 
Waterhouse,  Mr  Councillor  Heginbotham,  Mr  Coimcil- 
lor  Sanderson,  Mr  Samuel  Bann,  Mr  William  Bottoms, 
Mr  Joseph  Braddock,  Mr  Thomas  Haigh,  Mr  J»hn 
Heginbotham,  Mr  Samuel  Walker,  and  Mr  Thomas 
Whalley.    After  the  jury  had  been  sworn,  the  Depwty- 
steward  charged  them,  telling  them  how  in  former 
times  the   presentments  of  that  Court  would  have 
enabled  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  to  send  felons  for  trial 
at  Chester,  and  on  conviction  to  receive  them,  and,  if 
the  crime  were  capital,  execute  them  on  the  Castle 
Hill.    "  That  Court  had,"  he  said,  « in  days  gone  by, 
other  duties  to  perform.    It  had  to  receive  suit  and 
service,  to  fine  tenants  of  the  Manor  for  nuisances  and 
other  matters,  in  reference  to  their  respective  duties. 
Where  other  Courts  were  not  held,  and  where  distance 
was  an  object,  the  Court  had  supplied  a  want  to  the 
community.    But  at  that  time,  with  the  assizes  and 
the  sessions,  with  tho  facilities  of  raiU-oad  communi- 
cation, and  by  the  legislation  of  the  previous  25  years, 
every  useful  power  of  the  Court  had  been  taken  away ; 
it  had,  in  fact,  no  vitality  for  good."    He  referred  to 
a  publication  by  Mr  Ashworth,  formerly  steward  of 
tho  Court,  and  told  how  he,  as  Town  Clerk  of  Stock- 
port, had  once  been  summoned  to  do  suit  and  service 
and  to  take  up  his  freedom  as  a  burgess,  and  how  he 
had  decided.    The  purchase  of  the  manorial  tolls  and 
rights  had,  at  length,  vested  all  power  in  the  Borough 
Corporation,  and  the  only  useful   function  left  tho 
Court  Leet  was  tho  appointment  of  constables.   Atter 
the  charge  the  jury  retired,  and  the  Court  adjourned 
till  four,  at  which  hour,  through  their  foreman,  they 
reported  they  had  no  presentment  to  make ;  on  which 
tho  Deputy-steward  thanked  the  jury  for  their  services, 
and  adjourned  the  Court  to  Saturday  morning,  at  11 
o'clock,  to  swear  in  the  constables  and  proclaim  the 
fair.    For  farther  details  see  the  local  papers  of  tho 
day.  K.  E. 

Stockpobt  Stbeets  and  their  Antiquities. 
(Nos.  572,  aTS-Oot.  15,  Dec.  81.) 
[687.]    Much  more  information  might  be  gathered 
up  respecting  Great  Underbank  but  time  and  space 
will  not  allow  it.     We  cannot,  however,  pass  un- 
noticed two  shops  which  stand  opposite  us  when 
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coming  along  towards  the  White  Lion  Inn,  now  occu- 
pied as  a  tobacco  shop  and  the  other  portion  as  a  shoe 
shop,  where  the  late  Mr  Joseph  Rayner,  chemist  and 
druggist,  for  a  long  period  carried  on  the  business  of 
a  chemist  and  druggist  very  successfully.   We  find  his 
name  recorded  in  the  directory  for  1810-17,  amongst 
nine  other  worthy  competitors.      In  1825  there  were 
10  and  Mr  Rayner,  and  Mr  Haywood,  Lower  Hillgate, 
are  rankoi  ag  apothecaries.     Mr  Rivyiier  was  much 
respected  by  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  earn  their  bread 
by  the    sweat  of  their  brow  ;    amongst  these  and 
others  he  obtained  considerable  fame  as  a  dentist. 
Miny  flockjd  to  him  for  aid,  and  he  applied  his  skil- 
ful hand  very  successfully  in  allaying  the  dreadful 
pangs  of  that  pla^^ue  of  our  liuman  nature  by  the  ex- 
traction of  the  «  old  and  convicted  foe,"  as  he  termed 
decayed  teeth.    Over  his  door  was  placed  t!ie  arms  of 
the  Company  of  the  Apothecaries,  with    its  Latin 
motto,  "Opiferque  per    orbem  dicor,"  which  in  the 
days  of  youth  I  Wiis  wont  to  read  out  with  consider- 
able pri'i  J,  in  ord-^r  to  show  .some  proficiency  had  been 
made  in  tho  dead  languages.    He  was  a  man  whose 
heart  was  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  one 
who  did  not  faU  to  use  his  talents  for  the  benefit  of 
those  around  him,  for  he  was  always  ready  to  take  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.    A  remarkable  event  occurred  to  him  in  con- 
sequence of  his  supposed  compUcitv  in  the  production 
of  a  certain  pampWet,  the  publication  of  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  great  turnout  amongst  the  opera- 
tives employed  in  the  cotton  trade,  which  began  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1828,  and  continued  for  30  weeks. 
This  contained  a  series  of  stinging,  satirical,  poetical 
effusions  ;   its  title  is  "  The  demagogues  Bate  Hall 
family,  or  a  peap  at  the  times  ;  a  collection  of  poems 
by    Coriolanus    Stoam    Loom,  of   Bullock   Smithy. 
Shark,  printer,  Newfoundland,  1829."    The  first  is  en- 
titled  "  A  mysterious  dream,"  and  bears  the   date, 
Stockport,  3rd  March,  1829,  in  which,  under  the  guise 
of  heathen  mythology,  the  doings  of  those  who  were 
foremost  in  the  fight  against  the  operatives  arc  at- 
tacked  with  unmerciful  severity,  but  it  fanned  tlio 
flame  of  di£Content  and  increased  the  bitterness  and 
acrimony    between    the    contending  pai-ties.      The 
dream  consists  of  26  lines,  and  this  is  foUowed  by  the 
«  Bate  Hall  family,"  30  veraes,  in  which  the  leading 
m  mufacturers  of  that  day  aie  described  in  anytliing 
but  complimentary   terms,   alluding   to   a    placard 
issued  by  Uiem.     Anotlier  poem,  filUng  over  three 
octavo  pages,  follows  a  continuation  of  the  « Bate 
HaU  family"—"  A  peep  into  the  Budget ;"  and  "The 
slave  driver's  dialogue"  concludes  this  singular  pro- 


duction. It  matters  not  who  the  writer  might  be  but 
the  stinging  lash  of  truthful  satire  did  its  work.  En- 
raged and  baffled  by  this  letter  and  cutting  rebuke, 
the  vengeance  of  the  law  must  fall  on  the  miscreant's 
head.  Its  effects  wepe  manifested  by  an  indictment 
for  libel  against  this  respectable  tradesman 
at  the  Chester  Assizes.  It  is  a  voluminous 
document,  containing  several  counts  in  which  his  of- 
fending is  particularly  described,  but  it  failed  and  he 
came  off  victorious.  £•  H. 

Stockport  Pjiintbd  Pamphlets. 

(No.  2.    Feb.  12.) 

[688.]  "  The  glorious  first  of  February,  1849,  con- 
taining observations  on  the  beneficial  effects  already 
experienced  from  the  partial  abolition  of  monopolies, 
and  the  probable  future  extraordinary  advantages 
likely  to  result  in  a  commercial,  economical,  fiscal, 
social,  and  political  point  of  view,  from  '  heir  entire 
extinguishment. — Stockport.  Printed  and  published 
by  Edwin  H.  King,  14,  Bridge-street.  May  be  had  at 
all  booksellers.  1849."  This  forms  the  title  pa^e  of 
an  anonymous  pamphlet  of  18  pages,  dated  February 
27th,  1849.  K.  E. 


[689.]    Tbucehian  Abchers  of  Stockpobt. — ^What 
is  known  about  this  body  of  men.  K.  E. 

[690,]  Stockport  Chubchyard. — May  I  ask  Notes 
and  Queries  if  anyone  remembers  the  churchyard, 
Churchgate,  opposite  the  Dog  and  Partridge  being^ 
open,  that  is,  improved  with  a  fence,  as  in  many 
country  places  where  thorouglifares  pass  tlirough  the 
yard,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  present 
fence,  iron  and  stone,  were  not  there,  say  70  years  ago. 
Last  year  when  a  sewer  was  put  in  I  am  told  that 
human  bones  were  turned  up  by  the  w^orkmon,  and  I 
can  remember  being  told  when  a  child  that  people 
were  buried  in  the  road. — What  is  the  age  of  the  pre- 
sent church,  I  believe  it  is  one  of  Sir  C.  Wren's  ? — Can 
anyone  say  when  the  old  red  sandstone  church  was 
erected,  and  what  portion  was  removed  for  the  pre- 
sent structure,  leaving  the  old  chancel. 

Cheltenham.  C.  W. 


AUSTRALIA    A8   A  TliA   UiUNKINO     UOUNTUY.—  Ko- 

cent  reiunid  sliow  Ihai  Autttralia  is,  next  lu  Chiim, 
the  greatest  tea  drinking  country  in  the  world,  tiie 
consuinption  per  head  being  71b.,  aa  against  4*8  lb. 
in  the  Uaitea  KinjEdoisu     ^     • 
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Satubday,  Januaby  2l8T,  1882. 


Notes. 

The  Law  of  Sabbath  Breaking. 

[691.]  The  following  extracts,  given  many  years 
ago  in  our  columns,  will  probably  be  interesting. 
They  comprise  laws  relating  to  Sabbath  breaking : — 

Tradesmen,  Artificers,  and  Labourers  in  General. — 
Tradesmen,  artificers,  labourers,  •r  other  persons, 
doing  or  exercising  any  worldly  labour,  business,  or 
work  of  their  ordinaiy  callings,  on  the  Lord's  Day ; 
or  any  person  who  shall  sell,  show  forth,  or  expose 
any  wares,  fruit,  herbs,  or  goods  of  any  kind,  for  sale 
on  Sunday,  will  be  severally  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5s, 
And  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods  so  exposed  for  sale, 
on  conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  may 
order  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  to  be  levied  by 
distress,  and  may  allow  one-third  to  the  informer. — 
Stat.  29,  Car.  3,  c.  7. 

Barbers. — Under  the  above  enactment,  any  barber 
who  shall  keep  his  shop  open  for  shaving  or  dressing 
hair,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  will  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
<5s. 

Butchers. — Butchers  selling  meat  on  the  Lord's 
Day  are  liable  to  the  penalty  of  6s  8d  for  each  offence. 
— Stat.  3,  Car.  l,c.ll. 

Porters,  Carriers,  Waggoners,  Carters,  and  Drovers 
of  Cattle.  —  Purters,  higlers,  carriers,  waggoners, 
•carters,  or  drovers  of  cattle,  or  any  of  their  servants, 
who  shall  exercise  their  callings  on  tlie  Lord's  Day, 
are  liable  to  the  penalty  of  20s  for  each  offence. — Stat. 
5,  Car.  I,  c.  2.— Stat.  29,  Car.  2,  c.  7. 

Alehouse-keepers,  Tipplers,  and  Drunkards.  —  Any 
alehouse-keeper  allowing  tippling  in  liis  or  her 
liouso  during  any  pare  of  the  Lord's  Day  will  incur 
the  penalty  of  10s  for  each  offence,  to  be  recovered  by 
•distress  of  the  party  offending,  aud  to  be  committed 
till  payment.  Also,  any  pei-son  found  tippling  in  any 
alehouse  on  the  Lord's  Day  shall  forfeit  Ss  4d  for  each 
offence,  or  be  set  in  the  stocks  for  four  hours ;  and 
any  person  convicted  of  drunkenness  on  the  Lord's 
Day  shall  forfeit  5s  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  or  shall  be 
set  in  the  stocks  for  six  hours. — Stat.  4,  Jac.  1,  c.  5, 
.sec.  4, 7  Jac.  1,  c.  10,  21  Jac.  1,  c.  7.— 1  Car.  c.  7. 

Groups  of  Idlers. — All  persons  collecting  together 
in  groups  at  the  comers  of  the  public  streets,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  individuals  going  to  or  returning 
from  public  worship,  are  liable  to  the  penalties  at- 
taching to  common  nuisances,  and  may  be  proceeded 
against  accordingly^ . 

Gaming. — Any  person  using  any  unlawful  exercises 
or  pastimes  on  the  Lord's  Day  shall  foi*feit  3s  4d  for 


each  offence,  and,  in  default  of  payment,  shall  be  set 
publicly  in  the  stocks  for  three  h^urs. — 1  Car.  1,  c  1. 

Swearing. — Any  person  profanely  cursing  or  swear- 
ing shall  forfeit  for  every  offence  Is,  23,  or  5s,  accord- 
ing to  his  degree  in  life ;  on  a  second  conviction^ 
double ;  and  for  every  offence  after  a  second  convic- 
tion, treble ;  and  if  any  person  shall  curse  or  swear  in 
the  presence  and  hearing  of  any  constable  or  other 
peace  officer,  (and  such  offender  be  unknown  to  him), 
he  is  authorised  and  required  to  seize  and  detain 
sudi  offender,  and  carry  him  before  the  next  justice 
of  the  peace ;  and  if  the  offender  be  known  to  the 
constable,  he  is  required  speedily  to  make  mf  orma- 
tion,  in  order  that  he  may  be  convicted  and  punished ; 
and  all  charges  of  information  and  conviction  shall 
be  paid  by  the  offender,  over  and  above  the  penalties, 
or,  in  default  of  payment,  the  offender  to  be  commit- 
ted to  the  House  of  Correction  to  be  kept  to  hard 
labour.— 19  Geo.  2,  c  21.  Ed. 

FSSTIVITIBS  AT  HlGH  LeIGH. 

[692.]  The  following  appears  in  the  Stockport 
-4 fiivrtwer  of  September  9th,  1825:— 

Distinguished  as  the  Cheshire  gentry  have  been  for 
ages,  for  the  splendour  and  hospitality  they  display 
in  the  celebration  of  any  high  festival,  we  can  safely 
cliallenge  the  records  of  the  county  to  exhibit  such  a 
fete,  or,  rather,  succession  of  fetes,  as  have  taken, 
place  during  the  last  week  at  the  mansion  of  George 
John  Legh,  Esq.,  of  High  Leigh.  On  Tuesday,  the 
30th  ult.,  the  heir  of  this  distinguished  family,  George 
Comwell  Legh,  Esq.,  attained  the  age  of  21  years, 
and  on  this  joyful  occasion  the  good  old  English 
spirit  of  hospitality  and  magnificence  was  manifested 
in  a  style  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  days  of 
chivalry  tlian  anything  which  medeiTi  times  can  pro- 
duce of  a  similar  nature.  It  is  true  that  the  lilts  and 
tournaments  which  added  splendour  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  those  times  were  wanting  ;  but  the  spirit 
which  animated  those  combats  was  there,  burning  as 
brightly  in  the  breasts  of  our  Cheshire  nobility  and 
gentry  as  ever  it  did  in  the  rudest  times ;  aud  though 
the  bright  eyes  which  once  beamed  with  rapture  on 
the  deeds  of  valour  performed  by  the  favoured 
knight,  were  no  longer  beaming,  yet  as  bright  a 
galaxy  of  beauty  was  assembled  to  gaze  on  more 
peaceful  scenes,  as  ever '  minstrel  sang  in  the  days 
when  "  Lidyo's  love  ani  chivalrie"  wore  tho  delightful 
themes  of  every  tongue. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  in  attempting  to  de- 
scribe the  festivities  on  this  occasion  we  can  but  fur- 
nish our  readers  with  a  sketch — i  very  slight  sketch 
—ot   the   splendour  and  magnificence  with    which 
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they  were  celebrated ;  we  must  leave  that  sketch  to 
be  filled  up  by  the  imagination  of  those  who  did  not 
witness  the  joyous  scene,  and  we  can  assure  them 
that  fancy  in  its  warmest  flights  would  form  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  reality. 

On  Monday,  as  a  prelude  to  the  general  rejoicings, 
a  family  party,  of  about  40  distinguished  indiriduals, 
dined  with  Mr  Legh,  and  did  not  retire  to  rest  until 
the  ringing  of  bells,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  loud- 
mouthed voice  of  congratulation  and  rejoicing  an- 
nounced the  dawning  of  the  auspicious  day. 

During  the  early  part  of  Tuesday,  while   prepara- 
tions were  making  for  the  splendid  display  of  hospi- 
tality within  the  hall,  two  oxen,  which  were  killed  for 
the   occasion,   and   had   been    previously     paraded 
through   the  village  and  neighbourhood,  fancifully 
decked  with  ribbons  and  garlands,  were  distributed 
to  those  of  the   neighbouring  yeomanry   who  had 
tickets,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  yeoman's  bever- 
age, strong  home-brewed  ale.    In  the  evening,  a  party 
of  150  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  including  the  heads 
of  the  principal  families  in  Cheshire,  sat  down  to  a 
splendid  entertainment,  prepared  in  a  style  of   ele- 
gance which  we  should  vainly  attempt  to  describe. 
After  dinner,  the  health  of  the  young  gentleman  was 
given,  accompanied  by  the  heart-felt  congratulations 
of  every  individual  present.      Mr  G.  C.  Legh  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment  in  a  speech,  which,  for  elo- 
quence of  diction,  and  eloquence  of  delivery,  has  sel- 
dom been  surpassed  even  by  those  who  have  made 
oratory  their  study,  and  have  practiced  it  success- 
i^ully  at  the  bar  or  in  the  senate.      Several  other  ani- 
mated speeches  were  delivered  on  the  occasion,  many 
of  them  excellent,  but  all  breathing  one  spirit  of 
gratulation  and  sincere  friendship  towards  the  hero  of 
the  day  and  his  distinguished  family.      The  festivities 
of  the  evening  were  conducted  with  spirit  and  anima- 
tion until  a  late  hour. 

Amongst  the  company  present  were — ^The  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Derby,  Earl  Stamford  and  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  Lord  and  Lady  Delamere,  Lord  Kilmorrey,  Hon. 
B.  Grosvener,  Sir  Thomas,  Lady,  and  Mr  Stanley ;  Sir 
Thomas,  Lady,  and  Miss  Hesketh ;  Sir  P.  and  Lady 
X^rton,  Sir  H.  and  Lady  Mainwaring,  Sir  J.  and 
Lady  Dixon,  Lady  and  Miss  Brooke,  Lady  Warburton 
and  Miss  Dixon,  Mr  and  Mrs  Glegg,  Mr  and  Mrs  Ghol- 
mondeley,  Mr  and  Mrs  Egerton,  Gen.  and  Mrs  Heron, 
Misses  Hesketh,  Mr  and  Mrs  H.  Hesketh,  Mr  Egerton 
liogh  and  Miss  Legh,  Mr  P.  Mrs,  and  Miss  Legh ;  Mr 
and  Mrs  Leycester,  Mr,  Mrs,  and  Miss  Trafford ;  Mr 
and  Mrs  £.  Stanley,  Mr  and  Mrs  Mollory,  Mr  W.  and 
Ifr  T.  Hibbert,Mr  and  Mrs  Tipping,  Colonel  and  Mrs 


Parker,  Mr  and  Mrs  I.  I.  Blackbume,  Mr  and  Mrs  T. 
Blackbume,  Trafford  Trafford,  Esq.,  and  many  other 
highly  distinguished  individuals,  whose  names  we  ar& 
not  able  to  add. 

The  public  festivities  on  Wednesday  were  confined 
chiefly  to  the  tenantry,  and  the  rustics  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  The  eaily  part  of  the  day  ' 
was  occupied  by  a  succession  of  gymnastic 
feats  and  rural  sports,  which,in  the  "  good  old  times," 
were  the  delight  of  the  sturdy  English  yeomen,  but 
now  confined  solely  to  those  parts  of  the  country 
into  which  the  refining  spirit  of  this  age  has  not 
penetrated.  In  those,  Mr  G.  C.  Legh  took  a  very 
active  share,  and  the  delight  which  his  familiarity 
and  condescension  gave  to  the  happy  peasantry  will, 
doubtless,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  feeling  of  grateful 
attachment  and  respect,  which  time  will  but  serve  to- 
I  strengthen  and  confirm.  At  five  o'clock  about  200  of 
the  tenantry  retired  into  the  interior  of  tlie  mansion, 
where  they  shared  the  hospitality  of  their  landlord, 
and  drank  in  bumpers,  "potUe  deep,"  to  the  health  ^ 
and  prosperity  of  his  heir  and  family.  In  the  evening^ 
then- wives  and  daughters  were  regaled  with  tea,  (of 
which  one  worthy  old  dame,  in  tlie  grateful  overflow- 
ing of  her  heart,  drank  no  less  than  24  cups,)  and  at 
10  o'clock  a  brilliant  display  of  fireworks  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  celebrated  D'Emst,  from  London. 

A  grand  ball  and  supper  formed  the  attraction  of 
Thursday,  and  certainly  the  splendour  of  the  scene- 
bids  defiance  to  all  attempts  at  desciiption.  The 
lawn  and  pleasure  grounds  were  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated  by  thousands  of  variegated  lamps,  which  shed 
an  artificial  glare  over  the  naturally  beautiful  scene,, 
and  the  effect  produced  by  this  apparent  contest  be- 
tween nature  and  art  strongly  reminded  us  of  the 
gorgeous  creations  of  enchantment  which  form  tho 
subject  of  many  an  eastern  tale.  Nor  was  the  power 
of  enchantment  confined  to  the  exterior  of  the  man-  ^ 
sion.  The  splendid  suite  of  rooms  which  werfr 
thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  the  party  were  deco- 
rated in  a  style  of  tasteful  elegance;  and  amongst 
the  company  assembled  "  to  chase  the  glowing  hours 
with  flymg  feet "  might  be  mentioned  all  the  beauty, 
fashion,  and  rank  of  the  county.  Upwards  of  300 
joined  m  the  dance  at  intervals;  and  at  the  supper,, 
which  consisted  of  every  deUcacy  that  the  season 
affords,  not  less  than  250  were  seated  at  one  time. 
The  band  of  the  Royal  Cheshire  Militia  and  the  cele- 
brated Manchester  Quadrille  Band  contributed  much 
to  enliven  the  evening;  and  upwards  of  60  splendid 
equipages  were  in  attendance  to  convey  the   visitors. 
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to  their  respective  homes.  On  Friday  several  of  the 
distinguislied  inmates  retired  from  the  bustling 
scenes;  but  the  conviviality  of  those  who  remained 
seemed  to  have  abated  little  in  its  ardour,  and  the 
hospitality  of  their  respected  host  and  hostess  was  In- 
•cessantly  displayed  on  every  occasion. 

That  no  class  might  be  excluded  from  a  participa- 
tion in  the  general  rejoicing,  on  Monday  a  ball  and 
supper  were  given  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
tenantry  and  their  acquaintances,  of  whom  about  300 
were  assembled.  The  dancing  was  kept  up  with 
^eat  spirit  until  six  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning, 
when  tbe  party  separated,  highly  gratified  with  the 
kind  attention  they  had  received.  Ed. 


Satubday,  Janxjaby  27th,    1882. 


Notes* 

Notes  Relating  to  the  Church  at  Holmes  Chapbl> 
[693.]  The  following  items  of  information  are  ex- 
tracted from  Barlow's  Cheshire  a:td  JUtncashire  His' 

■*  torical  Collector,  published  in  1853 : — **  I  was  induced 
jsome  time  ago  to  put  together,  in  pamphlet  form,  a 
few  memoranda  relating  to  the  above  church ;  since 
then  I  have  carefully  gone  over  the  church  accounts, 
which  commence  with  1716,  in  t*ie  wardenship  of 
Handle  Somerville,  and  some  extracts  tending  to  illus- 
trate the  history  of  the  place  are  subjoined.  It  may 
be  here  advantageously  mentioned  tliat  the  registers 
•commence  in  1613.  Dr.  Ormrod  overlooked  the  first, 
and  states  that  they  begin  in  1680.  1716 — Spent  when 
Mr  Duggard  a  preached.  Is ;  spent  when  Mr  Brookes 
preached  Is  (this  gentleman's  name  occurs  several  times 
■again  in  this  year) ;  spent  when  Mr  Allen  h  preached, 
Is ;  pd.  the  ringers'  wages,  for  the  half-year  ending  at 
Michaelmas,  15s;  pd.  the  clerk's  wages  for  a  half- 
jrear,  and  for  whipping  dogs  out  o'  th'  church,  lis  3d ; 
pd.  for  taking  out  and  putting  in  the  brasses.  Is. 

^  Spent  at  the  visitation,  12s — viz.,  court  fees,  48 ;  for 
meat  and  ale  for  four  men,  8s.  Pd.  the  ringers  on  the 
Coronation  Day,  5s ;  spent  on  the  Coronation  Day,  Is ; 
pd.  the  ringers,  August  1,  being  the  anniversary  of 
X.  George's  accession  to  the  throne,  3s;  spent  that 
■day,  6d ;  given  to  the  ringers,  October  30th,  being  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  his  birthday,  3s ;  spent  the  same  day, 
•Od ;  pd.  Phineas  Aldred,  for  a  .set  of  bellropes,  13s ; 
.spent  in  seeing  after  ym..  Is  4d ;  spent  at  putting  up 
the  new  bellropes,  Is;  paid  the  clerk  a  quarter's 
wages,  and  for  tending  the  clock,  washing  and  repair- 
ing the  surplice,  78  6d ;  spent  when  the  Parson  of 
Ooostroy  preached,  Is ;  given  to  the  ringers,  at  K. 


George's  return  and  spent,  8s;  paid  to  John  AVliite- 
hurst  c  for  keeping  the  dock  in  repair  for  a  year,  23  6d; 
spent  at  choosing  new  officers,  6s  2d ;  pd.  for  this  new 
church  book,  3s  8d;   pd.    William   Blackmore   for 
glazing  the   chappel,   19s ;   spent   when  Mr  Hall  d 
preach'd.  Is ;  spent  at  a  meeting  to  enquire  into  the 
parson's  yearly  income,  3s  4d;  spent  at  visitation,  pd. 
court  fees,  4s  4d;  pd.  for  nine  men's  dinners  and  ale 
14s ;  pd.  at  delivering  in  the  survey  of  the  parish,  8d ; 
spent  by  Handle  Stubbs  in  going  beyond  Alderley,  to 
Thomas  Whittaker's,  to  seal  his  writings,  Is ;  pd,  for 
entering  these  accounts   in  the  book,  2s.'     (Many 
items  appearing  in  the  account  for  this  year,  as  for 
•♦Clerk's   Wages,"  for   "Whippmg    Dogs  out    o'th' 
Church,"  *«  Visitation  Fees,"  «  Ringers'  Wages,"  "  New 
Bell  Ropes,"  «*  Repairing  Qock."  &c.,  &c.,  occur  in 
nearly  all  the  subsequent  accounts,  but  will  not  be  re- 
peated here.)    *  1717— Pd.  charge  of  a  painter  viewin|r 
the  church,  2s  6d ;  spent  o'th'  Parson  of  Goostrey,  Is ; 
spent  at  a  meeting  to  agree  with  John  Booth  and 
Nich.  Townsend,  3s  lOd  (this  seems  to  refer  to  repairs 
at  the  church,  from  several  items  that  follow  in  the 
book, but  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  here); 
spent  of  a  strange  north  parson,  Is ;  pd.  John  Yar_ 
wood  for  pulling  weeds  up  i'th'  churchyard,  Is ;  spent 
carrying  gravestones  e  out  o'th'  chansell,  3d ;    spent 
with  Parson  Brooks,  Is ;  spent  with  Parson  Evans,  Is ; 
spent  with  Parson  Watwood/,  Is;  spent  with  Parson 
Webster,  Is ;  pd. Jo.  Allen  for  a  fox-head.  Is.'    (A 
good  many  trifling  repairs  seem  to  have  been  done  at 
the  church  this  year.)     *  1718 — Spent  when  I  came 
into  office.  Is  6d ;  spent  with  Parson  Harwor  y,  Is  ; 
spent  of  a  travelling  parson,  Is ;  spent  with  Parson 
Webster,  Is ;  pd.  John  Allin,  for  putting  up  a  role  for 
bells,    Is  6d.'     (This  probably   means  a   Rule^  and 
reference  is  made  to  it  again  in  the  account  for  1772.) 
Until  very  recently  the  following  rules,  in  doggerel 
verse,  graced  the  walls  of  the  belfry.    I  am  given  to 
understand  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  one  or  two 

other  Cheshire  churches. 

WhueTdr  lings  with  Spor  or  Hat, 
KbnL  pav  the  Clerk  a  gro«t  for  ^h-it; 
Whoever  swean.  or  bell  tarnt  o*«r, 
Sball  forffit  fonrponoe,  ti  uot  mors. 
If  aoy  Bboll  do  ouKh*-  imUs, 
'ilireepeDoe  the  f.irftil  U, 
Obeerve  ih*  s»  Uwh  and  break  tbena  not, 
Le<«t  TOO  loote  your  {leuoe  for  that." 

a  Mr  Dngard  was  Bcotor  of  Wsmiinghain,  1714—1717. 

b  Afterwaris  Vicar  of  Aaniheeh. 

c  This  mnvt  have  boea  one  of  the  famoa4  elookmaken  of 
Ctingleton. 

d  Pmba^'ly  of  the  Harmi^affe  family. 

e  Tui«  item  luuy  account  for  the  disappeara'^oe  of  the  Need- 
ham  moniimtntf. 

/  I  ihink  of  CoDglet  n. 

g  The  ii  ▼.  JMeph  Harwor,  Ucotat'jut  Bwettenham,  and  af t«r- 
wiods  of  Aet  n. 
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Chsadle  in  1825 

{G&i.']  The  following  particulars  of  this  village  ap- 
pear in  **  Baines's  History,  Directory  and  Gazeteer  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster."  published  in 
1825  :— 

CHEADLE. — This  parish  consists  of  three  town- 
ships— viz.,  Cheadlo-Moseloy,  Cheadle-Bulkeley,  and 
Handford-cum-Bosden,  and  contained,  at  the  taking 
of  the  last  census,  6,508.  The  village  of  Cheadle  is 
three  miles  west  of  Stockport,  partly  in  Cheadle- 
Bulkeley  and  partly  in  Cheadlc-Moseloy.  There  is 
here  an  ancient  parish  church,  and  a  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist chapel.  The  church  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Bev.  Henry  Delves  Broughton,  of 
Broughton  Hall,  in  Staffordshire,  who  is  also  rector ; 
and  the  Rev.  Matthew  Dunn  is  curate.  This  village  Is 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  for  its 
"very  clean  and  neat  appearance. 

The  populous  village  of  Edgcley,  and  that  of  Brinks- 
way,  both  in  contiguity  with  Stockport-,  are  in  this 
parish,  and  the  names  in  both  are  incorpoi-ated  with 
the  Stockport  Directory. 

CHEADLE  DIRECTORY. 

Tidswell    and    Thorp,  calloo 
priatera 


£anori  ft  Oeo.  genilemtn 
l<ftxter  John.Rent.  Brook  Lodge 
BlAokbonue  Isaao,  Esq. 
Boardman  Miss  K. 
Biemnftll  Edward,  baker 
Brown  Mrs  Mary 
Chapman  Jas.  goafleman 
Cheers  Miss  Elizibeth 
Collier  Samuel,  dork  mtiker 
CoUinwood  Wm.  sehoolmaster 
Dai^y  Mrs  Garherioe 
Dowses  Charles,  Esq. 
PowBOB   John,   saddler.   Post 

Offloe 
Dowres    Wm.,  blaaehar  and 

c-ilioo  printer 
Zkinn  BeT.  Matthew 
Towden  Krginald,  Esq. 
Hall  Joseph,  merchant 
Hallford  Misses 
fiarriaon  Henry,  Esq.,  Heaih 

Bnnk 
Highsm  Jftseph,  gent. 
Bigglnbo  ham  John,  Esq. 
Locket  J>  hn,  Joiner 
U al« -as  Wm.,  saddler 
l^adin  Joseph,  gentlemen 
Ormt-T'^d  Ocorge,  yeoman 
Bat's  Bichard,  yeoman 
Ralisbnry  Daniel,  gentleman 
Smith  Mrs  S.,  lineo  draper 
Smith  Benry,  Joiner  and  parish 

olerk 


Walker  John,  Esq.,  banister 
Wilkinson  Geo.,  stay  maker 
Word    Thomas,    tailor    and 

dxHpex 
Worthiogton  John,  attorney 

Irrs  and  Tatkbns. 
Cr)wn,  Wm.  Davies  (coach  pro- 
prietor.) 
Qeorge     and    Dxsgon,    Wm. 

Kvaus 
Horse  and  Jockey,  Jas.  Ford 
White  Hart,  Marr  Davies 

COBN  MiLLSBS. 

Rostock  Charles 
Handford  Daniel 

COTTOK  MAMOFACTUBKBB. 

01eaT<»  John 

Lane  Joseph,  Belle  Vas 

Paintebb. 
HaiTOp  John 

Myeoek    Tlifls.,  plnmber    and 
glazier 

SUBOKONS. 

Andrew  Joeeph 
Lopton  Bew. 
Yandry  T.  and  8. 

The  Mail  to  Birmingham,  at 
noon,  and  to  Manohr  ai  8  aft. 

A  Coach  to  Miinchr.  Tn.  Th. 
and  Sat.  (Crown  Inn)  at  8  mg. 

Eo. 


Chbshibb  Wobds. 

(No.  WQ-^90  81.) 

[685.]    K.  E.  wishes  to  be  supplied  witli  the  meaning, 

derivation,  and  examples  of  the  following  Cheshire 

words;  he  has  sought  for  theai  in  dictionaries^ and 


has  not  found  them.  It  is  not  likely  tliat  he  sliould  do 
so,  for  they  are  strictly  local  and  provincial.  Their 
derivations  I  do  not  pretend  to  give;  it  is  too  far 
back  for  me  to  know ;  but  the  meanings  may  be  relied 
upon.    The  order  in  which  they  are  asked  are  : — 

BoGQABTs. — Something  to  fear  you  —  a  ghost,  a 
bodily  appearance.  The  latest  example  of  tliis  was 
the  famous  Bramhall  Lane  ghost  that  appeared  at 
tlie  commenoemcnt  of  the  present  winter. 

BosoiN. — ^That  part  of  a  shippon  or  cowhouse  which 
separates  the  animals  from  each  other.  Its  synonj'm 
to-day  is  **  boox.'* 

Cqblings. —  This  word  has  a  doubb  moaning. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  applied  to  the  curds,  "  fleet- 
ings,"  a  production  of  cheese-making.;  but  it  alsv^ 
applies  more  fully  to  a  game  on  tlie  ice  called  curlings 
in  which  a  stone  of  peculiar  shape  is  used  as  a  sort 
of  bowl. 

Clem. — A  slow  starvation,  in  consequence  of  food 
being  withheld. 

Cop. — Chastisement  upon  detection ;  getting  what  is 
due  to  you  when  you  deserve  it.  An  example  of  this 
came  under  my  notice  a  short  time  ago.  Some  chil- 
dren had  been  in  mischief,  and  one  had  been  severely 
thrashed  for  it.  A  little  one  present  remarked  that  he- 
had  "  copt.it." 

Cboddt. —  A  test  example.  Thus,  the  individual 
setting  the  "  croddy"  performs  or  does  a  feat,  and,  if 
his  imitator  can  do  it  equally  well,  he  has  performed 
or  done  the  ** croddy;"  otherwise,  he  fails.  This 
word  is  scarcely  ever  used  now. 

Fbatch.  —  Quarrelsome,  contradictory  ;  easily 
offended,  and  when  so,  does  not  fail  to  mouth  it. 

Hob-nob. — In  accordance  with  each  other ;  perfect 
agreement. 

Noo,  GIVE  ovEB. — Enough  of  that ;  repletion. 

Gbadely. — Well  done — done  to  perfection.  Within 
three  months  I  heard  a  lady  use  the  word.    A  ques- 
tion had  been  asked  and  an  answer  given,  and  the  repl  y 
was  so  appropriate  that  she  instantly   said,  "  Well 
that  is  gradely." 

Oddik.  —  This  word  has  its  origin,  or  is  more 
particularly  used,  when  a  sow  farrows  her  litter  of 
young  pigs,  and  there  should  happen  to  be  moro 
moutlis  than  t^ats ;  then  the  extra  one  is  called  the 
"  oddin,"  odd  one.  I  never  knew  or  hoard  of  more- 
than  one  at  the  same  birth ;  it  has  to  bo  taken  and  fed 
by  hand,  and  thus  causes  a  lot  of  trouble  to  its  nurse. 
Applied  to  mankind,  it  means  one  quite  out  of  th& 
ordinary  way,  whatever  that  way  maybe.  "  Thou 
art  an  oddin"  expresses  a  wide  variety  of  thought. 
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PiuL. — ^A  two-pronged  fork,  used  for  making, 
stacking,  and  housing  haj  (a  hayfork) ;  most  useful 
in  all  indoor  work  in  the  stables,  shippons,  piggeries, 
kc,f  for  bedding  purposes.  The  shaft  or  handle  is 
from  five  to  seven  or  ten  feet  long,  just  as  the  occa- 
sion or  service  to  which  it  is  put  may  require. 

POTWOLLOPEH.  —  Boon  companion,  fond  of  good 
drink  ing.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  have  heard  this 
word  applied  to  that  ancient  officer  the  **  beer-taster," 
formerly  appointed  under  the  court  leet  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  now  obsolete. 

Shippon.  —  A  c3whouse — that  is,  a  place  where 
cows  are  housed  and  tended. 

Throttlb. — ^To  choke  or  strangulate,  applied  to  men 
as  in  fighting;  a  firm  grip  fastened  on  the  throat 
and  thereby  the  windpipe  is  compressed,  and  many 
have  been  killed.  The  old  professional  fighter  watched 
this,  and  held  on  until  his  adversary,  for  sheer  want 
of  breath,  threw  up  liis  hand  and  yielded.  Applied 
to  other  matters,  it  means  the  course  is  impeded 
somewhere.  J.  B. 

The  Mebset. 
(Nofl.  684, 072,  686.  Oct.  Uud.,  Dm.  81st,  Jau  Utk.) 

[696.]  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  K.  £.  that  the 
truest  derivation  of  a  local  name  is  found  in  the 
simplest  and  most  natural.  Local  names  of  places 
are  generally  given  from  what  strikes  the  eye,  and 
ancient  names  have  become  abbreviated  by  use  until 
the  simple  origin  is  lost,  and  a  fanciful  interpretation 
is  accepted.  The  name  Mersey  evidently  comes  from 
Mere  or  3feres-ea.  A  walk  along  its  course  from 
Stockport  te  Warrington  will  show  that  it  pursues  its 
way  through  low  lying  meadows  or  eas,  kept  in  its 
bed  by  high  banks,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  raised.  Those  low  lands  are  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  much  higher  ground,  the  space  between  them 
being  of  variable  width,  in  some  places  narrow  to 
little  more  than  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  while  in 
others  half-a-mile  or  more  apart.  Many  times  have 
the  waters  asserted  their  former  right  to  possession, 
and  for  miles  down  has  the  country  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  succession  of  Meres.  If  this  former 
feature  of  the  landscape  is  borne  in  mind,  we  can  then 
understand  how  this  stream  of  water  was  an  effectual 
boundary  between  the  tribes  Brigantes  and  Comavii, 
two  provinces  of  the  Romans — ^two  kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy,  and  the  perpetuator  of  two  markedly  dis- 
tinct dialects.  Before  Manchester  outgrew  itself  and 
its  knowledge  and  folk-lore,  the  River  Mersey  was  in- 
variably called  by  the  lower  orders  "  the  Cheshire 
Waters,"  especially  when  approached  by  the  Chester 
Road.    In  an  old  account  book  kept  by  an  old  resi- 


dent of  Didsbury  in  1800-5,  there  is  mention  of  a 
<*Didsbury  Banking  Company,"  which  puzzled  me 
much  at  first,  thinking  it  was  something  connected 
with  former  greatness — as  the  village  had  once  had  a 
statute  for  an  annual  fair,  and  yearly  races,  but  the 
necessity  for  keeping  the  river's  banks  in  repair  ex- 
plained the  meaning,  especially  as  the  person  who 
kept  the  book  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  "  present- 
ing" people  at  the  "  Court  Leet  of  Withinjton."  In 
an  ancient  ballad  of  '*  Tarquin,"  time  of  James  1st,  we 
are  told  that  Launcelot  du  Lac  (sometimes  styled  the 
Knight  or  Prince  of  Cheshire.) 

From  WloehMtor  he'R  gtno  with  speed, 
\\  ell  monnttfcl  o  i  his  statHly  ste  'd, 
Until  at  Isiigth  to  th«  flooz-  n«l  1m  o-ime. 

Tl:en  did  ha  ride  thittugh  n  daudy  desert  wild, 

Freqaented  by  uo  miu  or  ofai>ii ; 

Where  stNtdy  tn«4  hire  lain  since  Noah'ri  flo<jd, 

Flrwood  sn  I  oak  th««rr  to  be  fitnnd. 

All  in  that  <'elaQe,  th«ii  imo«-ned. 

Lie  buried  there  wiihiu  that  i'emhUng  gr  and. 

Though  the  term  trembling  may  not  tell  us  the 
nature  of  the  ground  in  ancient  British  times,  it  in- 
dicates the  opinion  held  by  someone,  300  years  ago, 
and  denotes  a  previous  possession  by  water. 

Didsbury.  B.A.I.R.D. 

Our  correspondent  also  remarks  that  there  are  other 
and  more  ancient  names  for  the  river,  such  as  Beli- 
Gama  (King  of  Currants),  Setela  (set  upon  the  eas), 
Uyn-puU-gus  or  Liv-puU,  rapid  water,  which  latter 
name  for  the  estuary  has  given  name  to  Liverpool, 
though  they  try  to  seek  its  origin  in  a  bird  called  the 
liver,  which  never  existed  except  as  a  gull. 

Stockpobt  Streets  and  theib  Antiqu  ties. 
(Noi.  672. 678, 687.  Oct.  16,  Dec  18.  Jan   14.) 

[697.]  Amongst  other  houses  in  Great  Underbank 
is  an  old-looking  building  almost  opposite  Mr 
Fleming's,  once  occupied  by  a  most  useful  citizen  of 
the  good  old  town,who  was  a  coach  proprietor,and  who 
thus  announces  his  business  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Stockport  Advertiser,  March  29,  1822:— "J.  Parke, 
sensible  of  the  decided  preference  his  coach  has 
obtained  from  the  inhabitants  of  Stockport  during 
the  time  of  its  running  between  Stockport  and  Man- 
chester, returns  thanks,  and  has  addod  a  new  and 
elegant  four-horse  coach,  which  will  commence 
running  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  April."  In  the  Direc- 
tory (Baines')  published  1825-6,  we  find  "Parke  John^ 
coach  proprietor.  Great  Underbank;"  and  amongst 
the  list  of  coaches  running  between  Manchester  and 
Stockport  are  "  The  Royal  George,  the  Traslesman,  and 
the  Hope,  from  John  Parke's,  Great  Underbank." 
There  were  many  who  have  long  since  passed  away^ 
but  are  worthy  of  remembrance,  but  whose  where- 
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about  is  not  recorded  in  the  earlier  directoriea.  This 
applies  to  the  wliole  of  the  town.  On  looking  back  to 
Great  Underbank,  I  find,  in  1816-17— 

A  8t-«k  of  n»rlpltn(rii  utron;;  of  he-%rt. 
Brongh^'  up  from  bvbes  with  boef  aad  bread 

Mr  William  Downall  carried  on  business  as  an  ac- 
countant in  1825.    He  was  in  Little  Underbank,  and 
in   1832  he  is  announced  as  having  retired  to  that 
quiet  locality,  Churchyard  Side,  where  he  was  agent 
for  the  Atlas  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Company.    In 
1836  ho  is  announced  as  of  Xo.  73,  Churchgate,  and  in 
1841,  where  the  writer  remembers  him,  as  a  strong, 
halo,  oldish  gentleman,  when  he  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a  general  agent  at  No.  30,  St.  Poterjigato,  after 
which  ho  disappears  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life.     He 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  fellow- townsmen.    There 
was  also  Mr  Lawrence  Walker,  who  had  an  office  at 
the  back  of  Mr  Brook&s'  premises,  which  were  taken 
down  in  1870,  and  concerning  whom  we  may  have  a 
little  more  to  say.      His  name  is  recorded  in  the 
Directory  for  1782.      An  auctioneer,  a  bright,  intelli- 
gent man,  next  appears.      It  is  Mr  James  Moorhouso, 
,  whose  witty  effusions  were  wont  to  "  set  the  table  on 
a  roar."    An  anecdote  is  told  of  him  at  one  of  his 
sales  held  at  the  White  Lion.    Some  very  desirable 
property  was  offered  for  sale,  of  which  a  certain 
party  wished  to  become  possessed.      The  bids  had 
run  rather  higher  than  he  expected,  and,  growing 
rather  impatient,  he  exclaimed — 

rr  toll  th'^e  wh%K  Jnmo<i  M  »orh  »ugr>, 

Thou  an  n.  ¥ir-%tiH'  oM  iti-n  ; 
Tlina  art  erAiut.  tf^iug,  going. 

Bur  Dover,  iierer,  fjone. 

This  sally  had  the  desired  effect,  the  charm  was 
broken,  and  a  break  made  in  the  proceedings  for  the 
company  to  liquor-up ;  and  the  property  was  after- 
wards knocked  down  to  the  anxious  bidder,  as  no 
other  purchaser  could  be  found.  We  find,  in  1816-17 
that  Great  Underbank  possessed  two  bakers  and  flour 
dealers,  in  the  persons  of  Mr  John  Lee  and  Mr  Thomas 
Wright, 

"Wb"»  kue  ^  thit  8'oolrport  (olkg  imw*  a'l  be  fed. 
So  tbey  p^evidod  gon)  and  wholo«(o»ae  brend. 

Of  Mr  John  Lee's  antecedents  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge,  but  in  the  1192  Directory  I  find  "  Loe 
Charles,  calcnderman,  and  Lee  William,  silk  throws- 
ter." Ho  might  be  a  descendant  of  one  of  those.  In 
1824, 1  find  "  William  Lee,  baker,  Millgate ;"  in  1832  I 
find  "Mark  Lee,  furniture  broker,  17,  King-street 5 
Lee*  Newton,  and  Co.,  .«?ilk  manufacturers,  17,  Cheap- 
side;  and  Lee  William  and  James,  chymist  and 
druggist,  32,  Market  Place,"  who  the  writer  re- 
members as  occupying  the  premises  next  the  Boar's 
Head,  which  was  approached  by  a  high  flight  of  stone 


steps.  Their  shop  was  next  Park-street.  In  1836  the 
Lees  increase  wonderfully,  as  there  are  four  of  them 
scatt4Jred  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  In  1841  we 
•nly  find  one  Lee,  and  in  1851  I  find  Henry  Lee,  the 
liardware  dealer,  still  carrying  on  business  in  Chester- 
gate.  In  1825  we  find  Thomas  Wright  still  remains 
in  Great  Underbank,  and  four  others,  who,  with 
their  descendants,  can  be  traced  in  subsequent 
directories.  ^-  ^• 

[6^.]  Silk  Trade  Ar  Sandbach.— In  the  Stockport 
Adteitistr  of  August  26th,  1825,  there  appears  the 
following  paragraph :—"  During  the  last  week,  a  plot 
of  ground  has  Keen  cleared  at  Sandb^ch,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  another  silk  manufactory  in  that 
town."  Can  any  of  our  readers  give  us  any  informa- 
tion regarding  the  silk  trade  of  Sandbach  ?  Ed. 

[699.]  George  Fox,  the  Quaker.  —  Haines's 
History  of  Lancaster  states  that  George  Fox,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  called  Quakers,  began  his  public 
ministry  and  first  preached  at  Manchester.  Is  this 
correct?  ^• 


Pneumatic    Clocks. — A  paper  on  the  "Distri- 
bution of  Time  by  a  Sysieia  ot  Pneumatic  Clocks'* 
wHtt  read  before  llie  ISociety  of  Aria  bv  Mr.  J.  A. 
Bui'iy.     The  Hyslem  Hdvocatud— the    Popp    iioach 
Hydlem— is  iu  nw  in   Paris,  where  twenty  miles  of 
main  pneumatic  tubes,  and  137  of  branches,  are  lai<i 
iu  thu  sewers  and  couununicate  with  720  houses  for 
the  regulation  uf  the  clocks  by  means  of  conipres:ifd 
air  fuictid  ihroiigu  the  tubeu  by  Hleaiii  power.  The  Com- 
pagnieGeuerHle  ties  Horologes  X^neuinatiqnes  supply 
suitHbluclockswiilkiilllheappariiiu^iHndouniiiiuiiicu- 
lion  necctfsary  for  niuintainini^  HuLoumticHliy  uiiifornk 
uiiil  correct  Lime  in  all  the  clockH  in  hig«  establish- 
ments, Lhe  public  clocks  of  towns,  ciitirchoH,  mid  so 
lorili.     The  nmiiicipiilily  of  raiiH  htive  eiiteied  into 
H  conlnict  with  the  coiiipany  lor  tilty  years  to  di*- 
tribute  liinu  l)i rough  the  public  clocks  of  that  city. 
The  co.hL  in  privauti   hou^es   id   Irom  a  iarlhing   to  a 
halfpenny  per  clock  pur  day.      Twonly  clocks  wcru 
fixed  oil  the  wails  of  llie  lecluro   Imll,    iiued   wilU 
piieutiuuic  tubing  served   by  a   torcing-puuip.  nutl 
during  the  two  hours  of  the  iiieeliiig  ihe  iioin.ers  of 
the  whole  twenty   inuiiilaineil  almoiutH   unitoruiily. 
Tiitt  haU  wjiM  wtiU  lighted  witli   eiecliic   lamps,  nud 
a   pliotograph  of  the  assembly    was  taken  in   Uiat 
liguL.     Lord  Alfred   S.  Churchill,  the  tliairnnm  uc 
ihu  evening,  n|>oke  iiighly  of  the  syaieiii  piopoiiuiievi 
ill  tlie  paper,  lie  hoped  lo  t-eo  it  adopted  in  Ijoinlon, 
though  this  ciiy   wu«  placed  at  a  tlisadviuiiagH  ha 
(•oinparo<l  with   Paris,  with   her  vast  sewers  ami  her 
belter  form  of  municipal  govorniimni.     i^Lr.  Jones, 
ot  ihe  City,   aduiitteti  thai  the  pneumntic  system 
lni^ht  have  some  advantages  over  thu  vagaries  o£ 
lime  reiculatioa  by  electricity. 
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Saturday,  Febbuary  4th,    188*2. 


Notes* 


Rise  and  Progress  of  our  Postal  System. 

[700.]    Toll  me,  reader,  if  you  can,  what  institution 
in  tho  town  is  more  useful  than  the  Post  Office  ?    No 
doubt  the  hoary  mantle  of  antiquity  gathers  round  it 
and,  consequently,  its  history  is  obscure.    It  is  said  to 
have  arisen  slowly,  and  from  small  beginnings.     Gale 
sUtcs  that  Edward  IV.  in  his  war  with  Scotland,  in 
1481,  introduced  an  establishment  of  riders  with  post 
horses,  to  bo  changed  at  every  20  miles.     By  this 
means  letters  were  forwarded  200  mile3  in  two  days. 
This  system  was  followed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
and  in  1513  it  appears  a  similar  arrangemont  existed 
in  England  for  conveying  the  despatches  of  tho  king 
and  his  government,  and  by  which  letters  were  re- 
ceived in  Edinburgh  on  the  fourth  day  after  their 
despatch  from  London.    This  soon  became  an  adopted 
plan  for  the  transmission  of  letters  for  the  public,  ^nd 
in  1548  an  Act  was  passed  fixing  the  rate  to  bo  charged 
for  the  post  hors&s  at  one  penny  per  mile.    It  appears 
the  Government  at  last  took  tho  matter  into  its  own 
bands,  for  wo  find  in  1581  tho  first  chief-postmaster  of 
England,  Mr  Thomas  Randolph,  was  appointed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.     In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  tho 
office  of  foreign  postmaster  was  established.     The 
post  office  soon  grew  into  a  lucrative  business  for 
private  undertakers,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  its 
historj-,  that  evcrj'  considerable  reform  by  which  its 
progress  has  been  accelerated    and  its  advantages  in- 
creased and  made  more  uni  vers;il,down  to  Sir  Rowland 
Hill's  penny  postage  scJieme,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
capital,  industiy,  or  skill  of  private  individuals.      In 
1631  an  Act  was  passed  which  regulated  the  running 
of  the  mails.    Arrangements  were  made  for  the  post 
to  all  tho  important  places  in  England.    Letters  lying 
J    in  places  near  the  road  were  to  be  taken,  and  bye-posts 
to  and  from  tho  high  road  established,  so  that  com- 
munication was  established  with  all  the  principal 
towns.     The  postmasters  in  each  road  wore  required 
to  furnish  horses  at  twopence-halfpenny  per  mile.  The 
earliest  rates  of  postage  of  which  wo  have  any  cog- 
nizance were  fixed  at  twopence  for  a  single  letter  for 
distances  under  80  miles,  fourpenco  for  distances  un- 
der 140  miles,  sixpence  beyond,  and  eightpence  to  and 
from  Scotland.    Doublo  letters  were  charged  double 
postage.     In  1644  a  change  occurred,  and  the  gross 
revenue  did  not  then  exceed  £5,000.  In  1649  a  weekly 


conveyance  was  established  to  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but  this  was  opposed  by  the  common  council  of 
the  city  of  London  and  other  corporate  bodies,  who 
were  against  the  conveyance  of  letters  being  confined 
to  the  post  office.     Notwithstanding  this  opposition, 
the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution,  **  That  tho 
offico  of  postmaster  is  and  ought  to   bo  in  tho  sole 
power  and  disposal  of  Parliament."     But  private  car- 
riers and  undertakers  still    flourished,  and  carried 
letters  at  cheaper  rates  than  the  Government;  but  the 
latter  was  determined  to  put  tliem  down,  and  ordered 
Prideaux  to  lower  tke  rates  to  those  of  tho  under- 
takers.    There  was  a  grave  rea-son  for  making  the 
post  offico  a  monopoly,  for  in  1653  it  Wiis  farmed  to 
Jolm  Manley,  Esq.  for  £10,000  per  annum.    At  last  the 
undertakers  wore  forcibly  overpowered  by  tho  seizure 
of  correspondence,  &c.     They  made  an  ineffectual 
appeal  to  Parliament  by  a  petition  which  was  regis- 
tered, and  wo  hear  no  more  of  thorn.      During  the 
Protectorate  the  establislimont  was  considerably  im-. 
proved.      In  1G33  tlie  London  penny  post  was  com- 
menced by  a  private  individual,  Mr  Murray.      It  was 
transferred  to  Mr  Dockura,  and  he  disposed  of  it  to 
the  Government,  and  received  a  pension  of  £200  a 
year.    But  James  II.  exceodcd  all  his  predecessor.-;,  for 
ho  got  all  the  post  offico  revenues  settled  upon  him, 
and  he  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  "  That  the  said 
revenue  should  hereafter  be  to  him,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, one  entire  and  indefensible  estate  in  fee  simple, 
and,  tlierefore,  that  its  revenues  were  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  to  Parliament."     The  revolution  of  1688 
produced  a  change,  and  tho  post  office  department 
resumed  its  functions,  soon  after  which  the  Scotch 
Postal  Act  was  passed,  which  proved  very  unproduc  - 
tive  for  years.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign  the  rates  of  pos- 
tage were  advanced  from  2d  to  3d,  and  in  proportion, 
in  order  to  increase  the  revenue  to  meet  the  exigences 
of  war.      In  her  reign  the  laws  as  regarded  the  postal 
system  of    England    and    Scotland    were    repealed, 
and  one  general  system  for  the  whole  of  England  was 
established.    In  1720  Mr  Allen  improved  the  cross 
posts,  which  ho  farmed,  and  realised  an  average  profit 
of  nejirly  £12,000  per  ^nnum  for  40  years.      In   1724 
the  resrular  official  accounts  commenced,  at  wliich 
period  tho  nctt  revenue  was  £96,330  7s  5d.      Imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  George  I.,  bills  of   exchange 
were  forbidden  to  be  sent  with  a  letter,  and  other 
restrictions.      A  similar  law  vrna  passed  respecting 
writs.  These  Acts  were  passed  in  1732,  and  continued 
in  force  imtil  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
In  1735  the  franking  of  letters  by  members  of  ParUa- 
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ment  was  introduced,  the  privilege  being  confined  to 
the  time  of  session,  or  within  40  days  before  or  after. 
In  consequence  of  frauds  being  perpetrated,  it  was 
required  that  the  whole  superscription  on  the  letters 
should  be  written  by  the  member.  Some  other  im- 
portant changes  were  made  which  punished  fraud  by 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour.  A  Mr  Palmer  then 
came  upon  the  scone,  and  was  manager  of  the 
theatres  at  Bath  and  Bristol.  He  was  puzzled  to  find 
it  took  up  a  long  time  to  transmit  a  letter  from  Lon- 
don to  Bath,  a  distance  of  110  miles.  Letters  posted 
in  London  on  a  Monday  evening  were  seldom  delivered 
earlier  than  Wednesday  afternoon,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  coaches  were  leaving  London  on  Monday  after- 
noon, and  reaching  Bath  by  breakfast  time  on  the 
following  morning.  The  postage  of  a  letter  was  6d, 
and  the  carriage  of  a  parcel  2s ;  so  the  tradesmen 
made  parcels  of  their  letters,  and  were  considerable 
gainers.  Ho  also  found  post-offioo  robberies  wore  fre- 
quent. He  drafted  a  plan  to  prevent  all  this,  and  it  was 
presented  in  1782-8.  Some  of  the  objections  to  his 
scheme  partook  of  the  ridiculous,  but  he  still  perse- 
vered, and  Mr  Palmer's  plan  proved  beneficial,  for  up 
to  1797  not  a  single  robbery  of  mails  occurred.  Many 
gross  abuses  were  checked  and  destroyed,  and  revenue 
had  increased,  and  the  number  of  newspapers  carried 
free  had  increased  from  2,000,000  to  8,000,000.  Two 
years  after,  by  37  George  IIL,  the  rates  of  postage 
were  raised  again ;  and  in  1801  another  rise  occurred, 
the  maximum  being  from  8d  to  Is.  In  1805  an  addi- 
tional Id  was  levied  on  all  classes  of  letters,  and  in 
1812  a  certain  class  of  letters  was  raised  again.  The 
table  annexed  will  show  the  progressive  increase  in 
the  rates  of  postage  from  1765  to  1812 ; — 

1765    1784    1797    1801    18'»6    1^12 

d.  d.  ii.  d.         d.  d. 

Not  eioeeding  15  milea     ...  1  ...  2  ...  3  ...  8  ...    4  ...  4 

Abore   >K),  and  unlor   80..  'i  ...  H    ..  4  ...  4    ..    6    ..  G 

60,         „           80 ..  8    ..  4   ..  3  ...  0  ...    7  ...  « 

170,         „         i8)  .    4  ...  6  ...  8  ...  9  ...  10  11 

40),         H         6^0 8  ...  8  ...  1-i    ..  18    .  14 

In  1816  the  gross  revenue  was  £2/118,741,  which  cost 
£704,639  to  collect,  leaving  £1,819,196  nett  revenue. 
Some  slight  alterations  were  made  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV. ;  but  in  1837— in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  her  present  Majesty — the  Acts  relating  to  the 
Post-office  were  repealed,  and  the  people  hailed  with 
unfeigned  satisfaction  an  Act  for  the  further  regula- 
tion of  the  duties  on  postage,  until  the  5th  of  October, 
1840.  An  article  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guardian^ 
December  7th,  1839,  explaining  the  4d  postage  on 
all  letters  not  exceeding  half-an-ounce.  Extra  charges 
were  levied  on  all  letters  above  that  weight.  The 
penny  postage  commenced  on  the  9th  of  January, 
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1840.  Having  given  the  general  history  of  the  Post- 
office  as  briefly  as  possible,  let  us  glance  at  our  own 
local  Post-office,  as  it  was  and  is.  The  slow  system 
pursued  in  our  local  postal  arragements  may  be  aptly 
illustrated  by  a  passage  from  Baines'  "  History  and 
Directory  of  Manchester,*'  p.  105,  vol.  ii.  This  was  in 
1621 : — ^*'  The  regulations  of  the  Manchester  Post-office 
serve  to  show  how  much  more  patient  our  ancestors 
were  than  their  posterity,  both  as  regarded  their 
political  and  commercial  communications.  The  posts 
both  to  London  and  the  North  left  and  returned  to 
Manchester  only  three  times  a  week,  and  the  public 
were  officially  informed,  *that  it  would  be  best  to  bring 
the  letters  the  night  before  the  going  out  of  the  post, 
because  the  accounts  and  bags  were  usually  made  up 
over  night.'"  Eight  days  were  then  requirod  to  effect 
the  interchange  of  a  post  letter  with  London.  In  1825 
it  required  60  hours,  but  now  a  very  short  time  is 
required,  after  it  has  been  posted,  t.o  despatch  it  to 
its  destination.  £.  H. 


Chzshirb  Words.  ^ 

(No.  6d0,  095— DioemberSl,  Jaunary  27.) 
[701.]    It  is  scarcely  correct  to  term  the  whole  of 
the  fifteen  words  given  under  the  above  numbers,  as 
Cheshire  woris,  although  they  may  be  hoard  in  the 
county.    Three  (Nos.  5,  8,  and  13)  are  slang  words, 
and,  as  such,  will  be  found  in  the  Slang  Dictianary^ 
edition  1873 ;  two  (Nos.  7  and  15)  are  common  in  most 
parts  of  England ;  and  six  (Nos.  1,  4,  5,  9, 11,  and  12) 
are  as  common,  if  not  more  so,  in  Lancashire,  the 
dialect  of  which  county  bears  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  that  of  Cheshire.    It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
words  like  the  majority  of  the  above  will  be  found  in 
a  dictionary,  owing  to  their  being  in  locU  use  only ; 
but  any  diabolical  glossary  will  give  the  information 
s JUght  for,  such  as  Wilbraham*s  Attempt  at  a  Glossary 
of  some  Words  used  in  Cheshire^  1820  ;  Egerton  Leigh's 
Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Dinlect  of  Ciieshire,  1877  ; 
Glossary  of  Hie  Lancashire  Dialect^  1875 ;  Halliwell's 
Dictionary  of  A  rchaic  and  Provincial  Words,  1850,  &c., 
&c.    It  woiUd,  however,  be  very  useful  to  forward  to 
**  Notes  and  Queries"  such  words  in  use  in  Oieshire  as 
are  not  given  in  Wilbraham's  and  Leigh's  glossaries. 
To  turn  to  the  list  above : — 

BoooABTS. — Probably  from  the  Welsh  hiog,  hwganf 
a  hobgoblin,  spectre,  &c.  Spencer,  in  his  Faerie  Queen^ 
1589,  uses  the  word  bug ;  and  Shakspeare  ("  Winter's 
Tale,"  "  Hamlet,"  and  "  Cymbeline"),  huffge  and  huggea. 
This  seems  to  be  the  original  form  of  the  word. 
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BosoiK,  more  correctly  boskin,  the  partition  be- 
tween the  booses ;  from  A.S.,  bos,  bosiff,  a  stall.  Boose, 
a  cattle  stoll ;  sometimes  the  place  where  the  fodder 
is  put.  Boosing-stake  is  the  post  to  which  cattle  are 
tied ;  and  bDosy,  the  trough  out  of  which  they  feed. 

CuKLiNQS.— Also  the  small  pieces  of  the  leaf  of  a 
pig,  after  rendering. 

Clem,  or  Clam.— To  starve  through  want  of  food, 
pr6bably  from  the  old  German  chlemmen,  to  pinch. 
In  Ben  Jonson's  Ever^f  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  1599, 

we  have 

H  »r4  Is  the  ch  •!(», 
Wtaeu  Vidian '•  men  most  e«fe  iheir  «rm^  or  elem. 

Caoddy,  Cbaddy,  and  Craddexs.— A  trick,  to  do 
something  hazardous  or  difficult,  which  no  one  will 
do  after  you.  In  common  use  in  South  Lancashire 
and  north  of  England. 

Hob  and  Nob. — To  act  together ;  the  foot  and  head. 
Also  to  drink  together ;  to  clink  the  glasses  together 
before  drinking. 

Gradely. — A.S.,^era€iCicA,levol,  Decently,  orderly, 
good;  a  proper  sort  of  man.  Graithdy,  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales,  1393. 

PiKEL. — Qy.  from  the  French  piquelet,  a  little  pike. 

Pot  walloper;     also     Pot-wabblbbs,    and    Pot- 

walliners. — A   scullion.      *'An    elector   in    certain 

boroughs  before  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill^ 

whose  qualification  consisted  in  being  a  housekeeper, 

to  establish  which  it  was  only  necessary  to  boil  a  pot 

within  the  limits  of  the  borough,  by  the  aid  of  any 

temporary  erection.    This  implied  that  he  was  able  to 

provide  for  himself,  and  not  necessitated  to  apply  for 

parochial  relief.    Honiton,  Tregoney,  Slchester,  Old 

Sarum,  &3.,  had  this  privilege  before  the  passing  of 

the  first  Reform  Bill."    Slanj  Dictionary ,  edition  1873, 

p.  253. 

Throttle. — The  windpipe,  to  choke. 

Alfred  Burton. 


[702.]  Cattle  Disease. — ^The  cow  disease,  150 
years  ago,  it  seems,  took  away  thousands  of  cattle. 
Tar  water  was  then  used  as  a  remedy.  I  think  50,000 
cowj  were  lost  in  one  year.  Is  there  any  local  record 
of  this  visitation  ?  Henry  Fooo. 

[703.]  Rev.  Peter  Walkdbn. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  any  particulars  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Walkden, 
who  assumed  the  charge  of  the  old  Tabernacle  Chapel 
at  Stockport  in  1744,  and  died  there  in  1769  ?  His 
daughter  was  buried  in  the  yard  of  Stockport  Chapel 
in  1791.    Some  suspicion  being  excited,  the  grave  was 


opened,  in  the  presence  of  100  people,  a  month  after, 
^d  it  was  found  that  the  body-snatchers  had  re- 
moved the  corpse.  Her  brother  Henry  seems  to  have 
suspected  a  local  surgeon  of  inciting  the  theft,  and 
offered  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  culprits. 
They  were  not  found  out.  A  diary  of  Mr  Walkden's 
was  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  and  printed  by  Dob- 
sons,  of  Preston  Henry  Foog. 


Hindoo  "Widows, — The  Iu<iiaii  Mirror  ooserveii 
tli'ii  Liie  cutttoui  of  widuw-uiiirriage  among  the 
llniduodiH  faiit  taking  root  iu  mum  parm  of  liiuui, 
w'itjie  but  11  low  yuurtf  ago  tiie  itiwi  of  nuch  r«- 
iiiHri'iiigtfii  WHS  rupugiiHUL  and  conmdered  lanlAiuoiint 
Ut  HpoMlHcy  from  liiu  unotMLrui  relii;ion  and  the  littft 
bioj*  lovMrdu  d«UHtioimli8Uiion.  lu  Boiubay,  li& 
liiMigal,  and  m  tho  Punj«.ub  specially,  the  uum- 
bei-  of  widow  uiarriagett  m  ;»lHled  to  be  increasing 
evory  year.  Madras,  iliough  comparatively  beliiuu- 
iiauU  iu  roferms,  hiw  aiso  begun  to  show  iiigu«  of 
b«iriiiii{  iu  tne  same  diruclion.  A  healthier  spirit 
o:  rightaadduty  (adds  thoHuuie authority)  iagiowint; 
up  umoug  our  coitnlry  witti  tne  general  aifiusion  oZ' 
uaucatiou,  and  with  thedecliniug  influence  ot  ti*adi- 
tioital  but  unreasonable  prejudices. 

I'uji  Penalty  of  Civilisation. — An  Indian  girl, 
who,  befort*  she  went  to  iiauiptoii  College,  believed 
her  father's  log  hut  but  a  puiatiai  muusutu  com- 
pared with  the  surrounding  tepees,  uud  kept  up  the 
liiubion,  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  liie  grand 
reception  her  lather  would  give  ou  her  return, 
bur»t  uilo  tears  as  she  walked  into  the  rude  hut  auti 
leilised  how  completely  her  education  btfd  isolated 
her  from  all  that  had  been  so  romantic  iu  h^r 
formei'  surroundings.  On  the  other  hand,  wheu 
her  sister  saw  uer  polonaise,  hei  jaunty  hat  and 
hor  high-heeled  French  shoes,  she  cried  her  eyes 
oui  because  she  couldn't  be  civilised,  too.  When 
the  daughter  began  to  clean  up  and  set  things  to 
right  in  the  old  hut,  her  father  began  to  tiiink 
beriously  about  sending  her  back  East.  He  couidn  t 
stand  any  such  nonsense  as  that,  bo  it  woul.1 
seem  that  education,  in  this  case,  was  rather  » 
doubtful  boon  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Elbpuaktsim  Ceylon. — TheKevereudMr.  Collins, 
a  naiuralittt,  twenty -Ave  years  resident  in  Ceylon, 
says  tiiat  elephants  there  live  about  130  years 
and  **  come  ot  age  "  at  forty.  There  are  three 
sizes  of  them  in  the  same  herds,  and  wheu  they  aie 
young,  the  sizes  they  will  attain  is  pretty  nearly 
known  by  the  nnmber  of  their  toes.  Those  which 
grow  to  be  of  the  largest  size  have  eighteen  toes*— fiva 
on  eacu  of  the  two  forefeet,  and  four  on  each  of  the 
hind  ones.  Those  which  grow  to  a  medium  size 
have  seventeen  toes — ^five  on  each  of  the  fore  fee( 
and  four  ou  one  hind  foot  and  three  on 
the  other.  The  least  size  of  elephant  haa 
sixteen  toes — five  on  each  fore  foot,  and  three  on  each 
hind  foot.  No  (Cingalese  elephant  has  a  fewer 
iiumber   than  sixteen  toes. 
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Notes- 


BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 

U7(M.]  The  history  and  progress  of  benefit  societies 
is  long  and  interesting,  going  bock  into  the  long  gone- 
past,  and  they  may  be  tru  ly  said  to  bo  the  offspring 
of  the  virtuous  and  intellectual  members  of  the  work- 
ing-classes, whoso  brains  and  muscles,  although 
strained  to  the  utmost,  did  not  lag  in  the  performance 
of  deeds  of  love  and  charity.  Tlie  earlier  guilds,  or 
benefit  societies,  of  the  working-classes  were  quite  of 
a  quasi-religious  character,  tlieir  initiation,  lectures, 
and  instructions  being  illustrated  largely  by  quota- 
tions from  the  fiible  and  the  works  of  ancient 
historians  ;  all  this  has  passed  out  of  existence  with 
the  so-called  progress  of  the  times,  and  the  most  com- 
monplace and  uninteresting  illustrations  have  been 
substituted.  Mr  Henry  Baines,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,"  vol.  1,  page  108,  makes 
the  following  remarks  concerning  them: — ^** Those 
laudable  institutions  called  sick  clubs,  or  benefit 
societies,  both  for  men  and  women,  prevail  here.  The 
benefit  clubs  are  separate  and  distinct  from  secret' 
societies  very  generally,  and  the  provision  made  in 
this  way  by  the  poor  for  themselves  in  sickness  and 
old  age,  combined  with  their  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks,  materially  relievo  the  demands  on  the  parish 
funds.  The  contrast  in  the  condition  of  those  who 
are  lAembers  of  these  societies  and  those  who,  in  the 
same  place,  are  content  to  rely  upon  the  parish  for 
relief,  is  often  strongly  marked.  The  former  are  in 
general  comparatively  clean,  orderly,  and  sober,  and 
consequently  happy,  while  the  latter  are  living  in  filth 
and  wretchedness,  and  are  often,  from  the  pressure  of 
casual  sickness,  or  accident,  which  incapacitates  from 
working,  tempted  to  the  commission  of  improper  act^ 
(not  to  say  crimes)  against  which  the  sure  recourse 
of  a  benefit  club  would  have  been  the  best  preserva- 
tives, (a)  The  Legislature,  well  aware  that  the  ten- 
dency of  these  societies  is  to  promote  individual 
li  ippiness,  and  to  diminish  the  public  burdens,  has 
invested  them  with  the  power  and  privileges  of  Cor- 
porations, on  their  rules  being  duly  inspected  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  which  gives  them  great  advantage 
in  the  management  of  their  funds,  and  protects  them 
against  depredation.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  these  societies  is 
observed  by  the  members  as  a  day  of  festivity  and 


sometimes  of  dissipation;  but  this  evil  cannot  well  b^ 
prevented,  and  danger  might  ensue,  from  such  a  re- 
form as  might  take  away  the  festive  part  of  the  cere- 
mony.   The  best  remedy  is  the  general  inculcation  of 
good  principles  and  temperate  habits,  which  teach 
men  to  be  at  once  merry  and  wise."    I  quite  agree 
with  Mr  Baines'  remarks,  and  may  say  a  very  giieat 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  way  of  festive 
enjoyment.    Tlio  fines,  lecture  money,  chair  monoy^ 
and  other  exactions  once  went  to  the  drink  fund  fn 
addition  to  the  regular  allowance  of  twopence  a  head 
per  member  for  gas,  rent,  fire,  &c.,  which  came  in  in 
the  form  of  drink.    All  this  has  been  abolislied,  the 
twopence  per  head  onlj'  remaining.    They  must  have 
meeting  places,  and  not  being  teetotallers,  will  have 
beverages  to  their  taste.    I  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
the  good  advice  g^ven  by  Mr  Baines  will  be  carried 
out.    The  legislation  respecting  these   societies,  and 
oUier  interesting  matter,  will  bo  given  in  future  com- 
munications. E.  H. 
fa\  Sir  F.  Eden. 

A   CHRISTMAS  FBOPHECY. 

[705.]  The  following  is  a  curious  extract  from  a 
poem  in  the  Harlican  MSS  in  the  British  Museum,  Xo. 
2,252,  folio  153-4.  It  perhaps  may  be  interesting  to 
s  amo  of  your  "  Snappcrs-up  of  unconsidered  trifles,' 
especially  as  Christmas  Day  tliis  year  falls  on  the 
Monday : — 

IX  CkristiDfts  Day  on  MoDdftv  be 
A  grtat  winter  that  year  youll  me. 
And  fall  of  winds  both  load  and  shrill ; 
Bat  in  sanuner,  trnth  to  tell, 
T^igh  winds  shall  there  be  and  strong, 
Full  of  tempests  laiitln?  long; 
▲nd  great  pleuty  of  beasis  i«hall  die. 
And  ^reat  plenty  of  be^-te  fhall  die. 
They  that  be  born  that  day,  I  ween, 
Ihey  shall  lie  ftrong,  each  one  and  k^on ; 
He  shall  b^)  fonnd  th>it  stealeth  anght. 
Though  thou  be  sick  thoa  dicst  hoc 

W.  W. 

O&IOIN  OF  P&BISHES. 

[706.]  As  the  parochial  system  lias  greatly  increased 
during  the  last  20  years,  the  following  account  of  their 
origin  will  bo  interesting  to  your  retwiers.  I  find  it  in 
a  MS  written  by  me  in  1869: — In  the  year  596,. 
Augustine  came  to  England  and  preached  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;  but  a  long  time  elapsed  before  it  reached 
the  Mercians,  Penda  sent  his  son  Peada  to  solicit  in 
marriage  Acliilfilda,  the  daughter  of  King  Osway,  who 
a  ccomplished  his  object  and  returned  to  his  own  do- 
minions, accompanied  by  a  number  of  Danes,  and 
exerted  himself  to  promote  their  cause.  Their  success 
amongst  the  Mercians  was  very  great ;  monastic  in- 
stitutions sprang  up  at  Chester,  and  the  clergy  gained 
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^eat  power  and  authority  over  the  people.  This 
kingdom  was  divided  into  parishes  by  Honorius,  arch- 
bifiliop,  A.D.  623.  It  anciently  signified  what  we  now 
call  the  diocese  of  a  bishop,  but  became  a  carucate  of 
land  (as  much  as  one  team  of  oxen  can  plough  in  a 
year),  which  the  people  who  belonged  to  one  church 
do  inhabit  and  contribute  to.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Saxons.  We  find  the  distinction  of  parishes  so  early 
as  the  time  of  King  Edgar,  A.D.  970.  This  division  is 
surmised  by  legal  and  historical  writers  not  to  have 
happened  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  Parishes  wore 
invc:jtcd  with  considemblo  privileges  and  immunitias, 
and  as  they  were  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  a  tithing  was,  in  its  first  appointment,  a  com- 
pany of  10  men,  bound  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of 
each  other.  £.  H. 

OniotN  OP  Hdndizeds. 
[707.]    This  MS  continues : — In  Saxon  times  every 
hundred  was  divided  into  10  districts.     It  is  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  King  Alfred.    A  hundred  was 
so  colled  because  it  was  park  of  a  shire  containing  10 
tithings  (either  because  at  first  there  were  100  fami- 
lies in  each  hundred),  or  else  they  found  the  king  100 
able-bodied  men  for  the  wars — the  last  is  the  most 
probable.     When  Doomsday  survey  was  tsikon  th  e 
county  of  Chapter  was  divided  into  12  hundreds  ex- 
clusive of  lands  between  the  Kibble  and  the  Mersoyt 
containing  six  hundreds  now  part  of  Lancashire,  but 
then  deemed  part  of  Cheshire.     Stockport  is  included 
jn  the  Macclesfield  hundred,  and  contains  18  divisions- 
This  hundred  was  originally  called  Hamston. — E.H. 


Grixnikc*  Like  a  Cheshire  Cat. 
(No.  472,  480.-An*piBt  18, 19.) 
[708.]     In  the  i^Unnj  iJictionarj/  (edition  1873,  pp 
115-116)  there   is  a  variation  in  the  above  saying, 
wiiich  has  not  been  given   in    "  Notes  and  Queries," 
«*  To  grin  like  a  Chosliire  cat — to  display  the  teeth  and 
gums  wlien  laughing."     Formerly  the  phrtuse  was 
"  To  gi-in  like  a  Cheshire  cat  eating  cheese."  A  scarcely 
Nitisfaotory  explanation  has  been  given  of  this  phrase 
— that  Clieshire  is  a  county  palatine,  and  the  cats, 
when  they  tliink  of  it,  are  so  tickled  with  the  notion 
that  they  can't  lielp  grinning."    The  editor  adds,  in  a 
foot  note  to  tlie  above :    "  There  is  something  so  ex- 
tremely humorous  and  far-fetched  about  this  explana- 
tion, that  though  it  is  utterly  unworthy  of  its  place 
in  a  dictionary',  I,  finding  it  there,  have  not  tlie  heart  to 
cut  it  out."    The  origin  of  many  of  our  common  say 


ings  is  80  obscure  that  we  can  do  little  more  than 
guess  at  it ;  but  it  is  more  easy  to  give  their  variatioiis. 
In  my  note-book  I  have  the  saying,  **  Grinning  like  a 
Cheshire  cat  when  it  stndls  cheese ; "  but  why  a  cat, 
and  a  Cheshire  one  above  all  others,  should  grin  when 
it  smells  cheese,  I  am  unable  to  conjecture,except  that 
it  is  conscious  of  the  good  thing  in  prospect.  In 
Pulleyn's  Ett/mdwjical  ComjwuUum  (1853,  pp  396),  it 
is  sbited  that  "  Tliis  phrase  owes  its  origin  to  the  un- 
happy attempts  of  a  sign  painter  of  that  county  to  re- 
present a  lion  rampant,  which  was  the  crest  of  an 
influential  family,  on  the  signboards  of  many  of  the 
inns.  The  resemblance  of  these  liom  to  cats  caused 
them  to  be  generally  called  by  the  more  ignoble 
name ;  but  the  saying  is  just  as  likely  to  have  its 
origin  in  the  Cestrian's  ignorance  of  natural  history. 
Another  version  is  "  To  grin  like  a  Cheshire  cat  chew- 
ing gravel,"  a  feat  which  I  have  not  found  recorded 
in  any  work  on  natui*al  history,  and  must  be  a  rara 
avw.  Alfiied  Burton. 

Stockport  Streets  axd  their  Antiquities. 
(572.  C87.-  Got  15,  Jaoy.  87.) 
[709.]  Recently  I  have  dealt  more  with  persons 
than  the  antiquarian  remains  which  surround  us. 
Proceeding  along  Great  Underbank,  an  object  of  great 
interest  arrests  our  attention,  an  antiquated  pile  in 
the  Tudor  style  of  architecture.  Just  previous  to  the 
year  1870  the  property  was  purchased  by  William 
Smith,  Esq.,  solicitor,  who  with  praiseworthy  love  of 
the  few  venerable  piles  which  remain  as  memorials  of 
old  Stockport,  caused  the  premises  to  be  thoroughly 
renovated  and  restored.  By  his  kindness  an  inspection 
of  the  old  deeds  of  the  property  has  been  allowed, 
which  enables  me  to  give  a  few  particulars  concerning 
it.  The  earliest  deed  found  bears  the  date,  the  19th 
of  September,  1657,  but  as  it  was  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Adlington  estates,  and  it  has  been  supposed,  and  not 
without  some  show  of  reason,  that  it  was  occupied  by 
a  branch  of  the  Leglis  of  Adlington  as  a  town  resi- 
dence, the  house,  both  externally  and  internally, 
bears  the  marks  of  considerable  antiquity,  the  staircase 
and  general  an-angcraent  being  such  as  would  be  in 
voffue  in  the  davs  of  the  Tudors.  It  is  evident  there 
must  have  been  some  more  ancient  deeds  than  that  of 
1657,  as  the  building  of  which  we  now  speak  ig 
eivctod  in  the  post  and  petrel  style,  resembling  in 
every  respc<*t  Arden  Hall,  partirulars  of  which  I  have 
already  given.  Blocks  of  oak  timber  standing  per- 
pendicularly on  a  red  sandstone  foundation,  with 
beams  of  timber  across  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the 
upper  part  being  of  a  more  ornamental  character.  The 
spaces  intervening,  being  filled  with  raddle  and  daub. 
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a  mixture  of  clay  and  sticks  and  straw  chopped,  which 
is  plais  tered  over  and  whitened,  the  woodwork  hemg 
piintod  black.  Of  course,  when  one  part  of  the 
premises  was  converted  into  a  shop,  a  portion  of  the 
aatique  lower  front  wall  would  be  removed.  That  now 
occupied  by  Mr  Smith  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
ancient  building.  The  windows  would  be  the  narrow 
diamond  pan&s  in  lead,  as  seen  at  Arden  Hall.  The 
houses  of  a  superior  class  have  generally  a  gabled 
turret  with  additional  decorative  emblems  in  front, 
and  this  is  one  of  that  class.  It  is  very  probable  this 
has  been  a  very  extensive  estate,  the  old  deeds  may 
hive  gone  to  the  purchaser  of  the  moiety  of  the 
property,  or  they  may  have  been  retained  by  the 
original  owner  if  not  required  for  the  establishment  of 
the  title.  The  deed  of  which  I  have  spoken  above  is 
triparte,  that  is,  of  three  parts,  and  witnessed  **  th^^ 
William  Dickenson  as  well  for  the  settling,  estating, 
and  establishing  to  certain  uses,  Intents,  and  pui'poses* 
all  that  messuage,  burgage,  and  tenement  situate  and 
being  in  Stockport,  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  of  the 
said  William  Dickenson,  with  remainder  of  turbary 
(that  is  right  to  get  turf),  is  conveyed  to  and  for  such 
uses,  intents,  and  purposes,  and  such  sort  manner  and 
form  as  therein  is  afterwards  expressed,  as  also  for 
divers  other  good  causes  the  said  William  Dickenson 
have  granted  to  John  Wharmby  and  Thomas  Bancroft 
and  their  heirs  the  said  premises.*'  In  the  same  deed 
Stockport  is  written  Stopfort,  otherwise  Stopford,  and 
the  stream  now  known  as  Tin  Brook  is  called  School 
Brook  in  the  deed  above  cited,  but  in  Lord  Vernon's 
pLans  in  1850  it  is  Can*  Brook.  It  is  a  question  which 
of  these  appellations  is  most  proper.  Tin  Brook  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  Carr  Brook  to  the  river,  so 
School  Brook  must  have  the  preference.  It  is  very 
probable  it  obtained  the  name  of  Tin  Brook  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  workshops  and  places  of  business 
of  two  tinmen  being  on  the  stream  or  near  it,  wherein 
they  threw  their  refuse.  In  the  year  1705,  also  1723, 
there  are  evidences  of  its  having  been  the  residence 
of  a  private  gentleman  and  \na  family.  There  is  also 
an  indenture  dated  April  5,  1742,  between  Edward 
Tf  onds,  of  Heaton  Norris,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
yeoman,  and  Edward  NoiTis,  the  younger,  of  Stock- 
port, in  the  county  of  Chester.  It  is  therein  stated 
i*at  Edward  Norris,  the  elder,  did  purchase  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1705  oS  and  from  Thomas  Dicken- 
son and  others  all  that  messuage,  burgage,  and  tene- 
ment in  a  certain  street  called  Underbank.  It  is  also 
stated  that  Edward  Norris,  the  younger,  had  been  in 
possession  of  tliesaid  premises  since  1710,  and  for  the 
love  and  affection  he,  the  elder  Norris,  had  for  his  son 


they  were  released  to  him  on  certain  conditions  and 
considerations.  In  the  year  1750  we  find  Robert  Tatton,. 
gentleman,  referred  to  as  a  former  occupant.  I  have 
some  further  interesting  particulars  which  ar& 
reserved  for  a  future  communication.  E.H. 

[711.]  In  addition  to  the  Lees  mentioned  by  *' E. 
H."  was  Joseph  Lees,  of  Hempshaw  Lane,  silk  shawl 
manufacturer,  the  place  is  still  known  as  Lee's  Yard. 
He  lies  buried  at  Old  Mount  Tabor  Graveyard  with 
liis  wife  Nancy  (her  maiden  name  I  do  not  know). 
He  died  Oct.  4, 1813,  his  widow  continued  the  business 
for  a  few  years,  when  she  died.  There  were  three  sons, 
James,  Joseph,  and  Jolm.  James,  the  oldest,  married 
a  Miss  Lingard,  and  left  a  son  Joseph,  of  whom  I  can 
learn  nothing.  Joseph  and  John,  I  believe,loft  Stockport. 
I  should  be  glad  of  any  information  relating  to  them,, 
or  where  they  went  to.  J.  Owkn. 

Chbshibe  Words. 

(No.  609, 605,  701~D(eember 81,  Janoaty  27,  Febttmij  8) 

[712.]  Instead  of  the  "  diabolical "  word  used  by 
our  facetious  compositor  in  my  note  of  the  3rd,  read 
"  dialectical."  As  my  MS  is  not  the  worst  written  or 
most  unreadable  of  those  sent  to  "  Notes  and  Queries'*^ 
I  should  like  to  saddle  the  right  horse  with  the  mis> 
take.  Alfbed  Burton. 

[713.]  The  other  day  I  heard  a  man  use  the  old 
Cheshire  word  strnshitigs.  I  knew  tlie  sense  in  which 
it  is  generally  used,  but  I  thought  I  would  just  look 
into  an  old  dictionary  to  see  if  I  could  find  it  therein. 
I  found  it  thus : — 

Strusbinob— Orts.    N.C.  (north  ooaniry.) 
Well,  but  what  are  Orts  ?    I  looked  again  and  found 
thus: 

a    fourth  part)     fragiLents,     leavings,. 


Obts   (ort.   Teat, 
mammooks. 

'^liat  then  are  Mammocks  ? 


I  found  that  a 


Maxuook  (probably  of  man,  0.,  Br.,  littla,  aad  Oek,  Dim. 
means  a  fragment,  \  ieee,  or  scrap. 

So  that  it  appears  that  the  word  strushings  means 

leavings  or  fragments,  or  as  it  is  generally  used, 

abundance  and  over,  above  what  is  enough,  lote  of  it. 

W.  N. 

Cattle  Disease. 
(No.  703— February  4.) 
[714.]  I  do  not  know  of  any  local  record  of  this 
visitation.  If  Mr  Fogg  has  not  already  seen  tba 
GenUemarCs  Magazine  for  1750,  he  may  there  find  much 
information  upon  this  subject.  I  have  a  copy  in  my 
possession,  from  the  index  of  which  I  copy  the  follow- 
ng  heads  : — Order  concerning  cattle,  page  21.  Regula- 
tions for  preventing  murrain,  page  22.  HI  effects  of 
the  premium,  page  23.  Beasons  for  revoking  it,  page 
24.    Immediate  killing  justified,  page  105.    Queries,. 
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page  100.  Preventive  remedy,  page  107.  Hospital 
proposed,  page  174.  New  act  concerning,  page  2S2. 
Case  of  killing  considered,  page  489.  Questions 
answered,  page  490.  Calamity  natural,  page  491. 
Justified,  page  491.  Distemper  rages,  page  525. 
Itelief  hy  boring  homs,S85.  W.  N. 

Population  of  Wilxslow  Pabish. 
[715.]  What  was  the  population  of  the  Parish  of 
WUmsl^w  in  1881, 1871,  and  say  40  or  50  years  ago 
(date  to  be  given)?  It  would  also  be  interesting  if  the 
full  particulars  of  each  division  could  be  given,  viz., 
Fulshaw,  Chorley,  Pownall  Fee,  and  Bollin  Fee. 

A.IAX. 

[716.]  QuASRT  Bavk  Mill  was  formerly  call(>d 
^Disley  Kirk,*'  and  when  I  was  young  it  was  c'om- 
monly  spoken  of  as  **  The  Kirk.'*  Can  any  of  your 
oorrespondents explain  this?  I  asked  this  question 
onoe  before  in  your  paper,  but  got  no  reply.  I  should 
aiueb  like  to  have  an  explanation.  W.  X. 


Til 8  Boot  Pau adr. — Tn  the  Gorman  Army  the 
Faliitfilaiud  kiiidiy  piuvidtft  very  roomy  boots  for 
its  witrriorn.  Tiiere  ii»  m  v«ry  Mrtoiiii  iiiooiiveiiionco 
however  Httendiiig  the  dis-rotiorlion  between  thu 
aiaes  of  boots  nuu  feet.  In  very  soft  tPiiucioiis 
ground  the  bootti  are  left  sticking,  while  thu  nmn 
Ig^oee  on,  ciuling  an  ulfectionate  farewell  look  be- 
hind him ;  but  halt  he  cuiiiiot.  Wnen  the  Fii- 
ieeiith  Army  Corps,  two  yi^nrs  ngo,  defiled  before 
UieEmperurat  StrasburgHon^ss  a  siabble-field  which 
mill  had  rendered  very  sticky  nndmuday,  the  boots 
of  the  iiifautry  were  pulled  oil'  by  the  hundreds,  so 
that  a  fiitigue  pitriy  h«d  to  he  told  off,  amid  {^reat 
Im lighter,  to  gather  up  the  lost  property  in  loot- 
voveriugs.  This  is  no  exagK«^ni(>ou,  and  m  luilitniy 
kiMiory  the  occasion  is  still  known  as  the  **  boot 
pNnide." 

Thb  T&rNKs  OF  Tkkbs. — Recent  botanical  ru- 
pcwrch  has  idiown  that  the  truiilu  of  trees  undergo 
daily  clianges  in  diuitieter.  From  early  morning  lo 
teii'iy  nfteriioon  there  isu  regulur  diminution  liU  the 
iniiitiiiuHi  is  reauhed,  when  tlie  process  is  reversed, 
Mi«d  the  luaxiniuiu  diaiiiot«r  is  attained  at  the  time 
4if  twilight ;  then  ag^in  comes  a  diiainution,  to  be 
succeeded  by  an  increase  aoout  dawn — an  increase 
anoi'u  uuirked  than  tiiat  in  the  evening.  Varialions 
iM  diiimeter  are  believed  to  ceiiicide  with  the  varia- 
tions of  tension,  but  they  are  siiown  to  be  inverse 
lo  the  temperature,  thu  max i mum  of  the  one  corre- 
aip4Miding  loughly  to  the  minimum  vt  the  ottier, 
and  soon.  Inconiievlioii  with  these  invesligaiious 
ii  limy  be  remarked  that  the  height  of  a  man  is 
gretirer  in  the  morning  thiin  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
nf(Miii,  that,  other  influences  suspended,  the  haro- 
motor  is  higher  in  the  «uoruing  thai^Mi/the  after- 
noon. 


Saturday,  Febbuaby  18th,    1882. 


irotess. 


8T0CKPORT  IN   1816  AND  1817. 

[717.]    The  following  is  a  description  of  Stockport 
given  in  the  directory  for  1816-17 :— **  Stockport  is  a 
principal    manufacturing  town   in    tlie   county  of 
Chester,  in  176  miles  from  London,  and  six  from  Man- 
chester.    There  is  not  in  England  a  more  irregular 
spot  than  that   on   which   this   town  stands.     The 
Market  Place  is  commodious,  but  difficult  of  access, 
being  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and   the  few  stroetft 
1  cading  to  it  steep  and  narrow,  yet  greater  quantities 
of  com,  oatmeal,  cheese,  &c.,  are  sold  here  on  the 
market  day  (Friday)  than  at  any  other  market  in  the 
county."       The  progress  of  the  trade  of  Stockport 
has  been  thus  delineated  by  Dr.  Aikin :— **  Here  were 
erected  some  of  the  first  mills  for  winding  and  throw- 
ing silk,  on  a  plan  procured  from  Italy.     The  peirsoiui 
concerntHl  in  the  silk  factories  were  reckoned   tlie 
principal  people  in  the  place ;  but  on  the  decline  of 
this  trade  the  machinery  was  applied  to  cotton  spin- 
ning, and  the  difTerent  branches  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture are  now  the  chief  staple  of  the  town.     The 
people   of  Stockport  first  engaged  in    spinning  of 
reeled  weft,  then  in  weaving  checks,  and,  lastly,  fus- 
tians and  the  general  cotton.    Ti*a(ft)  is  now  very  con-, 
siderable.    The  making  of  hats  is  likewise  a  consider- 
uble  branch  of  employment.     To  this  may  be  added 
that  few  towns  in   Uie   kingdom  have   carried  the 
spirit  of  industry  and  improvement  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than   Stxx>kport;     and  that  its    manufactures 

now  hold  a  principal  rank  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
country.  The  removal  of  articles  of  traffic  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  canal  to  Manchester,  which,  uniting 
with  the  Duke  of  Bridgcwatcr's  at  that  place,  com- 
munif*atos  T»ith  most  of  the  navigable  rivers  and 
canals  in  the  kingdom.  Busy  and  active  in  trade  as 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  known  to  be,  they 
are  nut  indifTerent  to  the  best  interests  and  feelings 
of  humanity.  By  their  exertions  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive Sunday  school  e>tablislimcnt.s  in  England  is 
liberally  and  admirably  .supported.  A  large  and  com- 
modious room  has  been  erected,  and  many  children 
here  ro(*eive  the  rudiments  of  religious  and  moral  in- 
struction. A  free  Grammar  School  was  established 
here  i  in  1487.  Tlicre  are  also  six  alms  houses  for 
six  poor  men,  inhabitants  of  Stockport,  and  an 
Auxiliar}*  Biblrs  Society  h«s  been  pf«tnblished.      There 
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aro  two  churches,  and  various  meeting  houses  for 
Dissenters.     The  Old  Church  has  been  recently  taken 
down,  and  is  now  nearly  re-built  in  a  very  handsome 
8tyle.    Fairs,  March  4th  and  20th,  May  1st,  October 
23rd — chiefly  cattle.      The  population  of  Stockport 
has  been  variously  stated.      Wo  believe  it  to  be  little 
less  than  20,000.      Market  day,  Friday."    Your  corres- 
pondent, "J.  R.,"  in  No.  683,  has  given  an   elaborate 
description  of  the  town  in  1825,  but   I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  add  to  it  a  classified  list  of  the  tradesmen, 
manufacturers,   Ice.,  in   1817  and  1824   respectively. 
Before  giving  this,  I  may  state  that  in  the  directory 
for  1817  no  list  of  gentlemen  is  given,  although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  existence ;   and  in  that  of 
1825  (at  its  commencement)  about  129  names  are 
given,  which  arc  said  at  the  bead  not  to  be  classi- 
fied.   As  some  time  is  required  in  getting  them  out,  I 
purpose  sending  them  on  the  earliest  opportunity. 


E.  H. 


Five  IIundued  Yeabs  Aqo. 


[718.]  Recently  there  appeared  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  three  letters,  which  are,  I  think,  worthy  of 
preservation  as  local  notes  : — 

f. 
In  looking  ioto  the  Army  hccoanta  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
in.  I  aligkted  upon  the  retinue  rulis  of  several  Kentletaea 
irho  tliU  fieiTive  for  ihat  K<n(c  in  Ireland,  some  of  whom 
came  from  Lancashire  and  ibe  uclghbuoring  counties ;  and 
1  made  the  fuUowing  transcript  from  o  e  uf  them,  tliiuking 
that  the  perusal  of  it  m\^h\,  be  interesting  to  aume  of  your 

xeiMltira : — 

*•  K  •lulus  Ketinencie  Robert!  de  AB^hton  milifc  existent 

ad  vadia  Kegis  in  partibus  Hlbern  a  xtJ  die  Aprl  anou  rejenl 

dicii  domiul  *    KegiB  tncfsimo  septimo  uaque  xuij  diem 

Octoor  prux  sequeui  utinque  die  comput. 

*  Kdwardi  i«icii  post  coDquestum. 

Mitu<»  i  1^^  ttobtua  de  Asshton 
MUites  j  jjjjjj  j^ij^g  j^  Kyngtston 

r    obtus  Savage 

\  Johes  de  New  burgh 
Sajdttar  :— 
Johes  Banent,  Ricus  Bennsbrigiie,Hems  Bradeley,  Oweyn 
Gray,  '^lex  Fjmor.  wills  Walker.  Joues  Kynboiii,  Jvbes 
Yonice,  Jones  de  Conyngton.  Nicfaus  de  Burgh,  Nichus 
NtiDeaioke,  Johes  Lukburgb,  Jelies  Atie  Mede,  Huso  Atte 
Knol  s,  Hugo  de  Kilbery,  Johes  \\alsh,  Joh(»sPa>te  Kobtus 
FilUeier,  Wills  de  Thorp,  Waltus  Chibery."--VVHnwoKTH 
St.  ChDD. 

Ihe  family  of  Arsheton,  of  Ashton-under-I<yne,  wascar- 
rie'i  on  by  tbe  noxt  biaiich  Assbeton  of  Middleton,  from 
1440  to  1756,  when  it  closed  on  the  death  of  Sir  Kalph 
Assheiou,  nart..  frem  whose  two  daughters  and  co-h^iresses 
come  ibe  Earl  of  vvilion  aud  Lonl  -uffieid.  The  first  of  this 
line  was  '^ir  Kalph  Ashtun.  Kai{;h  -Marshall  of  tCngland, 
dtc,  12  and  13.  Edward  VI.,  whilst  bis  grandHon,  Sir 
Richard  (with  his  Lancashire  Bowmen)  gave  powerful  help 
at  the  batile  oi>Flodden  Field.  Coloured  glass  effigies  of 
him,  and  some  of  ihem  are  yet  in  Middleton  Church.  An 
Asbhe!OD,o(  Miduleton,  with  other  nei^hhuun'v^  :e*ntlemen, 
aucceabfuUy  held  .Vlauchester  for  the  Parli.dui^i.t  against 
Lorn  Mratige,  when  he  hot^eiKed  it  fir  Kin^  Churles  I.  The 
Aaahetona.  Baronets  ot  Whalley  Abbey,  and  those  of  Down- 


ham  are  now  represented  by  Kalph  Aaahetoo,  Ksq.,  of 
Downham  Hall ;  Assheton  of  Croston,  by  Sinibmuod  cath- 
Cttit  de  Irafford,  Esq  1  he  As  hetons  Wrre  a  puwfrful  aad 
wide-spread  family.  i8ee  Wm.  U.  Ainsworth's  "  Laucashira 
W itches. ">  Mrs  Lin.  Banks  says  that  the  very  name  of 
AjiSheton  reads  like  a  page  of  romance. — I  an,  A^c,  J.  B. 

IIL 
Referring  to  the  letter  of  Mr  Whitworth  SL  Cedd  in  tbUi 
da>*s  Quardian  under  the  above  title,  on  the  suhject  of 
Lancashire  men  who  served  the  King  m  Ireland  tii  thia 
reign  uf  Edward  ill.  The  Robert  ASsheten  whose  name  he 
has  discovered,was  at  that  time'ihe  head  of  the  diatinguiebed 
family  of  Assheton,  of  A8hton-unaer-L)De,  a4n*in  famuns 
In  his  day,  and  the  recipient  of  many  honours  during  Uie 
reigns  of  bd«ard  IL.  Edward  IIL,  and  Jiictiard  XL  U« 
Berve<  in  the  great  Council  of  State  at  Wesimtuster  as  early 
as  1324.  and  held  other  appointments  nailer  the  Cruwn. 
Id  l;i5i)  he  became  Governor  of  Ouynes,  and  subsequently 
Lord  irfsfiurer  of  England,  Oovernur  o(  iSandgate,  Admiral 
of  the  Narrow  Seas.  King's  Chaiubeilaia,  Ch'tnoilor  of  the 
Exch  quor,  Governor  of  Calais.  Warden  of  the  Cinq  Port^ 
and  finally  an  executor  under  the  will  wf  Edward  1 11.  Yoor 
currespoudent  has  met  witn  his  name  in  connection  with 
Ire  and.  He  was  appointed  '*  Justice  of  Iielaud  "  iu  137<S» 
aud  is  believed  to  have  visited  Ireland  in  that  capacity.  Ha 
died  in  the  year  J%4,  and  is  sitid  to  have  beeu  i>uried  at 
Astiton.  but  I  believe  there  are  no  traeea  of  his  tomb  at  Usa 
present  time. 

1  have  spoken  of  this  family  as  having  been  "  distfa^ 
guished."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few,  if  any  JLanc  iShire  faml- 
lit«  have  furnished  a  greater  number  of  individuals  who 
have  ditttiuguiafaed  themselves  In  one  way  or  other  than  did 
the  Asaheions  of  Ashton.  Proisart  immor.alLsed  one  of 
them,  bir  Juhu  (Tom  1,  p.  363)  who  was  probably  one  of 
the  most  genuine  representatives  of  chivalry  as  then  under- 
stood  that  ever  the  county  produced,  ftir  Thomas  was  a 
famous  alchemist,  and  received  leiiers  of  prutcctlon  from 
Henry  VXI.  under  which  the  King's  subjects  were  forbidden 
to  molest  him,  he  (Sir  Thomas)  having  uaderiaken  to  malttt 
as  much  ^old  as  would  pay  off  ail  the  Kmg's  liabilities. 

The  male  line  became  ex  iuct  about  tlie  7th  Menry  VIII., 
and  the  Ashton  estates  became  the  property  of  the  Bootha 
of  Ouah.im,  by  m<irriage.  The  Earl  of  Stamford  and  War- 
rmgton  is  tne  present  owner.— I  am,  Ac,  KuFUS. 

K.  E. 

Lancaskike  Charities  Cokxected  with  Stockpobt 

AND  ITS  Vicinity. 
[719.]  Baincs,  in  his  "  History  of  Lancasliire,"  pa^e 
97,  vol.  1,  says: — "This  county  is  justly  celebrated 
for  its  numerous  charities,"  and  he  gives  a  li;Bt  of 
them,  "  derived  from  the  records  of  Parliament,  of  the 
amounts  of  rents  and  profits  of  messuages,  lands,  &c., 
vested  in  triLstees  and  others  for  charitable  purposes, 
which  claimed  exemption  from  the  property  tax 
under  the  Act  of  46  Geo.  3,  cap.  63,  showing  the 
parish  or  townsliip  in  which  each  property  is  situ- 
ated, and  the  hospital,  school,  or  almshouse  to  which 
it  belongs,"  from  which  I  have  selected  the  charities 
mentioned  belonging  to  this  locality : — £10  distributed 
to  the  poor  of  Didsbury  Chapelry  from  estate  in 
Manchester;  £2,355  14s  5d,  Hu^me's  Exhibitions  to 
poor  bachelors  of  arts  of  Manchester,  Prestwich,  and 
Bury,  from  estates  in  Manchester,  Heaton  Norris, 
Reddisli,  Denton,  and  Harewood ;  £274  23  6d,  Warring- 
ton Bluecoat  School,  from  estates  in  WaiTington,  and 
from  Hatton  atid  Lachford,  in  Cheshire;  £18,  Card- 
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well's  Charity,  to  poor  persons  in  Woodplumpton, 
Stockport,  Chester,  and  Carlisle,  from  estates  at 
Woodplumpton.  I  propose  to  investigate  these 
charities,  and,  if  possible,  ascertain  if  they  are  applied 
to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  originally  intended. 

E.  H. 

WAYZ-aOOSE. 

[720.]  The  derivation  of  this  curious  d&signatioci 
for  a  printers'  feast  hns  frequently  been  mat  for  of 
enquiry.  The  following  account  of  it  will,  therefore, 
prove  interesting :— The  derivation  of  the  term  "  way- 
goose"  is  from  the  old  English  word  wayz,  stubble. 
Bailey  informs  us  that  wayz-gooso,  or  stubble-goose, 
Lh  an  entertainment  given  to  jnurneymon  at  the 
Txtginning  of  winter.  Ileiicc  a  wayz-goosc  was  the 
head  dish  at  the  annual  fo.-ist  of  the  printers,  and  is 
not  altogether  unknown  as  a  dainty  dish  in  these  days. 
Moxon,  in  hi.s  "  Mechanick  Exorcisio"  (1683),  telLs  us 
that  **  it  is  customary  for  the  journeymen  to  make 
every  year  new  paper  windows,  whether  the  old  ones 
will  serve  again  or  no ;  because  the  day  they  make 
them  the  master  printer  gives  them  a  way-goose. 
.  .  .  These  way-gooses  are  always  kept  up  abous 
Bartholomew-tide;  and  till  the  master-printer  has 
given  their  way-goose,  the  journeymen  do  not  use  to 
work  by  candle-light.''  The  same  custom  was 
formerly  common  at  Coventry,  where  it  wjis  usual  in 
the  large  manufactories  of  ribbons  and  watches,  at 
well  as  among  the  silk-dyers,  when  thoy  commence 
the  use  of  candles,  to  have  their  annual  way-goose. 
••  Goose-day"  is  now  in  nearly  all  the  London  houses 
held  in  May  or  June,  instead  of  Miclmelmas,  and  is 
quite  unconnected  with  the  lightin^-up. 

Ed. 
Judge  BQ.u>SH.iw. 

[721.]  The  following  passage  respecting  this  cele- 
brated personage  occurs  on  page  70  of  the  first  volume 
of  "The  History-,  Director}',  and  Gazetteer  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,"  by  Edward  Bains,  ^ 
1824 ;  and  no  doubt  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
many.  After  noticing  the  appointment  of  a  High 
Court  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of  King  Charles  the 
First,  and  the  election  of  John  Bnidshaw,  serjeant-at- 
law,  as  Lord  President,  and  the  trial  and  sentence 
passed  on  the  King,  he  rem-irks : — "  It  belongs  to  this 
History  to  say  that  the  President  BniUshaw  was  not  of 
an  ancient  family  in  the('^un^y  of  Lin(':ishire,but  of  a 
branch  setthui  in  Cheshire,  and  that  he  did  Tir>t  se^k, 
though  he  did  not  resolutely  decline,  that  'had 
eminence*  which  has  subjo.'ted  his  name  to  the  exe- 
cration of  all  thoic  who  miintfiin  in  practice,  us  the 
English  Constitution  assorts  in  the:)r}',  liiat  kin.f^s  con 
do  no  wrong."  E.  U. 


Sandback  Races  in  1825. 
[722.]    The   following    advertisement    from     the 
Stockport  AdveiiUer  of  September  16,  1825,  on  this 
subject  will  be  of  interest.    When  did  this  annual 
event  cease  ? 

SANDBACH    RACES     1825. 

TO  START  AT  TWO  ll'CLOCK. 

ON  TUESDAY.  S^ptem»^r  ZTcti.  wiil  be  ran  for  by 
HorM*  or  all  Deaoriptlons,  v  PLArB  VALUE  £50, 
wiih  Pifieeu  HoTerelnns  adilfd  by  thv  Stewards.  Ttxrae 
year  nids  to  carry  6st.  101  h. ;  font  ye«r  olds  Sit. ;  flvo  \ear 
olds  8«t.  91b. ;  six  year  olda  aadaised  9it.— MarM  And  Oeld- 
inicB  allowad  21b.— B«}at  of  Ue^td,  foar  tlmea  round  tlie 
Cuurae. 

8\VIE  DAY. 

A  PLATE  VALUE  £50,  with  Five  Soveroicns  ad'led  by 
the  Shopk«eper4i,  by  GALL(»WaYS  not  exeeeiNag  14 
hand*  hl.-h,  b«a(  of  haa^a — F>tar  timos  rouail  th«  counio. 

On  WKDXK.snAV.  SeiHemrmr  28^h.— To  start  afe  Three 
o'clock.  A  SILVER  CUP,  VALUE  FlPrV  POUNDS, 
by  Horaet  btiluiuiog  to  the  8«0'>nd  Cheshira  Reximaat  ot 
Yeommry  Cavalry,  »ttch  horses  nob  beiuie  thorouieh  t>rdd, 
and  iii«ver  haTing  standi  fur  a  £50,  and  h«ing  Bona  flde  the 
prop«rt>  of  the  N<>n-Comnii8«ioaatl  OflSeers  and  PriTafc«8« 
and  having  bevn  oo  Perm  tueut  r>uiy  thtu  year.  Tu  be  re4tf 
by  MtJin^ieni  of  the  Kexlmeut  in  I^rili  Dresa.  Best  ef  heats, 
thrvtf  i  imes  rouod.  t^eoond  he«t  to  racelTe  One  Sorereiitn. 
Tbrtftf  year  olda  to  carry  8dt. ;  roar  yeur  fliis,  9*i.  4lb. ;  dve 
year  ol  s.  10.4t.  Sib  ;  six  y^ar  ol  Is  and  a{ed,  11  tt.  101b. 

RAWB  DaV. 

A  PL\TB  ViLUB  FIFTY  POUNDS,  with  Ten  Sove- 
relKos  a<lded  by  th^t  Liditts.  Best  of  Heatti,  four  timtM 
round.  Three  year  oMa  to  carry  7«t.  71b.;  four  ymir  olds,  Sn; 
five  yrar  old*,  Sst.  71b. ;  »ix  y«ar  oldo  and  aged,  9it. 

On  THURSDAY.  Sttptemh>)r  29i,h.  — To  Mt.»rt  at  Two 
O'clock.  A  PLATE  VALUE  FlFlY  POUNDS,  with  Ten 
HoTerelgn<4  added  by  Um  Publicans.  By  i  or -es  that  never 
wtin  a  £50  —Beat  of  beats,  three  times  round — Three 
ypar  nids,  7at.:  four  year  olds  7H.  lOlh. ;  five  year  olds, 
8»t.  124b. ;  SIX  year  olds  and  aga.! ,  9^1. 121b. 

SAME  DAY. 

A  HAVDICAP  PLATE  VALUE  FIFHT  POUNDS,  with 
Five  Sovereigns  added  by  ibe  Town. ~  Jo  be  Handicap'd  by 
the  ^tewarda.— Beat  of  Heata,  t«>ur  im^^N  round. 

The  wianer  of  any  Plate  o:  Purse  will  not  be  allowed  to 
ran  for  aoy  of  (be  other  Pnzaa.  excopt  by  coaaeot  of  the 
Srewarda.  Not  less  than  thrve  horaeato  start  for  any  of 
the  Races,  except  by  cou«t*nt  of  the  Stewards. — Oritinarlea 
and  AaaeuiMlea  at  the  diifer<*nt  loos. — Stewards'  Ordinary 
at  the  Qtorge  Inn  on  Wi;due»4lay  at  One  o'Clocc— The 
H  trsea  to  be  entered  at  Mr  T.  Km«ry*d,  on  Monday,  SepL 
26th.  at  12  o'clock. 

N  B.— A  Committee  of  Qentlemen  are  appointed  to  de- 
termine all  diapute«. 

W.  J.  BROWN,  Esq  i     o.^.,^. 
K.  COCKSON,  Eq.     <     otewards. 

M.  T.  Kmer. ,  Clerk  of  the  Course. 


!£lci)lus. 


Stockport  Stssbts  and  theik  Aktiquitirs. 
(67i,  687,  Oer.  15.  Jan.  37,  and  Q.  709.) 
[723.}    In  continuatiwn  of  the  8ubject  of  the  las 
paper  701),  1  find  on  the  22nd  of  January  1755,  a  deed 
was   exAcutud    by    Richard   Millington  to   Samue 
Cooper,  (if  certain  pieces  of  ground,  part  of  tlie  estate 
ctalled  the  **  lihie  Bell,"  with  the  orchard  of  the  mes- 
suage, burgage,  or  tenement  of  him  the  said  Richard 
Mtllington,  situate  near  tho  streoi  called  the  Under- 
bank,  in  Stockport.     It  would  appear  that  a  cMu.sider- 
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able  quantity  of  land  was  attached  to  these  premises, 
which  would  be  called  tlie  Blue  Bell  estate,  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  wild  flowers 
oaUed  by  that  name  growing  on  the  estate  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  adjacent,  which  would  form  its 
northerly   boundary.    In  another   document,  dated 
September  20,  1700,  the  adjoining  building  is  men- 
tioned.   It  has  been  supposed,  and  certainly   not 
without  some  show  of  reason,  that  in  early  times  this 
house  was   the  town   residence  of   the  Leghs,   of 
Adlington,  or  some  of  their  dependants,  but  no  positive 
proof  of  the  fact  has  yet  been  forthcoming.     The 
house  both  externally  and  internally  bears  the  mark 
of  considerable  antiquity,  the  staircase  and  general 
arrangement  being  such  as  would  be  in  vogue  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Tudors.    When  the  inspection  of  the 
deeds  was  completed,  we  descended  for  tlie  purpose 
of  making  an  inspection    of    the  back  part  of  the 
premises.    Evidences  still  remained  so  recently  as  the 
year  1870,  of  the  existence  of  a  large  courtyard,  this 
portion  of  the  ancient  homestead  being  occupied  by 
numerous  buildings  which  have  been  erected  upon  it 
at  a  more  recent  period.    It  was  at  the  close  of  the 
month  of  June  1870,  whon  we  found  some  men  very 
busily  engaged  in  taking  down  an  old  building  which 
stood  a  short  distance  behind  the  ancient  homestead. 
It  possesses  some  little  historical  interest,  as  it  was 
once  the  office  or  place  of  business  of  a  famed  solicitor' 
Mr.  Laurence  Walker,  whose  name  I  find  recorded  in 
the  directory  of  1782  as  Walker  Laurence,  attorney-at- 
law.    In  1817  we  find  him  located  in  Underbank.   For 
a  period  of  more  than  35  years  he  conducted  a  large 
business,  which  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Greorge  Hulme  Walker.    It  has  been  said  he  was  a 
remjirkable  person  in  two  things,  firstly — ^his  love  of 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  the  thumping  bills 
he  mide  out  for  his  clients.    He  was  a  strange  char- 
acter, shrewd  and  prompt  in  business,  his  portly 
rotuad  figure,  and  air  of  independence,  in  addition 
to  his    penetrating    glance,    spoke  at  once  to  the 
hearts  of  those  with  whom  be  was  accustomed  to  as- 
sociate.   He  had  many  friends  and  acquaintances,  one 
of  whom,  I  have  been  informed,  he  met  on  his  way  to 
the  office.    It  was  about  Christmas  time,  very  cold 
and  dreary.    After  a  short  conversation  the  gentleman 
invited  him  to  dinner.    "What  have  you  got?"  asked 
the  inquisitive  lawyer.    "  Oh,  my  wife  has  provided  a 
nice  fat  goose,*'  was  the  reply.    "  Ah !  well !  well  I*' 
replied  the  man  of  law.    **  I  accept  your  kind  invita- 
tion, for  I  suppose  I  must  come ;  but  a  goose  is  an 
awkward  bird,  too  much  for  one  and  too  little  for 
two."    How  many  peals  of  laughter  have  rent  the 


ambient  air  and  died  in  whispering  echoes  within 
these  walls,  when  the  foUy,  the  credulity,  and  terpi- 
tude  of  those  who  sought  legal  advice  by  means  of 
which  they  might  continue  in  a  respectable  position 
in  society  was  made  known.  But  the  keen  sighted 
and  quick  wittcd  lawyer  has  long  since  been  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  and  the  last  memorial  of  his  earthly 
name  has  passed  away,  and  is  now  remembered  as  a 
relic  of  the  past.    **Sic  ti'unait  gloria  mundi.** 

E.  H. 


A  Tbkuoh  to    X'ax-Collbctous. — Barou   Arp&d 
Lopt'ttttti,  dectcribed  by  tUe  Huugrtriaii  press  as  **  a 
iiiHgtiHitf  of  ihe  old  Kchool,"  whu  ili«d  a  shuit  time 
ligu  at  his  caslle  ot  SosUia,  near  TviuttsvHr,  luust 
iiHYti  b«oa  one  of  tbe  mo«t  remarkable  aobleiuen  of 
hts  or  any  obher  time,  ic  the  series  ot  his  eooen- 
tiictlies  thai  have  reveuUy  oblaiued   publicity  b« 
t'ouuil«d  upon  faot.     lie  was  indeed  a  uiau  of  iiiaoy 
biittiige  rettOlvea.     One  of  theiio,  in  wbiuh  he  per- 
Miiiied  fur  uiauy  yean  previous  to  hv  lamented  de- 
juise,  wuB  to  pay  no  taaes  to  the  (ioverumeut  of  his 
luuutry.     He  kepb  a  pack  of  huge  and  ferocious 
hoaiiils  for  the  expres'a  purpose  of  dealiug  willi  lax- 
gatherei'd  whenever  tbey  nbould  present  themseves 
ML  Ills  castle-gate  in  their  ofliuial  cupaoity.     One  of 
thti^e  ti.iCHi  agents — an  enlhuaia»t  in  his  profession 
— Mucceeiied  some  years  ago  in  obtnintug  ingress  to 
Sobdia,  dittgmsed  as  a  peasant,  witu  a  view  to  levy- 
ing execuUou  upon  the  Barou'a  goods  for  arrttars  of 
Liixe«.      Ue  wan   ehuwn  into  Lopreati's  study,  and 
had  jutt  commenced  to   take  au  inventory  of  its 
cunieiiLs,  when  the  door  opened  to  admit  a  savage 
wolf,  wbich  made  for  him  witbout  a  Hecond's  besita- 
tion.     Ttie  official   got  severely    bitien,  and  euved 
hin  life  only  by  clambering  to  the  top  of  a  uiouumeuiai 
iicated  stove,  iUMi:ce6sibie  to  his  four-footed  assailant, 
biuce  tiiut   epocii  the  tax-colleciora  of  the  district 
Ijave   fxhibiied  a  steadfast  raiuciaHce  to  do  their 
eitiue  wuhiii  ihe  limita  of  Baron  Li>presti*s  estate, 
li  ttppetirn,  However,  that  the  auihoriiies  at  Teiues- 
var,  ludign.nt  at  his  defiauue  of  tlie  law,  coniein- 
plHted  invoking  tue  aid  of  tbe  military  lo  bring  the 
I'ecaiuitrant  Baron   to  reason.     But  be  got  wind  of 
tiii^i  pi'ojeut,  and  forthwith  caused  a  decLaration  to 
be  made  public  to  the  eifeot   tiiat  be  had  under- 
mined  E>oaaia  with  dynamite, and  would  blow  it  up, 
biui8elf,  Hiid    >ny  force  attempting  to  take  poases- 
siou  of  it«iky  hign  whenever  tUs  Temesvar  officials 
bliuuid  try  "to  carry  out  their   threat.     Knowing 
wiiat  Hort  of  a  man  he  was,  the  auiborities  thought 
ill  to  abandon  tue  enterprise  in  question,  and  sedu- 
loudlvli't  iiim  alone  to  tbe  day  of  his  death,  by  whieh 
time  hi»  arrears  of  taxes  had  mounted  up  to  more 
iiiixTi  thirty  thousand  florins.     That  his  was  no  idle 
menace  has  been  oonciusiveiy  demonstrated  by  the 
discovery  of  three  dynamite  cartridges  weighin|^ 
nine  pounds  each  conuealed  in  the  cellar** q:e  of  the 
eastle  bv  its  imte  lord. 
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Notes^ 


Hin.xs*8  Chabitt. 

[7^.]  In  No.  659  an  allusion  is  made  to  this  charity. 
The  following  particulars  culled  from  Baines'  History 
of  Lancashire,  pubUshed  1826,  may  be  interesting.  At 
page  80,  vol.  2,  I  find  this :  **  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
hibitions already  mentioned  there  are  others  of  still 
jl^eater  value  not  strictly  connected  with  the  Free 
Grammar  School  at  Manchester,  but  frequently  be- 
stowed upon  its  scholars.  William  Hulme,  Ejq.,  of 
Kearsley,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  by  his  will  be- 
queathed certain  estates  in  Heaton  Norris,  Denton, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  Reddish,  Harewood,  and  Man* 
<*hester3ll  in  this  county,  to  miintain  as  exhibitioners 
**four  of  the  poorest  sort  of  bachelors  of  arts, 
taking  such  degrees  in  Brazennose  College,  in  Oxford, 
as  from  time  to  time  should  resolve  to  continue  and 
reside  there,  by  the  space  of  four  years  next  after  such 
•degree  taken  to  bo  nominated  and  approved  of  by  the 
wardens  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Manchester,  the 
rectors  of  the  parish  churches  of  Prestwich  and  Bury, 
for  the  time  being,  and  their  successors  for  ever.' 
This  will  was  dated  October  I4th,  1691.  *  At  the  time 
of  ther  testator's  death,  which  occurred  in  1691,  these 
«xhibitioDS  were  of  the  value  of  £16  a  year,  but  in  the 
tenth  year  of  Geo.  IIL,  about  1770,  an  Act  was  ob- 
tained which  enabled  the  trustees  to  grant  building 
leases  ef  the  estates  for  ninety-nine  years,  and  to  in- 
crease the  exhibitioners  to  ten,  whose  stipends  should 
never  be  less  than  £60  nor  more  than  £80.  Twenty- 
live  years  afterwards,  1795,  another  Act  was  passed 
enabling  the  trustees  to  convey  in  fee,  or  grant  leased 
for  lives  or  years,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  in. 
<4!rease  the  number  of  exhibitioners  to  fifteen,  and  to 
j&ugment  the  maximum  stipend  to  £120  a  year.  By 
reason  of  the  increased  value  of  the  property  the 
annual  proceeds  in  1814  amaunted  to  £2355  143.  ^. 
over  and  above  the  interest  of  the  sum  of  £23,700, 
which  the  trustees  had  saved  out  of  the  rents.*  A 
third  act  was  obtained  in  1814,  enabling  the  trustees 
to  support  a  lecturer  in  divinity  in  the  said  college, 
with  an  annual  salary  not  exceeding  £150.  The 
lecture  was  to  be  called  *Hulm9's  Divinity  Lecture,*  and 
the  trustees  were  also  empowered  to  provide  rooms 
and  lodgings  in  Oxford  for  the  exhibitioners,  or  to 
purchaJ^e  or  build  a  convenient  house  for  their  accom- 
modation and  residence  there,  the  sum  expended  not 


to  exceed  £5/XX),  but  in  1828  no  house  had  been  built» 
or  any  separate  residence  provided.  The  remuns  of 
Mr  Hulme  lie  buried  in  a  small  chapel  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  with  anunostentatioos 
inscription  appropriate  to  his  character,  and  every 
year  a  prize,  value  £10  in  books,  is  given  for  the  betfb 
oration  delivered  at  Brazennose  College,  by  one  of  the 
exhibitioners  in  memory  of  so  munificenta  benefac 
tor."  E.  BL 

*  Carlisle,  voL  1,  page  694. 
Entry  of  J.  Dajntry,  of  North  Rods,  thb  High 
Sbbriff,  ikto  Macclbsfield  in  1825. 
[735.]    The  following  is  from  the  Stockport  Advert 
tiser  of  April  8th  1825  >-**  This  gentleman  being  the 
first  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Macclesfield  wh» 
has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  honourable  and  impor- 
tant office  of  High  Sheriff  for  the  County  of  Chester^ 
it  was   the  determination  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  that    town   and     neighbourhood   to 
exhibit  every  possible  token  of  respect  to  him  on  his 
departure  on  Wednesday  lastfer  the  Assizes  which 
commenced  yesterday.  A  committee  of  gentlemen  was 
formed  for  arranging  the  procession,  and  the  whole  of 
his  attendants  were  invited  to  a  public  breakfast  at 
10  o'clock,  given  by  the  High  Sheriff,  at  the  Maccles- 
field Arms  Hotel.     The  morning,  which  was  perfectly 
enchanting,  was  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  beUs, 
flags   flying   from    the    steeples,  and  every   other 
demonstration  of  joy  calculated  to  give  effect  to  this 
interesting  occasion,  and  the  Park  Green  having  been 
fixed  upon  for  the  muster  of  the  cavalcade,  the  crowd 
began  to  make  their  appearance  there  and  its  vicinity 
by  half-past  six,  and  by  a  little  past  eight  not  le  ss 
than  15,000  persons  of  all  dos^riptions  were  assembled  • 
At  the  tims  appointed  the  cavalcade  began  to  move 
onwards  for  the  Turk's  Head,  about  half  way  towards 
the  residence  of  the  High  Sheriff ;  every  horse  that 
could  be  liad  was  in  requisition,  ani  numbers  more 
would  have  joined  the  procession  if  they  could  have 
been   accommodated.      At    10   precisely,   the   bells 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  cavalcade  in  Sutton 
where  a  neat  and  elegant  arch,  composed  of  silk  and 
fl9wors,  baautifuUy  festooned,  was  thrown  across  the 
road,  under  which  they  had  to  pass,  by  Mr  Parker^ 
The  procession  was  composed  of  upwards  of  200  of  the 
High  Sheriff's  friends  in  carriages  and  on  horseback, 
preceded  by  a  band  of  11  bugles  and  trumpets,  and  on 
their  arrival  at  the  hotel,  the  whole  sat  down  to  an 
elegant  dejeune  a  laforchette,  prepared  by  Mrs  Foster, 
and  which  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  her  taste  and 
liberality.    The  health  of  the  High  Sheriff  was  pro- 
posed  and   drunk    with    enthusiastic   delight,   and 
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followed  by  a  suitable  return  from  him  in  a  neat 
speech ;  the  High  Sheriff  then  gave  the  health  of  Dr- 
Davies  and  tlie  committee  of  gentlemen  under  whose 
direction  the  procession  of  that  day  had  been  so  ably 
or  ^anUed ;  this  toast  was  received  witli  a  similar  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction.     At  20  minutes  before  12  the 
cavalcade  proceeded  to  conduct  him  on  his  way  to 
Chester,  when  at  u  short  distance  from  Uie  town,  lie 
thanked  them  most  rordiaUy  for  the  honour  they  had 
done  him,  and  proceeded  onwards  at  a  quicker  pace, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  party  returning  to  their  homes. 
It  was  our  painful  duty  to  visit  Macclesfield  this  very 
week  in  tlie  last  year,  to  report  proceedings  of  a  far 
less  pleasing  nature ;  how  delightful  the  contrast  now ! 
How  truly  noble  and  generous  are  die  pure  feelings  of 
a  true  Englishman,  when  an  opportunity  offers ;  who 
can  so  soon  forgot  all  animosity,  and  cordially  join  in 
the  general  sensation  of  happiness  and  tranquillity 
irhich  at  this  moment  pervades  all  ranks.     The  cause 
4>f  this  remark  will  be  understood,  when  we  state  that 
many  hundreds  of  the  labouring  class,  with  a  deter- 
mination not  to  be  deficient  in  showing  their  respet^t 
on  the  above  occasion,  actually  formed  themselves  in- 
to a  sort  of  phalanx,  and  headed  the  procession,  from 
the  Sutton  Toll-bar,  through  the  town,  with  their 
hands  locked  together,  until  they  reached  the  Maccles- 
field Arms  Inn.  Ed. 

The  Gulf  Stream. 
[726.]    The  following  on  tbis  subject  is  quoted  from 
a  contemporary : — "  Professor  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  in  a  re- 
cant communication  to  the  British  Trade  Journal^  dis- 
cusses the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  ameliorating 
the  climate  of  Western  Europe,  and  the  effect  of  its 
-withdrawal  from  these  regions.      According  to  Dr. 
Croll,  the  eminent  geologist,  the  total  quantity  of  heat 
conveyed  by  this  current  is  equal  to  that  of  a  stream 
of  water  50  miles  broad  and  1,000  feet  deep,  having  a 
mean  temperature  of  55  deg.  Fahr.,  and  flowing  at  tho 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.     This  represents  a  total 
quantity  of  heat  transferred  from  the  tropics  to  the 
Borth,  equivalent  to  154,959300,000,000,000,000  foot- 
pounds per  diem.     Even  if  this  estimate  bo  reduc^l 
oae-half,  tlie  stoppage  of  tho  Gulf  Stream  would  de- 
prive the  Atlantic  of  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  all  that  is  received  directly  from  the  sun  in 
that  area.  The  warming  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  evident  from  the  mean  temperatures  of  spots  on  tho 
■  ime  parallel  of  noi-th  latitude  m  Europe  ;ind  Americ^i. 
Thus,  at  Bordeaux,  in  N.  lat.  44  de?.  50  min.  the  mean 
winter  tcmponituro  is  41    deg.  Fahr.,   and  the  mean 
summer  tcmj>ordture  in  (59.1  dog.  Falir. ;  wheroasat 
Halifax,  N"ova  Scotia,  the  corraiponding  temperatures 


are  22.6  and  63.5.  Again,  in  Scotland,  the  winter 
and  summer  means  are  38.5  deg.  and  56.5  deg.,  whereas 
at  Hebron ,  in  Labrador,  they  are  respectively — 5. 1  deg 
and  46.1  deg.  In  the  event  of  the  Gulf  Stream  be-, 
ing  stopped  the  polar  currents  flowing  south  would 

0  ccupy  a  great  part  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  westerly 
winds,  instead  of  being  warm  and  moist  as  they  aro 
now,  would  become  cold  and  ungenial,  and  a  large 
part  of  our  Islands,  together  with  Scandinavia,  would 
become  uninhabitable  by  civilised  man.  Witliin  tho 
hu  man  epoch  Northern  Europe  has  experienced  botli 
a  colder  and  a  warmer  period  than  that  now  prevail- 
ing. TIio  Arctic  fox,  glutton,  and  reindeer  onc(>^ 
prowled  in  the  forests  of  Northern  France  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hund,  tlie  fig  tree  and  canary  laurel  once, 
flourished  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  while  elephants ' 

1  ions,  and  tigers  ranged  in  the  forests  of  the  Tliames 
These  climatic  changes  were  probably  due,  Mr  Geikie- 
thinks,  to  some  alteration  of  the  Gulf  Stream ;  al- 
though no  trace  of  any  submergence  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  has  boon  observed  as  yet.  The  depth  of  sub- 
mergence of  this  neck  of  land  would  require  to  be  not 
less  than  800ft.  or  1,000ft.  in  order  to  divert  the  whole 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  int4>  the  Pacific,  and,  therefo»'e,  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  *  will  have  as  much 
effect  upon  tlie  Gulf  Stream  and  the  climate  of  North- 
Western  Europe  as  the  emptying  of  a  teapotful  of 
boiling  water  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  would  have  in- 
raising  the  annual  temDerature  in  Greenland." "    TKd. 

Justices  of  the  Peace. 
[727.]  A  Yorkshire  contemporary  gives  the  follow- 
ing intere.sting  information  touching  the  appointment 
of  justices  of  the  peace:— "Tho  appointment  of 
•  Justice  of  the  Peace '  is  one  which  is  usually  coveted 
both  by  tho  owners  of  broad  acres  in  counties  and 
also  by  successful  buslnass  men  and  others  in 
borouglis.  Legally,  the  power  of  appointing  one  of 
tlie  lieges  as  a  Jasti('e  of  tho  Peace  is  tho  absolute 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.  Pi-actically,  however,  the 
appointments  are  made  by  the  Ijord  Chancellor,  and 
very  frequently,  as  many  readers  wiH  know,  there  U  a 
good  deal  of  intriguing  gone  through  on  behalf  of 
gentlemen  who  wish  to  be  included  amongst  the 
numb.T  of  tho  *  gre:it  unpaid.'  Under  the  statute  of 
Creorge  2nd,  cap.  20,  the  qualifimtion  for  any  Justice 
of  tho  Peaco  for  any  county,  riding,  or  di^n^ion,  wiis 
real  estate  in  possession  to  the  value  of  £100  per  an- 
num over  amd  above  what  would  satisfy  and  di.sch«r^'e 
all  incumbrancer  and  outgoings  affecting  the  same,  or 
tho  immediate  reveraion  or  remainder  of  an  rstate 
le.iscd  for  one,  two,  or  three  lives  of  the  value  of  £300 
per    annum.    IJut  by  38  and  39   Vic.  c.  54  (which 
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statute  was  passed  sevea  years  ago),.it  was  further 
provided  that  every  person  of  full  age  and  who  has 
during  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  his  ap- 
pointment been  occupier  of  a  dwelling-house  assessed 
to  the  inhabited  house-duty  at  the  value  of  not  less 
than  £100  a  year  within  any  county,  riding,  or  divi- 
sion in  England  or  Wales,  and  rated  to  all  rates  and 
taxes  in  reipect  thereof,  and  who  is  otherwise  eligible, 
shall  be  deem3d  qualified  to  be  appointed  as  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  By  Sec.  22  of  32  and  33  Vic,  c.  62,  it  is 
enacted  that  if  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  be  adjudged 
bankrupt  or  compound  with  his  creditors  under  the 
*  Bj.nkruptcy  Act,  1869,'  he  is  to  be  incapable  of  acting 
as  Justice  of  the  Peace  until  he  be  again  appointed 
one  by  Her  M  ijesty.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  also 
the  power  (in  the  event  of  any  Justices  of  the  Peace 
misconducting  themselves^  of  removing  their  name 

from  the   Commission   of   the    Peace.     Justices    of 
boroughs  have  the  same  jurisdiction    within   their 

boundaries  as  county  Justices  have  within  their 
counties.  In  boroughs  the  Mayor  for  the  time  being 
is  a  Justice  of  the  Peaca  during  Iiis  year  of  office  and 
■one  year  subsequently.  The  powers  of  a"  Justice  of 
the  Peace  are  now-a-days  very  various.  His  commis- 
sion from  the  Crown,  first,  empowers  him  to  conserve 
the  peace,  and  thereby  gives  him  great  powers  as  to 
the  suppression  of  riots  and  affrays,  in  taking  se- 
curities for  the  peace,  and  in  apprehending  and  com- 
mitting criminals.  The  Commission  also  empowers 
any  two  or  more  of  the  justices  named  therein  to  hear 
and  determine  offences  at  Quarter  Sessions.  Besides 
the  jurisdiction  which  the  justices  of  each  county  at 
large  exercise  in  these  and  other  matters  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  authority  is  given  by  various 
statutes  to  the  Jujtices  acting  for  the  several 
divisions  into  which  counties  are  for  that  purpose  dis- 
^ibuted,  to  transact  different  descriptions  of  business, 
such,  for  example,  as  licensing  alehouses,  or  appoint- 
ing overseers  of  the  poor,  or  surveyors  of  highway  at 
special  sessions.  And  by  other  Acts,  two  justices  (or 
in  some  cases  even  a  single  one)  arc*  also  empowered 
to  try  in  a  summiry  way  and  without  jury  some 
offences  of  the  smaller  kind,  the  meeting  together  of 
the  Justices  for  such  and  similar  purposes  being  de- 
nominated  a/«»«y  sessions.  There  are  various  statutory 
provisions  m\Je  expressly  to  protect  a  magistrate  in 
the  upright  discharge  of  his  office.  One  of  these  en- 
acts that  if  a  magistrate  bo  sued  for  any  oversight  he 
is  to  receive  one  m)nth*s  notice  beforehand,  and 
another  precludes  him  from  being  sued  at  all  after  the 
expiration  of  six  months  from  the  commission  of  the 
injury.  Ho  is  also  freed  from  all  liabUity  where  the 
matter  was  one  within  liis  jurisdiction,  unless  it  can 


be  proved  that  he  proceeded  maliciously  and  without 
reasonable  and  probable  cause.  A  magistrate  is  also 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  criminally,  by  indictment,  or 
information,  if  guilty  of  any  corrupt  or  malicious 
abuse  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  discretion.  But. 
when  he  acts  fairly  and  bona  Jide,  leave  will  not  be 
granted  to  file  an  information  against  him  on  account 
of  a  mere  error  in  his  proceedings."  Ed. 


it  epi  ie0« 

Stockport  Streets  and  their  ANTiauiTiss. 

(!«(>.  67i.7i3-Odt.  15  Feb.  IS) 
[728.]  We  again  emerge  into  the  busy  thoroughffero 
and  on  glancing  upwards  we  perceive  an  inscription 
on  the  spout  head  of  the  adjoining  building  "  N.E.E.," 
and  beneath,  the  date  1723  The  window  heads  are  of 
moulded  bricks  of  an  antique  pattern  adding  very 
much  to  the  outward  appearance  of  the  building. 
Adjoining  this  there  is  another  erection  of  the  same 
date,  and  on  the  spout  head  the  letters  "  T.B.D.,  1723," 
with  alioa  couchant  on  each  side,  the  name  must  be 
that  of  Thomas  Robert  Dickenson,  a  son  of  the 
person  named  in  one  of  these  papers.  The  other 
letters  may  be  some  branch  of  the  Norris  family.  When 
inspecting  the  deeds  before  spoken  of,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  these  two  houses  and  also  several  build> 
ings  at  the  back,  were  erected  on  the  land  which  was 
the  garden  of  the  ancient  mansion  before  refen*ed  o. 
The  ^ouse  now  known  as  the  Grapes  Inn  on  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  road  was  once  tlie  residence  of  a 
gentleman  of  fortune ;  its  use  as  an  inn  only  reaches 
back  as  far  as  early  in  the  present  century.  There 
are  many  other  houses  in  this  neighbourhood  which, 
have  been  built  a  considerable  time,  and  one  of  a 
superior  class,  but  as  nothing  possessing  local  interest 
is  known  of  them  the  nearest  attraction  is  Adlington 
Square,  with  the  history  of  which  are  connected 
strange  associations— for  it  once  was  the  resort  of 
gaiety  and  high-class  fashionable  life,  and  afterwards 
became  the  haunt  of  shame  and  sin,  the  home  of  the 
drunken  and  the  profligate.  If  the  adventurous 
stranger  passes  along  the  street  or  opening  to  the 
rit^ht  and  enquires  which  is  the  hall,  a  very  old  brick 
built  structure  is  pointed  out,  on  the  front  of  which 
it  is  evident  a  tablet  has  bean  fixed,  but  has  now 
disappeared.  For  some  years  past  it  has  been  used  as 
a  lodging  house.  The  string  course  and  general  style 
shews  it  to  be  of  the  early  period  of  erections  of  brick» 
An  old  oak  staircase  and  a  few  other  matters  in  a 
terrible  state  of  delapidation  still  remain  as  relics  of 
the  grandeur  of  bye-gone  days.  Many  of  your  readers 
may  not  be  aware  that  over  eo  years  ago  the  barracks 


s» 

^ras  ia  Adliagtoa  Square,  where  the  tramp  of  the 
soldiers,  the  stem  word  ot  command,  and  the  sound 
«f  marUal  music  was  heard.      A  curious  old  diary  of 
the  late  Mr  John  Priestoaii  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  writer,  in  which  the  itorracks  in  Adlington 
iiquare   is   frequently   mentioned,   and    interesting 
details  of  the  removal  of  the  baggage  of  different 
laments  staying  in  the  town  are  recorded.    It    com- 
aences  Nov.  1st,  1819,  and  the  Uut  item  is  January, 
ISid.  The  copy  now  in  my  po&ieasion  is  most  interesting, 
and   will  furnish  matter  on  a  future   occasion  for 
«•  Local  Notes  and  Queries/'  EH. 

[7».]  "Mad  as  a  Hattkr,"— Will  any  of  the  reader 

of  "Notes  and  Queries"  give  the  meaning  of  the 

saying  "  Mad  as  a  hatter  ?  " 

Warren-Bulkelky. 

[780.]    BoBouoH  OF  Stockpobt.— Can  any  of  your 

readers  tell  me  when  Stockport   was  first  made  a 

borough? 

OwBN'  Johnson. 

[781.]  Sale  of  a  Wife.— I  have  heard  that  "once 
opon  a  time  **  a  man  sold  his  wife  in  Stockport  for  a 
gaUon  of  beer.    Is  it  true  ? 

Owen  Johnson. 


An  Effectual  Temfehamcb  Lecture. — A  young 
called,  in  company  with  several  other  gentle* 
If  upon  a  young  laay.  Uer  father  was  aUo  pre- 
aent,  to  assist  in  entertaining  the  callers.  He  did 
not  sliare  his  daughter's  scruples  against  the  use  of 
apiritttous  drinks,  for  he  liad  wine  to  offer.  The 
wine  was  poured  out,  and  would  have  been  drunk, 
bat  the  voung  ludy  lutked,  **Did  you  call  upon  me 
or  papa  r"  GalUntry,  if  noihing  else,  compelled 
tketn  to  answer,  **  We  called  upun  you."  **  Then  you 
wail  please  not  diiuk  uiiy  wiue ;  1  ha\*e  ItMuoiiade 
ior  my  cnller«."  Tlie  f«4tlibr  urged  the  gueal»  to. 
Urink,  and  they  weru  uudeciUed.  The  young  lady 
Mdded,  *'ltemeiiibor,  if  you  called  upon  him  y<Mi 
drink  lemonade;  but  if  upon  iwpa,  why,  in  tiiul 
€a»e,  I  luive  noihing  to  tny.**  *i'h»  wineglnNsos  we«e 
ant  down,  with  their  conlonts  untasieil.  Af(cr'Ii«*iv> 
log  the  house,  onu  of  the  party  excUinied,  '^Thut 
is  the  mo«t  etVeclual  tompoiance  lecture  i  h:iveever 
hi9i4rd."  Thu  yuung  niHii  iroui  whom  thvHe  i'Hcitf 
were  obtained  brokv  off  at  oiH*e  from  tiie  u^*  of 
atrong  drink,  anil  is  now  n  vh'r|;ymun,  pnMichinf; 
temperance  and  religion,  lie  vliii  liolds  In  gr^iuiut 
reuitsmbrHUce  t)ie  iiiuy  who  grucufuUy  uiidrttsolutely 
gH%-«i  him  to  uuder«tand  that  her  callers  should  not 
drink  wiue. 


AxoTHBR  Best  on  Ukcokd. — ^l*he  longest  speo^b 
on  record  is  believed  to  nave  been  made  by  JDr. 
l>e  Oueuios  in  the  Legislature  of  British  Columbia, 
when   a  measure  was  pending  which  would  take 
from  a  great  many  settlers  their  land.    De  Coa- 
ittoa  was  in  a  hopeless  minority.    Tne  job  had  been, 
held  back  till  the  closs  of  the  session,  and  unleae 
legislation  was  taken  before  noon  of  a  given  day  the 
aet  would  (ail.    The  day  before,  l)e  Cosmos  got  tho 
floor  at  10  a.m.,  and   began  to  speak  against  tha- 
LiU.    Its  friends  cared  little,   for  they   supposed      ^ 
that  by  one  or  two  o*clock  he  would  be  througu  and 
the  bill  put  on  its  pnsMage.    One  o*clock  came — ha 
was  saying  **  in  the  sacond  place."  Three  o'clock- 
he  produced  a  fearful  bundle  of   papers  and  in- 
sisted on  reading  them.    The  majority  began  to 
have  suspicions — he  waa  going  to  speak  tiU   the 
next  noon  and  kill  the  bill.    For  a  while  they 
became  merry  over  it ;    but   as  it  came  on   to- 
dusk  they  got  alarmed.    They  tried  interruptions, 
but  soon  abandoned  them,  beoause  each  one  afforded 
him  a  chance  to  digress  and  to  rest.    They  tried  to 
shunt  him  down,  out  that  gave  him  a  breathing 
space,  and  finally  they  settled  down  to  watch  the^ 
couibat  between  strength  of  wiU  and  weakness  of 
boiJy.    They  gave  him  no  mercy*    No  adjournment 
for  dinner ;  no  ohanoe  to  do  more  than  to  wet  hia 
lips  with  water ;  no  wandering  from  the  subject ;      s^ 
no  sitting  down.    Members  slipped  out  to  eat  in  re- 
lays, and  returned  to  sleep,  but  i>e  Cosmos  went  on. 
The  speaker  was  alternately  dosing  and  trying  to 
look  wide  awake.    Day  dawned,  and  the  majority 
slipped  out  in  squads  .to  wash  and  breakfast,  and 
De  Cosmos'kept  on.    it  ean*t  be  said  it  waa  a  very 
logical,  eloquent,  or  sustained  speech.    Bat  still  he 
kept  on  until  noon  came  to  a  baflied  majority,  livid 
with  rage  and  impotence ;  and  a  single  man  wss 
triumphant,  though  his  voice  had  sunk  to  a  husk^ 
whisper,  his  blooushot  eyes  were  almost  dosed,  hia 
legs  tottered,  and  bis  baked  lips  were  cracked  and 
bloody.     He   had  spoken  twenty»six  hours,  and 
saved  the  settlers  their  lands. 

Why  Sub  Stofped  the  Train. — As  the  lra;n 
was  moving  out  of  Baltimore  the  other  day,  a  wo- 
man rushed  into  the  sution  fi-uutioally  calling  tipuu 
someone  '*  to  stop  them  curs,*'  and  diugging  u  hale 
girliilong  with  hur.  With  great  diificuliy  iheongi- 
iieer  was  able  to  midurstiind  and  tno  tiuin  biouj^ht 
to  li  halt.  The  tniin  IihiiiIm  jumped  off,  lifted  ine  4 
woman  on  to  the  our,  then  ihu  little  giii,  jnnipuU  up 
theiuHelves :  and  the  conductor  signnliea  lo  (he 
enitineer.  The  train  wu^  hardly  uiiUer  %\ay  aj^iiin 
w  lien  the  woman,  UrHg^^iiig  the  little  girl,  lunud 
out  to  ihM  plntiorm,  ci}  iiig  oncu  more,  *'  tSiop  ihuNO 

;  CHI'S  r^    The   bn.kuiimn   pulled   the   rojtv;  He 


HtC 


t mill  was  again  stopped,  when  the  woman  jutn pud 
off  II lid  walktid  away.  The  slittiou-iMaMier  and  liio 
poriom  rushed  up  (o  hei*  asking  *'  Wnat  i«  liic 
iiiaitorh'*  "Uh,"  ane  suid  c<9olly,  pointing  to  lur 
liiLle  girl,  **  hurpllpn*^goill^  to  Aniinpolis,**  (siUiUl 
ihirly  miles  away)  "and  bhe  wanted  to  kis4  him 
good- by." 
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Part  VIII.] 


Price  1/6.  [0^-,  1882,  to  Feb.  1883. 


"  A  snnjiper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles." 

iVinter't  TaU,  act  iv,  scene  ii. 


NOTES    AND    QUERIES. 
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KOrXS  BKLlTIN.l   TO  THE   C.^JKJH   AT   nOL3I23   CIt\I*EL. 

(Continued  from  No.  693.) 
[732.]     "  1718.— ^Continued.)      Spent  at  a  vestry 
meeting  about  buying  a  black  (?),  Is.       Td.  clerk  for 
shipping  the  black,  2d."        "  ITia.— Spt.  on   scvl. 
parsons  that  preached,  lOs  Cd.      Td,  Ro«>-er  Brooks  for 
slating  and  ridging  the  ehurch,  £2  19s  lOd.    Pd.  Peter 
Walley  for  work  done  at  the  church  and  vcsliy,  new 
roof  and  loaded,  £1 1  la-J  8d."     "  1720.— Spent  on  tho 
parson  of  Goostrcy,  Is."     "  1721.— Spent    «n    nino 
ministers  that  preached,  9s.     Paid  Margaret  Bnitt  for 
catching  two  hcdghogs,  4d.     Paid  Mr  Mawfitt  for  a 
atone  font,  16s  6d.      Paid  for  a  lycenc  to  cnlarg  yo 
church,  £3  12s  8d.    Paid  for  a  HoUoud  napkin,  4s  7U\. 
Paid  for  two  tankards  and  a  salver,  Ss  2d."    "  1722.— 
Spt.  on   11  ministers  yt.  preichcd   here,    lis.      Pd. 
Joseph  Allen  one  fox  head,  Is.      Pd.  for  a  bason  for 
the  font,  2s  Od.      Pd.  W.  Wishaw  (the  minister)  his 
wages,  £1.      Spt.  on  do.,  01.      Given  ringer.s  on  y^ 
Thanksgiving  Day,  spt.  4s  6d.*'     *•  1723. —Spent  of  Mr 
Dutton,  Is.      Spent  of  Mi*  Langley,  Is.      Spent  of  Mr 
Wishaw,  Is.      Spent  on  Swettenham  minister.    Is-. 
BeUropcs  and  dagtail  (?),  12s.     Spent  with  Mr  Black 
shaw.  Is.      Spent  with    Mr   HarJohurst,  Is.     Ralph 
Walley,for  pulpit,  £5.      Peter   Walley 's  bill  (for  re- 
pairs), £10 13s  8d.    A  bill  for  church  gates,  £1  18s." 
1724.— Sp :  on  Mr  Wisliaw,  Is.      Pd.   for  a  paper  of 


marriages  and  framing  it,  2s  lOd.      Sp:  on   Mr  Mot- 
tershead.  Is.    Mr  Brooks,  Is.    Given  a  poor  man  with 
a  letter  of  request,  3J."     "1725.— Sp:    on  Mr  Glove, 
I.S.*    Mr  BU.;kshaw,  Is.      MrDugard,  Is."    "  lT2t>.— 
(In  thi.s  year  are  several  items  for  work  and  materials 
in  building  a  porch  and  about  the  gallery  at  the  west 
end.    Abaut  this  time,  also,  I  suppose  the  church  was 
enlarged.)      Sp  :    thrjo  Sab .)ths  on   Mr   Gisbon,  3s." 
"  1727.— Pd.    Jolm   Swaino    for   painting   doors  and 
windows,  6i."    **  1728.— Sp :    of  17  strango  ministers, 
17s.    Pd.  for  a  Clmrch  Prayer  Booke,  17s.    Horsu*  hire 
for  two  horses  to  Xainptwich,  33."      "  1729.— Sp :    on 
Mr  Mee,t  Is."     "  1730.— Paid  for  singers'  scit,  10s' 
"  1731.— Ditto."      *•  173J.— 12  yds.  of  Hollind  for  sur- 
plice at  3s  Od,  £2  2s,  making  it  10s.      Spent  at  rearing 
the  church  si  Jo,  5s.      Pd.  for  \vhit^washin:j  church, 
8d.  (Here  follow  various  charges  for  *  mitcrials,'  and 
among  them  *30  feet  of  plunk  for  Knave's  I^ow,  at 
4d.')      Pd.  Ffran.  Ffaulkner  his  bill,  re-building  tho 
chappell  wall,  £58  13s."      "  1733.— Treating  tlio  new 
Vicar    of   Sandbach,  Mr   Allen,  7.s."      '*  1734.— Goo. 
Booth, mending  bells,  reading-desk,  and  dial,  l''s9d. 
Repairing  wall  of  church  yard,  £4  4s  2d."      "  1735.— 
Wm.  Henshaw,  mason,  repairing  west  part  of  church 
yard  wall,  46yd.s.,  £9  68  lO^d.      Given  the  Grecian 
King  (?),  lOs  6d."    "  1736-7.— Paid  for  a  register  book 
as  by  receipt,  £1  4s.   Expenses  to  Mmshull  to  go  view 
tho  painting  of  that    church,   as   a   patern    for  H. 
Chapel,  Is  8d.      At  Middlewich  (on  the  way),  7s  3d. 

*  Afterwards  Bcotorof  Swclienham. 

f  Atioiatcd  Vicftr  9f  S.^ndbach  ia  (Lis  jcar. 
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At  Coughin's  {tho  pttblic  hotise)  that  evening,  28  4d. 

8pt.  at  fivo  (!)  meetings  about  painting  the  church» 

12s  6d.      r  aid  Mr  Fletcher  for  painting  the  church 

£20 108."  Ed. 

^To  be  continued.) 

Stockport  Bbick making. 
[733.]  Xo  doubt  the  readers  of  these  queries  an^ 
the  inhabitants  of  Stockport  generally  have  noticed 
the  thick  l^ds  of  clay,  gravel,  and  sand  which  overlie 
the  solid  rocks  in  this  localitv.  Some  of  these  have 
been  dug  out  to  make  bricks  not  only  in  various  parts 
of  Stockport,  but  in  Iloaton  Norris  and  Reddish.  An 
account  of  the  probable  number  of  bricks  made  would 
bo  interesting.  It  must  be  immense,  as  the  bricks 
which  form  modern  Stockport  have  been  made  from 
the  clay  beds  of  the  locality.  These  clays  are  remark- 
able as  yielding  a  substance  and  regularity  not  yet 
equalled.  Their  total  thicknesses  have  been  estimated 
at  several  hundred  feet,  the  following  being  the 
goologiail  deposition  : — (1)  Lower  gravel.  (2)  Till 
or  boulder  clay,  the  common  clay  from  which  bricks 
are  manufactured,  as  the  lowermost  outline  of  this 
series,  the  whole  of  which  go  by  the  name  of  noi*tlieni 
drift.  This  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  all 
these  deposits  can  be  traced  to  a  northern  source,  ex- 
tending over  the  old  and  new  continents  to  the  43rd 
parallel  of  latitude.  Around  Manchester,  as  at  Bow- 
don,  Stockport,  Hyde,  Reddish,  and  various  other 
places,  shells  have  been  discovered  in  these  beds,  many 
of  them  identical  with  species  still  inhabiting  thw 
Irish  Sea,  and  forming  Professor  Forbes's  Celtic  pro. 
vince.  Mixed  witli  these  are  otliers  of  a  decidedly 
Arctic  type,  and  which  can  be  found  in  seas  of  high 
regions,  as  around  the  coast  of  Greenland  and  Iceland 
with  the  fact  of  the  boulders,  some  of  which  are  a 
good  size,  being  derived  from  rocks  in  the  North  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  some  very  large  boulders 
have  been  found  in  this  locality.  There  are  several 
matters  of  local  interest  connected  with  brickmaking 
as  regards  Heaton  Mersey  and  Reddish,  and  the  im- 
provements of  macliinery  connected  with  the  trade 
will  form  some  interesting  notes.  £.  H. 


Riding  the  Stako. 
(Kos.  11, 81, 68.  F«b.  la,  19,  and  March  6th,  1881.) 
[734.]  In  the  Leeds  Jferany  appears  the  following 
interesting  contribution  on  this  custom,  which  would 
appear  to  be  local  to  Yorkshire  as  well  as  Cheshire  : — 
Stanging>  or  riding  the  stang,  was  the  name  by  which 
amode  of  punishment,  at  one  time  very  popular,  ospeci- 


ally  in  tlio  north  of  £ngland,wa8  known.  It  was  resorted 
to  in  cases  where,  through  the  frailty   or  fault  of 
either  party,  conjugal  felicity  had  been  violated.  Some- 
times  the  punishment  was  occasioned  by  the  rustic 
swain  having  allowed  his  termagant  wife  to  beat  him; 
and  this  form  of  the  custom  has  given  rise  to  the 
slang  word  "  stangoy,"  i.e.,  a  person  under  petticoat 
government.     At  other  times  the  cause  was  that 
Hodge  had  sought  to  cure  his  wife  of  real  or  imagi- 
nary* failings  by  administering  personal  castigation^ 
and  still  again,  husband  Oi.*  wife  had  sometimes  proved 
unfaithful  to  the  marriage  vow.     Woe  be  to  him  or 
her  who  incurred  the  penalty  ;  rarely  again  did  they 
recover  their  former  place  of  honour  in  the  popular  es- 
teem.   Indeed,  the  general  epilogue  to  a  stang  riding 
was  tlie  permanent  removal  from  the  di.strict  of  the 
pei*son  for  whose  behoof  and  benefit  the  demonstra- 
tion took  place.     At  least  one  case  is  on  record  in 
which,  rather  than  endure  the  odium  put  upon  him, 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  stanging  bout  hanged 
himself. 

It  appears  that  the  custom  is  of  great  antiquity, 
somewhat  similar  ceremonies  having  been  observed 
by  the  Gotlis,  who  used  to  erect  in  exceptionally  in- 
famous cases  what  they  called  "  nidstang,"  a  kind  of 
polo,  with  the  direst  imprecations  against  tlie  persons 
who  were  thought  to  deserve  it.  The  custom  seems 
also  to  have  been  known  in  Scandinavia,  for  Seren 
gives  "  stonghesten"  as  signifying  the  rod  or  roddle- 
horse, «.  rod.  Like  observances  obtain  also  in  various 
part:)  of  the  Continent,  where  they  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Charivari  of  Katzcnmusik  (Anglice,  cater- 
wauling). The  practice  was  in  vogue  in  Butler's 
time,  for  he  mentions  it  in"  Hudibras."  It  is  also  no- 
ticed in  Allan  Ramsay's  poems  (1721,  p.  128),  whore 
we  find  an  explanatory  note.  The  allusion  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Tboy  tna  a  barn  %  babor  vonght, 

Aue  mouiitei  «i'  a  bsug, 
BoiMiubt  Ura'tf  thoaldeis,  and  aat  •tmngt, 

Upon't,  and  mds  the  mang 

Uu  her  tkit  day. 

In  various  parts  of  the  north  of  England  the  cere- 
mony was  differently  carried  out.  Sometimes  the  of- 
fender was  liimself  made  to  ride  the  stang;  some- 
times one  of  the  villagers  represented  him;  and 
sometimes  his  effigy  was  paraded  through  the  streets; 
in  some  localities  a  long  polo  did  duty  as  the  stang; 
ill  others  a  ladder  was  used— in  both  cases  carried 
shoulder  height.  ^^Tien  the  person  who  had  occasioned 
the  demonstration  was  of  the  softer  sex,  a  basket  was 
often  provided  to  receive  her,  which  was  attached  to 
the  stang,  and  so  carried.    By  a  variation  in  the  cere* 
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iaony  an  old  raw-bone  ^  horse  or  donkey  was  occa- 
sionally ridden  in  place  of  the  stang— the  unwilling 
equestrian  being  made  to  sit  with  his  face  to  the  tai 
of  the  animal.  It  was  everywhere  agreed  that  as 
much  accompaniment  of  clamour  and  noise  as  pos 
sable  was  necessary.  This  was  effected  by  the  blow 
ingof  horns,  whistling,  beating  of  drums,  old  pots 
frying  pans,  and  tin  cans,  or,  in  fact,  anything  calcu 
lated  to  produce  discord.  The  mob  yelled  and  hooted 
to  their  hearts'  content,  and  altogether  che  stanging 
presented  a  scene  easier  to  imagine  than  describe. 

The  rustic  rabble  had  a  regular  stanging  song,  con- 
sisting of  rude  doggerel  rhymes,  which  were  varied 
ia  different  districts,  and  were  moreover  submitted  to 
mpromptu  adaptation  to  suit  the  case  of  each  victim 
of  public  disapprobation.  The  subjoined  version  was 
idiouted  at  tlie  latest  celebration  of  the  customs  in 
«a  Eiist  Yorkshire  village,  some  five  or  six  years 

since  : — 

Bao,  Un.  1411,  fmn,t«B.  tan, 
T>*iiie  aooad  of  tul«  awd  p«a. 
1  h^  i4  U  gla  noCie J  'al  BUI  Walker 
B««  hammec'd  hi4  good  wam-*u ; 
For  whal  an'  for  why  ? 
'  *Cm  kba  aat  wUon  alra  warhaog-iy, 
An'  drauk  wh«Q  aha  v*r dry; 
has,  tan,  rao.  (am ; 

Harr«hl  hurrah!  ( ir  hi<«  good  vam-an. 
Ha  bee  at  her,  he  bee-at  bur,  ba  bee-at  her  iadeed , 
He  be«-at  ber,  poor  ere  itnr,  afore  sha  atood  ueed ; 
Be  bee^t  her  blaok.  be  be*  -At  ber  blew, 
When  Awd  Nick  gito  him  he'U  gie  him  his  doa. 


Vao,  tan.  taa,  ran,  tan,  un. 

W»ll  eeud  biia  thrre  in  ihU  awdfMn : 

HanTAh  1  hnrtah !  lor  hie  good  vom-aa. 


B.  W.  J. 


Population  of  Wiluslow  Pabish. 
tQoery  No.  715— F6b.  10.) 
[735.]— Samuel  Finney ,  in  his  M3.  "  Survey  of  the 
Parish  of  Wilm9low"  (extracts  from  which  are  printed  in 
Barlow'3'*Choshire  and  LancashireHistorical  Collector," 
M5S,vol.l),give8a  chapter  on  the  *»Population,Manners, 
aad  character*'  of  the  parish.  In  this  chapter  ho  givoa 
adrer.ll  extracts  from  the  assessments  made  by  the 
churchwardens.  These  assessments,  in  his  time 
<c.  1785),  were  kept  in  the  old  oak  chest  in  the  church . 
and  extended  from  1537  to  1083,  being  made  yearly 
upon  the  housdholders  or  heads  of  families,  who  were 
«ted  upon  the  value  of  the  estate  or  tenement  they 
lield,  and  consequently  enable  us  to  judge  the  number 
of  the  population  prior  to  the  institution  of  a  national 
cMisaiin  1801.  The  average  of  the  parish  is  given  in 
the  census  of  1831  (and  1841)  as  follows :— Bollln  Foe 
3,300  statute  acres,  Fownall  Pee  3^^,  Chorley  770, 
and  Fobhaw  510,  making  a  total  of  7,200.  In  1865 
the  Cheshire  Directory  gives  a  more  accurate  stato- 
aiont  of  the  area,  the  increase  probably  being  due  to 


more  accurate  measurement  and  the  gradual  reclama. 
tion  of  lindow  Common : — 


A. 


BoUin  Fee  2,464 

Pownall  Fee  3,178 

Chorley  1,357 

Fulshaw 361 


u.  p. 
3  1 
2  24 
0  0 
0    0 


Totel   7,356    1  25 


The  census  of  1871  shows  a  still  further  increase  in 
the  number  of  acres :  Bollin  Foe  2,664,  Pownall  Foe 
3,556,  Chorloy,  1357,  and  Fulshaw  451,  total  8,028. 

The  first  assessment  of  the  churchwardens  **  is  like 

an  old  rental  of  the  parish,  in  two  columno,  the   first 

cont;uning  under  the  Qeatleman's  or  Lord's  name  a 

list  of  the  nama?  of  his  tenants,  and  the  annual  valuo 

of  their  tenements  or  holdings;    the  second  column 

specifies  the  sum  rated  or  assessed."     This  assessment 

is  entitled  *'  The  namos  of  all  the  householders  within 

the  parish  of  Wilmslow,  1587." 

No. 

Householders,  Tenants  of  Mr  B^oth 52 

do.       Sir  Edmund  Traiford 5T 

do.        Sir  Edward  Fitton 31 

do.        Mr  liOgh,  of  Adlin^ton ...    & 
do.        Mr  Newton,  of    Pownal  II 

do.        Mr  Leicester,  of  Toft 8- 

do.        Mr  Davenport, of  Chorley  11 
do.        Mr  Newton,  of  Fulshaw    8 

Freeholders & 

Joint  tenants  of  Booth  and  Trafford    7 

Tenants  of  the  Parson  of  Wilmslow 4 

Total  number  of  householders  200 

This,  at  the  usual  average  of  5}  persons  to  a  household, 
gives  1,100  as  the  probable  number  of  persons  in  the- 
parish  in  the  year  1587.  In  the  assessment  of  1609 
the  tenants  are  ranged  under  the  townships  wherein 
they  resided : — 

Bollin  Foe : 

Dean  Row 22 

Hough    30 61 

Chorloy 23 

Pownall  Fee : 

Styall 52 

Morley    10 — 


Fulshaw. 


No.  of  Housaholders... 


71 
20 

175 


This,  on  the  same  computation  as  the  previous  onc» 
gives  962  persons  only,  or  a  decrease  in  22  years  of 
138.  Being  an  agricultural  district,  and  consequently 
not  liable  to  sudden  fluctuations,  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  was  some  error  or  omission  in  tills  list,  especially 
as  wo  have  no  mention  of  an  epidemic  at  tliis  time» 
and  the  assessment  of  1628  gives  the  number  of  house- 
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holders  tts  222,  inhabitants  1^21.  Dy  the  assessment 
of  1047,  housc'holdord  numbered  231,  inhabit-ants  1,270, 
and  in  l6*Sij  the  numboM  were  235  and  1,292  respec- 
tively.   In  1(582  the  householders  wore — 

IJollinFcc: 

Dean  Kow 47 

Ilou^'h    57 lot 

Chorloy 33 

Tow  nail  Fee : 

Morloy   29 

srvall 48 77 

FulohaW     23 


Ilonsoholiors... 


231 


Inhabitants  1,303  an  incrcapc  in  95  years  of  203  house- 
holders, or  37  new  habitations.  The  ISth  century 
lirou^j-hta  clian','0  in  tlio  mmner.s  and  working  of  the 
people.  Manufacturers  pushed  more  into  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  and  drew  many  from  tiie plough  to  the 
\voihroom.  Tlii-;  chan;,'0  seems  to  have  affected 
Wihnslow  s:>on  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  we  find 
the  poMulrUlon  of  the  jinrish  tikinfj  part  in  those 
giant  stri(l(»s  whieli  have  ever  since  been  maintained 
in  tiie  manufacturing  di-^triets  of  Lancasliire,  Che- 
.*-lnre,  nvd  Yi)rl<>I)ii'e.  In  17v"^7  Finney  gives  a  detailed 
li>t  of  tl'O  poi)vihtion  of  th'^  parish,  from  information 
supplied  by  the  overset  r;>  of  the  poor  of  the  respective 
township..    This  list  is  as  follows : — 

I'owitull-'co.  B'llin-'o'^, 


ri        ©• 


o 


CO  .— • 


^    2    s    s     13   5 


g 


ifl  ?:  c  c  fn  o 

Xo.  rf  househoMcr  ...    71  7J  71  ir.4  41  89  ...  40' 

Wivei  W  Ok  43  ll'»  ai  C4  ..  306 

F:ither^,  mo  hen»,  bjo- 

th  i*t>,ari<i  Nisters  vt 

hous.  hoHer*  0  8  0  0  9  0  ..  17 

I.Iftl«  chill 'ea 149  118  80  17'«  4G  118  ..  0-7 

:«^.malochil  ren 114  IW  93  198  GO  117  ..  71» 

ML'stiYiint« 14  17  r2  IS  7  15  ..  J« 

IVmft'cs.rvwnU 12  17  20  11  8  14  ..  8s 

liamloitoUB 420  422  83S  €78  0  U  ..  0 


Towmhip  totbla. 


84-2  ],01«        ISO    "117         

Tital  r.nmb  rot  iKhibitanta..  2,461 


In  concluding  his  chapter  on  the  population  of  the 
parish  Finney  observes,"  Within  my  memory  the  vil- 
lage or  town  of  Wilmslow  is  greatly  increased  in  num- 
ber of  houses,  and  consequently  of  inhabitants ;  but 
this  year,  a  beginning  having  been  made  in  building 
in  the  Xew  Road  by  the  mill  through  Ladyiield,  it  is 
probable,  a  new  street  will  ri.*?©  up  there  in  a  few 
ypars.  It  may,  therefore,  bo  acceptable  to  our  suc- 
cessors to  know  the  pfejent  number  of  inhabitants  of 
this  town,  which  is  entirely  situated  in  Bollln  Fee  (ex- 
cept one  small  part  called  Dungc  Fold,  which  is  in 


M(irley  or  Pownt'J  Fee).  The  numbers  stand  as  follow 
in  each  township,  viz.,  In  Hough  247,  Doanrow  135, 
Dunge,  Pownal  Fee,  14 ;  inhabitants  of  Wilmslow  396. 
In  the  foregoing  account  I  have  included  all  the  inha- 
bitants from  Parsonage  Green  to  the  Hill  Top  Brow, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Bollin,  and  also  of  the  Mitt 
Hill." 

Alfred  Bctbtok. 

(To  he  continued.) 

1IUL3IE*S      CHARITY. 
(No.  724.-Fcb.  2C.) 
[731]    In  reforonce  to  tlio  burial  pl.i^e  of  William 
Ilulme,  Escj.,  in  which  it  is  stated  the  remains  of 
William  Hulme  lie  buried  in  a  small  cliapel  on  tho 
south  side  t)f  the  Collegiate  Church,  the  visitor  may- 
look  in  vain  f.)r  tlie  sepulchral  chapel  of  the   Hulmo 
family.    Tlie  cliapel  was  a  very  small   one,  affording 
little  more  space  than  sufficed  for  a  large  Hat  /jrave- 
stone,  which  occupied  tlio  greater  portion  of  the  floor_ 
Tlie  entrance  wais  from  tlie  Jesus  Chapel  by  a  small 
pointed  door,  on  the  left  of  which  was  a  stitiare  win- 
dow of  two  or  three  lights,  pointed  in  tho  be^td, 
o}>oning    into  tlie  Jesus  Chapel.     Tliero  was  also  a 
mall  p.jlntcvl  window  on  the  west  sid?  of    tho  chapel* 
looking  into  tlio  yard.    On  tho  ea>tcra  wall  of  tho 
interior  was  a  tablet,  or  rather  sunk  panel,  with  this 
inscription— "  This     chapel    was    restored     by    tho 
Trustees  of  tae  Estates  devised  b}'  William  Hulme, 
Esq.,  .v.D.   1840."    On  the  9th   day  of  May,  1863,  the 
workmen  commenced    taking  down  the  cliapel,  and 
the  gravestone  was  removed.    It  lav  for  some  time 
ag.iinst  the  external  wall  of  t!ic  Chctham  Chapel.     In 
July,  1808,  it  was  taken  back  to  its  old  resting  place 
on  the  site  of  the  chapel,  and  there  buried.      The  fol- 
lowing is  tho  inscription : — 

Jdco'  Corprs  Gnlielml  Ha!nio  ("e  HQ!m« 

Arniigcri  qni  Obiit  vi  e^imo  ik  no  OiUobtis 

Anno  Domini  IGOl  .^tat.  pniu  G' 

Fub  hoc  li|iicle  cam  Madto  iharifD^mo 

r(c  Lcu  I  cr  azuibili  filiH  K  izub<th  Hiilmo 

(lu  Mnlnio  in  Koddivh  Vidn-*  qaiiiro  die 

Jolii  Aduo  l^oiDiiii  170'J  dcp>  bsW  tuitdtrin  rtquio%i« 

Bie  eliixn  Jhcct  <  or^un  uD(1«>ainio  die 

be:>(embiis  a  d.  1078. 

The  inscription  states  that  Mr  Ilulme  died  on  the 
29th  of  October.  On  referring  to  the  register  of 
burials  tlie  29th  is  given  as  the  date  of  burial.  Oliyer 
Hey  wood's  "  Nonconformist  Register  '^of  burials  briefly 
pays—"  1691  Mr  Wm.  Hulm,  of  Kersloy,  Oct.  29,  aged 
60,"  does  not  say  whether  ho  died,  or  was  buried  oa 
that  day.  The  gravestone,  from  tho  style  of  lettering, 
was  probably  put  down  in  1846,  and  may  have  re- 
placed an  earlier  one."  The  entry  in  the  register  of 
his  son's  death  is—*'  1673,  Bauoster,  son  of  Williaia 
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IIulmo,of  Keisley,  Esq.,  Sep.  ll*"  And  also  "1700, 
July  5,  Madam  Elizabeth  Hulme,  of  Trcstwich  Parish* 
buriod  at  Manchester."  The  old  stone  was  probably 
defaced,  if  there  had  been  one,  as  the  dates  on  the 
stone  are  evidently  copied  from  the  register. 

J.  Owen. 

<!I}  tt  e  r  f  e  0 

[737.]      Gas    ik    Stockpobt. — Can    any    of    your 
readers  g:ive  il;  any  account  of  the  introduction  of  ;jas 
nto  Stockport.  C.  J. 

[738.]  TnE  Old  Yew  in  Bowdon  Churchyard. — 
In  passing  by  this  old  tree  I  liave  often  wondered 
what  was  its  history,  and  I  have  thoiu^'lit  much  might  bo 
Faid  of  the  changes  it  hn,s  soon.  rorhaj)s  some  Bow- 
<ion  antiquarian  could  tell  us  somctliing  about  it. 

T.  Andrews. 


rurriNO  Your  i  oot  into  It. — Atcoi^ing  to  tha 
•'  AMittlic  K«He»rch«»,"  the  plirase  •*  puLiuig  your 
I  .ot  into  it  **  h«*d  its  origin  in  a  line  point  or  law  j 
>.iien  the  title  to  laud  is  dupuledin  liiudo.Htan,  two 
joiesart)  dug  iu  the  ground  and  uned  to  incuse  a 
/I  (lb  of  each  lawyer,  and  the  one  who  tired  first  lost 
;.iBcUttat*s  case.  Fancy,  if  you  c«»n,  bomio  of  our 
;.<mou8  "limbs  of  the'law**  pleading  iu  such  h 
I  lauuer!  It  is  geoorally  the  cliuut  who  **puts  his 
J  ;ot  in  it."  Wlieu  things  are  in  disorder  they  are 
*  ften  Biiid  to  be  turned  **  topay  turvey  ;*'  and  tins 
.  xpreasioa  is  deiirod  from  the  way  in  which  turf  is 
,|.laced  to  dry,  the  turf  being  placed  downward ; 
..ii4  th«  exnressiou  then  means  tou-side   turf-wav. 

A  Prayino  Machinb.  —  Some  Buddhists  con- 
'ii'ut  themselves  with  taking  a  walk  round  the  cou- 
VLMit,  rolling  all  the  while  between  tUeir  lingers  the 
beads  of  their  long  chaplot,  or  giving  a  rotary 
movement  to  a  kinU  of  pru}ing  uiaicliine,  wi.icli 
turns  with  incredible  rapidity.  This  inotrumeiit  is 
•called  a  Ciiu  Kor,  that  is  '*  turning  prayer,"  and  it 
in  i;ommon  enough  to  see  them  ilxud  in  the  bed  of  a 
xuuning  stream,  hs  they  tiro  then  set  in  molion  by 
the  water,  am/  go  on  praying  night  and  day,  to  the 
special  benefit  of  the  purson  wliu  has  placed  them 
there.  The  Tartars  also  suspend  tht^se  useful  ma- 
chines over  their  domestic  hearths  that  they  may  be 
put  iu  motion  by  the  cunent  of  cool  air  iroin  the 
opening  of  the  tent,  and  so  tw.rl  for  the  peace  and 
|u-oBperity  of  the  family.  Another  machine  which 
Lhe  Buddhists  make  use  of  to  simplify  their  devo- 
iiooal  activity,  is  that  of  a  Iari>;o  bnrrel  turning  oa 
an  axis.  It  is  made  of  thick  pasteboard,  fabricated 
•of  innumerable  sheets  of  paper  written  iu  Thibe- 
tan characters,  the  prayer  most  in  fashion.  Those 
who  have  not  sullicier.t  zeal  or  sufficient  strength  to 
|)lace  on  their  backs  an  immense  load  of  books,  and 
jprostrate  thewselvos  at  every  step  in  the  mud, 
adopt  this  easier  method,  and  the  devout  can  then 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep  at  their  ease,  while  the  ooio* 
jplaisant  muchiue  does  all  their  praying  for  tUein.    * 


Saturday,  March  11th,    1882. 


« 


•  •  •    ^* 
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Notes. 

Cheadle  Bulkelet  in  1731. 

[739.]    Tlio  following  is  a  copy  of  an  old  record : — 

A  lay  laid  on  Cheadlo  Bulkeley  after  the  rate  of  32 

pounds  in  the  parish  for  the  use  of  the  poor  on  tho  6th 

11th  month  1731  :— 

lbs.  s.  d. 
(sic.) 

Rector  of  Cheadle         0  Itf  O 

Jno.  Sutton        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  1  1  4 

Tho,  Swetthonam  0  4  0 

Rob.  Chcetham 0  6  0 

James  Ouldham...         0  4  4 

Rob.  Chcetham— paid  Shaws  iuid  Cutlow 

all  paid  but  4pence 

Same  for  Oaks 0  0  8 

Richard  Ilarrop 0  5  4 

\Vm.  Upton— all  paid  but  thalfpeny  ...0  7  8 

Mr  MiUin<jton ...  0  0  8 

Robert  Small      0  0  8 

Josiah  fowdcn — Mary  Whittakers    0  9  0 

James  IJrown,  de  Common 0  0  8 

James  Ilarrop — all  paid  but  2d         0  0  8 

Will  Ih'own         0  1  8 

Will  Fowden       ®  2  8 

Jno.  Small,  dc  Gillbent 0  1  4 

Tho.  Cooper        0  1  0 

Tho.  Lci^h  ...         0  1  8 

Will  Blummily 0  1  4 

Wm.  Milnor    ' 0  4  0 

James  Urown  do  Stanley        0  4  2 

James  Bayley     0  0  8 

Joseph  Bancroft 0  0  8 

Johnathan  Parkinson 0  4  4 

Reg-inal  Royle 0  3  4 

Jno.  Cock...        ...        ...        —        —        ...  0  7  8 

James  Kclsall  for  Greens  Hall 0  5  OJ 

Jno.  Picrson  for  Church  Stile 0  0  8 

John  Pierson      0  6  10 

Mary  and  Will  Hudson 0  2  0 

Will  Chandlev 0  2  1 

James  Chandley 0  0  6 

Jane  Chandley 0  0  7^ 

Jno.  Fletcher      0  1  3 

Jsaack  Worthington      0  .2  10 

Wm.  Barret        0  1  0 

James  Brown  for  Bancroft     0  0  8 

Jno.  Copack       0  3  8 

Jno.  (fattloy        •         ••.  0  4  4 

Jno.  Ciattlcy       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  0  1  O 

John  Iliid-son  for  Chandley    ...        —        ...  0  2  4 

Heirs  of  Jno.  Chandley 0  3  Oj^ 

Tho.  Baxter        ...      ' 0  5  4 

Richard  Carrwright     0  2  2 

Adam  Barlow 0  3  7^ 

Tho.  Bancroft .—        ...  0  2  0 

Edward  Ashley  for  Sidcbotham        0  8  11 

Same  for  Brooklield     0  2  0 

Same  for  Highfield        ^        _  0  0  5| 

Jno.  Bancroft 0  3  0 

Wm.  Bancroft •        —        .^  0  1  ^ 
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•  •• 

0 

1  0 

•  •• 

0 

1  8 

•  •• 

0 

9  11 

•  •• 

0 

1  8 

•  ■• 

0 

7  8 

•  *• 

0 

4  4 

•  •« 

0 

4  4 

•  a* 

0 

4  4 

•  •• 

0 

6  8 

•  •• 

0 

4  4 

•  •• 

0 

5  4 

•  •• 

0 

2  D 

•  •• 

0 

3  10 

•  «• 

0 

1  0 

•  •• 

0 

0  8 

■  •• 

0 

1  0 

W^.  H*  B. 


Wm.  Higham     •        ... 

James  Ashbjr 

James  Athhy     

Jno.  Burffoss      

ISdward  Shaw 

Jno.  Buckley— all  but  4d        

Catherine  Knifht         

Sobert  Cheadle ...        ...        ...        ... 

George  Cheadlo 

James  Johnson 

Aaron  Hollingpriest     

Tlio.  Thomlley 

Caleb  Stors        

John  Riding       

Isaac  Sharlock 

Mary  Boardman  for  lows  moss 

Assessed  by  us— John  Bancboft. 

Jamxs  Bbowkb. 

Seen  and  allowed  by  us — 

RiCHD.  AfiDEBNE. 

Hbn.  Bbai>shawb. 
Wm.  Wbxoht. 
Com.  Cestriensis 

7«  March,  173|. 

Jemxt  Hubst. 

[740.]    The  following,  relating  to  the  above  note- 
'worthy    character,   is  taken     from     the    Stodcport 
jLAtet-iiser  of  June  3rd,  18% : — **  Considerable  enter, 
tainment  was  afforded  during  Manchester  Races  by  the 
appearance  on  theground  of  a  very  odd-looking  person- 
age, who  is  well-known  to  the  frequenters  of  the  races  at 
J>oncaster  by  the  name  of '  Squire  Hurst.'    This  singu- 
lar being,  who  is  upwards  of  80  years  of  age,  and  of  a 
most  cadaverous  appearance,  wore  a  hat  of   what 
■Miterial  we  know  not ;   but  the  circumference  of  it 
-was  about  equal  to  that  of  a  lady's  parasol.  The  under 
part  of  the  brim  and  the  edge  appeared  to  be  of 
"woollen  shag.      He  had  a  large  single-breasted  frock, 
aad  his  waistcoat  and  inexpressibles,  of  a  sort  of  plum- 
oiloured  ground,  with  a  figure  of  lighter  hue,  seemed 
to  resemble  the  kind  of  fabrics  which  are  sometimes 
used  for  carpeting.     His  hair  was  white  as  snow,  and 
liis  beard,  which  he  wore  long  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  chin,  was  of  the  same  colour.  He  was  accompanied 
tiy  a  female,  younger,  but  almost  as  odd-looking  as 
Idmself ,  who  was  stated  to  be  his  niece.    His  carriage 
3s  certainly  unique.      It  is  very  lofty  in  shape,  more 
like  a  gig  than  anything  else,  but  of  a  construction 
which  it  would  puzzle  even  the  author  of '  Waveriey^ 
to  describe.    It  is  made  partly  of  undressed  sticks  or 
young  trees — some  with  the  bark  on  and  some  with- 
out— tied  together  with  strong  twine.      With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  support  for  the  back,  it  is  quite  open 
behind,  but  has  a  sort  of  canopy  of  worsted  work  over- 
liead,  with  festooned  curtains   of  furniture  print  at 
the  sides.     It  was  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  driven  by 


a  bumpkin,  who,  when  at  homo,  is  a  farm  servant.  Or- 
the  Doncaster  course '  SquirQ  Hurst'  sometimes  makes 
his  appearance  with  a  couple  of  .bullocks  harnessed  to 
his  vehicle."  Wabbbn-Bulkelby,  Stockport. 


Stockpobt  Stbbbts  and  thbib  ANTiaurriBS. 
Koa.  072,  788 -Got.  16,  F«b.  S4. 
[741.]    We  have  already  mentioned  the  old  hall  Ia 
the  Square,  which  must  certainly  have  been  a  dwel- 
ling of  some  note,  the  apartments  to  the  front  having- 
two  windows,  which  in  those  days  would  be  a  luxury 
quite  beyond  the  roach  of  an  ordinary  tradesman.. 
The  staircase  rails  are  of  good  oak,  now  blackened 
with  age ;  the  rooms  bemg  moderately  lofty.    That 
to  the  front,  over  the  one  just  spoken  of,  has  aUo  two* 
windows,  and  is  a  very  good  apartment.    There  any 
several  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  whidi  prove  it 
has  been  a  large  and  respectable  dwelling-house.    A 
resident  on  the  spot  informed  me  in  July,  1870,  sh» 
could  well  remember  a  date  on  the  building,  1716,  but 
it  appears  much  older  than  this.    I  pressed  her  to  try 
and  remember  accurately  the  date,  and  at  last  she- 
said  she  might  be  mistaken ;  it  might  bo  1616,  for  it 
appears  much  older  than  the  date  first  given.    The* 
style  of  the  staircase,  and  general  appearance  both  or 
the  exterior  and  interior,  stamp  it  as  of  greater  a^. 
Equity  than  1716.    Proceeding  onward,  andleaving^ 
the  gates  of  the  Square  mill  on  the  right,   in  1870 
there  was  a  passage,  or  entry,   which  led  into  tho- 
Union  Tavom  Yard.    In  bygone  days  this  portion  or 
Adlington  Square,  in  wludi  some  houses,  taken  down 
a  few  years  ago,  formerly  stood,  was  infested  by  per- 
sons of  the  lowest  grade  of  society,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  deeds  of  the  darkest  dve  have  been  per> 
petrated  in  a  house  there,  whicli  had  an  easy  oon> 
venience  to  roach  the  river.    Passing  through  a  court 
by  a  zig-zag  route.  Union  Road  is  reached  in  safety,, 
and  as  I  did  so  I  breathed  freely,  and  felt  thankful 
to  be  relieved  from  the  dangers  and  perils  unknown 
to  the  uninitiated.     There  was  one  dweller  in  thi^ 
place  who  should  be  named  who  was  bom  in  Man- 
ohestor,  but  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  came  and 
settled  in  Stockport  in  one  of  the  better  doss  or 
houses  in  Adlington  Square.    It  was  Mr  Knowlos,  th& 
father  of  Mr  Knowlos,  gloss  sign  writer,  who  occupied 
a  shop  in  Union  Rood  a  few  years  ago.    He  achieved 
a  moderate  amount  of  earthly  fame,  and  excelled 
•hiefly  as  a  scene  painter,  and  all  who  remember  tho^ 
scenery  at  the  Old  Theatre  in  the  Park,  Mr  HoUoway's 
and  Mr  Parish's  travelling  theatres,  with  their  unique^ 
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4scenery  and  paraphernalia,  which  was  elaborate  and 
•eostly,  will  appreciate  the  genius  and  untiring  exer- 
tions of  the  •bscure  artist.    On  the  right  hand  side  of 
•Union  Road  there  were  two  cottages,  one  ef  which 
was  occupied  by  a  rather  eccentric  individual,  Mr 
William  Wrigley.    He  was  bom   near  the  Lancashire 
Hill  Sunday  School,  and  enlisted  in  the  army  early  in 
life.    He  was  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  was  one 
Amongst   many  other   Stockport  heroes  who  were, 
wounded  whilst  fighting  the  battles  of  their  country 
He  was  in  engagements  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton at  Talavera,  Salamanca,  Flushing,  and  Sans  Sebas- 
tian and  Vermeria,  and  finally  at  Waterloo.    He  re- 
mained in  France  three  yeai-s  after  the  battle,  and 
many  of  the  little  anecdotes  with  which  he  amused 
liis  friends  are  still  remembered  as  reminiscences  of 
foreign  travels.    He  was  wounded  twice,  on  the  first 
occasion   by  the   bursting  of   a   bomb-sliell,  which 
struck  him  on  the  hip,  and  on  the  other  he  received  a 
gun-shot  wound  on  the  knee.    On  coming  back  to 
England     he     settled     in     Stockport,    and      took 
A   great   delight   in    gardening.     He    held    a   gar 
den  under  my  father,  and  it  was  there  I  heard  his  life's 
history.    He  «lied  at  the  age  of  67.    There  was  also 
.another  worthy,  Mr  James  Jenkinson,  who   was  a 
■carrier  between  Manchester  and  Stockport,  and  occu- 
pied premises  in  Union-road.     Returning  to  Chester- 
gate,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  an  old  inn,  which  for- 
merly occupied  the  front  of  Adlington -square,  called 
the  Briton's  Protection,  whore  the  jolly  roystering 
.soldiers  spent  a  large  portion  of  their  time  as  well  as 
their  money.    There  was  a  much  older  house  than  th^ 
present  one  on  this  site,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  part  of  the  old  hall,  for  last  year  the  present  oc- 
•cupier  of  the  promises  removed  from  an  old  wall 
several  pieces  of  timber  which  evidently  belonged  to  a 
much  older  structLve  than  the  present.    About  1830 
it  was  re-fronted.    The  great  flood  in  1799  did  con- 
45iderable  damage  to  the  houses  in  this  neighbourhood, 
filling  the  collars  with  water.     The  street  was  then 
much  lower  than  it  is  at  present.    Some  years  ago 
•one  of  the  waUs  of  the   inn  gave  way,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed the  foundation  was  injured  by  the  great  flood, 
as  it  is  quite  close  to  the  brook  which  empties  itself 
into  the  river.    It  was  ref  routed  and  'repaired,  and 
continued  to  be  used  as  a  public-house,  but  being  ill- 
•conducted  the  magistrates  took  away  the  licence.    It 
•afetrwards  became  a  beerhouse,  and  came  to  grief 
through  the  same  cause.    It  was  finally  taken  by  Mr 
•Samuel  Swann,  and  is  used  as  a  broker  and  furniture 
•dealer's  shop,  and  its  altered  appearance  shows  the  ad- 


vantageous change  which  has  been  made,  and  that  tli» 
action  of  the  magistrates  was  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.    Across  the  road  until  very  recently  stood 
the  "  far-famed  school  pump."    Unfortunately,  recent 
improvements  interfered  with  this  relic  of  the  past, 
added  to   which   the   water   became  contaminated 
with  that  of  Carr  Brook.     The  well  is  under  or  near 
the  footpath,  and  it  has  been  removed.    To  the  house- 
wives of  the  olden  time  it  was  exceedingly  valuable^ 
and  water  was  carried  a  considerable  distance.  An  im* 
portant  improvement  was  made  here  some  years  ago. 
Both  of  the  two  approaches  to  St.  Petersgate   wer© 
very  inconvenient — one  by  the  Coberge-steps  froni 
Little  Underbank,  and  the  other  by  Pickford's-brow  ► 
here  there  formerly  stood  a  pile  of  very  old  buildings 
which  came  close  up  to  the  footpath,  at  the  end  of 
which  were  some  steps  and  a  steep  road  leading  up 
Bear  Hole-brow.    Pickford's-brow  ran  in  the  oppo.site 
direction,  coming  out  near  St.  Peter's  Church.    There 
were  a  quantity  of  buildings  on  this  brow,  which 
made  the  road  narrow  and  dangerous.    These  houses 
were  wretched  places,  fsetid  and  unhealthy.     The  de- 
struction of  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  it  was  called,  and 
other  old  buildings  already  alluded  to,revcaled  theab> 
solute  necessity  of  a  sustaining  wall  against  High 
Bankside  and  Pickford's-brow  to  the  corner  of  St. 
Peter's-square,  which    improvement   rendered  Higti..'^ 

Bankside  and  Pickford's-brow,  as  well  as  Bear  Hole- 
brow,  which  was  the  road  up  to  High-street,  more  safe 

and  agreeable.    Since  then  the  bridge  to  St.  Peter's- 

gate  from  the   Market-place  has  been  constructed, 

whereby  a  good  cart-road  has  been  constructed,  whicK 

has  no  doubt  led  to  many  recent  improvements. 

£.  H. 


[742.]  The  initials  on  one  of  the  houses  in  the 
Underbank  referred  to  by  "E.  H."are  not  given 
correctly.  Instead  of  N.E.E,  they  should  be  placed 
£  J}  N.,  the  initial  of  surname  being  placed  above.  He 
19,  no  doubt,  right  in  surmising  that  they  represent 
some  branch  of  the  Norris  family,  from  the  name 
appearing  in  the  deeds.  I  find  in  the  registers  of  the 
Manchester  Collegiate  Church  (now  catli  edral)  the 
marriage  of  Edward  Norris,  Stockport,  gent,  and  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Bolton  hujus,  per  licence,  July  19,  1710L 
These  names  exactly  agree  with  the  initias,  and  if, 
no  doubt,  the  Edward  Norris  mentioned  in  the  deed 
of  1705.  This  house  is  the  larger  of  the  two  having* 
five  windows  in  breadth  in  the  second  story,  the  thin 
tapering  bricks  in|  the  heads  of  the  windows  are 
moulded  to  represent  conventional  Flower  de  Luces^ 
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and  add,  as  "E.H."  observes,  very  muclx  to  their 
sppearanco,  and  the  fashion  might  be  revived  with 
•dvantacfe.  The  bonding  of  the  brick-work  is  Flemish. 
•The  builder  has  made  some  attempt  at  surface  oma- 
iBiOntation  by  disposing  some  of  the  bricks  endways, 
or  headers,  as  they  are  termed,  to  form  a  diamond 
pittern,  but  are  not  very  perceptible,  as  the  hand  of 
time  has  given  the  bricks  a  darker  snade.    Possibly 
this  method  of  using  headers  may  have  led  to  the- 
style  of  bonding    with  headers    in   regular  courses, 
'with  stretchers  only  at  the  angles.    There  are  good 
houses  of  this  kind  in  Manchester.    The  earliest  date 
I  have  found  attached  to  them  is  in  St.  Jamos'.^  Square, 
1742,  but  before  the  close  of  last  century  the  fashion 
seems  to  have  died  out.    Within  the  la&t  40  years  tho 
style   has  been  revived,    tho  latest  erection  in  this 
neighbourhood  being  a  house  in  Davenport  Park,  Mile 
End.    The  house  on  the  left  has  boon  refronted,  but 
the  old  leaden  spouting  remains   with    the    initials 
B.D.T.,  not  T.R.D.    They  probably  represent  Richard 
and  Deborah  (or  some  other  female  name  beginning 
-with  D.)  Tuniock,    not   Thomas  Robert    Dickinson, 
double  christian  names  were  not  vcrj'  common  at  that 
time.    An  extract  from  the  deed  of  1723,  dated  April 
5th,     agreement  between  John  Browne,  of  Heaton 
Norris,  and  Richard  Tumock,  skinner  and  glover. 
•*  Whereas  the  said  John  Browne  and  Richard  Turnock 
intend  to  build  each  of  them  a  new  house,  or  dwell- 
ing-house, with  chamber  over  the  same,  on  the  north 
ade  of  a  certain  street  in  Stockport  leading  from  the 
Underbank  down  towards  the  Schoolhouse,  which  said 
new  houses  arc  to  be  built  and  founded  upon  part  of 
lands  late  belonging  to  John  Legh,  of  Adlington,  and 
-whereas  the   partition   wall  that  is  to    divide   and 
to  separate  the  said  two  new  houses  shall  be  built  as 
follows: — The  partition  wall  to  be  strong  and  laid 
equally  on  both  the  lands  of  the  said  parties  and  built 
up  as  high  as  both  parties  shall  think  proper  at  their 
equal  cost — if  one  house  builds  higher  then  at  the  sole 
cost  of  the  builder  a  wall  backwards  to  divide  their 
j[ardens  to  bo  at  equal  coit."    For  some  reason  the 
initials  of  John  Brown  do  not  appear  on  the  spout, 
probably  before  the  completion  of  the  building  a  trans- 
fer was  mode  to  Edward  Norris.      The  George  Hurst 
Chapman  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  1657,  was  married 
May  1st,  1632,  at  the  Collegiate  Church,  Manchester  ; 
"he  is  dascribod  as  of  the  parish  of  Stockport,  to  Alico 
Itoscowe,  of  the  parish  of  Boulton.    Richard  Milling- 
ton  appears  to  have  liad  baptised  a  son  Won*all,  Jan. 
31, 1748,  and  he  may  be  a  descendant  of  John  Milling- 
ton,  who    was   married   to  Ellen  Gee,  at   tho  Parish 
Church,  Stockport,  Juno  24,  1634,  and  perhaps  the 


John  Millington,  senior,  of  Cheadle  Huhne,  who  was 
buried  on  the  south  side  of  Cheadle  Church,  February 
4, 1676.  His  son  and  successor  appears  to  have  built 
the  house  in  Cheadle  Hulme  known  as  Millmgton  Hall, 
an  old  house  of  brick  with  stone  dressings.  Tho 
initLils  of  the  Millingtons  are  on  the  roof  timbers.  166D,. 
Sept,  29,  John  Millington,  of  Chc?.dle  Ilulme,  Cheshire, 
and  Sarah  Taylor,  of  Kirkman's  Hulme,  maiTied  hy 

licence  at  Gorton. 

J.  Owen. 

DiSLEY  Kinc. 
(Query  No  710.    F«  b.  10.) 
[743.]    The  name  "  Disley  Kirk  "  originally  belonged 
to  the  cave,  partly  natural,  partly  artificial,  in  tho 
sandstone  rock  overhanging  the  river  Bollin,  on  tho 
opposite  side  to  Xorcliffe,  and  not  to  Quarry  Bank  Mill. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  this  cave  was  occupied  by  a 
hermit  named  Disley,  hence  the  name  "  Dislcy*s  Kirk.'* 
A  man  named  Murral,  together  with  his  wife  and 
children,  occupied  it  for  some  yeai-s  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.    It  was  afterwards 
formed  into  a  grotto,  and  included  in  the  Norcliffe 
grounds.  Alfred  Buctox. 

Population  of  Wilmsix)w  Parish. 
(Qaory  No.  715.  786.    Ft-b.  10,  Mir.  8.) 
[744.]    The  census  of  1801  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — 
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Total 571        £1       C2B     1,5C9     1,0-il       8,583 

This  shows  an  increase  in  the  24  years  succeeding 
1787  of  772,  as  compared  with  1,158  in  the  105  years 
extending  from  1CS2  to  1787  ;  an  increase  due  to  tho 
higher  wages  brought  by  manufacturings,  and  con- 
sequent prosi>erity  of  the  people,  enabling  them  to 
maintain  larger  families,  and  marry  earlier  in  life.  Wo 
are  now  enabled  to  compare  the  increase  in  population 
every  10  years,  and  find  the  totals  in  1811  to  be : — 
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Total 641  r6  4  €70  8710 

The  sexes  are  totalled  as  follow:— Bollin  Fee :  Males. 
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Male  Benrants h 

Thiaule  aarrmniB    82 

Hales  ^ 939 

Femal  s  856 

T0tal  1.784 


«51 ;  females,  904—1,755.  Pownall  Fee,  626  and  671— 
1,297;  Chorlej,  206  and  220— 426 ;  Fulshaw,  100  and 
132—232;  total,3,710.  In  1801  we  find  3,233  persons 
iving  in  571  houses,  an  average  of  a  little  over  5^ 
persons  to  each  house.  In  1811  the  average  is  a  little 
over  5}.  The  occupation  of  the  people  is  classed  as 
follows : 
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ployed in 
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comprised  in 
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I^roceeding  to  the  census  of  1821 : — 
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Halts 888       692      280 

>e3BaleB  878       740      248 


Total 1,761 

The  census  of  1831  is  still  more 


Inhabited  honses  889 

Vninhabitel  ditto 17 

HoQsesbnUdlng 

Famiioe 856 

Vamiliei  employed  in  agrieul- 

tnre  71 

Ditto  in  trade 246 

Ditto  not  comprised  in  these 

clasMS 89 

Hale^,  20  yeam  of  age 428 

Occupiers  employing  laboareis 

in  agrionitiiro 17 

Ditto  not  employiug  Ubonren 

In  ditto 12 

Labonrera  employed  iu  aipionl- 

ture  78 

Employed  in  mannfaetnre,  or 

in  maklDg  mannraotariag 

machinery    102 

Employed  in  retftlt  trade,  or  in 

handicraft  as  masters  or 

workmen 104 

Capitalistfl,    bankers,     profea- 

sional  and  other  edueated 

men  .' 9 

Labourers    not  emidoyel    in 

agrionlture  22 

Other  males.  20  years  of  age 

(except  iArrants)  19 
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precise : — 
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1.747      474      391     4.396 
Alfred  Bubton. 


(To  he  continued.) 

RiDINO  THE  STANQ. 
(Nos.  11,  21,  68, 73 i.    Feb.  12. 19.  M  ^roh  6, 18  1,  anl  Mtreh  4, 

188^0 
[745.]  In  the  Leeds  Mercury  of  last  week  appears 
the  following,  in  continuation  of  this  subject : — ^The 
answer  to  the  query  upon  the  above  subject  in  CLXIV. 
does  not — as  I  am  disappointed  to  find — ^give  us  the 
derivation  of  the  word  **  stang."  My  own  impression 
s  that  it  is  the  local  term  for  a  stout  rail  or  pole,  and 
this  I  gather  from  the  fact  that  the  same  name  is 
applied  to  the  ptiir  of  stout  coupled  poles,  with  the 
aid  of  which  brewers'  draymen  lower  the  full  casks 
to  the  ground;  these,  which  are  held  together  by  a 
chain  or  iron  rods,  are  certainly  termed  by  the  men 
"  the  stangs."  The  name  may  be  purely  local.  Of 
that  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  inform  us. 
An  equivalent  to  the  custom  under  notice  is,  I  believe 
practised  in  America,  and  is  called  "  riding  the  rail." 
I  have  read  of  it  as  a  military  punishment  for  di8> 
graceful  acts  in  time  of  war  which  are  not  exactly 
crimes,  but  which  are  considered  detrimental  to  the 
honour  of  the  regiment.  I  am  not,  however,  at 
present  able  to  quote  any  authority  for  this  state- 
ment.  The  object  of  this  class  of  punishment,  which 
includes  the  now  almost  forgotten  pillory  and  the 
stocks,  is  to  procure  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the 
offender,  not  so  much  by  physical  pain  as  by  the 
shame  and  disgrace  of  a  public  exposure.      B.  S.  G. 

[746.]  Another  correspondent,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, writes  as  follows: — A  person  who  has  wit- 
nessed the  riding  of  the  stang  in  the  Leeds  district 
has  been  good  enough  to  supply  me  with  the  sub* 
joined  version  of  the  doggerel  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  He  has  written  it  out  in  dialect  form 
nearly  as  he  could  reproduce  it : — 

Ran  tan  tan  to  my  owd  tin  oan, 
It's  naether  yer  oanse  ner  my  oaase 
That  I  tirle  the  stang. 
It  is  fr>r  [here  name  o(  person]. 
That  bloodthirsty  man 
Thnt  benged  his  po«r  wife 
Before  nho  stood  need. 
He  HMtbcr  take  Btiffittaff  nor  stover, 
But  he  np  with  three-legged  stooil 
And  knocked  bor  sHp  nwer. 
All  ye  goods  neighbours  that  Uve  In  this  taw, 
Yt^r  mast  take  waraing,  for  this  it  a^  law ! 
*'  If  ye  beng  yer  hnsbanls 
And  yer  hnjib<iHd8  beng  ye. 
Wo  shall '  ridfl  sUng ' 
Three  nights  for  ye  1"  'J.  T. 
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Go  TO  Leek  out  o'  th'  Noise. 
(Query  Mo.  108,  April  8.) 

[747.]  The  origin  of  this  phrase  is  attributed  to 
Sam.  Thorley,  who  murdered  Ami  Smith,  near  Con- 
gletoD,  on  the  20th  November,  1776,  under  circum- 
stances of  unexampled  barbarity.  On  hearing  some 
people  talk  of  the  murder,  he  observed  that  they 
would  be  saying  that  he  did  it,  and  that  he  "would  go 
to  Leek  out  of  the  noise."  This  he  did  on  Sunday, 
the  aith  November,  and  was  there  apprehended  by 
the  constables.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  saying 
is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  quietness  of  the  machi- 
nery used  in  silk-twisting  as  compared  with  cotton 
manufacturing,  and  the  hum-drum  life  of  a  quiet 
country  town  like  Leek.  My  own  experience  of  the 
place  confirms  this,  and  if  we  consider  its  out-of-the- 
way  situation  prior  to  the  making  of  the  new  road, 
and  later,  by  Uie  railway,  surrounded  by  hills  and  ap- 
proached by  almost  impassable  roads,  Leek  would 
truly  be  **  out  of  the  noise."         Alfred  Burton. 

"Mad  as  a  Hatter." 
(Qaery  to  No.  728,  Fob.  84.) 

[748.]  In  reply  to  this  query  I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  the  saying  takes  its  origin  from  the  fact  that  at 
one  time,  in  a  certain  department  of  the  hatting  trade, 
in  order  to  amalgamate  the  component  parts  of  the 
felt,  it  was  necessary  to  beat  or  toss  it  with  two  sticks. 
This  was  done  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  man  using 
them  on  displaying  so  much  energy  over  such  a 
matter,  was  likened  to  a  madman,  hence  the  saying. 

S.  T.  Port. 


[749.]  Jack  Ketch. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
the  historic  origin  of  the  t6rm  "Jack  Ketch,"  as 
Applied  to   an  executioner  ?— Warrbn-Bulkelbt. 


A  Coufletb  Lakouaoe. — The  Japanese  language 
is  **  completo  hieioglyphio  system,  and  the  calli- 
graphy a  system  of  drawing  or  painting.  Every 
eohoolboy  has  to  learn  at  least  one  thousand  dilier- 
ant  oharacters ;  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
government  three  thousand  have  to  be  taught.  A 
man  with  pretentions  to  scholarship  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  about  ten  thousand,  and  a  very 
learned  man  with  that  number  multiplied  many 
times.  A  Japanese  must  devote  ten  years'  persisleiit 
and  earnest  study  to  the  acquisition  ol  his  own  lan- 
guage if  he  desiies  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  it  sui- 
tieient  for  the  purposes  of  an  education.  The  me- 
chanical art  of  handling  the  brush,  so  as  to  paint 
the  ohar^ters  with  skill  and  rapidity,  occupies  uo 
•maU  part  oi  a  leamar'i  time. 


Saturday,  Mabch   18th,  1882 


Noiea. 

Mb  Glough,  the  Apothecabt  of  Stockport,  ani> 

Family. 

[750.]  Among  the  tombstones  which  came  to  Ught 
on  the  removal  of  the  wooden  flooring  in  the  nave  of 
the  Parish  Church  of  Stockport  during  the  recent 
restorations  was  one  containing  a  brief  memorial  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Clough.  The  inscription  was 
very  much  worn,  and  contained,  so  far  as  was  de- 
cipherable, little  more  than  the  names  of  the  parties  it> 
was  designed  to  commemorate,  no  date  being  visible  r 

HER£ 

Lieth  the  body  of 

Mr  Richard  Clough, 

and  Mary,  his  wife. 

Also  Mrs  Judith  Clough, 

Aged  53  years. 

The  earliest  notice  I  have  of  one  of  the  parties  is 
contained  in  an  old  MS.  in  my  possession,  giving  the 
expenses  consequent  on  the  death  and  burial  of  a 
John  Browne,  of  Siddall,  in  Bramhall,  who  died  in 
1699.  His  gravestone  still  exists  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Parish  Church.  In  the  MS.  just  mentioned  are  the 
following  entries : — **  1699,  May  5.  Pd.  Mr  Clough^ 
the  apotliecary,  one  bill,  £8."  "  Sept.  2.  Pd.  to  Mr 
Clough,  the  apothecary  in  Stockport,  one  biU,  £40 
8s  6d."  Further  information  relative  to  the  family  is 
extracted  from  the  Nonconformist  Register  of  the 
Revs.  Oliver  Hey  wood  and  T.  Dickinson,  edited  by  J. 
Horsfall  Turner,  1881.  "  1710.  Mr  Steer,  of  ShefiBeld, 
and  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr  Clough,  of  Stockport,  mar- 
ried about  middle  of  November."  I  presume  the  above 
refers  to  the  apothecary,  and  perhaps  the  father  of 
Alexander.  **  1720.  Mr  Richard  Clough,  an  apothe- 
cary in  Stockport,  buried  Dec.  6.  A  very  useful  man* 
1720.  Mrs  Mary  Clough  (his  wife)  died  Dec.  10, 
buried  Dec.  13."  Of  Alexander  Clough  the  register 
contains  considerably  more  information.  **  1711.  Mr 
Alexander  Clough,  of  Stockport,  married  Mrs  Judith' 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Brooksbank,  of  Eland,  Aug.  15.' 
**  1712.  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr  Clough,  of  Eland,  bom 
Aug.  11."  *'Bathshua,  daughter  of  Mr  Clough,  of 
Eland,  bom  Aug.  13, 1713."  <*  Bathshua,  daughter  of 
Mr  Gough,  of  Eland,  buried  Aug.  7,  1714,  a  week 
short  of  a  year  old."  "  Judith,  daughter  of  Mr  Clough, 
of  Eland,  bom  Jan.  16,  1714-15."  **  Richard,  son  of 
Mr  Alexander  Clough,  of  Eland,  bom  March  22* 
1716-17."     "  — ,  son  of  Mr  Clough,  of  Bland,  buried 
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March  24, 1718-10.''  **  Joseph,  son  of  Mr  Alexander 
Caough,  of  Eland,  bom  Sept.  17,  1719."  "Judith, 
daughter  of  Alexander  dough,  of  Eland,  buried 
Jan.  25th,  1719-20."  Joseph,  son  of  Mr  Clough,  of 
Eland,  died  Feb.  20,  1719-20."  Mr  Alexander  Clough 
Eland,  buried  at  Hacknej,  near  London,  Aug.  1, 1733." 
So  far  the  Nonconformist  Register.  The  following  I 
extract  from  the  Parish  Register  of  Stockport: — 
•"  1745,  Nov.  25.  Mrs  Judath  Clough,  of  Slate  Hall,  in 
county  Lancaster,  widow,  buried."  She  is,  without 
doubt,  the  widow  of  Alexander,  but  why  she  is  de- 
ficribed  as  of  Slate  (Slade)  Hall  I  am  at  present  ig- 
norant. However,  it  seems  she  died  there,  and  was 
buried,  as  I  suppose,  in  her  father-in-law's  grave. 

J.  OWBN. 

DiDSBUBT  Wakes  in  1825. 

[751.]  The  following  paragraph  relative  to  the 
above  a\«pear3  ia  the  Stockport  Advertiser  of  August 
5th,  1825  :— 

DiDSBUBT  Wakes  will  be  celebrated  on  the  8th,  9th, 
and  10th  of  August.  A  long  bill  of  fare  of  the  diver- 
sions to  be  enjoyed  at  this  most  delightful  village  has 
been  published.  The  enjoyments  consist  chiefly  of 
ass  races,  for  purses  of  gold ;  prison-bar  pla3ring  and 
grinning  through  collars,  for  lots  of  ale ;  bag  racing, 
for  hats;  footracing,  for  sums  of  money;  maiden 
plates  for  ladies  under  20  years  of  age,  for  gown 
pieces,  shawls,  &c. ;  treacled  loaf-eating  for  various 
rewards;  smoking  matches ;  apple  dumpling  eating ; 
wheelbarrow  radnfir,  the  best  of  heats  ;  bell  racing, 
and  baUs  each  evening.  ''Que  nunc  preacibere 
longum  est."  The  humours  of  Didsbuiy  Festival  are 
always  well  regulated — ^the  display  of  youth  of  both 
sexes,  vieing  with  each  other  in  dress  and  fashion,  as 
well  as  cheerful  and  blooming  faces,  is  not  exceeded 
Vy  any  similar  event — and  the  gaieties  of  each  day 
are  succeeded  by  the  evening  parties  fantastically 
tripping  through  the  nnocent  relaxation  of  country 
dances,  reels,  &c.,  to  as  favourite  tunes  as  the  Cock 
and  Ring  o'  Bells  Inn. 

Knutsfobd  Duke  of  Yobk  Club. 

[752.]  In  glancing  over  the  file  of  the  Stockport 
Advertiser  for  1825,  we  came  across  the  following  con- 
cerning a  club  bearing  this  name  and  having  its  locale 
at  Knutsford.  Can  any  reader  give  further  informa- 
tion about  its  formation,  career,  &c.  ? — "The  first  meet- 
ing of  this  truly  loyal  dub  was  held  on  Tuesday  last, 
tit  the  Angel  Inn,  Knutsford.  Upwards  of  60  of  the 
most  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood attended,  and  sat  down  to  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment at  five  o'dock,  the  Rev.  Mr  Vannet  in  the 
chair.     The  venison  served  for  the  occasion  was  pre- 


sented by  W.  Egerton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  as  was  also  the  fish* 
The  doth  being  removed,  the  reverend  Chairman  pro- 
posed as  the  first  toast,  **  The  King,"  with  4  times  4. 
This  was  succeeded  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  thanks  to  Mm  for  his  manly  and  uprigh^ 
avowal  of  his  sentiments  of  the  Catholic  Question — 3 
times  3. — In  announcing  the  latter  toast,  the  Chair- 
man delivered  an  excellent  and  most  eloquent 
eulogium  on  the  feelings  which  characterised  his 
Royal  Highness  during  the  struggle  in  the  Upper 
House,  in  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  on  conduding 
his  harangue,  was  complimented  by  long-continued 
applause.  Amongst  the  numerous  and  well-selected 
toasts  were— Our  glorious  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State— The  Protestant  Ascendancy— Earl  Eldon,  the 
honest  and  upright  Lord  High  Chancellor- The  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Liverpool— The  Bishop  of  Chester, 
and  thanks  to  him  for  his  able  support  of  the  Pro- 
testant cause  in  Parliament— The  Right  Hon.  Robert 
Peel,  the  consistent  advocate  of  the  Protestant  Ascen- 
dancy—The Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County— The 
Members  for  the  County,  and  thanks  to  them  for  their 
attention  and  punctual  discharge  of  their  oiBdal 
duties— Wilbraham  Egerton,  Esq.,  and  thanks  to  him 
for  his  kind  attention  in  furnishing  part  of  the  treat 
of  the  day— Charles  Cholmondeley,  and  thanks  to  him 
for  his  esteemed  present— EBs  Majesty's  Ministers, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.  The  singing  was  excellent— Messrs 
Warren,  Calvert,  and  Hunt,  with  Mr  Froggatt,  and 
other  private  singers  attended,  and  added  much  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  meeting  until  a  late  hour.  We 
are  sorry  to  be  unable  to  give  the  speeches  of  the 
evening,  on  account  of  their  being  handed  to  us  at  so 
late  an  hour. 

Wabts. 
[753.]    A  quaint  old  medical  journal  gives  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  subject  of  these  unpleasant  and  un- 
sightly excrecences : — 

Wabts.- Warts  are  sometimes  the  effect  of  a  par- 
ticular fault  in  the  blood,  which  feeds  and  extrudes  a 
surprising  quantity  of  them.  This  happens  to  some 
children  from  four  to  10  years  old,  and  espedally  to 
those  who  feed  most  plentifully  on  milk  or  milk 
meats.  They  may  be  removed  by  a  moderate  change 
of  their  diet,  and  pills  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb 
and  compound  extract  of  oolocjmth.  But  they  are 
more  frequently  an  accidental  disorder  of  the  skin, 
arising  from  some  external  cause.  In  the  last  case,  if 
they  are  very  troublesome  in  consequence  of  their 
great  size,  their  situation,  or  their  long  standing,  they 
may  be  destroyed.  1.  By  tying  them  closely  with  % 
silk  thread,  or  a  strong  flaxen  one  waxed.    2.    Ej 
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cutting  them  off  with  a  sharp  scissors,  and  applying  a 
plaster  of  diachylon  with  the  gums  over  the  cut  wart, 
which  brings  on  a  small  suppuration,  that  may  dis- 
Bolve  or  destroy  the  root  of  the  wart.    3.    By  drying, 
or,  as  it  were,  withering  them  up  by  some  moderately 
corroding  application,  such  as  that  of  the  milky  juice 
of  purslain,  of    fig-leaves,  of    swallow  wort,  or  of 
spurge.     But  besides  these  corroding  vegetable  milks 
being  procurable  only  in  summer,  people  who  hava 
very  delicate  thin  skins  should  not  make  use  of  them,  as 
they  may  occasion  a  considerable  and  painful  swelling. 
Strong  vinegar,  charged  with  as  much  common  salt  as 
it  will  dissolve,  is  a  very  proper  application  to  them. 
A  plaster  may  also  be  composed  from  sal  ammoniac 
and  some  galbanum,  which  being  kneaded  up  well  to- 
gether and  applied,  seldom  fails  of  destroying  them. 
The  most  powerful  corrosives  should  never  be  used 
without  the  direction  of  a  surgeon  ;  and  even  then  it 
is  fully  as  prudent  not  to  meddle  with  them,  any  more 
than  with  actual  cauteries.    We  have  lately  seen  some 
Tery  tedious  and  troublesome  disorders  and  ulcera- 
tions of  the  kidneys  ensue  on  the  application  of  a  cor- 
rosive water  by  the  advice  of  a  quack.    Cutting  them 
away  is  a  more  certain,  a  less  painful,  and  a  less  dan- 
gerous way  of  removing  them. — Medical  Adviser, 


Itrplteo. 

Stockpobt  Stuekts  and  their  Antiquities. 
(NcM.  7^.  741.    Fob.  24,  March  11). 

[754.]    As  you  stand  near  the  lodge  of  the  Square 
Mill  in  Chestergate,  and  cast  the  eye   upwards,  a 
curious  spectacle  presents  itself.    First,  we  have  the 
road  called  Chestergate,  the  gate  or  exit  from  th^ 
town  leading  towards  Chaster,  this  is  on  the  level ; 
then  Pickford's  Brow  forms  a  higher  roadway  leading 
into  St.  Peter's  Square,  with  iron  rails  to  prevent 
accidents.    Then,  aloft,  on  the  top  of  the  sustaining 
wall  which  supports  the  roadway  along  Highbank 
Side,  there  is  a  long  tier  of  iron  rails,  below  which  is 
Bear  Hole  Brow,  a  street  which  connects  this  locality 
with  High-street  and  that   part  of  St.    Petersgato 
nearest  the  town.    This  was  certainly  a  great  piece  of 
work  to  accomplish,  but  Pickford*s  Brow  still    re- 
mains steep  and  narrow  at  the  top,  in  consequence  of 
the  Corporation  being  unable  to  treat  for  the  purchase 
of  the  property.    A  curious  flight  of  steps  from  the 
top  of  Pickford's  Brow  to  Chestergate  still  remains  as 
a  relic  of  the  past,  and  not  many  years  ago  the  old 
steps  from  St.  Petersgate  to  the  Royal  Oak  Ya'-d, 
Little  Underbank,  were  removed ;  the  present  Coburg 
steps  in  the  immediate  locality  having  been  made  in 
their  place,  the  old  steps  having  become  absolutely 


dangerous.    By  the  kind  permission  of  Mr  Pearson  I 
was  allowed  to  pass  through  the  lodge  of  the  "  Square 
Mill  **  in  the  month  of  July,  1870,  and  was  permitted 
to  inspect  the  noble  mansion  house  which  stands  in 
the  yard,  new  occupied  as  a  counting-house  and  ware* 
house.    It  is  bui!t  of  brick,  and  is  three  stories  high, 
having  two  windows  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and 
two  tiers  of  three  windows  above.    The  doorway   is 
beautifuUy  ornamented  with  carved   work,  and    is 
three  feet  nine  inches  wide.    No  doubt  this  was  on 
account  of  the  accommodation  required  for  the  use  of 
sodan  chairs,  as  persons  using  them  could  be  carried 
straight   into   the   house.      The    rooms   inside   are 
numerous,  lofty,  and  spacious,  the  floors,  without  an 
exception,  being  oak,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion.   In  some  of  the  rooms  very  handsome  cornices 
or  mouldings  arcsiill  to  be  seen.    On  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  evidences  of  its 
having  been  ref  routed  are  visible.    In  1757  the  pro- 
perty was  conveyed  from  Charles  Legh,  of  Adlington^ 
to  Mr  George  Dale.    In  1771  the  premises  were  con- 
veyed   to     Mr   Joseph     Dale,     of     Stockport,   silk 
merchant.    There  are  toe  remains  of  weirs  for  im- 
pounding  the  water  of  School  Brook,    Can*  Brook, 
or  Tin  Brook,  as  it  has  been  called,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  water  power.    The  building,  once  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  Government  as  a  barracks.    In  1825  the  property- 
was  conveyed  to  Mr  George  Talbot  Knowles,  when 
the  Square  Mill  was  built ;  and  the  old  mill  and  that 
were  carried  on  successfully  for  some  time  as  a  cotton 
manufactory,  he  having  obtained  a  good  reputation 
amongst  buyers  on  'Change  as  a  producer  ef  strong- 
domestic  cloth.    In  1844  the  property  was  conveyed 
to  Mr  W.  W.  Whitelegg,  and,  in  1864,  to  the  present 
owner,  Mr  Pearson.    The  large  mansion,  now  used  as 
warehouse  and  offices,  was  formerly  the  residence  or 
town  house  of  the  Leghs  of  Adlington  Hall,  as  the 
dower  house.    In  deeds  made  about  1784,  the  rights 
of  certain  residents  to  take  water  from  the  School 
Brook  were  reserved  to  use  for  household  purposes, 
which  shows  it  was  then  a  pure  stream.    It  is  very- 
likely  it  was  used  in  washing  and  cleaning,  as  the 
school  pump  is  close  t/)  it.    We  pass  on  now,  and 
come  to  premises  rich  in  antiquarian  lore,  inasmuch  as 
here  stands  the  old  Grammar  School.    The  premises 
have  undergone  great  alteration.    It  is  now  occupied 
by  Mr  Bunting ;  the  school-house  is  used  by  him  as  a 
warehouse.    In  my  younger  days  I  can  remember  it  a 
very  plain  brick  building,  without  any  architectural 
pretensions,  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  a  large 
private  house.    It  was  first  founded  in  the  year  1487 
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and  must  have  bad  a  predecessor.  The  school  is  a 
large  and  spacious  apartment.  When  the  alterations 
above  alluded  to  were  made,  about  two  yards  were 
taken  off  from  the  front.  The  entrance  to  the  schooj 
was  by  means  of  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  back  part 
of  the  premises,  and  in  digging  for  the  foundation,  a 
lot  of  antiquated  mottled  marbles  were  found,  so,  it 
appears,  the  boys  of  those  days  used  it  as  a  place  to 
play  during  the  relaxation  allowed  them.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  the  munificent  founder  of  this 
school  was  a  native  of  the  town,  and  by  perseverance 
and  untiring  exertion  and  application  to  business 
achieved  a  fortune.  But  he  has  loft  behind  him  a 
worthy  memorial  of  a  successful  life,  which,  very  un- 
fortunately, has  lijwi  few  imitators.  The  Stockport  Free 
Grammar  School  was  founded  by  Sir  Edmund  Shaa, 
or  Shaw,  goldsmith  and  alderman  of  the  City  of 
London,  «rhich  he  endowed  with  £10  per  annum.  A 
portion  of  his  will  relating  to  the  school  is  now 
given: — "  And  I  woU  that  tho  other  honest  preest  (the 
first  was  to  officiate  at  Woodhead  Chapel)  bo  a  dis- 
Crete  man  and  comyng  to  teache  gramer,  and  I  well 
that  he  sing  hiss  masse,  and  say  hiss  other  divyne  ser- 
vice in  the  parishe  of  Stopforde,  in  the  said  countye 
of  Chester,  at  such  an  aultcr  there  as  can  bo  thought 
convenient  for  him,  and  to  pray  specially  for  my 
soule  and  the  soulcs  of  my  fader  and  moder.  And  I 
woll  that  the  same  counyng  preest  kepo  a  gramer 
school  contynually  in  the  said  towme  of  Stopforde  as 
long  as  he  shall  coatynow  there  in  the  said  service 
and  that  he  freely,  without  any  wages  or  salaryo,  ask- 
ing or  taking  of  any  person,  except  only  my  salyre 
hereunder  specified,  shall  teche  all  manor  of  persons, 
children  and  others  that  woll  come  to  lerne  as  well,  of 
the  said  towne  of  Stopforde,  as  of  other  townes  there- 
about, the  science  of  gramer,  as  ferre  as  lyeth  in  him 
for  to  do,  unto  the  time  that  they  be  convenable  in- 
struct in  gramer  by  him  after  their  capacities  that 
God  woll  give  them.  And  I  woll  that  the  same 
counyng  preeste,  with  all  his  scholars  with  hym,  that 
he  shall  have  for  the  time,  shall  two  days  in  every 
week,  as  long  as  he  shall  abyde  in  that  service  thcre^ 
that  is  to  wite  Wedynysday  and  Fryday,  come  into 
the  said  church  of  Stopforde  unto  the  grave  there 
where  the  bodies  of  my  fader  and  my  moder  lie  a 
buryed,  and  there  say  toglder  the  psalm  of  Do  Pro- 
f undis,  with  verscicles  and  collets  thereto,  accustomyed 
after  Salisbury  use,  and  pray  especially  for  my  soule 
and  the  soules  of  my  fader  and  my  moder,  and  for  all 
Christian  soules.  And  I  woll  that  the  same  preest 
teachinge  gramer  there  shall  have  for  his  salar^^e 
yearely,  as  long  as  he  abide  in  that  service  there,  ton 


poundes.  I  woll  that  the  same  feliship  shall  have  for 
evermore  the  presentement  nominacion,  and  admys- 
sion  of  the  said  two  prcestes  of  the  said  two  services, 
and  the  removing  and  putting  out  of  them,  and . 
admyting  of  other  into  the  same  services,  for  causes 
rea3onable  as  often  as  the  case  shall  so  require."  In 
another  clause  of  his  will  ho  directs  his  executors 
"  to  buy  as  moach  waMie  fryse,  half  white  and  half 
black,  as  may  and  therefore  do  make,  at  my  cost,  two 
hundred  party e  gowno3,  for  the  poore  of  Stopforde 
Chedle,  Mottram,  and  some  neighbouring  parishes 
therein  specified.  To  Stopforde  Church  he  gives  as 
good  a  suit  of  vestments  of  blue  velvet  as  may  be 
bought  with  the  sum  of  forty  marks."  He  also 
directs  "  16  ryngs  of  fyne  golde  to  bo  graven,  with  the 
welle  of  pitie,  the  woll  of  mercie,  and  tho  woUo  of 
everlasting  life,  and  to  be  given  to  his  friends."  Such 
is  a  brief  epitome  of  tho  will  of  tho  man  wlio  has  con- 
ferred upon  his  native  town  a  boon  more  precious 
than  gold.  The  first  deod  of  tho  property,  now  in  tho 
possession  of  the  present  ownor,  is  a  leaso  and  rolOviso, 
dated  the  8th  of  Saptomber,  1829,  and  is  ma'le 
between  the  wardens  and  commonalty  of  the 
"Mistery  of  Goldsmiths"  of  the  first  part;  John 
Kenyon  Winterbattom,  of  Heaton  Xorris,  in  tho 
county  of  Lancaster,  gentleman,  of  the  other  part, 
reciting  under  a  certain  consideration,  they,  the 
wardens  and  commonalty  have  conveyed  to  the  said 
J.  K.  Winterbottom  all  that  plot,  piece,  or  parcel  of 
ground  situate  in  Stockport,  in  tlie  co\mty  of  Chester 
on  the  northerly  side  of  a  certain  street  there  called 
the  Chestergato,  bounded  on  the  north-easterly  side 
thereof  by  the  Carr  Brook,  on  the  southerly  side  by 
Chestergate,  and  on  tho  westerly  side  by  lands  and 
buildings  now  (or  late)  belonging  to  Mary  Acton. 
And,  also,  all  that  edifice  or  building  erected  and  built, 
and  now  standing  upon  the  said  plot  or  parcel  of  land, 
donominatod  and  used  as  tho  Stockport  Free  Grammar 
School,  and  all  houses,  out-houses,  edifices,  and  build- 
ings, with  the  appurtenances,  subject  to  the  yearly 
rent  of  £25,  payable  on  tho  25th  day  of  March  and  29th 
day  of  September.  There  are  also  covenants  conveying 
it  to  tho  use  ef  the  said  J.  K.  Winterbottom  and  his 
heirs  in  lieu  of,  and  in  exchango  for,  another  plot  of 
land  situated  in  Wellington  Road  South.  Thore  is 
also  a  covenant  for  the  payment  of  the  above  named 
rent,  and  to  keep  buildings  on  the  land  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £50.  The  common  seal  of  the  wardens  and 
commonalty  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gold- 
smitlis  is  affixod  to  this  document.  It  appears  from 
thi^  document  that  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  and  the 
said  J.  K.  Winterbottom  mutually  agree  lands  and 
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bereditament«  for  the  lands  and  hereditaments  of  each 
other.    ♦*  They,  the  said  wardens,  did  therefore  grant 
and  release  to  John  Kenyon  Winterbottom,  the  pre- 
mises in  Chestergate  for,  and  in  consideration  of,  5s."  It 
is  declared  that  subject  to  the  yearly  rent  of  £25,  the 
said  piece  and  parcel  of  ground  shall  be  and  remain  to 
the  only  proper  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  J.  K. 
Winterbottom,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  lieu  and  ex- 
change for  all  that  plot  or  piece  of  ground  situate, 
lying,  and  being  in  Stockport  aforesaid,  near   the 
Windwill,  there  being  part  of  certain  lands,  heretofore 
glebe  lands,  and  there  called  "  clerk  lands,"  bounded 
on  the  northerly  side  thereof  by  the  Stockport  and 
Warringten     Turnpike    Road,    on     the     southerly 
part   thereof    by    the   clerk  lands  belonging  to  — 
Ashbumer,  on  the  easterly  side  by  part  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Buxton  Turnpike  Road,  on  the  westerly 
side  by  other  lands,  called  *'  cierk  lands,"  and  contain- 
ing in  length,  on  the  northerly  side  64  yards,  or  there- 
abouts, on  the  southerly  side  54  yards,  on  the  easterly 
side  68  yards,  on  the  westerly  side  42  yards,  contain- 
ing, in  the  whole,  3,000  and  55  square  yards,  with  all 
ways,  privileges,  and  appurtenances,  subject  to  the 
yearly  chief  rent  of  £25.    Since  then  the  premisOg 
have  been  greatly  extended,  an  under  master's  house 
and  playground  having  been  added.    The  next  in- 
denture, dated  26th  and  27th  of  May,  1830,  convoys 
the  property  in  Chestergate  to  Mr  G.  T.  Knowles,  in 
consideration  of  £100.    On  the  31st  of  May,  1844,  it 
was  conveyed  to  Mr  ^liitelegg,  and  sold  to  him  by 
the  present  owner  December  3nd,  1863.*"    Such  is  the 
history  of  the  old  Grammar  School,  rich  in  lore,  much 
of  which,  I  fear,  is  lost  for  ever  te  the  antiquarians  of 
Stockport.  E.  H. 

*  A  faw  yean  ago  the  Ooldsmiths*  Oompanj  transferred  the 
xneDAgament  of  the  school  to  a  committee  of  the  Stoekport  Oor- 
I  oration  for  the  time  being,  nnder  whose  JadioioaB  tnuteaship 
the  lohool  is  in  a  floorishiog  condition. 


Satttrdat,  March  25th,    1882. 


[755.]  School  Boards.— In  what  year  did  School 
Boards  come  into  force,  and  when  was  the  first  School 
Board  formed  ?  Tighb. 

[756.]  WiLMSLOw  Wesleyan  Chapel. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  any  particulars  respecting  the  above 
place  of  worship—such  as  the  date,  when  built,  and 
when  first  opened,  who  was  the  first  preacher,  and 
any  other  information  which  maybe  of  interest,  as  the 
chapel  is  likely  to  be  pulled  down  soon  ?  J.  G. 


Noteg* 

Notes  relatino  to  the  Church  at  Holmes  Chapbl. 

(Continued  from  No,  7 St.) 
[767.]  "  1738.— Spent  when  Mr  Hulse  (the  found» 
of  the  Hulsean  Lectures,  be  married  Miss  HaU, 
of  the  Hermitage,  near  H.  Chapel)  came  to 
preach  at  Chappel,  Is.  Pd.Mr  Button's  old  wages 
£A  Ss.**  "  1739.— Pd.  for  the  form  of  prayer  for  a  day's 
fast,8d."  "1740.— rd.  ringers,  15th  June,  the  King's 
proclamation.  Is  6d.  Pd.  ringers,  11th  October,  tbe 
King's  Coronation,  3s  Od.  Pd.  Davenham  singers  their 
expences,  7s  6d.  Expences  when  Mr  Hulse  preached. 
Is.  Expences  when  Mr  Morton  preached.  Is.  Pd- 
ringers  Admiral  Vernon's  birthday,  2s.  Pd.  Mr  Dutton 
for  three  forms  of  prayer  Is  l§d.  Leading  a  tree  for 
repairing  the  chancel,  4s."  •*  1743.— Pd.  for  killing 
sparrows,  &c,  4s  6d.  Pd.  for  lyme  trees  for  the  church- 
yard, 12s.  Pd.  for  setting  do.  and  oxpence,  33  6d.' 
"  1744.— (Various  items  for  repairs  to  Ch :  and  School 
occur,  and  then) "  Spent  being  a  cold  time  of  weather. 
Is.  Pd.  Jolm  Richardson  for  mending  the  screen, 
2s  4d,"  "  1745.— Expences  putting  up  Command- 
ments, Is.  Kinging  for  the  King's  soldiers,  2s.  King's 
speech  and  form  of  prayer,  8d.  Gave  ringers  on  the 
takeing  Carlisle,  2s  6d.  Paid  David  Hall  teaching  to 
sing,  10s.  Pd.  for  the  order  about  infected  cattle,  8d. 
Gave  ringers  on  the  Rebels  leaving  Stirling,  4fl  6d. 
Gave  ringers  on  the  defeat  of  the  Rebels,  6s,"  "  1746. 
—Wm.  Henshall  for  stone  for  the  church  gate,  16B. 
Assistance  to  set  them  down  and  expences,  2s.  To 
John  Yarwood  fencing  about  the  trees  inch,  yard.  Is  dd. 
Pd.  for  a  box  to  put  the  plate  in,  Is."  (Several  orders 
for  infected  cattle  follow.)  "  1747.— Pd.  some  men  for 
searching  after  a  woman  supposed  to  do  damage  to 
people's  cattle,  Is  2d.  To  John  Yarwood  for  ciying 
down  (?)  Congleton  Fair,  4d.'-  **  1748.— Pd.  for  the 
book  of  prayers  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  8d.  Gave 
ringers  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  5s."  **  1749.— Pd. 
dubing  and  cording  trees  in  the  church  yd.,  3s  Ez- 
penee  taking  down  clock  faces,  6s.  Pd.  for  carriage  of 
do.  to  Congleton,  5s."  (Then  come  charges  for  beauti- 
fying by  Whitehurst,  &c.)  "1750.— To  an  order  for 
the  Common  Prayer,  8d."  "1751.- Pd.  John  Swain 
for  rods  and  poles  for  the  trees  in  the  churchyard; 
&c.,  9s  6d.  gpt.  chusing  a  new  officer,  23  6d.  Spt. 
when  disputing  who  must  be  officer,  Is."  "  1752. — 
Pd.  Mr  Dutton,  by  order  for  a  letter  ef  request, 
10b  6d,"    **  1753.— P  for  new  register,  7s  6d.    Spent  at 
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that  time  6d."  **  1756. — Expences  on  strange  ministers 
firom  the  time  of  Mr  Button's  death  to  ye  new  curates 
coming,  £1  18s  6d."  "  1757.--Pd.  for  the  Swairing 
Act,  6d.  Spent  on  Mr  Ottiwell  going  to  view  the 
leading  desk,  6d.  Pd.  for  a  book  for  the  second  fast 
day,  8d/*  "1758.— Pd.  Mr  Tomson  for  raising  ye 
sound  board,  23  6d.  Paid  to  do.  for  making  and  fixing 
up  ye  new  desks,  £7  lis  6d.  Spent  May  7th  on  Mr 
Pemlington,  from  Sandbach,5s.  July  13th,  do.  on  Mr 
Wittenhall,  from  Brereton,  Is  6d.  August  27th,  do.  on 
the  Curate  from  Sandb&ch,  2s.  Sep.  24,  spent  on  do. 
Is  6d.  Deer,  the  31st,  do.  on  the  Curato  of  Goostrey, 
2s.  Jany.  28,  do.  on  Mr  Mills,  Is.  Feby.  4th,  do.  on  a 
Clergyman  from  Budworth,  Is.  11, do.  on  Mr  Gleaves 
from  Swethenham,  2s.  April  the  8th,  do.  on  tho  Curate 
of  Sandbach,  Is.  13th,  to  do.  on  do.,  Is.  23,  Spen^ 
on  the  Curate  of  Gooostrcy,  Is.  Spent  whon  the 
Curate  came,  2s.'*  **  1759. — ^June  3rd,  Spent  upon  a 
strange  minister  from  Boden,  Is.  12th,  given  the 
ringers  when  Prince  Ferdinand  gained  a  victory  over 
the  French,  23  6d.  Octr.  21st,  Given  do.  at  taking 
Quebec,  33.  Deer.  3rd,  Given  do.  upon  the  news  of 
Admiral  Hawk  destroying  the  French  fleet,  2s  6d." 
>*  1760. — Spent  on  ye  children  when  at  Namptwich  to 
be  confirmed,  Ss  6d.  Sep.  17,  Given  the  ringers  for 
ringing  on  acct.  of  the  victory  gained  over  Count* 
Daun,  5s.  Spent  on  Brereton  Parson,  Is.  Given  the 
ringers  for  ringers  for  ringing  for  the  victory  the 
King  of  Prussia  gained  over  Count  Daun, 
3s  9d."  "1761.— June  4th,  Pd.  ringing  for  the 
new  King,  Is  6d.  18th,  Pd.  do.  at  taking  of  Bellile,  33. 
July  23rd,  do.  at  taking  of  Ponty  Cherry,  4s.  Sepr. 
23rd,  paid  for  ringing  at  King's  Coronation,  123  6d. 
Octr.  15th,  pd.  for  a  notice  paper  and  prayer,  8d.  26, 
Pd.  for  ringing  on  ye  such-session  to  the  Crown, 
Is  6d." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Shesiffs  of  Chbshise. 

[758.]  The  following  extract  is  from  Mr  Barlow's 
valuable  "Cheshire  and  Lancashire  Historical  Col- 
lector." A  conclusion  of  the  list  from  1850  to  the 
present  time  would  complete  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  local  history.  Some  of  our  contributors  may 
possibly  furnish  us  with  the  same: — ^"The  list  of 
Sheriffs  furnished  by  *  Ormerod'  terminates  with  1817, 
when  Sir  Richard  Brooke,  of  Norton,  filled  the  office- 
It  occurred  to  mo,  that  a  continuation  of  that  and  the 
other  lists  of  county  officials,  given  in  Dr.  Ormerod's 
work,  might  be  advantageously  inserted  in  these 
pages.  I  may  state  that  the '  Gentleman's  Magazine' 
is,  on  this  occasion,  the  source  of  my  information : 


1818  H.  H.  Aston,  of  Aston,  Esq. 

1819  J.  Smith  Barry,  of  Marbury,  Esq. 

1820  James  France  France,  of  Bostock,  Esq. 

1821  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Llandican,  Esq. 

1822  Charles  Wicksted,  of  Baddeley,  Esq. 

1823  J.  White,  of  Sale,  Esq. 

1824  Peter  L.  Brooke,  of  Mere,  Esq. 

1825  John  Smith  Daintry,  of  Sutton,  Esq. 

1826  W.  Turner,  of  Pott  Shrigley,  Esq. 

1827  Peter  Legh,  of  Booth,  Esq. 

1828  Richard  Massey,  of  Moston,  Esq. 

1829  Laurence  Armitstead,  of  Cranage,  Esq. 

1830  G.  Walmsley,  of  Bolesworth  Castle,  Esq. 

1831  Sir  T.  S.  M.  Stanley,  of  Hooton,  Bart. 

1832  J.  H.  Leeche,  of  Carden,  Esq. 

1833  Rowland  Eyles  Egerton  Warburton,  of  Arley,  Esq. 

1834  William  Astley,  of  Dukinfield.  Esq. 
1885  J.  H.  Leigh,  of  Grappenhall  Lodge,  Esq. 

1836  Egerton  Leigh,  of  High  Leigh,  £^q. 

1837  C.  P.  Shakerley,  of  Somerford,  Esq. 

1838  G.  C.  Legh,  of  High  Legh,  Esq. 

1839  Thomas  Hibbert,  of  Birtles,  Esq. 

1840  John  Tollemache,  of  Tilston  Lodge,  Esq. 

1841  J.  Ryle,  of  Henbury,  Esq. 

1842  E.  D.  Davenport,  of  Capesthome,  Esq. 

1843  John  Dixon,  of  Astle,  Esq. 

1844  George  Wilbraham,  of  Delamere  House,  Esq. 

1845  Sir  W.  T.  S.  M.  Stanley,  of  Hooton. 

1846  J.  H.  S.  Barry,  of  Marbury,  Esa. 

1847  Ralph  Gerard  Levcestor,  of  ToH,  Esq. 

1848  Henry  Brooke,  of  The  Grange,  Esq. 

1849  T.  W.  Tatton,  of  Withenshaw,  Esq. 

1850  Sir  A.  I.  Aston,  of  Aston,  G.C.B. 

Ed. 


Stockfort  Streets  and  their  Antiquities. 

rNofl.  741,  754-MarQh  11, 1&) 

[759.]  In  the  immediate  locality  of  the  old  Grammar 

School,  blocks  of  antiquated  property  may  be  yet  seen, 

which  show  this  is  an  old  part  of  the  town.      On  the 

left  are  two  very  good  houses,  one  of  which  has  the 

following  inscription  on  a  tablet  of  stone : — 

W.  A. 

T. 

E, 

1718. 

I  cannot  think  of  pasaing  unnoticed  the  Co-operative 
Stores,  which  have  extended  their  principles  in  several 
localities  in  this  neighbourhood,  pouring  out  benefits 
upon  tho  sons  of  toil,  and  no  doubt  the  action  is  duly 
appreciated  by  all  those  who  participate  in  its  bene- 
fits. There  is  one  fact  which  may  be  noted.  The  ex- 
periment has  so  far  been  very  successful.  To  the 
observant  eye  of  the  antiquarian  there  is  ample  food 
for  reflection  as  ho  makes  his  way  along  this  ancient 
thoroughfare.  Many  of  those  who  are  remembered  as 
carrying  on  a  successful  business  have  departed.  Mr 
Sleddon,  the  druggist,  on  one  side  of  thp  road,  and  a 
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littlo  below  Mr  Roger  Ryley,  who  supplied  cheap 
literature  ad  libitum.  If  ear  the  shop  formerly  held  by 
Mr  Sleddon  there  is  another  old  building,  on  a  stone 
in  front  of  which  is  inscribed 

E. 
R.  B. 
1704. 

I  now  come  to  Carr  Green,  which  lies  to  the  right  of 
Chostcrgate ;  the  road  on  the  left  hand  is  Rock  Row, 
whore  there  is  a  colony  of  the  natives  of  Ireland,  the 
road  on  the  right  loading  to  Daw  Bank.    This  locality 
is  rendered  memorable  by  a  riot  and  great  destruction 
of  property  which  occuiTed  on  the  29th  of  Juno,  1852. 
A  party  of  English  and  Irish  met  at  a  public-house  in 
the  Hillgate,  then  known  as  the  Bishop  Blaize,  and 
they  bagan  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  or  demerits 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  procession  which  had  occurred 
on  the  previous  Sunday.    As  might  be  expected,  the 
men,  becoming  excited  with  liquor,  quarrelled,  and  a 
dreadful  disturbance  ensued,  which  was  continued  on 
Tuesday  evening,  and  the  aHair  ended  in  the  mob 
destroying  the  furniture,  beds,  and  other  effects  of 
the  unfortunate  people  located  in  Rock  Row,  High 
Bank  Side,  and  Carr  Green,  leaving  the  houses  a  com- 
plete wreck.    A  man  named  Michael  Moran  was  so 
much  injured  that  he  died  in  the  prison  cells  at  the 
Court  House.    The  two  Roman  Catliolic  places  of  wor- 
ship— St.  Philip  and  St.  James's,  Edgeley,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  Park,  were  completely 
gutted,  the  mob  destroying  completely  the  books  and 
altar  furniture  of  both.    So  frightened  was  the  priest 
at  Edgeley,  Mr  Frith  (now  Rev.  Canon  Frith),  tha  the 
secured  a  few  articles  and  sought  refuge  in  the  tower 
of  the  building,  and  he  was  very  humanely  rescued 
from  his  awkward  situation  by  some  kind  neighbours, 
who  became  cognisant  of  his  perilous  position.    Some 
of  the  parties  implicated  were  brought  before  the 
magistrates,  and  committed  to  Chester  for  trial,  and 
were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment. 
Passing  under  one  of  the  massive  stone  arches  of  Wel- 
lington Bridge,  above  which  is  Wellington  Road,  the 
Act  for  the  formation  of  which  was  passed  on  the  23rd 
of  March,  1824,  and  which  was  commenced  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1824,  and  opened  July  3rd,  1826.    The 
progress  of  this  piece  of  work  was  greatly  delayed  by 
an  accident  which  occurred  on  the  2Gth  of  August, 
1825,  when  the  arches  of  the  bridge  spanning  the 
river  fell  in,  bearing  80  tons  of  loose   earth  on  the 
crown,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  over- weighted* 
causing  the  sides  to  spring  out,  they  not  being  suffi- 
ciently weighted  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  on  the 
crown  of  thd  arch.    Two  men  were  killed,  and  two 


others  severely  hurt.  The  contractor's  son,  Mr  No«l, 
had  not  been  oft  much  more  than  a  minute  when  the 
accident  occurred.  This  bridge  was  constructed  in 
order  to  avoid  having  to  descend  into  a  valley  and 
mount  a  great  steep  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
It  has  eleven  arches,  costing  £30,000,  constnictedpartly 
of  bricks.  One  arch  is  formed  of  the  white  freestone 
from  the  quarries  at  Runcorn  and  Saddloworth,  and 
spans  the  river,  and  this  aroh  is  over  90  feet  high« 
being  elevated  40  feet  above  tlie  water.  The  other 
arches  have  stone  piers,  and  built  with  good  bricks^ 
and  there  are  stone  facings  where  Chestergate,  Daw 
Bank  Road,  and  Talbot-street  pass  under  them.  On 
the  Heaton  Norris  side  the  two  arches  have  a  span  of 
27  feet  each,  and  Chastergate  will  be  about  32  feet  ax. 
inches  wide.  At  the  time  of  its  construction  a  flight 
of  steps  leading  from  Carr  Green  to  the  road  above 
was  constructed,  and  subsequently  improved  by  the 
extension  of  the  archway  over  Carr  Green.  Another 
road  has  been  lately  constructed  from  Chestergate* 
which  is  a  great  improvement.  Whilst  inspecting  this 
locality,  we  cannot  pass  without  a  notice  of  the  large 
mill  so  long  and  successfully  carried  on  by  Thomas 
Marsland,  Esq.,  who  was  frequently  returned  as  M.P^ 
for  the  borough  of  Stockport.  A  notice  of  the  work 
accomplished  here  has  already  appeared  in  the  Notes 
and  Queries.  The  premises  are  now  occupied  by  a 
successful  and  enterprising  tradesman,  who  has  risen 
from  the  ranks.  E.  H. 

Jack  Ketch. 
(Qaei7  749,  March  lOtfa.) 
[760.]  "  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  the  historic 
origin  of  the  term  Jack  Ketch,  as  applied  to  an  execu- 
tioner ?  "  This  query  was  proposed  some  time  ago  by 
myself,  and  no  answer  has  yet  appeared  in  your 
"  Notes  and  Queries."  To  give  a  good  historic  account 
of  this  notorious  legal  functionary.  Jack  Ketch,  would 
occupy  more  space  than  the  limits  of  the  Advertiser 
permit.  He  made  application  for  the  situation  of 
hangman,  and  Mr  Sheriff  Hopkins,  who  was  a  sugar 
broker,  together  with  a  Mr  Kilderkin,  were  his  exami- 
ners. ''  Now,  Mr  Kotoh,"  said  Hopkins,  addressing 
him,  'Met  me  see — ^hum — ha — what  was  I  going  to 

say  ?    Oh  !  you  must  know ;  **  but  here  Hopkins 

foundered,  and  inibbed  his  chin  ruefully  in  all  the 
agony  of  non-plusage.  **  By-the-bye,  Mr  Kilderkin,' 
said  he  at  length,  **  I  wish  you  would  examine  Mr* 
Ketch  touching  his  capacity  and  skill  in  his  profes- 
sion. I  have  some  Muscovadoes  here,"  and  he  pointed 
to  a  board  of  sugars,  **  which  I  can  just  look  over 
while  you  put  the  several  questions  to  the  young  man/ 
"That  thing  I'll  do,"  replied  Kilderkin,  and  while  the 
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ordinary  prepared  himself  for  the  examination,  the  ap- 
plicant looked  upon  him  with  reverential  awe,  because 
the  appearance  of  this  extraordinary  ordinary  was  well 
calculated  to  excite  thatfeeling  in  the  breast  of  a  novice. 
Suffice  me  to  say  he  was  a  man  of  the  claimant's  type 
for  being  fat,  and  whose  physical  energies  were  of  the 
most  intense  and  vigorous  description.  Judge,  then* 
as  he  sat.  Ketch  gazing  upon  his  vast  rotundity* 
whether  such  a  «ubstantial  son  of  the  church  was  not 
likely  to  be  alarming  to  one  about-to-be-catechised 
limb  of  the  laity.  ''Can  you  hang?"  quoth  Kilder- 
kin.   **  I  can,  sir ;  I  studied  under  my  late  uacie,  by 

whom  I  was  considered  "    ''Silence!    Are  you 

fully  alive  to  the  particular  duties  which  the  impor- 
tant office  you  wish  to  occupy  will  call  upon  you  to 
discharge  ?  Do  you  know  that  you  may  be  required 
to  hang  your  own  father,  mother,  nay,  every  relative 
you  have  in  the  world.  That  you  will  be  called  upon 
to  swear  that  you  will  do  these  things  if  occasion  de- 
mands ?"  Ketch  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  stated 
that  he  was  quite  willing  to  take  the  oath.  "  Are  you 
aware,"  continued  Kilderkin, "  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  offioe  ?  Consider  for  a  moment.  You  are  per- 
forming an  operation  properly  belonging  to  the 
Sheriff — ^you  are  the  representative — ^you  are  equal  to 
the  Sheriff."  "  Equal  with  the  Sheriff ! "  cried  Hop- 
kins, turning  round.  "Nay,  Mr  Kilderkin,  not  ex- 
actly so,  surely  ?  "  Kilderkin  nodded  his  head.  "  Eh," 
said  Hopkins,  scratching  his  head,  **  do  you  class  us 
together  ?  Do  we  go  abrea^st,  like  horses  in  a  curicle» 
pastibus  equis,  as  we  used  to  say  at  Merchant  Taylors  ?" 
"  Passilnu  asinis,**  cried  the  ordinary.  "I  say,  for  the 
time,  mark  me,  Mr  Hopkins,  Mr  Ketch  fills  your 
situation.  He  is  your  locum  teneru — ^he  does  your 
work."  "  Do  you  understand  all  that  I  have  said  to 
you  ?  "  resumed  the  ordinary ;  "  do  you  subscribe  to 
it ;  are  you  willing  to  undertake  the  situation,  and  to 
perform  everything  that  shall  be  required  of  you, 
proper  and  peculiar  to  it?"  Ketch  expressed  his 
willingness  to  do  all  these  things,  and  manifested  his 
gratitude  by  many  broken  sentences.  "  Very  good," 
said  Mr  Kilderkin.  "Now  then,  take  one  word  of 
advice,  never  hang  the  wrong  man — never  fail  to 
hang  the  right  one ;  and  never  hang  yourself,  as  your 
poor,  simple  uncle  did."  "And  now,"  turning  to  Mr 
Hopkins,"  I  think  he  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
is  to  succeed  his  kinsman  in  his  duties,  and  that  he 
may  prepare  to  get  his  hand  in  forthwith."  "  I  think 
80,"  said  Hopkins.  With  that  Ketch  thanked  them, 
and  ratired  making  profound  bows.  Thus  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.   Jack  Ketch  became  hangman 


ordinary  to  the  people  of  England. 

WASSBN-BULKBIBr. 

DliLSY  KiBK. 
(No.  716.    Feb.  11.) 

[761.]  My  grandfather  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  cave 
in  which  Murrall,  or  Morrell  lived  at  Quarry  Bank, 
the  one  just  above  the  present  weir,  and  which  is  now 
filled  with  water.  It  would  be  dry,  however,  befor 
the  weir  was  built,  and  indeed  after  the  first  wei'^ 
was  built — ^f  or  the  first  weir  was  placed  higher  up  the 
stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  field  belonging  to  Stam- 
ford Lodge.  The  present  weir  was  bxiilt  when  the 
tunnel  was  cut,  and  the  first  large  wheel  put  down 
many  years  after  the  first  mill  was  built.  Mr  Burton 
may  be  right,  however,  but  I  give  the  information 
as  I  got  it.  Morrell  was  father  or  grandfather  to  the 
late  John  Morrell,  of  Morley.  W.  N. 


[762.]    SiMNBL  Cakb.— ^liat  is  the  origin  of  the 
simnel  cake,  and  from  what  does  it  derive  its  name  ? 
Z. 

Tenkyson  and  thb  DANCUiG  Mastbr.— That  is  a 
delicioas  little  anecdote  which  comes  from  the  Idle 
of  Wight.  A  popular  dancing  ii:A8ter  in  the  island 
who  had  taught  the  young  Tennysons  was  one  day 
crossing  to  the  mainhmd  in  the  same  steamer  with 
their  mother.  After  a  little  talk,  during  which  the 
professor  of  the  **  light  fantastic  "  referred  in  some- 
what diBinal  tones  to  the  success  of  her  hasband^s 
poemu,  he  at  luatguve  utterance  to  his  sad  thought: 
**  Ah  maiiaine,"  exciuimed  he  to  the  much  wonuer- 
ing  Mrs.  Tennyson,  '*  he  may  be  a  very  fine  poet, 
but  I  grieve  lo  say  that  any  one  with  an  eyti  can 
see  that  hin  deportment  was  shauiefully  ntgleutcd  lu 
his  youth.'* 

A  Monkey's  Rbvenob. — Monkeys  have  long 
momorios,  and  some  of  ihem  can  inflict  cruel  punish- 
ment. A  monkey  whose  place  of  exile  was  in  tlie 
West  Indies,  and  who  was  kept  tied  to  a  stake,  whs 
often  robbed  of  his  food  by  ihe  crows.  This  was 
how  he  revenged  himself.  lie  lay  quite  still  on  the 
ground  and  pretended  to  be  dead.  By  degrees  the 
birds  approaciied  and  repeated  their  thefts.  The 
artful  iiillu  fellow  never  stirred,  but  let  the  crows 
steal  to  tiieir  hearts'  content  until  he  was  sure  of 
them.  When  he  was  curtain  that  one  was  within 
reach  of  his  iingen<,  he  made  a  grab  at  it  and  caught 
it.  When  he  hnd  got  iiold  of  the  luckless  bird,  he 
But  down  and  deliberately  plucked  'the  feathers  out 
of  it,  and  then  flung  it  towards  its  screaming  com- 
rades, who  iminodintely  surrounded  it  and  pecked 
it  to  death.  *'  The  expreHaion  of  joy  on  the  auimui*8 
coiintenHnce,"  says  the  witness  of  the  afl'uir,  '*  was 
aitog9tlis;r  iudesoibabU*" 
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1^0  ten* 

CuBJOva  Epitaphs. 

[763.]  In  the  following  are  some  very  curious 
epitaphs,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  churchyard 
gleaners: — 

Westminster  Abbey.— On  David  Garrick,  who  died 
in  the  year  1779,  aged  63  years. 

Pfttbiitic  reooUeetion.  lend  thino  aid, 

To  pay  dae  tribate  to  hli  hallow'd  shad* ; 

Oall  forth  each  woiid'roaa  power  by  him  pof  sesa'd, 

Whkh  agitited  oft  the  haman  breas. : 

But  TAim  ihe  task,  saoh  Huin'roa«  ba^atiea  rise. 

On  each  reflaetiou,  that  with  siratming  eyea 

Great  nature  speakH !  upeaka  with  prophetie  pain, 

**  We  ne'er  ehaU  look  ap9n  hia  like  ngiin.** 

Sienna. — On  a  Drunkard. 

"Wine  gives  life ;  it  was  death  to  mc.  I  could  not  behold  tho 
morning  ia  a  rober  atate.  Even  my  bonea  are  now  thirsty. 
Stranger,  sprluklo  the  grare  with  wine;  empty  the  cup,  and  go. 
Tazewell,  ye  orinken. 

On  a  Liar. 
Qood  paaeenger  1  here  lies  one  here, 
That  liTiug,  (lid  lie  everywhtze. 

Epitaph  in  West  Grinstead  Churchyard,  Sussex, 

Vast  atrong  was  I,  bnt  yet  did  die. 
And  iu  my  grave  asleep  I  Ue ; 
My  cn^ve  iu  sieanwd  round  aboat, 
Xet  I  hope  the  Lord  will  find  me  out. 

Gun  wallow,  near  llelsto&e. 

SHALL  WB  ALL        DUL 

WE  SH^L  DIB        ALL 

ALL        DiE        bHALL  WE 
1>1K        ALL        WE  SHALL 

On  John  Cole,  who  died  suddenly  while  at  dinner. 
Here  Um  Johnny  Cole, 
Who  died,  ou  my  sonl. 
After  eatiug  a  pleatifal  «(mner ; 
While  chewing  his  cruBt, 
Be  wati  torn'd  into  dnsb. 
With  hia  orimee  tmdi^eeted— poor  sinner. 

In  Ely  Churchyard. 

Here  I  lie  without  the  church  door. 
The  church  is  flll'd,  and  will  hold  no  more ; 
Hera  I  lie,  though  Ii  ss  I  pay, 
And  yet  I  lie  as  wi  11  as  they. 

Westminster   Abbey.— On  John,   Duke  of  Argyl©, 

written  by  Paul  Whitelioad,  Esq.    Supposed  to  be  n- 

scribed  by  the  hand  of  History. 

Briton,  behold,  if  patriot  worth  be  dear, 
A  shrine  that  olaiaia  tby  tributary  tear ! 
fiilaat  that  lougue  admiring  senatas  heard, 
Nerrelese  that  arm  oppo-ing  lei<ion4  foAr'd :' 
Mor  less.  O  Gami.belli  thine  the  pow'r  to  please, 
And  give  to  grandeur  all  the  grace  of  ease ; 
Long  from  thy  life  let  kindred  heroes  trace 
Arts  which  ennoble  still  the  noblest  noe ; 
Others  may  owe tluur  future  fame  to  me, 
I  t>onow  immorttflity  from  thea. 
John,  Duke  of  Argyle, 
Bon  Get.  10th,  1680,  died  Oct  4th,  1748. 
In  memory  ot  an  honest  man, 
A  constant  friend, 
John,  the  great  Dn^e  of  Argyle  and  Qzeenwioll, 
A  gttnectu  and  an  orator, 
axosoded  by  none  in  the  age  be  lived. 


Sir  Henry  Fermor,  Bart.,  by  his*  last  will  left  the 
sum  of  £500  towards  erecting  this  monument,  and 
recommended  the  above  inscriptions. 

J.G. 
jBiarr  Hibst  and  Geobob  thb  Tkibd. 

[764.]  George  the  Third  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
Jemmy.  A  messenger  was  accordingly  despatched  for 
him  and  Lord  Beaumont ;  so  Jemmy  was  ushered  into 
the  royal  presence,  but  instead  of  kneeling  and  kissing 
the  hand  that  was  extended  to  him  in  silence,  he 
caught  it  and  gave  it  a  hearty  shake,  **  Eb,  I'm  glad  to 
see  thoe  such  a  plain  owd  chap.  If  thou  ever  com  es 
to  Hawcliffe  step  in  and  give  me  a  visit.  I  can  giv  e 
tliee  some  rare  good  wine,  or  a  sup  of  brandy  and 
water  at  ony  time."  The  court  was  convulsed  with 
laughter,  and  King  George  the  Third  could  hardly 
contain  himself.  However,  be  did  not  laugh  out 
openly,  but  with  courtesy  maintained  his  gravity, 
and  asked  Jemmy  how  he  liked  London.  To  Lord 
Beaumont's  letter",  informing  him  of  the  lUng's  desire 
to  see  him.  Jemmy  sent  this  characteristic  reply : — 
"  My  Lord, — I  have  received  thy  letter  stating  his 
Majesty's  wish  to  see  me.  What  does  his  Majesty 
wish  to  see  me  for  ?  I'm  nothing  related  to  him,  and 
I  owe  him  nothing  that  I  know  of,  so  I  can't  conceive 
what  he  wants  with  me.  I  suspect  thou  has  been 
telling  liim  what  queer  clothes  I  wear,  and  such  like. 
Well,  thou  may  tell  his  Majesty  that  I  am  very  busy 
just  now  training  an  otter  to  fish ;  but  111  contrive  to 
come  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so,  as  I  should  like 
to  see  London."  Jemmy  died  on  October  29th,  1829, 
at  the  age  of  91.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Gould's  most 
interesting  volume  for  the  foregoing  account  of  this 
remarkable  man. 

Sandbach.  L.  P. 

Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art,  Mechanics,  and 
Manufactures  at  the  Stockpobt  Mechanics'  In- 

stititte,  1840. 
[766.]  In  No.  634  I  gave  a  short  sketch  of  this  ex- 
hibition from  memory,  and  in  597  you  give  a  further 
illustration  of  the  subject.  An  old  letter  has  been 
found,  written  by  me  to  a  brother,  then  a  student  a^ 
Rugby.  The  letter  is  dated  March  27th,  1840,  and 
commences  with  "P.S. — ^The  Exhibition  at  the  Me- 
chanics' Institution  will  be  opened  on  Wednesday, 
the  8th  of  April,  and  will  be  the  best  ever  attempted 
in  this  neighbourhood.  This  highly-interesting  ex* 
hibition  occupies  a  suite  of  10  rooms,  compridng  two 
galleries  of  paintings  by  ancient  and  modem  masters, 
engravings,  statuary,  sculpture,  pedestals,  urns,  kc^; 
models  of  machinery,  with  working  models  of  steam 
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engines,  &c.  The  haU  and  galleiy  of  practical  science  I 
is  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  arts  and  trades  of  Stock- 
port. In  the  centre  of  the  hall  there  is  an  extensive 
lake,  with  a  mountainous  island  in  its  centre,  a  model 
steamer  performing  successive  voyages.  The  whole 
is  surrounded  by  three  circular  railways,  upon  which 
are  propelled  three  highly-finished  locomotive  engines. 
A  beautiful  dolphin  fountain,  from  which  water 
issues,  is  also  exhibited.  A  view  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, covering  one  hundred  feet  of  canvas,  is  placed  on 
the  walls.  There  are  also  models  of  the  viaduct  of 
the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Eailway  (now 
London  and  North- Western),  Stockport  Grammar 
School,  Bramhall  Hall,  Marple  Aqueduct,  &c.  A 
goodly  portion  of  space  is  occupied  with  sp<y;imens 
of  the  various  processes  of  articles  of  manufacture. 
There  is  also  an  old  glass  blvwer,  who  produces  some 
very  pretty  spec'mens  of  his  art.  A  letterpress 
printer  is  also  engaged  in  printing  prospectuses  and 
bills,  also  the  *  Exhibition  Gazette.'  The  automaton 
performs  h's  wonderful  and  astounding  feats  of 
legerdemain,  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  visitors.  The 
mechanical  brigand  raises  his  gun  and  discharges  his 
fowling  piece,  and  Chinese  automata  perform  their 
evolutions  and  wonderful  tricks  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision. There  is  a  splendid  collection  of  birds  in  a 
large  gliss  case,  and  300  cases  whicti  contain  shells 
and  geological  specimens  of  fossils  and  minerals, 
coins,  and  also  c^es  of  beetles,  butterflies,  and  other 
curiosities.  One  room  is  devoted  to  old  books,  which 
contains  a  M.S.  written  by  one  of  the  Booth  family, 
it  is  believed ;  several  curious  old  Bibles  and  local 
histories,  and  other  strange-looking  antique  volumes- 
There  is  a  model  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  through 
which  the  visitor  has  to  pass  to  other  parts  of  the 
exhibition,  executed  by  Mr  W.  A.  Aslie,  from  designs 
furnished  by  Mr  Brunei,  of  London."  E.  H. 

Marhiage  Customs  at  Fbbstbuhy. 
[766.]  The  following  note  was  contributed  by 
Mr  Earwaker  to  the  September  number  of  the 
"  Palatine  Note  Book,"  on  the  above  subject : — "  The 
following  extract  from  an  old  letter  may  have  an  in- 
tere.<!t  for  some  of  your  readers.  Unfortunately  the 
end  of  the  letter  is  torn  off,  and  there  is  no  date,  nor 
any  clue  to  the  writer's  name.  The  handwriting, 
however,  is  that  of  the  end  of  the  last  century,  or  the 
beginning  of  this.  A  Mr  Latham,  I  find,  was  married 
atPrestbury  in  1814,  and  possibly  this  letter  may 

refer  to  him. 

H6n*d  7atlMr 

Kft  baring  Mnn  too  of  fo  looff  »  time  oirl»g  tn  Mr  liAthATn'B 
Wedding  and  Wyrh'a  Gbriateaing  I  ibonght  it  my  duty  towiite 
to  J  on,  •ineenly  bo|'ing  tbis  may  find  }oa  and  my  Mgtbar  in 


good  haaltb.  I  made  my  pnbUo  appf^aranee  y«iter<1ay  at  Fzeat- 
buy  Gboreh  virb  tbe  Bride  and  Oxoom.  There  ▼»«  a  foil 
Gbnrob  t  tbe  Weddina  Psalm  waa  aang  in  tbe  morning,  and  the 
Wedding  PiMlm  and  Wedding  Antbema  w«re  anng  in  tbe  after- 
noon. I  mnst  go  ard  dine  ^tb  tb^ m  to  morrow  and  ait  in  prim 
toreeeive  Company  moat  of  tbe  afternoon  titis  week.  I  oame 
from  tbem  on  parrove  to  notify  tbe  Mune  to  the  pnblik  this  day. 
Sbonld  be  mnoh  obliged  to  yon  to  tall  aiater  Martha  orMaxy 
to  aend  me  a  white  bandkeroLief  to  put  In  my  pocket  for  tboto 
days. 


MAOOOTTY  JOHNSON. 
(No.  6.    Febniary  la,  1681.} 
[767.]    The  following  relating  to  this  odd  character 
is  from  Saturday's  number  of  that  excellent  magazine, 
"Notes  and  Queries  " : — "  On  my  last  visit  to  Gaws- 
worth,  in  Cheshire,  in  1879, 1  saw  the  tomb  of  this 
eccentric  individual,  in  much  the  same  condition  as  it 
used  to  be  in  my  boyish  days,  some  40  years  since. 
The  inscription  upon  it  was  then  perfectly  legible,  and 
was  presumably  Maggotty  Johnson's  own  composition 
in  his  lifetime.    Be  it  observed  that  *  maggotty '  is  a 
Gheshu^  provincialism  for  *  crotdiety,*  like  the  ex- 
pression used  in  other  parts,  *  a  bee  in  the  bonnet.'  By 
the  side  of  the  original  tomb  was  an  upright  stone, 
1'ke  a  gravestone  in  shape,  and  bearing  an  inscription, 
by  way  of  antedote  or  corrective  to  the  objectionable 
epitaph.    In  former  years  few  of  the  villagers  would 
have  chosen  'to  pass  after   nightfall  the  little  wood 
where  the  grave  was  situated,  for  it  was  popularly 
believed  that  his  unquiet  ghost  haimted  the  spot,  and 
had  never  been '  laid.'    It  would  be  rather  interesting 
to  ascertain  whether  any  record  has  been  made  and 
preserved   of   this   extraordinary   interment  in  the 
parish  register  of  Gawsworth ;    for   another  legend 
used  to  run  that  his  remains  had  originally  been  in- 
terred in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish,  in  order  that 
the  burial  service  might  be  duly  read,  and  that  sub- 
sequently they  were  exhumed.    Their  present  resting- 
place   is   scarcely    a  furlong  from  the  picturesque 
church  and  churchyard. — John  Pickfobd,  M.A.,  New- 
bourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge." 

Stockpobt  Streets  a^d  thbib  Antiquities. 
'  (Nos.  754,  759.  March  18  and  25.) 
[768]  On  Petty  Carr  Green  there  once  stood  a  neat, 
rustic,  thatched  cottage  with  old-fashioned  diamond- 
shaped  windows  in  lead  frames.  Near  this  cottage 
was  a  large  gate  leading  to  the  house,  which  wns  used 
as  a  dairy  farm.  The  hyuse  was  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  style,  its  walls  being  composed  of  beams  of 
timber,  placed  pcrrendicularly  and  horizontally,  the 
spaces  y-eing  filled  in  with  raddle  and  daub  (clay, 
straw,  or  ferns  and  sticks),  the  front  being  plastered 
and  whitewashed,  and  the  cross  timbers  were  painted 
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black.    In  the  centre  of  the  roof  was  a  dormer  or  tur- 
reted  window,  which  lighted  the  chamber  on  the 
upper  floor.     The  house  disappeared  about  40  years 
ago.     The  last  person  who  occupied  was  a  sweep 
named  Hamnett,  who  was  employed  frequently  by 
the  better  class  of  the  inhabitants.     The  writer  of  "  A 
ramble  through  the  streets  of  Stockport,"  published 
in  1855,  speaking  of  the  exchange  of  steam  power  for 
the  use  of  animal  power  in  our  industries,  says  : — 
**  How  surprising  the  change !  steam  power  exchanged 
for  poor  animal  power,  and  humanity  is  a  gainer  by 
the    alteration."      Our     informant    of     the    above 
facts  knew    the  first  cotton    spinner   who  worked 
with  his  own    hands    in    the    town.       It    was    on 
a  small  "  jenny"  on  Potty  Carr  Green.    He  also  knew 
the  sister  who  first  conveyed  the  information  of  what 
she  had  seen  of  a  carding  engine  and  jennies  at   a 
works  in  the  country  which  were  then  called  **  secret 
works,"  being  only  a  young  girl  she  was  allowed  to 
SCO  a  companion  who  was  tliere  employed.      The   en- 
gine was  described  by  comparing  the  main  cylinder 
to  the  iron  pot  in  which  they  cooked  their  food,  and 
the  "  urchants"  by  the  paste  pin  which  was  used  for 
dumplings,    and  from  this    source    of   inforraationt 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  tlie  spinning  of  cotton,  &c.» 
took  its  rise  in  the  town.      "  From  what  small  causes 
great  effects  are  produced."  On  leaving  Carr  Green  we 
proceed  along  Daw  Bank,  a  notice  of  the  extensive 
printing  and  dyeworks  of  tlio  late  T.  Marsland  hav 
ing  been  already  given  in  No.  683  by  J.  R.      Passing 
under  the  viaduct  of  the  London  and  Nortli-Westem 
Railway,  whose  graceful  arches  spam  the  valley,  the 
old  workhouse,  which  has  in  a  tablet  in  front  showing 
that  it  was  erected  in  1812,  presents  itself  to  our 
notice.     It  was  used  and  known  as  the  Stockport 
Workhouse  until  the  new  building  on  Shaw  Heath 
was  completed,  when  the   various    townships  now 
comprising  tlie  Stockport  Union    were  merged  into 
this  building,  and  the  use  of  the  old  townsliip  work 
house  was  discontinued.    This  building  was  conveyed 
to  Lord  Vernon  on  certain  considerations,  and  the 
surrounding  land  is  now  used  as  an  extensive  coal 
wharf.    Nothing  of  importance  remaining  in  this  lo- 
cality, I  hasten  back  to  Chestergate,  where  I  find 
"Weir  Mills,"  the  property  of   Col.  Fernley.    At   this 
place  several  caeualities  have  occurred  by  fire,  occa- 
sioning loss  of  life  and  property  to  a  considerable 
amount.    These  mills  were  originally  erected  by   Mr 
Ck)llier.    At  this  point  a  weir  crosses  the  river  which 
supplied  water  power,  but  has   now  entirely    dis- 
appeared.    For  full  half  a  century  the  late  Mr  Thos. 
Fomley  here  carried  on  successfully  the  business  of  a 


cotton  spinner  amd  manufacturer,  and  his  shrewdness 
and  activity  was  rewarded  with  success.  Mr  Fern- 
ley  was  a  liberal  patron  to  the  various  institutions  in 
the  town,  religious  and  charitable,  and  deservedly  won 
the  esteem  and  regard  of  his  fellow  townsmen.  In 
1850  Mr  Fernley  was  elected  to  a  seat  on  the  Alder- 
manic  Bemch  in  our  local  body  corporate,  but  he  de- 
clined to  be  elected  to  the  office  of  Mayor.  He  died 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1867,  at  the  age  of  78.  Running 
past  the  end  of  this  mill  is  the  new  bridge  con- 
necting King-street  West  with  Heaton  Lane.  It  is  of 
stone  and  brick,  and  comprises  three  arches,  and  was 
erected  by  the  Corporation  in  1856-7.  A  portion  of 
Mr  Fernley's  mill-yard  was  taken,  also  a  portion  of 
the  old  Sheepwash  Mill  by  this  very  great  improve- 
ment. The  river  just  here  is  of  considerable  width, 
yet  frequent  floods  occurred  during  its  erection  which 
delayed  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  rendered  it 
very  difficult.  The  widtli  of  the  roadway  from  pier 
to  pier  is  40  feet.  Just  beyond  the  junction  of  tliis 
bridge  is  a  building  once  known  as  Andrew's  Brewery 
which  after  been  disused  many  years  has  been  con 
verted  into  a  hat  manufactury.  On  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  road  stood  until  very  recently  a  house 
known  as  Holly  Vale,  which  was  a  very  handsome 
residence,  once  occujned  by  tlio  late  Mr  Thomas  Mai-S" 
land,  M.P.,  and  moro  recently  by  the  late  Alderman 
McGure.  The  boundary  wall  has  disappeared,  and  a 
number  of  houses  are  erected  on  the  site  of  the  garden* 
the  house  alluded  to  stands  behind.  Pressing  forward 
we  passed  Kingston  Mill,  which  was  erected  by  the 
late  Sir  Ralph  Pendlebur>*.  Just  above,  in  Steel- 
sti'eet,  stands  a  row  of  houses,  one  of  which  was  oc- 
cupied for  a  long  tim^  by  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Steel 
who  served  in  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Stockport  in 
1830,  and  again,  when  the  borough  was  incorporated, 
he  was  elected  as  a  councillor  for  Edgeley  Ward,  and 
was  elected  alderman,  and  had  the  honour  to  serve  as 
the  first  Mayor  of  Stoclq)ort,  under  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act.  Mr  Steel  erected  Heapriding  Millsi 
and  was  a  large  employer  of  labour.  Proceeding,  we 
pass  a  row  of  cottages,  the  first  being  occupied  for 
a  number  of  years  by  Mr  Luke  Watters,  to  whom 
many  of  the  working  class  owe  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  education  they  have  received.  An  ac- 
count has  already  been  given  of  the  waste  lands  in 
Stockport,  under  the  Act  passed  in  1805,  sec.  378,  458, 
and  466,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  Mr  Thomas  Steel  was 
a  purchaser  and  also  Mr  James  SteeL  £.  H. 

SiMNEL  Cakes. 
(QaaryTdS.    Maroh  23.) 
[769]    The  usage  of  these  cakes  is  evidently  one  of 
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^eat  antiquity.    Herrick,  in  a  canzonette  addressed 

to  Dianeme,  says: 

**  ril  to  thae  a  ilmiul  brinff, 
'Gftixist  thoa  go  a  motherinijf ; 
8«  that,  wh'sn  sha  bleaiaeB  thee, 
Hall  %hAi  Uaaslng  thou'U  give  to  ma." 

Referring  to  the  same  authority,  it  appears  that,  at 
the  beginniug  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  the 
custom  in  Gloucester  for  young    people    to   carry 
simnels  as  presents  to  their  mothers   on  Mid-Lent 
Sunday  or  Mothering-Sunday.    The  name  is  found  in 
early  English,  also  in  mediaeval  Latin,  as  simindlus. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  similar  fine 
flour.    It  is  curious  that  the  use  of  these  cakes  should 
have  been  preserved  so  long  in  this  locality,  and  still 
more  curious  are  the  tales  which  have  arisen  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  name  'which  has  been  long  for- 
gotten.   Some  said  that  the  father  of  Lambert  Simnel, 
the  well-known  Pretender,  in  the  reign  of  Hen  ry  VII. 
was  a  baker,  and  the  first  maker  of  sim  nels,  and  tha^ 
in  consequence  of  the  celebrity  he  gained  by  the  acts 
of  his  son,  his  cakes  have  retained  his  name.    Accord- 
ing to  Chamhers*  Book  of  Duj/Sy  there  is  another  .story 
ctirrent  in  Shropshire  which  is  much  more  picturesque^ 
to  the  effect  that  "  Long  ago  there  lived  an  honest  old 
couple  boasting  the  names  of  Simon  and  Nelly,  bu^^ 
their  surnames  are  not  known.     It  was  their  cuitom 
at  Easter  to  gather  their  children  once  a  year  under 
^he  old  homestead.    The  fasting  season  of  Lent  was 
just  ending,  but  they  had  still  left  some  of  the  un- 
leavened dough  which  had  been  from  time  to  timo 
converted  into  bread  during  the   forty  daj's.    Nelly 
was  a  careful  woman,  and  at  her  suggestion  they  used 
the  remnant  of  the  Lenten  dough    for  the  basis  of  a 
cake  to  regale  the  assembled  family.    Simon  readily 
agreed  to  the   proposal,  and  further  reminded   hi^ 
partner  that  tlicre  were  still  some  remains  of  their 
Christmas  plum-pudding  hoarded  up  in  the  cupboard, 
and  that  this  might  form  the  interior,  and  be  an  agree- 
able surprise  to   the  young  people  when  they  had 
made  their  way  through  the  less  tasty  crust.    So  far* 
all  tilings  went  on  harmoniously,  but  when  the  cake 
was  made,  a  subject  of  violent  discord  arose,  Sim  in- 
sisting that  it  should  be  boiled,  while  Nell  no  less 
obstinately  contended  that  it  should  be  baked.    The 
dispute  ran  from  words  to  blows,  for  Nell,  not  choos. 
ing  to  let  her  province  in  the  household  be  thus  inter- 
fered with,  jumped  up,  and  throw  the  stool  she  was 
flitting  on  at  Sim,  who,  on  his  part,  seized  a  besom 
and  applied  it  with  right  good  will  to  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  his  spouse.    She  now  seized  the  broom, 
and  the  battle  became  so  warm  that  it  might  have 
had  a  very  serious  result,  had  not  Nell  proposed,  as  a 


compromise,  that  the  cake  should  be  boiled  first  an^ 
afterwards  baked.  This  Sim  accceded  to  for  he  had 
no  wish  for  further  acquaintance  with  the  heavy  end 
of  a  broom.  Accordingly  the  big  pot  was  set  on  the 
fire,  and  the  stool  broken  up  and  thrown  on  to  boil  it, 
whilst  the  besom  and  broom  furnished  fuel  for  the 
oven.  Some  eggs,  which  had  been  broken  in  the 
scuffle,  were  used  to  coat  the  outside  of  the  pudding 
when  boiled,  which  gave  it  the  shiny  gloss  it  pos- 
sesses as  a  cuke.  This  new  and  remarkable  production 
in  the  art  of  confetionery  became  known  by  thg 
name  of  the  cako  of  Simon  and  Nelly,*  but  soon  only 
tlie  first  half  of  each  name  was  alone  preserved  and 
joined  together,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  known  aB 
the  cake  of  S.m-Nel  or  Simnel. 

WAfilUEM-BcrLKBLEY. 


.X     \TUXT£    i:iL£PUA.NT. XHa     ^liOle    Ot    t^laiR    was 

reeonlly  excited  over  the  cupturtt  of  awhile  ele* 
phant,  and  hiu  transportation  to  iiangkok,  the  capi- 
tal city.  The  Siam  *' Weekly  Advertiser"  has  the 
following  in  regard  to  the  affair: — **The  great 
event  of  the  week  to  thrd  native  community  has  been 
the  demonstrations  the  King  of  Slam  has  made  in 
consequence  of  his  coming  into  possession  of  a  white 
elephant.  The  transmigratioa  theory  of  Buddhism 
grades  the  meritorious  standing  of  all  beings  pos- 
sessed of  life.  The  elephant,  and  especially  a  cream 
flesh  coloured  elephant,  is  a  being  of  very  great 
meritorious  standing,  and  a  human  sovereign  who 
becomes  the  possessor  of  so  eminent  an  acquisitioOf 
must  himself  likewise  possess  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  merit.  The  man  who  found 
this  exceptional  animal  of  an  unnatural  colour  has 
been  handsomely  rewarded  and  promoted.  Much 
ceremony  has  attended  the  bringing  of  the  animal 
to  Bangkok,  and  the  location  of  a  home  for  it  near 
the  royal  palace.  Bewards  and  promotion  have  been 
conferred  upon  those  who  were  the  immediate 
means  of  placing  the  king  in  possession.  The 
much  feted  animal  has  been  titled,  and  has  had 
appropriated  for  its  use  utensils  that  denote  high 
rank.  A  stately  place  has  been  assigned  as  its 
future  home,  and  a  set  of  attendants  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  waiting  upon  and  doing  the  need- 
ful for  it.  The  only  feiu:  nuw  is  that  the  unnatural 
animal  may  be  killed  by  the  unnatural  attentions  it 
will  receive." 

A  UuisAT  Lava  Bkd. — In  the  tjan  Joso  \,iiu'y, 
New  Mexico,  for  thirty  mil,  s  or  more  the  AtilnM-n, 
Topeka  aud  Santa  Fc  liuilroad  track  lies  iiUmii* 
what  is  probably  one  of  the  longest  lava  flown  in 
the  world.  There  it  has  lain  for  ages,  iu  some 
places  piled  up  in  musses  of  huge  blocks  to  a 
height  of  twenty  feot,  and  in  others  preserving 
the  form  it  had  when  a  molten  stream  it  poured 
down  the  valley,  burying  beneath  its  fiery  mass 
every  obstacle  that  lay  within  its  oourse.  The 
old  crater  whence  this  vast  bed  of  lava  flowed  is  to 
be  seen  about  eieht  miles  to  the  nfirth  oi  Bloewater. 
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Pbcultarities  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
[770.]    In  looking  over  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  the  other  day  .1 
was  not  a  littlo  amused  at  the  strange  incongruities 
presented  hy  the  names  of  some  of  its  constituent 
parts,  and  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  give 
for  the  edification  of  your  readers.    Nearly  the  first 
on  the  list  is  one  who  asserts  that  he  is  AUman,  as  if 
in  disparagement  of  his  less  favoured  brethren  ;  while, 
as  if  in  rivaliy,  another  announces  himself  as  a  Fair- 
bairn.    Th9  House  of  Commons  is  scarcely  the  place 
one  would  look  to  for  matters  domestic,  and  yet  it 
not  only  has  a  Homo,  but  a  Tennant,  together  with  a 
Master  and  an  ever-present  Guest,  and  is  likewise 
furnished  with  Chambers  and  a  Chamberlain.     As  a 
contradistinction  to  its  present  uproariousness,  its 
buHness  is  rarely  conducted  without  Pease  being 
prei^nt,  together  with  a  reminder,  in  the  Chairman 
of  Committees,  to  Playfair,  despite  the  influence  of 
one  Cheetham.      Our  staple  local  industry  is  repre- 
sented by  both  Cotton  and  Mills.      Of  trades  there  is 
a  goodly  array,  containing  as  it  does  a  Mason,  a 
Taylor,  a  number  of  Smiths,  and  a  Cartwright.    In 
matters  temporal  its  requirements  are  attended  to  by 
a  Colman,  a  Storer,  a  Potter,  a  Fowler,  a  Forester,  and 
a  Parker ;  whilst  in  things  spiritual  it  has  aChurch(ill), 
literally,  with  a  Chaplin,  a  Clarke,  and  even  a  Sexton. 
Tne    Franciscans    are   represented   by   one    Monk. 
Brown,  Greene,  and  Grey  are  the  only  colours  to  be 
seen,  which  seem  to  be  an  anomaly  when  we  conie  to 
consider  how  amply  Dame  Nature,  in  all  her  colours, 
■«  represented,  as  the  following  batch  of  names  will 
prove :  Dyke,  Brooke,  and  Brooks,  with  their  Latin 
equivalent,  Torrens ;  Close,  Freshfield,  Moss,  Beach, 
Hill,  Moore,  and  Peek.    Of  minerals  there  are  Cole, 
Slagg,  and  such  a  strange  composition  as  Gladstone. 
The  animal  world  furnishes  us  with  Lyons,  Hog^, 
Wolff,     and     another    singular     compound    truly 
Cow(h)en ;  while  the  vegetable    kingdom   gives    " 
Flower,  Reed,  Wynn,  Hop-wood,  Pease,  andHa>,  all  of 
which  are  provided  with  Summers.      As  representing 
mc  Panics,  we  have  the  ever-needful  Power,  a  Levoi- 
a  Pulley,  with  Chaine,  together  with  things  Brassey. 
There  is  one  Fawcett,  but  our  grandmothers  would 
place  a  different  value  on  it  than  we  do,  considering 
it  is  minus   a  spiggot,  which  they  would  say  would  be 
sure  to  Leake.    As  representative  of  the  culinary  art, 


there  is  one  Fry,  while  the  only  edibles  present  are 
Whitbread,  Crum,  and  Salt.  Of  the  months,  Mardi 
IS  alone  in  its  gloiy.  On  reference,  I  find  that  the 
House  has  but  one  Storey,  and  I  feel  sure,  despite  the 
recent  discussions  on  the  point  of  room,  has  no  need 
of  one  Biggar.  Amongst  its  motley  group  of  knights, 
it  has  but  one  Knight  par  excellence^  though  there  is 
one  who  is  Knightley.  For  all  these  637  members^ 
there  is  only  one  Mackintosh  provided,  and,  stranger 
still,  it  tolerates  in  its  midst,  a  Magniac  As  if  to  com- 
plete its  degradation,  it  recently  admitted  Raikes  from 
Preston,  still  leaving  the  list  far  from  being  exhausted. 

Wabken-Bulkelxt. 
Stockpobt  Carriers  in  the  Olden  Time. 
[771.]    The  business  of  a  carrier  in  the  olden  time 
was  looked  upon  with  far  more  respect  than  at  pre- 
sent.   Goods  of  various  kinds  had  to  be  transmitted 
hither  and  thither,  and  their  safe  custody  .was  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.    T^ 
transmit  them  by  coach  was  expensive  and  trouble- 
some, and  in  some  cises  impossible.    In  No.  249  your 
correspondent  has  given  the  names  and  t'^ades  of 
several  tradesmen  in  1762,  but  there  is  no  address,  no 
list  of  despatch  of  mails,  no  coach  despatches,  no 
carriers.    I  have  one  for  1787  equally  valueless  in 
this  respect.    From  an  old  Manchester  directory  for 
1788  I  have  b3cn  able  to  glean  the  aames  of  a  few,  but 
I  hope  to  procure  more   informat ion  on  the  subject 
and  will  commence  for  the  present  with  the  carriers 
of  1816-1817.    Can-ie IS  by  land :  Ashton,  John  Turnerf 
from  the  Rose  and  Crown,  Market  Place,  Tuesday  and 
Friday.     BurUngton,  John  Snape,  from  Spread  Eagle, 
Tuesday  and  Saturday.      Chesterfield,  Mansfield,  and 
Worksop,  John  Lowe,  George  Potter,  and  John  Higgin- 
botham,  from  the  Spread  Eagle,  Lower  Hillgate,  three 
days  a  week.      Macclesfield,  Congleton,  and   Man- 
chester, John  Be.mett  and  Joseph  Gatley,  from  the 
Spread  Eagle,  Lower  Hillgate,  every  day.      Manches- 
ter, John  Arnold,  f-'om  the  Rose  and  Crown,  Matket 
Place,  daily.  Manchester,  ElMs  Howard,  from  Mottram- 
streot,  daily.     Manchester,  George  Cheetham,  Heaton 
Line,  every  day.    Sheffield,  &c.,  A.  Shawcross,  from 
the  Sprea  i  Eagle,  Lower  Hillgate,  daily. 

Conveyance  by  land  and  canal:  Pickford  T.  and 
M.,  from  their  Warehouse,  Lower  Hillgate,  to  Bir- 
mingham, BHstol,  Worcester,  and  all  the  adjacent 
places ;  also  to  London,  &c.,  &c.,  every  day ;  Henry 
Hicton,  agent.  It  was  this  firm  of  carriers  who 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  public  a  system  of 
can-ying  by  land  much  more  speedily  than  the  old- 
fashioned  waggons  by  means  of  which  valuable 
cargoes  of  goods  of  every   conceivable  description 
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were  transmitted  to  their  destination.     It  was  a  light 
waggon,  very  capacious,  drawn  by  four  good  horses, 
which  were  changed  at  certain  distances.    The  van 
was  covered  with  a  large  waterproof  sheet,  on  which 
was  inscribed :  "  Pickford  and  Co."    tt  was  known  as 
•*  Pickford's  Fly  Van,"  and  its  arrival  at  Stockport  each 
evening  wa^  looked  for  with  anxiety.     When  the 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  Railway  from  Manches- 
ter to  Stockport  Wiis  introdivced,  in  1840,  these  vans 
were  disceatinued  about  1848,  the  carrying  being  done 
by  rail,  and  when  the  road  was  opened  to  Crewe  and 
Chester,  and  joined  the  Great  Northern,  and  direct 
communication  was. established  with   London,   and 
the  small  can-icrs  were  left  to  ply  their  trade  from 
town  to  town,  no  doubt  th«  amount  of  business  was 
g/eatly  diminished,  for  it  was  prophesied  when  rail- 
ways came  in  vogue  that  the  splendid  breed  of  horses 
we  then  had  would  become  obsolete.    Happily,  these 
forebodings  have  not  bten  realised,  and  there  are  yet 
some  good  liorses  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade.    In 
eight  years  afterwards,   1825,  we  find  the  list  con 
siderably  extended,  the  carriers  by  land  to  Ashura, 
Alfre.ton,     Chapel-en-le-Frith,     Chesterfield,     Derby 
Mansfield..  Sheffield,  Worksw»rth,  Worksop,  &c.,  John 
Higg'nbottom,  Unicom,  every  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday.    Ashcon-undpr-Lyne,  J.  Turner,  Rose  and 
Crown,   Tuesdays   and   Fridays.      London,    Messrs 
Pickford  and  Co. '9  and  J.  T.Johnson  and  Son's  vans, 
daily.    Macclesfield,  Congleton,  &c.,  Moss  and  Co.  and 
J.  Gatley,  Spread  Eagle,  daily.    Mt^nchester,  Messrs 
Pickford  and  Co.'s  and  J.  Johnson  and  Son's  vans, 
daily.    Macclesfield,  Congloton,  &c..  Moss  and  Co.  and 
J.  Gatley,  Spread  Eagle,  daily.    Manchester,  Pickford 
and  Co.'s  and  London  Association's  van;;,  daily.    Man- 
chester, William  Ardeij,  Petersgate  ;  George  Arnold, 
Canal-street;    Mary   Arnold,    Heaviley   Fold;   Isaac 
Cheetham,    Ridgeway    Lane;     Samuel     Cheetharo, 
Throstle  Grove ;  John  Hanson,  Mottram-street ;  John 
Gresty,  Middle  Hillgate;  James  Hallsworth,  Castle 
Brow;    James   Jenkinson,   Throstle   Grove;    James 
Leigh  and  Sarah  Edrington,  Higher  Hillgate ;  Joseph 
Normanshire,  Edward-street ;  Ralph  Sherwin,  Heaton 
Lane;  Thomas   Sutton,   Portwood;  Samuel   Taylor, 
Mottmm-street ;   Vernon  Vernon  and  Isaac  Wright, 
Mottram-street,  daily.    Sheffield,  J.  Johnson  and  R, 
Mofs,  from  the  Spread  Eagle,  every  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday.      There  was  also  conveyance  by 
water  from  Manchester  and  Ashton  by  the  Ashton 
Canal  Co.,  daily,  from  Lancashire  Hill ;  also  to  Lon- 
don,   Birmingham,   Bristol,    Liverpool,    Manchester 
Worcester,  &c.    T.  M.  Pickford  and  Co.  made  des- 
patches  of  merchandise  daily  from  Lower  Hillgate  to 


all  parts  of  the  kingdom.    It  will  be  seen  from  this 
list  how  important  the  carrying  system  was  in  a  large 
tradin'i^  community  like   Stockport.      Seven   years 
after  this,  1832,  we  find  that  to  London  and  all  inter- 
mediate places  Pickford  and  Co.'s  vans   and   Ann 
Johnson's  and  James  Hibberton's  waggons  plied  daily 
to  London  and  to  all  intermediate  places.    To  Ashton 
Lodge,  Fleetwood,  every  Wednesday  and  Friday.    To 
Chapel-en-lc-Frith,    James  Cooper,    every    Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday.      To  Derby,  John  Toplis, 
Monday  and  Friday.      Hayfield,  Daniel  Barber,  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday.    To  Ludworth,  William  Nood, 
Saturday.    To  Manchester,  Pickford  and  Co.'s  and 
Ann  Johnson's  vans ;  James  Hibberton,  Isaac  Wright, 
Mary  Arnold,  James  Jenkinson,  Thomas  Sutton,  J« 
Normanshaw,  James  Bibby,  John  Haakon,  William 
Ardom,  James    Hallsworth,    James    Leigh,   Vernon 
Vernon,    Samuel    Taylor,    John   Singleton,   Nathan 
Sutten,  John  Ford,  John  Ken  worthy  and  Son,  ond 
Isaac   Wright.    To   New   MUls,   Jesse    Wild,   every 
Wednesday,   Friday,   and   Saturday.      To  Sheffield, 
James  Hibberson,  daily ;  Ann  Johnson  and  R.  Mos.«, 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.    To  Warring- 
ton, Liverpool,  and  Chester,  John  Kenworthy  and 
Son,    daily.      To    Wilmslow,    Charles    Jones,    evei/ 
Wednesday  and  Friday  ;  and  John  Sprowson,  over 
Friday.      Also  additional  carryinTf  by  water  to  Man- 
chester and  Ashton  by  the  Ashton  Canal  Company's 
boats,  daily ;  and  to   London,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  Manchcst^jr,  Worcester,  and  most  parts  of 
England,  by  Pickford  and  Co.,  daily.    Glancing  at  the 
carriers  in   1836  to    London,    Leek,    Leicester,  ar*d 
Birmingham,  and  all  intermediate  places,  traffic  was 
carried  on  by  Pickford  and  Co.'s  vaas,  from  Wellmg- 
ton  Bridge,  daily.    To  Ashton,  Fleetwood  Lodge,  from 
the  Ring  o'  Be"s,  Churchgate,  erery  Friday.    To  Gee 
Cross,  Anthony  Cadman  and  Ralph  Jounson,  from  the 
Red  Bull,  Millgate,  every  Friday.    To  Denton,  John 
Wright  and  Thomas  Hague,  irom  the  Lamb,  Park- 
street,  every  Friday.    To  Hayfield,  David  Beard,  from 
the  Britannia,  Churchgate,  every  Friday.    To  Hyde, 
James  Booth,  from  the  Arden  Arms,  Mersey-street, 
every  Friday. '    To  Ludworth,  Ralph  and  John  Hud- 
son, from  tlie  Red  Bull,  Millgate,  every  Friday.     To 
Mobberley,   Joseph    Goostrey,   from   the  Rope  and 
Anchor,  Park-street,  every  Friday.      To  Macclesfield, 
John  Cheetham,  from  Bullock  Smithy,  daily,  Monday 
excepted.    To  Manchester,  Pickford  and  Co.'s  vans, 
from  Wellington  Bridge,  daily ;  Samuel  Taylor,  from 
Edward-street;  Nathaniel  Sutton,  from  John-street, 
Portwood;  James  Bibby,  from  Hopes  Carr ;  James 
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Jenkinson,  from  Union  Yard  ;  John  Ford,  from  High 
street;  Thomas  Littler,  from  Middle   Hillgate;  Wm. 
Arden,  from  Heaton  Lane  ;   John  Hallam  and   John 
Hough,  from  Heaton  Xorris  ;    William  Hudson,  from 
Portwood ;    and  Francis   Newbold,    from    Mottram- 
Atreet,  all  daily.    To  Mellor  and  Marple  Bricige,  Ww 
Stanncy,   from    tlie   Britannia,    Churchgate,     every 
Tuesday  and  Friday.    To  Mottram,  William  Hill,  from 
the    Arden  Arms,  Mersey-street,  every  Friday.    To 
New  Mills,  Jesse  Wilde,  from  the  Ring  o'BelLs,  Church- 
gate,  every  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.    To 
Komiley,  Tliomus  Gee  and  Joseph  Wright,  from  the 
Lamb,    Park-street,  every  Friday.    To  Staly bridge, 
Joseph  Tongue,  from  the  Ring  o'  Bells,  Churchgate, 
every  Friday.    To  Waterside,  James  Cooke,  from  the 
Lamb,  Park-street,  every  Friday.    To  Wilmslow,  John 
Sprowson,  from  the  Rope  and  Anchor,  Park-street, 
every  Monday  and  Friday.      Conveyance  by  water  to 
Manchester,  James  Beard,  from  Heaton  Norris,  daily 

E.  H. 
(To  be  continued. ) 
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Population  of  Wilmslow  Pabish. 
(Km.  715. 780,  714— Feb.  10,  Uaroh  8  and  10.) 
[772.]  The  census  of  1841  gives  a  total  of  4,973  per- 
sons, distributed  as  follows : — 

TVtUn  Pnwnall 

F  e.  F»«e  Chnrley.  Fa1>hftw.    Tl. 

HooseB  inbalited 87^  820  91  68  840 

„    uninhabited....      7  .8  -  —  85 

„    buLdiug —  I  —  ~  1 

P«r8ons,  m«i  ft4 133^  O^n  822  169  2541 

.,      femolts    934  067  289  H'i  2884 

Total 2.'lj       1893         561         805         4978 

The  making  of  the  railway  from  Manchester  caused 
a  temporary  incretise  in  the  returns — in  Bollin  Fee  of 
326,  PownallFeel03,  Chorley  92,  Fulshaw  22,  total 
543,  being  the  number  of  labourers  (with  their 
families)  engaged  upon  the  works.  Of  the  total 
population  in  the  pari.sh  (4,973)  no  less  than  4,203 
were  born  in  the  county  of  Chester,  the  remaining 
770  being  outsiders.  Of  the  4,203  CostrianiJ,  the  pro- 
portion in  the  various  townships  was :  Bollin  Fee 
1873,  PownallFee  1,555,  Chorley  493,  Fulshaw  282.  The 
eturns  also  give  the  number  of  inhabitunts  under  20» 
and  20  and  upwards,  viz. : —       * 


Under  20  jtum. 
Mftler.    Fam«  m. 

JioUinFee   fiCU  •*8a 

PcwnallFea    ....  44'  479 

Chorley 1^  111 

FoUhaw 76  69 


90  find  nnvrardg. 

Mxles.    FenixlM. 

678  502 

486  488 

SfOO  128 

87  78 


Census  of  1851 : — 

B«IIia  Pnwnall 

Fee.  Fee.  Oborl«y.  Folattaw.  TL 

EoDMe  inhabited 368  860  119  67  91S 

„    uninhabited....     12  11  4  2  » 

.,    building —  7  6  —  IS 

Pwiocs.  malM 968  928  880  im  M4S 

„      females   9Sl  979  428  174  9607 

Total 1684       1907         803         868         4962 

In  this  return  the  increase  in  Chorley  is  attributed  to 
the  establishment  of  a  piilway  station.  On  comparing 
this  period  with  the  last,  there  is  an  apparent  de- 
crease of  21  persons,  due  to  the  abdence  of  the 
labourers  engaged  upon  the  railway.  The  expedition 
in  travelling,  occasioned  by  the.  opening  of  this  line 
induced  many  gontlemento  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  district,  the  beautiful  scenery  around  tempting 
many  to  make  the  additional  distance  from  Mar 
Chester  of  little  moment.  In  1861  the  number  of 
houses  in  the  parish  increased  by  364,  and  the  inhabi- 
ants  by  1,664,  the  totals  in  1861  being  : — 

BolUn    Pownall 

Fee.       Fee.    Chorley 


2181       1760 


nouaea  Inhabited 426  480  2sm 

„    nninh^Uted  ....     24  22  6 

„    bailding 5  1  8 

Penone.nuila^ 1099  1106  776 

„      fcmnlee    1104  1076  966 

Totiil 2148 

Census  of  1871  :— 

Bollin  Pownall 

Fee.  Fee.  ChorW 

Honeea  inhabited 6^2  61 8  S28 

„    uninhabited....    17  21  16 

„    bailding 12  7  7 

Familfew,     or    separate 

oeoopieia: 698  562  868 

Persona,  males   U46  1247  H66 

„       females 1290  1254  1081 


Folshaw  Tr. 

102  1248 

4  56 

2  U 

216     .  8164 

267 


582 


6616 


Falnhaw.   Tl 


167 
9 
2 

178 
895 
499 


1619 


16f6 
8744 
4117 


1190 


1141 


1451 


1181 


Total    2586       2501       1937         887         7861 

The  excess  of  females  over  males  in  the  small  town- 
ships of  Chorley  and  Fulshaw  is  particularly  notice- 
able when  compared  with  the  other  townships — being, 
in  Chorley  225,  and  Fulshaw  97,  whilst  in  Bollin  Fee 
the  excess  is  44,  and  in  Pownall  Fee  only  seven.  The 
returns  given  above  show  periodical  increases  of  1811, 
477;  1821,217;  1881,869;  1841,  677;  1851,  decrease 
of  21 ;  1861,  increase  of  1,664 ;  1871, 1245.  I  have  not 
given  the  figures  for  1881,  as  the  returns  are  still  in- 
complete. Alfbsd  Bustok. 

Stockpobt  Streets  and  theib  ANTiQurriBS. 
(No8.  750.  788.  March  25,  April  1.) 
[773.]  There  is  nothing  of  interest  until  we  come 
to  Brinksway  Bridge,  which  spans  the  Mersey,  con- 
necting Brinksway  and  Heaton  Norris,  which  is  really 
a  very  ancient  one.  Originally  it  was  eiiected  of 
bricks,  and  the  parapets  had  stone  coping.  The 
road  was  very  narrow,  only  allowing  one  cart  to  pass, 
with  a  narrow  footway  on  each  side.    The  parapets 
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were  very  low  and  dangerous.     Sevenil  accidents 
having  occurred,  the  then  coroner  for  the  Stockport 
Division  threatened  to  indict  the  custodians  of  the 
bridge  for  allowing  it  to  remain  in  such  a  delapidated 
condition.     The  consequence  was,  in  1847,  it  was 
widened  about  four  feet,  and  faced  with  stones,  and 
made  into  a  good  thoroughfare.    Good  stone  parapets 
protect  the  wayfarer  on  his  road.     The  span  of  the 
arch   is  something  like   seventy-two  feet,  and  the 
height  twenty-one  feet  six  inches  from  the  water, 
with  a  roadway  twenty-eight  feet  six  inches,  includ* 
ing  footpaths  on  each  side.    The  old  circular  culverts 
on  each  side  of  the  bridge  have  been  preserved.   They 
were  intended  as  a  protection  f>'om  injury  by  a  sudden 
rising  of  the  Mersey.  This  desirable  improvement  was 
very  much  required,  and  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  the 
neighbourhood.  The  shop  at  the  coi'ner  has  been  oceu- 
pied  by  members  of  the  family  of  Mr  Brooks  for  a 
considerable  period,  almost  without  interruption,  as 
a  flour  and  provision  dealer's  shop.     On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  at  the  comer,  standi  a  branch  of  the 
Stockport  Sundiiy  Scheol,  which,  from  its  appe:\ranoe, 
it  may  be  fairly  inferred  it  was  one  of  the  early 
branches  of  that  establishment.    On  the  road  leading 
up  to  Holly  Wood  stands  the  Brink-sway  Temperance 
Hall,  erected  in  1850.    It  is  a  good  subst'intial  brick 
Irailding,  capable  of  accommodating  a  large  audience, 
and  is  very  useful  to  the  neighbourhood.    Just  above 
this  place,  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  a  brutal  murder 
was    perpetrated    on   the    12th    of   August,    1825. 
Margarett  Trevor  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  Holly 
Wood  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  she  died  from  the 
injuries  she  received.    An  inquest  was  held  by  the 
coroner,  Mr  J.  HoUins,  when  a  most  shocking  revela. 
tion  was  made,  and  this  foul  deed  miy  bo  classed 
amongst  the  annals  of  barbarism.     She  was  a  littl® 
woman,  of  peaceable  and  harmless  manners,  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  her  employers. 
Nine  witnesses  appeared  against  the  man,  who  after- 
'wards  confessed  he  had  done  the  doed,  but  he  was 
acquitted,  and  died  in  Ireland.    A  little  further   on  is 
a  very  old  mill,  which  was  occupied  in  my  early  days 
by  Rooth,  Middleton,  and  Co.,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Hope  Hill  Mill,  in  Heaton  Xorris.     To  these  pre- 
mises  water  power  is  attached  in   addition  to  the 
steam  engine,  but  the  use  of  water  power  has  been  dis- 
continued for  a  considerable  time.  This  mill  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  Mr  Tliomas  Hunt,  until  his  re- 
moval to  Spring  Mount  Mill.      Opposite,  on  the  h  igh 
lodge  of  rock,  there  formerly  stood  two  very    old 
cottages,  the  heavy  thatched  roof  and    black    and 


white  front,  with  small  diamond-paned  lead  windows, 
looked  very  picturesque.  These  have  passed  away 
years  ago.  One  of  them  was  occupied  a  few  years 
by  Mr  Luke  Watters  until  he  went  to  superintend  the 
school  on  Cheadle  Heath,  erected  by  Captain  Newton. 
Passing  the  entrance  which  leads  up  to  the  residence 
of  W.  L.  Eskrigge,  Esq.,  situated  on  the  top  of  the  high 
ridge  of  rock,  through  which  is  tlie  highway  to 
Cheadle,  we  find  cut  in  the  rock  1821,  which  gives  us 
the  date  when  this  road  was  levelled,  widened,  and 
improved.  In  the  broad  light  of  day  scenes  of  pic- 
turesque beauty  are  visible,  but  on  a  dark  night 
before  lamps  were  placed  there  the  scene  was  weird 
indeed,  when  the  air  was  filled  with  the  dense,  un- 
healthy fogs  arising  from  the  river,  which  make  the 
night  ghostly,  enhanced  by  the  dismal  roar  of  the 
water  as  it  falls  over  the  weir  below.  On  the  right 
hand  side  is  a  small  cottage,  and  near  it  a  gateway  in 
the  rock  which  leads  to  a  cottage  which  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  looks  exceedingl/  pic- 
turesque from  the  road  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  Standing  on  the  road  just  named,  a  wide  and 
extended  prospect  presents  itself.  On  the  extreme 
right  is  Travis  Brook  Mill  ani  Christ  Church,  a 
beautiful  landscape,  consisting  of  arable  and  pas- 
tures, with  wood  and  water  divei'iifyin:;"  the  scone, 
and  on  the  left  the  spire  of  St.  John's  Church,  Heaton 
Mersey.  My  att-ention  is  arres'-ed  by  a  hollow,  or 
cavern,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  sonv)  olg^ht  yards 
long  by  four  yards  wide,  light  being  admitted  by  two 
large  apertures,  forming  a  window  and  doorway. 
Attached  to  the  house  beforenamed  is  another  cavern 
about  seven  yards  long  and  of  irregtilar  width,  which 
is  used  as  a  kitchen,  the  back  premises  beings  on  a 
ledge  of  rock  high  up  from  the  sluggisfi  river  below ; 
on  one  side  is  a  high  wall  of  rock,  near  which  the 
highway  passes.  Emerging  again  into  the  highway 
is  Spring  Mill.  The  original  building  was  used  as  a 
print  works  and  bleaching  establishment.  I  i)ropoRe 
to  add  a  few  remarks  respecting  these  premises  in  a 
future  communication.  E.  H. 

D ISLET  Kirk. 
(^os  716,761.    Feb.  31.  Miroh  24.) 

[774.]  On  turning  to  my  note-book,  I  find  "  W.  N." 
is  right.  "  Norcliffe  "  should  in  both  instances  read 
"  Quarry  Bank,**  a  mistake  owing  to  my  writing  from 
memory.  I  visited  the  cave  (on  one  occasion)  in 
July,  1871,  with  an  old  resident,  who  gave  me  some 
particulars  respecting  old  Morrell  and  his  family; 
and  who  mentioned  that  the  other  cavo  had  also  been 
tenanted.    There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  Disley 
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Kirk  was  ever  occupied  by  anyone  named  Disley,  ex- 
cepting tnuiition  ;  but  the  name  Kirk  points  to  some 
ecclesiastical  use  or  building  in  the  neighbouriiood. 
"W.  \."  has,  I  presume,  noticed  Finney's  account, 
given  in  No.  198.  Alfbkd  Bubton. 


»» 


Fkiumatic  Olocks. — A  paper  on  the  '*Di8tri 
butioii  of  Time  by  a  System  of  Fneumatic  Clocks ' 
was  read  before  iho  bociely  of  Arls  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Berly.  The  syslem  advocated — the  x*opp  Keach 
system — is  in  u»o  in  I'aris,  where  twenty  miles  uf. 
main  pneumatic  tubes,  and  137  of  branches,  are  UvA 
in  the  sew«r«  and  coiiiinuuicata  with  720  houtiea  for 
the  regulation  vt  ttie  clujk;i  by  means  of  compres;»<.'d 
air  forced  lb  roiig'i  tholiibfeii  by  steam  power.  The  Com- 
paguieGen^rnltt  ties  llorulogoH  Pnuuumtiques  supply 
»ui  iHble  docks  wilh  ill!  lliei4ipantiu:t  and  oomiiiuiiicu- 
tion nece^tuiry  for  inaintuiuing  automatically  unit'orm 
and  correct  time  in  hU  tbe  cluukd  in  largo  eatabli^h  • 
meats,  tbe  public  clocks  of  towns,  cimrches,  and  so 
foflb.  The  iiiiinicipality  of  Tariit  knvu  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  couijmny  for  fifty  years  to  dio- 
tributtt  lime  ibiougb  the  public  clucks  of  that  city. 
Tilt)  cost  in  i>rivHLu  iiou-Hes  is  iruui  a  farlhiug  to  a 
lialf penny  per  click  per  day.  Twenty  clocks  were 
fixed  on  the  walU  ui  lliu  lecture  hnli,  lilted  with 
piitmnuiiic  tul'iiii^  served  by  a  forcing-pnnip,  and 
duiing  the  two  liouitt  of  tho  nieeling  the  [joiniera  uf 
tliH  whole  Iwoutv  niainluinoti  al>Muiute  unifurinily. 
Tht;  hall  was  Wfll  lighted  with  eieclriu  lamps,  and 
A  photogiiipli  of  the  HSStMubly  wum  taU<;n  m  licit 
ligiiL.  iiurd  Alfred  8  Churchill,  the  chainnnn  oi 
ihc  evening*,  spoUu  highly  of  the  syslem  propounied 
in  the  paper,  ili*-  hoped  to  ^ee  il  adopted  in  iiUUilon, 
thoui;h  IhiH  illy  ^HH  placed  at  a  disadvanlagt;  mm 
compared  with  I'uriH,  wilh  iier  vast  Hewers  and  her 
heitfi'  form  of  municipal  goyernmsnt.  i^Lr.  Jon**:*, 
cf  the  City,  adtniited  that  the  pneumatic  syslei.i 
ini^ht  ]nive  some  advantages  over  the  Tagaries  of 
time  regulation  liy  electricity. 

riBYfTOVUDULXxt. — Ai  £^iig'»SiSkum  wicesa  cciony. 
Newfoundland  IS  worthy  Ox  notice.  JJiscovereu  m 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIl.,  and  incorporated  with  the 
realm  during  the  time  of  £lizabeth|  its  history  is 
replete  wilh  curious  facts  and  abounds  in  instances 
which  illustrate  the  difficulties  which  are  to  be  con- 
tended against  in  the  colonization  of  a  new  district. 
According  to  the  accounts  left  by  those  who  weri» 
among  the  first  to  visit  the  new  acquisition,  the 
land  was  fruitful,  the  fishing  wonderfuUv  fine,  and 
the  presence  of  mineral  ores  which  were  discovered  in 
tho  soil  promised  much  for  the  subsequent  pros- 
|)erity  and  wealth  of  the  country  island.  A  railway 
in  the  interior,  a  system  of  general  education,  and 
other  modernizing  modifications  have  been  success- 
fully introduced.  As  regards  its  mineral  wealth 
Newfoundland  now  oocnpies  the  sixth  place  in  the 
listofcopper-prodttoing  regions,  and  other  minerals, 
■uch  as  gold,  silver,  nickel,  lead  and  iron  ore  are 
iQundin  modeiate  quantities.  The  fisheiics  are, 
however.  ineimDonaikS  OuiiKii. 


Satubdat,  Apbil  15th,  1882. 


Note*. 

Stockpobt  Pojbts. 
,  [775.1  The  Oiester  Chronicle  for  1816,  1817,  and 
1818  contains  numerous  spechnens  of  local  poetry 
from  the  pens  of  William  Clegg,  Joseph  Peel,  John 
Leech,  "T.C.,"  "Clio,"  kc.  The  following  are  by- 
William  Clegg,  and  appeared  in  the  Chronicle  on  the 
13tli  December,  1816 ;  6th  June,  1817 ;  8th   August., 

1817  ;  and  15th  May,  1818. 

Alfbkd  Bubton. 

Amkivbhsibt  Addbsbs, 
Spoken  before  tbe  biockpurt  Lyrio  N>cietj,  Nov.  6, 1816. 

To  jrm  for  whom  tlie  mnso  has  ohartiis, 
Tn  «hoia  the  Pok'h  raptuxo  wftrms. 
Who  u«'er  have  knovH  thA  groMi  alarms 

Whi<*h  niean«r  roiodH  pervade 
To  tnoe'ul  stmU  who  alaimthe  tight, 
Fr«>m  grovi lliug  oarea  to  take  jmc flight, 
To  ^ou,  on  this  distiugulfihed  i  i^bt 

Mj  homage  pU'S  iti  paid. 

What  time  tbroni^h  Senrpio  passed  the  snn 
(Who  ainoe hia  je^rly  ooarMOSS  rau), 
Your  loftT  laiorit  were  kMfgua, 

And  dar*!!  the  bo  d  empnse; 
The  (v«at)tf  roaso'i  t>  rsatora. 
The  wilda  of  i/eaios  to  ezi  lore, 
On  tiuth*«  vtroi  g  plniona  far  to  soar, 

lu  search  of  mental  lojs. 

Part  ff  jonr  labo  a  of  tho  year, 
A  brother  L}rist  -  member  d«'ar  t 
Bath  kiiidlj  i^ent  ferth  far  aud  uear 

By  ijpographlo  art ; 
Still  may  tbi*  «ffort»<  o'  his  prcsa 
Be  crowb'd  wSUi  merited  BUoce«s; 
May  hu  e  'ch  hapi  iQena  po89M<s 

'1  kat  Life  and  Health  impart. ' 

Should  party  fouda  aronod  na  rage, 
Iho  heat  of  dif>o<ird  tn  aaanage, 
Shiill  ev'ry  Lyrist'a  wish  eugtgj 

From  faetion  still  exempt , 
He  will  the  patha  of  peace  pursue, 
His  couDtiy'a  welf  <>e  keeps  in  view, 
From  ftelings  lioeral.  loyal,  trai>, 

^'oue  shall  b  a  Btiiitt«mi>t. 

Dear  the  itmcrnVracoe  ii  to  me 
Of  mnnQoots  pnfit  in  xiohest  gle  j 
lu  yt  ur  ei<t(era'd  t>i>ciety, 

By  moral  tmtn  oor.troll'd : 
And  whilst  I  feel  the  vital  fl«me. 
Ibis  th'  ught  phall  animate  my  frame 
Withprii^e  to  know  my  humble  name. 

Is  wilh  jonr  bund  euroli'd. 

In  mexBory.  ho  libations  poar'd 

To  ihttff  vho  with  tbe  mu'«  have  soared, 

Whom  F>  me  hsR  plne'd  on  high  reoord— 

The  BODB  of  Bbitish  »ong; 
Whose  gl/'Wing  hues  shall  •> till  inspire. 
Each  Biiii>^h  heart  with  i^trlot  fire. 
And  never  shall  their  Fame  expire 

I  be  British  bardo  among. 
Stoekpori,  November  6, 1816. 

Thx  FXx>wxbbt. 
In  MsVs  swe^t  mnm,  when  n'vt  tbn  fields  bright  sol 
BaUi  thrown  his  beams ;  oft  have  I  mark'd  the  flewerst 
2Kf  Blooming,  amidst  its  gay  c  mpankms  wild ; 
Ere  noon  its  liveliness  huth  drocp'd  snd  fall'n ; 
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ThoM  glowing  tinta.  whloh  Uta  to  brigh'y  Bhone. 
B*Ta  been  obioarad— dMaoh'd  by  tJM  ver  taut  shower, 
IV*  hoMl  hath  baut.  *nd  Unguisli'd  on  tha  gA>aad ; 
How  qnlcUy  I  Ah,  how  Mtdlj  chaog'd  lu  atita ! 

AIas  t  thn*  fr*il  moitality'a  expoead 

To  sneh  Tieiuit«id«— laTane  thai  tadlaa— 

M  beautv  oft  bareCt— in  gloom  to  iiiue  :  — 

Id  soma  I  tha  moro  of  JUa  -the  t<iwerin/  hopes, 

The  splandid  vLdons,  a<  am  bat  bnca  to  fuda. 

Or  perish  'noath  sdTvnltj's  dark  fxovn  I 

Stoekport,  May  99in,  1817. 

Turn  Blackbird's  Pfaih. 
Poor  bird  I  1  iQoiu-n  thy  fu^i  prf-eipitftta. 
Bow  short  tha  Urna.  Binoo  fi-om  the  summit 
Of  .>oa'  towering  oak,  thjr  wild  »ing  flU'd  the  wood ; 
Enrat^t  I  li«t'ied  to  thj  uoMt"  raa  tnlioas: 
8c&roe  of a«>'d  thy  song  t— Al«s I  •n.roe  left  tha  bongh, 
>Vhrai  the  flerea  bird  of  prey—  ha  nmrilarouA  h««k  — 
"With  ftttal  sp.«U  itho.  thron^jh  tha  rnffl^d  air ; 
T><iiia  tfforts  to  eeoaptt  f<no»H>d&l  not; 
Withdlta  voracity,  nud  ruthlc^sn  poweis. 
Tha  tyrabt  gras^'d  iti*  pie/ ;  and  hrediDKaot 
Thy  iouooauea,  but  thirBlinu  for  thy  blojd, 
Refb  then  of  life ;  oh  1  had   tbe  dua  ly  tube 
Seen  near,  thy  muidfr  would  hivo  boeu  uveng'd. 

Sto.kport,  Joly  ISth,  l<il7. 

W>  XTTEN  OM   IHE  BANKS    OF  TUB  ME&SfiY. 
Around  an  »ee  Hpria<;,  nil  her  b»>iiaties  ruvealinic. 

Bo  ri  hly  bedecking  mch  hill  dale,  nn  I  gn»ve; 
How  WHXin  glowrf  thw  boKom  «itb  extatio  feel  ng, 

Wlios*'  genial  lumatcs  are  lie-%l>b.  im'uo,  nud  love  ; 
No  longer  rude  tempemtfi.  or  ttirrentg  alarm  wi, 

'Iha  H  leaiu  of  the  :<  eisvy  flatkg  -Liont  nnd  olanr  ; 
The  flow'ixts  brif^ht  tintM,  and  the  vaiioi  noi-N,  ch'um  Vf, 

"Which  now  uD  its  bAuks  gieet  iha  e>a  and  the  ea.-. 

As  thus  o'er  the  Bcere  my  tBrivitar<*d  s'gUt  ringei, 

And  eerlr  « nde^riuenta  f  >ni  nioni'ry  n.*ciU4 • 
To  mo— vnin  to  iiicturt-,  iho  prid'*  of  the  0%aue-i, 

The  Nile,  Khine,  or  Danube,  th  ir  a  >arco.<i  or  full ; 
On  Mcise^'s  lo^'d  boriers,  my  JoyH  have  mU  oouter'd; 

Its  banks,  too,  hive  wit.ii>*M*d  a  i-ort  of  my  woes  ; 
'Iwas  nen:,  oa  tha  budineis  of  life,  I  fiiat  t  uter'd, 

'When  weaiied,  my  mind  Latb  ofi  here  found  rupo-*e  I 

"What  nombers  in  month's  early  morn  hnve  delighiad. 

To  giith*  r  the  i  rimroM,  or  ii(kIfo  nl  nny  ; 
Ere  the  chill  oares  •  f  roanheod  th'  ir  urdonr  h  id  blighted. 

Or  hota'H  fairy  TtHiouH  h  -tt  fadetl  awny  ; 
What  uuml>ers  KCtm  Inunih'd  on  life's  oo-nn  to  perish, 

Borne  thiough  the  dicad  gtle  oa  ndri  ii-it>'8  nitiw, 
Tet tha heirt  well  dueo  ed  thiM maxim  may  ohcrsh. 

Though  EAKTH  WEUB  ALL  'WISTEU,  UrAV^X  WILL  BB  ALL 
BfltXNO  i 

Whilst  oft  a<i  the  sun  o'er  yon  ( af^tern  hill  beaminsr. 

To  ag«s  fur  ditita-.t  this  ftesiKon  loai'wx ; 
3Iay  tluivfrse  living  morta  (;«y  ii>iture  •niteoming. 

By  thy  stream,  fin>l  o>npl<'y  1'^^  hid  hi.p  'tKHi  inuiio  ; 
Here  may  hiit  best  iKJworn  to  with  uieutiuro  (v\6i't«d, 

Of  mor  al  imptovuiueotfi,  0  H.iilmay  he  t«l  1 
Ba  Mr  rMcy's  lov'd  b'ln  -  h.  u-  'er  !>;  m-i  tice  deitertei , 

Till  lite,  tfouuds  of  uetuto— tile  geuuial. 

Stockport,  7th  Muy.  l»Ld. 

The  Stobu  at  Macclesfield  ix  1839. 

[776.]  A  pamphlet  -was  published  in  1839,  by 
Alexander  Strachan,  giving  an  account  of  the  burst- 
ing of  a  reservoir  at  Maodcsfield,  on  the  7th  of 
January  in  that  ycar«  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts have  been  selected : — "  On  Monday,  January  7, 
1839,  a  hurricane  of  unusual  violence  and  duration 
passed  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  produced  an  extended  scene  of  terror, 


misery,  and  death.     This  tremendous  visitation  com- 
menced in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  was  not  marked 
by  thoso  atmospheric  appearances  which  generally 
indicate  an  approaching  storm.     The  wind  rose  sud- 
denly and  blew  in   furious  gusts  of  a  few  minutes 
continuance,    with  short  intervals   of   comparative 
calm,  that  made  ilie  gusts  appear  more  terrific ;  trees, 
which  had  maintained   their  position  in  defiance  of 
the  elements  for  two  centuries,  wore  torn  up  by  the 
roots ;  and  solid  masses  of  stone-work  Whicli  had  re- 
sisted the  storms  of  Januiiry  1st,  1802,  and  December 
5, 1822,  were  swept  from  their  foundations.    As  the 
morning  advanced  the  effects  of  the  tempest  became 
moro  and   more  apparent,   the  population  of  those 
cities  and   towns   upon  wliich  it  had  exerted   its 
greatest  force  were  filled  with  constornation  and  dis- 
may.   The  City  of  Dublin  looked  like  a  sacked  city." 
Upwards  of  400  persons  were  kilFod  in  Ireland ;  in  a 
few  hours  in  Eir^land  240  lives  worj  lost  on  land  by 
the  falling  of  baildings  and  other  causes ;  and  154 
drowned  in  ports  and  rivers,  thus  makin;;  an  a^gi'e- 
gate  of  799  pei*s.i;is,  and  to  those  may  bo  added  thoso 
who  perished  at  Macclesfield.    Xo  doubt  other  deaths 
occurred,  brin:fi:i«f  up  the  tot  d  to  l,f>JO  persons.    **  It 
may  be  noce i.'^-iry  to  inform  the  rr.ider,''  .siys  the 
writer,  "  that  at  t'.io  south  oii.l  of  tlio  town,  and  ele- 
vated consIdeiMbly  ubjvo  it,  thjro  is  an   extensive 
reservoir,  usi.'d  chit'Uy  to  hUi):-»ly  the  works  of  Messrs 
Wood  and  Sutton.      About  live  o*cl«ck  on  Mon  lay 
morning,  January  7th,  the  pre-;sure  up.»n  the  embank- 
ment of  this  rc.>ei'voir  beoanu  irro;jistiiblo,  and  a  large 
portion  of  it  fell,  wh  'ii  th  •  wat«r  rusliod  down  in  the 
direction  of  tho  hou-cs  bc'low,  with    ineoncoivablo 
power  and  velo-ity.     A  stone  wall,  which  was  ti^ht 
feet  high,  and  stood  between  the  reservoir  and  Mani- 
fold's buildings,  was  instantly  thrown  down,  and  the 
mighty    ca^cido    rlesccnded    upon    tlie.>o    buildings, 
which  entered  by  the  doors  and  windows,  and  earned 
off  from  the  lower  apartments  all  that  was  moveable 
— furniture,  fu?l,  cloliie.^,  and    provisions,  and,    in 
short,  almost  everything  which  tho  poor  people  pos- 
sessed.   The  groat  bjJy  of  thj  water  crossed  Duke- 
street  into  Ci\>>-?-street  and  Mill-lane,  and  roiU'iied  the 
River  B  )lUn,  which  washes  the  east  side  of  tiie  town 
at  different  points.    Ruth  Oakas  and  Thorn  is  Armitt 
were  drowned  in  their  h  mses  and   a  'ino  boy,  ten 
years  of  age,  was  borne  away  by  the  stream  a<listanco 
of  four  miles,  where  his  body  remained  un  liscovered 
for  thirteen  days.  Many  were  severely  bruised,  others 
had  been  immersed  to  the  neck  in  water,  and  all  had 
been  subjected  for  hours  to  groat  distress  of  mind, 
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arising  from  the  fear  of  insUnt  death  to  themselves 
and  families.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  not  a 
few  cases  a  foundittion  has  boen  laid  for  lingering  or 
permanent  disease,  which  medicine  and  benevolence 
together  may  fail  to  remove.  The  striking  incidents 
and  hair-bro.iith  csjapes  wliich  occurred  wore  nume- 
rous and  truly  wonderful."  This  was  fully  borne  out 
by  the  revelations  made  at  the  coroner's  inquests. 
**  The  scene  after  the  water  had  subsided  can  hardly 
be  described/'  says  the  writer,  "and  grapliic  and 
thrilling  incidents  are  related  concerning  the  search 
for  friends  and  relatives,  supposed  to  be  drowned  or 
carried  away.  A  deeper  or  more  extensive  wretched- 
ness has  never  boen  witnessed  or  experienced  in 
Macclesfield,  and  it  will  bo  many  weeks  before  any- 
thing like  comfort  can  m-appear  in  many  of  the  deso- 
lated cottages."  E.  H. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Sv:enbby  in  the  Vicinty  of 

Macclesfield. 

[777.]  An  old  history  of  this  town  has  been  pre- 
sented to  me,  which  is  imperfect,  but  tlie  date  of 
publication  will  be  about  1810.  From  it  I  extract  the 
following : — "  The  first  we  shall  notice  is  a  prospec- 
tive view  of  the  town  from  near  Cromp ton-street, 
Park  Lane,  which  shows  it  to  infinite  advantage. 
Advancing  about  two  miles,  as  far  as  Gawsworth,  you 
will  be  highly  delighted  with  Mr  Hammond's  tea  gar- 
dens. These  gardens,  though  small,  do  great  credit 
to  the  owner  in  his  skilful  taste  of  miniaturing  dif- 
ferent places  in  foreign  climes.  They  are  much 
resorted  to  in  the  summer  season  by  the  gay  and 
•fashionable  from  the  adjacent  towns.  On  your  right 
hand,  as  you  leave  Gawsworth  for  Macclesfield,  the 
park  and  hall  belonging  to  John  Ryle,  Esq.,  are  some- 
pleasing,  the  building  good,  and  the  walks  in  the  park 
well  laid  out.  The  hill  overlooking  Daisy  Bank  com- 
mands many  prospects,  such  as  the  stranger  would  be 
entertained  with.  Higher  and  Lower  Bjach  HUls  ar^ 
pleasantly  situated.  Opposite  the  former,  the  fial  d- 
way  for  Bollington  is  grand.  The  majesty  and 
swelling  eminences  in  front  convoy  to  the  mind  a 
plejislng  sensation  of  the  wondorful  works  of  God. 
The  scene  is  transparent,  noble  and  fine;  the  valley 
rich  and  well  clothed  with  verdure.  Still  advancing, 
ere  long,  you  will  bo  near  the  top  of  the  ridgo  which 
parts  Bollington  and  Riinow.  At  the  summit  you 
will  find,  erected  by  the  late  Mr  Gaskell,  a  round 
building  clothed  in  white,  called  Northern  Xancy. 
This  hill,  informants  say,  takes  its  namo  Key-ridge,  as 
it  opens  at  once  a  rich  rural  retreat.  Standing  here 
on  a  tine  day,  and  the  sky  clear,  you  may  discover 
the  towns  of  Stockport   and  Manchester   very  dis- 


tinctly with  the  naked  eye,  and  a  number  of  gentle- 
men's seats  in  the  lower  part  of  Cheshire.  At  times 
the  river  Mersey  at  Runcorn  has  been  observed, 
though  at  a  distance  of  not  loss  than  25  miles  from 

hence." 

£.  H. 

Curious  Epitaphs. 

[778.]    In  the  following  will  be  found  some  very 

curious  epitaphs  and  monumental  inscriptions,  which 

may  further  interest  churchyard  gleaners : — 

On  an  Ugly  Old  Maid. 

Thi4  mnitl  no  ele};ano<4  of  form  powess'il. 
No  t^rthljr  Lire  drfl.'i  her  Miereid  broA^i ; 
HeDoe  free  »he  lived  fiom  the  ^eeeiTcr^mant 
littiveu  me«nt  It  ue  %  ••lenidog — eLe  was  pUi/i. 

On  a  Cobbler. 

Death  at  a  eobblei's  iloor  oft  micle  »  atand. 
Bat  always  (••an  i  h  m  oo  the  meudiuit  h  uid  ; 
▲t  leugth  neaih  cnme,  in  Ter«  dirty  veaiher. 
And  rlpp'<l  the  noal  from  off  the  ap  ^rr  lea  ber. 
'J  he  eurbler  oall'ii  for  hi<«  awl,  «uath  gate  bu  last. 
And  buried  iu  oblivion  all  the  p«st. 

Westminster  Abbey.  On  Edward,  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, who  was  killed,  fighting  for  his  country,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  1672.    Written  by  Dr.  CampbeU. 

Adori/d  with  ti  les,  bat  from  Tirtoe  greit. 
At  Ni*  a  Neptune,  a  ^e«tor  in  tbe  State, 
A  ika  ui  c  miiOil  huJ  in  fitiht  renown' J. 
In  aoti(>n<.lwii}8  with  snooess  i>ti]l  crownM. 

A  soldie  ,  so.imiu  etatesra%n,  here  ho  lies; 
No  he«rt  iDotv!  hon  st,  no  beid  more  wis* . 
'1  h</  I'la^c,  y»l  ge«  tie ;  th^*'  Kincere,  not  rode ; 
JiiMti  e  iu  ca'itpe,  iu  eoarts  he  tnruth  pnrsu'd. 
i.iTing,  he  rain'ii  a  ileathl  ss,  spotless  name ; 
And  U)ing,  saired  above  the  reach  of  f  Am*.-. 

ReNder,  if  Ki  gtlsh,  stop  the  falling  teuv, 

firief  should  not  wait  on  him  wh  i  felt  no  fears ; 

He  A  ante  n»  pity     Oould  his  a««he«  spuuk, 

Tiie^e  geu'roud  /oands  ''aid  fr.m  the  m«ib'o  break, 

*'  Ge,  verve  tiiy  oountry,  while  Qod  sp  itm  rhae  breath,. 

LiTe  an  I  l.v'j,  Hud  au  de«erTe  my  death." 

On  Cowper,  the  Poet. 

Here,  where  ihooght  no  mora  deTOtirs, 

Kestd  the  poct  and  the  man : 
Life,  witb  aU  its  subtle  power*, 

Uudirjg  wh^re  it  first  began. 
Sctsnger,  if  tlion  luT'st  a  tear, 

Weep  the<i  u'er  his  d-aJi  awhile ; 
If  thin  I  eye  would  still  b4  ole«r, 

TLink  nyou  hi^  liie,  and  Hmile. 

On  Edward  Hirblan,  a  Cornish  Attorney. 

Iu  faith.  Ned, 

I'm  gUa  thv>a'rt  dead, 

lint  lia  I  it  b<  en  aaother, 

I  o>ubi  a  aitfht  liad  i-t-en  thy  brother, 

And,  for  thtt  go<xl  of  the  lution. 

Thy  wticitt  geucrution ; 

Bui  seeing  Ui<«u'ri.  dead, 

'Iheie's  Ku  m  re  to  bo  said. 

The  following  epigram  on  Butler  was  written  by 
jlr  S.  Wesley  :— 

\N'hil4t  But*6r  (needy  wretch)  was  yet  alive 

^o  Kfn'mns  patrou  would  a  dinner  gie ; 

Pen  him.  when  starv'd  t  >  d  atn  and  turned  to  dast^ 

Presenle4  with  a  mauamentalba«t. 

The  prtti's  f iAi*»  is  heie  in  <  mblem  shown : 

Ue  askod  fur  bread,  and  he  reoeitod  a  stone. 
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It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  poet  was  starving 

while  his  Prince,  Charles  IL^always  carried  a  Hudibras 

in  his  pocket. 

On  a  Footman. 

Tk  0  nlmblo  footm«n  no  aw^y  /rom  deatbt 
▲nd  hare  he  t'^tiied,  being  oat  of  breath  ;    . 
Ben  d^^th  him  oTertook,  made  him  a  elaTe, 
And  sent  him  oa  aa  erranil  to  the  ginTe. 

St.  Peter's,  Canterbury.    In  memory  of  the  Snellings* 

man  and  wife. 

/o  this  co'd  bed,  here  ccmiinnamated,  are 
The  eooond  imptialH  of  a  happy  pair. 
Whom  enTioiiH  «teHth  O'ice  parted,  bat  in  Tuin, 
For  now  bintMlf  bMS  niiuld  them  one  again 
Here  wedclo<l  in  the  gravo.  and  'tia  but  JQnt 
That  they  that  were  one  flesh  should  be  one  dost. 

Tong,  Kent. 
Pvfir  eoQl !  she  snd'^euly  was  unateh*d  away, 
A>  d  tnruM  into eod  nn'l  lifelans ('lay  ; 
She  was  a  ioTing  mother  and  a  Tirtacna  wif  i, 
Knithfnl  and  jant  in  evr-ry  p>irt  of  life. 
We  h  re  on  eatth  do  fade  as  ilo  tlie  flovers ; 

(Nov  mxrk  what  foUowp) : 
She  was  alive  and  well  uiid  Awtd  within  three  hoars. 

Beddington,  Surrey.    On  Francis  Applebee. 
1  n<>th:ng  am,  I  nothing  have, 
I  nothing  oare,  I  nothing  oriive. 
Ba(  tha'.  ray  JcKUfl  L  may  hee, 
And  that  he  m  ^y  bu  all  lo  mo. 
Wilmslow.  J.  G. 

[779.]    A  tombstone  bearing  the  followirg  epitaph 

may  be  seen  in  the  Parish  Churchyard,  Great  Grimsby, 

Lincolnshire. 

In  memorT  of  Edward  Ward, 
Who   died    reeem'>«'r    l^th,    1847, 
Aged  54  yeora. 
Here  lies  one  who  rtqvo  t<>  equal  ilme, 
A  task  too  hnnt,  each  power  tio  Kiiblinae. 
Time  s'opped  his  mntiou,  o'erthrew  hi*  b  lanci  wheel, 
Wuie  off  hU  piTotn.  thonxh  m->4e  nf  hHrd«ned  elec. 
Broke  all  hitt  sprinsrs  —the  verge  of  lif-i  dcoay<Ml, 
And  no V  he  is  as  ihomh  he'd  ne'er  b«^n  mad>- ; 
Not  for  th-  WHnt  of  oiling — th)it  h*i  triad 
If  that  had  done,  why,  then  he'd  ne'er  have  died. 

H.  B. 


fieplies. 

Stockport  Streets  and  their  ANTiQurriES. 
(No.  768, 773.- April  1  and  7  ) 
[780.]  Brinks  way  Bleachworks  has  been  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  a  matter  of  historic  and  scien- 
tific interest.  In  1842  these  premises  were  occupied 
by  Mr  Lemuel  W.  Wright  and  Isaac  N.  Hopkins,  Esq., 
of  Birmingham.  Here  a  patent  apparatus  for  bleach- 
ing was  invented  and  put  into  operation,  and  having 
fully  tested  its  merits  they  drew  the  attention  of  aU 
interested  in  bleaching  either  linen  or  cotton  goods, 
or  any  description  of  fibrous  substances ;  possessing, 
as  it  did,  great  advantages  9ver  the  methods  then 
employed,  lessening  the  expense,  and  at  the  same  time 
producing  work  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  voty 
best  in  the  market.     It  appears  this  patent  consisted 


of  '*  an  improved  method  of  boiling,  abridging  very 
materially  both  time,  labour,  and  materials  consumed 
and  is  applicable  to  every  kind  of  linen  and  cotton 
manufactures ;  whether  yam  or  piece  goods,  light  or 
heavy,  of  the  most  delicate  texture,  or  the  strongest 
fabric,  paper  maker's  materials,  coloured  rags,  kc.  In 
order  that  parties  may  judge  of  its  capabilities,  and 
with  a  view  to  excite  further  inquiry,  it  may  be  stated 
that  a  saving  of  from  55  to  65  per  cent,  on  linens,  and 
25  on  cottons,  is  affected  by  the  use  of  the  patent 
apparatus.  Cottons  require  but  one  boiling,  linens  in 
no  case  more  than  two,  and  as  it  can  be  shown  that 
seven  days  is  as  much  time  as  is  needed  for  bleaching 
and  finishing  any  description  of  the  latter  goods,  the 
great  saving  necessarily  effected  (by  no  means  over- 
stated) must  be  self-evident  to  every  person  at  all 
conversant  with  the  subje(;t.  Added  to  'which,  the 
strength  of  the  goods  is  refined,  as  much  unimpaired 
as  possible  by  the  most  careful  method  of  grass 
bleaching.  For  linens,  for  printings,  it  is  peculiarly 
advantageous,  as  they  are  so  prepared  as  to  print  as 
as  easily  as  cotton  goods.  Having  those  facts  before 
them  the  proprietors  feel  justified  in  inviting  inquiry, 
and  are  very  desirous  of  affording  aay  information." 
The  circular  of  the  patentees  concludes, "  the  appara- 
tus is  now  at  full  work  at  the  Brinksway  Bleach- 
works,"  and  is  dated  January,  1842.  The  premises 
have  been  considerably  altered  since  1835,  when  I 
remember,  through  a  friend,  I,  with  some  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters  and  a  friend,  were  permitted,  as 
a  great  favour,  to  go  through  the  works.  At  that 
time  bleaching  with  chlorine  and  the  chloride  of  lime 
was  just  coming  in  vogue  in  lieu  of  the  tiresome  pro- 
cess of  grass  bleaching,  which  took  weeks  to  accom- 
plish. The  back  part  of  the  premises  remain,  I  under- 
stand, much  as  they  were,  but  the  front  has  been 
taken  down  and  rebuilt.  It  was  two  or  three  stories 
high,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  large  gateway,  the  gates 
having  iron  spikes  on  the  top,  through  which  admis- 
sion was  gained  to  the  building.  Being  then  very 
young,  I  have  a  very  indistinct  recollection  of  what  I 
saw.  In  1846  I  find  the  premises  had  been  occupied 
by  Messrs  Rowbotham  and  Kenworthy,  as  calico 
printers,  but  they  became  bankrupt,  and  their  effects 
were  sold  by  auction  by  Mr  J.  W.  Shaw,  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1846.  They  also  carried  on  the  business  of 
bleachers  and  dyers.  The  premises  must  have  been 
extensive,  as  about  14  rooms  are  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue.  In  addition  to  this  there  would  be  stables, 
&c.,  and  an  extensive  yard  known  as  Reservoir  Banks. 
In  March,  1846,  the  steam  boiler,  bowking  kiers,  dash 
wheels,  drying  machine,  and  other  articles  were  sold. 
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and  the  premises  remained  empty  some  time.    In  1850 
the  alterations  above  alluded  to  occurred  when  the 
premises  were  taken  by  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Hunt, 
until  his  death,  and  subsequently  by  Mr  J.  Walthew, 
who  stills  owns  and  occupies  the  premises.    Close  by 
the  end  of  the  factory  is  a  narrow  path  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  which  leads  to  the  high  ground  from  below 
On  the  top  of  the  rock  is  a  small  chapel,  erected  by  a 
peculiar  sect,  who  believed  in  abstaining  from  the  use 
of  flesh  meat — it  was  called  **  Beefsteak  Chapel."    It 
is  a  plain  brick  building,  and  has  been  puicliasod  and 
converted  into  a  Church  of  England  Sunday  School 
in  connection  with  St.  Matthow's,  Eigoley.     In  the 
yard  there  is  a  solitary  grave.    Near  the  chapol  is  the 
residence  of  W.  L.  Eakrigge,  Esq.,  and  from  this  spot 
there  is  a'  magnihccnt    view  of    the  town    and   sur- 
rounding country.  Two  views  are  given  in  Mr  Hegin- 
botham*s  "  Stockport  Ancient  and   Modern,"  one  in 
17D3  and  the  other  uno  of  mjre  recent  date — 1870 — 
whidi  shows  the  changes  wiiich  have  been  wrought 
by    tlie    introduction   of   manufacturing     industry-. 
Again  descending  to  the  higiiway  we  are  on  Brinks- 
way  Banks   or   "  Bongs  "  (bounds),  for    it    must    be 
rememborci  the  Mersey  below  divides  the  two  great 
counties  oi"  Caeshii-e  and  Lancashire.     The  derivation 
is  easily  understood.    The  way,  or  road,  by  tlie  side  o^ 
the  river,  and  l:ie  Old   lijmau  Kjad  aL>o.    Above  Mr 
Waklicw's  mill,    a    few    years    a^'o,    was    an    open 
spac      consistnig    of      masses     of     irregular    rock, 
intersected     by    Cuttings,    rude     steps,    and     the 
paths.     Tiio  place  was  prolific  in    coarse    herbage. 
Dui'iug  the  summer  montlis  it  was  a  favourite  resort 
for  men  and  boys  to  play  cricket  and  other  games.  The 
bite  is  now  covered  with  a  pretty  row  of  cottages  on  a 
terrace  or  bank,  from  which  a  splendid  view  is  ob- 
tained.    Tlie  enthusiastic  lover  of   romance  may  tell 
that  a  fortress  or  Ciwtle  was  planted  here,  andtliat  tlio 
caverns  cut  in  the.rock  below,  which  look  ancient  and 
hoary  when  viewed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  were  iL*ed  as  dungeons  wherein  the  \oyi\X  sub- 
jects of  King  John  confined  their  enemies.     Some  say 
the  ancient  Britons  made  these  hollows  m  the  rocks  to 
shelter  them  from  the  inclemency  of  winter.    Nothing 
is  really  known  of  their  origin,  but  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  a  house  onc^  stood  on  tliis  lofty  eminence, 
and  was  occupied  by  Mr  Taylor  in  conjunction  with 
the  works  below,  for  some  pecuUar  process— more  sub- 
sequently they  were  occupied  by  a  distiller  of  gas-tor^ 
producing  naptha-crystal,  &c.,  which  found  a  ready 
and  profitable  market.      How  long  these  places  may 
have  been  hollowed  out  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  the 
rock  is  of  so  friable  a  nature;    some  old  inhabitants 


say  they  were  made  by  Mr  Taylor's  orders,  and  other  s 
that  they  have  been  in  existence  much  longer,  which, 
from  the  general  appearance  of  the  place,  is  very 
probable.     From  this  spot  a  wide  and  more  extended 
view  is  obtained,  showing  at  a  glance  that  the  diangos 
which  have  occurred  during  the  last  century — chim- 
neys, domss,  and  spires  innumerable,  now  stud  the 
space,  whicli  tlien  form^id  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
little  town  of  St<>ckport,  and  the  mignificsnt  landscape 
around  it,— ji  wonderful  change  hsis  occurred  through 
the  commercial  industry'  and  enterprise  of  the  natives 
— black  clou  U  of  smoke  fill  the  air,  and  the  river,  once 
bright  and  clear,  in  whidi   fishes  gambolled,  is  now 
dark  and  dank,  emitting  an  odour  anything  but  agree- 
able in  the  hot  days  of  summer.     Wo   now  come  to 
Bow  Garratt's  Tavern,  which,  no,  doubt,  has  taken  its 
name  from  the  place ;  its  proper  name  being  Bulkcley 
Arms,  which  is  displayed  in  all  the  glory    of  heraldic 
blazonry.      Wliy  this  place  is  called  Bo\^  Garratts, 
antiquarians  are  not  agreed,  but  it  seems  more  than 
probable  before  any  of  the  houses  were  erected  there, 
it  would  obt;iin  its  name  from  being  on  a  peculiar 
semi-circular  curve  in  the  road  in  the  form  of  a  bow, 
As  seen  from  the  road  below  it  would  bo  a  high  lofty 
curve  or  bow,  lieiice  the  name  Bow  Garratts.   Some  ol 
the  houses  by  the  roadside  are  very  ancient.    We  now 
arrive  at  a  roa  1  wiiich  1-Mds  to   Liirk   Hill,  a  pleasant 
suburb,  where  there  are  a  number  of  cottages  and 
gentlemen's  residences.  A  httle  further  on  wc  find  M»^ 
Moorhouse's  mill,  at  which  a  fire  occurred  before  it 
came  into  the  po^session  of  that  gentleman,  when  two 
men  had  a  narrow  e.scape  of  being  burnt  to  death, 
whicli  they  escaped  by  letting  themselves  down  by  a 
rope  from  an  upper  storey  of  the  building.      Another 
mill  has  been  erected  on  the  b;inks  of  the  river  by  the 
late  Mr  Moorhome.     A  terrible  fire  occurred,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards  the  place  was  unoccupied.      I^ 
was  subsequently  let   for  a  malleable-glass  manufac- 
tory, but  that  failed  and  the  promises  are  now  occu- 
pied by  one  of  Mr  Moorhou.sc's  sons  as  a  doubler's 
mill.    '  Pnssing  the  Robin  Hood  we  cross  the   boi*ough 
boundary,  and  find  Ormo    and    Sons  billiard  table, 
and  also  a  skinner's  establushment.     On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  stands  the  modest  school,  erected  by 
J.  T.  Newton,  E.s(i.,  of  Chcjidle  Heath.  This  gentleman 
died  in  1802 ;  he  was  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  ^ 
for  Cheshire,  and  a  borough  magistrate,  and  won  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  both  rich  and  poor.     I  cannot 
leave  this  locality  witliout  saying  Chcadle  Heath  was 
endosed  in  1810,  where,  a<'Cording  to  the  authority  of 
Captoin  Newton's'  father,  there  existed  a  sepulchral 
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tumulus,  and  a  visit  to  tho  place,  says  Mr  Marriott* 
in  his  **  Antiquities  of  Lyme,"  demonstrates  the  exis- 
tence of  a  subterranean  cavity  of  large  dimensions.  I^ 
is  said  that  the  tumulus  alluded  to  may  still  be  traced 
in  the  fields  between  tho  highroad  and  the  river  close 
by  Walnut  Tree  Farm,  a  few  yards  nearer  Choadle  than 
the  house  where  Captain  Newton  once  resided. 

E.  H. 


Talvstinb  I'orniuv.  —  i  ii>t  DiDucai  aesonpaoiis 
of  pottery  are  nui^u  •»>•)'  i4|i|>iiuiitive  lo  the  prMeafe 
process  of  iuHnutHr<ir«'.  Aa  in  Bible  tim60,  lo  in 
the  nineteenth  toiUtu-; .  lie  .'oUur  sits  at  his  frame 
and  turns  the  win  «'i  u  nu  (im  loot ;  or,  as  we  read  in 
the  Apocalypse  :  **  »Su  >>o.  n  i  no  ^  utter,  sitting  at  hit 
work  and  tiiiiun>;  the  wuctii  with  his  feet;  he 
fashioaeth  tiie  ulsiy  wiiu  iim  aniitt.    The  potter  had 


a  lot  o 
water 


if  the  prupurod  cUy  'itiui-  him  and  a  jug  of 
at  his  8idt>.  ThUim^  u  Itimp  in  his  hand,  he 
placed  it  on  top  of  the  wlit-ol,  whioli  revolves  hori- 
zontally, and  Miuuotlied  it  into  a  low  oone  between 
his  hands.  As  it  enlarged  ami  becume  thinner,  he 
gave  it  whatever  shape  he  pleuswd  with  the  utmost 
ease  and  expedition.  It  is  evident,  from  numerous 
ezpressiuus  in  the  Bible,  that  the  potter's  vessel 
was  the  synonym  of  utter  frugality  ;  and  to  say 
as  David  does,  that  Zion's  king  would  dash  hifl 
enemies  to  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel,  was  to 
threaten  with  ruin  and  remediless  destruction.  We, 
who  are  aooustomed  to  the  atrong  stoneware  of 
oonsiderable  value  can  soarcelj  appreciate  some  of 
these  biblical  references,  but  for  Palestine,  they  are 
as  appropriate  and  forcible  as  ever.  Arab  jars 
are  so  thin  and  frail  that  they  are  literally  dashed 
to  shivers  at  the  slightest  stroke.  Water  jars  are 
often  broken  by  merely  putting  them  down  upon 
the  floor ;  and  the  servant  frequently  returns  from 
tho  mountain  empty-handed,  having  all  his  jars 
smashed  to  atoms  by  some  irregular  behaviour  of 
th«doal:cT."  . 

A.  Sbrbwd  rsDiyLKBL. — Sharp  aeaiiog  is  confinea 
to  neither  place  nor  people,  in  a  small  Ueruiun 
town  an  inn-keeper,  to  get  rid  of  a  book-pedaier'« 
importunities,  bought  an  almanac  from  him,  ami 
putting  it  in  his  pocket  left  the  inn,  his  wile  ju^t 
then  coming  in  to  take  his  place.  The  woman  una 
then  persuaded  to  buy  an  almanac,  not  knowing  tlmt 
her  husband  had  one  already.  The  husband  shortly 
returning  and  discovering  the  trick,  sent  his  porter 
to  the  railway  station  after  the  peddler,  with  a  mas- 
■age  that  he  wished  to  see  the  latter  on  important 
business.  *' Oh,  yes,"  said  the  peddler,  **lknow, 
he  wants  one  of  my  almanacs,  out  1  really  can*i 
miss  my  train  for  that.  You  can  give  me  a 
quarter  and  take  the  almanac  to  him.*'  The  porter 
paid  the  money  and  carried  the  third  Almanac  to 
the  inn-keeper.      Imagine  the   sensations   of  the 


Batubday,  Apbil  22nd,  1882. 


Na  t  ej5. 

Stockpobt  Pobts. 
[781.]  The  following  lines,  by  Joseph  Peel,  appeared 
in  tho  Chester  CluwUdef  13th  December,  181d  :— 
Ok  thk  Anmitriisaby  or  trb  8(Tn<3XPonT)  L(tbio) 

!>(OCiSTY),    ^'OTKKBkB    6rH,  1816. 

Oeiiia<<  of  Shakegj  Mre,  deigm  m>  breNst  t'  Inspir* 
With  flwwiuK  word«  t«  sqOMl  ray  dvxire ! 
Come,  iuue  niN  h&ip,  to  Ming  in  lo/ty  ■trains, 
Tho  nureerons  thvngbu  that  iu  mj  bocom  reigns. 
This  night  •«iiBptitw  ik»  Knt  ;-ui<pieii)an  ytor 
SinMfirdi*  ««  Teutur'S  on  <he  namwwe  b6«r,* 
Ei8ii>'4  the  task  tu  make  fair  virtae  atiioe, 
Atid  lucml  tinth  w  tb  wiadom  alose  eombina; 
Pwiut  out  how  Virluo,  Troth  and  Wbdom  Join'd, 
And  fix  **  ftaeh  ganerma  purposrs  af  the  miud.** 
I'e  lyrutri.  suunrf  }uiir  lyre  toebord^  of  Joy, 
Aud  t*iui{  Bis  praise  **  whoaa  glory  Alls  tho  sky :  ** 
^  kuae  powvrf  111  fiat  Katura  must  aboy. 
And  MS  yo  ttiika  the  airiugs,  record  this  annual  day. 
•  S.  L.  0. 

In  tho  same  paper  19th  December,  1817,  appeared  the 
following,  dated  1st  December  in  the  same  year,  by 
John  Leech : — 
Ox  Bv.ua  lBB8S!(TSD  WITH  A  Spl(;otzo;v  or  Flowbrs,  zm 

KOTBHBBB,  1817. 

How  these  lemind  roe  ot  thevamal  spring, 
\Vh( n  Nntortr, el-d in  gay  attire, appears 
Diart  %o  thd  miad  a  ey<»— li!>«  the  beautcons  maid 
^'hose  abaruB  exeae«  her  t-ponae's  fondest  aish ! 

Bat  ah  I  iio  seannn  this  for  aarl>  floverd, 
UuletiS  to  strew  tb«  tonb  a  here  Charlotta  lies: 
Albion's  ah«rie«  fluwvr,  ant  down  by  varly  froat ; 
For  this  } a  bloom,  pethaps,  'O  laaasi  frail  man 
There's  nothio^  CHrda  aan  be  bnilt  ou  here. 
Oharlotta,  awaat  ro«e  •  f  Cesiria'ii  royal  vale,* 
Uow  did  thy  ppuiue  aspire  to  glory's  height? 
A«<  on  the  ^ecuutoof  lay  inuetui  loagne 
Coburg  hath  huug.  antranead  by  the  sound, 
Bnfc  wakes.  Mla«-I  to  weep ! 

to  aeep  I  and  hdur  a  natl*  n's  griaf 
Ooraa  thii.ling  on  t-i*  ear.  UkesonndH  of  woe;~ 
Or  hollow  billows  niarmaxl«g«'er  the  rook 
Where  stmax  thiu  vet-sal,  foanda.-iugiu  the  gale ! 
Iheu  blow,  sweet  flovars ;  tho'  gloomy  wiuter  reigns, 
Though  Albion'H  hope  is  blighted  in  bar  youth 
Th>«  giaTo  again   *  shall  yield  its  preaions  dead," 
To  riaer^sew'd  in  an  Eternal  Spring. 

And  when  je  droop  to  winter's  inm  sway— 
For  droo.i  ye  must— may  we  this  moral  learn. 
To  bow  snbmvHsiTe  to  His  high  behest. 
Who  bids  UM  li\e— ordtr,  at  iiid  aommaad. 

*Ccatria'sn>yal  T8le,as  an  inhabitant  of  tbe  Barldomof 
ChaHer—the  daughter  of  its  earl— may  be  with  propiiaty  io 


From  the  Chronide,  30th  May,  1817  :— 

Thb  Plbasbbbb  or  Bbtxbbiiext. 
(Tuua— "  hiahm  nd  BilL") 

How  sacred  »ni  how  inaoeant 
A  coa  itry  lite  appears  ; 

Bow  free  from  trouola.  ditcontent, 
From  flattery  and  faais. 

This  wa4  that  first  and  happy  lifto, 
Whan  maa  anjo^  'd  himself ; 

Ere  pride  axaha^ged  b'iatf  for  striis. 
And  happlbsaa  for  pelf. 
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'Twas  then  ths  poeta  were  iDfpir'd, 
Wlio  UkHght  (be  maititnde  ; 

The  braTo  wiih  houour  th«(u  wen  flr*J, 
And  oivilia'a  the  imde. 

This  Koldtok  age  did  entertain 

Nu  paavion  tiien  feat  iuve  ; 
The  UHinifhts  of  ayaiie^  ^nd  gain 

bbould  n«'«r  their  itetioua  mc»Te. 

Bileoee  and  inBOcea«e,  hoir  »afe  1 
The  henxt  ihai't  nobly  true, 

At  all  iiiu  iit;iie  uru  oaii  Ua^h, 
Thdt,  lo  1  the  world  oubaoe. 


Whilat  others  revel  in  their  etate, 

til  re  I  ooui-  ul«d  kit, 
And  iliiiik  I  have  a«  Kuod  a  fat« 

Am  wo*Uh  and  pomp  adnuk. 

Btoekport,  M  ly  20th,  1817.  T.  0. 

"  Clio  "  was  the  author  of  the  two  succeeding  pieces, 
taken  from  the  Chronicle,  6tii  and  13th  June,  1817  :— 

Ok  Spama. 
**  He  giveth  the  former  ana  the  latter  rain.** 

Beet  the  gentle  raiu  do^conding, 

Caosiug  leAvee  Mn4  herb«  in  grow ; 
Natnr^'a  oari<et,  ue^ily  blending 

With  I  he  flowvra,  which  early  blow ; 
Yet,  whiltft  on  the  aoeue  I'm  ftMRtlug, 

And  the  aweets  i  f  spring  luhaio, 
'Iboaghitf  arise -my  you-h  U  w.Btirag  — 

Yunth,  li»c  tipriiig,  will  quickly  falL 

Whilst  in  wiuter,  beds  of  iO;»o« 

Lie  wilLiu  the  sleui  secure, 
Gcntlo  lain  tho^u  buds  dieclxaas, 

lii^iening  tua  btauie«>Ha  flower  ; 
Lo,  tiie  powiTS  of  human  retu-ou 

Liet  lu  t  ai  ly  .>  oat h,  com  eai'd, 
Till  with  tmth  imbued  in  rsuso  i 

Growu— muarcd  they  shine  rereal'd. 

BlighU'd  plant-,  Wb  vi  w  with  angaisti, 

When  we  find  the  uippiug  »iud 
Miied  thrir  blojui  to  diuop  anri  langoiah, 

And  oar  iir«iu8  wh  fiuitk-ss  flod : 
Tncs  the  rave  from  joaiheibMed, 

When  itot  foster'd  by  tlie  aise 
Often  droois  ike  flowerets  blighted, 

And  our  hOr6  in  rum  lies. 

Ihoa,  «h'»  mores  each  changing  seaaon, 

And  iLforniB  the  hum  m  mind, 
Toaoh  my  thoughts,  t.iroot  my  reason, 

I'hee  (hrungh  eviry  chungo  to  tlud ; 
Let  DO  adverse  state  e'er  blight  me. 

Spoil  the  ho(M  Thyself  hath  inven  ; 
May  Thy  t'Uths  like  showeis  iooite  me 

To  pursue  my  puih  to  heaven. 

Stookport,  May  28th,  1817. 

Am  Evknixq'k  Meditaiion. 
When  Pol  has  'merg'd  Lis  eh-triot  in  thede»p, 
And  by  the  twLight'it  beam,  which  roHrks  his  traok, 
I  trace  the  psth   which  Ipadn  to  h<  me  and  peace ; 
tiow  sweerl  to  ponder  o'er  tbo  diij's  events, 
Whic  1  late  so  much  eugrosit'd  my  active  powen. 
How  silent  now  the  pl*ce  where  Utely  whirl'd 
The  quick  re>olvlng  wheel ;  how  si  mt.  too. 
Tboee  streets,  whioi  late  were  crowde*!  by  the  throng 
Of  artisans— lot  uroing  to  their  homes. 
To  sweeten  labour  with  domestic  j«>ys. 
This  is  the  tim«»  to  weigh  with  steady  poine 
Ihe  motives  which  iuduc'd  t  •  it  day's  conduct, 
Norsught  attempt  to  turn  the  bcjIo  away; 
That  when  before  assc railed  w.  rids  I  stand. 
Where  deed  and  motive  »*hnll  be  duly  wefgh'd. 
The  Judge  may  answer  to  the  same    "  Well  done." 

Stoeknort.  June  4lh,  1817. 

Btooipori,  ALFRED   BURTON. 


Stocxpobt  Pbintrd  Bookjb. 
[782. j  **0(Us  and  Jfiscellanies,  by  Robert  Farren 
Cheetham,  Stockport,  12mo.,  1796,"  printed  by  J. 
Clarke.— "The  Stockport  Letter-bag,"  esUblished 
chittfly  and  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
justice  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Middle  Hill- 
gate  Benevolent  Burial  Society  against  Jas.  Willianasony 
the  ox-treasurer  of  that  society,  and  landlord  of  the 
''Old  Admiral,"  in  the  Middle  Hillgate,  by  James 
Acland,  late  editor  of  the  *' North  Cheshire  Reformer," 
and  previously  by  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
"BrisUlian,"  the  ** Hall  Portfolio,"  and  the  "Paris 
Smi "  (a  daily  English  newspaper,  publislied  in  that 
capital).  Printed  and  published  by  James  Acland, 
Spring  Bank,  Stockport,  MDCCCXXXVIIL  It  came 
out  in  17  penny  numbers,  between  the  1st  January 
and  the  21st  February,  1838.  K.  £. 


JSlepltcs. 


LltTINO  AT  EaSTBS. 
(Noa.  419,  530.  692.    Juue  16,  Auguut  27,  and  Oet.  22.  IdSl.) 
[783.]    The  fact  that  Edward  L  was  lifted  by  the 
maids-uf -honour  one  Easter  Monday  has  several  times 
been  mentioned.  The  statement  rests  on  the  authority 
of  the  following  translated  extract  from  a  document 
entitled  "Liber  Contrarotulatoris  Hospicii,"  13  Ed- 
ward I.  (1225) :  "  To  the  ladies  of  the  Queen's  cham- 
ber, 15tb  of  May.    Seven  ladies  and  damsels  of  the 
queen,  because  they  took  [or  lifted]  the  king  in  his 
bed,  on  the  morrow  of  Easter,  and  made  him  pay  fine 
for  the  peace  of  the  king,  wliich  he  made-  of  his  gift 
by  the  hand  of  Hugh  de  Cerr  (or  Kerr),  Esq.,  to  the 
lady  of  Weston,  £14."    See  Raines's  "  History  of  Lan- 
cashire," and  Harland  and  Wilkinson's  "Lancashire 
Folk-Lore."  K,  E. 

SlUNBL  CaKB. 
(Noa.  762  u  na  Td^j.    March  26  and  81). 

[784.]    In  days  of  yore  there  was  a  little  alleviation 

of  the  severities  of  Lent,  permitted  to  tlie  faithful,  in 

the  shape  of  a  cake  called  "simnel."    Two  English 

towns  claim  the  honour  of  its  origin — Shrewsbury  and 

Devizes.    The  first  makes  its  simnel  in  the  shape  of  a 

warden  pie,  the  crust  being  of  saffron,  and  very  thick ; 

the  last  has  no  crust,  is  star-shaped,  and  the  saffron  is 

mixed  with  a  mass  of  currants,  spice,  and  candied 

lemon.    Bury,  in  Lancashire,  is  almost  world-famous 

for  its  simnels  and  its  bragot  (or  sweet,  spiced  ale),  on 

Mothering  Sunday,  or  Mid-Lent.    As  to  the  name.  Dr. 

Cowell,  in  his  Law  Directory  or  Intcr2>yeter{iolio  1,127) 

derives  simnell  (Lat.  simincllus)  from  the  Latin  simila 

the  finest  part  of  the  flour ;  panis  sittiUayeneus,  simnel 
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bread — still  in  use,  especially  in  Lent.  The  English 
amnel  was  the  purest  white  bread,  as  in  the  Book  of 
Battle  Abbey,  *'Panem  regi»  mansa  ap«um,  qui 
simend  vulgo  Tocatur."  (Bread  fit  for  the  Boyal 
table,  which  is  commonly  called  timend).  Dr.  Cowell 
adds  that  it  was  sometimes  called  simndlusj  as  in  the 
**  Annals  of  the  Church  of  Winchester,"  under  the 
year  1042,  '*  eonventus  centum  simndlos  **  (the  con- 
Tent  100  simnels).  He  also  quotes  the  statute  of  51, 
Henry  III.  (L'i6&-a7),  which  enacts  that  **  bread  made 
into  a  simnel  should  weigh  two  shillings  loss  than 
wastel  bread ; "  and  also  an  old  manuscript  of  the 
customs  of  the  House  of  Farendon  (where  it  is  called 
**  bread  of  symenel ")  to  the  same  effect.  Wastel  was 
the  finest  sort  of  bread.  Bailey,  in  his  Dictionary 
(folio  1764),  says  simnel  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Latin  jcmi^a,  fine  flour,  and  moans  **  a  sort  of  cake  or 
bun,  made  of  fine  flour,  spice,  kc,**  It  will  thus  ap- 
pear that  simnel  cakes  can  boast  a  much  higher 
antiquity  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (Lambert  Sim- 
nel probably  taking  his  name  from  them,  as  a  baker, 
and  not  giving  his  name  to  them),  and  that  they  were 
not  originally  confined  to  any  particular  time  or 
place.  (Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  ser.,  v.)  In  the 
Dittionariua  of  John  de  Scirlande,  compiled  at  Paris 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  word  simintu3  or  simnels 
is  used  as  the  equivalent  to  the  Litin  jpla  centa,  which 
are  described  as  cakes  exposed  in  the  windows  of 
the  hucksters,  to  sell  to  scholars  of  the  University  and 
others.  For  the  simnel  cakes  of  Shrewsbury,  &c .,  see 
Book  of  Dajfiy  1, 336.  There  is  an  ancient  celebration 
in  Bury,  en  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  there  called  "  Simblin 
Sunday,"  when  large  cakes,  called  '^  simblins  "  (t.0., 
simnels)  were  sold  generally  in  the  town,  and  the 
shops  were  kept  open  the  whole  day,  except  during 
Divine  service,  for  the  purpose  of  vending  this 
mysterious  aliment.  (Baines's  History  of  Lancashire). 
These  cakes  are  a  compound  of  currants,  candied 
l«mon,  sugar, and  spice,sandwich- wise,  between  crusts 
of  short  or  pufF-paste.     They  are  in  grea'.  request  at 

the  period,  not  only  in  Bury,  but  in  Manchester  and 
most  of  the  surrounding  towns.    A  still  richer  kind, 

approaching  the  brido-cake  in  character,  are  called 

•*  Almond  Simnels.'*    The  whole  of  the  above  I  have 

copied  from  pp.  223-224  of  ^  Lancashire  Folk-Lore," 

by  John  Harland,  P.S.A.,and  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.S.A. 

K.B. 

Jack  Kietch. 

(No.  y49,  7fiO.    March  10.  31.) 
[786.]    The  office  of  hangman  has  always  been  eon- 
•Idered  a  most  degraded  one,  and  the  sheriff  has  shown 
a  natural  anxiety  to  relieve  himself  of  that  part  of 


his  duty.  Hanging  has  generally  been  done  by  the 
lowest  class  of  men ;  often  by  criminals  who  have 
been  suffered  to  escape  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  on 
•onditton  of  becoming  its  executioner.  On  one 
occasion,  however  (in  1616),  Gregory  Brandon,  the 
hangman  in  London,  was,  by  trickery,  made  a  gentle- 
man, and  obtained  a  grant  of  arms.  Pulleyn 
(M Etymological  Compendium,'*  1830,  p.  803),  says: 
**  It  is  now  almost  140  yeans  ago,  since  one  Dun,  th» 
then  finisher  of  the  law,  departed  this  life,  when  one 
Jack  Ketch  was  advanced  to  the  office,  and  who  has 
left  his  name  to  his  successors  ever  since.  This  appears 
from  *<  Butler's  Ghost,"  published  in  1682.  When  the 
author  wrote  the  first  part  of  it,  it  is  plain  that  Dun 
was  the  executioner's  name  or  nick-name, 

For  ymi  7«anelX  to  aot  Sqalrt  Daa«- 
Baoh  igaominy  ne'er  saw  the  ran, 

but  before  he  had  printed  off  his  poem,  Jack  Ketch 

was  in  office. 

Till  Ketch  ob««Ting  li«i  was  ehooe*d, 
Aud  ia  bU  Hvodis  maeh  abne'd. 
In  open  Hall  the  irlb>me  dauu'd 
To  do  hU  offlod,  or  refnad. 

In  Macaulay's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  1,  chap. 
T.,  we  have  a  vivid  account  of  the  execution  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  in  1685,  whose  executioner  was 
the  Jack  Ketch  mentioned  above,  *'  a  wretch  who  had 
butchered  many  brave  and  noble  victims,  and  whose 
name  has,  during  a  century  and  a  half,  been  vulgarly 
given  to  all  who  have  succeeded  him  in  his  odious 
office."    The  horrid  bungling  shown  by  Ketch  on  this 
occasion  so  enraged  the  spectators  that  **  the  execu- 
tioner was  in  danger  ef  being  torn  in  pieces,  and  was 
conveyed  away  under  a  strong  guard.      In  the  year 
which   followed  Monmouth's  execution  Ketch  was 
turned  out   of   his  office  for  insulting  one  of  the 
sheriffs,   and   was  succeeded  by  a  butcher  named 
Bose ;  but  in  four  months  Rose  himself  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  and  Ketch  was  reinstated."   Familiarity  with 
death,  breeds  a  callousness  that  has  not  infrequently 
led  the  hangman  himself  to  pay  the  penalty,  which^ 
at  the  instance  of  the  law,  he  has  visited  upon  others. 
The  Cheiter  Courant,  22nd  Deer.,  1812,  says,  ''Died 
Wednesday,  in  Lancaster  Castle,  aged  66,  Ed.  Barlow, 
ali€U  Old  Ned,  mIxm  Jack  Ketch,  which  last  situation 
he  had  filled  for  31  years,  during  which  time  he  had 
executed  131  criminals.      He  was  convicted  of  horse 
stealing  at  March  Assizes,  1806,  and  received  sentence 
of  death,  but  was  afterwards  reprieved,  on  condition 
of  being  imprisoned  10  years."      At  this  Assize  seven 
persons  were  capitally  convicted,  but  three  afterwards 
were  reprieved. 

Alfbbd  Bubton. 
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[786.]  CuBious  OsATX  XBAB  RoxiLBT.— During  a 
bank  holiday  ramble  over  Wemeth  Low,  I  came  across 
a  peculiar  gravestone  in  one  of  the  fields  of  the  hill- 
side. It  consisted  of  a  round  iron  tablet  of  about  U 
inches  diameter,  with  a  kind  of  Maltese  cross  in  the 
middle.  The  outer  rim  contained  the  words  **  In  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,"  and  in  the  cross  were 
*•  Dec  19th,  1870.  William  Swain."  This  was  situated 
near  a  quarry  which,  I  think,  is  not  worked  at  present, 
and  near  a  lane  which  leads  to  Romiley  Station.  Can 
any  of  your  numerous  readers  give  me  any  particulars 
of  Wm.  Swain,  who  chose  such  an  open  burying 
place.  GJ>. 


Lbavb  of  Absbncb. — Some  short  time  ago  a  Paris 
clurk  applied  for  forty-eight  hours'  leave  of  ab- 
(ttiiico,  which  was  granted.  He  did  not  appetir 
I  ill  the  following  Monday  at  the  regular  hour. 
**  Weil,  monsieur,"  demanded  his  superior,  *'  why 
liave  you  stayed  away  all  the  week  ?*'  **  You  gave 
me  permiMsion."  *'I  gave  you  leave  for  forty- 
vigiitUourd;  not  for  six  days."  '*  I  beg  your  pur- 
dou,  air,"  said  the  young  man ;  '*  I  have  taken  the 
exact  time  you  have  granted.  We  work  here  eight 
liours  a  day,  and  six  times  eight  are  forty-eight.  I 
certainly  bad  no  occasion  to  auk  your  permissiou 
for  the  night,  any  more  than  for  the  hours  I  do  not 
owe  to  the  business."  This  was  logical;  but  now 
the  chief  8peciti»i  the  limits  of  ihe  leave  he  grants. 

8UPE1UT1TI0N8  OF  MiNBus. — The  loreigu  iron 
miners  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines  believe  that 
wiiistliug  in  a  mine  is  absolutely  certain  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  some  calamity,  and  thf^y  cite  several  stories 
of  disasters  which  have  happened  to  unbelievinjc 
Amoi'icans  who  have  defied  fate  in  that  way.  Over 
forty  years  ago  a  shaft  which  was  not  properly  sup- 
ported by  timbers  was,  on  account  of  the  danger,  to 
be  abandoned.  As  the  miners  were  quitting  work 
for  the  last  time  one  of  them  began  whistling,  and 
us  his  companions  remonstrated  he  only  whistled 
louder  and  faster.  In  the  midst  of  it  a  dull,  roaring 
souud  was  heardy  and  the  whistler,  stopping,  bade 
them  run  for  their  lives.  In  spite  of  the  warning 
they  were  imprisoned  by  the  falling  walls,  but  were 
all  rescued  alive  except  the  whistler,  who  was  in- 
stantly cru»hed  to  death.  This  incident  has  stood 
for  many  years  as  a  warning  against  all  whistling 
in  the  mines,  which  drives  away  the  *'^ood  spirits." 
About  ten  years  ago  a  mine  boss  imagined  he  heard 
somebody  whistle,  but  investigation  proved  that  he 
wait  mistaken.  He  was  [assured,  however,  that  it 
was  very  ominous,  and  that  he  might  expect  some 
trouble  to  befall  him.  That  night  lie  was  shot  dead 
by  a  *' Molly  Alaguire,"  and  the  miners  believe  that 
it  was  the  whistle  of  the  &tal  bullet  which  he  heard 
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Keepivq  Obdbb  in  Chusch. 
[787.]  An  interesting  article  on  **  Keeping  Order  in 
Church  *'  appeared  in  Chamhen*  Jovmal  for  April  8th. 
It  was  written  by  one  of  our  contribu'uors,  Mr  J. 
Potter  Briscoe,  F.R.H.S.,  public  librarian  of  Notting^. 
ham.  We  e2ctract  the  following  notes,  which  relate  to 
the  adjoining  county  of  Derbyshire : — **  It  may  not  b* 
known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  for  more  than  Uiree 
centuries  the  dutlea  of  awakening  sleeping  membera 
•f  congregations  and  of  driving  out  intruding  dogs 
frem  churclics  wero  di^'oharged  bv  regularly  appointed 
and  salaried  officials  iii  various  parts  of  England,  and 
te  a  more  limited  extent  in  America.  These  duties^ 
moreover,  wore  often  pe.  fo.med  by  a  single  individual. 
The  earliest  mention  of  dog-whipping  in  connect  ion 
with  religious  services  which  we  have  noted  is  ^*i 
1550.  At  Youlg'  eave  one  sliilling  and  fou^pence  ivas 
the  amiual  sala'.y  reL;eived  ^n  1609  by  *  Robert  Walton 
for  whippjug  the  dogges  fortb  of  the  churuh  in  tyme 
of  divyae  sei'vice.'  Eight  years  later  (1617)  the  autho- 
rities of  the  same  chui'ch  I'ewarded  Robert  Benbow  for 
his  services  in  the  same  dii'octioii  by  the  payment  of 
two  shilliujs.  Whether  the  Youlgi-eave  dog-whippera 
had  any  di:i'.in^aishing  b.id3;e  of  office  at  this  time  we 
are  unabh  to  state,  but  tbe  accounts  of  a  centu;/ 
later  (1715)  show  that  a  *  coat  and  furniture  *  v.'oi'e 
provided  lor  that  officer  at  a  cost  of  eleven  sbilluirjs 
and  sixpence.  For  his  wages  the  dog-wbipper  at 
South  Wiugfield  church  received  one  sliilling  and 
eightpeuce.  In  ^ho  churchwardens'  accounts  at 
Sutton-on-the*Hill  is  the  following  resolution,  under 
date  July  1,  1754:  *  Samuel  Lygoe  shall  have  five 
shillings  for  the  whippirg  of  the  dogs  out  of  'ho 
church  on  all  Sundays  and  other  days  on  which  their « 
is  divine  servi^,  also  he  Is  to  prevent  anyone  sleeping 
in  the  church  by  wakeing  them  with  a  white  wand.* 
At  HayfielJ  the  dog-whipper  received  seven  shLllinga 
in  1783.  Mr  (now  the  Rev.)  J.  C.  Cox  tells  us  that  in 
the  vestry  of  the  church  of  Baslow  there  still  remains 
the  weapon  of  the  ancient  parish  functionary,  of 
whom  we  read  in  so  many  churchwardens'  aocou*^t8 
in  almost  evei-y  county  of  England,  the  dog-whipper. 
It  was  his  duty  to  whip  the  dogs  out  of  chui'ch,  and 
generally  to  look  after  the  orderly  behaviour  of  both 
bipeds  and  quadrupeds  during  divine  service.  The 
whip  in  question  is  a  stout  lash,  some  three  feet  in 
length,  fastened  to  a  short  ash  stick,  with  leather 
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bound  round  tho  handle.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
those  jet  living  in  the  parish  who  can  remember  the 
whip  being  used.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  unique  curi- 
^mty^  as  we  cannot  hear  of  another  parish  in  which 
the  whip  is  still  extant."  Ed. 

Thb  CkrrroN  Tbadb  in  Stockfobt. 
[788.]    It  is  pretty  clear  the  various  towns  and 
villages  on  the  borders  of  Oheshire,  Lancashire,  and 
Derbyshire  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  intro- 
duction   of   trade  and  handicraft   labour,    making 
money  plentiful,  which  was  spent  in  almost  thought- 
less prodigality  by  those  who  toiled  hard  for  their 
subsistence.  The  natural  position  of  the  town  qualified 
it  for  manufactm'ing  industry,  and  after  the  Revolu* 
tion,when  the  human  mind  began  to  expand  and 
enlarge,  the  sphere  of  action  was  extended,  •and  the 
people  began  to  exexcise  their  inventive  faculties  for 
the  good  of  society.    New  arts  were  devised,  and 
thoce  we  received  from  our  ancestors  revised  and 
greatly  improved.    The  elements  of  nature  have  been 
made  subservient  to  the  progress  of  enterprise  and 
manufacturing  industry.     The  productions  of   the 
spinner,  the  weaver,  and  the  calico-printer,  have,  by 
their  beautiXul  texture,    elegance   of  pattern,   and 
brilliance  of  colour,  excited  the  admiration  of  natives 
and  forei^crs,  commanding  an   extensive   market 
both  at  home  and  abroad.    That  the  raw  material 
flhould  be  brought  here  from  the  northern  and  south- 
ern  shores   of   America,   permeating    through   the 
various  hives  of  industry,  and  after  being  manufac- 
tured into  yam,  or  cloth,  or  printed  goods,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  then  re-exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
civilised  world  at  an  enormously  increafed  value, 
shows  at  once  the  greatness  and  power  of  British 
«nteiprise  and  industry.    Stockport  was  one  of  those 
towns  which  participated  greatly  in  this  advance  of 
j^enius  and  industry.    No  doubt  clouds  of  darkness 
and  depression  have  from  time  to  time  passed  over 
•our  commercial  horizon,  but  it  is  sincerely  hoped  ere 
long  that  Stockport  will  resume  her  place  as  a  seat  of 
manufacturing  industry  and  commercial  enterprise. 
The  extension  and  improvement  of  the  town  in  1795 
is  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Aikin  as  follows:  ''This  town 
is  seated  on  the  Lancashire  border.    From  its  vicinity 
to  Manchester,  being  only  distant  seven  miles,  it  has 
participated  in  a  great  degree  in  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  commerce  oi  the  town,  so  that  it  may  new  be 
reckoned  the  se6ond  town  in  Cheshire  for  consequence 
And  ptobably  to  Chester  itself  for  population."    As  it 
has  been  admitted  that  trade  and  commerce  has  been 
the  making  of  this  town,  I  feel  a  great  desire  to  trace 
out  and  record  its  early  existence  here.    The  dawn  of 


manufacturing  indtlstiy  began  to  be  manifested  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Lancaster  eariy  in  the  foiu-- 
teenth  century,  for  Fuller  tells  us  in  his  "Church 
History"  "that  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Netherlands,  bemoaning  their  own  slavish  condition 
and  indiffecttit  wages,  determined  to  bring  over  their 
mystery  to  England.^  Under  the  fostering  hand  of 
Edward  the  Third,  the  workers  in  wool  were  in- 
troduced, and  spread  over  the  North  of  England, 
which  participated  largely  in  its  benefits,  for  the 
production  of  Kendal  cloths,  Halifax  cloths,  and 
Manchester  cottons  became  famous  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  But  the  cottons  of  those  days 
were  made  from  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep,  and  three 
centuries  elapsed  ere  the  produce  of  the  cotton-tree 
was  used  as  a  staple  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
process  of  manufacturing  wool  was  introduced  into 
England  about  1328,  and  soon  after  Manchester  dis- 
tinguished itself  as  a  producer  of  these  cottons- 
Linen  was  first  made  in  England  about  1253,  andl  so 
takes  procedence  of  the  manufacturing  of  woollen 
cloths.^2b  he  continued.)  E.  H. 

Thb  Watbb  Scpplt  fob  Stockpobt. 
[789.]  Some  time  ago  one  of  your  correspondents 
expressed  a  desire  to  know  something  concerning  this 
subject.  As  I  have  the  materials  in  my  possession,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  supply  some  information  on  this 
matter.  In  the  eariy  history  of  the  town  we  find  the 
supply  of  water  was  chiefly  from  pumps,  which  were 
placed  in  positions  suitable  for  the  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants,  but,  nevertheless,  the  wat^  supply  was 
very  limited.  The  first  intimation  we  have  respecting 
this  matter  is  by  Mr  Atkin,  in  his  description  of  the 
country  forty  miles  round  Manchester,  published  in 
1795.  He  says :  "  Stockport  is  chiefly  supplied  with 
water  in  the  old  parts  of  tbe  town  by  open  springs 
rising  in  Bam  Fields,  which  are  considerably  higher 
than  the  Market-place.  These  are  collected  into  a 
reservoir  behind  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  from  thence 
carried  by  pipes  to  different  parts  of  the  town,  as  well 
as  intc  the  houses  on  the  rocks  in  the  Market-place." 
It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  Barn  Fields  were  of 
considerable  extent,  being  the  land  right  and  left  in 
a  south-westerly  direction  and  extending  over  the 
area  now  occupied  by  Spring  Bank  Mill,  Lord-street, 
Duke-street,  up  to  Sandy-brow  and  the  National 
School.  Who  it  was  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
impounding  this  water  we  have  no  record.  The 
government  of  the  town  at  that  time  was  vested  in 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  or  under  tho  Ancient  Charter* 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  a  townsman,  Petor 
Marsland,  Esq.,  would  be  concerned  in  the  matter.  In 
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addition  to  the  pumps  already  named,  which  gradually 
diiiappeared  as  the  water  supply  improved,  there  were 
wells  where  the  inhabitants  obtained  water.    A  writer 
glancing  backwards  in  1841  speaks  of  the  town  as  it 
appeared  when  St.  Thomas's  Church,  the  National 
School,  Infirmary,  Grammar  School,   Spring    Bank 
Mill,  or  Wellington-road  had  no  existence  at  all — 
**  smoothing  down  the  great  brows  and  quagmires ; 
when  in  all  that  part  of  the  town  westward  through 
Edgeley  scarcely  a  single  brick  had  yet  rudely  en- 
croached on  the  dominions  of  Flora.    Spring  Bank 
was' the  place  to  go  a-bird-nesting  in,  and  Liord-street 
was  a  deep  rural  lane  with  two  or  tliree  springs  of 
water  running  out  at  wooden  spouts,  from  which  the 
women  of  Uiat  neighbourhood  carried  home  their 
daily  supplies  in  brown  pitchers."    There  was  a  well 
in  the  UiJlgate  wliich  supplied  a  trough  with  water 
for  the  use  of  beasts  of  burthen,  and  one  in  Wellcroft. 
street,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.    In  Well-lane,  at 
its  junction  with  Travis-street,  a  well  existed  forty 
years  ago  which  supplied  the  neighbourhood  with 
water.  There  was  another  weU  in  Brinksway  "  Bongs," 
also  in  Brinks  way-road,  from  whicli  supplies  of  water 
could  bo  obtained.    There  was  also  a  well  at  the 
bottom  of  Old-roady  from  which  the  writer  has  fre- 
quently drank  of  the  pure  exhilarating  stream.    Wells 
and  pumps  wore  very  pleatiful  on  Lancashire  Hill, 
and  in  Ton ny -lane,  also  on  the  high  ground  known  as 
Old-road.    But  notwithstanding  all  this,  people  had 
to  pay  for  tiie  water  being  carried  to  their  houses, 
which  was  troublesome  and  inconvenient, and  matters 
thus  continued  until  1825,  when  Peter  Marsland,  Esq., 
the  father  of  our  late  representative  in  Parliament, 
Henry  Marsland,  Esq.,  of  Woodbank,  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  the  waters  of  the  Etherow,  Goit,  and 
Taroe,  forming  the  Mersey,  by  impounding  tliem  for 
the  double  purpose  of  supplying  water  for  mill  power 
and  also  providing  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  with 
a  good  supply  of  that  necessary  article — ^pure  water — 
for    domestic  purpuses.     The  Park  Mills  is  a  vast 
pile  of  buildings,  and  the  supply  of  water  for  power 
was  an  important  matter.    On  part  of  the  site  of  these 
mills  stood  llie  veiitabie  old  corn-mill,  whei*o  the  bur- 
gesses of  the  manor  of  Stockport  were  compelled  by 
Uieir  tenure  to  bring  their  corn  to  be  ground,  and 
thus  we  may  trace  the  name  of  Mill-lane,  as  leading 
from  Bridge-street  and  Millgate  from  the  Market- 
place and  that  portion  of  the  town  also  from  the 
suburbs.      The  most  wondei*ful  thing  about  these 
Park  Mills  is  the  great  number  of  tunnels  which  con- 
verge towards  this  point,  planned  and  executed  by 
Mr  Peter  Marsland,    In  1825,  as  before  stated,  he 


applied  for  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  preamble   of 
which  is  as  follows:  '*  Whereas  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  township  of  Stockport,  and  of  the  several 
townships  of  Bredbury,  Brinnington,  Cheadle  Bulke- 
ley,  and  Cheadle  Moseley,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester,  and  the  several  townships  of  Heaton  Norris 
and  Reddish,  in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Lancashire,  are  not  at  present  well 
or  conveniently  supplied  with  water,  and  the  said 
town  and  townships  have  of  late  years  become  con- 
siderably more  populous,  and    are  now  much   in- 
creasing in  houses  and  other  buildings,  and  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  for  domestic  and  other 
purposes,  the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  much  incon- 
venience, and  liable  to  groat  danger  in  cases  ef  acci- 
dent by  fire,  but  which  inconvenience  and  daoger 
might  be  prevented,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  several  townships  better  pre- 
served and  protected,  if  a  constant  supply  of  water 
were  obtained ;  and  whereas  Peter  Marsland,  Esq.,  is 
the  owner  of  certain  cotton  mills  and  premises  in 
Stockport  aforesaid,  called  the  Park  Mills,  and  also  of 
other  certain  mills  and  premises  adjoining  thereto, 
called  the  Ancient  Corn  Mills,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Manor  and  Barony  of    Stockport  aforesaid,  is 
entitled  to  divert  the  water  of  the  River  Mersey  from 
a  certain  place  in  Stockport  aforesaid,  called  the  New 
Bridge,  to  the  said  mills  and  premises  situate  in  New 
Bridge-lane,  in  Stockport  aforesaid,  and  of  a  dose  of 
land,  called  The  Withens,  situate  in  the  township  ef 
Brinnington,  containing  thirteen  acres  of   land,  or 
thereabout,  and  of  certain  estates,  called  the  Wood- 
bank  Estate,  and  the  Old  Fai'm  Estate,  situate  in  the 
said  townships  of  Bredbury  and  Stockport,  in  which 
are  several  powerful  springs  of  water ;  asd  whereas 
the  said  Peter  Marsland  hath  a  large  reservoir  of 
water  at  his  said  premises,  called  the  Park  Mills,  and 
at  a  considerable  expense  hath  sunk  for  and  obtained 
at  the  same  place  a  powerful  spring  of  water,  and 
hath  erected   steam-engines,   water-wheels,    pumps, 
and  other  apparatus  to  raise  the  same,  and  hath  also 
converted  the  said  close,  called  The  Withens,  into  a 
reservoir  for   water,  and  hath  made  several   large 
reservoirs  for  the  like  purpose  in  his  said  estate  at 
Woodbank,  from  which  and  from  the  springs  arising 
within  the  same  a  constant  supply  of  water  can  be 
obtained:  and  whereas  the  said  Peter  Marsland  ia 
willing  and  desirous  to  undertake,  at  his  own  cost  and 
charges,  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town 
and  townships  with  water  and  to  effect  the  purpose 
aforesaid."    He  then  asks  the  aid  of  Parliament  in  the 
usual  form,  empowering  him  to  collect  the  water. 
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erect  works,  and  lay  down  pipes  for  this  purpose,  and 
maps  and  plans  were  deposited  with  the  clerks  of  the 
peace  of  the  two  counties.  There  was  a  clause  pre- 
cluding him  from  injuring  houses,  and  ne  land  was  to 
be  taken  without  consent.  Other  important  clauses  fol- 
low, one  of  which  inflicts  a  penalty  on  any  one  wasting 
or  fouling  the  water,  so  as  to  render  it  unlit  for  the 
purposes  intended.  The  last  clause  makes  this  Act  to 
be  deemed  and  taken  as  a  public  Act,  to  be  judiciously 
taken  notice  of  as  such  by  all  judges,  justices,  and 
others,  without  being  specially  pleaded.  It  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  20th  of  May,  1825.  Thus  the 
important  element  of  water  for  our  use  and  delecta^ 
tion  was  supplied  through  the  efforts  of  this  benevo- 
lent gentleman,  who  deservedly  enjoyed  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  £.  H. 

A  Woman  Burnt,  bt  Law,  in  1763. 
[790.]  I  take  the  following  from  the  Manchester  Mer- 
^ury,  1763,  April  19 : — "  Last  week  endede  the  Assizes  at 
Chester,  when  M^^  Heald,  widow  of  Samuel  Heald, 
late  of  Mere  near  Knutsford,  in  Cheshire,  yeoman 
{both  of  the  people  called  Quakers)  was  convicted  of 
Petit  Treason  in  killing  her  said  husband,  after  twenty 
years  cohabitation,  by  giving  him  a  certain  quantity 
arsenick  in  a  mess  of  flectings,  on  the  19  day  of 
October  last,  of  which  poison  he  died  in  four  days 
after  taking  the  same,  and  for  which  horrid  crime  she 
was  condemned  to  be  burned,  on  the  third  day  after 
sentence ;  but  upon  application  to  the  judges,  they 
were  pleased  to  respite  her  execution  untill  Saturday 
the  23  of  this  inst."  April  25 :— "On  Saturday  last  Mary 
Heald  (as  mentioned  in  our  last)  was  burned  at 
Chester  pursuant  to  her  sentence." 

J.  Owbn. 

A  MURDBH  AT  PoYNTON  IN  1780. 

[791.]  The  following  Is  also  taken  from  the  Jfan- 
chesier  Mercury,  1780,  May  23  :--**  On  Friday  last  Mr 
Ralph  Newell,  of  Hunters'  Hall,  near  Skipton,  was 
found  dead  in  the  canal  belonging  to  Sir  George 
Warren,  at  Pointon.  The  night  before,  about  9  o'clock, 
he  left  Macclesfield  with  an  intent,  it  is  supposed,  to 
go  to  Stockport  that  night,  but  on  the  road  it  is  be- 
lieved, was  met  by  some  villain  or  villains,  who  at- 
tempted to  rob  him,  on  his  making  some  resistance 
abused  him  very  cruely,  put  a  gag  into  his  mouth  and 
threw  him  into  the  canal.  His  hat  was  cut  in  two 
different  places,  a  great  coat  which  was  folded  up  and 
buckled  on  the  saddle  before  him  was  cut  through  all 
the  foldages,  and  his  saddle  bags  also  cut  in  many 
places.  There  were  several  marks  of  violence  upon 
him  when  found.     Who  the  perpoU'ators  are  is  not 


known,  but  hue  and  crys  are  sent  all  over  the  country 
to  take  up  every  suspicious  person." 

J.  OWBN. 


STOCKPOBT  StBBSTS  and  THXIB  ANTIQUrriES. 
(So.  76:)-778,  Avril  Isi  aad  8th  ; 
[792.]    The  old  Dispensary  on  Carr  Green  is  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  whi^  deserves  special  attention.    For 
the  origin  of  tliis  Samaritan  institution  we  are  in- 
debted  to   a   member   of    the    medical    profession. 
Founded  in  1792  under  the  distinguished  patronage  of 
Lady  Viscountess  Warren-Bulkeley,  it  lias  done  great 
service  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  our  poorer 
brethren.    It  has  been  recorded  the  medical  profession 
prescribed  gratuitously  for  the  poor,  setting  apart 
certain  hours  for  that  purpose.     It  was  soon  found 
that  the  sick  and  indigent  were  numerous,  and  that 
something  more  was  wanted.    The  ravages  of  various 
contagious  diseases,  alike  dangerous  to  the  houses  of 
rich  and    poor,  required  other  means  and  appliances 
to  give  a  full  check  to  their  progress.     In  addition  to 
this   there  were  numerous  accidental  injuries   and 
diseases  which  required  careful  treatment,  and  skilful 
appliances,  with    trained    attendants    and  constant 
supervision.  These  circumstances  suggested  combined 
action,  and  thus  the  embodiment  of  practical  charity 
manifested  itself  in  the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  local  charities.     In  the  year  1790,  Mr 
BrlscoU  (whose  portrait  was  presented  to  the  Infirm- 
ary by  the  late  Rector  of  Stockport,  and  now  hangs  in 
the  Boardroom,)  was  in  practice  as  a  surgeon.  Finding 
in  the  course  of  his  practice  and  professional  avocations 
there  were  many  families  who  were  unable  to  pay  for 
medical  attendance,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  prescribing 
gratuitously  for  the  poor,  and,  not  contented  with  the 
result  of  bis  own  individual  exertions,  he  obtained  the 
assistance  of  several  friends,  and  by  their  perseverance 
and  industry,  in  1792,  a  dispensary  was  founded  in 
premises  facing  Churchgate  and  Orchard-street,  now 
used  as  an  inn,  called  the  Grapes.     It  was  afterwards 
removed  to  premises  in  Grapes-street,  in  the  Hillgate, 
when  the  premises  known  as  the  Old  Dispensary  were 
created  especially  for  that  purpose  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, to  which  it  was  removed.     •*  It  is  a  handsome 
edifice  of  brick,"  says  a  local  writer,   "  having  emble- 
matical stone  figures    in    front;   the    windows  are 
formed  in  the  Gothic  style."    In  order  to  demonstrate 
its  utility,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  fact  tlmt  in  the 
year  1799  nine  fever  wards  were  added  to  tlio  build' 
ing,   which    stand   separate   from    tlie    Dispensary 
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erected  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Peter  l£ar»- 
laad,  Esq.,  the  founder  of  the  Stockport  Waterworks, 
who  also  erected  that  vast  block  of  buildings  known 
as  the  Park  Mills.     This  addition  was  made  during  a 
▼ery  violent  and  continued  epidemic  of  typhus  fever. 
At  that  time  the  medical  treatment  of  the  paupers  was 
through  the  dispensary,  and  continued  so  until  the 
new  Poor  Law  came  in  force  ;  the  overseers  of  the 
various  townships  within  their  radii  subscribing  an- 
nually on  their  account.    In  the  year  1819  the  late  Mr 
Flint  was  appointed  house  furgeon,  the  following 
gentlemen  forming  the  thon  medical  staff : — Mr  Peter 
Ashton,  M.D.,  consulting  physician ;   J.  £.  Killer,  as 
consulting  surgeon ;  and  Mr  Graham,  sen.,  as  surgeon. 
On  looking  over  a  donation  list  of  legacies,  &&,  of  £10 
and  upwards,  given  to  the  Dispensary  and  house  of 
recovery,  I  find  in  the  year  1814  Miss  Brightmore  gave 
£21 ;  in  1815  a  donation  of  £156  was  received  from 
Ave  subscribers ;  in  1816  two  individuals  made  a  dona- 
tion of  £215  15s ;  in  1818  John  Golyer,  Esq.,  made  a 
gift  of  £100 ;  in  1819, 29  persons  contributed  the  hand- 
some sum  of  £443  10s.     In  1821  a  desire,  which  had 
been  long  cherished  by  the  committee,  was  realised. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  it  was 
re«>lved  to  afford  the  public  of  the  town  of  Stockport 
an  opportunity  to  testify  their  loyalty,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  approaching  Cerenation  of  King  George  the 
Fourth,  by  subscribing  to  a  fund  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  surgical  wards  in  connection 
with  the  Dispensary.     A  sum  of  £177  Ss  was  thus  ob- 
tained, which  became  the  nucleus  of  a  hospital  or  in- 
firmary.    At  this  period  the   annual  subscriptions 
amounted  to  nearly  £700,  and  contrasts  favourably 
with  succeeding  efforts  when  the  increased  wealth 
and  importance  of  the  town  is  considered.     In  1822  a 
donation  of  £81  was  given  by  three  individuals ;  in 
1823  £110  was  received  from  two  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution; in  1824  Messrs  Christy,  lioyd  and  (^.sub- 
scribed 10  guineas ;  in  1825  a  donation  of  £50  was 
received  from  Wilbraham  Egerton,Esq.,  M.P. ;  in  1826 
Mr  James  Thorniley  lef t  a  legacy  of  £100,  and  after 
deducting  duty  and  other  expenses,  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  £10  3s,  it  left  a  net  balance  of  £89  17s  to  be 
added  to  the  funds,  in  addition  to  which  the  Hon.  F. 
M.Warren  made  a  donation  of  £50  for  current  expense^ 
in  1828  Thos.  Parker,  Esq.,  of  Warwick  Hall,  gave £500, 
uid  another  individual  £10 ;  in  1829  Mrs  Holland  gave 
£300 ;  in  1S30  Francis  Philips,  Esq.,  of  Bank  Hall,  for 
current  expenses,  sent  £21,  and  the  trustees  received 
from  Mrs  Holland's  residuary  estate  the  sum  of  £200 ; 
in  1833  the  Rev.  William  Fox  gave  a  donation  of  £50 ; 


and  in  1834  two  gentlemen  added  £71,  thus  making  * 
total  of  £727  15s,  obtained  by  special  effort  in  addition 
to  the  net  annual  subscriptions  of  the  general  public 
for  the  support  of  this  most  useful  institution.  A 
great  deal  of  the  eariy  success  of  this  movement  is  due 
to  the  late  Mr  Flint,  whose  energy  fostered  the  ample 
development  of  this  excellent  institution.  Its  early 
history  is  shrouded  in  considerable  obscurity  from  its 
commencement  up  to  the  year  1822,  from  which  period 
ample  materials  may  be  obtained.  A  complete  history 
is  very  desirable,  and  I  hope  in  **  Stockport  Ancient 
and  Modern  *'  the  history  of  this  Samaritan  institution 
may  be  amply  developed,  and  the  good  deeds  of  those 
who  now  rest  from  their  earthly  cares  may  not  be  for- 
gotten. In  the  year  1838  the  new  Infirmary  was 
erected,  and  the  old  Dispensary  was  merged  therein. 
Mr  Butterwor1.h,  in  bis  history  of  Stockport,  says 
the  expenses  mounted  up  to  £1,000  per  annum.  Of 
the  benefit  which  has  been  conferred  by  this  Dispen- 
aary  some  estimate  may  be  formed  when  we  find  up- 
wards of  2,000  patients  weie  admitted  from  the  25th 
of  Ueixh,  1824,  to  the  25th  6f  March,  1825,  the  prind- 
pal  part  of  whom  were  discharged  cured.  Other 
materials  are  in  my  possession,  but  it  would  require 
considerable  labour  to  ascertain  how  many  have  re- 
ceived the  inestimable  blessing  of  renewed  health  aod 
vigour  by  means  of  the  advice  given  and  medicines 
di«fpensed  within  thew  walls,  and  also  of  these  who 
found  succour  and  suppoi-bin  1.1ie  hour  of  bickness  and 
distress,  by  means  of  this  valuable  institution.  It 
remains  as  a  remembrancer  of  the  past,  and  when  first 
erected  was  surrounded  by  bright  green  fields  and 
verdant  meads,  which  are  now  covered  with  the  hives 
of  industry  and  cottage  houses  of  those  who  made 
Stockport  famous  as  a  manufacturing  town. 

RiDlVO  THB  StANO. 
(N«u784,  746.      Maroh  4  and  10.) 

[793.]  The  following  account  was  published  in  the 
<*  Archoeological  Album,"  about  1840 : — **  About  noen, 
when  labour  daily  and  usually,  refreshes  itself,  an 
uncommon  etir  was  observable  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  town  population,  something  like  what 
precedes  the  swarming  of  a  bee-hive.  By-and-bye 
appearances  took  a  more  definite  form,  and  a  number 
of  women  and  children  were  seen  crowding  together, 
shouting  and  clamouring,  and  rattling  with  sticks  and 
pans,  and,  in  short,  raising  a  most  intolerable  din,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  name  of  one  obnoxious  individual 
wa  s  ominously  heard.  The  chaiucteristics  ef  a  Scotdi 
mob  are  pretty  generally  know  before  and  since  the 
fateof  Captain  Porteous.    They  are  farious  and  for^ 
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midable,and  when  onoe  the  pmssiona  of  a  generally 
calm  and  prudent  race  are  excited,  be  it  to  lower  the 
price- of  meal,  or  to  cany  any  other  popular  purpose, 
it  requires  no  small  force  to  resist  or  modify  the  im- 
pulse. On  the  present  occasion,  rough-looking  men 
began  to  mix  with  the  screeching  multitude,  and  soon 
wera  visible  a  stout  |n»««  of  them,  armed  with  a  pitch- 
fork. The  idea  that  murder  was  about  to  be  com- 
mitted thrilled  the  blood  of  the  uninformed  spectators* 
and  their  terror  increased  when  they  witnessed  a 
fierce  assault  made  on  a  low  tenement  inhabited  by 
the  person  (a  shoemaker)  so  dreadfully  denounced, 
who  had  barely  time  to  lock  and  barricade  himself 
from  the  threatened  vengeance.  In  vain  ;  the  win- 
dows and  doors  were  smashed  and  battered  in,  and  a 
violent  tumult  took  place  in  the  interior.    Within  two 

minutes  the  culprit  was  dragged  eut,  pale  and  trem- 
bling, and  suppUcating  for  mercy.    But  he  had  shewn 
little  to  his  wretched  partner,  who,  with  a  blackened 
eye,  weeping  bitterly,  and  also  begging  them  to  spare 
her  unwoUby  spouse,  who,  she  was  sure,  would  never 
strike  her  again,  joined  her  pitiful  entreaties  to  his. 
The  ministiera  of  public  justice  were  inexorable — his 
sentence  wa9  pronounced,  his  doom  sealed.    The  por- 
tentous pitchfork  was  immediately  laid  horizontally 
from  tlie  shoulder  of  one  to  the  shoulder  of  another 
of  the  ablest  of  the  executioners,  who  thus  stood, 
front  and  rear,  with  tkt  standi  (the   shait)  between 
them.    Upon  this  narrow-bticked  horse  the  ofTender 
was  lilted  by  others,  and  held  on  by  supporters  on 
either  side,  so  that  dismounting  was  completely  out 
of  the  question ;  and  there  ho  sat  elevated  above  the 
rest  in  his  most  imcomfortable  and  unenviable  wooden 
saddle.    The  air  rung   with  yells  of   triumph    and 
vituperation.    Very  siight  arrangements  were  neces- 
sary, and  the  proceision  moved  on.    The  wife,  sur- 
rounded by  a  party  of  her  gossips,  was  compelled  to 
accompany  it ;  and  it  bent  its  course  toward  the  river 
side.    The  unmanly  fellow  who  had  provoked  this 
fate,  showed  by  his  terrors  that  he  was  just  one  of 
those  cowards  who  could  ill-treat  the  creature  who 
had  a  right  to  his  protection,  and  had  not  fortitude  to 
endure  an  evil  himself.    He  howled  for  compassion, 
appealed  by  name  to  his  indignant  escort,  and  prayed 
and  promised;  but  they  got  to  the  brink  of  that  clear 
and  deep  pool  which  mirrored  the  glittering  sun  above 
the  mill  weir  (or  eauldf  Scottice),and  there  the  bearers 
marched  boldly  in  before  they  tumbled  their  burden 
from  his  uneasy  seat.    Into  the  water  he  went,  over 
bead  and  ears,  and  rose  again  by  no  means  like  a 
giant  refreshed ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  re-appear  than 
a  powerful  grasp  was  laid  upon  him,  and  down  again 


he  was  plunged,  and  re-plunged,  with  unrelenting 
perseverance.  The  screams  of  his  distracted  wife  for- 
tunately attracted  the  attention  of  a  magistrate  (my 
revered  father),  whose  gardoi  shelved  to  the  edge  of 
the  stream  where  this  scene  was  enacting,  and  he 
hastened  to  interfere.  Had  he  not  done  so  life  pro- 
bably might  have  been  lost,  for  the  ruffian  was 
execrated  by  his  fellow-men  for  his  continued 
abuse  of  his  wife,  late  a  pretty,  healthful  maiden, 
now  a  pale-faced,  bruised,  and  ackly  matron,  and  one 
too  of  meek  and  unresisting  temper,  suffering  cruelty 
without  offence.  As  it  was,  the  populace  listened  to 
the  magistrate's  voice,  for  he  was  much  beloved  by 
them ;  and  giving  the  rascal  one  dash  more,  allowed 
him  to  crawl  to  the  bank  of  the  silver,  now  polluted, 
Tweed.  From  thence  he  was  hooted  the  whole  way 
te  his  house ;  and  so  salutary  was  the  effect  of  the 
day's  proceedings  on  the  half-drowned  rat  that  he 
never  more  misbehaved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
himself  liable  to  'ride  the  stang.'  " 

G.  T. 

Riding  thb  Black  Lad  at  Ashton. 

{So.  243.  272.  Apiil  29,  IfiBl,  May  1\  1^81.) 
[794.]  With  reference  to  Dr.  Hibbevt-Ware's  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  custom,  which  Mr  Burton  quoted 
in  [243],  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  read  the 
comments  on  it,  which  appear  in  Messi'S  Harland  and 
Wilkinson's  recently  pu^bhshed  **  Lancashii-e  Folk- 
Lore,"  p.  291 :— "  The  origm  of  riding  the  Black  Lad, 
here  suggested,  is  exceedingly  ingenious,  but  it  seems 
questionable  whether  liny  real  data  for  it  are  given  in 
the  single  passage  cited  from  the  rental  of  1422.  *  The 
Sour  Carr  Guld  Rode,  and  Uie  Stane  Ringes,'  taken  as 
they  stand,  may  mean  the  Guld-ruydmg,  or  ridding, 
as  a  piece  of  land  cleared  of  stumps,  &c.,  was  called; 
'  ex.  gr.  Hunt-i-oyd,  Orme-rod,  Blake-rod,  &c.  The  Stone 
Rings  may  be  a  piece  of  land  so  called.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  power  to  levy  penalties,  nor  even  of 
any  official  riding,  but  only  the  *  rode,'  not  road,  as  it 
has  been  interpreted,  but  ridded  land,  perhaps  cleared 
from   gulds   and   weeds,  no  less  than  from  stubs^ 

stumps,  and  stones." 

K.  E. 

Ci7BiO0S  Epitaphs. 

(No.  778.    AiriUS.) 
[795.]    A  tombstone  bearing  the  following  epitaph 
may  be  seen  in  the  Parish   Churchyard,   Mottram, 

Cheshire : — 

InM«m<H7  0f 

Lewii,  Sob  of  James  sxid  Muy  Brierley, 

Of  ValleT  Mill, 

Who  died  October  8rd,  1827, 

In  the  ISth  year  of  hi*  age. 
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Tboogh  onM  bniMlli  the  groond  hi*  tarpM  wM  Isid, 

Titt  QM  of  i>iir|{Boni  It  wns  thea««  nonvsyed  ; 

Vai.«  was  the  Mtaeme  to  bMe  the  impiniia  ihcfr, 

Tb0  body  lakoa— >fhnMi4  And  ooflki  toft. 

Te  wretfl^MS  tiho  rarktu  this  bArtwnms  trid«, 

Toar  eareoMt  in  tara  may  b*  eonv«j«d 

like  hia,  to  aoma  nnfcaUag  fiiiris«iii*a  t<y.m, 

Kor  aan  they  Joailj lueet  a beittr  doom. 

Old  Road,  Stockport  H.  B. 


Satubdat,  Mat  6th,  1882. 


A  OuATM  Woman. — JL  \>nw9  yoang  peaunt 
wouiaii,  liniig  one  hundred  leagaes  from  Pitris, 
where  her  hasband  had  gone  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, not  long  after  his  departure  received  news 
of  his  illness.  8he  determined  to  join  her  tick 
huabaud  at  onoe.  She  was  utterly  destitute.  To 
travel  by  rail  was  therefore  out  of  the  question,  so 
she  started  on  loot  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  just 
two  francs  in  her  pocket,  and  a  journey  of  one 
hundred  and  three  leagues  before  her.  Braring 
hardships  of  every  description,  sleeping.by  the  road- 
si>le  or  in  the  fields,  and  living  on  what  scrans  of 
food  she  could  obtain  on  the  way,  she  passed  on- 
ward, nothing  daunted,  for  the  city  where  her 
huitband  lay  ill.  She  had  lost  her  way  several 
times,  her  clothing  was  in  rags,  her  shoes  were 
gone,  but  her  courage  remained  undiminished, 
until  a  memorable  evening,  when,  foot-sore  and 
wenry,  she  found  herself  at  Oharentin,  when  siie 
Miink  down  in  the  street  overcome  by  her  sufferings, 
exiuiusted  for  want  of  food,  exclaiming,  softly, 
**  Mou  Dieu,  I  can  go  no  further !"  Mother  and 
child  were  conveyed  to  the  police  station,  revived, 
warmed  and  tended,  after  which  the  poor  woman 
related,  in  a  few  simple  words,  her  touching  story, 
seemingly  astonished  that  those  who  listened  to  her 
should  hare  been  moved  to  e|:press  admiration  for 
her  conduct.  From  that  time  her  hardships  were 
over ;  she  found  plenty  of  friends  who  were  willing 
to  help  her,  though,  unhappily,  her  husband  expired 
before  she  could  reach  him. 

AN  ARAB  uoojt.— Whue  exploring  tne  counrry 
east  of  the  Jordan,  the  Bev.  belah  Merrill  had  an 
amusing  experience  with  a  native  cook.    The  man 
was  one  of  those  cooks  who  judge  that  a  condiment 
which  isgood  for  one  dish  u  equaUy  good  for  all 
dishes.    The  exploring  party  found  that  every  dish 
tasted  of    allspice.    He  was  told  to  use  pepper 
instead ;  he  said  he  did  not  use  it.    The  pepper-box 
was  ordered  to  be  cleaned  out  and  some  freeh  pep- 
per put  in  it.    It  was  done.    Still  each  dish  tasted  ot 
aUspice.    Mr.  MerriU  examined  the  can  of  ungiound 
pepper,  and  found  it  to  be  allspice.    An  explanation 
di£losed  that  the  native  gentleman  who  htuX  pur- 
chased  the  stores  had  substituted  allspice  for  pep- 
per.   He  had  acted  in  accordance  with  Arab  taste, 
lor  a  native  uses  allspice   where  a  European  or 
American  uses  pepper.    The  cook  liked  the  tomato, 
nnd  in  his  professional  opinion  the  psrty  could  not 
liave  too  much  of  that  vegetable.    Every  dish  was 
flavoured  with  tomato.  The    mutton  was    cooked 
with  tomatoes,  the  meat  sauce  was  flavoured  with 
Ihem  ;  they  were  stewed  into  the  nee,  mixed  witli 


Notes. 

HiSTOST  OF  THX    STOCKPOBT  WaTKBWOSKS. 

[796.]    Following  on  this  matter  a  modem  writer 
says,  **  The  water  is  partly  obtained  from  artesian 
springs,  and  partly  from  the  River  Mersey.    A  water- 
w)ieel  of  78-horse-power,  and  a  steam  engine  SO-horse 
power,  in  conjunction  work  a  set  ef   three  double- 
acting  pumps,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  raise  the 
water  from  four  artesian  wells,  which  are  140  yards 
deep.    The  water  is  then  conveyed  to  the  reservoir  at 
Woodbank,  where  it  is  all  double-filtered  before  being 
supplied  to  the  town.  By  means  of  these  pumps  85,000 
gallons  of  water  have  been  raised  from  the  artesian 
wells  in  five  hours  at  a  time  of  scarcity,  and  having 
been  forced  into  the  Woodbank  Reservoir  to  undergo 
the  process  of  double-filtration,  it  was  again  forced 
into  the  pipes  which  supplied  the  town  with  water. 
There  is  also  a  reservoir  covering  about  seven  acres, in 
Portwood,   the  water  of   which  is  obtained  from  the 
Mersey,  at  a  bend  of    the  river   several    miles   from 
Stockport,  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  tunnels  into  the 
reservoir.    The   water  supplied  to  the   inhabitants  is 
dear  and  good,  and  abundant  in  quantity.    In  order 
to  convey  a  concise  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  cost  of 
this  philanthropic  undertaking,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
give  a  brief  outline  of  it.    At  a  place  called  Nab's 
Fool,  some  two  miles  distant  from  Stockport,  there  is 
a  reservoir  intended  to  supply  water  from  the  river  to 
Fark  Mills.    This  water  is  conveyed  by  the  high  level 
tunnel,  which  is  about  eight  feet  above  the  river,  pass- 
ing under   New  Zealand   Road,  into  a   reservoir   at 
Newbridgel  Lane  Mills,  which  goes  over  two  water- 
wheels,  the  second  one  being  the  property   of  the 
Waterworks  Company.    By  means  of  branch  tunnels 
it  is  again  collected  into  a  lower  reservoir,  and  keeps 
a  third  waterwheel  in  motion.   The  water  then  enters 
into  a  complete  set  of  tunnels  under  Newbridge  Lane, 
filling  the  sluices  there  situated  with  water ;  the  over- 
supply  is  conveyed  away  by  means  of  two  six-feet 
tunnds  under  the  bed  of  the  river  Mersey  into  Fort- 
wood   Reservoir.    These   tunnels  are  a   considerable 
distance  above  the  sluice  before  mentioned,  from 
which  water  is  supplied  to  the  factory  near  Millgate 
Hall,  for  many  years  occupied  by  Messrs  Lane,  and  by 
tunnels   divided  into  three   branches  the   mill  in  the 
park,  so  long  occupied  by  Mr  Andrew,  and  also  that 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  adjoining  the  new  bridge,  for 
the  puipose  ef  injection,  &c.  It  then  goes  to  the  Fark 
Mills,  and  by  means  of  tunneto  is  made  to  assist  in 
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keeping  in  motion  four  large  watorwheels,  the  race  of 
one  of  which   is  14  feet.      The   greater   proportion 
passes  into  a  waste  water  tunnel  near  the  new  Park 
Bridge,  and  thence  into  Portwood  Reservoir.    In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  is  a  supply  of  water  from  Stringer's 
Weir,  at  the  Vernon  Park,  where  there  is   a  paddle 
admitting   it  into  Stringer's  old   tunnel,  which   also 
passes  under  New  Zealand  Road,  aad  empties  itself 
into  the  lower  reservoir  at  Newbridge  Lane  Mills,  and 
runs  into  the  before-mentioned  tunnels,  there  supply- 
ing the  sluice  and  Park  Mills  with  water,  the  residue 
going  into  the  Portwood  Reservoir.    Below  the  water 
is  the  ancient  tunnel  which  conveyed  water  to  the  old 
com  mill  in  the  Park,  which  runs  in  nearly  a  straight 
line  across  to  a  bond  of  the  river  at  Newbridsfe  Lane 
where  there  Is  a  waste  gate,  it  then  turns  and  goes  to 
the  Newbridge  Lane  Mill  lower  reservoir,  and  having 
passed  over  the  wheel  there  it  falls  into  the  Newbridge 
Lane   tunnels,  and   finally  into    Portwood  Reservoir. 
Before  me  lies  a  map  of  this  complicated  system  of 
impounding  and   using  the  water  at   every   possible 
point.    The  remarkable  ingenuity  employed  in  elabor- 
ating   this    most    wonderful   scheme,   being  made 
apparent  by   a  strict  examination   tWoroof.    At  the 
Park  Mills  two  of  the  waterwhools  were  formerly  at 
least  150-horse  power,  which  in  1870  had  got  reduced 
to  about  100  in  consequence  of  the  silting  up  of  the 
bed  of  the  river,  50-horse  power  being  lost.    In  order 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  this  silting  up,  a  sto^jtcmont 
is  presented,  which  was  taken  in  January,  1794,  by 
Joseph  Lees,  showing  the  fall  from  the  bottom  of  the 
com  mill  to  the  fall  of  Mr  Brown's  weir,  that  is  oppo- 
site the  Grove  Mills,  lately  occupied  by  Messrs  Bowlas 
and  Co. ;  distance  852  yards  seven  inches  and  one- 
eighth.    From  the  top  of  Mr  Brown's  weir  to  the  top 
of  Mr  Collier's  { weir,  that  is  at  Weir  Mill4,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  owner.  Col.  Feraley,  distance  47 1  yards 
two  feet  five  inches  and  six-eighths;  fall,  five  feet  and 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch.    But  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1854,  the  wheels  begun  to  wade,  a  trial  was  made,  and 
it  was  ascertained  the  middle  yard  wheel  waded  two 
feet  six  inches,  and  the  corn  mill  wheel  two  feet  five 
inches  and  a  half.    The   delapidation    of   property 
occasioned  by  the  selfishness  of  those  who  used  the 
river  as  a  depot  for  cinders  and  rubbish  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned.    The  river  became  polluted  and 
filthy,  and  the  water  supply  quite   unfit  for  human 
consumption,   which   caused   the  Stockport   Water- 
works Company  to  seek  out  a  new  source  of  supply. 
Large  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  in  Lyme  Park, 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  there  is  also  an  additional  supply  from  the 


reservoirs  of  the  Manchester  Waterworks  <5ompany^ 
by  special  arrangement.  The  Portwood  Reservoir  has 
been  filled  up,  and  upon  the  site  is  the  Stockport  new 
Gasworks  and  Cattle  Market.  These  changes  have 
all  taken  place  in  the  brief  space  of  a  lifetime. 

E.  H. 
Ducking  Stools,  Pillobibs,  &c.,  of  Dshbyshirs. 
[797.]      Those  who  delight  in  turning  over  the 
musty  records  of  the  past,  frequently   meet    with 
entries  relating  to  the  construction  and  use  of  a  dis- 
graceful engine  of  punishment—- the  ducking  stool. 
The  right  of  inflicting  punishment  for  various  offences 
committed  within  their  jurisdiction  was,  in  the  middl* 
ages,  assumed  by  corporations  of  towns  and  lords  of 
the  manor.    Not  only  did  they  decide  that  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted,  but  they  took  upon  them- 
selves the  right  of  devising  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  inflicted.    Wo  have  already  shown  that  the 
brank  was  brought  into  requisition  by  some  authori- 
ties, so  we  now  point  out  another  mode  oF  punisli- 
ment  meted  out  to  those  who  could  n  •t  control  that 
unruly  member — the  tongue.  There  have  been  several 
ducking  stools  in  use  in  Derbyshire.    Writing  in  1712, 
Wooly,  referring  to  the  one  at  Derby,  tells  us  that 
**  over  against  the  church  steeple  (of  All  Saints')  is 
St.  Mary's-gate,  which  leads  down  to  the  brook  near 
the  west  side  of  St.  Werburgh's  Church,  over  which 
there  is  a  bridge  to  Mr  Osborne's  mill,  over  the  pool 
of  which  stands  the  ducking  stool."    This  was  re- 
paired in  1729  by  a  Thomas  Timmins,  whose  bill  runs 
thus: — 

To  ye  Cuckstool,  1  stoop  0  01  0 

2  Foot  and  ^  Joyce  for  a  Rayle  0  00  5 
Ja.  Ford,  jun.,  ^  day  at  Cuckstool  0  00  7 
So  many  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  premises 
that  the  exact  spot  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
degree  of  accunic}'.  There  are  no  remains  of  this 
ducking  stool  preserved.  The  Chesterfield  ducking 
stool  existed  until  about  the  close  of  last  century,  or 
early  in  the  present  one,  when  it  was  taken  down  by 
a  joiner  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Stocks — rather  an 
ominous  naone  associated  with  obsolete  engines  of 
punishment.  It  was  removed  to  his  yard,  in  Lord's 
Mill-yard,  where  it  remained  for  a  couple  of  years,  by 
which  time  it  was  completely  rotted  away.  Mr 
Walton,  of  Chesterfield,  states  that  his  father  (who 
died  in  1856  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years)  remem- 
bered its  removal,  and  also  states,  on  the  autliority  of 
an  old  inhabitant  of  Chesterfield,  that  it  was  last  used 
about  the  year  1790.  Ordinarily  one  w  two  "  duck- 
ings '*  of  the  victim  was  all  that  was  inflicted,  but  the 
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ant  woman  who  underwent  the  punishment,  having 
Uiiod  such  very  btul  language  and  sworn  terribly  on 
emerging  from  the  water  the  second  time,  was  again 
immersed,  and  this  time  brought  up  again  cooled  and 
penitent.  The  ducking  stool  was  located  at  the  Silk 
Mill  Dam,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  on  the  comer 
immediately  beneath  the  County  Prison  (previously 
the  House  of  Correction).  This  consisted  of  a  rough 
strong  chair  attached  to  one  end  of  a  beam,  which 
worked  on  a  pivot  on  a  post  bedded  into  the  ground 
at  the  edge  of  the  dam,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  at 
Broadwater.  It  was  brought  into  requisition  on  the 
authority  of  a  magistrate.  The  last  person  who  dis- 
charged this  duty  was  Samuel  Watts,  master,  or 
**  keeper  ''*  (as  he  was  then  called)  of  the  Poor  House, 
who  was  assisted  in  his  duties  by  the  local  constables. 
During  the  latter  part  of  its  existence  it  was  prin- 
cipally employed  to  pimish  refractory  paupers.  The 
woman  was  placed  in  the  chair,  her  arms  drawn  back- 
wards, a  bar  placed  across  her  back  and  in  front  of 
her  elbows,  so  that  she  was  literally  *<tou8ser;" 
another  bar  to  hold  her  upright,  and  cords  to  tie  her 
in,  and  she  wa.s  then  powerless,  and  obliged  to  submit 
to  whatever  degree  of  punishment  her  tormentors 
might  think  fit  to  inflict  upon  her.  During  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third  we  find  that  Thomas  de 
Chaworth  claimed  a  park  and  right  of  free  warren  at 
Alfreton,  with  the  privilege  of  not  having  only  a 
gallows,  but  a  tumhrdl  and  pillory.  At  that  time,  and 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  Chaworths 
were  a  family  of  considerable  importance  in  Derby, 
shire,  and  held  several  manors  besides  that  of  Alfre- 
ton. There  is  no  doubt  that  these  terrible  engines  of 
punishment  were  used  at  other  places  in  Derbyshire 
besides  those  named.  In  a  preceding  sentence  we  re- 
ferred to  the  existence  of  the  pillory  at  Alfreton.  This 
instrument,  employed  for  punishing  men,  was  a 
stretch-neck,  and  was  generally  of  the  form  of  a 
capital  T.  The  crossbar  was  cut  across,  and  perfora- 
tions in  it  admitted  the  head  of  the  culprit  and  a 
hand  on  each  side.  This  was  introduced  into  use 
during  the  reign  of  the  first  Edward,  when  it  was 
enacted  that  every  pillory  should  be  made  of  sufficient 
strength,  so  that  execution  might  be  done  upon 
offenders  without  peril  to  their  bodies.  The  pillory 
was  abolished  in  this  country  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
dated  June  30th,  1837. 

J.  PoTTBR  Briscok,  F.R.H.S. 
Nottingham. 

CuBious  Epitaphs. 
[798.]  I  forward  you  a  few  more  odd  epitaphs, culled 
from  various  sources : — 


I.  Sir  J  hn  Txollop. 
Ma'>«  th  M  tUmM  roll  up  ; 
Whra  Oo  I  iili«ll  (like  my  aool  up. 
My  b«d7  ■hall  fill  thtr  hol«  vp 

In  St.  Pxraa's,  Gantsrbitbt. 
Tooek  not  th«  gr  >▼«,  my  bvuM,  uor  yofe  the  da<t, 
Bat  let  tLls  ttout ,  whidi  •tand^.  be  r\*tt«Q  Ant. 

By  an  Aftrotiox\tk  Wire,  on  Hxe  HatsAVD. 
O,  cniel  Death  I  hov  oould  yi'ii  beeo  unkind. 
As  10  take  he  befbie,  and  J<  avi*  mm  briiiDd ; 
Ton  ahoaid  have  takea  both  of  u$  If  e«k«r,  ^ 

Whioh  aoald  h<i\e  bean  mere  a,<reeabl«  lO  ibe  ■orrivor* 

OM  a  ToMBSTOMB,  DC  BnCKINOHAXaWOlB. 

Beheld  thli  alien*  mrave,  which  doth  embraoe 
A  Tirtitocu  wUo,  vith  hachel's  loyely  faoe, 
Gkr»h's  obedieuoa,  I^y*  ia'n  opt  b  beurt, 
Martiia'a  good  aeuae,  and  Mary*a  better  part. 

Sir  Henry  Walton  wrote  the  following,  in  Latin,  for 

his  own  tomb  :— 

Here  lies  the  firaf.  anchor  of  ihla  i^entenee : 
The  Iteh  of  Dii>i>Tittttii>u  will  piofe 
Theaoabor  theei.arch. 
Inqnire  hi«  name  elaewhere. 

On  A  TAW7RB. 

Ooa  works  w  nden  n  iw  nud  then ; 
There  lie«  a  lav3er,  dy'd  au  h  neat  man 

On  Oxb  Ukkhown. 
All  yon  th»t  now  my  tomb  doth  see, 
Ja<(t  as  I  nm  no  moat  you  be ; 
Ti  ink  ou  God,  and  ain  refreiu, 
WoJoome  ae*th.  this  world  Is  Tain. 

St.  Alphage,  London  Wall.     On  Samuel  Brewer,  of 

the  Inner  Temple,  gentleman,  who  died  March  IOth» 

1684:— 

World,  af'ioa  1— Ft i«n'lB,  adienl— Life,  adien  I  bnt  hoping  for 
a  better  after  thi<t,  only  throagh  the  met  its  and  mediatioa  oToar 
bleaaed  SaTionr  Jeena  Chriat. 

On  Dbatr. 

Death  Is  a  flahennan  ;  the  world  we  ace 
Hia  fl«h-poiHl  if>,  and  we  the  flMhee  be ; 
Be  someiime.<i,  angler>like,  doth  with  n-i  (lay. 
And  slyljr  t%kes  as  ece  t«y  one  away  ; 
Diseases  are  the  mnrthering  hooks  which  he 
Doth  eat  oh  us  wi  h  ;  ibe  bait  mortality, 
VVhioh  we,  i  oor  silly  fish,  deveor,  till  atraok. 
At  last  too  late,  wo  fe«il  the  bit' or  hook ; 
At  oth-r  times  he  brings  his  net,  and  then 
At  oDoe  sweeps  ap  wh(de  citiea  full  of  luen. 

Wilmslow.  J.  G. 

The  Cuckoo. 

[799.]    It  is  a  popular  saying  in  Cheshire  that  "  th^ 

first  time  you  hear  or  see  the  cuckoo  on  its  arriral  in 

this  country,  if  you  have  any  money  in  your  pocket, 

you  will  have  money  in  your  pocket  all  the  year 

through."     I  both  saw  and  heard  the  cuckoo  for  th» 

first  time  this  year,  on  last  Sunday ;  it  was  in  the 

vicinity  of  Ettiley  Heath.     The  following  lines  ar» 

illustrative  of  the  cuckoo's  short  stay  in  this  coun. 

try: — 

The  onckoe  O'^mes  in  April, 
1  h«  OQokoo  sings  in  May, 
The  OQokoo  s^ngs  in  Jane  ; 
And  in  July  flies  away. 

Sandbach.  L.P. 
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iStepUes. 

Stockfost  Streets  and  their  Antiquities. 
(No.  778.  793.    April 8th  luid  25th.) 
[800.]    EEaving  given  the  locality  of  Cheadle  Road 
and  Cheadle  Heath,  we  must  now  return  to  Little 
Underbank,  which,  being  a  portion  of  the  older  part 
of  the  town,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  a  large  amount 
of  antiquarian  lore  would  be  forthcomiRg ;  but  it  has 
been  discovered  no  records  have  been  kept  of  the 
.gradual  changes  which  have  taken  place,  so  we  must 
be  content  with  what  can  be  gleaned  from  records  in 
our  own  possession.  Let  us,  then,  re-commence  at  the 
Black  Boy,  which,  before  it  was  rebuilt,  projected  for- 
ward a  considerable  distance,  forming  a  dangerous 
Angle,  known  as**  Dangerous  Corner."  In  1825  this  pub- 
liC'house  was  kept   by  Mrs   Sarah  Pollitt.      Some 
curious  caverns  cut  in  the  rock  at  the  rear  of  the  pre- 
mises still  remain,  and,  it  is  supposed,  were  used  as 
cellars  for  the  beer  and  spirits.      When  the  alteration 
was  effected  considerable  space  was  gained  by  setting 
back  the  new  buildings,  thus  preventing  tlie  recur- 
rence of  accidents.      Next  to  these  prenuses  Mr  G. 
Birkin,  tailor  and  draper,  decked  the  outer  man,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr  Thomas  Bamber,  until  the  pre- 
mises were  demolished.      The  tinman  and  brazier's 
establishment  now  occupied  by  Mr  Edward  Mace  was 
used  for  the  same  business  in  1817,  for  we  then  find 
Mr   Solomon  Stephenson  carried  on  business  there 
xiearly  24  years,  and  the  business  was  conducted  by 
his  widow  a  short  time,  whom  Mr  Mace  succeeded. 
The  modern  pedestrian  will  be  surprised  to  find  the 
gBtQf  which  was  formerly  an  open  passage  forming 
the  means  of  egress  from  the  Angel  Yard  by  the 
Coberg  Steps,  has  disappeared.     It  was  much  used 
by  the  inhabitants  before  the  erection  of  the  new  steps 
by  Mr  Turner  a  little  further  on,  whicli  were  opened 
to  the  public  on  the  8th  of  January,  1830.      All  the 
property  in  this  block  bears  the  mj,rk  of  considerable 
antiquity.    On  those  steps  was  the  office  of  Mr  Thos. 
Hudson,  solicitor,  whose  name  we  find  recorded  in  the 
directory   of   1816,   1817,   and    1825.      His  strange 
Tagjiries  often  formed  the  subject  of  conversation 
with  the  gossips  of  that  period.      He  engaged  in  an 
expensive  lawsuit  with  a  near  relative,  and  lost  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money.    Some  affidavits  he  mode 
are  still  in  existence  ;  although  more  than  50  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  transaction  to  which  they  refer 
have   transpired,  they  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  history  of  some  of  our  townsmen  long  since  de- 
parted.   A  number  of  dwellings  existed  on  those  steps 
which   were   occupied  by  persons   of   disreputable 
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character,  and  a  journey  up  that  way  after  dark  was 
dangerous   and  difficult,  on  account  of  the  intense 
darkness  of  the  place.     Just  on  the  top,  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  there  was  a  large  room,  which  was  used  as 
a  night  school,  where  the  children,  who  then  went  to 
work  at  a  tender  age — to  billy  piecing  and  other 
similar  employments — were  sent  to  learn  after  a  day 
of  arduous  toil.      At  that  time  night  schools  were  in 
great  request,  and  exceeded  the  day  scliools  in  num- 
bers very  considerably.      Proceeding  forward,   and 
passing  Mr  Williiimson's  hat  shop,  which  has  been  so 
used  since  1825  by  that  gentleman  and  his  predeces- 
sors, we  find  the  site  of  the  premises  wiiich  tradition 
tells  us  were  occupied  as  a  lock-up  for  the  town,  where 
Mr  Constable  Birch  ruled  the  roost,  after  the  use  of 
the     dungeon     in     Mealhouse     Brow,     or     more 
properly    Dungeon   Brow,  hod    been    discontinued. 
It  was  also   used   as  a   place   of   confinement    for 
debtors  by  tlie  sheriff's  oificers,  until  they  could  be 
removed  to  Cliestcr  or  Lancaster,  as  required.    We 
must  not  omit  t»  mention  the  premises  of  Mr  William 
Turner,  originally  built  for  a  distillery  on  the  site  just 
named,  which  was  successfully  carried  on  tliere  a 
number  of  years,  but  from  some  cause  it  was  discon- 
tinued, and  iias  since  been  let  as  an  iron  warehouse 
and  also  a  gasfitter's  establishment.      A  little  further 
on   was   a   beerhouse,  which   came   into  existence 
when  the  Beerhouse  Act  first  came  into  operation. 
Its  sign  was  **  Liibour  in  vain,"  a  picture  represent- 
ing a  nigger  in  a  tub  of  water,  ov^r  which  a  woman 
bent,  with  scrubbing-brush  in  hand,  trying  to  scrub 
him  white,  with  Uie  motto,  **  Vain  is  the  thought,  tlie 
labour  vain  ;  you  nothing  for  your  pains  will  gain." 
The  place  was  afterwards  known  by  the  euphonious 
title  of  the  Bla^  Pig  for  some  years.      A  little  further 
on  is  a  curious  shop,  which  has  been  rebuilt,  as  many 
of  the  ver}'  old  houses  in  this  locality  have  been 
Connect3d  with  this  place,  an  incident  occurred  some 
years  ago  showing  the  sagacity  of  tlie  feline  race. 
One  evening,  at  dusk,  the  then  proprietor  of  this 
shop  was  standing  behind  his  counter,  for  business 
was  over,  and  he  was  mentally  noting  the  various 
articles  in  which  he  dealt  which  required  replenish- 
ing, when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  extraordi- 
nary conduct  of  his  cat.    It  would  not  let  him  rest. 
Mewing  and  looking  piteously  in  his  face,  it  made  off 
towards  the  cellar  door,  whero  a  largo  quantity  of 
leather  Wiks  stored.      When  there,  she  jumped  upon 
it  and  went  under  it,  and  wh  it  he  saw  induced  him  to 
remove  some  of  the  leather,  and  he  found  a  boy  con- 
cealed there,  who  wouli  be  from  12  to  14  /oirs  ot 
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age.  On  being  interrogated  as  to  how  and  why  he 
came  there,  he  made  an  excuse,  sajdng  he  had  no 
money  to  pay  for  lodgings,  and  no  home  to  go  to,  and 
he  had  crept  in  there,  intending  to  remain  during  the 
night.  The  worthy  shopkeeper,  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  replies  he  made,  inflicted  summary  punish- 
ment •n  the  offender,  making  him  remember,  no 
doubt,  the  virtue  of  a  good  piece  of  leather,  and  that 
a  bed  of  some  other  material  would  have  been  far 
more  preferable.      It  was  suspected  the  lad  belonged 

to  a  gang  of  thieves,  and  that  a  very  serious  robbery 
would  luive  been  perpetrated  had  not  this  little  inci- 
dent eccurred.  Near  this  place  was  the  shop  of  Mr 
Hugh  Ruddock,  locksmith,  who,  in  the  directory  for 
1832,  1836,  and  1851,  is  described  as  of  IS.  Little 
Underbank.  Ho  was  one  of  Stockport's  old  veterans 
who  had  fought  under  the  British  flag  during  the 
wars  with  Fi*ance.  We  now  come  to  the  premises  so 
long  occupied  by  Mr  H.  Lambert,  auctioneer,  who  a 
few  yeara  ago  went  to  America.  His  father,  Mr  W* 
Lambert,  carried  on  business  as  a  printer  and  auc- 
tioneer, his  place  of  business  being  in  the  premises  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  adjoining  Mr  Claye's 
shop,  whose  father  was  then  located  in  the  Hillgate, 
He  was  a  man  who  obtained  considerable  popularity. 
The  late  Mr  Charles  Button,  printer,  Turner's  Steps, 
served  his  apprenticeship  to  Mr  Lambert.  He  was  a 
man  who  struggled  hard  to  gain  a  position  in  society, 
and  obtained  a  large  share  of  the  printing  in  the 
town ;  but,  not  being  as  steady  as  he  might  have  been* 
he  died  at  an  early  age.  £.  H. 

CuKious  Grave  neab  Routley. 
(^o  768.    April  28.) 

The  peculiar  Maltese  cross  en  the  hillside  of  Wemeth 
Low  was  placed  there  by  the  Vicar  of  Chadkirk,  in 
commemoration  of  William  Swann,  who  was  acci- 
dentally killed  by  his  horse  while  coming  from  that 
stone  quarry  witli  a  load  of  sandstone.  He  was  killed 
on  Uie  very  rpot  where  the  Maltese  cross  is  fixed ; 
he  was  not  buried  there ;  he  was  buried  at  the  Stock- 
port Borough  Cemetery.  His  name  was  William 
Swann,  not  Swain,  as  stated  in  last  week's  paper. 

W.  B. 


Saturday,  May  13th,  1882. 


i't>9v  who  presume  most  in  prosperity  are  soonest 
subject  to  despair  in  adversity. 

Tko  man  who  steps  out  of  his  way  to  injurs 
»n«»ther,  deserves,    and  will   surely  meet,  with  ro- 

liiHiiot  becoming  to  turn  from  friends  in  nd- 
voi  .iity,  but  then  it  is  for  those  who  have  bttskcil  m 
iiM  •iifmliiiiH  of  their  jtrofipeiity  to  iidhere  to  lh«iii. 
>:<•  jitM  WHH  ever  »•«  foolish  h»  to  helect  the  unioiui' 
j.iii.t'  lor  thuir  liit;]i(lj{ 


CuBioemBS  of  Xatubal  Hiotokt. — ^Pisd  Bibz>8. 

[802.]  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  birds  of 
kinds  which  are  usually  of  a  dark  hue,  having  wkit» 
feathers.  Im  Scitnce  Gossip  for  this  montk  several  ia- 
stances  of  sparrews  having  white  feathers  in  their 
plumage  are  recorded,  and  in  the  back  B«mb«rs  •f 
that  periodical  instances  of  starlings  occurring  witli 
pied  coats  are  given.  A  naturalist  friend  ef  min* 
saw  a  pied  sparrow  for  four  consecutive  years  near 
Nottingham.  Another  friend  saw  one  with  white 
wings  OB  Carlton  Road  last  year.  The  members  of 
the  Nottingham  G.R.S.  Naturalists'  Society  have 
occasionally  reported  the  appearance  of  pied  blacks 
birds  and  starlings,  and  eno  of  them  has  seem  a  reek 
with  white  feet  and  wing-tips.  In  1880  er  1881  (I 
am  net  sure  which  year),  Mr  Whitaker  captured  a 
pure  white  jay  bird  at  Mansfield.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  other  instances  recorded  of  pied  birds  which  have 
been  seen,  not  only  in  Notts.,  but  in  Cheshire. 
Nottingham.  j.  F.  b. 

CiTBIOUB  EPITAFHfl. 

[803.]    We  gather  the  following  from  a  contem- 
porary: — 

A  Welsh  inscription  in  Douglas  Cemetery : — 

0,  fftban  tl«8 1  in  itenr  in  fa  ddae  h  i  brofi  'r  oirpan  v^t, 
Naeaoitd  yfed ;  'nedodd  fry  yn  U*m,  i  bUth  serapU^n  tmr. 

<^h.  pretty  iafiiBt  1  to  cur  eArih  he  eame  to  taete  the  Roor  onp. 
Befosed   t<i  drink:   sniillng,  he  took  hU  tX^hi  aboTo,  te  be 
anovg  (be  pnre  reraphiaun. 

A  gravestone  bears  tke  following  verse : — 

^o  h»rae  dear  ohildren,  f>hed  no  tetn, 
For } on  I'v^  Ut oared  many  years; 
But  itov  I'm  oome  to  i-ske  my  lest. 
In  tirao  iierere  lo  follow  next. 

In  Onchan  ChurcJiyard  :— 

1  lK)a):1il.  thfa  grafe  in  my  d«y, 
Not  to  be  opeaed  te  the  JTudgmetit  D«y« 
,  "When  the  Ja>*Ke  will  oome  wnd  Klory  orown. 
The  dead  will  hear  the  tvnmpet  ii«and. 

In  the  burial-ground  attached  to  Ballure  Chapel  >— 

Jvetly  leapected  are  interrod  here  the  remains  of  Anne 
Stowell,  tditu  Brown,  wifn  of  Thomas  gtowell,  who  diad  on  th« 
17th  day  ef  Jalj.  1788.  aged  44  yeais,  and  waa  the  mother  ef  IS 
sens  and  one  danghter. 

May  thvy  like  ber  tht.ir  time  employ. 
And  m««t  her  in  the  realms  (rf  jey. 

If  her  sons  and  daughter  did  employ  their  tisie  aa 

recommended,  there  must  have  been  a  vast  increase 

in  the  population. 

The  following  epitaph  is  from  St.  Julian's  Church, 
Shrewsbury : — 
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lbs  1^^f«w«***«  of  Hear;  Oorper.  nf  thin  imriRh, irh'«  I>eeeMs-x1 
April  11,  1091,  i>B4  Aiiti«  his  wife.  «ho  to  lowed  him  ib«  next 
day  mfwr. 

>^  «  MftB  Mil  «if«  Wediled  »r  irt^ 

CoBJiiyiitd  fo/  ij'e.  lu  b*<a  ol  doa(. 

Velcbvd  ciir  1  •• »  brMth  >Iere  w«  rem  tf  n^ 

ho  BMr,  ih^  t  Dw:h  'i  iJI  rtii«  w«  niiut. 

^h*  jii.t  »  w  old  A  doub  e  pr.i6  ihi^  gny  dolh 

TMbu41>  ivold  Slide. 

If  TO«  ere  «i»«  ktep  it  In  mlod 

Im  Greyfriars*  Churchyard,  Edinburgh,  of   which 

a  inteiestiiig    account    was  recently  published,  tho 

moBumient  to  George  Horiot,  "Gingling  Geordie," 

the  favourite  of  James  VI.,  and  founder  of  Heriot's 

HospUal,  bears  a  long  inscription  in  Latin,  of  which 

the  foUowinif  is  a  metrical  translation : — 

Pe«N»n>rer,  wt  o  nrt  wt>«.  ho'ia«  kn-vw  vheoo}  ym  ar  ■, 
Wh  i  yon  *re  «h«i  y  n  hi  «  u*  b< . 
LHe,  ff-'ta  of  l><>«ith  •  D«e'*i.  Rite  of  Mfe  tome, 
fioiedta'^b  <  f  death  ^vi-*<  jife  e:eruMlly, 
T**tte^-^Ti>,  Ah  )»'Tdr  >ir3vh    «•«  fr.irn  the  nlr. 
White  U«e  rhou  mayet.  >h  mU  jor  d«H  h  piepere. 

Ed. 

[804.]  There  diod  at  Primrose  Cottage,  High 
Wycomba,  Bucks.,  on  March  24th,  1837,  Mr  John 
Guy,  »gf>d  64.  He  was  a  native  of  Gloucestershire, 
and  Was  possessed  of  considerable  property.  His  re- 
mains wore  interred  in  a  briclc  grave  in  the  grave- 
yard of  Hughenden  Church.    On  a  marble  slab  on 

the  coffin  14  incised : — 

He»e  withoQ^  a«n  or  ehroul.  d>th  Ha.  •>•  rt>»ei*'l  wl^h  %  pall. 
JohQ  On/.    K  ^rn  M»y  17ih  1  /78 ;  died  M  .roh  24  h.  iai7. 
While  on  his  gravestone  are  these  lines : — 
In  A  enfHa  made  wi  h  tot  a  n<ii1. 

Wita  nta  nhroivl  Iifs  ]\m\m  to  hlle ; 
Jo.*  vhat  can  pwnip  or  na  »w  hvnil, 
Or  v^lver  pa  1 1  >  iiTrell  th<i  pride. 

The  grave  and  coffin  were  made  more  than  a  year 
before  they  were  brought  into  requisition;  the  in- 
acriptions  were  written  by  him.self;  he  gave  the 
order  for  his  funeral;  and  wrapped  in  papers  five 
shillings  f  r^r  each  of  his  bearers.  Tlie  coffin  is  said  to 
have  looked  more  like  a  piece  of  cabinet  work  adapted 
for  a  drawing-room  rather  than  a  receptacle  for  a 

corpse. 

Nottingham.  J-  P-  15- 


UniHQ  THB  STAIf«. 
(Noe.  784,745.  Miroh  4  and  10.) 
[805.]  In  continuation  of  this  subject  a  corre- 
spondent writing  to  the  Leeds  Mercury  says : — **  This 
ancient  provincial  custom  is  still  eccsisionally  ob- 
served in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire,thoughby  no  moans 
80  frequently  as  it  was  formerly.  It  is,  no  doubt,  in- 
tended to  expose  and  ridicule  any  violent  quarrel 
between  man  and  wife,  and  more  particularly  in  in- 


stances where  the  pusillanimous  husband  has  suffered 
himself  to  bo  beaten  by  his  virago  of  a  partner.  A 
case  of  this  description  will  bo  found  fully  repro- 
sented  in  the  above  work,  where  a  party  of  boys,  so- 
sumiog  the  office  of  public  censors,  are  "  riding  tho 
stang."  This  is  a  pole,  supported  on  the  shoulders  of 
two  or  more  of  the  lads,  across  which  one  of  them  is 
mounted,  beating  an  old  kettle  or  pan  with  a  stick. 
He  at  the  same  time  repeats  a  speech,  or  what  they 
term  a  **  nominy,"  which,  for  the  sake  of  detailing 
tlio  whole  ceremony,  is  here  subjoined : — 

Wtth  «  rATi,  t'ln,  tan, 
Oix  my  old  Un  ftan, 

M's and  her  ({ood  man ; 

tilie  bang*d  hira,  ebe  biKii'd  hira, 

Fr..-  bf-ending  a  penny  when  he  »>tood  in  need  ; 

8ne  up  witn  «  rhrae-fopted  at-vil, 

Fh-«  struck  him  mo  h<*rd,  mh-I  ah  ■  o  it  no  ilo'^p, 

Tiil  ihe  bioo>l  lan  down  like  n  ne •  etnok  hiie.  p 

"Feronia"  contributes  the  following  observations 

on  the  derivation  of   the   word  **  stang"  : — "  I  am 
rather  amused  that  I  should  have  anything  to  say  on 

this  subject,  because  the  cu.stom  which  more  imme- 
diately brings  it  into  consideration  is  one  from  which 
every     right-thinking     person     must    instinctively 
shrink,  because  '  hatred  stirreth  up  strife,  but  love 
covereth  all  sins,  and  I  have  fortunately  never  fcen  or 
heard  tho  pandemonium  of  a  stang-riding.    Reading 
Mr  Cumming's  note,  however,  in  CLXV.,  as  to  the  do- 
rlvation  of  the  word  '  stang,'  set  me  thinking  upon 
that  subject.     I  have  known  my  late  father,  when 
any  of  our  cows  have  been  found  guilty  of  going 
through  the  gap  of  a  quick-set  hedge,  fasten  a  stout 
rail  or  pole  around  her  neck,  to  hang  horizontally  in 
front,  and  thereby  hinder  her  from  going  through 
the  hedge,  and  that  rail  or  pole  he  called  a  *  stang.' 
I  have  seen  people  whose  fields  of  hay  lay  near  the 
farm-buildings  carry  the  hay  into  the  barn  by  means 
of    two  stout  poles,   and  those  poles  were   called 
'stangs.'     Again,  when  people  have  been  suffering 
inteaso  pain— «s  that  of  a  gathering  in  the  hand, 
where  the  pain  shoots  up  into  the  arm — I  have  heard 
them  say,  *  It  .strings  right  up  my  arm.'    From  this 
I  take  it  that  the  word  'stang'  is  simply  the  word 
'sting'  in  the  past  tense,  to  sting  being  to  put  to  in- 
tense pain  or  torture,  and  that  stang  bears  the  same 
relation  to  sting  and  stung,  as  rang  does  to  ring  and 
rung.     But  that  whilst  we  retain  the  word  'rang,' 
'stang'  has  disappeared  from  polite  literature,  pro- 
bably from  the  opprobrium  cast  upon  it  by  the  cus- 
tom in  question,  which  was  doubtless  gone  through  on 
purpose  to  give  pain  to  the  offender,  the  writer  on 
'  riding  the  stang,'  in  CLXIY.,  saying  that  such  people 
generally  left  the  district ;  Uiey  wero  unable  to  bear 
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the  'sting/  and  so  left  the  place,  and  that  one  poor 
man  hanged  himself — ho  was  stung  to  death.  If  we 
examine  the  two  other  ciises  I  have  mentioned,  we 
shall  find  that  pain  is  indicated  in  both.  Imagine  the 
feelings  of  the  poor  cow,  both  physically  and  men- 
tally, as  she  stands  trying  to  push  her  way  through 
ttie  hedge  to  the  tit-bit  of  rich  green  clover  on  the 
other  side,  but  which  she  fails  to  reach  on  account  of 
the '  stang*  in  front  of  her.  The  pain  of  carrying  h^Y 
by  means  of  poles  will  no  doubt  make  the  hands  and 
arms  *  sting,"  hence  the  word  *  stang'  applied  to  the 
poles.  J.  8." 

[806.]  Another  correspondent  gives  the  following  : 
"  It  would  appear  that  riding  the  stang  was  a  sort  of 
institution  common  alike  to  England  and  Scotland. 
In  the  north  of  Scotland  I  have  myself  assisted  to 
carry  a  faithless  liusband  upon  the  *stang.'  After  the 
young  men  of  the  village  had  arranged  the  proceed- 
ing, they  met  at  a  place  appointed  after  darkness  set 
in,  and  marched  to  the  house  of  the  culprit.  If  he 
had  gone  to  bed  ho  was  dragged  from  it  and  placed 
astride  upon  the  pole  witli  a  blanket  around  him.  In 
this  plight  ho  was  carried  through  the  village,  his 
bearers  chanting  in  chorus  doggerel  versos,  setting 
forth  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  offence.  The  word 
stang  or  sting  is  applied  to  a  lon^  pole  used  by  boat- 
men in  the  north  of  Scotland  to  propel  their  boat 
across  rapid  rivers.  The  boatman  stands  in  them 
drawing  the  sting  or  pole  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
close  under  the  stem,  then  thrusting  it  to  the  bottom, 
wliile  he  allows  it  to  slip  through  his  hands  to  its 
full  length,  then  drawing  it  in  again  exactly  as  a  bee 
thrusts  its  stin;;'  out  and  in.  J.  T. 

Stockport  Streets  and  tubir  Antiquities. 
(No.  792  800.    Ap  11  ^,MAy  6.) 

[807.]  The  last  house  on  this  side  of  the  street  is 
the  public-house  at  the  bottom  of  Mealhouse  Brow, 
ftnd  fronting  Little  Underbank,  and  now  known  as 
the  Albion,  Betty  Wardle,  was  the  hostesss 
for  a  long  series  of  years  of  the  Rising 
Sun,  but  neither  the  house  nor  its  mistress  are 
honoured  with  a  place  in  the  directories  of  the  period. 
But  they  are  only  things  of  ephemeral  fame.  At  this 
house  a  circumstance  occurred  which  has  rendered 
Stockport  famous  in  all  time.  Of  course,  it  will  bo 
easily  seen  the  present  erection  is  comparatively  a 
new  building.  The  old  one  was  anything  but  attrac- 
tive, being  a  low,  dirty-looking  place ;  for  in  days  of 
yore  it  was  a  famed  place  of  resort  for  the  butchers 
and  country  farmers,  whore  many  a  comical  incident 
was  enacted.  One  of  these  occurred  on  the  27th  of 
Veftmbcr,  1.^84,  when  JenatfaMi  Thatcher,  a  farmer. 


near  Stockport,  who  was  one  of  those  who  had  a  most 
decided  objection  to  "  go  up  to  be  taxed,"  sot  out 
from  his  house  riding  on  his  cow  Gush,  in  order  that 
he  might  evade  the  horse  tax,  which  had  recently 
been  enacted.  A  great  sensation  was  created  at  tho 
time  by  thii*  incident.  Mr  Shuttleworth,  a  native 
artist,  commemorated  the  scene  on  canvas,  and  Mr 
Bentley,  a  native  engi-aver,  produced  an  engraving 
which  was  so  successful  that  it  became  a  topic  of 
conversation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  merriment  to  Mr  Pitt  and  his 
friends.  In  Mr  Heginbotham's  History,  Part  L,  page 
70,  a  copy  of  this  caricature  is  preserved,  with  the 
author's  remarks  thereon.  This  picture  became  very 
popular;  a  copy  existed  20  years  ago,  at  the  Pack 
Horse,  in  the  Market  Place,  the  Albion  Inn,  and  other 
inns  in  the  town.  The  scene  represents  the  houses  in 
the  locality,  and  Thatclier  in  the  street,  with  his  cow 
saddled  and  bridled,  and  a  label  proceeds  from  his 

mouth,  **  Pitt  be  d d."      At  an  upper  window 

are  some  revellers,  who  shcut  and  mock  at  the  sturdy 
farmer,  whilst  below,  from  the  door,  over  which  is 
inscribed  **  Porter,  ale,  and  neat  spirits,"  some  five  or 
six  jolly  roysters  come  forth  and  join  in  the  laugfa. 
Underneath  the  picture  at  the  inns  named  the  follow- 
ing inscription  appeared : — 

TrtX  on  hor-fN  fhftll  be  ttild, 
huK  <  n  ID)  I  u^h  i  mt  aa  to  rida ; 
L«i  e«eti  Lit)  m«  Htii^v  to  outwi^ 
Aud  diowu  all  toxkM  iu  %  l^iu. 

We  will  now  retrace  our  bteps,  in  order  that  we  may 
desci'ibe  the  old  houses  and  their  denizens  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  We  have  ahready  do- 
scribed  Mr  Joseph  Rayner*s  establishment,  next  to 
which  was  Mr  Samuel  Dodge's  extensive  booksdluig 
and  printing  establishment.  The  directories  of  1825, 
1832,  and  1836  describe  him  as  a  bookbinder,  printer, 
stationer,  bookseller,  and  musicseUer.  He  was  one  of 
our  literati  of  that  day,  gathering  up  the  antiquarian 
and  literary  fragments  of  the  good  old  town 
of  Stockport.  It  was  here  the  Stockport  Gleaner 
was  produced,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  on  December  28,  1833.  Its  existence  was 
quite  ephemeral,  only  six  numbers  were  published. 
In  this  block  of  building  the  Court  of  Requests  was 
held,  and  here  Mr  Edward  Reddisli,  solicitor,  tho 
father  of  the  late  lamented  Colonel  Reddish,  clerk  to 
the  borough  and  county  Magistrates,  whose  sudden 
and  unexpected  demise  created  a  feeling  of  the 
deepest  sympathy— carried  on  a  large  and  successful 
business.  A  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Manchester  was 
in  existence  here  m  1836,  of  which  Mr  David  Smythe 
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"was  the  manager,  who  also  derived  a  considerable 
emolument  from  the  solicitors  in  town  as  a  distributor 
•f  stamps  for  the  Government.      The  old  premises 
have  been  greatlj  improved  by  Messrs  Chapman  and 
Watts,  who  for  a  long  period  have  been  known  as 
saccessful  and  enterprising  tradesmen.    The  premises 
adjoining  were  for  a  long  period  occupied  by  a  per- 
severing and    plodding    tradesman,   a   draper,   Mr 
Edward  Etchells,  who  had  other  brothers  resident  in 
the  same  locality.    It  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr 
William  Haigh  and  his  brother  as  a  printing   and 
stationery  establishment.      On  the  1st  of  January, 
1847>  a  newspaper  called  the  Stockport  Mercury  was 
commenced,  which  was  conducted  with  great  spirit. 
Its  existence  was  very  brief,  for  it  was  discontinued 
on  the  26th  of  July,  1851.      For  a  long  period  the 
destiny  of  the  Queen's  Head  was  ruled  by  a  gentle- 
man who  was  greatly  respected,  and  has  been  gathered 
to  his  fathers  a  long  time  ago.      The  person  alluded 
to  is  Mr  William  Turner,  whose  geniality  of  disposition 
won  for  him  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  admirers. 
Before  the  erection  of  the  new  bridge  these  premises 
were  more  extensive.      One  of  his  descendants  still 
occupies  the  premises.    On  the  walls  of  various  rooms 
in  the  house  were  several  paintings,  which  were  con- 
sidered  very   valuable,     comprising   views   in  thb 
locality,  which  were  painted  on  the  plastered  walls  by 
Mr  ShutUeworth,  and  were  unavoidably  destroyed. 
All  these  buildings  were  very  ancient.      Mr  Turner 
very  kindly  permitted  pedestrians  to  reach  St.  Peters- 
gate  by  passing  through  his  premises,  thus  shorten- 
ing the  distance  very  considerably.      The  shop  and 
premises  of  Mr  Etchells  and  also  that  of  Mr  Evans, 
cabinet  maker,  come  next,  the  office  now  occupied  by 
Mr  Vaughan,  solicitor,  being  at  that  time  a  private 
residence.    A  little  further  on  is  the  shop  of  Mr  Claye ; 
the  name  is  familiar  as  a  household  word  in  Stockport, 
and  Claye  and  Son  now  carry    on  the  business  so 
many  years  followed  by  this  worthy  gentleman.    Be- 
fore leaving  this  locality  let  us  turndown  the  opening 
called  Royal  Oak  Yard ;    the  premises  at  the  comer 
comprised  part  of  the  Royal  Oak.      In  this  yard  there 
was  20  years  ago  a  bakehouse  which  bore  the  stamp 
of  great  antiquity.      There  was  also  a  trace  of  an  old 
bridge  which  crossed  the  narrow  roadway,  and  as  one 
portion  of  the  premises  is  known  to  have  been  occupied 
for    manufacturing    purposes   it   may    have   been 
erected    for    convenience.      These     premises    have 
been     purchased     by     Mr    Yatos     and     adapted 
by     him      for      the      business     of     a     maltster. 
It  has  been  said  these  premises  were  once  occupied 
as  a  brewery,  during  which  period  certain  employees. 


perhaps  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  introduced  an 
illicit  still,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  officers  of  the 
Excise  were  duly  apprised  by  some  busy-body.    But 
they  smelt  a  rat,  and  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Excise  the  still,  wash,  and  all  which  ceuld  be  deemed 
of  an  illegal  character  had  been  consigned  to  the 
cavernous  depths  of  Tin  Brook,  a  descent  into  which 
was  anything  but  desirable.    The  Coburg  Steps  are  of 
comparatively    modern  construction;    but   the   old 
steps,  the  entrance  to  which  was  lower  down  in  the 
passage  on  the  right,  became  so  delapidated  they 
were  totally  useless,  and  were  taken   down   about 
eight  or  10  years  ago.    The  Tin  Brook,    which  runs 
beneath  some  of  the  houses  in  Lower  Hillgate,  passes 
under  this  spot.    It  would  be  very  interesting  if  a 
regular  analysis  could  be  made  of  the  residents  in  the 
various  streets,  with  an  account  of  their  calling  or 
occupation,  but   this   would   involve   an    immense 
amount  of  labour.      It  is  rather  curious  to  find  so 
many  tradesmen  of  the  same  class  in  one  street,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  the  great  bulk  of  the  town  is 
of  modem  growth.    I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make 
an  analysis  of  the  directories  for  1816-17 ;  and  also 
that  of  1824-5,  respectively,  as  regards  Little  Under- 
hand,   and    obtain  the   following   results: — Agent 
accountant,  and  fire  office,  in  1816-17, 1,  in  1824-5, 1  ;* 
solicitors,  2  and  S ;  auctioneer,  1  and  0 ;  basket  and  skip 
maker,  1  and  1 ;    boot  and  shoe  makers,  3  and  7 ; 
braziers  and  tinmen,  2  and  2 ;  cabinet  makers,  3  and 
3;  provision  dealer,    1  and  0;    currier  and  leather 
cutter,  1  and  1 ;  druggist,  1   and  1 ;    hat  manufac- 
turers, 2  and  4 ;  linen  and  woollen  draper,  1  and  1 ; 
wine  and  spirit  merchants,  3  and  1 ;  milliner,  I  and  0; 
painter,  1  andO ;  plumber  and  glazier,  1  and  1 ;  tailor 
and  draper,  1  and  3 ;  porter  merchant,  1  and  0 ;  publio 
houses,  2  and  2.    In  1824-25 — Engraver  1,  bookseller 

1,  bookbinder  1,  letterpress  printer  1,  clothes  dealers 

2,  earthenware  dealer  1,  joiner  1,  staymaker  1,  public- 
houses  3;  giving  29  in  1817,  and  42  in  1824.  Th« 
discrepancy  is  easily  explained.  In  1816-17  there 
would  bo  X  number  of  houses  which  were  used  as 
private  residences,  and  which  would  be  afterwards 
converted  int<>  shops ;  and  an  addition  of  eight  shops 
in  12  years,  in  a  growing  town  population,  is  not 
much.  We  are  now  fairly  launched  into  Hillgate,  the 
gate  to  the  hill,  and  the  first  object  of  interest  is  the 
Plough.  No  doubt,  like  the  Rising  Sun,  it  was  the 
resort  of  the  agriculturists  who  came  to  our  market, 
which  was  once  famous  all  the  country  side 
round  for  its  potatoes,  butter,  cheese,  and 
live  stock  of  various  kinds.  Hence  the  name  of 
the  Plough  was  most  appropriate  as  an  inn.      In 
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1824-5  this  house  was  under  the  personal  superinten- 
dence of  Walter  Hickman,  better  known    us  **  Old 
Hisknaan  of  the  Plough,"  whose  solo  occupation  ap- 
peared to  be  to  attend  to  the  call.4  of  iii.s  customers, 
and  see  that  the  coaches  stopped  at  I)i.s  floi)r,  and  that 
the  horses  did  not  start  without  his  consent.    He  was 
quite  a  cliaracter  in  his  way,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered this  inn  was  the  halting  place  for  nearly  all  the 
coaches — four  or  five — up  to  London,  and  as  Many 
down  every  day.      Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Tele- 
grapii,  the  Bruce,  the  Percril  of  the  Teak,  and  the 
London  amd  ijheffield  mails,  the  driver  cf  one  of  which 
was  iron-nerved  old  John  Mortin  ?      There  was  alse 
the   Traveller,  the  Independent  Potter,    and    many 
•thers  which  stepped  in  the  Hillgat^,  at  some  of  the 
public-houses,  tliat  being  at  the  time  the  highway  to 
London.      Alasi  liow  changed  and  changeful  is  this 
world.      It  would  be  as  groat  a  curiosity  for  the  Jji- 
habitants  of  those  btreets  to  see  the  stage  coaches, 
with  tlieir  flashy  guards  dressed  in  a  smart  livery  of 
scarlet  and  gold,  as  if  a  locomotive  passed  tlirough  now. 
But  we  have  benefited  by  Uie  change.      Alterations 
are  generally  made  witli  a  view  to  improvement,  and 
it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  e^iabiiahment 
of  railways  has  increased  the  number  of  travellers, 
whereas  by  coach  comparatively  few  travelled,  and 
the  process   was  both  troublesome    and  expensive. 
Another  memory  of  the  past  is  the  strujglo  which 
occurred  at  the  time  Wellington  Itoad   wtis  made, 
which  has  suboequently  beceme  the  great  highway  t* 
London.    The  Orange  Line,  the  present  road,  had  its 
advocates,  whilst  the  Brown  Line  was  suppoited  by 
a  host  of  intorostcd  advocates;  the  inhabitants    of 
Bridge-street,  Under  bank,  and  Hillgate  wishing  to 
preserve  the  narrow,  hilly,  and  inconvenient  road 
because  they  conceived  their  interests  were  at  stake* 
One  of  the  HiUgatonians,  even  so  recently  as  1855,  in 
writing  on  this  subject,  says, "  That  had  the  money 
which  was  expended  in  making  tlie  Wellington  Road 
been  laid  out  in  the  improvement  of  the  HiUgates 
and   the    Uaderbanks,   the  town  would  have  been 
greatly  and  permanently  benefited.    But  evil  councib 
prevailed,  private  interests  were  consulted,  and  the 
town  remained  unimproved,  though  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  pounds  were  expended.      How  often 
have  we  seen  public  improvements  prevented  by  the 
interference  of  private  considerations."    The  last  sen- 
tence, perhaps,  contains  more  truth  than  all  the  rest. 
But  an  error  has  been  made  which  must  be  rectified. 
Two  worthies  in  the  Little  Underbank  should  have 
been  mentioned  ;  the  firsts  Mr  James  Ilampson,  hat 


manufacturer,  whose  name  we  find  in  tlie  directory 
for  1825,  and  also  1832  and  1636.  It  appears  he  gave 
up  the  hatting  business,  for  in  1841  we  fimd  him 
located  in  High-street  ai<  a  waste-paper  dealer.  He 
erected  a  very  ha ndiiome  house  on  Wellington  Road 
North,  and  after  a  useful  and  well-spent  life,  died 
there.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Alderman  Jehn 
Hampson,  who,  in  partnersliip  with  Mr  Brooks,  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  business  tit  Egcrton  Mills,  which 
is  still  continued  by  his  worthy  V»r»)ther.  The  house 
on  Wellington  Road  Nortli  was  about  the  third  erected 
hi  that  locality.  E.  H. 


Auo  sjonhcitarnom  run  ▲  uovrxfA  o  ^iiY — a 
physician  ought  to  he  specially  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  servant.  This  H«rvaut  should  not  be  dre««ed 
in  black,  for  that  would  be  too  suggestive,  but  in 
garments  of  neutial  tint,  the  symbol  of  unoertaiiit}'. 
lie  ought  not  to  be  the  posseaaor  of  a  cadaveroaa 
vitsage,  lest  he  give  the  inipressiun  that  those  who 
enter  the  doctor  s  office  muNt  abandon  hope.  Neither 
•hould  he  be  florid  and  rotund,  as  though  siok* 
ne&s  was  not  a  serious  thing.  He  should  occupy  the 
golden  mean  between  the  gay  and  the  grave,  lie 
ought  not,  moreover,  to  be  excessirely  truthful,  Itmt 
he  injure  the  practice  of  h in  employer.  \Vh  have 
heard  of  a  servant  who  was  totally  unfit  for  his  povi- 
tion  simply  beaiusehe  positively 'could  not  tell  a  lie. 
A  stranger  who  had  sudden  illness  at  home  in- 
quired— **  Is  the  doctor  in  P'  **  No,  sir,"  was  tho 
quick  reply.  **Tell  me,  has  the  doctor  a  gient 
many  patients?'*  The  servnnt  became  palo,  but 
•lowly  and  solemnly  replied, — **Not  many 
living,  sir/'  Then  the  stranger  turned  sadly 
away  and  saaght  a  doctor  whose  servant  had  Imm 
resemblance  to  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

Boyish  WiT.~The  late  Dr.  WilUam  Amot,  of 
Scotland,  was  noted  for  broad  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible,  and  for  a  ready  wit,  equal  to 
every  emergency.  He  was  the  youngest  child  in  a 
large  Scotch  family,  and  having  a  weak  body  with 
an  alert  tongue,  was  often  imposed  on  by  his  older 
brothers  and  sisters.  In  contests  with  the  tongue 
be  was  pretty  sure  of  a  victory,  but  stood  no  chance 
of  success  in  rougher  sqaabbloa.  After  a  brief  ab- 
sence from  home,  the  father  called  tho  children  to 
give  an  account  of  their  behaviour.  They  all  turned 
on  William,  and  told  hard  stories  about  him,  each  oue 
patting  on  an  extra  touch  and  making  him  out  a 
great  mischief  maker.  Many  of  their  tales  were 
manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth,  and  William 
listened  with  wonder.  At  length  the  father  turned 
to  him  and  said : — **  Well,  William,  what  have  yon 
to  tay  to  all  this? "  He  oould  hardly  keep  his  faoe 
when  the  little  fellow  replied: — **  Blessed  ureva 
when  all  men  shall  revile  and  persecute  joa.'*  The 
aptness  of  the  reply  atoned  in  part  for  an  irrevarent 
use  of  Scripture,  and  the  father  came  into  f  oU  sym- 
pathy with  the  persecuted  boy.  ^  _       
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Notes. 

The  End  ok  thk  World. 
[808,]    Since    the    commoareraent  of  tho  present 
year,  from  whicli  time  all  faith  in  "  Mother  Shipton" 
(?)  as  a  prophetess  ceiwed,  tliere  have  been  numerous 
attempts  to  furtlier  test  the  guUibihty  of  t\\e  public 
at  large  anent  this  subject.    Amongst  these  must  be 
cliissed   Vennor,    thr   American  propliet,    wlio,  like 
Partridge^  Zudkiel,  and  others,  of  almanac  fame,  is 
notorious  for  prophesying  bj'  tlio  rules  of  contrary. 
This  Vemior  some  time  ago  sent  forth  his  idea  on  tho 
matter  which  duly  spccitics  how  the  millcnium  Is  to 
bo  heralded.    Briefly  summarised,  tliis  wonderful  pro- 
duction states  that  it  will  take  15  duj'^s  to  resolve  this 
world  of  ours  to  cliaos,  each  day  being  allotted  its 
task.    Since  then  an  Italian  prophet  ha.-*  appeared  on 
the  scene,  stating  that  he  has  uneartlied  an  old  MS. 
of  St.  Jerome,  deUiiling  the  **  Fifteen  signs  of  the  end 
•f  tho  world,"  as  translated  by  him  from  tho  Hebrew. 
C  )mparing  Vennor  with  tlie   Italian,  ono  soon  ascer- 
tains where  the  prophet  !ra.s  drawn  his  latest  inspira- 
tion.   The  following  are  a  few  v-er.slons  of  the  "  signs*' 
culled  from  various  sources,  which  are  to  herald  the  ^ 
event : — ''  The  fifteen  signs  or  tokens  which  are  to 
precede  and  harbinger  the  final  day  of   judgement 
formed  a  subject  of  the  greatest  mediaeval  interest. 
They  are  found  in  almost  every  language  in  various 
forms,  in   prose   as   well   as   verse.     In   the  great 
majority  of  these  versions,  they  are  stated  to  have  been 
t^kcn  from  tho  sacred  writings  of  St.  Jerome.  Others, 
Iiowevor,  say  that  they  are  first  found  in  the  *  Prog- 
nosticon  futuri  seculi,'  of  Julianus  Pomerius,  a  theo- 
logian who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century.    The 
fifteen  signs  are  not  always  described  in  exactly  the 
same  order,  although  the  matter  is  nearly  always  tho 
same.    They  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  English 
verso  in  old  manuscripts.    In  the  middle  ages  any 
person  who  did  no^  devoutly  believe  in  them  would 
probably  have  been  accounted  a  heretic.    In  tho  Bene- 
dictine edition  of  St.  Jerome's  works  there  is  a  copy  of 
tho  original  Hebrew  manuscript  to  bo  found,  from 
which  he  professed  to  have  translated  those  fifteen 
signs.    Tho  fact  l(«ives  us  to  conclude  that  they  wero 
either  purely  an  invention  of  Uie  Saint,  or  that  the 

manuscript  to  which  he  had  access  had  been  found  by 
him,  and  no  other  human  eye  had  over  beheld  it. 

This  latter  supposition,  however,  refutes  itself.    It  is 

incredible  that  a  manuscript  should  be  in  existence, 


and  that  existence  only  known  by  one  man.  Jerome 
is  far  too  respectable  a  father  of  the  Church  to  be  sus- 
pected of  fabricating  a  manuscript.  Ue  merely  col- 
lected in  a  concise  form  the  various  prophecies  to  be 
found  in  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
but  more  especially  the  account  of  tlie  signs  of  the 
ond  of  the  world  to  bo  found  in  Revelations.  In  fact, 
in  a  version  of  the  signs,  written  about  1309,  Isaiah  is 
expressly  referred  to—*  The  fifteen  tokens  I  shall  you 
tell,  as  us  teacheth  Isaiah.'  The  same  version  also 
refers  to  a  holy  man  telling  St.  Austin  these  signs . 
In  a  Latin  introduction  to  a  verse  occurring  in  one  of 
the  *  Chester  Mysteries,'  it  is  stated  that  they  are 
selected  from  ancient  Hebrew  manuscripts.'  The 
'following  version  is  taken  from  a  Sunday  Homily  in 
Terse,  written  about  1330.  It  is  metrical  in  the 
original,  of  course  it  is  not  always  so  in  the  following : 

(A)  '  Saint  Jerome  tells  that  fifteen 
Wonderous  tokens  shall  be  seen 
.   Before  the  day  of  doom,  and  shall 
Each  of  them  on  separate  days  fall. 
Tho  first  day,  shall  all  the  sea 
Swell  and  rise  and  higher  be 
Than  any  hill  of  all  the  land. 
And  like  a  hill  up  shall  it  stand ; 
The  height  thereof  shall  pass  the  hills 
By  sixty  feet,  as  Jerome  tells  ; 
And  as  much  the  next  day, 
h)hail  it  settle  and  go  away. 
And  bj  lower  than  it  now  is, 
For  water  shall  it  have  much  less. 
The  third  day,  porpoise  and  whale 
And  other  great  fishes  all 
Shall  yell,  and  make  so  doleful  cheer 
Tliat  sorry  shall  it  bo  to  hear. 
The  fourtli  day,  fresh  water  and  sea 
Shall  burn  like  fire  and  glowing  be. 
Tho  fifth  dav,  shall  grass  and  tree 
Sweat  bloody  dew,  that  ten-ible  be. 
The  sixth  day,  shall  down  fall 
World's  works  both  tewers  and  hall. 
The  seventh  day,  shall  stones  great 
Together  smite  and  fiercely  beat. 
And  all  the  earth,  the  eighth  day 
Shall  stir  and  quake  and  all  folk  frighten. 
Tho  ninth  day,  the  hills  all 
Be  made  all  even  with  earth  shall. 
The  tenth  day  shall  folk  up  creep, 
Like  mad  men,  of  pits  deep. 
The  eleventh  day,  shall  bones  rise, 
And  stand  on  graves  where  men  now  lies. 
The  twelfth,  siiali  quick  men  die  all 
"With  other  dead  men  to  rise. 
And  come  with  them  to  great  assize. 
The  fourteenth  day,  on  a  sudden 
Shall  burn,  both  earth  and  heavon. 
The  fifteenth  day,  they  both 
Shall  bo  made  new,  and  fair  very  quickly ; 
And  all  dead  men  shall  up  rise, 
And  come  before  Clirist  our  justice.' 
A  version  takon  from  the  •  Chester  Mysteries'  (per- 
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formed  at  Chester  in  the  middle  and  following  ages) 
says: — 

*  Now  fifteen  signs,  while  I  have  space 
I  shall  declare  by  God's  grace 

Of  which  Saint  Jerome  mention  makes 
To  fall  before  the  day  of  doom 
Which  he  found  in  book  of  Hebrev ' 

This  version  adds  that  the  sea  on  the  second  day  shall 
scarcely  be  seen ;  also  that  on  the  sixth  day,  the 
*  lightning  and  fire  shall  strike  and  glide.*  The  twelfth 
day,  *  stars  with  hideous  fire  fall'  It  agrees  in  nearly 
every  other  respect  with  extract  (A.)  In  the  play  the 
recital  of  these  fifteen  signs  is  followed  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  Antichrist,  who  professes  to  be  the 
Messiah.  An  example  taken  from  a  MS.,  written  in 
the  13th  century,  is  rather  different — 

*  The  stars  that  thou  seest  so  bright 
For  man's  sins  shall  give  no  lignt. 
And  shall  down  to  earth  be  cast. 

As  far  and  bright  as  thou  seest  them. 
They  slmll  become  as  black  as  coal, 
And  be  of  hue  dark  and  wan.' 

This  occurs  the  Srst  day ;  the  second  day  the  dead  are 
to  rise.    The  third  day : — 

*  The  sun  that  now  shineth  so  bright 
\Vell  green  and  wan  shall  be  its  light. 
About  the  time  of  midday 

He  shall  be  as  black  as  the  coal.' 

The  fourth  day  the  sun  is  to  be  blood-red.  Oti  the 
9th  day  that  the  skies  and  animals,  &c.,  shall  speak.  In 
an  account  of  the  tenth  day  St.  Gregory  is  quoted  as 
an  authority.  The  passages  in  the  Bible  which  illus- 
trvto  these  signs  are  the  following,  inter  alia  : — Isaiah, 
chap,  ii.,  V.  10 — 21 ;  chap,  xv.,  v.  17.  Revelations, 
chap,  vi.,  12 — 17.  In  these  verses  relative  to  the  end 
of  the  world  are  mentioned  a  great  earthquake,  the 
sun  turning  black,  the  moon  red,  the  stars  falling,  the 
heavens  departing,  and  the  hiding  of  all  folk  as  in  the 
fifteen  signs.  Chap,  viii.,  v.  5, 7,  8,  9,  10, 12.  Various 
of  the  fifteen  are  contained  in  these  versos.  Chap,  x., 
V.  3.  Chap,  xi.,  v.  19.  Chap,  xiii.,  which  refers  to  the 
coming  of  Antichrist.  Chap,  xvi.,  v.  2,  3,  4,  9,  17, 18. 
Chap,  xxi.,  V.  1.  This  verse  refers  to  the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth. 

In  my  opinion,  the  references  to  b-»  found  in  Reve- 
lations, referring  to  the  end  of  the  world,  point  pretty 
conclusively  to  the  source  of  these  fifteen  signs.  The 
Scriptures  in  the  early  ages  were,  of  course,  pretty 
much  to  our  forefathers  as  Coptic  literature  is  to  us, 
and  thov  were  at  the  mercv  in  such  matters  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Church.  As  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
language  of  Revelations,  tliat  is  a  source  of  endless 
controversy,  and  probably  will  be  till,  in  the  words  of 
Revelations,  **  time  shall  be  no  longer"  (c.  x.,  v.  6). 


The  following,  I  think,  will  prove  as  correct  a  prog- 
nostication as  anything  we  have  already  bad : 
A  Nbw  Mothbb  Shipton. 

When  lawyers  fail  to  take  a  fee. 
And  juries  never  disagree ; 
When  politicians  are  content, 
And  landlords  don't  collect  their  rent ; 
When  parties  smash  up  all  machines. 
And  Boston  folks  ^ve  up  their  beans ; 
When  naughtv  duldren  all  die  young. 
And  girls  are  Dom  without  a  tongue  ; 
When  ladies  don't  take  time  to  hop, 
And  office  seekers  never  flop ; 
When  preachers  cut  their  sermons  shorty 
And  all  folks  to  the  church  resort ; 
When  our  back  subscribers  all  have  paid. 
And  editors  have  fortunes  made ; 
Such  happiness  will  sure  portend. 
This  world  must  soon  come  to  an  end. 

WARBeN-BuLKSLBY. 

Stockport,  May  16, 1882. 

A  Royal  Cheshire  Cheese. 

[809.]  In  the  Palatine  Note  Book  for  May,  a  valued 
correspondent  to  these  columns  writes:  —  "Some 
people  seem  to  imagine  that  the  large  cheese  which 
we  sometimes  see  are  American  in  idea  as  w^ell  in 
make.  I  think  tlie  following  from  a  newspaper  of 
exactly  90  years  ago  will  correct  this  notion :  *  A  cheese 
has  been  made  as  a  present  to  His  Majesty,  at  Norleach 
Bean,  in  Cheshire,  and  which  is  now  ready  for  use.  It 
woighs  131  cwt.  and  is  nine  yards  in  circumference, 
tiie  produce  of  two  meals — i.e.  of  two  milkings — of 
milk.  Sir  R.  S.  Cotton,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  the  county,  is 
to  present  it  to  His  Majesty.' "  E.  K. 

Stockpoi*t  as  it  was  in  1805. 

[810.]  Having  the  materials  in  my  possession,  and 
believing  the  preservation  of  what  is  called  ephemeral 
literature,  especially  that  which  relates  to  our  town's 
history,  is  of  importance,  I  have'  compiled  the  follow- 
ing from  the  .second  volume,  number  one,  March,  1841, 
of  the  "  Stockport  Monthly  Miigazine,"  which  gives 
a  graphic  description  of  Stockport  about  1805:  — 
**  Really  what  changes  are  brought  about  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  Why  since  I  can  remember  Stockport 
did  not  hold  hrtlf  the  number  of  houses  it  does  now. 
Sec  how  the  lulls  round  about  tlie  once  little  bit  of 
vicinity  are  covered  with  a  dense  population  ;  see  how 
they  are  now  studded  with  blue  roofs  and  sharp 
pointed  chimncj.s,  beneath  which  Irish,  Scotch,  Welsli^ 
and  Yorkshire  men  are  domiciled  in  long  *  rounds  and 
myriads,'  and,  indeed,  what  agod  man,  who  has  spent 
his  life  in  the  town,  *  does  not  remember  when  not 
above  half-a-dozen  factory  chimneys  could  be  seen9 
when  standing  on  the  very  top  of  Sandy  Brow,  Bridge- 
fields,  or  Lancashire  Hill  ?    When  Rock  Row  was  very 
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different  from  what  it  is  at  present,  when  there  was 
no  Wellington  Bridge  striding  ov^er  the 
streets  of  Daw  Bank,  making  them  ten  times  more  dis- 
mal than  before:  when  no  St.  Thomas's  Church 
adorned  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  when  there  was 
no  National  Sunday  School,  no  Infirmary,  no  Grammar 
School,  no  Spring  Bank  Mill ;  and,  in  fact,  no  Welling- 
ton Road  at  all,  smoothing  down  the  great  brows  and 
quagmires ;  when  that  part  of  the  town  westward 
through  Edgeley,  scarcely  a  single  brick  had  yet  en- 
croached on  the  dominions  of  Flora.  Spring  Bank  was 
a  place  to  go  a-bird-nesting  on,  and  Lord-street  was  a 
steep  rural  lane  with  two  or  three  springs  of  water 
running  out  at  wooden  spouts,  from  which  the  women 
of  that  neighbourhood  carried  home  their  daily  sup- 
plies in  brown  pitchers.  The  old-fashioned  windmill 
at  the  top  of  Edward-street  was  not  then  hid  from 
sight  by  the  ostentatious  intrusions  of  modern  edifices. 
You  might  have  beheld  it  from  almost  any  nook  in 
the  parish,  frowning  scornfully  on  the  paltry  dwellings 
around  it,  and  seeming  ^^o  say  *  There  is  none  like  unto 
me,  no,  not  in  all  the  town.'  Alas !  poor  old  windmill, 
thy  glory  is  long  since  departed,  for  yonder  stands 
the  monument  of  the  late  Ralph  Orrell's  enterprising 
genius,  rearing  its  octagonal  column  to  the  clouds  like 
some  stilted  *  master  of  the  mountebanks,'  who,  whilst 
he  is  brandishing  his  whip,  driving  the  by-standers  ofiF 
the  circumference  of  the  ring,  and  crying  ever  and 
anon  '  keep  out,  keep  out,'  proclaims  himself  indis- 
putably governor  of  all  the  ceremonies.  And  then  that 
wonder  of  the  passing  age,  the  railway  viaduct, 
through  whose  arches  the  morning  sun  casts  its  beams 
on  a  thousand  houses  at  once,  whilst  the  lin- 
gering shadows  of  the  stupendous  pile  envelope  the 
environs  of  the  houses  below.  Truly  we  may  quote 
the  words  of  a  late  poet  of  Stockport — 

Wber«,  oa  thy  base,  ■earoo  forty  yav*  sinoe  sfc'vid 
The  Miiy*d6ok6<l  hawthorn  and  (he  f  jr««t  wood. 
VTbore  bl*  nded  wildly,  ia  the  yarti'd  Tiew, 
The  prickly  thUrlo  on-l  theharebeU'e  hon  ; 
Whers  the  proad  oak  Its  etabborn  brao<-hee  boVd, 
And  the  hnKO  pool  from  gurgling  etreHinleie  flowe^ ; 
Now  o'er  lis  wreeke  »ee  Itifty  stmetnree  rioe, 
'Whoe4  faming  ehimBeye  link  thee  with  the  ikiee. 

And  all  this  during  a  single  life !  As  the  dreams  of 
childhood  have  been  gliding  away  smoothly,  and 
almost  imperceptably,  and  boyhood,  manhood,  and 
old  age  have  reached  their  climax,  Stockport  has 
thus  spread  its  wings  over  the  boundaries  of  its 
ancient  village.  Wo  may  now  see  crowds  of  in- 
dustrious artizans  issue  daily  from  our  cotton  mills, 
and  Uiere  are  yet  many  for  wliom  these  prodigious 
places  cannot  furnish  full  and  profitable  employment. 
When  the  thought  comes  over  me,  and  I  reflect  on  the 


clianges  which  a  single  lifetime  has  seen,  and  the 
incidents  which  have  occurred  during  that  period,  I 
can  hardly  resist  an  impulse  of  regretful  feeling  that 
all  that  the  antiquary  has  learned  to  love  so  well  is 
fast  passing  away,  and,  **  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision,  leaves  not  a  wreck  behind."      At  that  period, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  Newbridge  Lane  had 
no  existence.      From  the  bottom  of  Millgate  all  was 
park  and  gardens  the  only  entrance  to  the  town  from 
the  direction  of  Hyde  being  a  narrow  lane  through 
Stringer's  Field  (now  used   and   known  as  Vernon 
Park),  Tumcroft  Lane,  thence    down    Churchgate. 
Portwood  was  connected  only  by  a  narrow  wooden 
bridge,  and  contained  scarcely  20  houses.     In  1795  it 
contained  only  about  100,  and  Heaton  Lane  had  no 
existence,  a  mere  footpath  by  the  river  side  being  its 
mark.    The  road  by  the  Bulkeley  Arms   Inn  was  not 
then  made,  nor  for  many  years  afterwards  was  there 
any  passage  from  the  bridge  towards  the  Park  (then 
literally  what  its  name  imports),  the  only  building  in 
the  Park  being  the  old  com  mill,  an  appendage  to  the 
manorial  rights.     Nor  was  there  any  communication 
between  the  Millgate  and  the  Park  save  through  the 
Market  Place;   and  the  only  mode  of  reaching  the 
Manchester  Road  from  Hyde,  Marple,  or  any  of  tho 
places  in  that  direction,  was  down  the  steep  hills 
which  now  run  from  the  Market  Place  to  the  Under- 
banks.      Such   was   Stockport  in    1745,  the   Lower 
HiUgate,      Underbanks,      High  -  street,      Millgate, 
a      few      houses       in       Churchgate,      with      the 
Market      Place,      Meal      House,      Rostron,      and 
Church  Brows,  and  Bridge-street,  forming  the  entire 
town.      As  the  town  enlarged,  additional  commu- 
nications were  made  ;   Millgate  was  connected  witli 
the  Park  by  an  archway  or  passage,  which  still  re- 
mains, though  now  little  used,  aad  the  Park  with 
Bridge-street  by  a  similar  passage  close  to  the  bridge. 
Narrow  and  inconvenient  as  these  were,  they   re- 
mained the  only  modes  of  thoroughfare  until  within 
the  last  50years  (1790),  and  the  building  of  the  present 
Bulkeley  Arms  dates  from  the  removal  of  Park  Entry, 
as  the  passage  was  then  called.    Mill  Entry  will  show 
what  Park  Entry  formerly  was.      (This  was  removed 
about  1805,  when  Warren-street  was  made  and  the 
Warren  Bulkeley  Arms  built.)    The  greater  portion  of 
the  Market  Place  was  then  surrounded  by  houses, 
having  a  sloping  projection  or  pent  house  roof  over 
the  footpath,  under  which  persons  walked,  and  the 
shopkeepers  exhibi  ted  goods.    The  buildings  now  oc- 
cupied by  Messrs  Whit  more  (it  must  be  remembered 
this  account  was  written  in  1840)  was  afterwards  the 
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only  one  which  remained,  and  was,  until  taken  down 
and  re-erectocl,  a  very  curious  specimen  of  ancient 
building.     In  the  Market  Place  also  stood  the  Cheese 
House  and  two  rows  of  houses,  which  divided  the 
space  into  three  streets,  at  the  end  near  the  church. 
A  row  of  small  buildings  also  skirtod  the  churchyard, 
and  cjnfino J  the  entrance  to  Churchjate  to  a  very 
narrow  width.     There  are  persons  now  living  who 
remember  those  oU  houies  opposite  the  Pack  Uorso. 
On  the  site  of  the  present  church  stood  the  venerable 
red  sandstone  church  of  early  days,  wlioso  architec- 
ture and  materials  may  be  seen  in  the  chancel  now  re- 
maining, and  wliose  heavy    and  stupendous  walls 
crumbled  and  shattered,  thougli  tlioy  ap[)L'ar  to  have 
resisted  the  attempts  to  pull  them  down  with  extra- 
ordinary tenacity.     This  was  at  that  time  the  only 
church  in  tlio  town  and  in  the  parish,  and  was  gener- 
ally estoomjd  a  lino  spocimen  of  architecture  in  the 
heavy  s'ylo  prevalent  in  this  dLstrict."    Tlioro  can   be 
no  doubt  this  is  a  valuable  cjntribution  to  our  local 
jintiquttVian  litcrdturo,  and  in  order   that  it  may  be 
preservo.l  it  is  given  here.     M  itters  of  thK>  kind  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.      Tliere  are  several 
matters  relitintf  t^i  the   old  chancel    of  the  parish 
church  which  are  worthy  of  the  avtontion  oi  the  anti- 
quarian.   The  following  particulars  respecting  Stock- 
l)ort  in  the  olden  timo  were  collocu^l  and  printed  by 
the  Editor   of  the  iSiodcport  Exhihitioit  (razettef  issued 
in   April,  1810:— ".Stockport  was    one  of    the    eight 
biiri)niei  of  Cheshire,   and   had  a  cliarter   from  its 
ancient  lord,  Robert  de  Stokcport,  who    granted  a 
homestead  and  an  acre  of  land  to  each  of  his  bur- 
ges.*^e3,    on    the     yearly     payment     of     one     sliil- 
ling.        Its     earlier     importance    has    often    been 
assorted,     but     to      antiquaries      more      properly 
belongs  the  discussion  of  its  antiquity.     In   1487   a 
Grammar  School  was  endowed  by  Edmund  Shaa,  and 
thus  at  all  events,  for  nearly  400  years,  Stockport  has 
been   amongst  tlie  places    in  wliidi  education  was 
deomecl  of  importance.    Stockport  wa-;  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  Cheshire  aristocrat;'.  t!ij  beauty  of 
its  situation,  and  the  e.^cellent  supply  oi   lu-ovisions, 
bringing  numerous  families  to  its  habitancy.    Com- 
merce was  early  attracted  to  the  town,  and  here  the 
lirst  mills  for  winding  and  tlirowing  silk  in  England 
were  erccte J.    For  many  years  the  silk  trade  was  a 
flourishing  trade  in  the  town,  but  tlic  introduction  of 
cotton,  banished  silk,  and  the  energies  of  its  inhabi- 
tants wore  applied  to  tlie  cotton  ramufacturo.     The 
spinning  of  weft,  tlie  weaving  of  cliecic^,  and  of  fus- 
tians ;  then  of  mu-ilins,  plain  and  tamboured,  were  the 
earliest   efforts  of  its    people  in  the  cotton    trade ; 


and  in  1795  it  is  recorded  by  Aiken  in  his  **History  of 
Forty  Miles  round  Manchester,"  that  Stockport  thea 
contained  23  large  cotton  factories,  four  of  them 
worked  by  steam  engines.  The  making  of  hats  was 
likewise  a  considerable  branch  of  employment.  In  the 
year  1794,  Aiken  further  records  that  th^re  were  at 
the  Old  Church  142  marriages,  415  christenings,  and 
600  burials,  and  that  the  population  of  the  town  was 
about  15,000  pers jns.  But  into  this  account  Heaton 
Norriswas  not  taken,  then  calculated  to  contain  170 
houses;  nor  Portwood,  which  then  contained  10t> 
houses.  From  1795  the  progress  of  Stockport  in  the 
career  of  commercial  industry  and  extension  has  been 
constant  and  onward ;  and  those  who  know  Stockport 
as  it  now  Ls,  and  contrast  it  with  its  condition  at  the 
above  date,  will  see  ample  cause  for  wonder  at  its 
altered  condition.  The  families  which  wore  formerly 
found  in  the  town — the  Warren  family  in  Newbridge 
Lane,  the  Bamfords  or  Ileskeths  in  the  Millgate,  the 
Ardens  in  the  Uu  Jerbank,  and  several  other  connoe- 
tions  of  chivalric  aristocracy,  have "  since  that  period 
tot^illy  abandoned  tlie  neighbourhood,  and  Stockport 
now  contains  none  of  the  aristocracy  of  birth.  The 
aristocracy  of  wealth  have  usurped  their  places,  and 
money  supplies  the  want  of  high  descent.  Nor  luvs 
the  change  been  less  in  the  commercial  relations  in 
the  towtt.  The  four  factories  worked  by  steam 
engines  have  had  a  miraculous  increase,  and  if  any 
one  now  would  mount  to  the  highest  part  of  Welling- 
ton ]{oad,  and  cross  over  from  tlienco  to  the  Lanci^s- 
hire  Hill,  taking  thus  the  view  down  the  Mersey  to- 
wards Brinksway  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  view  over 
Newbridge  Line  and  Portwood  on  the  other,  the  four 
factories  worked  by  steam  engines  will  be  found  to 
have  yielded  a  goodly  increase ;  and  not 
the  least  striking  part  of  the  change  will 
be  found  in  tlio  altered  size  of  the  steam 
engines— in  the  altered  bize  and  shape  of  the  fac- 
tories— and  last,  not  least,  the  altered  size  and  shape. 
of  the  cliimnies,  whicli  form  striking  objects  of 
vision,  now  voluntarily  raised  to  an  imposing  height, 
wliere  formerly  Acts  of  Parliament  were  necessary  to 
drag  tlieni  from  the  level  of  the  surrounding  build- 
ings. Such  is  the  progress'  of  science  even  in  the 
most  common  subjects,  that  builders  of  chimnies  do 
that  for  their  own  b;faefit  and  advaata?o  which  the 
most  stringent  legislation  some  years  ago  failed  to 
accomplish,  and  in  no  place  within  the  British 
domiiuons,  has  this  been  more  apparent  than  in  our 
good  town  of  Stockport.  Great  as  is  the  change 
w^hich  Stockport  has  undergone  since  the  year  1795, 
when  Aiken  wrote  his  history,  still  greater    will  the 
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alteration  be  found  if  we  trace  it  back  some  years 
earlier.  In  the  year  1745,  when  the  Pretender  pene- 
trated with  his  Highlanders  as  far  south  as  Derby, 
the  only  bridge  across  the  river  Mersey  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood was  the  one  loading  from  Bridge-street  to 
Lancashire  Hill.  There  was  no  bridge  across  the 
'stream  between  Stockport  and  Warrington,  so  that 
tlie  approach  for  an  army  to  the  south  would  of 
necessity  bo  by  one  of  these  towns.  Tlie  bridge  at 
Stockport  being  destroyed  to  prevent  the  marcli  of 
the  rebels,  this  town  escaped  the  presence  of  their 
force  in  its  onward  career ;  but  on  t!ie  retreat  a  body 
of  about  1,500  entered  the  town  one  Sunday  and  re- 
mained liere  till  the  following  morning.  They  applied 
for  billets  at  the  Chief-constable's  office,  but  that 
officer  having  .'iocreted  himself  tliey  compelled  his 
4ipprontice  to  billet  the  whole  party,  which  he  accor- 
.  dingly  did.  That  apprentice  was  none  otlior  than  the 
grandfather  of  our  late  Town  Clerk,  Henry  Coppock, 
E.-^(ir.  The  head-quarters  were  at  the  then  best  liouso 
in  the  Miirl  et-place,  occupied  ::it  the  time  this  was 
written)  by  Mr  Webb,  now  Mr  Woodall,  and  there 
Lord  Elcho,  who  commfinded  tlie  party,  resided  during 
his  brief  sojourn.  On  leaving  the  town  tliey  crossed 
where  tiio  now  bridge  over  the  Goyt  now  stands,  and 
making  the  round  of  Portwood,  crossed  the  Tame  to 
Lancashire  Hill,  then  resuming  the  road  to  the  north. 
They  took  witli  thom  as  hostages,  for  the  safety  of 
their  strai^fglers,  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  t  )wn,  but  thoy  did  notc;»mmit  uny  wanton  depre- 
dationfl,  altliough  some  of  the  shoele.-^s  robols  took  | 
some  of  the"brougos"  from  the  feet  of  the  better  ' 
5hod  six^ctators,  and  they  sot  their  hostages  at 
liberty  at  Min.-haster.  The  stoop  jiscont  of  the  old 
road  off  L:incishire  Hill  at  that  tim,^  forrao.!  the  only 
channel  of  communication  with  the  north  from  Stock- 
port, and  every  cart,  waggon,  or  coach  had  to  take 
that  course.  It  is  true  tliore  wore  few  conveyances 
in  comparison  with  the  present  number,  great  means 
oi  transit  being  pack  horses  for  goods,  and  saddle  I 
horses  for  trav..'llors,  but  even  for  th(>m  the  task  was 
no  small  one  to  pass  through  Stock})ort,  which  had 
for  years  the  repute  of  being  one  of  tlie  ino<;t  difficult 
and  trying  parts  of  a  journey  south  from  Manchester." 
The  remaining  portion  of  this  article  will  appear 
shortly.  E.H. 

IIadks. — "Hades"  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  the  grave.  In  ancient  mythology  Hades 
is  the  nether  world.  It  is  considered  probable  that 
the  name  was  derived  from  the  ancient  Kgj'ptians, 
who  considered  Hades  as  a  place  of  separate  abode 
for  the  soul  preparatory  to  judgment. 
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Notes. 

MOLBS   IK   THE  FaCE. 

[811.]     In  Enijlish  Folk-Lore  appear  tho  following 

on  this  subject: — "A  belief  was  formerly  current 

throughout  the  country  in  the  significance  of  moles 

en  the  human  body.    When  one  of  the.se  appeared  on 

the  upper  side  of  the  right  temple,  above  the  eyes, 

to  a  woman  it  signified  good  a»d  happy  fortune  by 

marriage.    This  superstition  was  especially  believed 

in  Nottinghamshire,  as  we  learn  from  the  following 

lines,  which,  says  Mr  Briscoe  {Xottu^^hamsihire  Facta 

ami  Fictions),  were  ofter  repeated   by  a  poor  girl  at 

Bunny : 

I  have  a  mole  aboat  ny  riKhr.  <  yo, 

ikud  Bbali  I'o  li  ludy  before  i  ilit>; 

A<  tuina-4  lujy  Impptu,  us  ilungn  mij  f  >1), 

Wh )  kiijwi}  but  that  I  loay  bo  Id^y  at  15iiuny  HhII. 

The   poor  girl's   hopes,  it  is   stated,  were   ultimately 

realised,   and   she   became   "  Lady  of  Bunny  Hall." 

There  are  numerous  strange  sayings  on  the  subject  of 

"  moles "  which  it  might  be  interesting  to  give  in 

these  columns.  £d. 

The  Cotton  Tbade  iv  Stockpokt. 

[812.]  Stockport  must  have  been  benefitted  by 
this  trade,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
any  authentic  record  respecting  this  matter.  In 
Heaton  Norris  we  have  the  upper  and  lower  "  Sheop 
Washes  "  on  tho  banks  of  the  Mersey,  so  that  it  is 
more  than  probable  a  large  trade  in  wool  was  carried 
on,  especially  when  we  consider  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  of  Cheshire,  wliich  could  produce  a  large  quantity 
of  sheep  if  required,  the  fleeces  of  which  would,  at 
that  time,  be  very  valuable.  A  curious  Act  was  passed 
in  13C2  to  repress  luxury  in  living,  and  to  regulate 
the  wearing  of  apparel,  from  the  peer  to  tho  peasant, 
from  which  I  find  that  tho  price  of  woollen  cloth  was 
from  £2  to  £6  per  piece.  In  the  year  1552,  from  an 
Act  passed  for  the  true  making  of  woollen  cloths,  it 
seems  these  Manchester  cottons  were  made  with  a 
woollen  fibre,  for  tiie  Act  directs  that  all  the  cottons 
called  Manchester,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  cottons 
shall  be  in  length  227  yards,  and  that  all  other  Man- 
chester rugs,  otherwise  chilled  Manchester  frieze,  shall 
contain  in  length  36  yards,  kc.  From  this  it  is  plain 
Cheshire  had  its  trade  in  1552,  Of  the  introduction 
of  the  silk  trade  I  liive  already  given  a  sketch — see 
50C  by  K.  E,  and  521  K.  H.,  and  the  names  of  tho.se 
who  first  introiuced  it.  It  may,  perluips,  be  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  15J4  wheat  was  sold  at  Us  3d  per 
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quarter,  ale  Sd  per  gallon,  a  dajr  labourer's  -wages  3d 
per  daj,  a  horse  £21 4s,  an  ox  £1 15d,  a  cow  15s  6d,  a 
skeep  or  a  hog  5s,  a  calf  4s  Id,  a  cock  3d,  and  a  hen 
2d,  and  that  in  the  same  jrear  it  is  also  noted  that 
Martin  Brian,  cr  Briam,  and  three  other  great  woollen, 
clothiers  Ured  in  Manchester.    I  also  find  that  in  1565 
there   were   Aulnegers,    or   parliamentary    agents, 
stationed  at  Manchester,   for  stamping  of  woollen, 
cloths.    It   appears   there  was  some    trouble   with 
criminals  of  rarious  sorts  even  at  this  earlj  period, 
for  in  1580  a  new  gaol  was  built  im.  Manchester  at 
Hunt's  Bank,  called  the  '*  New  Fleet,"  and  the  expense 
was,  for  a  time,  supported  by  fines  imposed  on  the 
more  wealthy  of  the  prisoaers  and  by  the  proceeds  of 
a  parochial  assessment,  amounting  to  8d  per  week,  on 
erery  parLsli  throughout  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  in 
1582  Ml*  Xorsley,  keeper  of  the  gaol  at  Manchester, 
OAade  an  offer  that  on  condition  of  being  allowed  the 
proceeds  of  the  gaol  tax  for  one  whole  year  he  would 
at  his   own  proper    charges,  build  a   workhouse  suf- 
ficient to  afford  employment  for  all  the  rogues,  vaga- 
bonds, and  idlers  in  the  country.    In  1586  Camden 
describes  Manchester  as  surpassing  the  neighbouring 
towns  in  elegance  and  population.    "  There  is,"  says 
he,  "a  woollen  manufactory,  a  market,  a  church,  and  a 
college."    In  that  year  there  was  a  great  dearth  in  aU 
this  locality,  when  a  wliite  loaf,  weighing  only  six  or 
eight  ounces,  sold  for  a   Id.    The  following  year  a 
fearful  epidemic  decimated  the  population — it  wag 
styled   "The   Plague."      I    have   introduced    these 
historical  facts  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  idea  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  people  at  this  period.    The 
making  of  twist  and  mohair  buttons  was,  at  one  time, 
a  great  industry  in  Stockport,  then  the  silk  trade  was 
introduced  afterwards,  cotton  and  cotton  checks  be- 
came  a  staple   produce   from  the  hands  of   our  in- 
dustrious artisans.    This  fact  is  noted  in   the  short 
account  of  Stockport  for  1791.    A  brief  sketch  of  the 
growth  of  the  cotton  plant,  its  production,  and  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  and  the  historical  incidents  con- 
nected therewith,  must  be  interesting  to  the  people  of 
Stockport,  thousands  of  whom  earn  their  daily  bread 
by  toili  ng  in  our  mills.  A  correct  view  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  this  great  branch  of  industry  will  show  that  the 
interests  of  the  capitalist,  whether  as  a  private  enter- 
prise or  by  limited  liability  companies,  is  identical. 
Its  prosperity  and  extension  depends  in  a  great  de- 
gree on  the  peace  and  order  preserved  amongst  them- 
selves.   The  capitalist  is  responsible  to  a  higher  power 
for  the  wealth  which  he  enjoys,  and  it  behoves  him  to 
use  the  powerful  lever  placed   in    his   hands  with 
prudence  and  discretion ;  and  tyranny  and  oppression 


should  never  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  increasing- 
that  wealth  to  the  detriment  and  injury  of  those  who 
are  dependent  upon  the  labour  of  their  hands  for  their 
daily  bread.  Anything  which  has  a  tendency  to 
annoy  or  fetter  the  working  and  development  of 
trade  and  capital,  whether  in  the  shape  of  unfavour- 
able laws,  such  as  undue  regulations  Df  the  age  an4 
time  of  persons  employed,  high  prices  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  scarcity  of  the  staple  of 
our  manufacturing  industry,  or  other  obstructions  to 
its  progress  in  the  form  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  which 
we  shall  show  have  not  been  the  work  of  the  indus- 
trious artisan,  but  maliciously  created  by  selfish  men^ 
whu,  taking  advantage  of  the  difficiilt  position  of  the 
capitalists,  who  no  doubt  have  been  unreasonable  and 
selfish.  The  consequence  of  all  this  has  been  tlint  capital 
was  driven  into  more  lucrative  channels,  or  became 
depreciated  to  such  an  extent  that  Stockport  is  now 
and  has  been  for  some  time  past  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition.  Cotton  is  called  by  the  Arabs  katn,  or 
kutun ;  by  the  French  coton,  the  Germans  baum. 
woUe,  by  the  Dutch  katoon  boomwoll,  the  Danes 
bamald,  the  Swedes  bomull,  by  the  Italians  cotone 
bambagia,  by  the  Spaniards  algodon,  by  the 
Portuguese  algodao,  by  the  native  Hindoos 
tan  ruki,  the  Malays  kapas,  and  by  the 
Latins  gossypium.  The  first  mention  of  cotton,  the 
soft  and  beautiful  substance  forming  the  covering  or 
envelope  of  the  seeds  of  gossypium  or  cotton  plant,  as 
an  article  used  in  manufacture,  appears  in  a  small 
treatise  entitled  the  **  Treasure  of  traffic,"  in  the  year 
1641,  by  Lewis  Roberts,  author  of  the  noted  book,  the 

"  Merchant's  Map  of  Commerce,"  wherein  it  is  stated 
tliat  **  the  town  of  Manchester  buys  the  linen  yams  of 
the  Irish  in  great  quantity,  and,  weaving  it,  returns 
the  same  again  to  Ireland  to  seU ;  neither  doth  her 
industry  rest  here,  for  they  buy  cotton  wool  in  Lon- 
don, that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and 
work  the  same  into  fustians,  vermillions,  dimities,  and 
other  such  stuffs,  which  they  return  to  London,  where 
they  are  sold,  and  thence  not  soldpm  are  sent  forth 
into  foreign  parts,  which  have  means  on  far  easier 
terms  to  provide  themselves  of  the  first  material." 
Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  o 
this  important  branch  of  our  industries.    I  propos 
to  continue  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  that  a  brief 
epitome  of  the  trade  and  its  history  may  be  presented 
to  our  readers.  E.  H. 

Familiar  Quotations. 
[813.]    How  frequently  are  quotations  used  with- 
out even  the  faintest  knowledge   of   their  source 
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Especially  is  this  the  case  with  many  that  have  become 
proverbial.     The  following  list  of  the  sources  from 
whence  many  of  these  spring  may  be  useful : — 
Music  hath  charms  to  i^tho  tlie  savage  breast. — 

Let  who  may  make  the  laws  of  a  people,  allow  me  to 
write  their  ballads,  and  I^  guide  them  at  my  wilL — 
JSir  Philip  Sidney. 

When  Greeks  join  Greeks  then  was  the  tug  of  war. 
— 2^at  Lee. 

Where  ignorance  is  btiss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise. — 
<iray. 

Nursinfif  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. — Jiurns. 

She  wfl3ks  the  water  like  a  thing  of  life. — Byron. 

The  cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates. — Coicper. 

Masterly  inactivity. — Mackintosh:  1791. 

The  almighty  dollar. —  Washiwfton  Irving. 

Entangling  alliances. — Georye  Wcu^hiwjton. 

Where  libS-ty  dwells,  there  is  my  countr)-. — Benj 
Fmnklin. 

The  post  of  honour  is  the  private  station. — Thos. 
■Jefferson. 

A  c[ood  time  coming. —  Walter  Scott. 

Ask  me  no  questions  and  I'll  tell  you  no  fibs. — Gold- 
smith. 

And  make  a  sunshine  in  a  shad^  place. — Spenser. 

E.xhausted  words,  and  then  imagined  new. — J)r 
'Johnson. 

Look  before  you  ere  you  leap. — Butler. 

Through  thick  and  thin. — Dry  den. 

He  M'histled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought. — 
Dryden. 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. — 
Dryden. 

Xone  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. — Dryden. 

To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine. — Pope. 

In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child. — Pope. 

I  lisp'd  in  numbers;  for 'the  numbers  came. — Pope. 

Damns  with  faint  pnii.se. — Pope. 

Order  is  heaven's  first  law. — Popr. 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. — Pope. 

Looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God. — Pope. 

Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw. — Po^te. 

Who  never  mentions  hell  to  ears  polite. — Pope. 

From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good. — Tliomson. 

To  te;vch  the  young  idea  how  to  slioot. — llionison. 

'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. — 
<'amphdl.  Ed. 

Altrincram  and  its  Antiquities. 
[814.]  As  this  quiet,  clean,  and  respectable  town  is 
only  a  short  distance  from  Stockport,  a  review  of  its 
antiquities  may  prove  interesting  to  your  readers.  It 
is  a  respectAble  market  town  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, the  principal  of  the  union  and  polling  district 
to  which  it  gives  its  name,  containing  in  1821,  2,302 
inhabitants,  in  1831,  8^200,  and  in  1841,  0,373,  of 
which  last  number  about  600  were  returned  for  the 
town.ship.  The  population  of  Altrineham  was  2,708, 
and  in  1841  3,399.  In  1861  the  district  conUining  657 
acres  had  by  the  census  of  1861  6,628  inhabitants,  and 
in  1871,  8,478.     The  situation  of  the  town  is  remark- 


ably dry  and  healthy,  and  the  views  from  the  high 
groimds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bowdon  are  exten- 
sive and  pleasing.  Dunham  Park  is  the  finest  seat  in 
the  neighbourhood.  There  are  plenty  of  inns  in  the 
towm.  The  Manchester  South  Junction  and  Altrin- 
eham Railway  have  a  station  here  for  Altrineham  and 
Bowdon.  The  London  and  North- Western  Railway 
have  a  Station  at  Broadheath.  There  are  many  hand- 
some residences  which  border  the  town,  the  gardens 
attached  to  which  display  great  taste.  The  Bridge- 
water  Canal  passes  through  the  north  end  of  the 
town  at  Broadheath.  Before  the  day  of  railways  the 
Navigation  Inn  was  a  place  of  great  resort,  where 
passengers  were  accommodated  whilst  waiting  for 
the  packets  which  passed  between  Manchester,  Run- 
corn, Liverpool,  &c.  The  spinning  of  linen 
thread  and  manufacture  of  bobbins  are  the  only 
branches  of  trade  which  can  be  stated  under  the  head 
of  manufactures.  Agriculture  is  the  prevailing  occu- 
pation of  the  labouring  classes,  while  the  produce  of 
the  many  gardens  around  assist  in  supplying  the 
Manchester  markets.  The  soil  all  through  the  parish 
is  principally  of  a  light  and  sandy  nature,  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  potato,  large  quan- 
tities of  which  are  produced  here.  The  Altrineham 
carrots  have  a  world-wide  fame,  being  the  principal 
kind  in  request  amongst  the  farmers  of  this  county. 
This  place  once  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  free 
borough,  having  been  created  such  by  a  charter  of 
the  18  of  Edward  1st,  on  the  application  of  Hamon  de 
Massey,  lord  of  Dunham,  who  was  at  that  time  lord 
of  the  manor,  which  charter  also  granted  a  market  on 
Tuesday ;  it  also  granted  a  fair  on  the  eve-day 
and  morrow  of  tlie  Fea.st  of  the  Assumption.  A  firuild 
mercatory,  or  society  of  free  traffic,  together  with 
freedom  from  tolls  throughout  the  barony,  &c.,  was 
also  granted.  The  borough  has  become  obsolete,  but 
in  consequence  of  a  yearly  payment  of  £5  (whicii  was 
exchanged  for  land)  having  been  granted  to  the 
Mayor  at  some  remote  period  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  a  mayor  and  other  officers  are  annually  ap- 
pointed by  tho  Court  Leet  held  at  Michaelmas,  but 
they  possess  no  magisterial  functions,  tlie  Mayor's 
duty  appciiring  to  be  only  to  receive  the  rent  of  13 
acres  1  rood  20  perches  of  land,  which  produces  about 
£80  per  annum.  It  is  said  a  considerable  sum  is 
spent  in  Court  Leet  dinners,  &c.,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered the  illuminated  clock  and  drinking  foun- 
tains in  the  Market  Square  have  been  pro_ 
vided  out  of  this  fund.  From  its  proximity  to 
the    city     of    Mancliaster    a     considerable    number 
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of  villa  residences  have  sprung  up,  and  the  town 
has  been  very  materially  extended  and  improved. 
In  a  quaint  old  history  of  the  county  of  Chester, 
published  in  1787,  I  find  it  stated  that  it  has  two  an- 
nual fairs,  namely,  on  the  5th  of  August  and  the  22nd 
of   November.    It  then  continues: — "Some  London 
idolators  have  a  good-natured  saying,  *  The  fai  ther 
from  the  capital  the  farther  from  civilisation.'    This 
little  spot  is  one  among  the  many  ia  the  kingdom 
which  may  be  adduced  as  striking  exceptions  to  so 
curious  a  remark,  for  although  Altrincham  is  situated 
at  the  distance  of  184  miles  from  the  capital,  it  is  the 
seat  of  a  considerable  manufactory  in  the  worsted 
branch,  and  for  civilisation,  though  they  may  not 
have  laid  in  so  largo  a  stock  of  complaisance  ns  some 
Cocknie*?,  they  are  in  possession  of  a  commodity  that 
will  last  longer  and  wear  better — namely,  plain  deal- 
ing."   In  1848  and  1874  a  description  of  the  town  ap- 
peared, in  which  is  described  the  principal  features  of 
its  history  from 'which  and  other  sources  this  sketch 
of  its  history  has  been  compiled.    The  church  dedi- 
cated   to  St.    George,    a  brick  edifice    situated  in. 
Church-street,  which  was  erected  in  1779,  was  for 
many  years  a  chapel  of  ease  under  Bowdon  Church. 
It  was  erected  by  subscription.    A  writer  in   1848 
thus  describes  it : — "  Neither  its  exterior  nor  interior 
exhibits  anything  remarkable ;  it  corresponds  in  neat- 
ness with  the  town,  which  is  marked  by  an  air  of 
quiet  comfort  and  respecttibility.*'    This  church  was 
enlarged  in   1858  and  again  in  1861,  and  will  now 
accommodate  between  1,100  and  1,200  persons.    The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  valued  at  £340  per  an- 
num, with  residence.      In  the  year  1848  the  Rev. 
Francis  Orton  was  incumbent.     At  the  present  time 
the  living  is  enjoyed  by  tlie  Rev.  George  London.    It 
is  under  the  patronage  of  the    Vicar   of    Bowden. 
Another  churcli,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
was  consecrated  December  14, 1860,  and  was  erected 
by  subscription,  aided  by  a  grant  of  land  from  the 
Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  at  a  cost  (including 
the  endowment  and  repairs  fund)  of  nearly  £8,000. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  building  of  stone,  erected  in 
the  early  English  style.    The  principal  entrance  is  at 
the  west  end,  and  thore  is  also  a  door  in  the  biisement 
of  the  tower.      The  height  of  the  tower  and  spire  is 
140  feet.    The  only  notable  features  in  tliis  church 
are  the  apsidal  chancel,  and  the  pulpit  and  font,  both 
of  stone.     Nine  hundred  and  forty  people  can   be 
seated  in  this  church.    Half  of  the  seats  are  free  to 
all  comers.    The  incumbency  is  a  vicarage  in  the  pos- 
session of  tlie  Rev.  Frederick  Wainwright,  M.A.,  the 
first  vicar.    It  is  in  the  gift  and  patronage  of  the 


Bishop  of  Chester.    There  is  a  neat  parsonage  house 
to    the   west   of    the   church,   built   in    1871.     The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  also  furnished  part  of 
the    fund    towards   its    erection.     There  are    other 
churches  and  mission  chapels  which  were  called  into 
existence  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population.    St.  Margaret's,  in  Dunham   Road,   was 
erected  in  1855,  and  has  connected  with  it  a  mission 
chapel.    St.  John's  has  one,  also,  at  Newtown.     Con- 
nected with  St.  George's  Church  there  is  a  school  at 
Broadheath.    The  Dissenters  have  also  places  of  wor- 
ship here,   and  there  is  also    the    Roman    Catholic 
Chapel.    Small  as  the  town  is  it  can   boast  of  its. 
schools,  its  town  hall,  it^  sessions  hall,  its  board  of 
health,  its  litcnirj-  iustitution,  its  market  gardens,  its 
lecture  rooms,  its  churches  and  chapels,  and,  I  must 
mention,  tlie  Jubilee  National  Schools,  with  a  house 
for  the  master  adjoining  St.  George's  Churchyard,  ro- 
erocted  in  1860  in  the  place  of  the  old  ones,  which 
were  originally  erected  to  commemorate  the  Jubilee 
of  King  George  the  Third.    There  are  also  the  Britisli 
Schools,  off  Ashley  Road,  erected  in  1860  at  a  cost  of 
£2,500.    The  Roman  Catholics  and  Wesleyans  have 
day  schools  here.    There  is  also  an  amateur  dramatic 
society,  an  agricultural  society,  also  one  for  floral  and 
agricultural  purposes.    It  possesses  a  provident  dis- 
pensary and  hospital  and  fever  hospital,  and  a  num 
ber  of  other  useful  associations.  E.  H. 


[815.]  The  Comp.stall  Waterwheel. — In  your 
issue  of  the  15th  ult.  I  noticed  a  paragraph  an- 
nouncing the  stoppage  of  the  "  Lily"'  at  the  Comp- 
stall  Printworks.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  largest  wheel 
in  Great  Britain.  Any  information  as  to  size,  age,  kc., 
would,  I  feel  sure,  be  interesting. 

W  AnU  EN-BULKELET. 


Muscular  Power  in  Beetles. — Cas.«:eirs  "World  of 
Wonders  "  quotes  from  Mr.  Gosso  the  following  anec- 
dote of  a  three-horned  beetle,  the  On/ctes  niaimon^ 
whicli  is  not  larger  than  the  ordinary  English  stag- 
beetle : — "This  insect  has  just  astonished  me  by  a 
proof  of  its  vast  strength  of  body.  When  it  wa.«?  Iii-st 
brought  to  me,  having  no  box  immediately  at  hand,  I 
was  at  a  loss  where  to  put  it  until  I  could  kill  it;  but 
a  quai't  bottle  full  of  milk  being  on  tlie  table  I  clapped 
the  beetle  for  the  present  under  that,  the  hollow  at  the 
bottom  allowing  him  room  to  stand  upright.  Presently 
to  my  surprise,  the  bottle  l^gan  to  move  slowly,  an^ 
glide' along  tlie  smooth  table,  propelled  by  the  muscu- 
lar power  of  the  imprisoned  in{>ect,  and  continued  for 
some  time  to  perambulate  the  surface,  to  tlie  astonisli. 
ment  of  all  who  witnessed  it. 
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Satubday,  June  8bd,  1882. 


[816.]  CuBious  MoMUMBNTAL  Inscbiptions. — Th» 
following  are  a  few  more  carious  epitaphs  which  I 
have  collected  from  various  sourcfs.  The  following 
incription  is  a  copy  of  one  in  Westminster  Abbej : — 

Saorad  to  ih«  meni'^rj  of  Sir  Godfrty  Kaslkr.  kDighi  of  tho 
Boman  Kmpir*,  and  a  banxiet  of  £ngl«ad  :  painter  to  th« 
KlBgi  Clurlra  XI.,  J»mM  II.,  William  III..  Qaeea  Aaa^,  aad 
Kiog  aaorge  I.    He  died  (Jot  38th,  ]7iS,  a««:d  77. 

EneUer,  by  Hcavt  n,  and  w^i  h  manter,  taof  hi. 
Whnee  art  wag  ntt  vr^  and  «ho«e  piotvrM  th  >agh*, 
how  fui  two  agen  httriuu  MMHieh'd  fr«  m  fate 
WhHte'er  was  beAuteu'tH.  or  «>i4tVrr  *u»  ure  t, 
Bests  orown'd  with  pii  ceii'hoiiiiar',  poHtM'l>i>ii. 
l>iie  to  his  meric,  aal  br>ivu  ih.rMt  o<  |i'*^i'«a  • 
liTiug,  g*'«at  u  itnre  fear'd  Vm  might  O'ltvie 
Her  werks ;  end  dyiti^,  fonn  ber««U  may  dit. 

ON  Mlin  XiBY  DOTE. 

Here  lies  interr'd  this  tnrtle  duTt, 
Who«e  s«ul  asoende  1  iH  aHuTs, 
Her  fli«{ht  is  hijjh  nnd  oxxt  ef  sijrht, 
Aud  has  bid  tkis  wiek  d  world  g  "^^d  night. 

IN  ST.  PRTXB'B,  HOBWICH. 

Here  lies  the  corpse  of  Lid y  Aoa, 
Blame  her  who  list,  nod  prAlae  who  oan, 
Thu*  akill'd  i'l  deep  astrulogv. 
She  oonM  not  read  her  destiny, 
in  her  •.b«erTu  each  oioitn-e's  lot. 
And  mend  thy  ni.innere,  Maiiter  Soott. 
Sure  as  th-  -a  liidet  her  o  >fflM  make, 
8o  death  thy  dooin  sbiUl  on  >ertake. 
Deeomber  12th,  1760. 

O.X  THOMAS  HUARll. 

Live  tti  dii,  for  die  ynu  mntt, 
And  die  to  live  ani<  ngst  the  J  ubt. 

ON   MR  DATXD  JOKXS. 

la  thi4  T»m  wwrldsboit  wa>  mj  s'sy, 
And  empty  was  mj  laughter ; 
I  go  b^tu  a  and  lead  the  wayt 
For  all  to  follow  after. 

OM  A  CBILD. 

That  flesh  i^  grass. 

It's  grace  a  flower  ; 
Bend  ere  yon  pass 

Wboaa  worms  denrar. 

The  following  inscription  was  written  upon  Annie 

Littleton,  wife  of  Edward  Littleton,  of  the    Inner 

Temple,  Esq.,  who  died  the  6th  of  Feb.,  1623,  and  was 

buried  in  the  Temple  Church. 

Here  she  lies  wkose  spotless  fame 

iQTitf  s  a  stone  to  le^m  her  D»ia«  ; 

The  rigid  i>i>artan  tha'  d.  ny'd 

An  epiuph  to  all  that  dy'd 

Unless  for  war  or  chastity, 

"Wonld  here  Toachsaf w  an  elegy : 

^be  died  a  wile,  bat  yet  her  nSad 

(Beyond  Tirginity  reflu'd). 

From  lawless  fire  remaired  as  free 

As  now  from  brat  her  kshes  be ; 

Her  hoeband  (yet  wirhemt  a  siu) 

Was  not  a  straoger,  bat  her  kin ; 

That  tier  chaste  leve  might  seem  none  other 

Unto  a  husband  than  a  brother. 


Wilmslow. 


J.  Q. 


A  NOBLS  STOCKINa-WsATEB. 

[817.]  A  good  story  is  told  in  Mr  Briscoe's  Book  of 


Nottingham$hire  AneedoU  of  the  aptitude  for  business 
displayed  by  Lord  John  Scott,  the  brother  of  a  lato 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.    About  50  years  ago,  when  there 
had  been  severe  distress   in   the  manufacturing   dis- 
tricts, and,  among  other  places,  in  Hawick,  where  the 
Buccleuch  family  possesses  a  large  property,  his  grace 
and  his   brother  went   from    one   weaving-shop   to 
another,  making  enquiries  as  to  the  wages  paid  lor 
this  and  that  bit  of  work.  At  last  they  came  to  a  shop 
where  the  men  were  weaving  woollen  hose.    These 
men  assured  his  grace  that  they  could  only  earn  3d  a 
pair,  or  9d  a  day.    '*  That  is  little,"  said  Lord  John  to 
the  man  sitting  at  the  loom.    **  Will  you  allow  me  to 
try  my  hand  at  the  loom,  and  see  if  I  can't  make  more 
than  you  ?  "    **  Your  lordship  will  make  little  of  this,** 
said  the  man.    Lord  John,  however,  sat  down,  took 
up  the  shuttle,  and  worked  away,  the  men  all  the 
while  looking  on  in  wonder.    After  a  short  time  he 
pitched  off  one  hose ;  then   took  out  his  watch   and 
worked  another,  and  at  last  exclaimed — "  I  could  make 
Is  3d  a  day  at  this  work ! "    It  was  then  explained 
that  Lord  John  had  been  brought  up  a  great  deal  with 
his  uncle,  Lord  Montagu,  who  lived  near  Nottingham, 
one  of  the  conditions  of  his  staying  there  being  that 
he  should  visit  that  town  every  Saturday  in  order  to 
learn  weaving.     The  consequence  was  that,  unlike 
many  fairly-educated  people  of  his  station  in  society, 
he  could,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  do  one  thing 
really  well.  Ed. 

NUBSEBT  RHTKES  OF  THE  AbABS. 

[818.]    Four  or  five  years  ago  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Jessup 
D  J).,  long  a  missionary  in  S3rria,  published  a  volume 
called  •*  The  Women  of  the  Arabs,"  with  some  curious 
rhymes.    There  is  one  which  is  supposed  to  be  sung 
as  a  lullaby  by  a  mother  to  her  baby  boy : — 

Whoever  lores  yon  not, 
My  liitle  biby  boy 
May  she  be  driTeu  from  her  honao  and  nerer  know  a  joy 
May  the  Ohns  eat  op  hf«r  hasbnnd 
And  the  moose  her  oil  destroy ! 

One  heard  at  Hasbelya,  in  Syria,  is  in  the  following 
style . — 

O  sleep  to  a<xl  my  child,  my  eyes, 
Tonr  heart  n  t  ill  shall  know  ; 
Who  loves  }oa  not  as  mseh  as  I 
May  Ood  her  honse  o'erthrow ! 
May  the  mosqne  and  the  minaret,  dome  and  all, 
Hn  her  wicked  head  in  anger  fall  I 
May  the  arabs  rob  her  thrashing  floor, 
And  not  one  kernel  remaiu  in  her  store  I 

Somewhat  milder,  but  still  not  over  charitable,  is 

this. — 

We'te  the  white  and  the  red  in  our  baby's  cheeks 
In  ponnda  and  totis  to  spare ; 
Bat  ths  blaek  and  the  rust. 
Aud  tiie  monid  and  (he  mr.st. 
Fur  o.  r  nelghboars'  ohil  iren  ara. 
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Happily  thej  are  not  all  of  this  character ;  for 
example : — 

Slaepi  mj  moon,  my  bahy,  stenpl 
Tbm  PleUda  brlrlit  ibeir  w«t«h«8  keep~ 
The  r  ibr»  fhines  »o  fair  and  eltAr, 
Th«  atari  are  ahiniag,  hash,  my  datt  I 

And  again : — 

My  boy,  ny  mooo,  I  bid  yoa  gr-od  monow, 
Who  wishes  yoa  peaee  ahikU  luu)v  no  eonrow  ; 
Whom  yia  aaiate,  his  earth  in  like  heafan, 
Hia  care  relieved,  hia  aiaa  forgiven. 

Here  is  a  pretty  Moslem  lullabyi  embodying  a  prayer 

worthy  of  quotation : — 

O  Lord  of  the  hearena,  knowing  and  wiae, 
PreKerre  my  All.  the  light  of  my  eyea. 
Lord  of  high  heavea,  oompaaaioaate, 
Eeap  my  dear  boy  la  every  aUto. 

Another  is  used  by  the  women  of  all  sects,  the  name 

being  changed  according  to  that  of  the  baby  to  whom 

the  Mother  sings  : — 

Ali«  Toar  ejca  are  aleepirg, 
Bnt  Ood'H  eyea  never  aieep. 
Thi'ir  hoara  of  lomr  weeping 
None  oau  for  evor  keep. 
Hr>w  aweet  ia  the  night  of  heal  Ji, 
Whfa  Ail  a'eepe  ia  peare  1 
OU  may  anch  night  a  rontlooa, 
Mor  ever,  ever  ce^ae  I 

For  girls  these  are  the  rhymes  as  well  as  for  boys. 

Here  is  one  specimen : — 

I.nln  deer  the  hoa«"«  is  brigh*! 
With  y>  ar  forebead'a  ranny  light. 
M>'n  yoar  father  hoD<tnr  now 
When  they  aee  your  lovely  brow. 
If  fathrr  come*!  homo  rnd  and  weary, 
Bight  of  J  on  will  make  hia  oheery. 

Here  is  a  seoend,  which  is  altogether  chaiacleristie : 

Com--,  Cameleer,  aa  qniek  aa  yoa  oan. 
And  make  ua  aoip  from  the  grt-on  thtfUkn. 
To  bathe  onr  Lnln  ne«r. 
We'll  waah  h*r  aud  dreaa  ha^ 
And  then  «e'll  eireaa  her. 
She'U  Bleep  in  her  Iktle  street. 

P.  B. 
Altbinchax  akd  rrs  ANrianmES. 
[819.]  King,  in  his  "  Vale  Royal  of  England,"  origi- 
nally published  in  1656,  says,  at  page  101,  Ed.  1852  :— 
•*  Next  to  this  is  the  well-known  parish  church  and 
township  of  Bowdon,  conspicuous  far  off  on  a  hill  in 
the  road  to  Manchester  and  Stockport,  at  the  foot 
whereof  is  Altrincham,  a  fine  little  market  town,  with 
a  maior  of  an  ancient  foundation."  Altrincham  is 
also  mentioned  in  John  Speed's  *<  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  described  Anno  1627  in  the 
Map  of  Chester.  An  epitome  cf  the  tradesmen  in  the 
year  17S2  may  prove  interesting :— Woolcombers  and 
twisters  4,  wheelwright  1,  unclassified  3,  innkeepers 
and  victuallers  4,  yeomen  2,  barber  1,  woollen  and 
linen  draper  1,  grocers  and  cheesemongers  3,  maltster 
1,  cabinet  maker  1,  butchers  2,  millowner  1,  clergy- 
men 2,  gardener  1,  attomies  2,  farmer  1,  clockmaker 


1,  shoemaker  1,  apothecary,  surgeon,  and  man  mid" 
wife  1,  mercer  1,  baker  1,  cotton  twister  and  manu- 
facturer 1,  glover  1,  chandler  1;  total  38. 
Such  was  Altrincham  in  1782,  with  its 
tradesmen  of  mark.  Coming  down  a  few  years 
later,  1787,  the  classification  varies,  and  is  as  follows : 
— Minister  1,  gentlewomen  2,  attomies  2,  ladies  3« 
cotton  manufacturer  1,  surgeons  2,  linen  drapers  2, 
milliner  1,  mercers  2,  grocers  2,  cabinet  makers  2, 
innkeepers  and  victuallers  3,  unclassified  1,  glaziers  3^ 
saddlers  2,  cem  factor  1,  timber  merchant  1,  maltster 
1,  yeoman  1,  curriers  2,  hatter  1 ;  total  36.  During  the 
lapse  of  44  years,  a  great  change  occurred,  for  in 
1832  Mr  William  Knowles  was  postmaster.  Letters 
from  Knutsford  arrived  every  morning  at  five,  and 
were  despatched  every  evening  at  nine,  meeting  the 
London  and  Birmingham  mails.  Letters  from  Man- 
chester arrived  every  evening  at  nine,  and  were 
despatched  every  morning  at  five.  Glancing  at  the 
population  table  of  that  period,  I  find  it  as  follows : — 

1821.  1831. 

Males    1120  1255 

Females   1182  1453 


2302  2708 

showing  an  increase  of  135  males  and  271  females* 
making  a  toUl  of  406  in  the  10  years  1821  to  1831.  It 
also  had  its  coaches,  the  "  Dart,"  from  Chester  to 
Manchester,  calling  at  the  Roebuck,  in  the  Marke^ 
Place,  Altrincham,  every  morning  at  11,  whilst  the 
**  Emerald"  called  at  the  George  and  Dragon,  Sandi- 
way  Head,  and  the  "Victory"  at  the  Waggon  and 
Horses,  Marker  Place,  every  morning,  at  a  quarter 
before  seven,  all  going  through  Northwich.  The 
coach  from  Manchester  to  Knutsford,  the  "  Royal 
Mail,"  called  at  the  post  office  every  night  at  nine, 
and  the  "  Bang-up"  passed  through  every  morning  at 
half -past  10.  To  Manchester  the  Royal  Mail  from 
Knutsford  culled  at  the  Post  Office  every  morning  at 
five ;  the  "  Sir  Oliver,"  from  the  Roebuck,  in  the 
Market  Place,  every  morning  at  eight,  and  the 
"  Dart,"  from  Chester,  called  every  afternoon  at  four* 
The  "  Victory"  also  called  at  the  Waggon  and  Horses 
every  tTcning  at  six,  and  the  "  Bang-up,"  from 
Knutsford,  every  afternoon  at  five.  The  "Pilot," 
from  Xorthwicli,  every  morning  (Sunday  excepted)  at 
nine,  and  the  "  Nettle,"  from  Kantwich,  called  at  the 
same  inn  and  the  George  and  Dragon  every  alternate 
forenoon.  To  Nantwich  from  Manchester,  the 
"Nettle"  called  at  the  Waggon  and  Horses  and 
George  and  Gragon  every  alternate  afternoon, 
at     four,     going     through    Knutsford    to    Korth- 
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wich.    The  "Pilot,"  from  Manchester,  called  at  the 
Waggon  and  HonoB,   Market  Place,  every  evening, 
Sundays  excepted,  at  nx.    So,  after  all,  the  little 
tewn  of  Altrincham  could  not  be  so  dull,  quiet,  and 
uninteresting  as  some  suppose.    In  addition  to  these 
there  were  the  carriers,  an  important  body  of  men,  to 
whose   custody    valuable    cargoes  were    often  con- 
signed.   To  Manchester,  Peter  Smith  proceeded  from 
his  own  house,  Lower  Town,  and  John  Warburton 
from  Bowden  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day.   John  Warburton  also  went  from  Bowdoa  to 
Nantwich  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and 
Thomas  Walker  went  to  Stockport  from  his  own 
house.  Lower  Town,  every  Friday  morning.    There 
was  also  ample  conveyance  by  water  to  Liverpool  and 
Buncom,  a  packet  boat  leavin*  every  morning  at  10, 
A  packet  boa«  also  left  the  canal  wharf  for  Man- 
chester every  morning  at  eight,  and  afternoon  at 
four,  and  an  extra  packet  boat  during  the  summer 
months.  £.  H. 


Saturday,  June  10th,  1 882. 


If  a  man's  wora  is  not  as  gooa  as  ms  bona,  ine 
be«t  thing  is  to  get  on  without  either.  If  this  eau*t 
be  done,  look  well  to  the  bond,  and  treat  the  word 
aa  though  it  had  never  been  spoken, 

tSiNouLAK  Story  ov  a  Dwakp. — When  Christina 
of  8puin  was  in  Home,  about  twenty  years  ago,  a 
dwarf  named  Georgia  Leili  was  pretieuted  to  her. 
He  was  full  of  wit  and^intelligence,  and  pleased  the 
queen  so  much  that  she  attached  him  to  her  service. 
Thanks  to  her  liberality,  the  dwarf  was  able  to 
accumulate  a  small  fortune,  which  he  left  when  he 
died,  recently,  to  two  sisters  married  and  living  in 
Aquila.  The  heirs  sent  two  persons  to  Paris  to  re- 
ceive the  gold  pieces  and  bank  bills  which  their 
lillipatian  relative  had  left  them,  and  these  inno- 
cent countrymen  on  their  return  to  Rome  were 
fellow  travellers  with  three  persons  who  became 
very  friendly  with  them.  The  feigned  travellers 
were  going,  so  they  said,  to  Alexandria,  for  busi- 
ness of  the  greatest  importance,  and  were  delighted 
(o  have  found  such  agreeable  companions.  When 
the  men  of  Aquila  told  them  that  tiiey  airried  the 
heritage  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  a  smiiU  valise, 
one  of  them  said  they  also  had  a  large  sum  of  money 
with  them,  and  proposed  putting  it  all  together. 
The  countrymen  agreed  to  this  novel  arrangument, 
and  one  of  the  three  travellers  took  the  charge  of 
their  united  treasure  until  arriving  at  Tuiin.  There 
the  pretended  friends  left  the  train,  giving  the 
precious  valise  into  the  hands  ef  the  Aquilmesi, 
and  promising  soon  to  return.  But  they  never  did, 
and  ihe  deluded  countrymen  found,  on  examining 
their  valise,  that  the  treasure  had  been  replaced  by 
•owe  lumps  of  lead.  When  they  related  their  ad- 
venture lo  the  police  of  Rome,  it  seemed  so  im- 
probable that  they  themselves  were  held  in  custody 
until  the  truth  ot  their  story  was  proved,  and  some 
trace  of  the  real  culprits  discovered. 


Notes. 

BlOGBAPHICAL  SkSTCHBS  OF  STOCKPOBT  WOBTHlJiS  : 

Mr  Saxuel  Oldknow. 
[820.]    About  *12  years  ago  the  following  was  pub- 
lished by  me,  which  I  now  re-produce : — "  Few  men 
have  quitted  this  transitory  scene  who  led  a  life  o^ 
greater  industry  and  more  active  benevolence.    In 
the   manufacturing,    commercial,   and   agricultural 
world  he  was  known  for  nearly  half  a  century  as  a 
man  of   enterprising  skill,  coupled  with  the  most 
unremitting  industry  and  honourable  integrity.    As 
he  was  locaUy  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
trade  of  Stockport  a  few  passages  from  the  biography 
of  his  useful  and  active  life  may  prove  interesting 
He  was  born  at  Anderton,  near  Bolton,  in  Lancashire, 
on  the  5th  of   October,  1756,  of  respectable  parents, 
and  at  an  early  age  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  Mr 
Thomas  Oldknow,  a  draper,  at  Nottingham.    At  the 
expiration  of   his  apprenticeship  he   returned  to    his 
native    place,   and  began    to   manufacture   muslin 
handkerchiefs,  which  was  almost  unknown  in  that 
part  of  the  country.    In  this  business  he  was  success- 
ful, and  he  soon  sought  out  a  place  where  his  enter- 
prising genius  might  be  fuHher  developed.    About 
1784  he  removed  to  Stockport,  where  ho  erected  a 
very  extensive  muslin  manufactory  in  Hillgate  (the 
premises  are  still  standing  and  are  now  occupied  by 
the  Messrs   Christy   as  a  hatworks).    To   him    the 
country  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  that  branch  of  manufacture.  So  assiduous 
was  he  in  business  that  (to  use  his  own  language)  ha 
seldom  observed  a  muslin  dress  on  any  lady,  of  a 
pattern  different  from  his  own,  than  he  had  an  improved 
piece  in  the  loom  the  following  day.    About  1790  he 
removed  to  Mellor,  and  erected  an  extensive  establish- 
ment for  spinning  cotton  on  the  banks  of  the  Goyt. 
It   is   about    two    miles   (south-west)  from    Mellor 
Church,  and  has  a  water-power  of  120  horses.   About 
400  persons  are  employed  thbre  in  spinning  cotton.  I^ 
is  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  in  1846  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Peter   Arkwright,  Esq.,  being  occupied   by 
John  Clayton  and  Co.    He  became  an  extensive  landed 
proprietor,  both  there  and  in  the  adjoining  township 
of  Marple,  and  a  great  practical  agriculturist.     He 
was  a  kind  and  indulgent  landlord,  and  the  tenant 
must  have  been  a  hopeless   character  if  he   sent  any 
distress  to  his  household.  In  his  agricultural  pursuits 
he  was  surpassed  by  none  for  care  and  judgment  in 
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the  selection  of  stock,  kc,  or  for  the  zeal  with  which 
he  improved  the  soil  and  surface  of  his  land.    To  his 
public  spirit  the  country  was  generally  indebted,  but 
more  especially  the  two  townships  already  named, 
which,  at  the  time  he  removed  from  Stockport,  were 
thinly      populated,     and      without     manufacture! 
or     pretty    nearly   so.      His  establishment     there 
gave     birth     to    many     others,     the    result    has 
been   a  great  increase  of   population  and  improve- 
ment in  the  value  of  real  property.     .The  Peak  Forest 
Canal  was  zealously  promoted  by  him,  also  the  turn- 
pike road  leading  from  Stockport,  through  Marple  and 
New  Mills,  to  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  by  means  whereof  a 
direct  and  easy  road  by  land  and  water  is  attained* 
communicating  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Whilst 
he  thus  supported  and  encouraged  works  of  general 
utility,  he  was  not  unmindful   of  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  his  own  neighbourhood.    The  chapel  of 
All  Saints',  Marple,  had  become  ruinous,  and  for  its 
restoration  a  sum  of  about  £1,000  was  raised.     He 
undertook  the  matter,  and  his  liberal  mind  so  enlarged 
upon  the  scale  laid  down  that  he  expended  £4,000 
above  the  sum  subscribed,  and  to  his  latest  moments 
he  delighted  to  adorn  and  improve  that  building 
which  his  munificonoe  had  restored  and  re-edified. 
It  was  usual  with  him  to  stnmp  his  mark  upon  the 
buildings  erected  upon  his  private  property — not  so 
with  the  church ;  nothing  appears  there  to  tell  suc- 
ceeding generations  to  whom  they  are  indebted.    *  He 
built  a  house  to  God  and  not  to  fame.'    He  was  a 
great  advocate  for  good  roads,  and  many  were  made 
at  his  own  private  expense.    One  instance  of  tliis 
peculiarity  has  been  placed  on  record.     In  the  year 
1819,  when  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  church  to  settle 
a  disputed  point  between  him  and  the  surveyor  of 
highways,  which,  being  determined  in  his  favour, 
drew  from  him  the  following  observation,  delivered 
with  peculiar  energy :  *  Gentlemen,  I  haye  made  you 
excellent  roads  upon  earth,  there  (pointing  to  the 
church)  I  have  mode    you    an    excellont    road   to 
heaven.'    He  was  a  loyal  citizen,  and  served  as  major 
in  the  North  High  Peak  Volunteers.    In  the  year  1802 
this  appointment  occurred.   He  subsequently  became 
lieutenant-colonel.    In  1824  he  served  as  high  sheriff 
for  the  county  of  Derby,  which  office  he  filled  with 
considerable  ability.   His  life  was  an  example  to  those 
around  him,  his  kindness  to  the  poor  and  watchful 
care  over  those  placed  under  him  endeared  him  to  all 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.'*  E.  H. 

Matiumokial  Pkoyebbs. 
[821.]    A  literary  contemporary  gives  the   follow- 


ing : — The  fatalism  involved  in  such  proverbs  is  not 
healthy  counsel.  Care  in  choice  of  a  partner  is  cer- 
tainly a  safer  course  to  pursue.  "  Use  great  prudenoe 
and  drcumspection,"  said  Lord  Burleigh  to  his  son, 
•*  in  choosing  thy  wife,  for  from  thence  will  spring  al* 
thy  future  good  or  evil."  Another  warning  in  the 
choice  of  a  wife  is  worth  attention — 

MArry  abo^e  your  m  t'  oh,  and  yon  get  a  master. 
And  again — 

Marry  for  loTe,  and  work  for  money. 

Cboaaa  a  wife  with  a  torione  iu  her.  rather  thta  with  her . 

And  remember  that 

A  man  mtut  have  hU  wife's  leare  and  help  to  thrive. 

The  warning  is  on  record — 

Marry  iu  haato  Mud  repent  at  leisure ; 
but  it  has  also  been  said  that 

Hapi'y  is  the  t.  ooiutc  that  is  not  long  in  doing. 

Touching  the  instincts  of  women  we  are  told — 

Take  your  wife's  &thX  advice,  and  no:  her  iteo  tnd. 

And   again  the  Italian  proverb,  to  be  received  with 

qualification — 

Women  are  wi<>e  offlisud,  but  iooU  when  tboy  refleoU 
Wedlock  without  lov«>,  tney  say 
Is  but  a  luck  without  a  key. 

It  has  been  very  ungallant  on  the  part  of  the  coiners 
of  popular  proverbs  concerning  women,  that  many  of 
them  are  coarse  and  grossly  unjust.    Byron  says — 
The  lover  in  the  husband  may  be  Just. 

The  proverb  that  every  Jack  must  have  his  Gill,  has 
its  parallel  in  the  following : — 

rhncmi  demnode  B«  sorte  (Frrneh). 
C-<d«  hum  (ol.tt  <>  w»  tgeaL  (Ponugueso.) 
(UiiewiU  <oUke.) 

It  ought  to  have  been  written  "  Jyll,"  for  this  appear 
to  be  the  diminutive  of  Julia  or  Juliana. 

Tlie  01  ab  in  the  w«iod  is  itauce  very  good 

For  ibe  crab  in  the  t>ea ; 
Bui  the  w»*d  (if  the  ciau  is  snuoe  for  the  drab, 

Thai  wiil  not  her  xuAriLit^c  obe>. 

The  following  epigrams  are  characteristic  of  their 

authors : — 

A  relntion  ei'hsr  of  hyrai»athy  or  of  cooqtio\K— Eliot. 

It  Inen  ly  cLiinjS  tt  h<  aven  or  hell ;  t&esu's  uo  third  pUoo  in  ik. 
— Web$ter. 

'J  h*^  Imd  of  mtrrifige  hath  (his  peculiarity  th«t  strangers  ai« 
det-irous  c<f  i.  hitbtiinK  it.  while  its  utituml  inhabitanta  would 
wi'liiiKl'  be  bHiiished  froio  thitne/a.—  Montaine. 

Jklen  hh<  ulit  k  uf  tbd  <yeH  ui«le  open  before  marrLige,  and 
half  Hbnt  aftfrwardH.    Madame  Souderi. 

Ol  all  the  bCtii-nn  nf  n  mMn's  ife.  Lin  inarriiiffe  dothl  ast  OOD- 
rein  ot;  er  i)eo|jle ;  yet,  of  nil  the  actions  of  uur  life,  it  is  uuM^ 
mecdled  with  by  <  th*»r  petipU  .--S«W«n. 

'   Xhe  guidiT  ill  hap*  o'  a  ».uiil  or  ill  life. 
Is  the  uviiti  rr  ill  ohoiofo'  a  gu:d  or  ill  wife." 

MarriagA  and  hungintr  go  by  destiny. 

Mariiu<i  fc-lka  aie  lik»  tatb  in  a  trap— fnin  to  get  others  In  and 
git  •  ut  I  berustlved. 

Jn  buyi'  H  horse-'  and  laUng  a  wife  shut  your  syes  and  eom* 
mend  yourself  to  Ood.  Si>> 

Cusious  Memorandum. 

[822.]    I  have  in  my  possession  a  portion  of  an  old 

pocket  ledger,  in  which  the  following  curious  memo- 
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randum   occurs : — **  1842.      R G ^n,  July,  to 

goods,  £3  128  8d.     Julj  3,  by  cash,  2s  6d."     Written 
in  another  hand  is  tho  word : — **  Dead — died  in  a  ditch 

in  P ^Is  field,    October  27,  1846,  whilst  carrying  a 

bundle  of  sticks  he  had  pilfered/'  £.H. 

Tbachikos  of  Fosestbt. 
[623.]  The  following  article  from  a  contemporary 
will  be  interesting : — It  is  a  curious  and  instructive 
fact  that  the  main  principles  of  forestry  as  to  the 
regularity  of  the  rain-fall,  the  preservation  of  springs 
and  other  water  sources,  the  salubrity  ef  climate,  and 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  were  well  understood 
fio  early,  at  least,  as  the  times  of  Plato  and  the 
prophet  Elisha.  For  in  Plato's  fable  of  the  lost  and 
perished  Atlantis,  which  a  recent  American  writer 
claims  to  have  discovered  in  the  sunken  plateau  oppo> 
site  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  which  the  French 
■astronomer,  Bailly,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  with 
much  more  learning  and  ability,  found  in  the  islands 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  north  of  Siberia  and  Finland,  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  the  great  primeval  empire  of 
Atlantis  owed  its  ruin  as  much  to  the  destruction  of 
its  forests  as  it  did  to  the  submergence  of  the  island 
by  an  earthquake. .  "  The  land  was  the  best  in  the 
world,"  says  Critias;  and  in  primitive  days  "the 
country  was  fair  and  yielded  far  more  abundant  pro- 
duce." Moreover,  the  land  enjoyed  rain  from  heaven 
year  by  year,  not,  as  now,  losing  tlie  water,  which 
flows  off  tho  bare  earth  into  the  sea,  but  having  an 
abundance  in  all  places,  it  received  and  retained  in 
the  close  clay  soil  the  streams  which  descended 
from  the  wooded  heights,  making  abundant  fountains 
and  rivers  in  the  valleys,  se  tliat  the  husbandman, 
thus  having  the  best  soil  in  the  world,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  water  and  an  excellently  tempered  climate, 
loved  hii  work,  was  of  a  noble  nature,  honourable, 
virtuous,  and  happy.  But  now,  since  the  great  forest 
trees  of  the  mountains  and  hills  have  been  cut  down 
for  building  materials,  these  mountains  are  only 
capable  of  sustaining  bees;  the  soil  coming  down  from 
the  mountains  once  to  enrich  the  plains  and  valleys  in 
other  places,  failed  in  Atlantis,  and  the  earth  has 
fallen  away  all  round  and  sunk  out  of  sight,  all  the 
richer  aLd  softer  parts  of  the  soil  having  disappeared 
and  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  land  being  left,  only  a 
few  bones  of  small  islands.  More  great  empires  have 
sunk  under  the  sands  of  the  desert  in  the  East,  in 
point  of  fact,  than  the  fabled  empire  of  Atlantis  in  the 
West,  and  perhaps  nearly  aU  the  vast  sandy  wastes  of 
our  globe  are  purely  of  human  creation.  Palestine, 
that  former  garden  spot  of  the  earth,  has  now  become 


a  comparative  desolation  from  the  destruction  of  its 
magnificent  forests.  As  early  as  April  the  hard,  dry 
soil  has  been  seen  cracked  over  into  great  gaping 
seams,  made  by  the  excessive  heat  of  tho  sun,  there 
being  no  woods  on  the  hills  or  in  the  valleys  to  shade 
it  or  preserve  the  springs  and  brooks.  The  best  field 
of  wheat  seen  by  a  recent  traveller  was  at  Jericho,  on 
that  small  part  of  the  plain  which  is  stiU  irrigated  by 
the  Spring  of  Elisha.  The  distressed  citizens  of 
ancient  Jericho,  anxious  about  their  water-supply » 
came  to  the  prophet  and  said,^"  Behold !  tho  situation 
of  this  city  is  pleasant,  as  my  Lord  soeth ;  bu";  the 
water  is  bad,  and  the  ground  barren."  Kiisha  went 
forth  to  the  spring  and  cast  into  it  some  salt,  saying, 
**Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  heal  these  waters;  from 
thence  there  shall  not  be  any  more  death  or  barren 
land."  The  water  of  this  spring,  slightly  brackish,  is 
still  flowing  abundantly  to  make  good  crops  ot 
wheat ;  and  if  the  whole  land  were  as  well  watered  as 
in  the  days  of  Israel's  prosperity  and  greatxess  there 
might  be  a  reasonable  hope  of  its  ultimate  restoration 
to  the  land  of  its  fathers.  But  not  until  the  regu- 
larity of  the  rain-fall  and  the  flow  of  springs  and 
brooks  of  water  are  restored  by  the  replanting  and 
growth  of  the  highland  forests  is  such  restoration 
possible,  since  the  land,  as  it  now  is,  could  not  sus- 
tain a  numerous  population.  Ed. 
The  Sluice  on  Watebloo,  Stockport. 
[824.]  On  referring  to  tlie  "  Journal  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"  vol.  24, 1741  to  1745, 1  find  the  following : 
"Lund., 22  die  Martu,  anno  15  Geo.  2,  Regis  1741. 
The  Lords  have  passed  a  Bill,  intituled  *  An  Act  to 
enable  Geo.  Warren,  Esq.,  liis  heirs  and  assigns,  to 
make  a  sluice,  or  tunnel,  through  part  of  the  glebe 
belonging  to  the  rectory  of  Stockport,  in  the  county 
of  Chester,  and  to  use  and  enjoy  the  same  for  convey- 
ing water  to  Stockport  Mill,  to  which  the  Lords 
desired  the  concurrence  of  this  House,  and  their 
messenger  withdrew.  Veneris,  26  die  Moi'tu,  anno  15 
G.  2,  Regis  1742.  Read  second  time,  and  committed  to 
Mr  Brereton,  Sir  T,  Cone,  Mr  Carter,  Mr  Vere,  Sir 
John  Glynne,  Mr  Gildart,  Mr  Smith,  Sir  James  Grant, 
Mr  Cholmondeley,  Mr  Crewe,  Mr  Owen,  Mr  Edge- 
comb,  Mr  Grant,  Mr  Eyles,  Sir  G.  Oxenden,  Mr  Revill, 
Mr  William  Archer  Wilkinson,  Sir  Thomas  Drury,  Mr 
Fane,  Mr  Murray,  Mr  Strickland,  Mr  Hay,  the  Earl  of 
Granade,  Mr  Walpole,  Mr  Young,  Mr  West,  Mr 
Herbert,  Mr  Bond,  Mr  Smelt,  Mr  Sydenham,  Mr 
Harris,  Mr  Laroch,  Mr  Wilson,  Colonel  Bockland,  Mr 
Plumbtree,  Sir  James  Lowther,  Mr  Morgan,  Mr 
Trelawn  ey,  Colonel  Cholmondeley,  and  all  the  members 
who  serve  for  the  counties  of  Chester,  Lancaster, 
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Salop,  and  North  Wales.  Martu  6  die  Aprills,  anno  15 
Geo.  2,  Regis  1742.  Stxxikport  Water  Bill  committed- 
That  the  committee  had  examined  the  allegations  of 
the  Bill,  and  found  the  same  to  be  true,  and  that  the 
parties  concerned  had  given  tlieir  consent  to  the  Bill 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  and  that  the 
committee  had  gone  through  the  Bill  and  made  several 
amendments,  &c.  Merum,  7  die  Aprilis,  anno  15  G.  2, 
Regis  1742.  Read  a  third  time,  and  passed.  Murthis, 
13th  day  of  April.  Amendments  agreed  to  by  the  Lords. 
Martu  15.    Received  the  royal  assent."  E.  H. 


liuzv&T. — iM  JoTCBftl'i  timo  the  taUrj  of  a  good 
Mok  WAS  ten  timet  higher  tkan  thai  of  a  tutor,  a 
man  of  leiiraing  and  ability,  who,  aoeording  to 
Lucian,  was  deemed  well  paid  with  two  haudrn^ 
■eeterces  a  year.  The  salary  of  Dionyeia,  a  dantsust, 
wae  two  hundred  thousand.  The  houtee  and  eetab- 
lishments  of  the  two  players  in  pantomime,  Bathyllut 
and  Pjr  lades,  rivalUd  those  of  the  richest  patricians. 
There  were  three  Romans  named  Apicius,  each  cele- 
brated for  devotion  to  gastronomy.  The  second, 
who  flourished  undt>r  'ibertus,  was  the  most  famous, 
and  enjoys  the  credi  ;f  having  shown  both  discri- 
mination and  indu»  .y  in  the  gratification  of  his 
appetite — so  much  so  that  his  name  has  passed  into 
a  synonym  for  an  accomplished  epicure.  After 
spending  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  on  his 

galate,  he  balanced  his  books,  and,  finding  that  he 
ad  not  much  more  than  eighty  thoasaMd  pounds 
left,  hanged  himself  to  avoid  living  upon  such  a 
pittance.  Lempriere*8  version  is  that  he  made  a 
mistake  in  casting  up  his  books,  and  hanged  him* 
eelf  under  a  false  impression  of  insolvency. 
The  outrageous  absurdities  of  Elagabaiis 
equalled  those  of  Caligula  and  Nero.  He  fed  th« 
officers  of  his  palace  with  the  brains  of  pheasants 
and  thrushes,  the  eggs  of  partridges,  and  the  bends 
of  parrots.  Among  the  dishes  served  at  his  own 
table  were  peas  mashed  with  grains  of  gold,  beam 
fricasseed  with  morsels  of  amber,  and  rice  mixed  with 
pearls.  His  meals  were  frequently  composed  of 
twenty-two  services.  Turning  roofs  threw  flowers 
with  snch  profusion  on  the  guests  that  they  were 
nearly  smothered.  At  the  sea.<iide  he  never  ate  fish, 
but  when  far  inland  he  caused  the  roe  of  the  rarest 
to  be  distributed  among  his  suite.  Ue  was  the  first 
Roman  who  ever  wore  a  complete  dress  of  silk.  Uis 
shoes  glittered  with  rubies  and  emeralds,  and  his 
chariots  were  of  gold,  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 
With  the  view  to  a  becoming  suicide,  he  had  cords 
of  purple  silk,  and  poisons  enclosed  in  emeralds  and 
richly -set  daggers;  but  either  his  courage  failed 
when  the  moment  arrived  for  choosing  between  these 
elegant  instruments  of  death,  or  no  time  was  left 
him  for  the  choice.  He  was  killed  in  an  insur- 
rection of  the  soldiery  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  kis 
age,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  four  years,  during 
which  the  Roman  people  had  endured  the  insane 
and  degrading  tyranny  of  a  boy. — Qtt^igrig  M^ 


Saturday,  June  17th,  1882. 


Notes. 

The  Cottow  Tbadi  ik  Stocxpobt. 
[825.]    Much   might   be  written    respecting   the 
varieus  kinds  of  cotton  fibres,  and  the  distinguishisg 
characteristiee  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  ;  but  as 
Stockpert  is  largely  engaged  in  the  cett-on  trade,  it  ia 
better  to  limit  the  extent  of  our  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject.   The  various  countries  where  it  is  cultivated* 
and  the  manner  of  preparation  as  a  marketable  com- 
modity, are  also  most  interesting,  and  should  be  well 
understood  by  those  engaged  in  the  ti-ade.    Until  the 
middle  ef  the  seventeenth  century,  I  find  no  mention 
made  ef  tlie  manufacture  of  cotton  being  carried  on 
in  England,  although  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr  Baines 
that  cotton  wool  was  brought  from  the  Levant  and 
manufactured  in  Manchester  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
period.      The  cotton  goods  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  the  early  history  ol  manufactures,  and  even  up  to 
the  year  1773,  the  warp  was  composed  of  linen  yam, 
principally  imported  from  Germany  or  Ireland,  and 
the  weft  was  composed  of  cotton.    At  first,  those  who 
had  looms  supplied  themselves  with  both,  and  sold 
theu-  goods  to  the  merchants  who  principally  re- 
sided in  Manchester.    They  began  to  send  agents  into 
different  parts  of  the  country,  from  whom  the  weaver 
received  his  warp,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  raw 
cotton,  which  was  carded  by  hand,  and  spun  by  the 
membei-s  ef  his  own  family  by  means  of  the  distaff 
and  spindle.    It  was  thus  a  system  of  domestic  manu- 
facture was  established  over  which  the  head  of  every 
family  had  to  preside,  not  merely  acting  as  a  superin- 
tendent, but  as  an  active  operator,  weaving  up  the 
weft  which  had  been  spun  by  the  younger  branches 
ef  the  family.     The  fustians  which  were  produced  at 
this  early  period  were  called  "  herring  bones,"  «  pil- 
lows" for  pockets  and  outside  wear ;    strong  cotton 
ribs,  and  barragon  broad  laced  linen,  and  thicksetts 
and  tufts,  with  whitened  diaper,  striped  dimities,  and 
jeans,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  cotton  thick- 
setts,  goods  figured  in  tlie  loom,  and  at  a  still  later 
date  cotton  velvet,  velveteens  and  strong  fancy  cords. 
Up  to  the  year  1760  the  sale  of  cotten  goods  had  been 
confined  principally  to  home  consumption,  but  about 
that  period  considerable  markets  were  found  for  these 
fabrics  on  the  continents  both  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  the  supply  became  very  inadequate  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand,  the  difficulty  arising  fiom  a  de- 
ficiency of  weft.      Although  about  50,000  spuidles 
were     in     motion      daily,      the     weavers      were 
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frequently  unemployed,  for  weft  was  required 
to  keep  them  at  work.  Unlike  other  nations, 
especial  genius  began  to  manifest  itself  among  •ur 
artisans,  and  a  new  and  brilliant  era  of  invention  of 
machines  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
commenced.  Up  to  the  middle  mi  the  eighteenth 
century  the  weavers  of  cotton  fabrics  were  accus- 
tomed to  throw  their  shuttles  from  hand  to  hand 
through  the  meshes  of  the  web,  and  when  the  cleth 
exceeded  36  inches  in  width  two  men  were  required 
for  one  loom — one  to  pass  the  shuttle  from  left  to 
right,  and  the  other  from  right  to  left.  In  the  year 
1738,  Mr  Kay  invented  the  method  of  casting  the 
«huttlo  by  means  of  a  picking  peg,  so  that  the  weaver 
was  enabled  to  perform  twice  the  accustomed  quantity 
of  work ;  and  to  weave  cloth  of  any  width  without 
assistance.  This  simple,  yet  efficient,  invention  was 
first  employed  in  weaving  woollens,  and  from  some 
unexplained  cause  did  not  come  into  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  until  20  years  afterwards. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  accounted  for ;  as  the  weaving  de- 
partment was  not  the  branch  of  business  in  which 
facilities  were  then  wanting,  for,  in  proportion  as  the 
yam  was  swallowed  with  rapidity,  the  urgency  of  the 
demand  for  it  increased,  and  consequently  the  evil 
was  aggravated.  At  this  juncture,  a  reed-maker,  re- 
siding at  Leigh,  in  Lancashire,  stimulated,  no  doubt, 
by  the  double  motive  of  serving  his  neighbours  and 
benefitting  himself,  set  himself  to  the  task  of  con- 
structing a  machine  for  spinning  cotton,  which  would 
multiply  the  threads  with  greater  rapidity  than  could 
bo  accomplished  by  the  method  then  in  use.  He 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Kay,  a  clockmaker.  For  a 
long  period  they  laboured  unsuccessfully,  and  ene 
Sunday  evening,  having  very  likely  spent  their  day 
iu  Hipfhs^s  garret  instead  of  the  church,  they  tossed 
their  iuol  out  of  the  windew,  and  Kay  gave  up  the 
scheme  in  despair.  Highs  appears  to  have  been  the 
genius,  and  recovering  his  spirits,  he  gathered  to. 
gether  the  shattered  fragments,  and  set  to  work 
again,  and  by  his  industry  and  perseverance  finally 
produced  the  jenny,  which,  it  is  said,  he  called  after 
his  daughter.  In  1767,  James  Hargreave,of  Blackburn, 
constructed  a  machine  which  would  spin  20  or  30 
threads  into  yarn,  which  created  great  alarm  amongst 
the  spinners,  and  when  it  was  found  likely  to 
answer  the  purpose,  a  mob  gathered  round  his 
house  and  burnt  and  destroyed  his  machines, 
and  he  fied  out  of  the  country.  For  a 
long  time  he  was  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  suffered 
severely.  The  cotton  goods,  so  called  as  it  has  been 
already  stated,  were  mixed  goods,  the  warp  being 


composed  of  linen  and  only  the  weft  of  cotton,  the 
mode  of  spinning  then  in  use  not  giving  them  suffi- 
cient strength  to  fit  the  latter  for  being  used  as  a 
warp.  This  difficulty  was  surmounted  by  the  inven- 
tion of  James  Hargreave,  and  strange  to  say,  by  some 
means  or  other,  a  man  named  Arkwright,  a  Bolton 
barber,  got  a  model  of  this  machine,  and  obtained  a 
patent  in  1769,  from  which  time  cotton  fabrics  have 
been  formed  exclusively  of  that  substance.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  im- 
provemements  in  machinery,  which  was  then  very 
prevalent,  Aikin  records  that  *'  Lawrence  Enmshaw, 
of  Mottram,  in  Cheshire,  who  was  a  man  of  universal 
genius,  in  the  year  1753,  invented  a  machino  to  spin 
and  reel  cotton  at  one  operation,  which  he  shewed  to 
his  neighbours  and  then  destroyed  it,  through  the 
generous  apprehension  that  it  might  deprive  the  poor 
of  bread.  After  he  had  invented  the  spinning  jenny. 
Highs  found  employment  in  making  them  for  hire. 
In  the  year  1767  he  invented  a  machine  called  a  water 
frame,  or  throstles,  for  the  spinning  of  twist  by  rollers. 
When  he  had  planned  his  invention  he  again  called  in 
the  assistance  of  John  Kay,  of  Warrington,  the  clock- 
maker,  who  made  a  model  for  him.  This  was  appro- 
priated by  a  genius,  and  was  improved  upon  by  Ark- 
wright. It  was  the  beginning  of  his  success,  and 
paved  the  way  to  the  extension  of  the  cotton  trade.  Lack 
of  means  compelled  Arkwright  to  effect  a  partnership 
with  Mr  Smalley,  of  Preston,  and  in  April,  1768,  he 
removed  to  Nottinghamshire,  where  he  built  a  fac- 
tory, and  in  1769  obtained  a  patent  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  spinning  cotton  by  the  new  process.  The 
history  of  this  machine,  which  has  produced  such  a 
revolution  in  the  cotton  trade,  deprives  Arkwright  of 
the  honours  of  the  invention,  and  lays  him  open  to 
the  charge  of  a  want  of  fair  dealing  towards  Highs. 
This  was  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  his  seek- 
ing the  exclusive  profits,  and  after  protracted  litiga- 
tion he  had  the  mortificatien  to  find,  and  che  country 
the  pleasure  to  see,  his  patent  right  destroyed,  and 
the  spirit  of  monopoly  cast  out  by  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bencli,  in  the  year  1785.         £.  H. 

SOME  FAUOnS  TKEBB. 

[826.]  An  interesting  work,  entitled  Picturesque 
Europe,  gives  the  following : — A  description  of  all  the 
celebrated  trees  in  the  British  Islands  would  fill  a  very 
portly  volume,  and  the  various  circumstances  from 
which  their  fame  has  been  derived  would  be  little  less 
than  a  history  of  the  three  kingdoms.  However  trust- 
worthy these  tree  legends  may  be  as  matters  of  stem 
fact,  no  one  can  deny  that  they  are  extremely  agree- 
able to  hear  and  pass  on  to  succeeding  generations. 
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Some  trees  are  famous  for  services  rendered  to  emi- 
nent  persons;  others   merely   by   reason   of    their 
superior  bulk.    In  the  district  of  which  we  have  been 
previously  treating  there  are  several  well-known  wood- 
land Tritons  among  the  minnows.     On  the  top   of 
Shanklin  Sand,  in  Surrey,  overlooking  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Weald,  there  stands  the  Hascombe  Beech,  bear- 
ing upon  the  outside  of  its  stem  a  board  setting  forth 
that  it  was  a  remarkable  tree  in  1722 ;  but  it  seems  to 
be  more  conspicuous  for  its  symmetry  of  shape  than 
f#r  abnormal  size.    In  Norbury  Park  there  is  a  beech 
160  feet  high.    At  Ci-owhurst,  in  Sussex,  there  is  a 
venei*able  yew-tree  30  feet  in  girth,  and  supposed  to 
be  more  than  a  thousand  years  old.    At  Norbury  there 
is  a  Druids*  grovo  of  yews  that  mig^ht,  from  their  ap- 
pearanco,  be  of  any  age  that  fancy  dictated ;  thoy  are 
affoc-rionately    spoken    of   by   their   proper    names, 
"  The  Fallen  Giant,"  "  Tiie  King  of    the  Park,"  and 
"  The  hov.iQ  and  his  Rider."    It  is  the  oak  family, 
howeror,  that  has  produced  the  most  eminent  indi- 
viduals ;  of  them  were  the  groves  composed  which 
the  gods  honoured   by  habitation.    In  these  latter 
days,  however,  one  may  reasonably  be  credulous  re- 
specting the  wonderful  oaks.    It  cannot  be  forgotten 
that  if   all  the  toys  and  ornamental   specimens  of 
cabinet  work  said  to  have  been  manufactured  out  of 
Heme's  Oak  really  formed  a  portion  of  that  Shakspea- 
rian  tree,  it  must  have  possessed  a  fabulous  quantity 
of  solid  timber.    Time  would  fail  us  to  tell  of  the  oaks 
associated  with  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  if 
all  the  romantic  stories  in  that  connection  are  true, 
Her  Majesty  must  have  passed  a  considerable  allot- 
ment of  her  valuable  time  in  climbing  into  their  hollow 
trunks  and  resting  gratefully  in  their  sturdy  branches. 
Panshanger,  the  most  picturesque  park  in  Hertford- 
shire, which  is  pre-eminently  the  county  of  great  parks, 
figure  even  in  the  last  century  as  the  home  of  the 
Great    Oak,  containing   a   thousand  feet  of   sound 
timber,  and  maintained  by  all  good  judges  to  be  a 
model  of  oak-like  form.    The  oak  near  Cranboume 
Tower,  in  Windsor  Forest,  is  another  of  the  leafy  sons 
of  the  forest  Anak.    Two  or  three  trees  have  been 
named  after  Pope.    There  was  one  at  Binfield  which 
bore  upon  its  bark  the  chiselled  inscription,  "  Here 
Pope  sung,"  in  remembrance  of  the  time  when  the 
young  poet  used  to  wi;^te   bis  couplets  under  its 
branches.  Ed. 

The  Fibst  Advertisement. 
[827.]    This  subject  is  dealt  with  as  follows  in  an 
article  just  published: — "It  might  be  supposed  that 
these  announcements  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
80  interesting  and  valuable  as  we  have  f  tund  them  to 


be,  would  early  have  found  a  place  in  our  newspapars. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  until  they  had 
reached  a  pretty  mature  age,  although  the  earliest 
representative  of  our  newspaper,  the  Acta  Diurnm 
of  the  Romans,  contained  such  lists.  The  first  paper 
in  Britain  published  at  stated  intervals  for  the  dis- 
semination of  intelligence  was  the  Weekly  Xewes,  the 

first  number  of  which  was  published  in  London  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  1622.  It  was  destitute  of  advertise- 
ments, and,  indeed,  contained  very  little  news.  The 
first  advertisement  appeared  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
1647,  in  Number  Thirteen  of  a  weekly  paper  called 
Perfect  Occuri'ences  of  Every  Date  jounudl  in  Parlia- 
ment and  other  moderate  Intelliyence — a  name  that 
would  make  our  newsboys  frantic— and  relates  to 
« A  Book  applauded  by  the  clergy  of  England,  chilled 
the  Diue  Right  of  Church  Government.'  For  several 
years  booksellers  wore  the  only  advertisers,  but  as  the 
newspapers  began  to  circulate  more  among  the  less 
educated  classes,  other  kinds  of  advertisements  ap- 
peared, and  the  columns  gradually  assumed  a  more 
business-like  aspect.  The  Mernirius  Politicus  of  Sept« 
30,  1658,  contained  the  first  trade  advertisements 
which  relates  the  charms  of  the  new  *  drink  called 
by  the  ChineansTcha,by  other  nations  tay,  alias  t«e.'  '* 

Ed. 
The  Hydes  of  Hyde. 
[828.]  In  the  *•  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  December 
3rd,  1801,  the  following  notice  of  a  branch  of  this 
Dying  intestate,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  family  estates 
of  more  than  £l2,000*a  year,  by  his  nephew,  John  Hyde, 
family  appears :— "  Died  at  his  seat  of  Castle  Hyde,  co. 
Cork,  in  a  very  advanced  age,  Arthur  Hyde,  Esq." 
Esq.,  only  son  of  his  deceased  brother,  formerly  knight 
of  the  shire  for  Cork,  to  whom  also  and  his  sisters, 
the  youngest  of  whom  is  married  to  Henry  Lord  Boyle, 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Cork,  and  only  son  to  the  Eari 
of  Shannon,  devolves  the  immense  personal  property. 
It  is  stated  that  the  woods  on  the  Castle  Hyde  estates 
demesne  would  sell  for  £100,000.  Arthur  Hyde,  Esq., 
of  Castle  Hyde,  was  the  representative  in  the  male 
line  of  the  ancient  Hydes  of  Cheshire,  from  whoin 
proceeded  the  Earls  of  Clarendon,  and  who  inter- 
mamed  with  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  person  of  Ann  Hyde,  Duchess  of  York,  mother  of 
Queen  Anne.  From  this  house  in  the  female  line  is  also 
descended  the  Earl  of  Damley,  through  the  Lady 
Theodosia  Hyde,  Baroness  Clifton,  in  her  own  right, 
to  whom  Queen  Anne  gave  on  her  marriage  with  the 
first  earl  a  dowry  of  £10,000  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  near  aifinity.  The  Hydes,  of  Castle  Hyde,  in 
Ireland,  of  the  same  original,  have  flourished  for  some 
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centuries  in  that  Kingdom,  and  on  Queen  Annexe 
ascending  the  throne  (being  maternally  descended 
from  the  Hjdes)  the  then  heir  of  the  family  being 
presented  at  Court  as  her  relation  is  said  to  have  ex- 
perienced signal  marks  of  her  regard.  £.H. 
Death  of  thb  Earl  of  Macclesfteld. 
[829.]  An  account  of  the  death  of  this  nobleman 
appeared  in  the  Gentleman*s  Magazine  of  February, 
1802.  It  is  in  a  letter  signed  "Marianna,"  which, 
having  fallen  into  her  hands,  she  sends  to  Mr  Urban : 
"February  14th,  1795. — Sir, — Amongst  those  who 
bear  a  sincere  part  in  your  sorrows,  give  me  leave  to 
condole  with  you  on  the  groat  and  lamentable  loss 
which  your  family  and  the  county  have  sustained  in 
the  late  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  The  death  of  a  parent 
is  an  event  peculiarly  afTecting.  Memory,  over  busy 
•n  these  occasions,  fondly  retracing  past  scenes,  re- 
calls the  endearments  of  former  times,  placing  them 
in  full  view  before  us,  and  giving  additional  poig- 
nancy to  our  grief.  The  tears  of  affection  deter 
sorrow's  streazm,  and  reason  for  a  while  opposes  the 
•urrent  in  vain.  His  Lordship's  public  and  private 
virtues  will  be  held  long  in  remembrance.  They  were 
acknowledged  to  be  genuine,  because,  like  himself, 
they  were  mild,  benignant,  and  unostentatious.  He 
derived  no  lustre  from  his  rank,  but  his  rank  much 
from  his  character  and  conduct.  In  a  venal  and 
corrupt  age,  it  Is  well  known  that  the  calls  of  honour 
and  the  obligations  of  religion  were  ever  with  him 
sacred  and  inviolable.  These  virtues,  sir,  form  part 
of  your  inheritance,  and  ought  to  be  your  consolation. 
Departed  worth,  though  full  of  years  and  honours, 
claims  the  willing  tear  and  the  human  heart  may  and 
is  allowed  to  exult  in  its  close  alliance  with  integrity, 
excellence,  and  virtue."                                    £.  H. 

Notes  on  Names. 

[830.]  The  following  is  taken  from  the  "Cheshire  and 
Lancashire  Historical  Recorder,"  edited  by  T.  W. 
Barlow : — **The  annexed  little  pedigree  of  a  family  in 
Cheshire  soon  after  the  conquest,  affords  a  most  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  changes  which  occur  In  family 
names  before  hereditary  surnames  were  fully  estab- 
lished, and  of  the  consequent  diiBculty  which  must  be 
experienced  in  tracing  pedigrees  in  those  early  times. 
It  was  taken  by  Camden  out  of  an  ancient  roule,  be- 
longing to  Sir  William  Brereton,  of  Brereton,  knight. 
The  pedigree  commences  with  William  Belward,  Lord 
of  Malpas,  in  Cheshire,  who  had  two  sons ;  the  eldest, 
David  of  Malpas,  called  on  account  of  his  scholarship 
Le  Clerk.  The  second  Richard  from  David  sprang 
William,  called  De  Malpas,  from  his  estate  Philip  called 


'  Gogh,'  that  is  red,  whose  descendants  took  the  name 
of  Egerton ;  and  David,  who  took  the  name  of  Gol- 
borne  from  his  estate,  a  son  of  the  last  again  took  the 
name  of  *  Goodman,'  or,  rather,  received  it  from 
others,  from  the  excellence  of  his  character.  Prom 
Richard^  the  brother  of  David,  descended  Thomas, 
called  De  Cotgrave  from  his  estate,  and  Richard,  sur- 
named  Little  from  his  diminutive  stature.  This  lost 
was  Uie  father  of  two  sons,  the  eldest  called  *  Ken- 
clark,'  that  is,  knowing  scholar ;  and  John  Richardson* 
so  called  from  his  father's  christian  name.  From  this 
table  it  will  be  seen  in  four  descents, and  among  about 
14pcrsons  descended  from  one  and  the  same  individuals 
there  are  no  less  than  13  surnames.  Well  may  our 
antiquary  say,  *  Verily  the  gentlemen  of  those  so  dif- 
ferent names  in  Chashire  would  not  easily  be  induced 
to  believe  that  they  were  descended  from  one  house  if 
it  were  not  wan-anted  by  so  ancient  a  proof.'  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark  that  we  have  here  in  one  family, 
within  the  compass  probably  of  a  single  county,  five 
descriptions  of  surnames,  namely,  foreign,  as  Belward, 
local  as  De  Malpas ;  De  Cotgrave,  from  personal  quali- 
ties ;  as  Gogh,  or  red;  and  Little,  from  natural  qualities; 
and  attainments,  as  Goodm<in  and  Eenclark,  and  from 
the  paternal  name,  as  Richardson."— Zartr'*  EntjlUh 
Simiavie$j  vol.  2,  p.  48.  E.  H. 


©ucrieis. 

[831.]       MUBDEB    AT    MOHLET,     WiLKSLOW. — Some- 

whereabout  a  hundred  years  back,  a  man  named 
Peter  Steer  or  Stair  was  hanged  at  Chester  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife  by  poison,  at  Morley,  in  the  Parish 
of  Wilmslow.  About  45  years  back  I  saw  a  small 
pamphlet  giving  an  account  of  this.  It  belonged  to 
William  Sumner  (Harry  Bill),  of  Pepper-street,  now 
called  Hawthorn-street.  Has  any  one  of  your  very 
numerous  correspondents  a  copy  of  this  old  pamphlet  ? 
Mary  Hardy,  the  mother  of  Robert  Hardy,  recently 
deceased,  could  well  remember  this  occun*ence,  as  she 
was  a  grown  woman  and  married  when  it  took  place  ; 
and  from  her,  as  well  as  from  my  grandfather,  I  have 
often  heard  the  tale.  W.N. 


Reoimental  Bears  at  Chsstes.— The  46th  Re^., 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Robert  (afterwards  Sir 
Robert)  Garrett,  had  its  head-quarters  in  Chester  for 
about  18  months  in  1849-50,  and  had  two  pet  Bears 
"Jack "and  "Jenny,"  which  were  brought  from 
Canada  on  the  return  of  the  Regt.  from  the  Dominion, 
then  a  simple  Colony.  There  was  nothing  special  in 
the  matter,  as  many  regiments  on  returning  from  that 
Colony  bring  home  young  Bears. 
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Satxjrday,  June  24th,  1882. 


The  Histobt  of  the  Cotton  Trade. 

(Nn.  dSfi.  Jane  17.) 
[832.J  A  few  words  as  to  how  Mr.  Richard  Ark- 
wright  came  to  the  h<»ROur  of  knighthood,  may  not 
prove  uninteresting.  He  was  bom  at  Preston  in  the 
year  1732,  his  father  being  in  very  humble  circum- 
stances, and  Richard,  being  the  youngestof  a  family 
of  thirteen  children,  was  apprenticed  to  a  barber, 
which  business  he  afterwards  followed  both  at  Preston 
and  Bolton.  Ho  was  knighted  on  the  occasion  of  pre- 
senting an  address  from  the  Hundred  of  Wirksworth 
to  the  King,  who  had  escaped  from  the  attempt  to 
take  his  life  by  that  maniac,  Margaret  Nicholson,  in 
1706.  His  success  in  life  has  already  been  spoken  of, 
and  needs  no  additional  remarks.  The  art  of  carding 
seems  '.o  have  been  progressive  (not  belonging  to  any 
particular  individual),  but  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  claims  honourable  mention,  also 
Mr  UiArgrave  of  Blackburn.  The  machine  called  the 
roving  frame,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  elongated 
rollers,  is  of  the  same  dat«  as  other  inventions.  The 
mule,  which  is  used  for  spinning,  was  originally  a  com- 
pound of  the  jenny  and  the  water  frame.  It  was 
invented  by  Mr  Samuel  Crompton  of  Bolton-le-moors, 
in  the  year  1775.  A  summarj-  of  the  process  of  manu- 
facluro  as  then  used  may  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced. The  cotton  was  first  opened  out  and  cleaned, 
all  the  dirt  and  .seeds  being  elimmated,  it  then  went  to 
the  blower,  and  thus,  by  mechanical  appliances,  the 
fibre  was  prepared  for  further  operations.  It  next 
pas.sed  to  the  carding  engine,  then  to  the  roving  or 
jack  frame,  and  passing  to  the  throstles  the  process  of 
spinning  is  gone  through,  or  it  may  pa,ss  to  the  mules, 
to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer.  In  the 
early  history  of  cotton  spinning  the  water  frame  and 
the  jenny  perform  this  work.  The  cotton  worked  by 
the  throstle  wtis  made  into  twist,  and  the  weft  in  the 
form  of  cops  comes  from  the  mules.  The  twist  goes 
to  the  winders,  from  thence  to  the  warper,  it  is  then 
sized  (a  substitute  for  the  old  and  tedious  process  of 
dressing),  and  it  is  afterwards  beamed,  drawn— in  or 
twisted — in,  which  process  connects  the  w^arps  with  the 
heals  and  reed.  In  this  state  it  passes  to  the  power- 
loom  weaver,  who  by  the  aid  of  this  machine  connected 
the  warp  and  the  weft,  and  thus  our  cotton  calicoes 
and  other  fabrics  are  produced.  Some  years  ago  I 
had  tlie  privilege  of  passing  through  Travis  Brook 


Mill,  and  as  I  witnessed  the  various  operations  per- 
formed by  the  different  machines  used  in  this  larg« 
establishment,  I  was  filled  with  wonder  and  delight^ 
for  although  composed  of  inanimate  matter,  the 
inventors  seems  to  have  endowed  them  with  the 
glorious  intelligence  of  their  own  magnificent  genius. 
And  the  people  who  tended  them  looked  on  and 
seemed  proud  of  their  occupation,  knowing  as  they 

did  their  labour  produced  the  material  which  formed 
clothing  to  cover  the  fair  European  and  the  swartl^ 
denizens  of  the  sunny  south.  The  invention  and 
application  ef  the  steam-engine  first  adapted  as  a 
practical  machine  by  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watt,  of 
Birmingham,  was  first  introduced  at  Warrington,  in 
the  year  1787,  and  had  the  effect  of  completely  remor- 
ing  the  many  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  producers  of  warp  and  weft,  for  instead  of  receiv- 
ing it  from  abroad,  our  manufacturers  were  enabled 
to  export  it.  The  history  of  the  power-loom  is  long* 
and  interesting,  and  has  undergone  more  changes  than 
any  other  machine.  A  clergyman,  Mr  Cartwright, 
was  induced  (o  turn  his  attention  to  this  subject  in 
1784,  from  some  remarks  made  in  his  company  by  a 
number  of  Mancliester  gentlemen.  He  set  to  work 
and  produced  a  power-loom.  A  statement  was  pub- 
lished that  as  soon  as  Mr  Arkwright's  patent  expired 
(of  which  we  have  already  spoken),  so  many  mills 
would  be  erected  that  hands  could  never  be  found  to 
weave  it.  In  1787  a  second  patent  was  obtained  for  a 
more  perfect  machine,  and  improvements  have  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  rapid  succession.  Honourable 
mention  may  here  be  made  of  Mr  Horrocks,  who  pro- 
duced several  great  improvements  in  this  important 
machine.  He  was  a  fellow- townsman,  and  one  of 
whom  we  may,  indeed,  be  proud,  for  he  was  a  univer- 
sal genius.  I  have  in  my  possession  an  agreement 
made  between  this  gentleman  and  the  late  Mr  Ralph 
Orrell,  respecting  the  use  of  some  of  his  patent  looms. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  j  ust  to  hand,  but  it  will  be  given 
shortly.  The  cotton  trade  has  undergone  a  complete 
change  since  its  first  introduction,  and  we  now  leave  the 
history  of  these  improvements  to  ascertain  how  it 
affected  the  town  of  Stockport  in  general,  in  which 
large  fortunes  have  been  lost  and  won.  I  have  already 
in  previous  communications  spoken  of  the  growth  of 
the  town  from  a  mere  village  to  that  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing town,  and  its  population  showing  its  mar- 
vellous increase  and  rapid  extension,  and  it  now 
remains  to  follow  up  most  interesting  subjects. 

E.   H. 
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RiDIKO  THB  StANQ. 
(N0.74&    Marsh  10.) 
[833.]    The  followini:  is  from  the  Lteds  Mercury, 
and  is  perhaps  the  best  account  of  this  curious  custom 
yet  given : — 

**The7  frae  a  bam  a  kaber  raoghi ; 

Ane  moofitftl  wi'  a  ban^, 
Betviah't  twa'a  Bbonldere,  aod  sat  atraaght 

Upon't  and  rada  tha  aiaog." 

AlUm  Bemuajf. 

^  It  is  all  over  now  in  our  yilUge  with  Riding  the 
Stang.  A  few  years  since  it  was  common  enough ; 
the  worthy  old  magistrate  of  the  district  having  a 
favourable  regard  for  the  time-honoured  custom,  as  a 
salutary  exercise  of  wild  justice  calculated  to  conserve 
and  perpetuate  in  the  popular  mind  a  lively  sense  of 
that  virtue  so  essential  to  the  well-being  and  stability 
of  the  realm.  But  the  new  policeman,  jealous  as  Dog- 
berry of  his  office,  and  finding  little  else  to  do,  soon 
perverted  the  mind  of  the  excellent  gentleman ;  per- 
suading him  that  such  adjudication  and  administration 
of  the  law  was  a  direct  infringment  of  thsir  jurisdic- 
tion— not  for  a  moment  to  be  borne.  So  it  has  gone 
the  way  of  the  branks,  the  jougs,  the  pennance-sheet, 
the  drunkard's  doak,  the  ducking  stool,  the  cucking 
st«ol,  the  pilliwinke'?,  the  pillory,  the  stocks,  public 
whipping,  public  hanging,  and  all  the  rest  of  those 
devices  which  rendered  the  administration  of  justice  & 
delight  unto  the  mob.  A  glorious  affair  was  stang-riding 
for  the  ragamuffins,  rantipoles,  and  rapscallions  of  our 
village.  A  man,  perchance,  or  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  man,  has  been  beating  his  wife,  and  a  black  eye 
or  broken  head  bears  witness  to  the  fact :  or  it  becomes 
known  by  loud  shrieks,  protestations,  and  recrimina- 
tions heard  through  the  window  or  open  door.  The 
news  runs  through  the  village  like  Rumour  with  a 
fiery  cross :  it  spreads  over  its  susceptible  heart  like 
the  spark  in  an  old  tinder-box ;  and  it  does  not 
smoulder  merely,  but  lights  the  flame,  with  a  touch 
of  brimstone,  too,  and  blows  upon  it  with  distended 
cheeks.  Universal  indignation  is  felt ;  women  with 
fierce  gesticulation  speak  their  mind ;  noble  desire  of 
vengeance  seizes  the  excitable  hearts  of  the  young ; 
grave  elders  discuss  the  matter  over  pints  o'  y«kll,  and 
arraign  the  conduct  of  the  offender  at  the  bar  of  the 
village  inn.  Doom  is  pronounced;  the  night  of  its 
execution  is  fixed.  Then  roused  from  watchful  slum- 
bers the  wild  justice  of  the  village  issues  forth — 
boisterous,  clamorous,  and  exultant,  rejoicing  in  the 
pride  of  its  strength. 

lbs  wivea  and  gjUinffs  a'  spawn'd  oa^j 

Over  middaoa,  and  owar  dikoa, 
Wi'  mony  an  onoo  skirl  and  shoat, 


like  bnmbaea  f  raa  their  bykri ; 
Thr</  thioic  and  thin  liit-y  soour'd  about. 

Flashing  thro'  dohn  Hud  rykea, 
And  »io  a  relrd  ran  thro'  the  runt, 

Oazt  a'  iho  hal-t  town  tykea 

Tamph  lood  thit  day 

Old  tin  cans,  pans,  kettles,  and  extempore  drumsticks 
are  in  eager  requisition — aiding  the  gift  of  tongues ; 
Justice,  though  blind  in  our  village  sometimes,  was 
never  known  to  be  dumb.  Heterogeneous,  yet  of  one 
mind  is  the  multitude ;  one  wonders  where  they  all 
come  from ;  it  seems  almost  a  miracle  for  our  usually 
quiet  little  village  to  muster  such  a  roll.  But  all  its 
elite  are  up ;  a  troupe  of  ragged  young  urchins  pipe, 
and  clatter  the  kettledrums ;  the  cobbler  has  left  his 
last ;  the  stalwart  smith  his  anvil ;  and  the  little  limp- 
ing tailor  his  board.  The  butcher's  boy,  be  sure,  is 
there;  the  sweep*s lad,  whose  neck,  like  that  of  Job's 
horse,  is  clothed  with  thunder,  has  put  on  the  black 
cap,  and  with  the  air  at  once  of  judge  and  avenging 
angel,  flourishes  his  portentous  brush.  Ned  Snarum, 
the  poacher,  has  found  game  enough  for  one  night ; 
all  the  ploughboys  have  left  the  field,  and  rushed  to 
the  fray;  every  alehouse  is  empty — the  love  of  justice, 
for  the  nonce,  triumphing  over  the  love  of  beer.  High 
in  the  midst  of  this  judicial  assembly,  bestriding  a 
plank  or  short  ladder,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
men,  sits  tho  official  Stang-rider — a  ragged,  bcsmutted, 
coarsely  humorous,  and  audacious  young  scapegrace, 
who  in  his  own  proper  person  is  at  the  same  time  the 
representative  of  the  culprit  and  the  avenger  of  the 
crime.  Thus  constituted  and  prepared,  the  august 
tribunal  marches,  in  the  first  instance,  with  all  due 
formality,  three  times  round  the  church  ;  which  act, 
they  believe,  legalises  the  proceedings,  or,  as  the 
phrase  is,  ffives  them  law.  Then  with  all  the  law  ^ 
terrors  about  them;  with  thunderous  voices  and  beat 
of  drums;  with  roars  of  indignation  and  yells  of 
execration ;  with  grim  laughter  of  avenging  sprites ; 
and  all  horrid  noises  calculated  to  quail  the  guilty 
soul,  they  assail  the  door  of  the  doomed  man — sternly 
unmoved  from  their  purpose  even  by  the  remon- 
strance and  entreaty  of  the  injured  woman  herself. 
After  a  while  the  durdom  ceases ;  awful  silence  ensues ; 
and  the  Stang-rider,  from  his  lofty  judgment-seat, 
with  a  loud  voice  pronounces  the  dread  Twminff — which, 
adapted  to  each  occasion,  runs  thus — 

With  my  ri  ran  dan 

With  my  old  tin  oan. 
Iff  neither  fur  my  oanae  nor  yoor  oaoae 

Tuat  I  ride  the  stang; 

Bat  for  old  Tommy  8Uifo« 

For  bangijjg  JEui  good  wife. 
He  banged  her,  he  b  tng'rd  her,  he  banged  her,  indeed ; 
He  bange  1  the  poor  woman  before  ihe  stood  need. 
The  cake  was  bomt,  the  keule  was  dry. 
He  op  with  hts  flat  aud  he  blackened  her  eye ; 
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Then  out  nha  nn  on  the  TilUgs  ffreMi, 

And  tike>lilco  a  race  ther«  never  itm 

Th'in  lu  aaun,  and  Hhe  hid  in  the  dook. 

Tint  he  palled  har  nut  by  the  skirt  of  hor  unodk ; 

Th  n  ap  she  r m,  Rnd  under  th<^  hed, 

B  it  h«  puHed  her  eat  \>y  the  )>a!rof  herhewl, 

Au  I  biu;;4d  the  po  »r  wuntn  agtin  till  she  i>led. 

Notr  if  o!d  T-immv  Strife  doesn't  aie*id  his  m«aaorfl, 

We'l  fliy  hid  old  bide  and  send  It  to  t'  tannKn. 

f^o  it's  all  ye  go  •d  reoiile  that  lite  in  this  raw 
rd  hsTe  titke  warning,  for  this  is  our  law. 

And  if  yon  wiii  .Toar  witcs  so  bang, 

So  Uiernly  tie  «ill  rido  thi  stans. 
Blp,  hip,  harrah  I 
Hip,  hip,  hurrah  1 

Loud  chorus  of  hurrahs,  clangour' of  kettledrums, 
howls  aud  groans,  dismal  moans,  great  sensation,  and 
wild  camniotion  again  commence,  and  are  continued 
till  the  ministers  of  justice,  wearied  by  their  zealous 
exertions,  and  some  of  them  beginning  to  feel  rather 
dry  in  the  throat,  march  majestically  away,  and  dis- 
perse to  their  accustomed  haunts.  The  proceedings 
on  such  ocjj^ions  wore  customarily  instituted  on  three 
successive  evenings ;  and  in  some  cases  am  e^gy  of 
the  offender,  formed  of  old  clothes  stuffed  with  straw, 
was  carried  in  the  procession ;  and  at  the  conclusion 
•f  the  ceremonies  was  shot  at  and  set  on  fire — the 
culprit  himself  occasionally  joining  in  the  work  of 
destruction  and  sharing  the  riotous  fun."  Ed. 

Stockport  Streets  and  their  ANTiQurriEs. 
(Nes.  798, 800.— Apnl  29,  May  6.) 
[834.]  The  old  and  well-known  thoroughfare,  Moal- 
house  Brow,  deserves  especial  notice.    Great  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the  houses 
and  shops  of  the  olden  times,  some  have  been  taken 
down  and  rebuilt,  and  others  refronted  and  consider- 
ably improved,  and  consequently  it  has  become  dif- 
cult   to    determine   the   exact    whereabouts   of   its 
inhabitants ;  even  the  name  has  been  changed,  for  it 
has  been  known  as  Dungeon  Brow — from  the  fact  of 
the  place  where  prisoners  were  confined  being  at  the 
crown  of  the  brow  and  underneath  the  shop  now 
•ccupied  by  Mr  Parkes,  ironmonger,  &c.     Previous  to 
this  it  enjoyed  the  name  of  Baker's  Brow,  from  the 
fact  of  the  bakehouse,  which  belonged  to  the  Manor 
and  Barony  of  Stockport,  being  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  brow,  now  used  as  a  coffee  house.    Mr  Alder- 
man Taughan  has  kindly  promised  further  informa- 
tion on  tills  most  important  subject.    The  directory 
for  1817  furnishes  us  with  a  list  of  the  occupants  and 
shopkeepers  of  that  period.    We  find  G.  M.  Massey, 
brush  and  toy  dealer ;    Mr  Walter  Vaughan,  in  the 
same  business,  and  in  1825  a  dealer  in  boots  and 
shoes,  who  subsequently  became  the  manager  of  the 
Stockport  Savings  Bank.    Previous  to  this,  in  1836,  he 
was  engaged  in  the  very  important  work  of  educating 
the  yeung.    His  ac:Mlemy  was  over  the  premises  of 


No.  63,  Churchgate,  approached  by  a  flight  of  stops, 
which  have  since  been  removed.    He  was  also  agent 
to  the  Icnpsrial  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Office.    H« 
was  a  gentleman  who  possessed  considerable  literary 
and  scientific  attainments,  and  lectures  on  astronomy 
given  by  him  to  his  friends  and  pupils  wore   quite 
equal  to  those  given  by  professed  lecturers   on  that 
science.    In  1841  I  find  him   chronicled  as  acting  for 
the  Stockport  Savings  Bank,  then  situated  in  Turner's 
buildings.  Little  Underbank — open  on  Mondays  frona 
12  till  one  and  Fridays  from  11  till  one.    The  classical 
academy  and  agency  were  also  continued  in  Church- 
gate.    Several  of  the  young  men  who  now  occupy 
distinguished  positions  were  eduatedat  this  academy. 
Previous  to  the  years  1848  and  1851  the  savings  bank 
was  removed  to  43  Lower  Hillgate.    It    appears  he 
had  not  then  left  Churchgate  entirely,  or  given  up  the 
taoilsome  life  of  a  schoolmaster.    He   continued  his 
honourable  course  until  the  time  of  his  death.    A  Mr 
James  Fletcher,  a  confectioner,  occupying  the  pro- 
mises where  Mr  Lallament,  tailor,  now  carries  on  busL 
ness,  made  a  considerable  show  with  tempting  sweets 
#f  every  conceivable  description.    At  the  top  of  MeaJ- 
house  Brow  stand  the  old  and  well-known  premises  of 
Mr  Boothby,  cheese  factor,  occupied  in  1817  by  Wm. 
Beard  and  Co.,  as  a  cheese  warehouse  and  flour  dealer* 
In  1825  I  find  him  located  in  Park-street.    In  1896  the 
premises  were  occupied  by  Mr  James  Downes,  cheese 
factor— also    in    1841, 1848,    and    1851— -and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr  Coothby.    Mr  John  Foden,  linen  and 
woollen  draper,  oocupled  the  premises  in  1817  on  the 
right  hand  side  going  up  the  brow,  and  a  lady,  whose 
skill  in  millinery,  Hannah  Wallworth,  contributed  to 
the  personal  decoration  of  the  fair  sisterhood,  com- 
pletes the  known  list  of  inhabitants  of  Mealhouse 
Brow ;  but  there  were   some    private   residences,  of 
which  all  traces  have  been  lost.    Coming  down  to  a 
later  period — 1825 — wo  find  a  very  great  increase  in 
shopkeepers,  a  list  of  whom  is  subjoined :— Roylanca 
Ellen,  chair  maker ;  Pendlebury  Ralph,  boot  and  shoa 
maker ;    Vaughan    Walter,    shoe    dealer    and  brush 
maker  ;  Smith  Elizabeth,  innkeeper,  Rising  Sun,  Meal- 
house  Brow;  Wallworth  Hannah,  milliner;  Smith  T. 
and  J.,  tea  dealers  ;  Davies  Edward,  tobacco   manu- 
facturer. Smith  John,  toy  warehouse  and  mnsic  seller ; 
AUmey  William,  hosier ;  Batsman  Thomas,  shoe  ware- 
house; Brockley  Elizabeth, clothes  dealer;  DainMary, 
tobacconist;    Hadficld    John,    flour   and   provision 
dealer ;  Leech  John,  linen  draper,  No.  5 ;  Leigh  Robert, 
shoo  warehouse,  No.  2  ;  Massey  Ann  Elizabeth,  dress- 
maker, 9,  Mealhouse  Brow ;  Valentine  James,  grocer, 
&c.,  Ne.  3 ;  Wallworth  Elizabeth,  No.  12  ;  Yates  Geo., 
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groc«r  and  seedsman,  No.  10.  In  this  list  we  find  the 
name  of  Ralph  Pendlebury,  who  occupied  a  shop  near 
the  bottom  of  Mealhouse  Brow.  In  1832  Mr  Pendle- 
burj  went  into  partnership  with  the  late  Mr  James 
Wilkinson,  as  a  cotton  spinner  and  manufacturer,  in 
Heaton  Lane,  in  the  mill  now  occupied  by  Colonel 
Wilkinson,  and  in  the  first  election  of  the  councillors 
for  Heaton  Norris  Ward,  representing^  the  Conserra- 
tiye  interests,  which  occurred  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1835,  he  polled  199  votes,  and  was  rejected,  being 
in  the  minority.  Mr  Pendlebury  grew  in  popularity, 
for  on  the  1st  of  November,  1837,  with  198  votes,  he 
became  a  councillor  for  Heaton  Norris  Ward.  In  the 
year  1836  Mr  Pendlebury  had  dissolved  partnersliip, 
and  occupied  the  premises  in  Wharf -street,  now 
worked  by  Messrs  Dickins,  in  which  he  successfully 
carried  on  business  as  a  cotton  spinner,  and  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  In  the  year  183S  he 
became  Mayor  of  Stockport,  during  whiqii  period  the 
town  was  very  much  disturbed  by  the  Chartist 
agitation.  E.  H. 


[835.]  "Tbe^cle  Town."— Why  is  Macclesfield 
sometimes  styled  by  this  rather  unpleasant  sobriquet  ? 

J.  W. 

[836.]  Sir  Edward  Cokk  and  Reddish.— Can  some  of 
your  readers  enlighten  me  as  to  whether  a  Sir  Edward 
Coke  owned  property  at  Reddish,  also  time  and  par- 
ticulars ?  Who  owns  the  land  now  occupied  as  print- 
works there  ?  R.  K. 


I£kino  it  Out. — Tareilers^ia  the  country  abeut 
North  Cape,  Norway,  are  apt  to  be  amazed '  U>  »«« 
the  natives  eking  out  the  scanty  fodder  for  thvii 
cattle  by  giving  their  cows  ralioua  of  dried  &t>h. 
According  to  Capiaiii  Alwood  of  Provincetowu, 
Mass.,  Uie  Cape  Cod  cows  used  to  eat  heartily  oi 
raw  fish. 

The  Sba-Sbkpknt. — A  gigantio  seaweed  on  the 
eoast  of  India  has  been  mistaken  for  a  sea-serpent. 
Capt.  Taylor,  of  Mudras,  relates  that  fifteen  yerirs 
ago  while  his  ship  was  nnohored  in  Table  Bay,  an 
enormous  monster,  as  it  appeared,  was  seen  ad- 
vancing into  the  harbour.  It  was  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  moved  with  an  undu- 
lating, snake-like  motion.  Its  head  was  crowned 
with  what  appeared  to  be  long  hair,  and  the  keeii- 
sigiited  observers  declared  that  they  could  see  its 
«yes  and  features.  The  military  was  ailled  out,  and 
a  brisk  fire  poured  into  it  at  a  distimce  of  five  hun- 
dred yards.  The  creaiurv  becoming  quiet,  bouts 
went  oH  to  complete  itn  destruction,  when  it  was 
discovered  to  be  seaweed. 


Saturday,  July  1st,  1882. 


j^  0  1 1 5». 
The  History  of  the  Stockpobt  Gaswobks. 

[837.]  At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  subject 
of  abrogating  gas  as  a  medium  for  the  production  of 
artificial  light,  and  the  substitution  of  the  cloctrio 
light  for  that  purpose,  agitates  the  mikids  of  our  towns- 
people, a  history  of  the  introduction  of  gas  into  Stock- 
port may  not  prove  uninteresting.  No  doubt  cen- 
turies ago  the  shrill  cry  of  Watch  and  Word  assailed 
the  ears  of  the  inhabitants, "  Hang  out  your  li^hu$," 
which  they  wore  compelled  to  do,  under  severe  pains 
and  penalties;  and  even  at  a  more  recent  period  oil 
lamps  were  placed  at  intervals  in  the  streets  te  light 
the  passer-by  in  his  nocturnal  perambulations.  This 
very  imperfect  system  of  lighting  the  streets  was  con- 
tinued until  the  year  1821,  when  a  few  philanthropic 
gentlemen  in  the  town  conceived  the  idea  of  forming 
a  gas  company,  by  means  of  whose  gasworks  the 
manufactories,  shops,  and  houses  could  be  illuminated 
at  a  cheaper  and  superior  rate.  This  was  very  de- 
sirable, as  great  danger  of  fire  was  apprehended  in  the 
factories  in  consequence  of  the  light  and  fibrous  nature 
of  the  materials  manufactured  therein.  In  1825,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  and  a  capital  stock 
was  raised  by  a  company  of  shareholders,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  £21,000,  in  £50  shares.  The  premises 
in  Millgate  were  purchased,  and  operations  com- 
menced, mains  being  laid  in  the  streets,  and  lamps 
erected  in  1821,  these  operations  being  commenced 
on  the  21st  of  August,  and  I  find  en  Christmas  Eve, 
December  24th,  Stockport  was  first  lighted  with  gas. 
The  undertaking  was  a  very  important  one,  and  that 
was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  being 
obtained  in  1825.  This  company  continued  to  supply 
gas  to  consumers  until  the  incorporation  of  the 
borough,  when,  in  1836,  the  Corporation  of  Stockport 
wished  to  become  possessed  of  the  gasworks.  This 
caused  a  leng  and  stormy  contest  on  the  question.  On 
the  4th  of  April,  1836,  the  Town  Cleik,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Council,  opened  a  correspondence  with  the 
directors  by  writing  the  following  letter  to  Mr  J.  K. 
Wintcrbottom,  who,  at  tliat  time,  was  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  company : 

«  Stockport,  4th  April,  1836. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Council  to  open  a 
correspondence  with  the  gas  directors,  through  you, 
to  ascertain  if  they  ai*e  willing  to  treat  with  the 
Council  for  the  sale  of  their  works  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  valuation,  and  to  request  that,  if  possible. 
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the  answer  of  the  directors  to  this  proposition  may  be 
received  in  order  that  it  may  be  laid  before  the 
Council  on  Wednesday  next. — I  am,  yours  truly, 

"  HXNBT  COFPOCK, 

•*  Town  Clerk. 

**  J.  K.  Winterbottom,  Esq." 
An  answer  to  this  was  received  on  the  following  day : 

<*  April  5th,  1836. 

"  Sir,— I  have  to  inform  you  that  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  many  shareholders  would  dispose  of  their 
shares  at  a  price  they  might  consider  fair  and  reason- 
able. How  many  would  be  so  inclined  I  am  unable  to 
say,  and  I  need  not,  perhaps,  inform  you ;  but  I  may 
remind  you  that  the  directors  have  no  power  to  dis- 
pose of  the  works  of  the  company,  and  that  the  com- 
pany themselves  are  expressly  prohibited  from  trans- 
ferring their  powers. —  Renuiining  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

**  J.  K.  WiNTKBBarroM." 
Soon  after  this  correspondence  the  Town  Clerk  dis- 
covered that  the  gas  company  had  applied  for  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  extend  their  works  beyond  the 
township  of  Stockport,  and  supply  gas  therein.  The 
Corporation  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  immediately 
took  action,  and  sent  up  a  petition  against  this  exten- 
sion, which,  after  describing  the  situation  of  the 
different  townships,  which  wholly  or  in  part  formed 
the  borough  of  Stockport,  stated :  "  That  your  peti' 
tioners  have  to  complain  of  the  great  injury  done  to 
the  streets  and  thoroughfares  of  the  town  when  con. 
tinually  taken  up  by  rival  companies;  that  your 
petitioners  submit  that  the  profits  of  lighting  a  town 
and  the  sale  of  gas  are  one  of  the  best  means  of 
making  public  improvements,  and  should,  when  prac- 
ticable, be  applied  to  that  purpose.  That  your  peti- 
tioners believe  that  there  is  a  general  strong  feeling 
in  the  borough  of  Stockport  that  a  purchase  of  the 
property  and  privileges  of  the  Stockport  Gas  Company 
ought  to  be  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  borough, 
and  that  a  fair  and  reasonable  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  gas  company  for  the  same;  and  your 
petitioners  therefore  hope  that  your  Honourable  House 
will  not  grant  further  powers  to  the  said  gas  company, 
as  such  grant  will  only  cause  their  works  to  be  more 
valuable,  and  make  the  desired  purchase  more  difficult 
and  expensive  to  the  public.^'  E.  H. 

fTo  be  continued.) 

MATBIXONY. 

[838.J  These  verses  are  to  be  read  twice ;  once  as 
printed,  then  the  first  and  third,  and  second  and 
fourth  lines. 


The  man  must  lead  a  happ^  life 
Who  is  directed  by  his  wife ; 

Who's  freed  from  matrimonial  chains. 
Is  sure  to  suffer  for  his  pains. 

Adam  of  old  could  find  no  peace 
Until  he  saw  a  woman's  face ; 

When  Eve  was  given  for  a  mate, 
Adam  was  in  a  happy  state. 

In  all  the  females'  hearts  appear 
Truth,  darling  of  a  heart  sincere ; 

Hypocrisy,  deceit,  and  pride. 
Ne'er  Imown  in  woman  to  reside. 

What  tongue  is  able  to  unfold 
The  worth  in  woman  we  behold? 

The  falsehoods  that  in  woman  dwell 
Is  almost  imperceptible. 

Fooled  be  the  foolish  man,  I  say. 
Who  will  not  yield  to  woman's  sway ; 

Who  changes  from  his  sine^leness 
Is  sure  of  perfect  blessedness. 

WASBSK-BULKBIiET. 
THIBTY-BiaHT  LINES  ON  LIFE  BY  THIBTY-BIGHT   POSTS* 

[839.]    The  following  lines  are  culled  from  an  old 

work  on  this  interesting  subject : — 

Why  all  this  toil  for  triumph  of  an  hour?— IWny. 

Life's  a  short  summer,  man  a  flower  .—Dr.  Johnson, 

Bv  turn  we  catch  the  vital  breath  and  die  ;—Fope, 

The  table  and  the  tomb,  alas,  so  nigh. — Prior, 

To  be  is  fairer  than  not  to  be, — Sewdl. 

Thoujgfh  all  man's  life  may  seem  a  tntteAy.— Spenser. 

But  light  cares  speak  when  mighty  griefs  are  dumb  .^— 

Danid. 
The  bottom  is  but]  shallow   whence  they  oome.— 

RideigK 
Your  fate  is  but  the  common  fate  of  BXL^-^Loiugfdlow, 
Unmingled  joys,  hero,  to  no  man  befalL— J^tAire//. 
Nature  to  each  allotts  his  proper  sphere  i—Conaretf. 
Fortune  makes  folly  her  pecufiar  care.— CA«rcA*?/. 
Custom  does  not  reason  overule, — Rochester. 
And  throws  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool. — Armstrong. 
Live  well ;   how   long  or  ^ort,  permit  to  heaven  ;— 

Milton. 

They  who  forgave  most,  shall  be  forgiven.— 5at?ey. 
Sun  mav  be  clasped  so  close  we  cannot  see  its  face ; — 
Frenclu 

Vile  intercourse  where  virtue  has  no  place.— iSkwicr- 
ville. 

Then  keep  each  passion  down,  however  dear. — Hiomp-' 

son. 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  toor.— Byron. 
He  sensual  snares  let  pleasures  l&y,— Smollett. 
With  craft  and  skill,  to  ruin  and  betray.— Ooftde. 
Soar  not  too  high  to  fall,  but  stoop  to  rise;— Jfa5»t?w<r. 
We  masters  grow  of  all  that  we  aespise.— Cowley. 
Oh,  then,  renounce  that  impious  seU-esteem  ;—£eattie. 
Riches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a  dream.— Coc^Tfr. 
Think    not    ambition    wise   because    'tia    hravft?— 


'tis    brave  ;- 


Think    not   ambition    wise   because 

Darenant. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. — Gray. 
What  is  ambition  ?    Tis  a  glorious  cheat,—  fFtUis. 
Only  destruction  to  the  brave  and  great— Addison. 
What's  all  the  gaudy  glitter  of  a  crown  Y—Jhyden. 
The  way  to  bliss  lies  not  on  beds  of  down.— ^wr/cs. 
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How  long  we  live,  not  years,  but  actions  tell. —  Watkins, 
The  man  lives  twice  who  lives  the  first  life  well. — 

Herrick, 
Make  then,  while  yet  ye  may,  your  God  your  friend,— 

Maaon. 
AVhom  Christians  worship  yet  not  comprehend.— Hi//. 
The  trust  that's  given  guard,  and  to  yourself  be  just. 
For  live  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. — Sfutkespeare. 

Warren-Bulkelby. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

(Nos.    825-832.     June  17th  and  24th.) 
[840.]    Butterworth  says  in  his   history  of  Stock- 
port, "Samuel  Oldknow,  Esq.,  of  Mellor,  erected  the 
first  steaim  engine  in  Stockport,  for  turning  his  wind- 
ing   machines  at  his  extensive  manufactory  at    the 
upper  end  of  Hillgato,  the  second  boino^  that  erected 
by  T.  A.  Bury,  E-^q.,  at  Heaton  Xorris,  of  eight  horse 
power,  for  spinning  yarn  for  the  uss  of  his  manufac- 
tory of  muslins  and    ginghams,  at  which  place,"  he 
continues,  "is  now  substituted  a  much  larger    one, 
erected  by  Messrs.  Middleton,  Rooth,  and  Co.,  to  work 
both  spinning  machines  and  steam  looms ;   and  now 
(that  was  about  182  L)  there  arc  the  am:izing  number 
of  62  engines   employed  in  the  cotton  business  alone, 
besides  eight  others  in  different  brandies  of»trade."  A 
book  on  the  cotton  trade,  written  by  Mr  Radcliff,  of 
Higher  Hillgate,  a  gentleman    who  was  very  much 
mixed  up    with  the  welfare  of  the  town,  has  been 
furnished  to  me  from  which  consicLrable  information 
can  be  gleaned.      The    narrative  w.is  written  in  the 
years  1819  to  1822  inclusive,    being,  the  substance  of 
monthly  addresses  to  a  monthly  club,  the  members  of 
wliich  were  power-loom  manufactui'er.?.  It  seems  this 
family  had  seen  good  days,  but  their  paternal  estates 
had  boon  confiscate  J  by  Oliver  Ci-omwoll,  and  in  con- 
sequence they  resorted  to  the  loom,  the  card,  and  '.he 
hand- wheel  for  a  means  of  subsistence.      Our  author 
was  first  a  carder  and  spinner  of  cotton,  and    after- 
wards a  weiver.      In  1785  he  became  a  manufacturer. 
Fiom  1785  to  1795  he  was  a  salesman  for  muslin  warps 
ready  for  the  loom ;    ho  also  sold  c  )tton  twist  to  Mr 
Oldknow.    Some  of  these  warps  were  sent  to  Glasgow 
and  Paisley,  and  in  1794  two  gentlemen,  who  were 
foreigners  occasionally  bought  a  few  goods  from  him. 
They  afterwards  pressed  him  to  sell  the  products  of 
his  manufacture  either  in    the  cop,  hank,  or  warp  ; 
that   it    might  be  manufactured  ubroad,  which  he 
positively    refused    to     do.       From     this     period 
to     1800     he     adhered     to     his     resolution     not 
to    inflict     injury     on     the      homo     trade,     but 
ho  discovered  other   producers   were  not  so  chary, 


and    the  effect  of  selling  the  material  in  a  partially 
manufactured  state,  and  sending  them  abroad  instead 
of  piece  goods,  soon  became  visible.     On  the  22nd 
of  April,  1800,  a  meeting  was  called  in  Manchester, 
when  a  resolution  condemning  the  exportation  of 
cotton  twist  was  passed.    A  similar  meeting  was  held 
in  Stockport,  at  the  Castle  Inn,  and  those  who  at- 
tended were  unanimous  in  wishing  to  co-operate  with 
the  Manchester  gentlemen    if  the  object  could  be 
effected  without  iniurlng  the  spinners  who  had  sunk 
so  much  money  in  mills  and  machinery.    But  want  of 
toilers  in  the  mills  set  them  fast,  and  it  was  thon  Mr 
Radcliff  suggested  a  more  straightforward  plan  of 
manufacturing  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  pledged 
himself  to  devote  his  best  attention  to  the  subject. 
About  nine  months  prior  to  this  the  new  Muslin  Hall 
had  been  established  in  Stockport,  which  occupied  part 
of  the  site  of  the  Old  Castle  Inn,  the  other  portion  be- 
ing used  as  a  publichouse.     Mr  Radcliff  had  a  ware- 
house in  Manchester,  but  being  seven  miles  distant  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  a  Mr  Ross,  and  their 
muslin  trade  was  brought  to  the  new  hall  in  Stockport. 
Soon  after  midsummer,  1801,  the  partners  camo  to  the 
conclusion  to  purchase  the  premises  in   the  Higher 
Hillgate,  from  Mr  Oldknow  and  Mr  Arkwright,  then 
standing  empty,  for  the  express  purpose  of  filling 
thom  with  machinery  on  such  a  plan  that  the  spinning 
machinery  would  supply  the  looms  with  weft.      Mr 
Radcliff  admits  that  all  was  chaos  before  him,  and  yet 
he  did  not  despair  in  accomplishing  his  object.      The 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  mill  in  the  Hillgate 
was  concluded  about  Michaelmas,  and  at  the  latter  end 
of  December,  1801,  he  brought  his  family  to  Stockport, 
having  previously  lived  at  MoUor,  in  Derbyshire.    Mr 
Radcliff  refers,  perhaps  with  pardonable  pride,  to  his 
career.    Speaking  of  liis  capital  he  observes,  "  I  can 
truly  SJ\y  that  it  has   not  been  got  by  grinding  the 
faces  of  the  poor,  for  my  greatest  pride  was  to  see 
them  comfortable,  and  in  every  transaction  with  them 
my  equal  and  superiors — I  did  by  each  as  I  would  they 
should  have  done  to  me,  and  I  challenge  cnquii-y."    It 
would,indeed,be  a  very  gratifying  fact  to  be  placed  on 
record  if  all  those  who  have  followed  could  issue  such 
a  challenge,  but,  alas,  Iiuman  nature  is  the  same  all 
the  world  over,  and  in  the  long  list  of  Stockport*s 
opulent  manufacturers  have  many  become  like  chaff 
before  the  wind,  unstable  as  water,  and  fleeing  away 
like  the  balmy  breath  of  summer.     They   may  have 
made  the  love  of  money  and  the  greed  of  gain  their 
morning  prayer  and  evening  song,  and  by  small  acts 
of  wrong  and  oppression  stung  the  poor  operatives 
to  commit  unlawful  acts.    The  works  of  evildoers  will 
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como  home  to  rest,  and  so  they  fall,  and  they  are  re- 
membered no  more.     Mr  Radcliff  continues,  "  In  less 
than  four  years  from  ray  coming  to  Stockport,  I  had 
been  a  commissioner  of  the  property  tax,  and  regularly 
took  my  seat  at  the  Board.     The  first  class  of  volun- 
teers being  called  for  in  1803, 1  "was  persuaded  to  come 
out  with  them,  and  by  a  large  majority  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  town  was  appointed  captain- 
commandant  over  two  companies,  amounting  to  about 
180  men.     To  the  duties  of  this  office  I  attended  as 
long  as  required.     In  1804  I  was  appointed  to  bo 
mayor  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Bul- 
keley,  as  a  mark  of  their  opinion  of  me  as  a  disin- 
terested public  man,  presented  me  with  a  gold  chain 
for  tlie  occasion,  no  chain  having  been  worn  by  my 
predoL'LS-^ors.      On  the  parish  going  ta  Parliament  for 
an  Act  to  rebuild  St.  Mary's  Church,  I  was  named  in 
the  Rill  as  a  trustee,  and  regularly  attended  the  Board 
foryiMrs;  and  those  that  are  satisfied  that  the  organ 
and  ring  of  bells  are  more  consistent  with  this  noble 
structure  than  a  lot  of  whistles  and  a  light  peal  of 
bells,  fit  only  for  a  chapel  of  ease  or  a  village,  are  in- 
debted to  mo  for  what  they  possess."    The  reader  will 
excuse  this  digression,  as  time  has  revealed  the  value 
of  this  noble  structure  and  organ.     The  first,  after  a 
lapse  of  some  6S  years,  requires  great  repairs  and  reno- 
vation, whilst  its  predecessor  had  stood  for  centuries, 
and  only  needed  restoration.  It  is  decreed  "  old  things 
shall  pass  away,  and  all  things  shall  become  new,"  and 
so  it  has  been  with  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  modem 
times,  before  the  breath  of   whose  displeasure  the 
relics  of  ancient  times  have  passed  away  for  ever. 
The  box  of  whistles  also  has  undergone  various  im- 
provements —  with  what  result  those  who  possess 
musical  taste  must  judge  for  themselves.    No  mention 
is  made  of  the  remaining  commissioners.     It  appears 
from  further  revelations  made  in  this  book  that  a  per" 
petual  system  of  agitation  on  the  exportation  of  cotton 
twist  was  kept  up,  and  groat  efforts  were  made  to  put 
a  stop  to  it,  and  in  1803  a  Mr  Horrocks  brought  this 
measure  before  the  House  of  Commons.    The  death  of 
this  gentleman  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  and  no 
one  with  sufficient  courage  could  be  found  to  take  the 
matter  up.     •*  Whilst  in  London,"  says  Mr  Radcliff, 
"  in  the  middle  of  March  this  ^'^ear,  taking  out  my 
latest  patent,  the  Castle  Inn  gentlemen,    n  cordial 
union  with  the  operative  weavers,  called  a  public 
meeting,  when  the  following  proceedings  took  place : 
<  Atr  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  and  weavers  and 
other  persons  connected  in  the  trade,  held  at  the 
house  of  Mr  John  Wild,  Stockport,  on  Friday,  the  16th 
of  March,  1804,  several  resolutions  were  unanimously 


agreed  to :  The  first  alleges  that  the  um-ostricted  ex- 
portation of  cotton  yarns  is  the  cause  of  the  extreme 
depression  of  trade  in  piece  goods.  The  second  calls 
on  manufacturers,  bleachers,  weavers,  &c.,  to  endeavour 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  ruinous  traffic.  Thiral,  that  an 
humble  petition  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  legislate  for  the  removal  of  the  evil  com- 
plained of.  John  Bentley,  president ;  Wm.  Bradshaw, 
secretary."  He  then  alludes  to  a  letter  he  received, 
informing  liim  that  a  petition,  signed  by  upwards  of 
10,000  persons,  was  nearly  ready  to  be  sent  up. 

E.  H. 
Sib  Edward  Coke. 
No.  888.~Jnne  28. 
[841.]    Sir  Edward  Coke— or  Cook,  as  now  pro- 
nounced, and  occasionally  so  written  in  his  own  time, 
was  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  1616,  and  the 
ablest  lawyer  of  his  time,  as  proved  by  many  of  his 
works  on  law  now  in  use.      In  consequence  of  being 
implicated   in   certain   intrigues   at  court,  he   was 
banished  from  the  royal  presence,  and  finally  placed 
in  the  Tower  in  disgrace.      After  a  time  he  regained 
both  freedom  and  favour,  and  was  replaced  to  his 
former  duties  by  that  fickle  queen,  Elizabeth.      In  his 
matrimonial  life  he  had  a  most  unhappy  time,  having 
married  both  position  and  wealth  in  the  person  of 
Lady  Hatton,and  who  did  not  allow  an  opportunity  to 
pass  of  reminding  her  husband  of  the  fact.  He  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  82  in  September,  16S4.      From  the 
domestic  history  now  under  view  I  am  unable  to  find 
any   reference   to   any   estate  in  this  or  adjoining 
county.      The  onjy  property  or  residences  I  find  men- 
tioned are  his  town  residence  in  Holbom,  and  his 
country  seat  at  Stoke  Fogies  in  Buckinghamshire. 
Stockport.  Wabben-Bulkxlbt. 


[842.]  Stockpobt  Longevity. — In  looking  over  the 
files  of  the  StockpoH  AdveHiser  I  find  the  fellowing : — 
"  Died  on  February  14, 1871,  at  Spring  Terrace,  in  her 
100th  year,  Ann  Okell."  Where  was  this  much 
respected  lady  buried?  I  find  no  gravestone  in  or 
about  Stockport  to  record  her  decease. 

Old  Mobtautt. 

[843.]  Pabish's  Show. — Could  any  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  throw  any  light  on  what  became  of 
old  George  Parish,  his  son  George,  and  company,  who 
often  appeared  on  the  Loo,  also  an  account  of  the  fiie 
at  the  theatre?  S.F.C. 

[&14.]  National  Embleus. — ^When  was  the  crescent 
adopted  by  the  Turks  as  a  national  symbol,  and  what 
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meaning  was  it  designed  to  convey  ?  While  asking 
this  question,  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  am  eaually  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  origin  and  intention  of  the  rose,  the 
jihamrock,  and  the  thistle,  also  the  French  iillies,  and 
the  flowers  and  feathers  of  other  nationalities.  The 
fitory  of  the  shamrock  is  well  known,  and  the 
pertinency  of  the  thistle  is  obvious  enough,  but  when 
find  in  what  connection  were  they  and  the  others 
adopted  as  national  emblems  ?  S.F.C. 

[845.]  Interestixg  Scuiptur  ^l  Quebt. — Could  any 
of  your  reverend  readers  or  correspondents  give  me 
any  information  on  a  semi-scriptural  point?  It 
appears  strange  that  there  is  no  record  of  the  life  and 
sayings  of  Lazarus  after  he  was  raised  from  the  dead. 
In  only  one  of  the  G'^spcls  written,  I  believe  after  the 
second  death  of  Lazarus,  is  any  mention  made  of  his 
restoration.  Tradition  has  preserved  many  things 
about  him  (the  on:?  who  had  seen  the  secret  behind 
the  veil),  but  they  are  not  trustworthy.  I  therefore 
appeal  to  the  assistance  of  y«ur  readers.  Can  anyone 
say  where  the  stoi  ies  ar«  to  be  found  ?  I  have  looked 
in  many  likely  quartt^rs  witliout  success.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Rev.  Georg«  Croly  mentions  him  in 
one  of  his  publications.    What  publication? 

S.F.C. 


Notes. 

Saturday,  July  8th,  1882. 


More  akout  Uv^tbus. — JUiddle-Hged  travellers 
CMi  remember  when  native  oysters  were  sold  in 
lioiidoa  at  sixpence  per  dezen,  and  now  they  are 
liiought  cheap  at  six  times  the  money,  for  it  is  » 
i»i!igulHr  fact,  that  they  are  at  the  niomeul  duurer 
ill  jjundou  tiian  tiiey  were  in  Home  when  the 
Knipeiur  Vitelliud  devoured  them  all  day  long  and 
iJiuuro  sustained  his  philosophy  by  swallowing 
bcures  of  the  KiiLitpiue  iuxui'ie«  brought  from  the 
coiMt  uf  Kent.  Al  n  dinner  at  Versailles  in  1798, 
^i.  Laporlo,  Kegiulrar  of  the  Tribiuiel,  swallowed 
tiiirly-iwo  dozen  as  a  prelimiuHry  to  dinner. 
Had  then  complained  thut  he  could  never  get 
oiiough.  Ohristopiier  Korth,  in  the  "  Noutes 
AnibrosiansB,''  describes  how  the  Ettrick  IShepherd 
never  *'  hud  ruuuursb  to  the  crust  till  after 
the  Ian:;  h under."  The  iirst  fiity  he  devoured  in 
iiieir  juices  ;  popper  enabled  hiin  to  get  well  into 
the  Kecoud  hundred,  and  it  went  hard  if,  with  the 
fitiniuiua  uf  mustaid,  he  could  not  reach  the  two 
l^russ.  Viiellius,  however,  devoured  1,2U0  at  each 
ineal.  And  a  certain  Italian  doctor  is  reported  as 
liaving  been  equal  to  forty  dozen  !  But  this  is 
di^gusting  to  the  true  and  redned  gourmet  oi 
the  present  day.  Gluttony  is  not  real  enjoy- 
ui^ut  of  Uio  table,  for  th?  delicate  peroeptious  of 
the  palaie  soon  cloy.  Let  us  be  coaleut  with 
our  modest  dozen  for  luuch,  or  half  dozen 
bet'ure  dinner,  according  to  the  custom  of  our 
ireneration. 


The  History  of  thb  Cotton  Trade. 
[846.]    Mr  Kadcliff  continues  his  narrative  : — "  On 
the  first  of  July,  1806,  the  partnership  between  Mr 
Ross  and  myself  expired,  and  having  two  concerns,  it 
was  agreed  that  he  should  take  the  one  in  Adlington 
Square,  well  fitted  with  weaving  machinery,  taking 
to  myself  the    other—that  in  the  Hillijate— patent 
rights,  &c.,  included."    Mr  Radcliff  commcncjd  manu- 
facturing cambrics  for  printing  on  his  own  account, 
doing  about  600  or  700  pieces  per  week,  so  called  from 
a  fabric  he  was  the  first  to   make  and  name,  having 
commenced  in  1797  with  his   old   weavers   in  the 
country.    Although  work  was  put  out  in  Macclesfield, 
Congleton,  Mottram-in-Longdendale,  in  Cheshire,  and 
all  parts  of  the  hilly  county  of  Derbyshire  within  the 
distance  of  a  day's  journey  from  Mellor,  as  well  as 
the  circuit  round  Stockport,  including  many  of  the 
Lancashire  towns  and  villages,  "yet  so  scarce  were  the 
weavers  that  would  condescend  to  work  this  article  at 
16s  or  IBs  per  piece,  that  at  no  period  of  the  four  or 
five  years  preceding  the  commencement  of  our  new 
system  could  we  ever  get  200  pieces  from  them  per 
week  being  woven  in  all  the  places  mentioned."    The 
cause  of  industry  and  enterprising  genius  did  not  run 
so  smoothly  in  its  infancy  as  might  be  supposed ;  and 
it  has  been  wisely  remarked  by  a  writer  on  commer- 
cial subjects :  "  The  few  successful  men  in  the  present 
generation  must  not  slumber  in   their  splendid  man- 
sions and  say  *  We  have  nothing,  to  fear.'    They  must 
take  into  their  serious  consideration  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  system  of  manufacture  in  this  country 
has  merely  scotched  the  snake,   not  killed  it,  and 
handed  over  to  another  generation  the   fulfilment  of 
all  that  has  been  predict  d."      Our  experience  has 
proved  its  truth.    The  rapidly-increasing  population 
have  lacked  employment,  and  disorder  and  discontent 
usurped  the  empire  of  reason.    Mr  Huskisson  must 
have  had  in  his  mind's  eye  the  changes  which  occurred 
when  on  the  4th  of  February,  1832,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  said : — "  It  is  by  studying  to  benefit  to 
the  utmost  the  working-classes  that  we  can  alone  lay 
any  solid  basis  of  public  happiness  or  revive  pros- 
perity." 

Prinoes  and  Inri^R  mny  flonrl-h  or  mar  f«de, 
A  breath  enn  mnke  lh^lu,  ns  -.  brf-aih  h>iN  made, 
Bat  a  bold  pe-iMut*  j.  ih'or  conniri's  priiie, 
Wh«ii  uure  ciMttoxod  oin  never  i^e  rapulied. 

The  social  bearings  of  the  cotton  trade  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  deserves  our  attention  for 
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a  sliort  period,  as  it  includes  the  important  questions 
of  proper  remuneration  for  labour,  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions, turn-outs,  lock-outs,  and  strikes  ;  in  short,  the 
history  of  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  that  class 
of  artizans  from  the  labour  of  whose  hands  all  wealth 
has  sprung ;  who  in  times  past  have  been  contemptu- 
ously denounced  "the  great  unwashed"    by  thoso 
social  and  political  mountebanks  who,  when  they  get 
to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  kick  it  down,  deeming  them- 
selves safe.    They  cry  everybody  for  himself,  whilst 
they  revel  to  satiety  in  the  wealth  they  never  could 
have  attained  without  the  labour  of  those  whom  they 
pretend  to  dispisc.    During  the  period  which  elapsed 
from  1770  to  1788  a  complete  change  hacf  gradually 
been  effected  in  the  spinning  of  yarns ;  wool  disap- 
peared, linen  was  almost  gone,  and  cotton  became  the 
universal  material  for  employment.    The  hand-wheels 
were  thrown  into  the  lumber  room,  the  yarn  being 
spun  on  the  common  jennies,  and  the  carding  was 
performed  by  carding-cngines,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
But  in  the  weaving  department  few  alterations  oc- 
curred, except  the  introduction  of  the  fly  shuttle,  and 
a  change  from  the  production  of  woollens  and  fus- 
tians to  calico.    In  consequence  of  this,  wages  in- 
creased to  some,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  they  de- 
creased   ia   consequence    of    some    families    being 
compelled  to  throw  aside  their  cards  and  hand-wheels, 
which  were  used  at  home,  as  lumber.    The  result  was 
the  poor's  rate,  only  known  in  a  nominal  way  by- 
annual  meetings  at  Easter  to  appoint  a  new  overseer 
when  the  old  one  made  up  his  accounts,  which  nobody 
cared  to  look  into,  as  there  were  only  a  few  cases 
arising  from  age  and  bodily  infirmity.    Relief  for  per- 
sons unable  to  get  employment,  or  cases  of  bastardy , 
were  alike  a  rarity.    There  was  no  great  advance  in 
house  rent,  but  the  necessaries  of  life  increased  in  price 
with  the  demand  for  them.      The  15  years  which 
followed     from    1788     to    1803  have  been    called 
the   golden   period,   but   even   then   the   spirit   of 
evil  lurked  amongst  the  commercial  men  in  Bolton, 
Blackburn,  Manchester,  Stockport,  Oldham,  and  gther 
places   whore    this  industry  had  been    intr(5duced. 
Water  twist  and  jenny  yams  were  produced  to  a  great 
extent,  also  calicoes,  in  addition  to  their  fustians  and 
other  fabrics.    In  1788  a  tremendous  shock  convulsed 
the  trade  (caused  by  the  failure  of  a  laige  commercial 
house),  others  fcUowed,  and  all  this  misery  was  occa- 
sioned by  selling  manufactured  goods   for  less  than 
they  were  pvirchased  in  a  foreign  market.     The  intro- 
duction of  mule  yarns   in  1788,  which,  being  assimi- 
lated with  other  yams,  produced  every  description  of 
clothing,  and  gave  a  preponderance  of  wealth  which 


could  not  fail  to  cause  a  rise  in  the  products  of  the 
soil,  greatly  increasing  wages  for  labour,  and  the 
profits  upon  that  labour.  The  manufacturers  of  that 
day  were  content  with  moderate  profits  o»  their  in- 
vested capital,  and  had  regard  to  the  social  and  mora) 
comfort  of  those  whom  they  employed,  lockings  upon 
them  as  something  better  than  slaves,  or  mere 
macliines  by  which  wealth  can  be  ob*:ained;  the 
motto  then  was,  get  money,  but  do  it  honestly ;  but, 
subsequently,  the  song  was  changed,  and  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  commercial  world  became  darkened 
— tyranny  and  oppression  became  rife,  and  bubbles 
of  every  description  were  hatched  by  the  busy  brains 
of  those  who  had  set  up  gold  as  their  idol,  making 
the  love  of  money  and  the  greed  of  gain  their  morn- 
ing prayer  and  evening  song.  Farmers  at  that  time 
obtained  a  good  price  for  their  produce,  and  the 
tradesmen  of  every  description,  builders,  plumbers* 
joiners,  and  others  participated  in  the  accumulation 
of  wealth.  Old  cart  houses,  hat  shops,  and  even  old 
bams  were  repaired  and  put  into  requisition,  and  new 
houses  and  loom  shops  were  built  to  accommodate 
the  growing  trade.  The  dwellings  of  the  labouring 
classes  were  then  neat  and  clean,  many  of  them 
having  a  little  garden  plot  at  the  front ;  all  the  family 
w^cre  well  clad,  and  on  the  day  of  rest  the  sweet 
sound  of  the  church-going  bell  called  together  a 
throng  of  decent  worshippers.  V^^ly  it  is  not  so  now, 
is  a  question  I  leave  others  to  solve.  The  town  has 
become  a  vast  wilderness  of  bricks  and  mortar,  but 
thanks  to  a  few  philantliropic  individuals  a  park  and 
recreation  ground  have  been  provided  for  the  toiling 
mass  of  people  in  the  town.  A  valuable  table  has 
come  into  my  possession  showing  at  one  view  the 
wages  for  labour  generally  in  the  manufacturing  dis* 
tricts.  It  is  the  result  of  the  laboui-s  of  seveial  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  tradesmen,  and  from  it  a 
mass  of  useful  information  may  be  derived.  It  is  too 
long  to  introduce  here,  but  the  table  alluded  to  may 
be  seen  in  the  Lriiish  Vclunieer  of  June  15th,  1820. 
But  I  must  call  attention  to  what  occurred  during  the 
year  1808,  when  the  manufacturing  districts  were 
greatly  agitated  by  a  contest  which  occurred  between 
tlio  weavers  and  their  employers  regarding  the  rate 
of  wages,  when  they  sought  the  interference  of  Par- 
liament to  protect  their  interests.  Some  of  the  manu* 
facturers  maintained  it  was  the  exportation  of  cotton 
twist  which  caused  the  commercial  distress,  and  they 
continued  to  agitate  for  a  duty  being  levied  on  it,  but 
that  was  really  not  the  true  cause  of  the  evil.  Taxes 
wore  heavy  and  living  expensive,  whilst  those  abroad 
could  live  and  work  for  less  wages,  and  in  addition  to 
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t^his  there  was  room  for  great  amendment  in  the  habits 
of  our  people.  Education  had  only  commenced  to 
spread  her  benign  influence  on  the  minds  of  our  toil- 
ing artisans,  who  indulged  in  habits  and  customs  not 
very  creditable  to  them.  They  wanted  food  to  eat 
And  raiment  to  put  on,  nob  drink  to  stimulate  and 
irritate.  Can  we  then  be  surprised  they  should  lend 
■a  willing  ear  to  those  who  had  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  all  their  woes,  and  an  infallible  cure  for  all  their 
sufferings^  and  thus  be  led  by  selfish  deceivers. 

E.H. 

Curious  Obigik  of  the  Numerals  V,  X,  C,  L, 

M,D. 

[847.]  The  following  is  Pasquier's  ingenious  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  above  numerals. 
Although  there  have  boon  other  theories  promulgated 
I  think  this  one  equally  as  plausible : — "  The  earliest 
method  of  reckoning  is  universally  believed  to  have 
been  with  the  fingers.  Each  finger  would  stand  for 
one,  and  would  be  reprcsontable  by  an  upright  stroke, 
so  that  the  number  four  was  originally  IIII.  To  con- 
tinue the  account,  the  number  five  was  considered  to 
be  formed  by  the  first  finger  and  thumb  when  dis- 
played, which  it  will  be  seen  has  something  of  a  V- 
4ike  figure.  The  representation  of  five  being  filled  on, 
that  often  would  be  determined  by  uniting  two  fives 
— ^that  is  by  two  V's  by  their  apices.  The  letter  C, 
anciently  written  C,  being  the  initial  of  the  Latin 
-word  centum,  a  hundred,  was  a  very  obvious  abbrevia- 
tion of  that  number ,and  being  divided  in  two  liorizon- 
tally,  each  half  was  a  kind  of  L ;  that  letter,  therefore, 
was  adopted  to  signify  fifty.  The  letter  M  was  the 
initial  of  niilfe,  a  thousand,  and  being  anciently  writ- 
ten thus  fJ-X,  the  half  of  it  bore  enough  resemblance 
to  a  D  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  that  letter  for  500. 
Instead  of  the  four  strokes  we  now  use  IV.  for  four, 
suggesting  five  less  one ;  six  is  VI.,  signifying  five  plus 
one ;  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  eleven  follow  the  same 
rule.    The  rest  are  obvious. 

Stockport.  Warken-Bulkelby. 

Macclesfield  in  1752. 
[848.]  There  is  an  interesting  narrative  of  the 
journey  of  an  Irish  gentleman  through  England  in  the 
year  1752,  which  was  printed  for  private  circulation, 
containing  .some  notice  of  Cheshire  localities.  Among 
the  places  this  chatty  and  superficial  Irishman  passed 
through  is  Knutsford,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
astonished  to  find  a  good  hotel — the  Swan  Inn — where 
he  was  able  to  dine  on  a  variety  of  dishes  at  a  very 
moderate  expense.  He  seems  to  hti  ve  bjcn  pleiised 
with  the  beauty  of  the  country,  but  the  badn&ss  of  the 


roads  excited  his  ire.  According  to  his  account  they 
were  almost  impassable  :  "  Sometimes  we  were  buried 
up  to  our  horses'  bellies ;  in  all  the  world  I  believe 
there  are  no  such  roads  as  these,  they  being  a  con- 
tinued heap  of  ridges,  so  very  deep  that  I  expected 
every  minute  I  should  be  swallowed  up  in  some  of 
them.  We  suffered  three  overturnings  before  we 
could  persuade  ourselves  to  quit  our  vehicle."  At 
Macclesfield  the  daughter  of  his  host  seems  to  have 
interested  him  more  than  the  town.  Ho  managed  to 
visit  the  church,  in  which  he  found  a  monument  to 
Sir  Richard  Legh,  of  Lvme,  which  he  dose ri bos.  What 
a  paradise  Cheshire  must  have  been  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago,  according  to  the  view  here  given. 

E.  H. 
Rush  Bearing. 

[849.]  The  custom  of  rush  bearing  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  custom  amongst  the  rural  English 
population,  and  was  usually  practised  at  the  Wakes, 
that  is  the  anniversary  of  the  opening  and  consecra- 
tion of  the  church.  The  floors  of  some  of  these  an. 
cient  structures  being  made  of  clay,  the  rushes,  when 
dried,  formed  a  comfortiible  mat  for  the  feet  of  ^he 
woraliippers  in  the  winter  season.  In  Cheshire,  at 
Runcorn  and  Warburton,  this  practice  of  rush  bearing 
was  carried  out  in  grand  style.  At  Didsbury,  I  well 
remember  the  immense  rush  cart  decorated  with  sym- 
bolic devices,  followed  by  tlie  gay,  lively  morris  dan- 
cers, who  went  round  the  village,  and  sometimes  as 
far  as  the  adjoining  hamlets  of  Burnage  and  Heaton 
Xorris,  accompanied  with  musicians.  This  was  always 
practised  at  the  beginning  of  August,  and  was 
continued  until  tlie  late  Rev.  W.  Kidd  came  to  Dids- 
bury as  incumbent,  when  it  w.is  discontinued  on  ac- 
count of  the  objections  urged  by  that  and  other 
gentlemen  in  the  parish.  The  practice  is  alluded  to 
in  Query  552,  where  it  is  shown  the  garlands  were 
hung  in  the  church  after  the  festival.  In  275  I  have 
given  an  account  of  a  Cheshire  Wakes  in  1787,  when 
feasting  and  drinking  seemed  to  have  been^  freely 
practised.  The  cruel  practice  of  bear  baiting  was  also 
rife,  as  will  be  seen  fr^dm  several  articles  in  Notes  and 
Queries.  At  Hilsham,  in  Sussex,  and  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  Ambleside,  the  custom  lingers,  unless  discon- 
tinued very  recently.  At  Forest  Chapel,  near 
Macclesfield,  the  little  church  was  wont  some  eight 
years  ago  to  be  crowded  on  Rush  Bearing  Sunday. 

E.  H. 


iteplied. 

Biouraphical  Sketches  of   Stockport  Worthies 
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John  Hopwood. 
(No.  820.  Jan«9.) 
[850.]  Of  all  the  dwellers  in  towns  and  cities,  be 
they  gentle  or  simple,  who  have  led  a  life  of 
usefulness  to  their  fellows  in  their  day  and  generation, 
the  name  which  heads  this  article  desor\'es  notice. 
Years  have  passed  away  since  1  first  saw  and  knew 
•  this  important  personage — important  in  one  sense  as 
an  old  officer  of  the  Stockport  Court  Leet  for  the 
Manor  and  Barony  of  Stockport — for  in  1816  he  exer- 
cised the  function  of  a  dog  muzzier  and  process 
server  for  that  court.  Ho  also  found  plenty  of  em- 
ployment from  the  solicitors  in  the  town.  After 
Stockport  became  incorporated  as  a  borough,  part  of 
his  occupation  was  gone,  but  he  still  continued  to 
serve  legal  processes  and  notices.  He  seems  to  have 
passed  through  life  as  one  of  the  countless  everyday 
workers,  who  eat,  drink,  and  make  merry,  leaving  the 
world  neither  better  nor  worse  than  they  found  it.  In 
his  early  days  ho  had  been  initiated  in  the  whole  art, 
trade,  or  mystery  of  a  tripe-dresser,  also  preparing  the 
niflritious  cow  heel  and  other  matters  for  which  a 
ready  sale  was  found.  The  other  callings  which  he 
followed  wore  supplementary  to  this.  In  1832,  when 
the  writer  of  this  article  wu  about  13  years  old,  and 
employed  by  his  brother  as  an  office  clerk,  this  man 
seems  to  have  been  selling  beer  at  No.  63,  Middle  Hill- 
gate,  a  surmise  which  is  almost  confirmed  by  the  rubi- 
cund visage  of  John,  who  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
jolly  toper.  This  did  not  appear  to  have  done  so  well 
for  him,  but  by  tact  and  energy  he  managed  to  obtain 
a  living.  He  was  one  of  tliose  men  who 
cared  not  what  was  said  te  him,  and  he  scarcely 
ever  won  the  eulogies  of  his  fellow-men,  except  when 
he  had  accomplished  the  service  of  a  writ  or  some 
other  process  upon  a  clever  trickster,  who  had  fallen 
into  tlie  meshes  of  the  law,  and  wished  to  find  a  way 
of  escape.  The  last  remembrance  of  him  is  when  he 
lived  in  an  old  quaint  cottage  in  the  Millgate,  now 
converted  into  a  shop  and  occupied  by  Mr  Preston. 
Little  did  I  ever  dream  to  find  tliis  unpoetic  individual 
would  ever  wake  the  poet's  lyre,  or  find  a  place  in  the 
broad  sheets  of  our  local  literature.  Here  it  is,  how- 
ever, and  suppose  we  make  the  best  of  it.  It  appeared 
in  July,  1855  :— 
A  Fetfk  Pisdario  Ods   to  a   well-kscowk   Lxoal  Meb- 

8BKOEB  AM)  FBOCESS-SEaVEB. 

Oh,  thoa  named  after  Wood,  vhere  bitten  grew, 
For  ale  to  p  omo  m.  thirsty  toper  orbW, 

And  make  them  mod, 
Wboeo  fiery  Tisage  onue  wm  ^ewed  with  fear 
By  tbore  whove  rt-ut  Lad  ina  beyond  tbeyoar. 

Thou  now  looks  Bad. 


As  vith  thy  bade  againat  the  ohuvhvard  wall. 
With  hftndu  In  p'Oketa  ki  eoly  eyeat  all 

The  p^Siwra  by, 
Or  thooe  who  go  within  the  favoarita  htnnt. 
The  Di  g  and  furtndge,  nx  the  Pack  Horse  gtnnt. 

Then  heaves  a  sigh. 

Ha  bought  one  mldu<gbt  ibne  I  ^w  tby  f»rm, 
Standing  a^  nHoal.  when  a  pelting  ktorm 

Mi>8t  load  did  ragH. 
Thy  mouth  <lid  oi^n  and  theneo  eiroe  a  wail, 
WLieh  I  mubiidy  thus  to  mkke  a  tal«i 

Of  feliine  old  age. 

0  pity  my  rorrowa  ye  provr^roua  folks, 
'J  hi*  ati  rra  it  pelta  kiard,  and  my  clay  tlirough  it  »OAks. 
It  rains  bard  enouKh  for  a  frigate  to  sail. 
But  let  me  be  soaked  with  good  October  ala. 

My  once  fiery  noae  waxes  paier  and  dim, 

My  ooDnteuakoe  lengthens  and  a<  emu  to  look  grim ; 

1  think  vary  oft  of  the  mlsisives  I'tb  txine. 
Which  mauy  a  heirt  with  much  anguish  has  torn. 

Whtn  the  lawyers  would  rend  me  in  ray  voungcr  days 
With  all  M>rt8    r  letters  lu  all  »>orta  iif  wnys, 
On  X  trudged  with  them,  though  not  like  the  mail, 
for  1  mangi  d  to  stop  where  tliey  sold  good  ale. 

A  pipe  aiid  a  (^ot  were  like  com  to  a  nag. 
They  brightened  rae  up  if  my  spirita  did  flag ; 
I  hate  botic  s  served  for  all  aorta  of  tliiogs. 
Like  a  mercury  I,  but  ahurt  of  hie  ^inga. 

I  crept  on,  on  f  jot,  for  there  then  was  no  rail. 
My  I  ace  wa>i  no  fastt  r  than  that  of  a  snail, 
Kxoepiii'g  I  saw  overhauging  a  ho'ise 
The  aign  •  f  go^ld  ale,  then  I  crept  like  a  mouse. 

I  81 -rang  for  a  pipe  and  a  pot  of  brown  ale, 

Wbich  would  quicken  my  steps  nheu  my  stnongth  it  might  Itil 

Must  surely  beiore,  yet  tbe  tliought  of  the  btier, 

liuliveiiovl  my  soul  and  mj  spirus  did  cheer. 

But  now,  Iflok-a-day,  my  Tocation's  gone, 

Mj  fiiendi*  have  all  Tau  eh'  d,  aye,  every  one ; 

Tho  living  I  mean,  but  thanks  to  the  ueod, 

I  s'ill  buTo  M  house,  Kuug  and  warm,  o'er  my  head  ; 

And  a  weekly  supply  to  keep  me  iu  bread. 

With  ooala  in  the  winter,  so  fire  does  not  fail, 
Ana  all  that  I  want  is  a  drop  of  t{Ood  ale 
My  spirits  to  cheer,  for  it's  Tezy  hard  cheese 
Whtn  I  uau't  get  a  drop  au4  laauKdias  »aeeza 

At  the  sight  of  my  nose,  which  is  now  getting  pale. 
My  spirit  8  new  antop  aud  my  heart  sore  dcth  quail ; 
Oil,  pity  iu>  Korrowt:,  luy  Uue  has  been  brief. 
But  how  I  should  Jump  at  a  prime  «ut  of  beef. 

I  hear  (he  watchman  cry  the  hour,  past  thtee. 

Who  leaves  the  p<BCe  to  solitude  aaq  me; 

And  I  awo  e  iu  wonder  at  my  dieaming. 

And  found  the  sun  high  up  with  splendour  beaming. 

I  apraag  up,  too,  and  the  dieam  Itare  written, 
le  oriiic^,  ha*  it  not  the  whole  herd  smitteu  ? 
I  would  iioi  smite  you  with  that  se  f-SAoe  thing 
That  Sampsou  amoto  with,  but  a  greygoosewing. 

TlPPITT-WsiCH«T. 

1  have  no  certain  knowledge  who  this  writer  was,  but 
I  think  it  may  be  attributed  to  a  well-known  local 
poetic  wit  and  satirist.  E.  H. 

Treaclb  Town. 

(No.  885.    June  24.) 

[851.]    One  ofyoiu*  correspondents  desires  to  know 

why  Macclesfield  is  sometimes  designated   Treacle 

Town.    The  story  runs  that  a  cask  of  treacle  was 

once  left  outside  a  grocer's  sliop,  and  that  it  either 
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accidentally  burst  or  was  thrown  over  one  morning 
just  as  the  hands  were  going  to  the  mills,  and  the 
treacle  flowed  down  the  street  like  a  stream  of  lava. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  hands,  and  they  flocked 
to  the  scene  by  hundreds  to  dip  their  breakfast  bread 
in  the  sticky  stream,  till  Uie  whole  town  seemed  to 
be  walking  about  eating  bread  and  treacle.  From 
this  ludicrous  incident  Macclesfield  has  earned  the 
sobriquet  of  "  Treacle  Town."  I  don't  voucli  for  tlie 
truth  of  this.  Ed. 

Old  Geobge  Parish. 
(N...  Sl'^.    Julyl.) 

[852.]  At  the  time  of  his  death,  about  the  year 
1848,  old  George  had  been  living  at  the  Grapes  Inn» 
Yorkshire-street,  Oldham.  During  tlie  period  imme- 
diately preceding  his  death,  he  had  a  company 
playing  at  the  Working  Men's  Hall,  but  he  wa^  at  the 
time  in  very  low  circumstances.  At  his  death,  the 
company  took  the  place  themselves  for  a  series  of 
performances  to  recoup  themselves  for  arrears  of 
salary,  but  the  manager  having  pocketed  the  mopey 
for  the  first  two  or  three  nights,  decamped,  and  left 
the  rest  to  shift  for  themselves.  On  the  last  night  he 
had  promised  the  band  that  they  should  be  paid 
before  a  scene  went  up  if  they  would  only  play  that 
night ;  but  as  there  was  no  pay  when  the  bell  rang 
for  the  performance,  they  all  walked  out  of  the 
orchestra  and  left  the  place.  The  manager  apolo- 
gised, but  a  riot  ensued,  and  the  swords,  dresses,  &c.» 
were  thrown  out  of  the  hall,  and  that  was  the  last 
performance  of  George  Parish's  company.  Old  George 
used  to  travel  about  the  north-western  circuit,  and 
was  often  found  at  Knott  Mill  Fair.  He  also  fre- 
quently visited  Stockport.  His  son  has  also  per- 
formed at  Stockport,  his  entertainment  taking  the 
shape  of  a  trapeze  act,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Old  George  was'  buried  at  the  Cathedral  Chapel,  Old- 
ham, just  behind  the  Blue  Coat  SchooK 

Stockport.  T.  W. 

Miss  Akn  Okell. 

[853.]  In  reply  to  the  querj-,  of  "Old  Mortality," 
respecting  Uiis  highly-esteemed  centenarian  of  Stock- 
port, I  append  a  copy  of  the  jnemorial  card  issued  on 
the  day  of  her  funeral.  N.  H. 

*' In  loving  remembrance  of  Ann  Okell,  who  died 
March  14th,  in  her  100th  year,  and  was  this  day  Ib- 
terred  at  the  Stockport  Cemetery. — Spring  Terrace, 
Stockport,  March  18th.  1871." 


You  need'nt  wish  your  enemy  to  write  a  book. 
Wish  that  he  owned  a  house  with  brackets  under  the 
cornice.    The  English  sparrows  will  do  the  rest. 


Saturday,  July  16th,  1862. 


No  t€Si. 
Teachinos  of  Forestry. 
(No.  828.    Juuee.) 
[854.]    "  Harper's  Magazine  "  for  April  has  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  article  by  N.  H.  Egleston,  on  this 
subject,  from  which  I  make  the  following  extracts  : — 
"  The  trees  are  man's  best  friends,  but  man  has  treated 
them  as  his  worst  enemies.    The  history  of  our  race 
may  be  said  to  be  the  history  of  warfare  upon  the 
tree  world.    But  while  man  has  seemed  to  be  the 
victor,  hi5  victories  have  brought  upon  him  inevit- 
able disasters.  Looked  at  in  their  economic  characters 
alone,  the  importance  of  the  forests  to  any  civilised 
country,    and  their  bearings  upon  its  welfare  and 
pro^ority  will  be  seen  if  we  give  the  subject  only  a 

little  attention We  must  not  forget  that 

the  coal,  which  is  simply  the  surplus  forests  of  former 
ages  stored  up  and  provided  for  our  use,  will  some 
day  be  exhausted.  Ultimately,  then,  so  far  as  we  can 
now  see,  the  world  must  go  back  to  the  forests  for  its 
fuoL  Already  England  is  calculating  with  alarm  the 
date — not  very  distant — when  her  coal  mines  will  be 
exhausted,  and  her  fuel  must  to  a  great  extent  be 
imported  from  other  countries.  Humboldt  is  reported 
as  saying  *■  Men  in  all  climates  seem  to  bring  upon 
future  generations  two  calamities  at  once— a  want  of 
fuel  and  a  scarcity  of  water.'  The  two  come  aliko 
from  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  as  a  little  consid- 
eration will  show.  Left  to  themselves  the  forests 
would  bless  the  lands  continually,  and  be  abidingly 
man's  best  friends.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  obser- 
vation, however,  that  water-courses  have  disappeared 
or  been  greatly  lessened  in  volume,  as  the  forests  in 
their  vicinity  have  been  destroyed.  Few  persons  can 
have  grown  to  maturity  in  Uie  open  country  without 
having  had  occasion  to  remark  the  disappearance  of 
streams  with  which  in  their  childhood  days  they  were 
familiar.  This  is  a  common  experience.  In  Europe, 
observations  on  this  point  are  abundant.  The  river 
Elbe,  between  the  years  1787  and  1837  was  found  to 
have  lessened  10  feet,  as  the  result  of  cutting  off  of 
the  forests  where  the  tributaries  of  that  stream  have 
their  origin.  A  similar  result  has  been  found  in  the 
case  of  the  Danube,  the  Oder,  and  other  streams.  But 
an  evil,  as  important  as  the  diminution  of  the  streams, 
is  the  irregularity  of  their  flow,  which  is  also  the  result 
of  the  removal  of  the  forest.  The  fall  of  the  leaves 
from  year  to  year,  and  their  accumulation  in  the 
forest,  create  there  a  soft,  spongy  soil,  or  humus,  which 
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catches  the  rain  as  it  falls  from  the  clouds,  or  the 
water  of  the  dissolvings  snows ;  and  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  flow  off  at  once,  retains  it  as  in  great  reservoir, 
from  which  it  oozes  away  g^radually  through  a 
thousand  springs  and  rivulets,  which  find  their  way 
down  the  hillsides  and  slopes  into  the  valleys,  and 
there  unite  in  larger  streams,  which  are  kept  in  steady 
volume  by  the  regular  flow  of  the  many  head  springs 
above.  Thus  tlie  forests  become  great  storehouses  of 
power  and  fertility  lor  man,  upon  which  he  can  safely 
count  in  all  his  pursuits  and  occupations  which  are  at 
all  dependent  upon  the  flow  of  water.  But  let  the 
forest  be  swex^t  off  by  the  recklessness  or  the  cupidity 
of  man,  and  the  first  effect,  besides  lessening  the  rain- 
fall, is  to  dry  up  this  humus,  as  it  is  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  winds.  The  spongy  surface  being  thus  re- 
moved, the  falling  rains  have  nothing  to  detain  them. 
They  rush  at  once  down  the  hilL<idcs,  filling  the  bods 
of  brooks  and  rivers,  overflowing  the  adjiicent  fields, 
and  oven  sweeping  away  houses,  cops,  factories, 
bridges,  and  n»t  unfrequently  dust'-oying  life.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  rains,  the  si  reams  are  low,  tlicre 
being  no  forest  re*-ervoirsto  feed  them  as  before.  The 
mill-wheels  can  no  longer  turn  with  full  force,  the 
cattle  miss  tlieir  wonted  springs,  the  crops  suffer  for 
lack  of  water,  busy  industries  languish,  and  suffering 
of  various  kinds  ensue.  Aside  fnun  the  fact  that  they 
absorb  ca'-bon'c  acid  and  exhale  '^x ygen,  and  so  pro- 
mote the  salubrity  of  the  atniosjihere,  trees  are  found 
to  bo  a  very  effeciive  protection  against  malarious 
influences.  The  planting  of  a  single  row  of  trees  has 
produced  a  perceptibly  favourable  effect,  while  belts 
of  trees  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  pestilential  marshes 
have  rendered  them  no  longer  noxious  to  those  living 
near  them.  The  recognised  importance  of  the  forest 
interest  has  led  to  the  establishment  in  most  European 
countries  of  what  are  known  as  schools  of  forestry — 
institutions  ranking  in  importance  with  our  colleger 
and  polytechnic  schools.  They  furnish  a  course  of 
instruction  from  two  to  two-and-a-half  ywirs  in 
length.  .  .  .  These  schools  not  only  includes  the 
technical  or  botanical  studies  of  forests,  but  enibi*aces 
also  a  complete  course  in  natural  science  and  mathe- 
matics; as  well  as,  to  a  considerable  extent,  political 
economy,  finance,  and  jurisprudence.  By  constant 
experiment  and  observation  in  connection  with  these 
schools  of  forestry,  it  is  ascertained  what  trees  are 
best  adapted  to  grow  in  particular  soils,  or  with  par- 
ticular exposures  ;  which  flourish  best  in  a  moist,  and 

which  in  a  dry  atmosphere ;  which  in  elevated,  and 
which  in  low  situations.    It  is  found,  also,  that  trees, 

like  human  beings,  are  not  only  social  in  their  nature* 


and  will  grow  better  when  planted  together  in  masses 
than  when  obliged  to  grow  singly  or  apart  from  each 
other,  but  that  they  like  a  varied  society ;  that  the 
pine,  for  instance,  will  flourish  better,  will  develop  its 
nature  more  fully,  attain  a  grander  stature  and  a  bet- 
ter quality,  when  planted  in  company  with  the  oak  or 
other  trees  different  in  character  from  itself,  than 
when  it  i^  limited  to  the  companionship  of  its  own 
kind.  It  is  pretty  well  settled  now  that  for  tl»e  best 
interests  of  most  countries,  their  health  fulness,  the 
greatest  productiveness  of  their  fields,  and  their 
general  comfort  aLd  thrift,  not  less  than  a  fourth  part 
of  their  area  should  bo  permanently  in  forest.  Where- 
ever  this  proportion  is  not  preserved,  harmful  conse- 
quences sooner  or  later  en^ue.  .  .  .  Nature  bears 
long  with  those  who  wrong  her.  She  is  patient  under 
abuse.  But  when  abuse  has  gone  too  far,  when  the 
the  time  of  reckoning  finally  comes,  she  is  ecjuaUy 
slow  to  be  appeased  and  to  turn  away  her  wratli.  We 
must  bear  her  resentments  for  a  time,  do  what  we 
will.  But  if  we  are  ready  to  take  lessons  from  the 
nations  that  have  gone  before  us,  we  may  escape  most 
of  the  bitter  sufferings  whicii  have  been  their  lot.  We 
can  do  that  which  will  put  a  period  to  the  evil  results 
of  our  own  misconduct." 

Stockport.  Waekkn-Bulkelbt. 

The  History  of  tue  Cotton  Tiiade. 

(No. 840.    Jal}7) 

[855.]  A  large  assembly  of  weavers  occurred  on 
Tuesday,  the  2  Uh  of  May,  1808,  and  again  on  the 
following  day,  in  St.  George's  Fields.  The  immense 
concourse  of  70,000  people  awakened  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  authorities  of  the  town.  At  the  second 
day's  meeting  the  Riot  Act  was  read,  and  the  mili- 
tary were  afterwards  called  out  by  the  magistrates 
to  dL^perse  tlio  assembly,  which  contained  a  large 
number  of  persons  from  the  surrounding  manufactur- 
ing district.  In  the  discharge  of  this  service  one  was 
killed  and  others  wounded.  There  was  a  circum- 
stance which  peculiarly  distinguished  the  events  of 
that  day,  for  upon  the  field  Lieut.-Colonel  Joseph 
Hanson,  of  Strangeway  Hall,  made  his  appearance, 
mounted  upon  his  diarger.  He  made  a  speech, 
which  afterwards  became  a  subject  of  judicial  en- 
quiry at  the  Lancaster  Assizes.  It  was  imputed  to 
him  that  ho  said  "  Your  cause  is  good,  stick  to  your 
cause,  I  will  support  you  as  far  as  £3,000,  and  if  tha' 
will  not  do  I  will  go  f  urtlier ;  stick  to  your  cause,  and 
you  will  certainly  gain  your  ends.  Neither  Nadin 
(he  was  the  deputy  constable)  nor  any  of  his  faction 
shall  put  you  off  the  field  this  day  ;  stick  together, 
gentlemen,  you  cannot  live  by  your  labour,  there  is 
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room  for  6d  in  the  cut,  and  if  you  cannot  attain  that 
I  will  advance  you  6s  in  tho  pound."  Mr  Hanson 
was  found  guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting  tho  rioters, 
and  was  sentenced  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £100,  and  to  be  imprisoned  six  months, in 
custody  of  the  Marshal  of  the  Marshalsea  Court.  After 
his  imprisonment  the  weavers  wished  to  pay  the 
fine,  but  Mr  Hanson  refused,  so  everyone  subscribed 
a  penny,  and  thus  39,500  pennies  were  received,  as  a 
token  of  their  gratitude  and  esteem.  On  returning 
they  met  him  at  Heaviley,  unyoked  his  horses,  and 
drew  his  carriage  through  the  town,  as  he  was  on 
the  road  to  Manchester.  On  arriving  at  Heaton 
Norris  he  exhorted  them  to  disperse,  and  drove 
rapidly  away.  This  prudent  act,  no  doubt,  would 
prevent  serious  disturbance.  A  very  short  time  had 
elapsed  when  a  deputation  waited  on  him  at  Strange- 
ways  Hall,  and  presented  him  with  a  massive  gold 
cup.  He  died  when  37  years  of  age,  from  heart 
disease.  Several  of  the  leaders  in  this  decamped; 
amongst  tho  rest  John  Sbarp,  schoolmaster,  Lanca- 
shire Hill,  for  they  expected  to  be  arrested.  Such 
was  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  when  the  Lud- 
dite  movement  began,  and  the  people,  by  their  con- 
duct, made  matters  worse.  That  stern  teacher,  want, 
stalked  amongst  tho  working-cla.sse3,  and  it  was  a 
woeful  time  for  them.  Mr  Brougham,  afterwards  Lord 
Brougham,  when  speaking  of  it,  said  **  I  would  draw 
your  attention  to  tho  cotton  districts,  merely  to  pre- 
sent one  incidental  circumstance,  which  chanceil  to 
transpire  respecting  the  distress  of  the  poor  in  these 
parts.  The  food  which  now  sustains  them  is  of  the 
lowest  kind,  and  of  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply. Bread,  or  even  potatoes  ai  e  now  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  luxury  of  animal  food,  or  even  milk,  they 
have  long  ceased  to  think  of.  Their  looks,  as  well  as 
their  apparel,  proclaim  the  sad  change  in  their  situa- 
tion." Another  witness,  high  in  the  land,  who  went 
to  look  after  his  rents,  entered  his  houses,  and  found 
them  stripped  of  their  f urnitare  and  other  comforts, 
and  the  families  sit. ting  down  to  a  scanty  meal  of 
oatmeal  and  water,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  dinner. 
He  came  away  sickened  and  disheartened,  and  did 
not  ask  for  the  rent.  Several  meetings  were  held  in 
this  locality,  one  of  the  largest  of  which  was  on  the 
Old  Road,  Heaton  Norris,  on  the  site  of  the  mill  oppo- 
site the  Lancashire  Hill  Sunday  School.  A  Mr  Daw- 
son, a  master  manufacturer,  advised  his  weavers  to 
persevere  in  tlieir  demands,  but  to  be  peaceable.  But 
for  this  simple  act  he  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  18  months'  imprisonment,  which  caused 
his  entire  ruin.      In  the  latter  months  of  1811  and 


during  the  year  1812  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and 
this  end  of  Cheshire,  were  seriously  disturbed,  the 
actors  being  led  by  an  imaginary  captain, styled  King 
Ludd  (a  young  man    of    the    name   of  Ludham,  it 
seems).      Provisions  were  at  a  very  high  price,  and 
the  flour  of  a  bad  quality.      The  cry  of  over-produc- 
tion was  raised,  and  unions  were  organised,  and  thus 
worked  up  to  fury,  the  people  never  stopped  to  con- 
sider the  illegality   of   their    proceedings.      In    the 
GentlemarCs  yfagazine  for  April,  1812,  tho  following 
account      is      given      of     these     transactions: — 
"  At    Stockport,  on    the     14th     of      March,      the 
dwelling-house   of    Potor    Marsland,    Esq.,   and  the 
house  of  Mr  Goodair  and  the  factory  were  attacked, 
and  the  whole  of  his  furniture  and  power-looms  were 
destroyed.      Tlie   houses   and   factories   of    Messrs 
Hindley  and  Bradshaw,    St.  Petersgate,  and  Mr  Wm. 
RadclifT  and  Me.ssrs  Bentley  and  Co.  suffered  consider- 
ably.   To  give  a  proper  idea  of  tJie  state  of  affairs  I 
introduce  a  copy  of  an  article  in  the  same  publication 
for  May,  1812.    "  An  extensive  organization  has  been 
formed   in    the    counties  of  York,    Lancashire,   and 
Cheshire,  and  unlawful  oaths  administered  of  a  most 
terrible  character.    A  copy  of  this  oath  was  found  in 
the  pocket  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  who  was  killed  in 
the  attack  upon  Mr  Burton's  manor  and  factory,  and 
forwarded  to  ministers.    So  extensive  was  the   plan 
that   its   execution  would   have   thrown  tho   whole 
country   into  confusion    from  Stockport  to    London. 
Agents,  it  is  sUited,  had  been  distributed  through  all 
the   intermediate    towns."      ....      The   signal 
was  to  have  been  the  stopping  of  certain  mail  coaches, 
and  their  non-arrival  the  signal  for  a  general  rising. 
Between  the  1st  and  4th  of  May  was  fixed  upon.  "  One 
hundred  of  them  are  now  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
gaols."    These  were  tried  by  a  special  commission, 
over  which  Judges  Burton  and  Dallas  presided.    On 
this  occasion  Judge  Dallas  made  a  long  speech  to  the 
grand  jury,  but  it  cannot  be  inserted  here.    Twenty- 
four  persons  were  arrested  for  various  offences  and 
tried    at  Chester,  a  few  were  acquitted,  and  the   re- 
mainder were  sentenced  t"  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment.   Thompson   and   Temple  were   sentenced  to 
death,  and  executed.     On   the  13th   of   June  eight 
rioters  were   convicted  it  the  special  assizes,  at  Lan- 
caster, and  were  condemned  to  death.    In   1813  trade 
revived,  and  thousands  again  were  in  active  employ- 
ment.   At   this   timo  the  apprentice  system   was    in 
vogue,  and  the  Prentice  Yard — a  house  iu  Hi»po  Hill» 
which  has  been  recently  demolished  for  railway  pur- 
poses, will  give  an  idea  of   residential  comfort.    In 
1816  another  conspiracy  amongst  the  hatters  occurred , 
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and  several  persons  were  tried  at  Chester.    Ten  were 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment.     During  this 
year  the  question  of   the  exportation  of  cotton   first 
engaged  general    attention.    A  newspaper  war— pi-o 
and  con-onsued.     In  the  year  1817  trade  collapsed, 
and  a  worse  state  of  things  ensued.    Flour,  soft  and 
inferior,  was  sold  at  6s  6d  a  dozen,  and  the  poor  were 
dreadfully  punished.  This  gave  rise  to  the  blanketeers. 
The  people,  attributing  their  distress  to  the  operation 
of  certain  laws,  announced  a  meeting  for  the  7th  of 
January,  1817,  which  the  town  authorities  suppressed, 
as  they  expected  a  riot  would  ensue.    In  consequence 
of  the  petition  they  sent  being  ordered  to  be  put  un- 
der the  table,  the  indignation  of  our  Stockportonians 
was  aroused,  and  on  the  10th  of  February  a  very  large 
and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  on  Sandy   Brow. 
The  Cheshire  Yeomanry  were  called  out,butthemeetmg 
passed  of  peaceably.    On  the  10th  of  March,  1817,  it 
seems  matters  came  to  a  crisis.    The  operatives  wore. 
to  gatlier    together  and  march  to  London  to    present 
their  petition.    Some  of   them    were  furnished    with 
blankets,  lar^ro  coats,  or  rugs,  tied  up  like  a  knapsack, 
and    tied  on  their  backs,  somo    had    bundles    under 
their  arms,  and  rolls  of  paper,  supposed    to  be   their 
petition,  and   many  carried  stout  walking-sticks.    A 
large  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester,  when  the  Riot 
Act  was  read,  and  the  mob  dispersed.    Some  of  them 
came  by  way  of  Stockport,  but  when  they  arrived  at 
Lancashire  Bridge  they  found  the  Chesliire  Yeomanry 
there,  wlio  disputed  their  passage.    The  Riot  Act  was 
read,  and  the  unfortunate  people  were  dispersed  in  all 
directions  by  the  Y'eomanry  Cavalry.    Special  con- 
stables had  been  sworn  in,  and  several  persons  appre- 
hended on  a  charge  of  rioting.  Some  were  discharged 
on  their  own  recognizances,  and  21  were  committed 
to  Chester  for  trial.  E.  H. 

Ccmous  Monumental  Inscriptions. 
(No.  816.    Jure  2nd.) 
[866.]  Among  the  following  are  some  very  curious 
epitaphs,  culled  from  various   sources,   which,    no 
doubt,  will  prove  interesting  to  churchyard  glean- 
ers:— 
On  a  footboy,  that  died  with  over-much  running: 

P«se  lyant  Death,  lha«  to  aupnil  one  tlrM, 
Who  BO%rce  biH  latest  breith  being  It  ft,  expir  d  ; 
And  \  eluK  too  oinel  thus  to  at  ay 
ho  Bwift  a  course,  at  length  nu  quite  away ; 
But,  prf'tty  bov,  be  enre  twna  no'  Death 
Ti'ttt  left  behin  i  tbj  b"dy  on',  of  branth; 
Thy  80ol  nnd  body  ranoing  in  a  raoe. 
Thy  Boul  h«ld  out,  thy  body  tir'd  apace  : 
Thy  Boul  Bain'd,  ind  left  that  lump  of  clay 
T(»  refit  itself  until  the  laUer  day. 

On  eld  Gold,  a  Papist: 

Oue  here  hcs  who  roll'd  In  goW, 
And  kept  it  all,  yet  hj  g>«w  old ; 


To  save  him  for  his  i-iMt  oomniitte  1, 

li'or  gold,  he  thought,  ha  should  be  quitted. 

A  priest  asHiired  him  of  a  pardon. 

Or  would  not  take  of  him  one  farthing ; 

01(1  Ould  bell'  Vd.  resigned  lU  brenth, 

And  lert  bia  p'ayera  till  after  death. 

Frome,  Somersetshire.     Christopher  Smith,    alias 

Thumb,  an  industrious  (not  a   free)  mason;    died 

January,  1742-3,  aged  66 : 

^tretoh'd  nndenie<\th  thia  i'oneL^  laid 

Our  n-'igbbcur  g)o;lmim  Thamb ; 
We  trust,  h1  ho'  full  Id^v  his  head. 

Me  11  liso  i'  the  world  to  oome. 

Thia  hum'le  monument  will  ahow 

Wtieru  liea  an  honest  man ; 
Te  iiingR,  who0«  Leaas  aru  laid  aa  low, 

lii&u  h  gher,  if  ^ou  can. 

Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks,  by  Cowper,  the  celebrated 
author  of  "  The  Task,"  &c. : 

Pause  here,  and  thinlc,  a  monitory  rhyme 
Demands  (luc  uiumuui  of  thy  deeting  time ; 
CotiBult  iife'a  fiieut  dock,  thy  buunJiuK  v«ia, 
Seems  it  Ut  S'i>,  *  JLioilth  ban  here  1  ng  to  toi^n.'* 
Uuft  thuu  the  vigour  •!  thy  vouth  ?  an  eye 
Ti>at  b«:a  1.8  dili^hc  ?  an  heart  untaught  u>  sigh  f 
Yet  ftrar;  youib,  ufumiM  hokliliful  aud  at  e^iw, 
Anticii<at«a  a  day  it  never  sees ; 
And  mauy  a  tomb.  Jiku  liami.ionV,  aloud 
Exc  aimu,  '*  Prepuie  thoo  for  an  oirly  slirou'l." 

On  George  A,  Stevens,  by  Captain  Thompson : 

A  Mcond  Alexanier  hure  lies  dead. 

And  not  l-ea  Um'd — ^i  taaii  g  off  »  head. 

An  epitaph,  by  Mr  Holcroft : 

OuoU  i-aHttouger,  stay  no   t^i  ask  wliat'd  mv  mme, 
I'm  nuCuiuK  at  presoiit,  fnm  uothiutj  ctme  ; 
1  Utfter  was  mituu,  n  '.a  am  now  lt»it  Uian  trver, 
t>iiu,  cjniiug  tiom  nuLhiiig,  to  uuthiug  is  ilea. 

Wilmslow.  J.  G. 

Rush  Bearinq. 

[867.]  The  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  to  Melittus,  a.d. 
601,  has  been  preserved.  He  was  a  British  abbot.  The 
letter  says : — "  The  temples  of  the  idols  in  that  nation 
ought  not  to  be  destroyed,  but  let  the  idols  that  are 
in  them  be  destroyed,  let  holy  water  be  made  and 
sprinkled  in  the  said  temples,  let  altars  be  erected, 
and  reUcs  placed,  &c.  And  because  they  have  been 
used  to  slaughter  many  oxen  in  the  sacrifices  to  devOs, 
some  solemnity  must  be  exchanged  for  them  on  this 
account  as  that  on  the  day  of  the  dedication  .... 
Celebrate  the  solemnity  with  religious  feasting,  and 
no  more  offer  betvsts  to  the  devil."  Bode's  "  Ecdo- 
siastical  Hist.,"  Bohn's  ed.61.,  c\^.  30. 1  have  given  a  very 
much  condensed  extract  from  Bode.  The  wakes  after 
this  time  became  strictly  attached  to  the  Church  like 
all  other  matters,  and  the  festivity  was  celebrated  on 
the  day  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  church,  or  dedica 
tion.  It  afterwards  degenerated  from  a  religious 
custom  to  a  kind  of  fair  and  market,  where  the  people 
bought  their  goods.  This  would  be  accelerated  by  the . 
fact  that  towns  were  distant  from  each  other,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  procure  what  they  required.  No  doubt 
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money   was   plentiful,   so   they   "waxed    fat    and 
kicked  ;'*  for  we  find  Strutt  thus  expressing  himself  : 

^««  Afterwards  the  people  fell  to  letcheric,  and  songs 

and  dances,  with  harping  and  piping,  and  also  to 
glotony  and  sinne;  and  so  turned  the  holyness  to 
cursydness,  whereof  holy  fadors  ordeyned  the  people 
to  leve  that  waking  and  to  fast  the  eveyn ;  for  of 
evyn  they  were  wont  to  come  to  churche ; "  and  it 
was  more  than  probable  that  the  present  forms  of 
wakes  set  in ;  for  Strutt  further  says :— "  In  propor- 
tion as  these  festivals  deviated  from  the  original 
design  of  their  institution,  they  became  more  popular, 
the  conviviality  was  extended,  and  not  only  the  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  to  which  the  church  belonged 
were  present  at  them,  but  they  were  joined  by  others 
from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  parishes."  But 
whenever  the  rights  and  customs  of  Paganism  be- 
came incorporated  with  the  Church,  and  took  the 
form  which  is  now  familiar  to  us,  it  is  certain  that 
wakes  of  the  extent  as  formerly  observed  are  becoming 
extinct.  Poor  Treadywell  and  his  ancient  dame,  and 
their  domestic  and  social  troubles,  will  soon  become  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  rush-carts,  morris-dancers,  drink 
and  all  its  attendant  ills,  will  be  remembored  only  as 
a  folly  of  the  past.— One  of  your  correspondents  has 
furnished  an  article.  No.  60,  part  iv.,  page  210,  on 
**  Runil  Customs,"  to  which  the  reader  is  respectfully 

referred.  ^-  "• 

Unlucky  Days. 

[868.]    Tlie  following  list  of  "  evil  days  in  each 
month"  is  translated  from  the  original  I^atm  veraes  in 
the  old  >San(m  Jfissal : — 
January....Of  this  first  month  the  opening  day 

And  seventh  like  a  sword  will  slay. 
Fcbruary...The  fourth  day  bringeth  down  to  death  ; 

The  third  will  stop  a  strong  man-s  breath. 
March The  first  the  greedy  glutton  slays; 

The  fourth  cuts  short  the  drunkard's  days. 
April The  tenth  and  the  eleventli,  too, 

Arc  ready  death's  fell  work  to  do. 
May The  third  to  slay  poor  man  liath  power; 

The  seventh  destroyeth  in  an  hour. 
June The  tenth  a  pallid  visage  shows; 

No  faith  nor  truth  the  fifteenth  knows. 
July The  thirteenth  is  a  fatal  d:iy ; 

The  tenth  alike  will  mortals  slny. 

August The  first  kills  strong  ones  at  a  blow  ; 

The  second  lays  a  cohort  low. 
September.The  third  day  "of  the  month  September, 

And  tenth,  bring  evil  to  each  member. 
October The  third  and  t^nth  with  poisoned  breath, 

To  man  are  foes  as  foul  as  death. 
November.The  fifth  bears  scori)ion-stinff  of  ileadly  pain; 

The  third  is  tinctured  with  destruction's 
train. 
December..The  seventh's  a  fat^il  day  of  iiuman  nf e ; 

The  tenth  is  with  a  serpent's  venom  rile. 

W.  Rakes. 


Parish  Umbbellas. 
[869.]  It  is  a  fact  that  occasionally  in  our  anti- 
quarian researches  we  come  across  some  strange 
practices,  which  some  would  almost  deem  commun- 
istic, such  as  the  existence  of  mourning  being  pro- 
vided by  the  parish,  which  was  lent  out  to  the  poor 
when  a  funeral  occurred.  Parish  coats  being  in  use, 
an  umbrella  followed  as  a  natural  sequence ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  this  was  to  shelter  the  parson 
and  clerk  from  the  pelting  showers,  and  hence  in  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  of  Rostherne  two  items  have 
been  found  by  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr  J.  Owen,  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  which  I  now  give : — "  May  G, 
1776,  paid  William  Hunt  for  an  umbrella  £2  6s."  After 
15  years'  service  the  venerable  gingham  and  whale- 
bone structure  was  laid  aside,  for  in  1790  there  comes 
another  item  of  £1  Is  paid  to  Duncan  Maclean  for 
another,  there  is  a  very  early  entry  on  this  subject 
which  was  given  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Rcsicrucian 
Society  in  Prestbury.  It  is  dated  1745,  being  a  pay- 
ment of  £3  for  umbrella  and  carriage.  I  find  from 
"Booker's  History  of  Prestwich,"  a  valuable  record  of 
the  past,  in  the  churchwarden's  accounts,  tlie  follow- 
ing entries :— "  A.D.  1714,  paid  for  an  umbrello,  5s  6d; 
1726,  paid  for  an  umbrello,  7s  2d."  The  charge  made 
&3  compared  with  the  present  statement  is  rather  in- 
comprehensible. They  must  have  been  parish  um- 
brellas or  the  account  would  not  have  appeared  in  the 
churchwardens'  accounts.  In  the  parish  of  Leigli  in 
Lancashire  the  churchwardens'  accounts  contain  the 
following :—"  1755,  paid  John  Orme's  bill  for  the 
umberrello,  8s  6d;  paid  ll.alph  Hesselden's  bill  for 
cloth  for  umberrellow,  3»  llfd.  It  appears  the  article 
was  home-made,  and  the  saving  is  apparent.  These 
umberellis  were,  I  understand,  in  use  at  parish 
churclies  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  so  recently  as 
1835.  It  is  a  pity  a  few  of  them  should  not  have  been 
rescued  from  oblivion  to  be  placed  in  our  museums  as 
curiosities  of  tlie  days  of  our  forefathers.  £.  H. 


The  man  wLb  is  always  discovering  faults  in  his 
neighbours  can  see  some  worse  than  his  neighbours 
by  taking  a  peep  into  the  mirror. 

He  who  would  acquire  fame  must  not  show  him* 
self  afraid  of  censure. 

He  who  spends  all  his  life  in  sport  is  like  one  who 
wears  nothing  but  fringes  and  eats  nothing  but 
Bauces. 

See  that  you  are  proud  ;  but  let  your  pride  be  of 
the  light  kuid.  Be  loo  proud  to  be  lazy,  too  proud 
to  give  up  without  conquering  every  difiiculty,  too 
proud  to  be  in  company  that  you  cannot  keep  ui> 
within  expenses,  too  proud  to  be  stinfirY* 
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Notes, 

The  Cheshire  Rising  of  1659. 
[870.]  Historical  events  connected  with  the  history 
of  Cheshire  must  possess  an  interest  peculiarly  their 
own.  The  following  has  been  carefully  preserved,  and 
was  printed  about  eight  years  ago.  It  is  pervaded  by 
the  spirit  which  gained  the  national  charters: — "The 
wranglings  between  the  army  and  Parliament  conse- 
quent on  the  retirement  of  the  Protector  Richard, 
brought  to  the  Royalists  the  occasion  for  which  they 
had  been  waiting,  and  spite  of  the  surprising  resur- 
rection of  the  "Rump,"  a  general  rising  wasairangcd 
for  July.  Ecliard  was  of  opinion  that  to  this  period 
the  true  downing  of  the  restoration  might  fairly  be 
placed.  The  influential  position  of  Sir  George  Booth 
a  ^reat  land  owner  in  this  and  the  adjoining  county 
and  a  Presbyterian,  one  who  had,  moreover,  been  re- 
fused entrance  into  the  Parliameat,  marked  him  as  the 
leader  of  this  district,  and  under  his  care  the  event  had 
ncail}'  succeeded.  Booth  is  mentioned  in  Rugge's 
MS  Diurnal  as  *  a.  man  extremely  beloved  of  his 
country  and  tenants,  of  which  he  had  many,  and  let  out 
very  good  pennyworths  by  report.*  Having  collected 
his  tenantry.  Booth,  on  the  1st  August,  the  appointed 
day,  seized  Chester,  where  he  issued  a  patriotic  de- 
claration. According  to  the  reports  in  London,  ho 
was  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army,  that  *  were  *^ 
strength  horse  and  foot,  about  four  or  five  thousand^ 
very  well  armed  and  in  a  very  good  position.*  (Rugge. ) 
Bootli  afterwards  secui  ed  Warrington  and  Manchest  er 
The  following  extract  from  Baines'  *  History  of  Lan- 
cashire' may  here  be  very  profitably  introduced 
(See  page  583,  vol.  2) :— *  After  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
and  when  the  Commonwealth  was  on  the  eve  of  its 
dissolution,  Sir  George  Booth,  formerly  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  Parliament,  and  knight  of 
the  shire  for  Lancashire,  being,  as  he  himself  declared, 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  invited  the  gentry  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
to  several  meetings,  in  which  he  declared  that  his  wish 
was  to  see  a  free  parliament  witli  a  single  head.  The 
result  was  that  a  considerable  force  was  collected  un- 
der the  command  of  Sir  Georgo,and  after  an  engagement 
fought  on  the  19th  of  August,  1659,  at  Winnington 
Bridge,  near  Delamere  Forest,  Sir  George  was  put  to 
route  by  the  army  under  Lord  Lambert,  and  a 
part  of  his  troops,  which  retreated  to  Warrington,  ar- 
rested in  their  progress  by  the  Parliamentary  garrison 


at  that  place,  oonsisting  of  four  companies  of  foot  and 
a  troop  of  horse.' — Lambert's  dispatches,  August-  20th, 
1659.  A  Cheshire  historian  observes : — *  On  the  return 
of  the  Royalists  a  few  months  afterwards,  no  city  more 
heartily  welcomed  him  than  the  loyal  Cestrians.' 
From  Warring'on,  on  the  9th  of  August,  Sir  George 
Booth  forwarded  to  London,  continues  Rugge's 
Diurnal,  *  for  the  undeceiving  of  those  amongst  you,' 
the  address,  entitled  *  An  express  from  the  knights 
and  gentlemen  of  Cheshire  now  engaged  with  Sir  Geo. 
Booth — To  tJie  city  and  citizens  of  London,  and  all 
I  other  freemen  of  England.  They  bring  prominently 
^  forward  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  country. 
Oppression,  injustice,  and  tyranny  reigneth ;  division, 
discord,  and  dissimulation  fermented  and  fostered* 
trade  and  industry  discouraged ;  our  lacd  rent  into 
parties  and  factions,  and  the  common  band  of  unity 
cancelled ;  our  fundamental  laws  supplanted,  high 
courts  of  justice  introduced,  the  blood  of  war  shed  im 
tlie  times  of  peace;  arbitrary  and  illegal  imprisonments, 
patents,  monopolies,  excise,  and  other  payments 
brought  upon  us,  and  continued  contrai'y  to  Magna 
Charta  and  the  petition  of  rights ;  no  form  or  face  of 
government  of  English  constitution  amongst  us,  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  people  in  Parliament 
usuri*ed  and  abused,  and  the  stamp  thereof  put  upon 
strange  and  prodigious  actions ;  vexing  and  oppressing 
the  people  with  daily  changes  and  alterations  in 
government,  as  the  interests  of  some  few  ambitious 
grandees  alter  and  change,  or  get  advantage  one  of 
another,  and  all  under  the  name  of  a  Commonwealth. 
From  these  men  that  handle  the  stem  at  Westminster 
there  is  no  expectation  of  just  settlement  of  peace  and 
freedom  from  oppression.  They  further  declare  against 
all  coercive  power  in  matters  of  religion  ;  for  the  re- 
form of  the  law,  and  the  restoration  of  the  constant 
succession  of  parliaments  ;  that  no  trials  be  admitted 
in  England  for  life,  limb,  liberty,  or  estate,  but  by  the 
good  old  way  of  juries ;  that  our  parliaments  and 
magistrates  be  secured  from  all  force  and  violence  and 
utterly  cleared  from  all  prerogatives,  and  unlimited 
privilege;  that  the  right  of  the  poor  in  the  Commons  of 
England,  all  donations  for  charitable  uses,and  all  lands 
formerly  belonging  to  the  people  be  restored  again* 
And  for  these  ends  and  what  else  may  be  of  public 
good  to  the  nation,  we  do  desire,  and,  indeed,  challenge, 
as  of  Englisli  right,  the  speedy  election  ©f  a  new  free 
parliament.  (These  words  are  used  thrice.)  It  is  the 
English  man's  main  birthright,  which  we  are  resolved 
to  put  the  people  in  possession  of,  or  to  perish  with 
our  swords  in  our  hands."  E.  H. 
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An  Ancient  Pledge. 
[871.]  Teetotalism  is  no  new  fashion  ;  on  the  co»- 
trary,  it  is  as  old  as  the  necessity  for  it.  We  need  not 
go  so  far  back  as  the  total  abstainers  mentioned  in 
Holy  Writ.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  a  con- 
siderable period  of  antiquity,  as  the  world  spins  now' 
o-days.  A  relict  that  should  delight  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson*s  disciples  is  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence 
taken  in  the  year  1637  (Charles  I.).  This  is  recorded 
on  the  blank  page  of  an  old  English  Bible,  which  has 
been  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  of  a 
family  at  Broughton,  Northamptonshire,  named  Bol- 
ton. It  runs  in  tlie  quaint  wording  of  the  times  of  the 
Puritans — namely :— "From  this  daye  forwarde  to  the 
end  of  my  life,  I  will  never  pledge  any  health,  or 
drink  a  carouse  in  a  glass,  cup,  bowle,  or  other  drink- 
ing instrument,  wheresoever  it  be,  from  whomsoever 
it  came ;  not  to  my  own  most  gracioiis  King,  nor  any 
of  the  greatest  monarch  or  tyrant  upon  earth ;  nor 
my  dearest  friend,  nor  all  the  goulde  in  the  world* 
shall  ever  enforse  me.  Not  Angel  from  Heaven  (who 
I  know  will  not  attempt  it)  shall  persuade ;  nor 
Satan,  with  all  his  niilde  subtleties,  nor  all  the  powers 
of  hell  itself,  shall  betray  me.  By  this  very  sinne  (for 
sinne  it  is,  and  not  a  little  one)  I  doe  plainly  find  that 
I  have  more  offended  and  dishonoured  my  glorious 
Maker,  and  most  merciful  Saviour,  than  by  aU  other 
sinne  that  I  am  subject  untoe ;  and  for  this  very  sinne 
it  is,  my  God  hath  often  been  strange  untoe  me,  and 
for  that  cause  and  noe  other  respect  have  I  thu'^ 
vowed,  and  I  heartily  beg  my  good  Father  in  Heaven 
of  His  great  goodness  and  infinite  mercy  in  Jesus 
Christ  to  assist  me  in  the  same,  and  be  so  favourable 
unto  me  for  wliat  is  past.  Amen.  Broughton,  April 
10, 1637.  R.  Bolton."  Whether  the  Boltons  of  this 
year  of  grace  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  walk 
in  the  steps  of  their  ancestors  were  too  personal  an 
inquiry  to  pursue.  W.  R. 

The  Barber's  Pole. 
[872.]  From  a  Yorkshire  contemporary  we  take  the 
following  account  of  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  trade 
sign :— «  The  origin  of  the « Barber's  Pole '  being  ex- 
hibited as  a  sign  is  very  easily  explained  by  any  per- 
son who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Barber- 
Surgeons,  although  the  fact  itself— that  it  is  symbolical 
of  something  at  one  period  usually  practised  in  bar- 
ber's shops— might  easily  in  the  first  instance  of 
thought  upon  it  escape  particular  notice  or  remark. 
That  a  great  many  persons  are  ignoraBt  of  the  reason 
why  barbers  'stick  out  a  pole'  as  a  sign  of  their 
trade  is  evident  from  its  being  a  truth  in  the  present 


day  that  scarcely  any  one  can  answer  the  question 
properly.  This  week,  for  curiosity's  sake,  I  have  asked 
almost  every  person  I  have  come  in  contact  with  if 
they  could  tell  me  wliy  barbers  "  stuck  out  a  pole," 
and   in  no  one   instance   could  I  get   a   satisfactory 
reply.  All  I  questioned  seemed  to  be  quite  uninformed 
on  the  subject.    Some  simply  said  that  the  pole  was 
to  show  that  there  was  a  barber's  shop  I    That  was 
the  nearest  answer  I  obtained.    At  a  former  period  of 
English  history  the  priests  attended  to  the  surgical 
aud  medical  wants  of  their  flocks,  as  well  as  to  their 
spiritual    welfare,  and  as  they    were  in    the  reg^ulur 
habit  of  having  their  heads  shaved  bj-  the  barbeis, 
they  deputed  one  part  of  their  surgical  practice  to  the 
shavers  whom  they  found  to  be  so  handy  with  edged 
tools — tliis  was  phlebotomy.  Bleeding,  for  many  com- 
plaints, was  long  in  practice,  even  up  to  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.    In  course  of  time,  the 
barbers  became  the  chief  medical  practitioners,  and 
tliey  were  a  most  respectable  class  of  men,  patronised 
by  Royalty  and   the  gr^t   personages   of   the   land^ 
They  formed  themselves  into  a    *  Guild,'  whicli  was  a 
most  wealthy  one,  in    London.    In   the   seventeenth 
century  they  had  a   hall  in  Aldersgate-street,  called 
the  *  Barbe-Chirurgeons'  Hall.'      At  this  hall  lectures 
on    *  Anatomy '  were  regularly  delivered  by  barber- 
surgeons.    In  1512,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
not  to  allow  any  persons  but  barbers  to  practice  sur- 
gery within  London  or  seven  miles  around,  excepting 
such  as  passed  a  satisfactory   examination  by    the 
the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Church 
or  whom  they  appomted  as  examiners.    In  1540,  both 
barbers  and  surgeons  wore  united  into  one  confra- 
ternity ;  but  shavers  were  then  forbidden  to  practice 
surgery  further  then  drawing  teeth  and  blood-letting. 
Before  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  the  barber-surgeons 
had  a  splendid  hall,  but  it  was  burnt  down  in  that 
calamitous  conflagration.    In  the  large  room  of  the 
hall  of  the  Barber-Surgeons'  Compan}',  in  Monkwell- 
street,  there  was,  as  records  relate,  hanging  against 
the  wall  tlie  best  picture  that  Holbein  ever  painted ; 
it  represented  King  Henry  VIII.  giving  a  charter  to 
the  Barber-Surgeons'  Company,  in  1541.     The  King 
was  seated,  in  his  state  robes,  holding  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  right  hand,  and  with  his  other  hand  giving  the 
written  charter  to  the  first  barber-surgeon,  who  was 
kneeling  before  him.    There  are  many  portraits  in  the 
picture,  which  is  painted  on  oak,  and  is  a  masterpiece 
of  art.     In  1745,  the  barbers  and  surgeons  became 
separate  companies,  and  have  not  been  united  since, 
the  surgeons  migrating  to  a  hall  in  the  Old  Bailey 
district,  and  some  time  afterwards  to  the  Royal  Col- 
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lege  of  Surgeons,  in  another  part  of  London.  The 
barbers  retained  their  hall.  It  was  built  under  the 
supei-vision  of  that  eminent  and  nationally  known 
architect,  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones.  The  barber- 
surgeons  have  a  coat-of-arms,  which  was  carved  in 
stone  and  placed  over  the  entrance  to  tiie  hall.  It 
was  a  medlej  sort  of  heraldry,  with  the  legend  *  De 
Freescientia  Dei.'  On  the  shield  are  throe  oi)ened 
razors,  two  crowns,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  cross 
forming  tlie  quarterings  is  a  lion.  The  whole  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  helmet  and  a  flying  horse,  and  on  eacii 
side  supporting  the  arms  is  what  appears  to  be  a  ram- 
pant leopard.  These  arms  are  now  almost  obsolete ; 
but  wiiat  barbers  were  chiefly  known  by  in  England 
in  the  early  days  of  their  prosperity  was  the  now 
universally  known  barber's  pole.  When  barbers  bled 
thoir  patients  they  handed  to  tliem  a  stick  called  a 
*  bleedlng-btick  '  for  thorn  to  grasp  in  their  hands,  so 
as  to  cause  the  blood  to  flow  freely.  The  operator 
tlien  bound  the  arm  with  a  white  linen  bandage  above 
the  place  where  the  vein  was  to  be  punctured  by  the 
lancet.  The  flowing  blood  was  caught  in  a  basin,  and 
when  sufficient  blood  had  been  drawn,  some  lint  was 
placed  upon  the  wound  to  prevent  further  bleeding 
when  the  bandage  was  removed.  The  barbers  put 
outside  their  shops  a  pole  representing  a  *  bleeding- 
stick,'  and  this  pole  was  painted  red  and  white,  the 
former  denoiing  blood  and  the  latter  the  bandage.  Tnis 
red  and  white  polo  signified  that  tiiat  shop  was  a 
bleeding-shop ;  and  that  is  the  cause  why  barbers  still 
put  out  a  polo  at  their  places  of  business."       J.  H. 


JXepIics* 


HiSTOBY  OF  THE  COTTON  TrADE. 
(Nu8.  816.  855.  Jul7  8  and  15.) 
[873.]  BagguUey,  Drummond  and  Johnson  were 
taken  to  London  under  escort  by  the  military,  and 
were  admitted  to  bail  on  their  own  recognisances  to 
appear  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  term,  and  were 
finally  discharged  on  giving  bail  for  their  future  good 
behaviour.  Iti  1818  another  strike  occurred,  and 
pickets  were  placed  to  intimidate  those  willing  to 
work.  A  manufacturer,  Mr  Thomas  Garside,  then  oc- 
cupied Hope's  Carr  Mill,  and  caused  a  number  of 
persons  to  come  from  Burton-on-Trent  to  work  for 
him.  All  but  12  went  back  when  they  discovered 
how  matters  stood.  An  attack  w<is  made  upon  the 
mill,  and  the  Yeomanry  were  called  out,  ahd  a  troop 
of  Dragoon  Guards  came  to  their  assistance.  Twenty- 
one  persons  were  arrested,  and  16  of  them  were  seat 
to  Chester  for  trial.      During  the  skirmish  Sergeant 


Carleton's  horse  "was  struck  by  a  stone.  The  animal 
I  eared  and  seriously  injured  its  rider.  Several 
dragoons  and  members  of  the  yeomanry  were  also  in- 
jured. A  short  time  aftei'wards  Mr  Cheetham, 
surgeon.  Higher  HiUgate,  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
being  shot,  his  house  bei^g  attacked.  A  ball  passed 
through  Mr  Cheetham's  sitting-room  window,  near  to 
which  he  and  his  family,  with  Mr  Sidebotham,  a 
clerk,  and  Mr  Walker,  the  attorney,  was  standing. 
The  whole  of  the  particulars  of  this  outrage  may  be 
seen  in  the  Manchester  Mercury  for  the  21st  of  July, 
1828.  The  evidence  was  of  such  a  character,  the 
magistrates  declined  to  countenance  any  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  military.  BagguUey,  Drummond 
and  Johnson  still  continued  their  agitation,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  indictments  were  preferred 
against  them  for  conspii*acy,  sedition,  and  other  mis- 
demcanoui-s,  and  they  were  t»*ied  at  Chester  Assizes 
in  1818.  They  traversed  until  the  next  Assizes,  and 
failing  to  find  a  satisfactory  ball,  remained  in  prison. 
The  depression  in  trade  still  continued,  and  the  ^leople' 
grew  more  discontented.  On  the  19th  of  January  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Market  Place  (then  a  large 
open  space),  and  various  speakers  addressed  the  as. 
sembly  from  the  window  of  the  Bull's  Head.  Another 
meeting  was  held  on  Sandy  Brow,  both  being  on  the 
subject  of  the  Com  Laws,  wh'ch  was  supposed  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  distress  which  pre- 
vailed on  every  hand.  This  was  on  Monday,  the  15th 
of  February.  The  magistrates,  apprehending  serious 
mischief,  ordered  them  to  disperse,  but  the  request 
was  disregarded.  The  Riot  Act  was  read  by  the 
Rector,  and  the  Yeomanry  and  constables  attempted 
to  clear  the  ground,  in  which  they  were  repulsed.  A 
poem  celebrating  this  triumph  is  still  extant.  In 
April,  1819,  BagguUey,  Drummond  and  Johnson  were 
put  upon  their  trial  at  Chester  and  received  sentence 
of  two  years'  imprisonment.  A  petition  signed  by 
4,450  persons,  on  their  behalf,  from  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Harrison,  was  presented  to  the  Court  for  a  new  triaL 
On  the  28th  of  June  another  meeting  was  held  in 
Bamfields,  Sandy  Brow,  when  Sir  Charles  Wolselev 
presided.  His  speech  was  very  violent.  It  appears 
the  Rev.  J.  Harrison  was  also  present,  for  he  was  in- 
dicted for  conspiracy  to  disturb  the  public  pieace. 
Bircli,  the  constable,  who  apprehended  Sir  C.  Wolseley, 
was  shot  at  on  the  23rd,  the  same  day  he  was  brought 
to  Stockport.  He  was  not  kiUed,  but  it  was  stated 
Harrison  fired  the  pistol,  and  the  bullet  lodged  in  the 
breastbone  of  Birch,  and  little  hopes  were  entertained 
of  his  recovery.  Ho  lived  some  years  af towards.  It 
afterwards  transpired  Jacob  McGhinnes,  a  silk  weaver 
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in  Edgelej,  and  James  George  Bruce,  were  arrested, 
the  latter  as  an  accomplice.  The  first-named  ac- 
knowledged he  was  the  man  who  shot  at  Birch. 
Sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  both.  McGhinnes 
was  hung  on  the  15th  of  April.  Another  great  meet/- 
ing  was  held  in  Peter's  Fields,  Manchester,  on  the 
16th  of  August,  1819.  Five  thousand  men  went  from 
Stockport  to  this  meeting,  and  a  large  number  of 
females.  The  disaster  which  attended  thi^  meeting  is 
well-known.  Five  hundred  of  the  people  from  Stock- 
port were  wounded.  This  sickening  history  must 
necessarily  be  brief.  A  period  of  unparalleled  su^ering 
for  our  toilers  continued  until  1824, when  a  change  for 
the  better  occurred.  But  spoculafion  was  over- 
wrought, and  1825-3  were  remarkable  as  yeari 
of  disaster.  A  public  journalist  thus  ad- 
dressed his  readers  at  the  beginning  of  1827 : 
**  The  disasters  which  the  c^ose  of  1825  entailed  upon 
all  the  commerce  of  the  country  made  the  past  year  one 
of  suffering  to  our  working  population,  of  profitless 
*  employment  of  capital  to  the  great  majority  of  manu- 
facturers, and  produced  no  little  calamity  and  dis- 
tress. In  1827  large  sums  of  money  were  sent  to  the 
manufacturing  districts;  £450  was  received  from 
London,  and  a  local  subscription  of  £236  12s  7d  wa^ 
also  raised,  which,  with  the  interest,  £1  10s  8d,  made 
a  total  of  £688  Ss  3d.  Articles  of  clothing  to  the  value 
of  £800  were  distributed  by  the  Ladies'  Clothing  Com- 
mittee amongst  2,000  poor  in  Stockport,  Heaton 
If  orris,  Portwood,  Bullocksmythy  (now  Hazel  Grove), 
Bramall,  Bosden,  and  Marple."  Other  distributions 
were  likewise  made,  and  I  And  that  between  the  5th 
and  12th  of  January,  Wilbraham  Egerton,  Esq.,  of 
Tatton  Park,  distributed  provisions  and  clothing  to  a 
number  of  poor  persons  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
stream  of  kindness  and  charity  must  have  fructified 
and  rendered  joyous  many  a  distressed  family,  and 
deserves  to  be  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  historian.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known,  a  fund  was  raised  to  aid 
the  distressed  operatives,  and  that  coals  were  dis- 
tributed, and  soup  and  potatoes  were  furnished  at 
half-price,  and  many  wore  employed  in  making  and 
repairing  roads.  The  subscriptions  were  collected  by 
committees  appointed  for  that  purpose  all  over  the 
country.  George's  Road,  Heaton  Norris,  was  thus 
formed,  and  the  land  for  New  Zealand  Road  was  given 
by  Lady  Warren-Bulkeley,  which  was  formed  at  the 
same  time.  Discontent  manifested  itself  during  1826, 
and  Whitelegg,  the  bellman,  was  imprisoned  for  read- 
ing an  inflammatory  placard.  In  the  latter  part  of  1828 
the  masters  gave  notice  for  a  reduction  of  wages, 
which  was  most  strenuously  opposed  by  tlie  opera- 


tives. On  the  28th  of  October,  1828,  the  Stockport 
operatives  '*  turned  out,"  and  the  mania  extended  it- 
self throughout  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. It  was  during  this  struggle  a  dreadful  acci- 
dent happened  at  Hyde.  A  meeting  of  operatives  was 
held  at  the  Norfolk  Arms  Inn,  in  April,  1829,  where 
600  people  assembled.  The  floor  of  the  room  gave 
way,  and  29  persons  were  killed.  The  coroner's  jury 
recorded  a  verdict  of  accidental  death.  On  the  5th  of 
May  rioting  commenced,  the  military  fired  upon  the 
people,  and  many  persons  were  seriously  wounded. 
Great  acrimony  and  bitterness  prevailed  against  the 
masters,  and  satires  were  published  imputing  to  them 
the  most  dishonourable  conduct  to  grind  down  and 
trample  upon  the  workpeople ;  and  it  has  been  fre- 
quently more  than  insinuated  that  the  Hyde  disaster 
was  not  entirely  accidental.  A  tradesman  in  Stock- 
port was  indicted  for  writing  a  satirical  poem,  extracts 
from  which  1  have  already  given  in  these  Notes  and 
Queries.  He,  however,  came  off  victorious.  All  this 
bad  feeling,  no  doubt,  prolonged  the  strife,  which  con- 
tinued until  September,  1829.  All  these  struggle 
have,  no  doubt,  damaged  the  reputation  of  Stockport 
and  capitalists  are  chary  of  coming  to  Stockport,  not- 
withstanding its  pre-eminent  advantages.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  an  impartial  history  of  the  cotton 
trade,  and  if  I  have  succeeded  I  shaU  be  very  much 
pleased.  A  continuation  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Great  Cotton  Panic  may  be  given  at  some  futura 
period.  E.  H. 


[874.]  Christ  Church,  Brinksway. — Sir, — Having 
seen  a  hyma  paper  of  the  opening  of  Christ  Church, 
Brinksway,  September  28th,  1823,  could  you  say  if 
there  is  any  record  of  who  the  minister  was,  and  of 
what  denomination  ?  S.  H. 

[875.]  Mr  G.  Nicholson,  of  Manchester. — Can  any 
of  your  contributors  give  any  information  concerning 
Mr  George  Nicholson,  of  Manchester,  who  settled 
there  about  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  ?  Is  he 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  Nicholsons  of  Stock- 
port? R.  O.  B. 

[876.]  Adam  Clarke  and  Alchemt. — In  a  book, 
Entitled  "The  Life  and  Labours  of  Adam  Clarke," 
eecond  edition,  1842,  some  passages  occur  which 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  he  had  a  beUef  in  the 
mysteries  of  Alchemy.    Information  wanted. 

R.  O.  B. 

[877.]  SioN  Lanouaqe  in  Mills  and  Workshops.— 
What  is  known  about  it  ?  R.  0.  B. 
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Satubday,  July  29th,  1882. 


WAnroBD  Baptist  Chapkl. 
[878.]    Forty  years  back  thore  might  hare    b«en 
seen  going  through  the  Tillage  of  Wllmalow,  on  a 
Sunday,  from  a  dozen   to  a  score  of  country  people, 
fully  equipped  for  rain  or   shine.      They   were  of 
sedate,  sober  appearance,  clad  in  a  rustic  manner,  of 
Tarying  ages,  from  old  men  to  youths ;  and  there  were 
both   men  and  women.     Tliey  passed  through  the 
Tillage  in  the  morning,  and  returned  in  the  afterpart 
of  the  day.    It  was  their  practice  to  call  at  the  Swan 
Inn  for  rest  and  refreshment ;  and  I  can  well  remem- 
ber noticing  that  they  were  admitted  whem  the  house 
was  closed  against  ordinary  customers,  for  they  were 
travellers.      These  people,  in  the  place,  but  not  of  it, 
anyone  of  whom  might  have  served  an  artist  for  a 
model  of  Bunyan's  immortal  pilgrim,  were  Baptists 
going  to  worship  at  the  old  Baptist  Chapel  at  Warford. 
1  do  not  remember  whether  they  went  every  Sunday, 
or  on  alternate  Sabbaths,  but   they  went  regularly; 
most  of  them  came  from  Woodford  and  Bramhall,  se 
that  the  distance  they  would  have  to  travel  would  be 
about  seven  miles.     About  25  years  back   a   new 
chapel   was  built  for  those  people  at  Bramhall,  near 
the  edge  of  Woodford,  and  since  that  time  they  have 
worshipped  there,  and  have  not  been  seen  as  formerly 
passing  through  the  village    of  Wilmslow.      From 
what  his  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Bramhall 
Baptist  Church  is  an  offspring  of  the  Warford  older 
Baptist  Church;  and  this  will  account  for  the  writer 
of  the  following  paper,  tlie  late  Mr  Joseph  Barber, 
formerly  a  pastor  of  Warford  Old  Chapel,  treating  of 
both  churches  as  one  church,  for  the  early  history 
of  the  Warford  Church  is  also  the  early  history  of  the 
Bramhall  younger  branch  of  the  same  church  and 
people.     The  late  Mr  Joseph  Barber  compiled  the  fol- 
lowing paper  from  the  documents  in  his  posse?sion> 
and  to  which  he  had  access,  when  he  was  too  infirm* 
from  age,  to  go  over  to  the  13th  annivcrsai-y  of  the 
opening  of  the  Bramhall  Chapel,  in  the  year  1869,  and 
it  bears  evidence  of  the  writer's  great  feebleness.    I 
give  it  as  it  is,  except  supplying  a  word  where  the 
sense  evidently  required  it,  and,  in  some  few  cases* 
correcting  what  are  evidently  clerical   errors.      To 
some  persons  a  few  glimpses  into  the  history  of  this 
old  chapel,  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
earUst  history  of  Nonconformity,  will  be  acceptable. 
If  the  old  chapel  is  chiefly  interesting  on  this  account 
let  us  not  despise  this  humble  sanctuary.      As  the  old 


Scotchman  said  to  his  son,  who  had  joined  the  new 
Presbyterians — **  When  your  lum's  reeked  as  lang  as 
ours,  it  may  need  sweeping  too."  I  am  indeb:>ed  to 
Mr  Shard,  of  Bramhall,  the  present  pastor  of  this  old 
chapel,  for  the  loan  of  the  manuscript : — 

(1869.) 
**  To  the  church   and  congiegation  meeting  at  the 
Baptist  Chapels,  Warford  and  Bramhall. 

'*  Dear  brethren, — Ageand  infirmity  prevent  my  meet- 
ing with  you  on  the  13th  anniversary  of  the  opening  (of 
Bramhall  Chapel).  Permit  me  to  give  you  a  brief 
sketch  (of  the)  rise,  progress  and  changes  it  has  passed 
through,  and  the  gracious  dealing  of  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Churcli  towards  it. 

"  Preaching  was  first  held  at  Norbury  House  Farm 
(Warford).  Being  Baptists  (they)  were  denied  the 
right  of  burial,  and  interred  their  dead  in  the  orchard. 
In  1689  they  purchased  a  patch  of  ground  in  Mottram, 
five  miles  from  Warford,  known  by  the  name  of  *  The 
Dippers  at  Warford's  Grave-yard ;  *  (it)  is  in  their 
possession  at  the  present  time. 

"  The  first  preachers  and  founders  of  the  church  were 
soldiers  of  the  Parliamentary  army — a  company  quar- 
tered in  the  locality,  commanded  by  Captain  Sir  Geo^ 
Booth,  of  Chorloy  Hall.  Until  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  in  1662,  tbey  enjoyed  religious  libe-^y, 
except  being  denied  the  rights  of  burial  and  marriage 
in  the  parish  churches.  Marriages  were  celebrated  by 
justices  of  the  peace ;  some  of  the  first  members  of  the 
church  were  married  so.  From  1662  until  1688  (they) 
were  liable  to  persecution  by  fines  and  imprisonment, 
&c.,  for  not  worshipping  with  national  church.  (They) 
hold  their  meetings  in  four  townships  to  avoid  bein^ 
informed  against,  and  persecuted. 

"  In  1688  (came)  the  Toleration  Act,  which  allowed 
Nonconformists  to  erect  meeting-houses.  (Immedi- 
ately) after  this  Warfoitl  Chapel  was  opened.  It  then 
included  the  whole  building,  12  yards  long,  with  a 
gallery  at  each  end. 

**  The  first  (regular)  pastor  of  the  church  was  Mr 
Francis  Turner,  educated  for  the  national  church,  but 
never  conformed.  He  removed  from  Warford  to  the 
Baptists  at  Hill-Cliff,  near  Warrington,  in  1720.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr  John  Turner,  as  pastor 
at  Warford,  who  laboured  here  12  years.  Father  and 
son  were  two  learned  faithful  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
— ^high-doctrinal  Calvinists.  A  descendant  of  theirs 
in  Liverpool,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  had  in 
his  possession  manuscript  sermons  of  thmrs  in  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Latin.  I  have  read  two  of  the  son's  Tser- 
mons).  One,  on  Romans  vi  4,  very  strict  on  believers* 
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Ixkptism  by  immersion,  preached  at  Warford.  The 
other  had  three  leadmg  heads  and  72  points  branching 
from  them. 

**  (In)  1732  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Liverpool  re- 
quested Mr  J.  Turner's  dismission  from  Warford  to 
Liverpool,  on  the  plea  of  greater  usefulness.  I  have 
seen  two  documents,  copied  from  Liverpool  church 
books,  signed  by  members,  (containing)  sums  promised 
to  be  paid  quarterly  for  his  support,  beginning  with 
£5,  &c.,  down  to  5s,  (making)  a  handsome  stipend 
(such  in  amount)  as  many  Nonconformist  ministers 
would  be  glad  to  accept  in  our  day. 
He  laboured  in  Liverpool  10  yeans,  (and)  was  leading 
minister  through  Lancashire,  and  Forest  of  Rossen- 
dale,  at  ordinations  and  association  meeting:*,  and 
died  in  1742.  (The)  Church  in  Liverpool  promised  to 
assist  Warford  with  speakers  in  time  of  need  ;  but  we 
only  read  of  one  ordination  from  1732  to  1757.  A 
minister's  name  only  appears  in  church  book  for  first 
five  years.  So  we  conclude  this  be^^an  the  decline  of 
the  once  zealous,  active,  and  flourishing  church  of 
Warford  and  surrounding  townships.  (The)  church 
(was)  destitute  of  pastoral  aid  20  years.  They  met 
to  read  the  Word,  with  prayer  and  praise.  During 
these  years  so  few  attended  (that  the)  chapel  was 
divided  and  house  took  from  it,  and  stable  for  horses 
made  into  a  cottage. 

"In  1757  a  member  was  dismissed  from  Hill-ClifF» 
as  minister  to  Warford  and  three  females  to 
strengthen  the  declining  Church;  three  ministers 
united  in  his  ordination.  Many  baptisms  took  place, 
and  for  some  years  the  late  Mr  Johnson  occasionally 
visited  and  spoke  at  Warford.  The  minister  resided 
12  miles  from  chapel,  (and)  drew  his  horse  up  at  road- 
side inns.  (He)  was  charged  with  light  and  frivolous 
discourse  with  females,  was  deposed  from  his  office, 
repented,  acknowledged  his  faults,  and  was  restored 
to  office.  He  was  accused  a  second  time  of  being 
overtaken  in  the  same  faults,  (and)  would  not  submit 
to  discipline;  a  part  of  the  Church  withdrew,  and 
united  at  Millington,  and  a  part  lemained  with  him. 
He  lived  to  extreme  old  age.  Last  time  he  was  at 
(meeting  he  was)  too  weak  to  lead  worship,  and  re- 
signed. Not  a  line  written  in  church  after  his  fall 
was  inserted." 

There  is  some  more  of  the  manuscript,  but  the 
writer  has  evidently  confounded  the  next  two  pastors 
— Thomas  Holt,  the  elder,  and  the  first  pastor  of  that 
name,  and  Thomas  Holt,  his  son,  and  successor  as 
pastor. 

The  first  Thomas  Holt  appears  to  have  succeeded 


the  unfortunate  pastor  above-mentioned.  He  came, 
^80  far  as  we  can  gather,  from  Walker's  Farm,  Daven- 
port Green,  Fukhaw,  and  settled  at  Warford.  **  He 
served  the  church  over  40  years,  and  died  at  Warford, 
aged  82,  in  the  year  1830.  He  raised  the  Church,"  says^ 
the  writer  of  the  paper, "  when  in  the  vigour  of  life ' 
but  in  extreme  old  age  he  loft  it  as  weak  as  he  found  it.' 
He  was  succeeded  as  pastor  by  his  son,  Thomas  HoU, 
who  resided  "  12  miles  from  the  chapel."  At  this 
time  it  appears  the  church  only  mot  **  every  other 
Sabbatli,  and  broke  bread  (only)  once  in  three 
months."  The  second  Holt  died  at  Stockport,  and 
was  succeeded  in  1839  by  Mr  Joseph  Barber,  of  Mac- 
clesfield, the  writer  of  this  paper.  He  died  at  War- 
ford in  the  year  1871,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  pre- 
sent pastor,  Mr  Enoch  Shard,  of  Woodford,  or  J5ram- 
hall.  There  is  a  very  small  endowment  to  this  chapel, 
which  appears  to  have  been  left  to  it  in  the  time  of 
one  of  the  Holts ;  and,  I  believe,  there  are  some  deeds 
belonging  to  the  place,  which  might  bo  interesting, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  at  them.  Mr  Barber 
concludes  the  above  paper  thus,  referring  to  the  early 
founders  of  this  country  church,  he  saj-s  :  "  The  men 
who  led  the  worship,  and  ministered  to  it,  must  have 
been  blessed  with  an  ardent  love  for  the  truth,  to 
enter  on  the  forlorn  hope,  in  a  thinly  populated  rui-al 
district,  with  roads  nearly  impas.sable,  and  over  five 
miles  from  nearest  town. — J.  Bardeb." 

I  have  made  the  best  I  could  of  the 
materials  at  my  command.  If  a  perusal  of 
documents,  and  the  history  of  Noncon- 
formity should  correct  the  above  in  any  particulars 
in  which  it  is  in  error,  I  shall  be  glad.  Mr  Barber, 
whom  I  numbered  amongst  my  personal  friends,  was, 
as  I  have  said  before,  aged  and  infirm  when  he  wrote 
the  paper.  It  was  written  in  1869,  and  he  died  in 
1871,  full  of  years  and  greatly  respected.  He  was  a 
plain,  humble.  Christian  man,  with  a  considerable 
fund  of  dry,  quiet  humour,  and  this,  with  other 
genial  qualities,  made  him  a  most  desirable  companion 
and  friend. 

Wm.  Nobbi:ry. 
Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Pratbb  fob  Landlords. 
[879.]  There  is  a  curious  prayer  in  Edward  VI.'s 
Liturgies,  headed  "  For  Landlords."  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows : — "The  earth  is  Thine,  O  Lord,  and  all  that  is 
contained  therein,  notwithstanding  Thou  hast  given 
possession  of  it  to  the  children  of  men  to  pass  over 
the  time  of  their  short  pilgrimage  in  this  vale  of 
misery.  We  heartily  pray  Thee  to  send  Thy  Holy 
Spirit   into    the   hearts   of   those   that  possess  the 
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grounds,  pastures,  and  the  dwelling-places  of  the 
earth,  that  they,  remembring  themselves  to  bo  Thy 
tenants,  may  not  rack  or  stretch  out  the  rents  of 
then*  Iiousos  and  lands,  nor  yot  take  unreasonable 
fines  and  incomes  after  the  manner  of  covetous 
worldlings,  but  so  to  let  them  out  to  others,  that  the 
inhabitants  thereof  may  both  be  able  to  pay  their 
rents  and  also  honestly  to  live  and  nourish  their 
families  and  relieve  the  poor.  Give  them  grace,  also, 
to  consider  that  they  are  but  strangers  and  pilgrims 
in  this  world,  having  here  no  dwelling-place,  but 
seeking  one  to  come ;  that  they,  remembering  the 
short  continuance  of  their  life,  may  be  contented  with 
thut  which  is  sufficient,  and  not  join  house  to  house 
and  laud  to  land  to  the  impoverishment  of  others,  but 
so  behave  tliemselves  in  lulting  out  their  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  pasturos,  that  after  this  life  they  may  be 
received  into  everlasting"  dwelling-places,  through 
Jesus  Clirist  our  Lord."— From  "  Glossary  of  Cheshire 
Words,"  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Egerton  Legh,  M.P. 
Tliou^'h  not  a  very  strong  Ritualist,  yet  I  think  the 
prayer  ijiven  above  might  have  been  retained  with 
:nlv;mt:i;^c  in  our  Pr.iycr  Book.  At  this  season  it 
would  be  most  fitting.  W.  N. 


Html  itn  • 

Siu  Edwaud  Coke,  Baronkt,  and  Reddish. 
(Xo9.  8S«.  841.  June  28,  and  80.) 
[S80.]  I  am  one  of  those  who  delight  in  turning 
ovor  musty  old  records  of  the  past,  and  some  years 
ago  I  came  across  a  copy  of  the  "  E.xemplification  of  a 
decree  relating  to  Reddish  Mill,  &c. — Coke,  Bart., 
against  Hyde,  Esq.,"  dated  12th  February,  1657  ;  to- 
gether with  a  plan  (on  paper)  of  the  "  River  Tame 
and  of  the  new  course,  &c.,  occisionod  by  a  breach, 
in  tlie  b.ink3  within  Jackson's  land,  taken  by  H.  Old- 
ham, 1771,"  both  of  which  I  now  possess.  I  had 
formerly  an  old  briof  used  on  the  case,  containing 
case,  remarks,  evidence,  &c.,  endorsed  with  the 
amount  of  fee,  and  signed  by  one  of  the  then  eminent 
coinisel.  I  however  lent  it  to  a  friend,  who  has  since 
informed  me  that  he  does  not  remember  anything 
about  it.  The  plan  is  a  very  neat  ene,  to  a  scale  of 
poles  evLch  seven  yards,  shewing  portions  of  Reddish, 
Denton,  Brinnington,  the  river  Tame,  a  brook  which 
divides  Denton  and  Reddish,  Mr  Coke's  land,  mill, 
mill  fleam,  Mr  Coke's  warth,  a  meadow,  ford,  weir, 
old  fleam,  fender,  and  three  tushes ;  Jackson's  land, 
called  "  Strines  or  Strands,"  and  Mr  Hulton's  land  ad- 
joining. It  will  be  seen  in  the  exemplification  that 
mention  is   made  of   one    Richard    of   Reditch,  an 


ancestor  of  Sir  Edward  Coke.      In   Harland's  "  Man- 
chester," vol.  2,  p.  200,  it  is  stated  that  «  Richard    de 
Rediche  holds  one  oxgang  of   land  in  Rydich  by   the 
service  of  63."      An  oxgang,  I  think,  means  what   an 
ox  could  plough  in  one  day.      At  page  264    it  is  also 
stated  that  "Roger, son  of  William,  holds  one  carve  of 
land   in     Rediche   in    thanage   by   the   service    of 
6s."    The  Hydes  also   mentioned   in  the    exemplifi- 
cation are  perhaps  descendants  of  John  de  Hido,  or 
Hydtj,of  Urmston,  son  of  Ralph  Hide,  ©f  Urmston,  -who 
was  a  son  of  Thomas  Hide,  of  Norbury,  and  took  the 
Urmston  estates  by  marriage  with  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Adam  de  Urmston.    I  should  like  to    be 
enlightened  as  to  w^ho  the  Mr  Hulton  and  H.  Oldham » 
surveyor,  were.    Denton  is  mentioned  to  bo  in  the 
township  of  Withington.     Can  anyone  explain  Low 
this  is  ?    1  will  now,  with  your  permission,  give  a 
copy  of  the  exemplification  (as  written  with  the  ex- 
ception of  abbreviations  which  I  have  put  at  length) 
for  the  benefit  of  your  correspondents  "R.  K."  and 
".Warron-Bulkeley,''  and  other  numerous  contributors 
and  readers  of  Notes,  &c.,  to  show  that  Sir  Edward 
Coke  did  possess  property  at  Reddish : — "  Oliver  Lord 
Protector  of  tlie  Commonwealth  of  England  Scotland 
and  Ireland  and  the  dominions  and  territories  there- 
unto belonging  to  all  to  whom  tliese  present  letters 
sUall  come  greeting   know  ye  that  wo  have  looked 
into  a  certain  record  had  and  annoted  in  the  remem- 
brances of  our  exche<iuer  at  Westminster   that  is  to 
SAy  amongst  the  records  of  Hilary  Term  in  the   year 
of  our  Lord  1(357  the  Roll  on  the  part  of   our 

remembrancer  there  the  tenor  of  which  record  fol- 
loweth  in  these  words  (that  is  to  say)  Lancashire     It 
is  found  in  a  certain  book  of  orders  and  decrees  of  the 
exchequer  (that  is  to   say)  amongst  the  orders   or 
decrees  of  the  term  of  St.  Hilary  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1657  in  the  leafe  on  the  part  of  this  Remem- 
brancer in  these  words  (that  is  to  say)   •  Whereas  Sir 
Edward  Coke  baronet  in   Michaelmas  Term  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1656  did  exhibit  his  English  Bill 
unto  this  Court  against  Robert  Hyde  the  elder  Robert 
Hyde  the  younger  Andrew  Robinson    James  Robin- 
son Thomas  Browpo   and  Thomas  Crompton  defen- 
dants thereby  setting  forth  that  Richard  of  Reditch 
one  of  the  cemplainants'  ancestors  was  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years  since  seized  in  ffeeor  of  some 
other  estate  of  inheritance  of  and  in  one  water  com 
mill  and    certain    messuages    lands   and  tenements 
with  the  appuitenances  in  Denton  within  the  town- 
ship of  Withington  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  which 
mill  is  situate  near  a  certain    river  called  Tame  or 
Reditch  water  which  divideth  the  counties  of  Lan- 
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castor  aiiid  Choater  and  the  siid  mill  now  is  and 
since  the  erecting  of  it  hatli  been  caXUd  Redich  Mill 
«nd  hath  always  bo2n  repaired  Jit  the  sole  charge  of 
the  said  Richard  of  Kovlicii  and  his  heirs  the  profits 
thereof  not  amounting  to  the  charge  of  building  and 
repairing  of  it.'  '*  S.  r.  C. 


[881.]  "  FttTEENS."— In  an  oM  town's  book,  in  my 
posses:?ion,  for  a  country  pJirls'.i  in  Lancaster,  occur 
the  following  cntrici:— "  For  yo  year  1748/'  the  Sur- 
veyor of  Highways  wasdi-bitcd  a-?  follows :  "  Charged 
by  lay  book-j  with  L*0  fifteens,  £13  63  8d  ;  for  17-15 
16  fifteens  ye  sum  of  £26  13s  4d  ;  for  1749,  IG  fifteens 
per  ley  book,  £10  13.s  4d."  It  appears  thnt  these 
**  fifteens"  had  something  to  do  with  some  kind  of 
assessment  then  in  vogue.  Can  any  of  your  con-es- 
pondents  explain  the  matter,  and  oblige 

Leigh,  Lancashire.  W.  Xorucry. 


UHUI8TBNINO  ON  suiPBOAKD. — There  was  a  novel 
christening  ceremony  ou  the  receiving  ship  Wabash 
at  the  Charlestowu  Navy  Yard,  near  Boston,  on 
Thursday.  The  capstan  of  the  vessel  was  used  aa 
a  stand  lor  the  baptismal  font,  and  was  elegantly 
decorated  with  flowers.  The  ship  was  gaily  adorned, 
und  the  ofiicers,  their  families  and  the  crew  were 
present.  The  heroine  of  the  occasion  was  the 
infant  daughter  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Miller, 
of  the  Wabash.  The  water  m  the  font  was  from 
the  River  Jordan.  The  child  was  christened  Helen 
loaephine,  and  after  the  ceremony  her  feet  were 
placed  in  earth  brought  from  Maryland,  the 
birthplace  of  her  mother.  The  child  was  born  at 
«ea.  and  has  never  been  off  the  vessel. 

(Jmbrkllas  and  I'BfPBK. — Lini  uuiuibLia  trnuu 
grievously  threatens  the  existence  of  the  pimento 
plantations  of  Jamaica.  An  ofUeial  est i mate  mude 
in  Kingston,  last  fall,  reckoned  thui  more  than  half 
%  million  umbrella  sticks  were  then  awaiting  export 
to  England  and  ihe  United  States.  These  sticks 
were  almost  without  exception  pimento,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  to  be  iniumied  tli.-it  owners  and 
lessees  of  pimento  wnlkit  are  be<.*otning  tilnrmed  at 
the  growth  of  a  ti-Hd«  wiiieh  thr^tatens  to  u[iruot,  in 
a  few  years,  till  their  young  trees.  Tlie  export 
returns  for  the  past  five  years  show  an  average  of 
two  thousand  bundle.^  of  sticks  sent  oat  of  the  island 
annually  in  the  ordinary  cotnvo  of  tnidb,  and  the 
returns  for  the  first  three -qnartei's  of  LSSl  show  an 
export  of  over  four  thousand  five  liundred  bundles, 
valued  at  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  each  bundle  contains  from  five 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  sticks,  each  of  which  re- 
presents a  younif  bearing,  pimento  tree,  the  extent 
of  the  destructiou  mav  bo  realised. 


Saturday,  AutiusT  5th,  1882. 


£1  0  1 1  s. 

Rush  Bearinq. 

[882.]  I  have  heard  the  dancjrs  who  attended  the 
rush  cart  hud  two  persons  who  were  distinguished 
from  tlio  rest,  who  were  called  molly  dancers.  This 
was  formerly  very  common  in  the  four  Lancasliiro 
townships  of  Blackley,  Moston,  Newton  Ueatli,  and 
FiiiLiworth,  and  as  I  undorstand,it  went  to  e.ich  tovvn- 
ship  once  in  four  years.  The  "  Book  of  Days"  con- 
tains an  account  of  this  custom,  and  in  "  Early  Days," 
by  Ilamford,  an  account  of  it  is  also  given.  A  later 
writer,  Mr  Edwin  Waugli,  devotes  a  chapter  to  this 
subject,  and  in  a  book  called  "  The  Village  Festival," 
a  picture  of  rustic  enjoyment  is  admirably  pourtrayed. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  Blackleyrush  bearing  had 
no  connection  with  tlioso  named  above,  and  that 
Droylsden  was  one  of  the  four  townships  which  had 
joint  rush  cirts.  A  person  on  Old  Road  remembers 
the  Drjylsden  rush  cart  over  40  years  ago,  when  shg 
lived  in  that  township.  It  is  easily  ex{)lained  how 
this  confusion  had  arisen.  Only  one  of  tlie  four  town- 
ships—Xewton  Heath— had  a  churcli.  It  has  now 
ceased,  as  far  as  Droylsden  is  concerned,  its  wakes  not 
being  held  at  the  time  of  the  other  three.  The  name 
of  molly  dancers  was  used  some  46  years  ago.  The 
name  contains  two  very  significant  corruptions  of 
very  common  Christian  names  in  Lancashire— Mary 
and  Elizabeth.  The  two  personages  were  resiectively 
called  Dirty  Moll  and  Lazy  Bet.  From  the  first  we 
get  moll,  mollying,  and  mollycot,  the  last  syllable  no 
doubt  being  derived  from  cotter.  It  is  very  distinct 
from  the  Burns  cotter,  as  in  Lanca>hiro  it  means  a 
lazy  man,  who  will  slus'.i  and  clean  or  do  any  odd  jv)b 
ratlior  than  work.  From  Bot  we  get  bettying,  which 
means  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  as  a  mollycotter. 
Hence,  our  village  morris  dancers  were  attended  by 
two  personages alrciidy  named,  clothed  in  the  dirtiest 
petticoats  which  could  be  found  in  the  village,  their 
faces  lK3ing  smeared  with  soot,  and  carrying  besoms 
to  cle<'ir  the  road  fjr  the  dancers.  The  gaudy 
appearance  of  the  dancers,  and  the  order  and  no  itness 
of  the  decorations  of  the  rush  cart,  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  two  characters  introduced  to  repre- 
.sent  the  idle  who  are  content  to  sweep  the  sfroet,  nnd 
the  industrious  who  can  enjoy  the  village  wake  as  it 
comes  round  in  its  accustomed  season.  Mr  Higson,  in 
his  "  History  of  Droylesden,"  has  pre.Mjrvcvl  the  w  >rds 
of  avery  qu'iint  old  duet  by  "Tready  Well   and  his 
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wife,''  which  was  generally  sung  at  these  festive 
gatherings.  Strutt,  the  antiquary,  in  describing  these 
customs,  intimates  that  they  were  instituted  in  the 
country  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  A 
passage  in  "  Bcdo's  Ecclesiastical  History  "  makes  the 
matter  much  clearer.  E.  H. 


Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Reddish.  Part  II. 
[883.]  And  That  the  said  Ricliard  of  Redich  wanting 
a  convenient  place  for  the  attaching  of  his  mill  wear 
or  mill  di*m  whereby  to  cau.^  a  reflux  of  water  to 
supply  the  said  mill  Did  agree  with  one  of  the  ances- 
tors of  the  so  id  Defendant  Hide  for  a  certain  small 
parcel  or  place  of  land  to  attacli  his  said  mill  wear  or 
mill  dam  upon  and  for  a  rcflu.x  of  the  water  to  the 
said  mill  ui.der  and  upon  the  yearly  rent  of  12s  lOd 
payable  at  the  Feasts  of  St  John  the  Baptist  and  all 
Souls  by  e<]uali:oi-tion3or  within  20  Days  next  after 
either  of  the  said  Feasts  the  sai4  being  lawfully 
demandi'd  which  £aid  agr  jeinent  was  put  into  writing 
in  tlie  nature  of  a  Bargain  and  Sale  or  of  some  other 
sufficient  conveyance  But  the  Plaintiffs  writings 
being  plundered  h«  hath  not  the  same  to  produce  but 
saith  further  that  afterwards  (that  is  to  say)  in 
November  in  the  one  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  one  Ralph  Hyde  another  of 
the  Defendant  Hides  ancestors  Did  confirm  the  said 
Grant  and  Prerai.ses  thereby  granted  unto  Richard  of 
Redicli  being  Heir  of  the  aforesaid  Richard  of  Redich 
and  his  Heirs  for  ever  over  under  and  upon  the  afore- 
said Kent  of  Twelve  Shillings  and  ten  Pence  and  Six 
pe..ce  more  payable  as  aforesaid  The  words  of  which 
Deed  are  thus  (That  is  to  say)  Vnam  plactam  terr  mm 
AtUtchimi-nt  acu  Ilcjiexu  aqve  vsgr  ad  molendinum 
E'ci  lie  livdich  And  that  ever  since  the  making  of  the 
Slid  lirst  Grant  Richard  of  Redich  his  Heirs  and 
Assigns  have  continued  payment  of  the  said  Rent  and 
enjoyed  the  Premises  peaceably  until  the  14  day  of 
July  105G  about  2  years  before  which  Time  the  said 
Plaintiff  having  demised  his  Demesne  Lands  at  Redich 
Together  with  the  said  Mill  and  Promises  to  one 
William  Stopford  the  Plaintiff  living  in  Derbyshire 
near  40  miles  distant  from  Redich  was  inforced  to 
intrust  Servants  to  see  the  said  Rent  di.'schargod  And 
tlie  Slid  Willi  im  Stopford  and  all  other  the  Plaintiffs 
S.r .  ants  did  circfuUy  discharge  tlie  said  Rent  as  the 
san.e  became  duo  until  the  four  and  twentieth  day  of 
June  1656  at  which  Time  the  said  Defendant  Hide  tho 
elder  being  indebted  to  tho  said  Stopford  in  eight 


pounds  ten  shillings  And  there  being  some  communi- 
cation between  the  said  Defendant  Hide  and  the  said 
Stopford  the  said  Hide  told  him  that  he  needed  not  to 
be  so  precise  as  formerly  in  payment  of  tlie  said  Rent 
for  that  no  advantage  should  bo  taken  of  his  default 
whilst  he  continued  Tenant  at  Redich  And  that  upon 
the  14  day  of  July  1656  being  the  last  Day  of  tho 
Twenty  Days  limitted  for  payment  of  the  said  Rent 
^he  said  Stopford  meeting  with  the  said  Defendant 
Hide  the  elder  in  Ash  ton  Fayre  requested  him  to 
accompt  with  him  and  to  deduct  the  said  Rent  out  of 
what  he  owed  him  and  pay  him  the  residue  but  tho 
said  Hide  answered  he  could  not  bo  at  leasure  to  ac- 
compt with  him  that  Day  but  would  accompt  with 
him  next  morning  and  so  on  purpose  did  put  of  tho 
said  Stopford  with  fair  and  ensnereing  speeches  to 
cause  him  to  omit  the  said  Tender  of  the  said  Rent 
that  Day  so  that  he  might  enter  for  the  forfeiture  And 
that  the  said  Defendant  Robert  Hide  the  elder  in  tho 
evening  of  the  said  14  day  of  July  (being  the  last  of 
the  20  Days  limitted  for  pa3'ment  of  the  said  Rent) 
having  by  such  ensnering  speeches  and  sinister  deal- 
ings as  afore.<5aid  caused  tho  said  Stopford  to  neglect 
tho  Tender  of  the  siiid  Rent  and  having  as  himself 
has  since  confessed  waited  above  20  years  for  the  like 
opportunity  did  a  little  before  sunsetting  of  the  same 
Day  come  with  the  other  Defendants  backwoys  and 
by  patlis  and  enter  upon  several  places  of  the  said 
Plaintiffs  Lands  then  in  the  possession  of  the  said 
Stopford  and  other  of  the  said  Plaintiffs  Tenants  not 
being  any  part  of  the  Lands  '^f  or  which  the  said  Rent 
was  reserved  and  chained  up  the  said  Plaintiffs  fBood- 
gates  and  threatened  to  enter  by  force  into  the  said 
mill  and  messuages  and  to  dispossess  the  said  Plaintiff 
and  his  Tenants  And  that  tho  aforesaid  William  Stop- 
ford upon  the  said  14  day  of  July  in  the  evening  went 
into  the  said  place  of  land  to  tender  the  sum  of  6s  M 
being  the  half-years  Rent  then  due  for  the  said  one 
pla[ce]  of  land  &c  But  the  J^aid  Defendant  Hide  being 
gone  home  tho  said  William  Stopford  followed  him  to 
his  House  and  there  tendred  him  the  siid  63  8d  Rent 
whilst  it  was  so  hghL  that  a  man  might  have  seen  to 
have  told  a  greater  sum  of  money  But 
the  said  Defendant  Hide  refused  to  take  the 
said  Rent  and  said-;  that  the  said  place 
of  land  with  tho  aforesaid  mill  and  messuages  were 
forfeited  and  thatjlie  would  take  advantage  thereof 
and  thereupon  did  shortly  after  seal  a  Lease  of  Eject- 
ment unto  the  said  Defendant  Thomas  Crom^  ton  not 
only  of  the  place  of  Land  attachment  of  the  woar  and 
reflux  of  water  but  also  of  the  said  mill  and  messuages 
and  made  the   Defendant  James  Robinson  J^ector 
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with  QD  intent  to  evict  tlie  said  Plaintiff  of  his  posses-  f 
sion  knowing  that  by  Plunder  of  his  Manor  Houses 
both  in  Lancashire  and  Darbyshire  his  Deeds  were  lost 
and  some  of  them  come  to  the  Hands  of  the  said 
Defendant  Hide  wliereforo  in  regard  the  said  Plain- 
tiff's witnes^ses  were  some  dead  and  others  live  in 
remote  places  and  fo^*  want  of  his  Deeds  he  was  not 
able  to  miiko  his  Defence  in  Law  and  the  matters  com- 
plained of  being  properly  releyvable  in  a  Court  of 
Equity  ho  therefore  prayed  relief  in  the  Premises  and 
to  have  Copies  of  the  Counterparts  of  such  Deeds  as 
the  said  Defendants  have  which  concerns  the  said 
Plaintiff's  Title  to  the  Premi^tiS  the  original  Deeds 
being  lost  And  to  have  the  Defendant  Hyde  to  deliver 
up  such  other  Deeds  of  the  said  Plaintiffs  as  he  un- 
justly deteyneth  And  to  have  an  injunction  to  quiet  his 
possession  and  to  say  the  said  Defendants  suits  at 
Law  and  to  be  relieved  against  the  said  pretended 
forfeitures  (if  any  such  there  were)  and  prayed  pro- 
cess of  Subpena  against  the  said  Defendants  Who 
being  therewith  served  did  appear  and  put  tlieir  joint 
and  several  answers  unto  the  said  Bill  wherein  the 
said  Defendants  Hobert  Hide  the  older  and  the  said 
Hobert  Hide  tlie  younger  confess  the  said  Grant  and 
Confirmation  of  the  said  Premises  unto  the  said 
Plaintiff's  ancestors  at  the  Yearly  Rents  in  the  Bill 
set  forth  with  condition  of  re-entry  in  such  manner  as 
in  the  said  Bill  is  set  forth  and  that  the  suid  Rents 
and  Conditions  of  re-entry  did  descend  and  come  unto 
the  said  Defendants  Robert  Hide  the  elder  and  his 
Ueirs  And  the  said  Defendants  Robert  Hide  the  elder 
and  Robert  Hide  the  younger  also  say  that  the  said 
Robert  Hide  the  elder  being  seized  in  Fee  of  and  in 
the  yearly  Rents  and  Conditions  before  mentioned 
and  that  the  said  Rent  of  6s  8d  not  being  paid  to  him 
nor  any  other  for  his  use  upon  the  Feast  of  St.  John 
Baptist  1656  nor  within  20  Days  after  albeit  he  made 
legal  demand  thereof  a  little  before  the  sun  sett  of  the 
fourteen  Day  of  July  next  after  at  several  places  of 
the  premises  before  granted  whereupon  he  entered 
into  the  Premises  as  he  conceived  he  might  lawfully 
do  by  virtue  of  the  Provisoes  in  the  said  grants. 

"  Walk  Your  Chalks." 

[884.]  This  phrase  dates  from  a  period  before  lead 
pencils  were  common,  and  when  chalk  served  the 
purposes  of  marking.  Thus — "  I  beat  him  by  long 
chalks'*  refers  to  the  ancient  custom  of  scoring  merit 
marks  in  chalk.  "  ^^'alk  your  chalks,"  or  "  get  out 
of   the    way,"    is  the  corruption  of  an  expression, 

Walk,  you're  chalked."  When  lodgings  wore  wanted 
in  any  town  for  the  relative  of  any  royal  personage, 


they  were  arbitrarily  seized  by  the  marshal  and  ser- 
geant-chamberlain ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  turned 
out  and  told  to  go,  as  tiieir  houses  had  been  selected 
and  chalked.  Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the 
peremptory  dismissal,  "  Walk,  you're  chalked." 

T.T. 


«( 


^uerfe0« 

[885.]  Word  ALE  or  Worth  lboh.— The  aggra- 
vating looseness  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names  by 
our  ancestors  is  very  tryii^  and  puzzling  to  the  an- 
tiquarian. The  following  extracts  frum  the  :27tli 
Report  of  the  Deputy  Kjjpdr*of  Public  Uj  cords,  pp. 
112, 113,  both  evidently  referring  to  the  same  person, 
are  an  instance  of  this : — "  To  Cdward  II.  Robert  de 
Pontc,  of  Stokport,  and  Richard  de  Wordele,  and 
Ciceley,  Ids  wife.  Fine,— a  tenement  in  Stokport. — 
To  Edward  II.  Robert  del  Brugge  and  Ricliard  de 
W^orthleigh,  and  Cicely,  his  wife.  Fine, — a  tenement 
in  Stokport."  Ponte  and  Brugge  are  evidently  both 
**  bridge,"  and  the  latter  form  is,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, mentioned  by  Mr  Heginbotham  as  pointing 
out  the  antiquity  of  the  bridge  at  Stockport.  But 
where  is  the  place  known  both  as  Wordele  or  Worth- 
legh  ? 

Woodley.  Jas.  Cocks. 

[886.]  Fddoe. — What  is  the  origin  of  this  word  f 
According  to  Johnson  it  is  "  an  expression  of  tiK>  ut- 
most contempt,  usually  bestowed  on  absurd  or  lying 
talkers."  A.  K.,  Stockport. 

[887.]  RvDER. — Can  anyone  state  when  and  where 
Robert  Ryder  (or  Rider)  an  ironmaster  in  Cheshire 
died  ?  He  was  at  one  time  a  butler  in  the  Cotton 
family,  at  Haigh  Hall,  Huddersfield. 

A.H. 

[888.]  Jonah  Bardsley. — Recently  I  was  staying 
the  night  at  a  publichouse  in  Cheshire  where  there 
happened  to  be  a  merrymaking,  and  some  ti);ists  were 
being  drunk.  To  one  of  these — the  toast  of  the  even- 
ing I  took  it  to  ba — the  chairman  appended  the  words 
*•  Jonali  Bardsley,"  on  which  the  entire  company 
drank  up  their  ghisses,  and  some  turned  them  upside 
down.  Can  any  of  your  readers  say  what  the  words 
signify  when  used  at  a  convivial  mooting,  and  how 
tlie  term  came  into  usi;  ? 

SPHIXX. 

[889.]  ORieix  OF  Lines.— Would  you  insert  the  fol- 
lowing in  your  "  Xotes  and  Queries."  I  do  not  know 
where  the  lines  occur.  I  think  tlio  lines  aro  a  relic  of 
popery.  My  mamma  learnt  it  me  when  at  school  near 
Lanc5ister,in  18U2.     Perhaps  Mr  Edward   Hudson  c;in 
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tell  ui.    There  are  six  or  wight  lines  in  all,  I  think. 

•*  M  itt'.iew,  Mirk.  Luke,  and  John, 
God  bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on. 

Then  there  are  a  few  lines.  I  want  to  know  what  they 

are.    Then  comes, 

"  An  angel,  on  each  post," 
and  it  ends  up  with, 

*'  Sweet  Jesu5,  come  and  comforl  me." 

Chester.  Emza  Lingabd. 


[890.]  An  Ukcommox  Speech. — Could  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Advertiser,  givw  the  name  of  the  right 
hon.  gontl«man  who  delivered  the  following  speech  in 
the  Miiccles field  Town  Ilall,  some  00  yeai-s  ago?  an^ 
oblige.  Yours, 

,  I.   A.   FlKNEY. 

**  A  very  uncommon  speech,  made  by  a  very  uncom- 
mon ri^^ht  rev.  gentleman,  at  the  common  Town  Hall 
of  M.i  vleitieU  :  *riiough  thou  shouldost  bray  a  fool 
in  a  mortnf,  among  wheat  with  pegtle,  yet  will  not  his 
foolishniiis  depart   from   him.'      During  tlio  whole 
ourse  uf  my  common  life  I  have  been  a  common 
friend  tj  the  widest  possible  diffusion  of  the  best 
possible  common  education,  and  in  attosUition  of  this 
common  assertion,  appeal  to  the  two  common  schools, 
still  in  operation  at  Prestbury,  neither  of  which  I 
established ;   nor  yet  revived  any  othtrs,  but  con- 
ducted both  uncommonly  laboriously  for  the  common 
instruction  of  the   common  poor  in  that   salutary 
wisdom*  by  which  botli  •  the  head  and  the  elbowt 
are  made  bettor.'    Nor  would  I  either  in  that  common 
situation,  or  in  any  other,  sacrifice  an  atom  of  common 
religion,  or  common  morality,  to  obtain  a  whole  uni- 
verse of  common  mind.      I  can  now  look  back  from 
the  common  schoolmaster  to  the  common  schoolboy — 
to  the  common  day-boy,  upon  the  common  founda- 
tion of  the  common  Free  Grammar  School ;  and  do  so 
with  an  uncommon  anxiety  to  adopt  every  advantage 
of  tho  system  hitherto  pursued,  avoid  every  common 
defect,  and  to  admit  every  possible  common  improve- 
meat  to  it.    And  though  I  cannot  regard  the  commo^ 
tiine  spent  at  common  sch«ol  as  the  happiest  part  of 
our  common  life,  yet  certainly  the  common  friend- 
ships formed  at  common  public  schools  I  have  found 
aiiong-st    the     most      uncommon     pleasing,      the 
mx>t  uncommon  permanent,  tho    most   uncommon 
uSw'ful.      And  again,  I  hope  to  see  the  common  youth 
of  this  common  town  and  common  neighbourhood, 
unrlor  the  common  auspices  of  this  royal  institution, 
commonly  united  togetlier  by  common  ties  of  common 
exertion  for  common  distinction?,  and  by  tho  liourly 
dl3i)liy  of  uncommon  good  qualities.  The  competiiora 
may  bo  common  boys — their  objects  common  butter- 


flie.s.    But  the  common  union  »»t  «.•  immon  ardent  pur- 
suit is  scarcely  ever,  forgotten,  or  entirely  dissolved; 
it  Ls,  in  .short  (common^)*,  one  of  those  almost  in- 
visible b)ndi    by    wliich    common   society    is    held 
commonly    together    as    GuUivor     was    secured    by 
the  common   hair  of  his  head,    not  because  it  was 
uncommonly  strong,  but    because    they  were    un- 
commonly numerous.    You  remember  the  uncommon 
inscription  upon  one  of  my  common  predecessors. 
Webb  II  in  the  seventeenth  century,  read  Phoenix  of 
grammarians,  where,  by  some  uncommonly  ill-omened 
alteration,    we  now  read  *  flower,*  as  if  a^  common 
Maxfield  corypheeus  wlien  not  uncommonly  immortal^ 
like  the  common  Phopuix,  but  liku  the  flower,  *  hum- 
bug.*   Now,  on  common  behalf  of  my  late  honored 
master,  1  insist  upon  the  common  purity  of  the  old 
reading,  and  tru.st  that  some  (sommon  pupils  of  mine 
will  hereafter  commonly  be  found  to  uncommonly 
maintain  before  the  common  corporato    body    and 
others  commonly  assembled  in    this  common    hall^ 
whatever  miy  have  become  of  tho  common  Arabian 
bird,  a  real  bui  uncommon  gnimmatical  Plicenix  §  as 
ever  nestled  in  the  Busbeian  chair  of  the  common  Free 
Grammar  School  of  Macclesfield." 

[891.J  Br  Hook  or  by  Cbook.— I  have  often 
pondered  over  this  common  but  stransfe  expression, 
and  wondered  whether  we  use  it  rightly  when  we  say 
"  By  hook  or  by  crook,"  meaning:  *•  By  fair  moans  or  by 

foul  means."    What  is  the  derivation  ? 

_  Semper. 

•Minervii,  lx\n*.  »hoa  lost  th?  b"rJ?  Tr  na.  nrftrph  tvc  him 
About  Kin-T  H  d  vnr  -<<troec.  anil  ih  'U  wilt  a  ou  twij;  thn  o  igglo  o( 
aa*)  ein  an  iv^  h\  h. 

+The  ir  •ntr'o.i  m  vy  h  'vo  »enali-e  1  his  <»lbow<  but  h«  nin«t  b«  a 
oev«r  liHnd  wUo  tlur-t  vt'tituru  ti  S'llditr  up  «Lo  orack  in  t*otbcr 

!  Ihig  ma^  f  i'hrtr  b«  a  Tnl8'a'<{(t  or  some  Traodeiing  illusion  t) 
th"  nll<)«r  aio  8  -I'a  e  at  hN  onra  rofiMStory. 

Iin.^re  t  •••  tf'MitI«m«n  mtke<'  a  uii«t'ik»  l-i  spelling.  A.nT  onro- 
inor  gramrattical  diiob  would  hare  initidod  thin.  'Ti'  \V>>*'t«, 
and  we  mnH'  insist  n  >0'i  the  urnprietv  of  th-i  ••riiiioal  rnaiS-n  . 
Hf  \i  .s  n'»^  er  bwa  a'»lc  t  •  Krvn.l  .-o  rco  ly  since  frighreu«d  by  « w 
ap  e^raiir'^of  >»  striig't*'  •*..{  tco  t 

§<i.»  it,  0  rvi.!  ear.  W.  II  do  v,  FMrd  of  Araby.  1  hU  is  enonjrh 
t«)  loakoiu.j  Hu-iiy'H  *-jg -plU  wl  la  -uh  or.  It  Wats  c-Kskfighting 
all  '"S^icW",  but  twRaf  er  dlnnnr.  and  <he  rev.  gentle  man  luiiK 
h■l^e  (;»t:Oa.  of  hii«  classics  into  his  vta  fIcs. 


EcoxouY  Snubbed. — A  German  captain  of  artil- 
lery named  Vou  Ehi*enber<,  having  wriilen  'i 
pamphlet  in  which  he  enieavoured  lo  show  ho^r 
millions  of  marks  might  be  saved  upon  the  Genii'iu 
war  budget  annually  by  tho  abolition  of  U5ole.s^ 
pomp  and  show,  has  been  tried  by  a  military  cou>i* 
at  Caasel  and  aeutenced  to  three  monihs'  impritiio- 
meut,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  and  to  bti 
dismissed  irom  the  service.  The  court  found  thit 
the  prisoner  had  insulted  ihe  Minieter  of  War,  i^ 
well  as  the  Imperial  body  guard,  of  which  he  h^^ 
congested  the  utility.  . 
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Notes. 

Chxshibb  Quakebs  in  1G70. 

[892.]  In  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  a  long  list 
of  LAncashire  and  Chesliire  Quakers  is  preserved.  This 
MS.  professes  to  ^iv8  the  names  of  those  Quakers  who 
had  been  convicted  f>s  recusants  for  not  attending 
divine  service  in  the  parish  churches,  and  in  con- 
soquence  were  heavily  fined.  It  may  bo  some  of  the 
names  are  spelt  wrong,  as  these  have  been  copied 
from  the  Exchequer  rolls,  but  these  may  be  easily 
corrected  by  those  in  vogue  at  the  time  in  any  par- 
ticular locality.  However,  it  serves  to  show  the 
strength  of  ths  body  of  people  called  Quakers,  and 
how  large  a  number  this  part  of  the  country  then 
contained,  and  also  how  many  suffered  puuisliment 
for  "  conscience  sake''  in  preference  to  foi-egoing  their 
religious  convictions.  **  An  abstract  of  tlie  names  of 
Uio  people  called  Quakers  lately  convicted  as  Popish 
recusants  upon  the  statutes  made  in  the  reign  of  the 
late  Queen  Elizabeth  foT  the  suppression  of  Popery. 
Two-thirds  of  Isome  of  cheir  estates  being  already 
seized,  and  others  liable  daily  to  bo  seized  into  the 
King's  hands;  taken  out  of  the  Kxchoquur  rolls,  nnd 
accounts  sent  out  of  the  count ruy.  iicsiiles  mtmy 
more  are  prosecuted  on  tlie  same  account  in  other 
counties,  which  as  yett  wee  have  noe  account  of  their 
names.  Wm.  Kent,  of  Bradwall;  John  Baddly,  of 
Malpas  ;  Henry  Murry,  of  Wigland ;  Henry  Fletcher, 
of  Wrenbury;  Gilbert  Woollam,  of  the  same;  John 
Wrench,  of  Shepbrook,  and  Ann,  his  wife ;  Richard 
Varrott,  of  Picton,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife ;  Tliomas 
Powell,  of  l^udheath ;  Richaixl  Plcton,  of  Lef twich  ; 
Thos.  Norcott,  of  Northwich,  and  Mary,  his  wife; 
John  Jackson,  of  the  same,  and  Alice,  his  wife. 
Koger  Dicks,  of  Eccleston ;  Peter  Dicks,  of 
the  same ;  James  Dicks,  of  the  same ;  Will 
Woodcock,  of  Church  Hulme,  Holmes  Chapel ;  Mary 
Stretch,  of  the  same ;  John  Pekoe,  of  Stanthorne,  and 
Ellen,  his  wife  ;  Robert  Beckett,  of  the  same  ;  Thomas 
Pekoe,  of  the  same ;  Thomas  Brasscy,  of  Willaston  ; 
Joseph  Powell,  of  Acton ;  John  Sharpies,  of  Atherton  ; 
Daniel  Moore,  of  Hankloe ;  Thomas  Come,  of  Bar- 
thomley."  E.  H. 

Stockpoht  in  1745. 

[893.]  I  have  seen  a  very  quaintly-written  book, 
the  title  of  which  is  "  A  Coinpleat  History  of  the 
Rebellion,"  from  its  first  rise  in  1745  to  its  total  sup- 
pression at  the  glorious  battle  of  Culloden,  in  April, 
1740,  by  James  Ray,  of  Whitehaven,  volunteer  under 


His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
book  is  now  rare,  and  is  interesting  for  its  local 
descriptions.  For  insUince,  Liverpool,  or  Lirpool,  is 
described  as  "  not  a  very  ancient  town,  but  is  very 
neat  and  populous,  the  people  very  polite,  courteous, 
and  well  bred."  Pr«v-ton,  or  Priests'  Town,  we  are 
informed,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  retirements  in 
England.  Wigan  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  rise 
of  a  rivulet,  called  the  Dugless.  Macclesfield,  or  Max- 
field,  "  has  several  good  inns,  of  which  the  Angel  is 
the  best  for  good  ontertiiiumont  and  civil  usage :" 
and  Stockport,  by  some  called  Stop  lord,  being  a 
market  town  on  the  edge  of  Cheshire,  noted  for  its 
silk  mills,  and  a  very  anciont  church.  H. 


Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Hedduix  — Iabt  III, 

l.\o.8Ji  «d3.— Ju.>  aa  A.i^ua.  u.) 
[894.]  And  the  said  Defendants  furt  .er  say  that 
they  conceive  the  said  Place  of  Laud  nad  other  the 
Premises  in  the  said  Grant  and  Confiriuation  granted 
do  contain  about  five  acres  of  Land  at  seven  yards  to 
the  pole  And  that  the  Mill  and  Messua-o  in  the  Bill 
mentioned  stand  upon  the  same  and  that  13s  4d  a 
year  being  tlie  rent  reserved  was  a  full  Rack  Rent  for 
thu  samd  at  the  Time  of  the  Cir.iut  But  they  conceive 
that  the  Mill  and  Premises  now  are  and  for  many 
years  last  Past  have  been  worth  301  per  annum  which 
the  said  Defendant  Robert  Hide  the  Elder  saith  is  one 
reason  wherefore  he  took  advantage  of  the  Forfeiture 
And  that  another  Cause  of  his  entry  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  Forfeiture  was  for  the  said  complainant  or 
some  of  his  Tenants  and  Servants  had  of  late  raised 
their  wear  higher  then  formerly  by  half  a  yard  where- 
by the  Lands  of  the  said  Defendant  and  his  Tenants 
and  Neighbours  are  often  overilo>vod  more  than 
formerly  And  the  Defendant  Robert  Hyde  the  elder 
hath  thereby  lost  near  a  statute  aa-o  of  rich  Land  and 
sayth  tliat  if  the  said  Plaintiff  and  his  Ancestors  have 
enjoyed  the  same  Premises  ever  since  the  first  Grant 
it  hath  been  at  easy  rates  and  the  said  Plaintiff  may 
now  be  content  either  to  agree  with  the  said  Defendant 
Hyde  for  a  greater  or  more  proportionable  Rent  or 
else  suffer  him  the  said  Defendant  to  hold  the  same 
being  now  Forfeited  without  disturbance  according 
to  the  Deeds  And  the  said  Defendamt  Robert  Hide  the 
elder  confesseth  that  he  hath  waited  for  the  Rent  on 
the  Land  in  case  default  of  payment  were  made  And 
that  it  hath  bean  his  intention  for  some  years  past  to 
take  advantage  of  the  forfeiture  if  default  of  poymcnt 
were  made  for  the  Reasons  aforcfaid  (That  iitosay) 
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for  tliat  the  Premises  were  held  at  small  rates  and  the 
said  Defendants  and  his  Neighbours  had  sustained  loss 
by  the  Plaintiffs  Ileighting  the  wear  And  it  was  con- 
ditioned by  the  Grant  that  in  default  of  payment  of 
the  said  Rent  tlie  said  Defendant  and  his  Ancestors 
should  re-enter  into  the  Premises  and  enjoy  the  same 
And  the  said  Defendant  and  Robert   Hide  the  elder 
doth  deny  the  bioRch  of  any  promise  made  unto  the 
said  William  Jitopford  and  setteth  forth  the  entry  by 
him  made  upon  the  14  day  of  July  1656  into  the 
Premises  and  the  demand  of  the  Rent   and  conlesseth 
that  the  other  Dofcadauts  were  with  him  to   bear 
witness  And  doth  also  set  forth  that  upon  the  five  and 
Tvirentieth  day  of  July  1656  aforesaid  he  entered  upon 
the  Premises  and  demanded  possession  of  tlie  bald 
mill  and  mes&uages  for  nonpayment  of  the  Rent  and 
saith  th.it  by  force  of  such  entry  he  became  seized  of 
the  Premises  in  Fee  and  ought  to  enjoy  the  same  And 
confesseth  ihe  locliing  up  of  the  Plaintiff's  Flood  Gates 
and  Fenders  and  confesscth  that  after  the  said  Stop- 
ford  had  re-entered  upon  him  he  sued  forth  an  origimil 
in  TrespJiss  and  Kjectmcut  as  is  set  forth  in  the   Bill 
and  settetii  fortli  the  proceeding  thereupon  to  be  as  in 
the  Bill  is  set  forth  And  all  the  said  Defendants  further 
say  that  the  said  entry  was  made  in  a  peaceable  and 
quiet  manner  and  the  said  rent  was  Demanded  with 
an  audable  voice  by  the  said  Robert  Hyde  the  elder  at 
several  places  of  the  Lands  in  question  and  that  all  the 
other  Defendants  (save  Thomiw  Crompton  who  was 
not  there;  came  w^ith  the  said  Defendant  Robert  Hide 
the  elder  as  witnesses  And  disclayme  all  Title  only 
the    said    James     Bobinson    claimeth      as     Lessee 
in     Ejectmcut     And      the      said      Robert      Hide 
the  elder  and  Robert  Hide  the  younger  further  say 
that  after  the  Rent  was  demanded  and  entry  by  them 
made  for  default  of  Payment  and  they  wore  returned 
home  the  said  William  Stopford  after  sunset  of  the 
said  14  day  of  July  (that  is  to  say)  at  Ten  of  the  Clock 
in  the  night  did  tender  to  the  said  Robert  Hide  the 
elder  some  money  which  ho  said  was  for  the6s8d 
then  unpaid  for  Midsummer  Rent  past  but  he  refused 
to  accept  it  because  it  was  not  logally  tendered  upon 
the  Promises  when  ho  demanded  it  nor  within  the 
Time  limitted  by  the  Law  And  saith  it  was  so  dark 
when  it  was  tendered  that  a  Man  could  not  see  to  tel  it 
without  a  candle  And  the  said  Defendants  deny  all 
confederacy    and  unlawful  practice  and  others  tlie 
matters  charged  against  them  in  the  said  Bill  other 
than  what  they  have  before  answered  and  deny  that 
thoy  have  any  Deeds  in  their  Hands  belonging  to  the 
said  Plaintiff  as  by  [their]    answer  (amongst  other 
tilings)  more  at  large  it  doth  and  may  appear  Unto 


whichanswer  the  said  Plaintiff  replied  And  the  sai^ 
Defendants  being  served  with  Process  of  Subpena  to 
Rejoin  atid  the  said  Case  being  at  Issue  Witnesses  were 
examined  on  both  sides  And  the  Depositions  of  the 
said  witnesses  being  published  The  said  cause  was  set 
down  to  be  heard  this  day  at  the  request  of  the  said 
Defendants  And  the  same  came  to  hearing  before  John 
Parker  and  Roger  Hill  two  of  the  Barons  of  this 
Honourable  Court. 


[895.]    I  send  the  following  extracts  in  relation  to 
Sir  £.  Coke :— "  Indenture  dated  3rd  March  14th  James 
1st  Between  Sir  Edwrd  Coke  of  Stoke  in  the  countie 
of  Buck  Knight  and  Dionise  Johnson  alias  Beacom  of 
Heaton  upon  Haughlield  in  Com.  L\nc.  Husbandman. 
Wittnesseth  that  Whereas  Alexander  Redich  of  New- 
hall  in  the  countie  of  Derbie  Esq  nowe  deceaaod  by 
one  indenture  bearing  the  10  Aprill  in  the  Eleventh 
year  of  the  present  King's  raigne  between   him  the 
said  Alexander  Redich  of  the  one  pte  and  the  said 
Dionise  Johnson  al.    Beacom  of  the  other  pte  did  for 
Uie  consideracons  therein  expressed  graunt  bargaine 
alien  and  sell  unto  the  said  Dionise  Johnson  &c  &c  for 
ever  all  that  Cottage  &  garden  and  twentic  yards  of 
ground  at  the  west  end  of  the  said  Cottage  wch  was 
mearod  and  staked  forth  by  and  wth  the  consent  of 
Ridiard  Baguley  of  HeatOB  upon  Haughfield  and  the 
said  Dionise  Johnson  situate  lyeing  and  being  uppon 
a  pecco  of  waste  ground  or  comon  called  the  Newland 
in   Heaton  uppon  Haugfield     Now   this    Indenture 
wittnesseth  that  the  said  Sr  Edward  Coke  for  the 
further  and  better  assuring  and  conveying  of  the 
above  Cottage  and  ground  hath  at  the  special  request 
of  the  said  Dionise  Johnson  Released  and  quit  claimed 
unto  the  said  Dionise  All  Right  and  title  to  the  said 
Cottageandground  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  Cokb." 
"Indenture  dated  2S    Sep.   1694.       Lease  from  Sir 
Edward  Coke  of  L'vngford  Co.  Derby  Bart,  of  a  farm 
in  crumpsal  to  James  Pendleton  in  consideracon  of 
the  sum  of  thirty  eight  pounds  for  the  term  of  21 
years  paying  yearly  the  rent  of  £12  13  4  And  likewise 
the  f ui-ther  rent  or  sum  of  three  pounds  for  every  acre 
which  the  said  James  Pendleton  shall  plow  over  and 
above  number  of  five  acres  for  three  of  the  last  years 
of  the  said  terme  of  21  years  the  special  Lycenco  and 
consent  of  the  said  Sr  Edward  first  had  and  obt^iined 
in  writing.  And  further  that  the  said  James  Pendleton 
shall  during  every  year  of  tlie  said  torme  plant  five 
good  plants  of  Oke  ash  or  elm  and  ^en  more  stakes  or 
bouglis  of  Poplars.  J.  Owen. 
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A  Chbshibe  Eccentric. 
(Nu.  882.) 

[890.]  Some  men  are  possessed  with  strange  hallu- 
cinations. One  of  this  character  once  resided  at  an 
oat-of-tlie-way  old-world  nook,  known  as  Ringway 
Outwood,  in  Cheshire.  In  his  "  Memoirs,"  Hulbert 
records  some  of  the  eccentric  doings  o!  a  gentleman 
named  Mois.  It  appears  he  must  have  been  a  misan- 
thrope, for  the  pui'poie  of  "  making  up  for  want  of 
society "  he  made  seroral  wax  figures,  which  were 
elegantly  and  fashionably  attired,  one  of  which  he 
called  Mrs  Moss,  and  at  dinner  she  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  the  other  ligaros  being  guests. 
After  dinner  they  were  seated  opposite  the  window, 
as  if  observing  the  passers-by,  and  many  a  country- 
man's bow  did  these  ladies  receive,  with  which  Mr 
Moss  was  greatly  delighted.  Is  anything  further 
known,  for  it  is  not  everyone  who  can  indulge  in  these 
kinds  of  eccentricities  ?  D.  G. 

George  XiCHor^ON. 
(No.  875.    Jul>  2i.) 

[897.]  Tliose  wiio  liavo  seen  penny  Banyans  and 
shilling  Shakespeares  may  have  some  knowledge  of 
George  Nicholson.  He  has  been  called  the  fatlior  of 
cheap  literature.  Born  at  Bradford,  in  Yorkslure,  in 
1760,  and  having  loarnoil  tlie  business  of  a  printer, 
he  gave  his  attention  to  the  printing  and  clieapenitig 
of  books.  He  introduced  the  practise  of  producing 
pocket  volumes.  Ha  was  the  publisher  of  the 
"  Literary  Miscellany,"  cantaining  some  of  the  gems 
of  English  literature.  He  publislied  a  large  number 
of  books.  Ho  resided  suocessively  at  Manchester, 
Ploughnill,  and  Stourbridge,  and  died  at  the  last- 
named  place  on  the  1st  of  November,  1825,  aged  65 
years.  "  He  possessed,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Gentle- 
man':) Mayazine,  **  in  an  eminent  degree,  strength  of 
intellect,  with  universal  benevolence  and  undeviating 
upright  ne.s3  of  conduct."  These  are  all  the  particu- 
ars  I  can  gather,  and,  as  regards  the  latter  part  of 
the  query,  I  am  quite  in  the  dark  I  may  add  I  have 
a  long  list  of  works  which  he  issued,  some  of  which 
are  of  a  most  interesting  character.  Complete  sets  of 
his  works  have  now  become  very  scarce,  and  are 
highly  prized  by  collectors.  E.  H. 

Obigix  of  Lines. 

(N0.88P.    Aug.  5) 

[698.]    The  following  is  the  verse  asked  for  in  last 

week's  Notes  and  Queries :—    . 

Ma  thi'w,  M  irir,  Luke  and  John, 
Xless  the  l>e  1 1  h  it  I  Uj  nn ; 
Foiir  oaruont  to  uiy  bid 
Four  HUg  \i  ri>nn<l  no  heid, 
0<>d  witbia  and  v^mI  without, 
l;ledssd  Joiua  oil  about. 


The  above  is  one  of  those  quaint  sixteenth  century 
prayers  taught  when  Roman  Catholicism  was  tlio  ac- 
cepted religion  of  the  country,  and  contains  a  distinct 
appeal  to  certain  saints  for  their  intercession  with  God 
on  the  child's  behalf.  It  is  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  fact  that  at  that  time  beds  were  in  use 
having  carved  effigies  of  angels  on  e»ich  post. 

Stockport.  VV'AJUiEX-BOLKELEY. 

Manchester  Alchemy. 
(No.8('6  Ju7ai2) 
[899.]  On  referring  to  "  Adam  Clark's  Life  and 
Labours,"  2nd  Ed.,  1842,  p.  46-7,  there  are  some  curious 
passages,  which  seem  to  indic?ite  that  l;o  had  really 
bestowed  some  attention  to  alciiemy.  It  is  pretty 
clear  that  during  a  lapse  of  some  years  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  con-esponding  with  a  Mr  Hand,  who  seems  to 
have  been  an  adept  in  this  \7ondcrful  an- 1  fascinating 
pursuit.  This  gentleman,  in  ono  of  i.Is  letters  to 
Adam  Clark,  gives  a  very  curioas  acc:)unt  of  his 
dealings  with  a  mysterious  personage,  wiio  performed 
most  extr.ior  Jinary  things  in  tlie  alchum.cal  lino,  and 
he  olTored  to  disclose  his  secret  to  Mr  H.  under  certain 
conditions;  in  fact,  the  whole  has  a  ^trjiig  savour  of 
a  wicked  compact  in  which  the  lather  of  all  evil 
pliyjaconsplcuouipart.  Mr  Hind  frequently  asks 
Dr.  Clariv  if  he  has  ^ieen  a  Muichester  gentleman, 
who,  OS  he li;is heard,  was  in  possession  oithe art, and 
beg.*  when  he  sees  him  ho  will  prevail  with  him  to 
help  a  distressed  brother.  This  science  wjis  always 
veiled  under  a  system  of  symboUsm,  most  difficult  to 
understand;  the  planets  rei)resented  certain  metals, 
and  the  ftxed  stars  other  bodies  which  were  then  con- 
sidered as  compounds,  and  not  entirely  elementary. 

E.  H. 

Bt   HdOK  OB  MY   CkOOK. 
(No.  891.     AuguH  6.) 

[900.]  I  would  say  that  the  correct  term  is,  «  By 
Hook  and  Cook,"  and  not  as  above.  It  h^is  reference 
to  a  very  old  custom,  which  allowed  the  poor  of  a 
manor  to  go  into  the  forests  to  get  wood.  What  tliey 
could  not  reach  they  might  pull  down  with  their 
crook.  The  area  on  which  this  privilege  was  allowed 
was  dL'fined  by  boundary  stones,  beyond  which  the 
»* hook  and  crook"  folk  might  not  pass,  which  stones 
exist  still  in  many  places.  Nemo. 

Fudge. 
(No.  886.    AaguatS.) 

[901.]  This  is  a  curious  word,  having  a  positive 
personality  underlying  it.  Such  at  least  it  is  if 
DisraeU's  account  of  it  be  authentic.  He  quotes  from 
a  very  old  pamphlet,  entitled  "Remirlcs  upon  the 
Navy,"  wherein  the  author  says,  "  There  was  in  our 
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time  oae  Capiain  FuJgc,  commander  of  a  mei*cbant- 
maiiy  who,  upon  his  return  from  a  voyage,  how  ili- 
frauwht  soever  his  ship  wa?,  always  brought  home 
his  owner  a  good  crop  of  Ua ;  so  much  that  now, 
aboard  ship,  the  sailors,  when  they  hear  a  great  lie 
told,  cry  out,  *You  fUvlgc  it'."  The  bliip  was  the 
Black  Ea;^lc,  and  tho  timts  of  Charles  11. 

Stockport.,  \\'AlliiEN-BuLKELXl\ 


:uerics- 

[902.]  TiroiSAS  lliLL. — In  an  old  magazine  for 
Miirci),  lbJ4,  tliero  is  a  record  of  tho  death 
of  a  veteran  in  humble  life,  but  the  month 
is  not  given,  tho  document  being  incomplete. 
It  is  as  foUvjWa  :  —  •*  Died,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  Th')in:ia  Hill,  servant  to  William  liroome,  Ksq., 
of  Didbbuiy.  This  miin  had  not  only  been  in  the 
servicu  of  ins  late  Majesty  many  years  as  a  soldier,  but 
was  the  hrst  who  seized  the  encmie's  colours  at  tlio 
taking  of  Minurica.  He  has  laithf  ully  served  his  lata 
master  and  his  family  foi*  50  ye  irs.''  Can  any  of  our 
local antiiiuaii.iaT  ur  pedigree  couipilerssay  if  he  was 
related  to  Enoch  Uiil,  a  private  in  the  Stockport  Volun- 
teers, wlio  on  the  -1st  of  Febraary,  17i>i),  in  tho  36th 
3'e.ir  of  hi.-  igv,  was  killed  in  the  ranks,  by  tJie  burst- 


in''  of  a  inu^skut  ? 


K.  H. 


i^JS.]  Ancikn'i  Cjiksiiiiie  Ballads. — The  following 
is  culiud  from  the  "  Lnivrrsal  Songster,"  volume  I, 
page  1*3,  illustrated  by  (Jr.  and  li.  Cruiksliank,  and  is 
not  iiuladedin  Major  Lj^ii's  collection : — 

I M  CiuH  tr  IDA  u  tLu'u  iiv6i  a  lad, 

<k.b  iiiuu^  liiia  iheiu  bo; 
Hi  wud  a  buxuia  boy  a  uaJ, 

AHd  luYed  i  Liir  lud^e. 
lit)  vkiMa  s>eivia^  luii'i  by  trale, 

But  lue^ica«  Mas  hx*  d<iom  ; 
llv  I  vea  the  ini'iirLaii  u  jt  tUv  miii, 

Wh  ch  bxuu^lii  hiiu  t )  hU  tomu ; 
Yuu  iia^aw  Iihvu  hu<ird  luiM  IjSk.x  *  groaua, 

lull  butely  did  hd  hiLUit ; 
ii<:r  ciuei  h.«(t  H  limy  broke  Md  bouis, 

iifcr  •ruui  e>cK  Li;»  h«ati. 

Is  anything  known  as  to  who  this  story  refers  ? 

K.  H. 

[1X)4.]  Ralph  Cautledoe. — A  man  named  Italph 
Cartledge,  born  in  Stockport  in  17Ul>,  and  died  in  1873, 
aged  1>4,  enlisted  in  the  Manchester  Volunteers,  l(Hth 
Regiment.  He  alwaj's  asserted  that  this  regiment 
when  formed  was  sent  to  Ireland,  and  at  Spike  Island 
its  members  were  forcibly  drafted  in  the  39th  Regiment 
of  Foot.  What  is  known  concerning  this  transaction  ? 

R.  0.  B. 

[905.]  Immense  Oak  at  Mauton,  in  Cheshire. — 
Sometime  about  1854  there  was  an  immense  oak  trea 
standing  near  this  village,  a  chapelry  in  tho  large  and 


ancient  parish  of  Prestbury,  about  three  miles  distant 
from  Congleton.  It  was  not  far  from  the  little 
antique  chapel,  built  of  timber  and  plastered,  which  I 
learn  has  been  carefully  and  judiciously  restored. 
The  tree  was  tlien  going  to  decay  very  rapidly,  and 
was  used  as  a  pigstye.  Tho  Marton  Oak  iiad  a  cir- 
cumference at  tiie  root  of  58  feet ;  at  a  yard  from  the 
ground,  of  47  feet ;  and  of  five  feet  from  it,  42  feet; 
the  girth  of  the  largest  limb  was  11  feet  six  inches, 
and  liie  diameter  ot  tho  hollow  inside,  five  feet.  It  is 
very  remarkable  no  mention  is  mude  of  it  in  anti- 
quarian notices  of  Cheshire,  and  it  seems  a  most  sur- 
prising thing  that  the  existence  of  this  enormous  tree 
was  not  more  generally  known.  Even  Ormerod  makes 
no  mention  of  it  in  his  **  Chesliire"  as  far  as  I  can 
remember.  1  shull  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  still 
exists,  and  whotlier  there  are  any  pictures  of  it  to  be 
had.  H.N. 

[DOo.J  Xewton's  Whim,  Stockport. — This  place  is 
a  pile  of  cottage  property  at  the  emd  of  Stewart-street, 
Ueaton  Norris,  near  its  junction  witli  ilatton-street, 
Ueaton  Korris.  It  is  well  known  to  some  that  a  man 
named  John  Newton  creeled  this  property,  but  few 
are  aware,  although  of  an  cccentx'ic  turn  of  mind,  he 
was  remarkably  clever  and  fertile  in  mechanical  con- 
trivances. Tiie  houses  have  nothing  attractive  about 
tliom ;  but  the  fact  of  his  being  a  genius  caused  many 
to  a.ssociate  with  hiiu.  He  was  also  an  antiquarian, and 
collected  some  valuable  reUcs  of  antiquity.  On  seeing 
an  old  iron  clie&t,  now  in  my  possession,  with  a  pon- 
derous lock  in  the  lid,  which  slioots  a  number  of  bolts 
under  a  ridge  round  tho  sides,  the  key  of  wliich  bad 
been  lost  for  years,  ho  made  a  key  to  work  them. 
Before  his  death  he  made  a  coffin  with  a  spring  hd 
much  on  the  baine  principle,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
resurrectionists  from  getting  him,  in  which  he  was 
placed  after  death,  a<'cording  to  his  own  recjuest. 
This  was  euclot>ea  in  a  stone  coffin  on  tiie  same 
princiijle,  in  which  ho  was  interred.  Many 
humorous  anecdotes  axo  related  of  him,  his  acquain- 
tance with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  giving 
him  a  knowledge  of  characters  in  the  adjacent  towns 
and  villages  which  lew  possessed.  Any  fuilhor  ac- 
count of  him  would  be  of  interest.  E.H. 

[907.]  CouuTS  OF  AttBiTRATioN. — The  Ancient 
Courts  of  Arbitration  in  Derbyshiro.  What  is  known 
concerning  them  ?  R.O.B. 

[908.]  Clowes. — Some  years  ago  a  family  named 
Clowes  resided  in  Stockport,  and  filled  an  important 
office  in  tho  town.  Any  particulars  concerning  them 
would  be  acceptable.  R.O.B. 
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[900.]  Parish  Chest,  Ltndow.— There  is,  I  believe, 
an  old  Parish  Chest,  in  the  Lindow  Workhouse,  which 
must  contain  many  old  documents  of  interest  to  the 
antiquary.  I  have  no  doubt  that  fie  trustees  would 
allow  any  respectable  person  to  overhaul  it  for 
literary  purposes.  Is  there  no  one  among  your 
numerous  correspoadents  that  could  do  this,  for  pub- 
lication in  your  paper  ?  I  should  take  a  great  pleasure 
in  doing  it  if  I  was  near  enough,  and  had  time  at  my 
command ;  as  it  is,  I  cannot.  I  hopo  some  person  of 
suitable  tastes  will  **  tackle"  this  old  chest,  and 
thereby  "  glean  a  few  handfulls  after  time." 

W.  NOHBUET. 

Leigh,  Lancashire,  August  1st,  1882. 


I 


ICossiKi. — xtoasini  me  composer  usea  to  Bet  lo 
work  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  risen 
at  nine.  His  toilet  took  half  un  hour,  his  break- 
fast, houte-gossip,  &c.,  another  half  hour;  then  he 
took  his  pen  and  wrote  oontinuousiy.  From  ten  to 
twelve,  while  he  wrote,  numbers  ot  people  came, 
iome  with  lelters  of  introduction  or  old  f  needs,  and 
■o  on.  He  waa  very  ^lad  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  talented  young  artists ;  he  received  them  with 
immense  kindness,  giving  them  advice  and  some- 
times letters.  But  what  he  absolutely  hated,  says 
a  writer  in  Tumpte  Bar^  was  to  be  stared  at  as  one 
of  the  sights  of  Paris.  Once  his  old  friend  Caraifa 
came  and  told  him,  **  There  is  a  Bussian  princess 
on  the  Boulevard  who  waited  two  hours  yesterday 
to  see  you  pass ;  she  wants  much  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  What  shall  I  tell  herP"  <*  Tell 
her,"  said  Rossini,  **that  I  am  excessively  fond  of 
asparagus.  6he  need  only  go  to  Potel  et  Chabot 
and  buy  the  finebt  bunch  she  can  get,  and  bring  it 
here.  £  shall  then  get  up,  and,  after  she  has  well 
inspf oted  me  in  front,  I  shall  turn  round,  and  she 
can  complete  her  iuHpection  by  taking  the  other 
view  too,  and  then  she  may  so."  He  was  rather 
fond  not  only  of  asparagus,  but  of  anything  good 
to  eat ;  and  whenever  he  was  sent  some  delicacy  in 
that  line,  he  enjoyed  it  in  advance  by  unpacking 
it  himself.  His  visitors  gone  or  not  gone  at  twelve, 
lie  put  on  his  wig,  which  until  then  lay  quietly  on 
the  table,  his  bald  head  being  covered  with  a  towel 
for  the  time  being;  then  he  dressed,  and  by  ono 
o'clock  every  day  he  was  out.  He  hailed  the  firat 
cabman  he  met  and  asked  him,  '*Are  yoar  horses 
tired  P  "  When  the  unfortunate  driver  said,  **  No 
monsieur,"  he  never  took  him;  he  would  never 
trust  himself  to  other  but  tired  horses,  and  during 
all  his  life  never  had  he  entered  a  rail  way -carriage. 
Then  he  nsnally  drove  to  the  Palais-Royal,  in  the 
Utter  days  to  the  Passage  de  POpem,  and  walked 
op  and  down  in  the  shaded  galleries,  meeting  a 
Dumber  of  friends  and  hearing  with  great  interest 
Hi  the  newest  gossip  about  singers,  composers,  and 
>peratio  ohat  in  generaL 


Saturday,  August  19th,  1882. 


A  Curious  Custom. 
[910.]     The  following  relic  of  ancient  custom  is 
from  Cassell's  CHd  and  JS^ew  London :— "  Previously  to 
the  year  1859,  when  it  was  discontinued,  a  curious 
ancient  tenure  custom  had  been  for  centuries  per- 
formed, on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of   the 
sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex  in   the  Court  of 
Exchequer.       After  the  ceremony  of   presentation, 
proclamation  was  made  by  the  Crier  of  the  Court  for 
the  service  as  follows : — *  Oyez  !  oyez  !  oyez !  Tenants 
and  occupiers  of  a  piece  of  waste  ground  called  '  The 
Moors,*  in  the  county  of  Salop,  come  forth  and  do 
your  service,  upon  pain  and  peril  that  sh:dl  fall  there- 
on ! '    The  senior  alderman  bolow  tlid  chair  then  cut 
one  fagot  (small  twigs)  with  a  hatchet,  and  another 
with  a  billhook !    The  Crier  then  make  this  proclama- 
tion:— ^*Oyez!  oyez!  oyez!      Tenants  and  occupiers., 
of  a  certain  tenement  called  *  The  Forge,'  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
come  forth  and  do  your  service.*    The  alderman  then 
counted  certain   horseshoes  and   hobnails,  and  was 
questioned   by  the  Queen's  Remembrancer  thus: — 
•  How  many  have  you  ? '   *  Six  shoes.*  Then  the  alder- 
man coimted  the  nails.      *How  many  have  you?* 
Sixty-one  nails — ^good  number.*  And  so  the  ceremony 
ended.*'  Ed. 

CuBions  Epitaphs. 
[911.]  The  following  epitaph  records  the  death  of 
a  fiddler,  who  appears  to  have  been  so  much  attached 
to  his  v^ife  that  upon  the  day  of  her  death  he,  too, 
yielded  to  the  grim  tyrant.  Of  this  pair,  who  were 
buried  in  Flixton  Churchyard,  it  may  be  truly  said  : 
"In life  united, and  in  death  not  sundered.**  The 
inscription  is  as  follows :—"  To  tlie  memory  of  John 
Booth,  of  Flixton,  wh©  died  16th  March,  1778,  aged 
43  years ;  on  the  same  day,  and  within  a  few  hours  of 
the  death  of  his  wife  Hannah,  and  was  buried  with 
him  in  the  same  grave,  leaving  seven  children  behind 

them.*' 

Beadar,  have  patittDoe,  for  a  Homeut  Stay, 
Nor  prQdg«  the  Tribnre  of  a  friendly  Usar, 

For  John,  who  onoe  made  all  our  Yillag«  gay, 
H«s  taken  up  his  Claj-o  'Id  lodging  here. 

Bii8p«nded  now  his  fiddle  lies  asleep 
That  ODoe  with  MuHick  ai'd  to  eharm  the  Ear, 

Kot  for  hl8  Hannah  lonfr  reeerr'd  to  weep, 
John  yielda  to  t^%o  «ith  his  oompauion  dear. 

So  ien<1erly  he  loved  hb  dearer  pari. 

His  fondne»e  ooald  n<  t  bear  a  stay  behind : 
And  Death  thro'  lUndneu  eeemM  to  throw  the  dart 

To  ease  hia  sorrow,  a«  he  knew  his  mind. 
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lu  cheerfQl  Labtiun  atl  th«ir  time  they  ^pont, 
Ihelr  hApp7  LiTw  in  i  en«;th  of  Days  acqaiied ; 

Bat  Hand'in-HAi.d  to  Nft'ort'd  Ood  ihoy  w«Qt, 
And  Joii  lay  duwn  to  tleep  whsa  klxoy  were  tlr'd. 

I  he  heleoks  of  this  faithful,  hone  t  pair 
one  Utile  Space  of  Mother  K  rth  ooniains. 

Let  £rt  ith  pxotoct  tbein  «ith  a  Mother's  care. 
And  Constant  Yerdaro  fgncQ  hur  tor  ber  yaina. 

The  Pier  gee  of  their  tenflor  lures  remiiin, 
For  seven  fine  children  blcM'd  their  finptial  state. 

Behold  them,  ueighbt  ursl  nor  behutd  In  vain, 
Bnt  heal  their  borrows  uLd  their  kst  i£stute. 

T.  T. 


The  following  are  a  number  of  monumental  in- 
scriptions which  I  have  culled  from  various  sources, 
and  which  may  prove  of  interest  te  churchyard 
gleaners : — 

An  Old  Maid  a  Epitaph. 

Beneath  this  sileut  stune  is  laid, 
Anoiay  antiquated  mai^, 
"Who  fmm  h«r  oracile  talked  till  death, 
And  n«t'tr  before  ws  out  of  breath. 

On  General  Wolfe,  at  Westerham,  Kent,  where  he 
was  bom,  1727 : 

Whi^e  George  in  lormw  bovs  his  InnreU'd  hcad^ 
And  bids  the  artiRt  ^raoo  iha  soldier  dead. 
We  raise  no  sculptnr'd  trophy  to  thy  uame 
Bravu  youth  I  tLo  fairest  in  the  lists  of  fiune. 
Frond  t  f  tby  birth,  «e  bnast  th'  ausplcioos  year 
Btroolc  »ith  thy  fall,  we  shed  the  geu'ral  tear; 
With  humble  grief  insoribe  one  heartless  Htone, 
And  from  thy.  matchless  honour  date  our  own. 

The  following  epitaph  is  in  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Milk-street.  On  Sir  William  Stono's  Knight.  Free  of 
the  Cloth-workers,  and  Turkey  Companies,  sometime 
Alderman  of  London,  who  died  1609,  aged  63  years : 

As  the  earth  the  earth  doth  cover, 

So  under  this  sioue  lies  another, 

Sir  William  Stone ;  who  long  dcoeaii'd 

Bre  the  world's  Ioto  him  released. 

So  much  it  lov'd  him ;  fur  they  say 

He  answei'd  Death  before  his  day ; 

Bat  'tis  not  so,  for  he  was  sought 

Of  oae  that  both  him  made  and  tK>nght. 

Here  likewise  lies,  inhumed  in  one  bed, 
Dame  Barbara,  the  weil-beloved  wife 

Of  this  remember'd  knight,  whose  souls  are  fled 
From  this  dim  vale  tu  everlasting  life. 

On  a  Mr  John  Sullen : 

Here  lies  John  Sullen,  and  It  is  God^s  will, 
He  that  wa«  sullen  shall  be  sullen  still; 
He  still  is  sullen,  It  the  truth  ye  seek, 
Knuck  ontil  doomsday,  Sulleu  will  not  speak 

In  St.  Alban's,  Wood-street : 

What ,  is  she  dead  ?    Doth  he  survive  ? 
No ;  both  are  dead,  and  both  alive  i 
She  lives,  he's  dead,  by  love  though  gzleving, 
In  him  for  her,  yet  dead,  yet  living ; 
Both  dead  uid  living ;  tben  what  Is  gone  ? 
One  half  of  both,  not  anyone ; 
One  mind,  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  grave. 
In  life,  in  death  they  had,  and  still  they  have. 
Amor  eon  J  oralis  SBtoznee. 
Anne  Oibeon,  died  29  Deo.,  1611. 


Wilmslow. 


J.  G. 


Badoeb.  OB  Boson. 
[912.]  In  ancient  times  rewards  were  frequenlty 
paid  for  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals,  hence  we 
find  some  curious  entries  in  the  churchwardens*  ac- 
counts of  the  parish  church  of  Stockport.  Mr  Hegin- 
botham,  in  Part  III.  of  "Stockport  Ancient  and 
Modern,"  page  269,  hda  collected  the  following :— 

£    8.    d. 
1683.    Paid  for  7  foxes'  heads,  four  shillings 
into  Marple,  and  three  shillings  into 
Brinnington,   to   Thomas   Robinson 

and  Peter  Sidebotham 00  07  00 

1696.    Pd.  to  Peter  Vickerstaff  for  6  urchins  00  00  10 

Wm.  Clarkson,  for  4  hedgehosfga 00  00  08 

Mr  Hoult,  for  a  bosson's  head 00  01  00 

1700.    Paid  for  two  moulds  00  00  01 

Paid  for  a  badger's  head 00  01  00 

1706.    Paid  for  3  ravens 00  00  03 

1716.  Amt.  6,  pd.  for  two  bosante'  heads  ...  00  02  00 
Bawson,  Bawsin,  or  Boson,  was  what  we  call  a  badger. 
SeeEgerton  Leigh's  "  Cheshire  Glossary,"  Bosson,  a 
badger,  Wright's  dictionary  of  provincial  English. 
Tlie  Lancashire  Dialect  Glossary  Committee  favoured 
Mr  Booker  with  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  the 
word  and  its  various  spellings  and  pronunciation, 
which  would  be  useless  here  except  the  following 
short  passage: — "Bosone,  or  boson,  is  one  of  the 
many  words  applied  to  tlie  badger.  It  occurs  in  old 
English  literature,  where  it  is  variously  spelt  bawsene, 
bansenez  (plural),  bancines  (plural),  bawston  (plural), 
andbawsone.  I  well  remember  old  John  Newton  and 
my  father  going  out  together  mole-catching  in  the 
Whitcfields  in  1832,  or  thereabouts.  My  friend,  Mr 
Owen,  has  rescued  from  oblivion  an  entry  in  the 
churchwardens'  accoimts  of  the  parish  of  Rostherne, 
which  he  gives  as  follows;— "1673.  Payd  for  Maulpp 
taken— 38  in  Rothstone,  79  in  High  Leigh,  63  in  Over 
Tabley ;  for  every  Maipe  Id ;  the  whole  number,  180, 
15s."  The  animal  referred  to  under  this  very  out- 
landish-looking word  in  the  accounts  of  Cheshire 
churchwardens  will  be  the  mole,  which  is  still  in  the 
northern  counties  popularly  designated  a  "  mouldy- 
warp,"  or  **mouldiwarp;"  by  some  it  is  called 
"moodywarp."  E.  H 


Stockfobt  Streets  and  theib  AMnaTnTiES. 
(No8.  57a,  678,  687.  Oct.  16,  Dee.  18,  Jan.  14,  Jan.  27  ) 
[913]  There  are  a  few  other  former  residents  in 
Great  Underbank  which  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed' 
In  1825-6,  there  lived  at  No.  7,  Great  Underbanki 
Isaac  Holme  and  Son,  perfumers,  who  is  remembered 
as  a  very  nice  venerable-looking  old  gentleman  in 
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1832.  He  continued  there  some  time  after  this.  He 
is  mentioned  in  the  Directory  for  1836,  also  1848,  soon 
after  which  it  is  premised  he  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  we  find 
carrying  on  business  in  1841  as  a  hairdresser  in  King- 
street  West,  but  he  must  have  come  back  to  the  old 
place  of  business  in  Great  Undcrbank,  as  in  1848  we 
find  him  located  there.  In  1851  the  name  disappears 
entirely  from  the  Directory.  Thus  we  have  seen  the 
Holmes  aie  an  old  family  in  the  town,  and  we  may 
say  the  son  of  Mr  Isaac  Holme,  jun.,  Mr  Edward 
Holme,  was  appointed  as  successor  to  Mr  Ralph  Old- 
ham and  he  continued  in  that  office  until  recently 
as  postmaster.  A  special  notice  of  the  Post  Office 
will  be  given  on  a  future  occasion.  E.  H. 

Rent  Roll  op  Dukinheld  in  1717. 
[914.]  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  document  in 
the  possession  of  Mr  J.  H.  Burton,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  being  a  copy  of  the  rent-roll  of  Dukinfield  in 
the  year  1717.  It  is  written  upon  a  slip  of  veUum, 
about  14  inches  long  and  five  inches  wide. 

Abnhara  Ogden.  John  Cheetbam. 

Juan  Wild,  for  T*;loni  John  KcImH. 

Charges  ThoniUsy.  Jo)m  Piatt. 

Charle«  Thomilty,  for  J.  Hey.  Jtishna  Cheetham. 


Daniel  Hor»t,8en. 

DuiielHnrpt.Jiin. 

FlizAbeh  Knyie. 

Edward  Ooke. 

El'en  r.ntixlej 

"BMea  LeiRh  and  Lainfll. 

Qv»Tg9  iJooth. 

Henrj  G  <oke. 

John  Orime. 

James  Htrzop. 

James  }ie8wiok. 

James  Wyld. 

John  stansfield. 

Jane  B<jM, 

John  Copa. 

John  Scorer. 

John  Chadwiek. 

John  Harrop,  ooaohman. 

John  BBrdsIay. 

'John  Vooley. 

John  Booth. 

John  Lyne. 

John  Bntterworth. 

John  Newton. 

John  Bmckahaw. 


JnBf>ph  Bnrg*»s:*. 

Mnry  Hyde. 

Mtb'hew  feinborton. 

Mary  Gee. 

J<-<ua  hjoi  JaLe-i. 

Ann  Harrop. 

John  Hanop. 

Thi>miis  Harrop. 

Nathan  Brnekshav. 

Jamei  an«;  Biohaid  Stansfie'd. 

Bohort  Statiafluld. 

Bob-rt  Frank*. 

S«moel  Nigham. 

Riraeon  Andrew. 

Bobert  Bobiniion. 

'J  homaa  Boawiok. 

'^'iiiiain  Fidler. 

William  Criftbtree. 

WiUiam  GarMide. 

WilllHm  Nifolsnn. 

Jvdith  Dnkinfleld. 

J*>bn  Wagatafle. 

John  C'ongh. 

Dit«  iel  Barda^y. 

\Sitlow  Lilly. 


John  Bteklcy. 

It  is  a  curious  and  noticeable  fact  that  the  highest 
item  for  rent  in  this  list  is  only  £1  5s  9d,  whilst  the 
lowest  is  the  modest  sum  of  4d,  from  Widow  Lilly. 
The  total  sum  amounted  to  a  little  over  £30.  It  is 
probable  it  would  now  have  to  be  multiplied  by  many 
hundreds  to  make  it  equal  to  the  present  revenue, 

G. 
Thb  Plaque  in  Stockport. 
[915.]      Mr  J.  A.  Picton   published  a  book  called 
**  Memorials  of  Liverpool/'  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Manchester  was  plague* 


stricken  in  1558,  in  proof  of  which  several  extracts 
are  given  from  the  corporation  records,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Stockport  could  not  entirely  escape. 
Mr  Heginbotham,    in   his   "  Stockport,  Ancient  ai^d 
Modern,"  page  258,  part  3,  remarks,  "  The  large  num- 
ber of  burials  registered  in  some  years  indicates  that 
Stockport  must    have  been  visited  on  several  occa- 
sions by  severe  attacks  of  the  plague.      Thus,  while 
only  56  deaths  are  recorded  for  the  year  1584,  75  for 
1693,  and  43  for  1594,  there  are  I4I  entered  for  1687» 
111  for  1588, 129  for  1591,  and  109  for  1592."      It  will 
be  seen  that  in  four  of  these  years  there  was  an  ex" 
cessive   mortality.         An    extract   or   two   from  a 
Chronology  of  Chester,  published  in  1787,  may  throw 
a  little  light  on  this  subject  as    regards  Cheslii re  :— 
"1507.    The  sweating  sickness  very  violent  this  year 
91  died  in  three  days."    "  1517.    The  plague  raged  so 
shockingly  that  the  streets  were  deserted,   and  grass 
grew  a  foot  high  at  the  Cross."    •*  1550.    This  year  a 
sweating  sickness  and  groat  death;  wheat  selling  at 
16s  a  bushel."    **  1602.      The  great  plague  began  tliis 
year  in     one   Glover's   house,   in   St.    John's  Lane. 
Cabins  were  built  for  the  infected  by  the  water  side." 
I  find  the  plague  visited  Manchester  in  1594,  and  the 
large  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  Stockport  in  that 
year,  151,  shows  we  mu.?t  have  been  visited  by  a 
similar  calamity.      Mancliester  was  again  visited  in 
1605    by     another     plague.       In     the     Stockport 
registers  51  deaths  are  recorded  as  being  the  zesultof 
the  plague,  between   the  9th  of   October,  1605,  and 
August  14th,  1606.    There  are  somo  curious  entries  in 
our  parish  registers  relating  to  this.    "  1605,  October, 
Bur.  Madd  Mary  was  buryed  the  9th,  of  the  plague." 
Several  other  records  might  be  produced  of  a  similar 
character.    In  the  year  1623  the  plague  was  prevalent 
throughout  the  county  of  Chester,  and  256  deaths  are 
entered  in  the  Stockport  Parish  Church  registers  as 
arising  from  the  plague.  E.  H. 

J.    Haborbaves,  the    Inventob   of   the  Spikniko 

Jenny. 

[916.]  It  has  been  asserted  that  J.  Hargreaves  was 
in  great  distress  during  his  sojourn  in  Nottingham. 
Ithas  been  ascertained  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
occupied  a  house  of  his  own,  situated  on  the  westerly 
side  of  Mill-street,just  opposite  to  his  factory.  His  part- 
ner, Mr  T.  James,  constantly  maintained  he  acquired 
property  from  the  business  before  his  death,  the 
widow  receiving  £400  which  was  left  to  the  childreug 
and  there  were  other  sums  which  Mr  Hargreaves  had 
saved.  He  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Mary's,  Nottingham,  but  no  stone  marks  the  spot; 
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buttliorois  an  entry  in    the  parish  register  of  his 
burial,  "In  April  1788, 22,  James  Hargreaves.*' 

E.H. 

Edwabd  Coke  of  Reddish. — Paht  IV. 
(Ko8.  83 ^  683,  894.) 

[917.]    Now  upon  full  and  deliberate  hearing  of  the 
said  cause  and  upon  opening  of  the  Plaintiff's  Bill  by 
Mr  Pedley  of  Counsel  wish  the  said  Plaintiff  and  upon 
further  Hearing  of  his  Highnes  Solicitor  General  Mr 
Archer  Mr  Turner    Mr   Atkins  and  Mr    Warren  of 
Counsel  for  the  Pliiintlff  and  upon  opening  the  said 
Defendants  answer  by  Mr  Hide  of  Counsel  with  the 
said  Defendants  and  of  further  hearing  of  Mr  Sargeant 
Majmard  Mr  Sarjeant  £arle  Mr  Li>tchmore  Attorney 
Goneral  of  the  Dutchy  and  of  the  said  Mr  Hide  of 
Counsel  with  the  said  Defendants  and  upon  reading 
of  Part  of  the  answer  of  the  said  Defendants  and  the 
Depositions  of  divers  witnesses  taken  in  this  cause 
The  Court  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  said  Plaintiff 
ought  to  be  relieved  against  the  said  pretended  for- 
feiture   And   therefore    it   is    this    Day     Ordered 
Adjudged  and  Decreed  that  the  said  Defendant  Robert 
Hyde  the  elder  shall  accept  of  the  arrear  of  Rent  due 
unto  him  for  the  Promises  occasioned  by  the  aforesaid 
protended  forfeiture  And  that  the  said  Plaintiff  Sir 
Edward  Coke  his  heirs  and  assigns  shall  be  and  are 
hereby  quiettod  settled  and  established  in  the  quiet 
and  peaceable  possession  of  the  said  Place  of  Land 
with  the  attachment  of  the  said  wear  and  the  reflux 
of  water  granted  unto  the  said  Ric}iard  of  Redich  by 
the  Defendant  Hyde's  ancestors  in  and  by  the  said  two 
several  Deeds  without  the  let  trouble  or  molestation 
of  the  said  Defendants  Robert  Hyde  the  elder  and 
Robert  Hyde  the  younger  or  of  any  the  other  Defen- 
dants or  of  them  or  any  of  their  Heirs  or  Assigns 
which  might  be  occationod  by  reason  of  the  said  De- 
fendants  entry  And    that  an    Injunction   shall  be 
awarded  under  the  seal  of  this  Court  directed  to  the 
said  Defendants  and  every  of  them  their  and  every  of 
them  their  Serjeants  at  Law  Councellors  Attorneys 
and  Solicitors  requiring  them  to  stay  and  surcease  all 
Suits  Actions  Bills  or  Plamts  now  begun  and  depend- 
ing or  hereafter  to  be  begun  had  or  moved  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Bench  or  elsewhere  in  any  other 
Court  at  the  Common  Law  against  the  said  Plaintiff 
Sur  Edward  Coke  or  the  said  William  Stopford  his 
Tenant  or  either  of  them  or  any  other  tlie  Tenants  or 
Assigns  of  the  said  Plaintiff  concerning  the  said  water 
Com  Mill  and  the  said  Messuages  Lands  and  Tene- 
ments with  the  appurtenances  in  Denton  within  the 
Township  of  Withington  in  the  said  county  of  Lan- 


caster or  the  said  one  place  of  land  the  ailachmenc  of 
the  wear  and  the  reflux  of  water  in  the    said  two 
Deeds  mentioned  or  any  part  of  them  for  or  by  reason 
of  any  forfeiture  heretofore  made  of  tiie  same  or  of 
the  said  Defendants  entry  therefore  into  the  same  or 
any  part  tharoof  or  for  any  Estate  or  Assurances  here- 
tofore made  by  the  said  Defendants  Robert  Hyde  the 
elder  and  Robert  Hyde  the  younger  at  or  since  the 
Time  of  their  said  Entry    And  it  is  further  Ordered 
and  Decreed  by  the  Court  that  the  said  Defendant 
Robert  Hyde  the  elder  and  also  the  said  Defendant 
Robert  Hyde  the  younger  (unto  whom  as  it  is  alledgod 
the  said  Robert  Hyde  the  elder  hath  conveyed  the 
same  Premises  since  his  said  entry  for  the  said  pre- 
tended forfeiture)  shall  forthwith  at  their  own  costs 
and  charges  reconvey  the  aforesaid  one  Place  of  Land 
the  attachment  of  the  wear  and  the  reflux  of  water 
so  granted  as  aforesaid  under  the  same  Ront  and  with 
the  same  covenants  as  were  contained  in   the  afore- 
said Conflrmation  in  November  in  the  one  and  Twen- 
tieth year  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  sixth  made 
by   the  said   Defendant's    Ancestors  unto    tho  said 
Richard  of  Reddich  one  of  the  said  Plaintiff's  Ances- 
tors and  also  with  a  covenant  in  the  said  Conveyance 
to  secure  the  said  Plaintiff  his  Heirs  and  Assigns  from 
all  incumbrances  that  shall  or  may  come  upon   the 
said  premises  by  reason  of  tho  entry  of  the  said  De- 
fendant Robert  Hyde  the  elder  or  by  any  act  or  thing 
done  committed  or  suffered  by  the  said  Defendants 
Robert  Hyde  tho  elder  or  Robert  Hyde  tho  younger 
or  either  of  them  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  reason- 
ably advised  by  the  Counsel  of  the  said  Plaintiff  And 
it  is  further  ordered  by  tlie  Court  that  the  said  Defen- 
dant Robert  Hyde  the  elder  shall  pay  unto  the  said 
Plaintiff  or  his  Assigns  so  much  for  costs  as  the  said 
Plaintiff  shall  make  oath  hath  been  expended  both  at 
Law  and  in  Equity  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  Entry 
of  the  aforesaid  Robert  Hyde  the  elder  into  the  afore- 
said Premises   And  lastly  for  as  much  as  the  said 
Plaintiff  hath  charged  tho  said  Defendant  Robert  Hyde 
tho  elder  with  detaining  of  divers  Deeds  belonging  to 
the  said  Plaintiff   and  the  said  Defendant   by  his 
.  answer  denieth  the  same    It   is  this    Day  further 
ordered  by  the  Court  that  the  said  Defendant  Robert 
Hyde  the  elder  (being  now  present  in  Court)  shall  be 
examined  before  one  of  the  Barons  of  this  Court  upon 
Interrogatories  to  be  exhibited  against  him  by  the 
said  Plaintiff  concerning  the  said  Deeds  Evidences  and 
Writings  belonging  to  the  said  Plaintiff  and  alledged 
to  be  detained  from  him  by  the  said  Defendant  and 
for  that  the  Plaintiff  setteth  forth  by  his  said  Bill  that 
he  hath  lost  the  original  antient  Deeds  concerning  the 
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Premises  It  is  further  ordered  by  the  Court  that  the 
said  Defendant  Robert  Hyde  the  elder  shall  permit  the 
said  Plaintiff  or  his  assigns  to  view  and  take  copies  of 
the  Counterparts  of  all  such  Deeds  and  Writings  as 
have  been  made  between  the  ancestors  of  the  said 
Plaintiff  concerning  the  said  place  of  Land  Attach- 
ment and  Reflux  of  water  which  now  remain  in  the 
bands  custody  or  possession  of  the  said  Defendant  as 
it  is  therein  contained  All  and  singular  which  at  the 
instance  and  request  of  our  beloved  Sir  Edward  Coke 
Baronet  the  aforesaid  Plaintiff  We  have  caused  here  to 
be  exemplified  under  the  Seale  of  our  Exchequer  In 
witness  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  Letters  to 
be  made  Patent  Witness  Pobert  Nicholas  at  West- 
minster the  12  Day  of  February  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1657  By  the  Record  aforesaid  and  by  the  Barons. 
— (Signed)  Bitbwell."  S.  F.  C. 

Quaint  Pbayer. 

(No.  839,  898.) 

[918.]    The  lines  are  :— 

Matthew,  Vark.  Luk<)  ami  John, 
Blf  88  tbe  be  I  that  I  )ie  on ; 
There  are  foar  cornem  round  my  bedl, 
At  eyery  oonier  angels  spread ; 
Obo  to  sing  and  one  to  itaj^ 
And  two  to  OAtry  my  gual  away. 

The  querist  is  right  in  her  coTijjcture  respecting  its 

origin.     The  invocation  of  saints  and  angels  in  their 

liitenics  is  a  great  point  in  the  Roman  Catholic  system 

of  religious  worship.     It  was  formerly  used  as  a  kind 

of  talisman.  E.  H. 

John  Newton. 
(No.  906.) 
[919.]  A  friend  of  his  had  built  a  house  in  Welling- 
ton Road  North — the  first  in  that  locality,  except  an 
old  farmstead  previously  approached  from  Derby 
Lane,  some  60  yards  distant.  Tliis  house  was  robbed, 
and  John  went  down  to  the  Constable  of  Stockport, 
having  previously  taken  the  dimensions  of  certain 
foot-prints  in  the  gravel  walk.  One  was  remarkably 
long  and  peculiar,  on  seeing  which  he  exclaimed  "  It  s 

the  old  friar,  by ,  and  no  one  else,"  They  hastened 

off  to  Manchester,  found  a  large  number  of  the  stolen 
articles,  the  old  friar  was  transported  for  life,  and  the 
two  sons  were  also  sent  for  14  years,  and  thus  one 
nost  of  pests  to  society  were  ridded  out  through  John 
Newton's  active  and  profitable  interference.  He  had 
a  daughter  who  married  Mr  Samuel  Holt,  a  coal  pro- 
prietor, but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  On 
the  front  of  the  houses  built  on  Low  Level,  behind  the 
cottages  in  front  of  Stewart-street,  a  large  flag  stone  is 
fixed,  bearing  a  singular  inscription  : — 

Ponticherry, 

Dat«  obliterated..  W. 


Fifteenths. 
[920.]  In  reply  to  Mr  Norbury 's  query,  I  may  say  that 
fifteenths  are  described  in  a  book  published  in  1739  : — 
"Fifteenths  were  a  tribute  or  imposition  of  money, 
laid  generally  on  cities,  boroughs,  &c.,  through  the 
whole  realm;  so  called,  because  it  amounts  to  a 
ffteenth  part  of  that  which  each  city  or  town  had  been 
antiently  valued  at,  or  a  fifteenth  of  every  man's  per- 
sonal estate  according  to  a  reasonable  valuation.  And 
every  town  knew  what  was  a  fifteenth  part,  which 
was  always  the  same :  whereas  a  subsidy  raised  on 
every  particular  man's  lands  or  goods,  was  adjudged 
in  certain :  and  in  that  regard  the  fifteenth  seems  to 
have  been  a  rate  formerly  laid  upon  every  town,  ac- 
cording to  the  land  or  circuit  belonging  to  it.  There 
are  certain  rates  mentioned  in  Domesday  for  levying 
this  tribute  yearly ;  but  since,  though  the  rate  be  cer- 
tain, it  is  not  to  be  levied  but  by  Parliament.*'  In  the 
same  book  Acts  of  Parliament  are  mentioned,  which 
granted  fifteenths  for  pardons,  also  for  maintaining 
the  wars.  J.  W.  S. 


[921.]  SoDOB  AND  Man. — ^What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  title  Sodor  and  Man,  as  applied  to  the  Bishop  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  ?  Cestrian. 

[922.]  Rules  of  the  Road.  —  There  are  certain 
rules  of  the  road  to  be  observed  by  the 
drivers  of  vehicles,  whether  it  be  th© 
liveried  coachman  driving  the  over-fed  prancing 
steeds,  or  the  sand  seller  belabouring  his  half-famished 
donkey  and  making  a  bludgeon  into  a  poor  substitute 
for  com,  or  if  he  be  of  a  more  merciful  cast,  but  of  a 
tantalizing  turn  of  mind,  he  may  lay  a  pole  over  the 
head  of  his  beast  and  hang  thereon  a  bunch  of  carrots 
for  his  hungry,  patient  servant  to  look  at,  long  for 
and  follow  the  whole  day,  and  at  night  eat  them  him- 
self for  supper,  and  unyoke  his  ass  and  let  him  "shake 
his  ears  and  graze  on  a  common:"  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  hoard  the  following  linos  about  the  rules  of  passing 
on  the  road : — 

The  lules  of  the  road  are  a  panfloz  qnU^, 
And  traveUcTj  have  known  them  so  long. 

If  you  go  to  ths  left  yoa'U  be  right, 
If  y  )u  go  to  the  tight  yoa'll  be  vrong. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  who  was  the  author  of 
these  lines  ?  T.  J. 

[923.]  "  A  REQtTLAR  Bhick." — It  is  a  common  say- 
ing— when  a  man  has  done  anything  meritorious — 
that  he  is  a  "  regular  brick  ?"  Can  any  light  be 
thrown  on  the  origin  of  the  term  ?        J.  Marshall. 

[924.]    John  Wesley  in  Stockpobt.— Some   time 
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ago  I  noticed,  in  an  article  in  the  Advertiser,  headed 
•«  Stockport  Musicians,"  and  written  by  an  old  Stock- 
portonian,  a  statement  that  John  Wesley  often  visited 
thehouseof  aMr  Mayer,  who  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Stockport  Sunday  School.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  know  whether  there  are  any  Reminiscences  or  re- 
cords of  his  visits  to  these  parts,  and  which  chapel  he 
attended  whilst  here.  W.  M.  W. 

[925.]  Roman  Camp.— Before  I  came  to  reside  here 
I  remember  quite  well  hearing,  or  reading,  that  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  there  were  the  clearly- 
defined  remains  of  a  Roman  camp.  Since  the  place 
has  become  my  abode  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear  of 
its  whereabouts.  I  thinTc  it  was  near  the  river,  or 
aome  other  stream.    Is  anything  known  of  it  ? 

Cheadle.  Mancunium. 

[926.]  Green's  Flash.— In  Heaton  NorrJs  there  is 
a  place,  a  kind  of  colony,  which  rejoices  in  the  above 
euphonious  title.  What  does  the  term  "flash"  refer 
to?  SciPio. 

[927.]    A   Reminiscence   of   Mobbeelby  Wakes: 
Peltino  the  Parson.— Having  heard  of  the  ancient 
church  of  Mobberley,  which  is  situated  about  three 
miles,  N.E.,  from  Knut&ford,  and  a  few  other  antiqui- 
ties, a  friend  and  I  set  off  on  our  journey  of  research. 
We  soon  found  the  ancient  Parish  Church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Wilfred.      It  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  con- 
sisting of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  and 
clerestory,  with  a  tower,  which  contains  six  bells  and 
a  clock.      The  clerestory  windows  are  handsomely 
carved  and  panelled.      The  church  contains  a  sedilia, 
piscina,  and  a  relic   closet.      The  windows  exhibit 
some  very  old  remains  of  inscriptions,  almost,  if  not 
wholly,  illegible  now,  and  in  the  church  are  many  me- 
morials of  the  families  who,  in  times  past,  possessed 
the  lands  in  Mobberley.    There  is  also  a  free  grammar 
school,  which  was  founded  in  1669,  which,  I  was  told* 
had  been  converted  to  the  more  general  use  of  a  parish 
school.    In  order  to  gain  all  the  information  we  could^ 
we  asked  a  native,  who  was  advancing  in  years,  for 
the  way  to  the  old  church.    He  was  very  inquisitive, 
and  seemed  anxious  to  know  what  we  wanted ;  to 
which  we  replied  we  were  looking  up  old  things  of 
byegono  times.    He  very  suddenly  called  upon  us  and 
others  to  follow  him  into  an  orchard  by  the  wayside. 
He  approached  a  crab  tree  (the  Siberian  crab),  and 
shook  it  violently,  a  great  number  of  crabs  fell.      He 
filled  his  ppckets,  and  bid  us  to  gather  the  crabs,  and 
fill  our  pockets  also.      He  then  marched  off  to  the 
churchyard,  and  took  his  station  near  the  porch,  tell- 
ing us  to  stand  behind  him  and  **  pelt  the  parson'' 


with  the  fruit,  according  to  ancient  custom,  as  he 
emerged  from  the  sacred  edifice  after  the  conclusion 
of  afternoon  service.  The  congregation  dispersed, 
but  the  minister  stayed,  as  our  guide  thought,  in  the 
vestry.  He  peered  through  the  window,  but  there 
was  no  one  there ;  and  even  went  round  to  the  steeple 
end,  and  returned  with  the  information  that  the 
minister,  who  had,  probably,  seen  us  waiting,  and  not 
likLig  our  appearance,  had  taken  his  departure  by 
another  door  in  the  church.  Is  this  a  relict  of  the 
olden  customs  in  Mobberley  ?  E.  H. 


at.    _r^ 


ABW    BTORXBS     ABOUT       ANIMALS. — ^I'WO    ln«lmu4 

caught  a  fine -sized  eturgeon  iu  the  Columbia  Jtiver 
near  the  Umatilla  House  weighing  500  pounds. 
The  method  of  catching  is  to  set  a  line  with  a  l<ir;;3 
houk  attached  baited  with  beef.  The  line  U  aeveiul 
hundred  feet  long,  and  such  a  fish  makes  lots  of  fun 
before  it  is  landed. — ^Ah  owl  was  killed  near 
Yankee  Hill,  fiutte  County,  Cal.,  last  -retrk, 
attached  to  one  leg  of  which,  with  a  piece  of  au- 
nealed  wire,  was  a  gold  dollar  of  the  coiuage  uf 
1866.  The  hira  was  an  aged  one,  appareully,  ana 
the  coin  looked  as  if  it  had  been  carried  for  many 
years. — In  Pike  County,  Miss.,  a  huge  bear  entered 
the  house  of  Eli  Crawford  and  attempted  to  carry 
off  the  largeMt  child.  A  faithful  dog  attacked  it 
and  compelled  it  to  drop  its  burden,  but  it 
then  seized  another  of  the  children  uaU 
got  Bomt)  distance  before  the  samu  watchtul 
canine  made  the  second  resccie. — Andrew  JnckAun 
Hyatt,  a  While  Plaiutt  (N.Y.)  iawy»r,  ha«  hu  old 
dog  named  Mack,  about  which  a  good  story  is  lold. 
Mack  is  a  nntiveof  Virginia,  and,  like  Viiginians,  Iih4 
a  tttronghold  upon  longevity.  He  first  saw  tiis 
light  ot  the  Virginia  sun  in  1863,  wkile  his  ma- 
ternal relative  was  following  the  fortunes  o^ 
McClellau'a  army.  About  two  weeks  ago  MauK 
had  a  slight  misunderstanding  with  a  country  dug 
in  town  on  business.     Mack's  ear  by   some  unes- 

Slained  accident  became  fastened  between  the  older 
og's  teeth,  and  in  getting  it  out  the  ear  was  some- 
what scarred  and  disfigured.  Mack  felt  ashammi  oi 
himself  and  did  not  attend  court — which  he  u>h«1  to 
frequent  regularly — for  three  or  four  days.  Auout 
this  time  a  kiud-heiirted  shoemaker  inviied  thu  dog 
into  his  shop  and  gave  the  e&r  a  dressing  or'  ^hoe- 
maker^s  wax.  Muck  wagged  his  tail  in  grariiude 
and  went  his  way.  The  next  morning  he  went  out 
for  a  promenade  and  had  a  quarrel  with  another 
country  dog,  this  time  getting  his  foot  instead  of 
his  ear  into  the  other  dog's  mouth.  The  dispute 
ended,  the  sagacious  animal  limped  away  to  the  same 
shoemaker  and,  putting  up  his  wounded  paw, 
whined  for  a  dressing  of  wax,  which  was  fuxnistidd, 
and  Mack  went  out  apparently  contented.  On  his 
way  home  he  met  another  lame  dog  with  a  soro 
foot  and  immediately  stopped  him,  introduced  him- 
self and,  after  a  few  dogmatical  gestures  and  signi, 
induced  his  lame  friend  to  accompany  him  to  the 
shoemaker's  to  have  his  foot  dressed. 
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Satubday,  August  26th,  1882. 


Tax  Peebaoes  of  England  and  thsib  Obiqin& 
[928.]  The  peerages,  as  well  as  Uie  baronetage  of 
England,  exhibits  numerous  proofs  of  voluntary 
respect  paid  to  commerce  by  British  sovereigns.  The 
noble  House  of  Osborne,  which  has  attained  the  first 
honours  of  a  subject,  had  for  its  founder  Edward 
Osborne,  apprentice  to  Sir  William  Hewet,  a  merchant 
who  lived  in  London,  and  was  lord  n;ayor  in  1559.  Sir 
William  had  only  one  daughter,  Anne,  who,  when  a 
child  was,  by  the  carelessness  of  her  nurse,  dropped 
into  the  Thames.  The  apprentice,  Edward  Osborne, 
jumped  into  the  river  and  saved  her  life.  When  the 
child  grew  up  to  womanhood,  as  she  was  rich,  she  had 
many  suitors,  among  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury ;  but  the  father  refused  them  all,  saying,  that,  as 
Osborne  had  saved  her,  he  should  have  her.  They 
were  married,  and  their  descendant  is  Duke  of  Leeds. 
— The  Marquis  Cornwallis  is  lineally  descended  from 
Thos.  Cornwalleys,  merchant,  who  was  sheriff  of  Lon- 
don in  1378. — The  noble  House  of  Wentworth  was 
founded  by  Sir  W.  Fitzwilliam,  who  was  an  alderman 
of  London,  and  sheriff  in  1506 ;  he  was  a  retainer  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  knighted  by  Henry  VIII.  for  his 
attachment  to  that  prelate  in  his  misfortunes.  He 
built  the  greater  part  of  the  present  church  of  St. 
Andrew  Undershaft. — ^The  Earl  of  Coventry  is  de- 
scended from  John  Coventry,  mercer,  and  lord  mayor 
in  the  year  1425 ;  he  was  one  of  the  executors  of  the 
celebrated  Whittington.  —  Laurence  des  Bouveries 
married  a  daughter  of  a  silk  mercer  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine,  and  on  returning  to  England,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  House  of  Radnor. — ^The  ancestor  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex  was  Sir  William  Capel,  lord  mayor 
of  London  in  1503.— The  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, T.  Legge,  or  Legget,  a  skinner,  was  twice  lord 
laajOT — ^in  1347  and  1354,  and  lent  King  Edward  111. 
no  leas  a  sum  than  £300  for  his  French  war. — Sir  Wm. 
Craven,  merchant  tailor  and  lord  mayor  of  London, 
was  ancestor  of  the  present  Eai'l  of  Craven ;  and  the 
present  Earl  of  Warwick  is  linealiy  descended  from 
Wmiam  Greville,  a  citizen  of  London,  and  <*  flower  of 
the  woolstaplers.''— Thomas  Benet«  mercer,  sheriff  in 
1594,  and  lord  mayor  in  1603,  laid  the  foimdations  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  Earls  of  Tankerville,  who  are 
lineally  descended  from  him. — The  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Pomf ret  was  Richard  Fermour,  who,  having 
amassed  a  splendid  fortune  as  a  citizen  of  Calais,  came 
to  England,  and  suffered  attaint  under  Henry  YllLp 


and  did  not  recover  his  property  till  the  4th  of  Edward 
VI.— The  Earl  of  Darnley  owes  the  first  elevation  of 
his  family  to  John  Bligh,  a  London  citizen,  who  was 
employed  as  agent  to  the  speculators  in  the  Irish 
estates  forfeited  in  the  rebellion  in  1641. — John  Cow- 
per,  an  alderman  of  Bridge  Ward,  and  sheriff  in  1551, 
was  ancestor  of  Earl  Cowper ;  and  the  Earl  of  Rom- 
ney  is  descended  from  Thomas  Marsham,  alderman, 
who  died  in  1624.— Lord  Dacre's  ancestor,  Sir  Robert 
Dacre,  was  banker  to  Charles  I. ;  although  he  lost 
£80,000  by  that  monarch,  he  left  a  princely  fortune  to 
his  descendants. — Lord  Dormer  is  descended  from  Sir 
Michael  Dormer,  lord  mayor  in  1541. — ^Viscount  Dudley 
and  Ward's  ancestor  was  William  Ward,  a  goldsmith 
in  London,  and  jeweller  to  the  consort  of  Charles  I. — 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  was  lord  mayor  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  was  ancestor  of  Lord  Berwick,  and  "  all 
the  Hills  in  Shropshire."  Wabben-Bulkblet. 

Chabitt  Schools  in  Lancashibb  and  Cheshibb,  1712. 
[929.]  In  the  year  1712,  a  pamphlet  was  published, 
the  title  of  which  is  "An  Account  of  the  Charity 
Schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  with  the  bene- 
factions thereto,  and  of  the  methods  whereby  they 
were  set  up  and  governed.    In  the  preface  the  follow^ 

ing  passages  occur : — **  Several  schools,  called  charity 
schools,  having  been  of  late  years  erected  for  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  children  in  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  the  ChristiaB  religion  as  proposed  and  taught  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  for  teaching  them  such 
other  things  as  are  most  suitable  to  their  condition, 
it  may  be  of  use  to  give  a  short  account  of  them,  and 

to  show  how  they  have  been  erected  and  are 
governed,  that  other  people,  seeing  the  practicable- 

ness  as  well  as  charity  and  usefulness  thereof,  may  be 

moved  to  increase  the  number  of  them.  These  scliools 

have  been  sometimes  proposed  by  the  minister  to 

some  of  his  parish,  and  sanctioned  by  two  or  three 

persons  of  a  place  to  the  minister  of  a  parish,  and 

such  others  as  they  thought  would  join  with  them." 

I  propose  to  give  extracts  concerning  these  schools, 

and  add  such  information  as  I  can  gather  thereto. 

E.  H. 

Thb  Raffald  Famxlt. 

[930.]    Amongst  the   old  Stockport   families  the 

Baffalds  ought  to  be  remembered.    Their  family  grave 

is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Parish  Church,  in  a  line  with 

the  buttress  of  the  old  chancel  nearest  to  the  chance\ 

door;  another  and  much  older  is  situated  near  the 

south  gate  leading  out  of  the  churchyard,  and  opposite 

to  the  premises  so  long  occupied  as  a  school  by  Mr 

Smith,  and  midway  between  the  steps  and  Churchgate. 

In  <<  Collectona,"  published  by  the  Chotham  Society^ 
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sec.  12,  page  150, 1  find  the  following  notice :  ^  In  the 
old  churchyard  of  St.  Mary's,  Stockport,  are  abo  in- 
terred the  remains  of  Mrs  Raffald,  who  died  of  spasms 
after  an  hour's  illness,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1781,  at 
5-27  p.m.  Her  remains  were  deposited  on  the  23rd  of 
April  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  burial 
place  where  the  Raffalds  had  been  interred  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  her  funeral  being  a  stylish  one 
for  these  days."  Mis  Raffald  published  a  valuable 
cookery  book,  and  also  the  first  directory  of  Manches- 
ter. Her  maiden  namo  was  Elizabeth  Whittaker,  she 
was  bom  at  Doncaster,  in  Yorkshire,  at  which  place 
her  family  had  resided  for  a  long  period.  After  re- 
ceiving a  good  education  she  entered  the  service 
of  a  country  family  as  housekeeper,  and  for  15  years 
continued  in  this  position  in  different  families  until 
$he  was  married.  This  event  occurred  on  the  3rd  of 
March,  1763,  boUi  Mr  Itaffald  and  Miss  Whittaker 
leaving  the  service  of  the  Honourable  Lady  Elizabeth 
Warburton,  of  Arley  Hall.  They  were  married  at 
Great  Budworth,  in  Cheshire.  They  afterwards  settled 
in  Manchester  as  licensed  victuallers  at  the  BuU'^ 
Head,  in  the  Market  Place.  It  appears  Mr  Raffald  was 
Jiead  gardener  at  Arley  Hall,  and  the  very  fact  of  his 
being  an  able  botanist  seems  to  confirm  this  idea.  He 
was  celebrated  as  a  seedsman  and  florist,  and  his 
family  had  been  in  that  business  in  Stockport,  here- 
d  tary  descendants  having  succeeded  one  another  for 
two  centuries.  His  wife  not  only  possessed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  culinary  art,  but  also  added  to 
her  store  of  knowledge  the  art  of  making  confection* 
ery.  Mrs  Raffald  kept  a  confectioner's  shop  at  the 
corner  of  Exchange  Alley  in  Manchester  (which,  I 
have  been  told,  has  now  passed  out  of  existence),  and 
her  husband  and  his  brother  kept  a  seedsman  and 
florist's  stall  in  the  Market  Place.  This  was  about  the 
year  1769.  Shortly  after  this  they  entered  on  the 
Bull's  Head  Inn,  in  the  Market  Place,  as  above  men- 
tioned. Here  they  remained  many  years,  and  subse- 
quently removed  to  the  King's  Head,  in  Salford,  at 
which  place  she  was  visited  by  Mr  Baldwin,  the  pub- 
lisher from  LfOndon,  to  whom  she  sold  the  copyright 
of  her  cookery  book  for  £1,400.  She  was  agood  French 
scholaar,  and  her  literary  attainments  were  somewhat 
remarkable.  She  was  a  wife  about  18  years  and  six 
weeks,  and  had  a  large  family,  amounting  to  16,  all  of 
whom  were  daughters,  three  only  surviving  her.   The 

following  is  from  the  Manchester  Mercury,  April  24 

« 

1781,  and  thus  notifies  her  death: — **Tuesday,  April 
19.  Died,  lamented  by  a  numerous  acquaintance,  Mrs 
Bafifald,  wife  of  Mr  John  Raffald,  master  of  the  Ex- 


change Coffee  House,  in  this  tuwn,  authoress  of  *The 
Experienced  English  Housekeeper,'  which  has  rapidly 
run  through  no  less  than  seven  editions,  and  compiler 
of  the 'Manchester  Directory.'"  Mr  Raffald  died  at 
the  age  of  89  years,  and  was  interred  in  the  graveyard 
of  Trinity  Chapel,  Salford.  He  had  two  brothers, 
James  and  George,  who  were  gardeners  and  seedsmen, 
and  kept  the  only  shop  of  that  class  in  Manchester,  at 
the  bottom  of  Smithy  Door,  on  the  side  next  Deans- 
gate.  The  two  brothers  were  also  gardeners  and 
seedsmen  at  Stockport,  where  the  family  had  been 
seated  as  florists  for  two  centuries,  and  where  George 
lived  and  accumulated  some  property.  He  was  a 
charitable  man,  and  sent  donations  to  the  poor,  aged, 
and  infirm,  of  his  neighbourhood.  Although  he  was 
an  irascible  man, and,  unfortunately,  indulged  in  pro- 
fane swearing,  he  was  much  respected  for  his  integrity 
and  hospitality.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  July,  1805, 
aged  73,  and  was  interred  in  the  grave  near  the  chancel 
entrance.  His  son,  also  named  George,  pursued  his 
father's  business,  and  having  made  a  present  of  part 
of  a  field,  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  to  the  town, 
and  over  which  ho  wished  the  highway  to  pass,  they 
offered  him  in  return  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  public- 
house  in  Millgato,  Stockport,  being  the  corner  plot  of 
the  land  taken  by  the  township.  At  this  inn  he 
amassed  a  considerable  sum.  He  died  on  tho  2l8t  of 
May,  1845,  aged  61  years,  and  also  was  placed  in  the 
grave  near  tho  chancel.  It  was  stated  he  had  accu- 
mulated £30,000,  and  the  house  was  kept  on  by  bis 
second  wife  and  widow,  Mary  Raffald,  who  possessed 
the  eighth  edition  of  "  The  Experienced  Housekeeper," 
and  a  portrait  of  Mrs  Raffald.  She  maintained  the 
high  character  of  tho  Arden  Arms  and  the  hereditary 
benevolence  of  the  family.  She  died  Jan.  12, 1823, 
aged  74  years.  I  remember  George  and  James  as 
schoolfellows  at  Mrs  Hawell'a  School,  Old  Road. 
George  died  at  the  early  age  of  24,  and  James,  his 
brother,  aged  23.  The  whole  family  were  much  re- 
spected in  Stockport  and  its  neighbourhood.      E.H. 


Bishop  of  Sodob  and  Man. 

(Ko.  921,  Auff.  12J 
[931.]  In  answer  to  "  Cestrian,"  in  No.  921  I 
beg  to  give  the  following  : — "The  eccle- 
siastical government  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  vested  in  a 
Bishop.  The  see,  according  to  Camden,  was  first 
established  in  the  ninth  century  by  Pope  Gregory  IV, 
in  the  small  village  of  Sodor,  Ir  lona,  or  St.  Columb's 
lile,  corruptly  called  Icolmkill,  a  small  island  of  the 
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Hebrides.  In  1098  Magnus,  King  of  Norway,  having 
by  conquest  obtained  possession  of  those  islands  and 
the  Isle  of  Man,  united  them  under  one  Bishop,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  they  continued  until  the  year  1333, 
when  the  English  obtained  possession  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Since  that  period,  although  the  Bishop  has 
maintained  no  claim  to  the  see  of  Sodor,  he  has  re- 
tained the  ancient  title,  being  still  called  the  Bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man.  He  enjoys  all  the  dignities  and 
spiritual  rights  of  other  bishops,  with  the  exception 
of  having  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Peers,  in  which,  by 
courtesy  only,  he  has  a  seat,  the  seo  not  being  a 
barony.  The  see  of  Man  was  annexed  to  the  province 
of  York  by  l/cnry  VIII.  in  the  thirty-third  year  ot  his 
reign.  Under  the  Bishop,  it  is  governed  by  an  Arch- 
deacon, two  Vicars-General,  an  Episcopal  Registrar 
and  other  officers."  Wabsen-Bulkeley. 


[932]  Sodor  is  got  from  the  Norwegian  "  Sudrey- 
jar."  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  the 
Shetlands,  Orkneys,  Hebrides,  and  Isle  of  Man  were 
earldoms  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Norway.  What 
we  now  call  the  Hebrides  were  by  the  Norwegians 
called  ••  Sudreyjar,"  or  Southern  Isles.  The  two  sees 
of  Sudreyjar  and  Man  were  united  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  niade  dependent  on  the  Archbishop  of 
Trondheim,  in  Norway.  The  English  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man  still  retains  liis  titular  supremacy  over  these 
Southern  Isles,  altliough  they  have  been  so  long  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land, C.W.F. 

Balph  Gabtledoe. 

(No.  904 -August  12.) 
[933.]  The  reason  why  a  portion  of  this  regiment 
was  drafted  into  the  94th  foot  regiment  was,  there 
bad  been  some  mutinous  conduct  by  the  volunteers, 
one  was  hanged,  and  another  sentenced  to  receive 
1,000  lashes.  It  appears  the  regiment  embarked  on 
board  the  Malabar,  of  54  guns,  for  tlie  West  Indies, 
and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Surinam,  Berbice, 
Demerara,  and  Esquibo.  The  matter  has  been  set  at 
rest  by  Mr  Owen,  who  has  collected  proofs  from  the 
published  accounts  in  the  Manchester  Jftrcury,  from 
which  it  appears  their  colours  were  consecrated  at  St. 
Ann's  Church,  Manchester,  and  a  sermon  preached  by 
their  chaplain,  the  Bov.  T.  Seddon.  They  marched 
through  for  Warrington  and  Wigan  to  Liverpool,  on 
their  way  to  Dublin  Barracks,  and  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1794,  it  was  announced  the  Manchester 
Royal  Volunteers  were  numbered  the  104th  Regiment, 
notwithstanding  the  attestation  ^  That  I  am  not  to 


serve  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  or  to  be 
drafted  in  any  other  regiment."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  this  was  a  high-handed  way  of  replenishing 
tlio  army,  and  it  is  one  amongst  many  instances  of 
how  things  were  managed  in  the  olden  times. 

Ed. 
Large  Oak  at  Mabton. 

(Ko.  90i-Au^.  13.) 

[934.]  In  1875,  a  clerg}'mun,  who  takes  an  interest 
in  antiquarian  lore,  kindiy  visited  the  place  in- 
dicated, and  found  the  great  monarch  of  the  forest 
still  existed.  His  description  of  it  is  as  follows : — 
"  The  oak  still  lives,  and  it  is  strictly  preserved,  and  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  railing  about  11  yards  in  diameter. 
The  girth  roimd  the  foot  is  64  feet  five  inches,  which 
is  in  excess  of  a  measurement  taken  20  years  before. 
The  other  at  a  yard  and  five  feet  high  agree  with  those 
previously  taken.  The  diameter  .varies  from  10  to  12 
feet  at  the  inside,  which  is  greatly  in  excess  to  the 
previous  measurement."  Mr  John  Blackshaw's  father 
and  grandfather  had  the  farm  before  him.  The  tree 
has  been  used  as  a  pigsty,  and  before  that  a  bull 
was  sheltered  in  it.  H.  N. 

John   Wbslet   in   Stockpobt. 

(No.  9*24.  Aug  ist  l»ih.) 
[935.]  llie  Rev.  John  Wesley  records  in  his  journal 
over  twenty  visits  which  he  paid  to  Stockport,  from 
1759  to  1790.  He  mentions  preaching  on  a  green 
near  the  town*s  end,  on  April  29 bh,  1759.  The  first 
Wesleyan  Chapel  erected  in  Stockport  was  built  in 
1759,  on  the  site  of  the  present  IliUgate  Chapel.  Mr 
Wesley  preached  in  this  chapel  March  10th,  1760 ; 
again  on  March  16th,  in  the  same  year ;  again  on 
Friday,  April  27th,  1761.  On  July  8th,  17S1,  he  again 
mentions  preaching  on  the  green  at  Stockport.  On 
Tuesday,  April  5th,  1774,  he  again  preached  in  the 
Hillgate  Chapel,  at  the  evening  service.  He  mentions 
walking  from  Fortwood  the  following  morning,  and 
preaching  in  the  Hillgate  Chapel  at  five  o'clock  in 
tbe  morning,  to  a  full  congregation.  The  last  time 
that  Mr  Wesley  visited  Stockport  was  on  Thursday, 
May  2nd,  1790,  about  twelve  months  before  his  death. 
Although  Mr  Wesley  does  not  state  in  his  journal 
whose  guest  he  was  when  he  visited  Stockport,  yet  he 
distinctly  infers  that  he  was  the  guest  of  someone 
residing  in  Portwood.  Contemporary  with  Mr  Wes- 
ley's visit  to  Stockport,  Portwood  Hall  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr  Matthew  Mayer,  who  then  farmed 
Portwood  Hall  estate.  Matthew  Mayer  was  a  zealous 
follower  of  Mr  Wesley.  Mr  Mayer  married  a  lady,  a 
native  of  Bristol.      She  was  born  in  the  year  174fi, 
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This  lady  ^ros  a  very  exemplary  person,  and  became 
much  attached  to  Bir  Wesley  whilst  she  resided  in 
Bristol,  and  became  well-known  by  him  in  that  city. 
As  there  was  no  property  in  Portwood  at  the  time  that 
Mr  Wesley  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Stockport, 
save  a  few  cottages  round  about  Pool  Lane,  Avenue- 
street,  and  a  few  near  the  Old  Hall,  and  these  being 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  class  of  people,  we  may  safely 
infer  that  Mr  Wesley  would  lodge  with  his  young 
friend  from  Bristol,  Mrs  Mayer,  at  the  HalL  Mr  Joseph 
Mayer,  often  styled  the  father  to  the  Stockport  Sun- 
day Sdiool,  was  the  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Matthew 
Mayer.  This  really  good  lady  died  at  Cale  Green,  on 
th^  23rd  of  June,  1825,  aged  77  years.  For  more  par- 
ticulars concerning  her,  see  the  Stockport  Advertiser 
for  (I  thmk)  July  1st,  1825,  preserved  in  the  Stock- 
port Free  Library.  I  may  add  that  my  grandmother 
heard  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  preach  on  several  occa- 
sions, on  Petty  Oarr  Green.  J.  Gbkbnhaloh. 


[936.]  AbvblBbrad.— When  was  Arvel  Bread  used? 
Was  it  at  fasts  or  festivals  ?  M.A.B. 

[937.]  ««  Alb  Taks."— «*  The  hinds  they  trounced 
right  merriUe,  Round  the  Ale  Take  by  the  Green."— 
Old  Ballad.    To  what  old  custom  do  ttiese  lines  refer? 

Labbtbs. 

[938.]  CouBT  Leet  RBC0BD9.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  say  where  the  records  of  the  Court  Leet, 
formerly  held  in  Stockport,  are  kept  ?  They  must  con- 
tain many  items  of  interest  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  Stockport  and  the  customs  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. ^'^ 

[939.]    Old  Bubial  Cboft,  Wellington  Road.— Can 
any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  give  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  above  place,  which  seems  to  have 
been  where  Mr  Brown's  timber  yard  is  now  situated. 
I  recollect  a  few  years  ago  seeing  in  the  newspaper  a 
slight  account  of  the  discovery  of  human  bones  in 
getting  out  the  foundations  for  the  present  buildings, 
and  I  am  told  by  a  lady  friend  that  her  father  saw 
some  human  bones  taken  eut  of  the  foundation  of  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Bale  and  Turner,  surgeons, 
closely  adjoining  Mr  Brown's  timber  yard.    The  said 
lady's  father,  who  died  an  octogenarian  some  three 
years  ago,  recollected  that  when  a  boy  it  was  called 
the  old  burial  croft    Can  it  have  been  a  receptacle  for 
the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  victims  to  the  plagues 
which  sometimes  desolated  the  country,  and  of  which 
webayenoaccoant?     Perhaps  some  correspondent 


can  say  something  further.  Are  there  any  tnditJons 
of  plague  stones  in  the  neighbourhood?  Some  30 
years  ago,  in  pulling  down  an  old  farmhouse  at  Moea 
Side,  Manchester,  I  found  a  graveetone  recording  the 
death  of  a  Margery  Beswicke,  Aug.  29, 1645.  The  tra- 
dition of  the  old  people  of  the  neighbourhood  was  that 
she  had  been  buried  in  the  kitchen  garden  some  10  or 
12  years  ago.  Other  bones  were  found  on  an  adjoining 
farm  which,  I  suppose,  were  those  of  victims  of  the 
same  plague,  1646.  In  1606  numbers  of  people  were 
buried  at  CoUyhurst,  and  in  1814  the  present  road  to 
Harpurhey  was  cut  through  it,  revealing  two  orthree 
cofi&ns  and  many  bones.  J-  Owen. 


ttTATianos. — ^The  extent  of  the  Netherlands  it 
about  8,100,000  acres,  in  the  proportions  of-^ 
Waste,  2,260,000;  woods,  417,600;  water,  &c., 
640,000 ;  roaddy  dikes,  and  gardaus,  640^000  aores ; 
leaving  some  4,600,000  acres  for  agrioulture.  This 
area  is  divided  into  about  2,000,000  acres  of  arabia 
and  2,600,000  aores  in  permanenc  grass. 
G  AUBALDi't  WABDBOBtt. — GKinbttldi's  wardrobe  w«s- 
always  meagre.  When  he  wenttofightwitkUieFreuca 
in  1871,  his  servant  oarried  it  in  a  small  satcheL 
Onoe  a  woman,  who  called  in  to  do  his  washing, 
ventured  to  remark  thut  she  coald  not  find  his 
shirts.  '*  My  shirts  1  I  have  but  two,"  he  replied. 
•<  You  must  have  one  in  the  wash,  I  have  the  other 
on.  With  a  little  order  and  calculation,  two  shirts 
are  plenty!  Qaribaldi's  philo«ophy  was  never 
surpassed,  unleu  by  that  Kentucky  gentleman  who 
was  accustomed  to  lie  in  bed  one  day  in  each  week 
to  have  the  saored  garment  washed.  One  morning, 
while  he  was  at  rest,  his  wife  rushed  in  and  cried : 
*'  Bill,  the  durned  calf  hez  et  your  shirt  I"  Upon 
this,  Bill  remarked  tranquilly  that  **them  es  hei 
must  lose !" 

'*  La  Masoottb."— -The  popularity  of  a  oertaia 
opera  has  given  rise  to  the  question  what  is  a 
masootte  f  The  visitors  of  Moute  Carlo  tells  as  it  is 
a  fetich — a  luok-bringer.  All  gamblers  are  super- 
stitious, and  draw  their  inspirations  from  the  oddest 
oiroumstances.  A  masootte  may  be  a  sou  or  a  six- 
pence with  a  hole  in  it,  a  button,  a  lock  of  hair, 
anything  which  the  punter  has  associated  with  a 
luuky  turn.  Alms  to  a  beggar — mascotte ;  denial 
of  alms — mascotte ;  seeing  a  hunchback  or  a  white 
horse — suisootte ;  meeting  a  black  oat— masootte. 
Three  years  ago  a  little  hunchback  at  Monaoo  de- 
rived large  returns  from  stimdiug  near  the  table  and 
rubbing  his  hump  at  the  request  of  the  players. 
He  had  a  tariif :  Onoe,  five  francs;  a  long  rubbing, 
ten  francs;  for  standing  half  an  hour  behind  a 
certain  player  and  not  rubbing  for  others,  twenty 
francs.  At  the  end  ot  the  seaaou,  returning  to 
Paris  on  the  train,  he  was  seen  to  throw  away  his 
hump.  Masootte  is  the  OA^posite  of  jellaturay  or  the 
evil  eve. 
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being  pelted  with  garbage  and  mud  when  addressing 
the  people  on  CarrOreen.  J.Q. 


@^uerte0« 


[966.]  Fbll-Monobb  and  Cobdwaikbb.— Wh^t  is 
the  meaning  or  origin  of  these  names,  as  applied  to 
certain  branches  of  the  leather  trade  ?         6.  Bbll. 

[967.]  Oalb  Gbben.— How  came  the  term  **  Cale  " 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  neighbourhood 
known  as  Cale  Green.  M.  M. 

[968.]  Alb  Tastsb.— There  was  once  ^  person 
named  Barber  who  was  '^ale  taster"  to  the  Borough  of 
Macclesfield.  Can  anyone  tell  me  what  the  duties 
consisted  of?  Was  he  an  excise  officer,  or  was  it 
only  a  local  appointment?  Was  he  paid,  and  were 
there  any  other  duties  connected  with  this  office  of 
ale  taster?  H.  Bullock. 

[969.]  The  St.  Bebnabd  Doo. — I  recently  heard 
it  asserted  that  the  first  St.  Bernard  introduced  into 
England  was  brought  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gumming  Mac- 
dona,  Rector  of  Cheadle.  As  this  gentleman  is 
resident  in  Cheshire,  it  would  interest  many  of  your 
Cheshire  readers  to  know  if  such  was  the  case. 

Cakbbian. 


Saturday,  Septembeb  16th,  1882. 


Boston  Bootblacks. — The  ingenuity  of  the  colored 
bootblack  in  Boston  is  put  to  the  test  in  the  dis- 
covery ot  adjectives  to  apply  to  the  **  thine"  which 
he  gives  his  cuBtomers'  boots  or  shoes,  and  it  then 
requires  more  intelligent  heads  than  their  wooUy 
pates,  to  combine  a  harmonious  expression.  There 
la  one  who  gives  you  a  **  shiney  siiiiid,"  another  has 
the  **  liquid  jpolish  shine, "  another  boasts  the 
*' piano  varnish  shine,"  the  **acme  shine,"  '*the 
essence  of  old  Yirginny  shine,"  (and  I  assure  you 
the  essence  smells  rather  rank  wheu  the  operator  is 
heated  by  his  labours^  ;  the  **mngnolia  shine,  "  the 
**Lady  Washington  shine,* '  **the  sealskin  shine,"  and, 
to  cap  the  climax,  the  * 'Massachusetts  resplendent 
Bhine. " 

A  Wild  Man  in  California. — ^While  hunting 
for  deserters  trom  a  ship,  at  Guaymas,  a  few  days 
ago,  the  searchers  discovered  a  man  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  long,  shaggy^  Imir,  of  a  reddish 
colour.  On  their  approaching  him  he  commenced  to 
run,  and  ihey  chasod  hiui,  following  him  for  a  dis* 
tunce  of  a  mile  or  more,  to  the  beach,  where  he 
jumped  fr  m  rook  lo  rock  with  the  agility  of  a 
cbniiiois,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight  behind  a  jutting 
point.  They  afterward  discovered  the  cave  which 
he  inhabits,  the  floor  being  covered  with  skins,  and 
(he  indications  were  that  he  subsisted  entirely  upon 
raw  flesh.  Organized  efforts  will  be  made  lo 
capture  him. 


An  £ybnino*s  Walk  di  Stockfobt. 

(On*  inocd  frjm  N«v  965.) 

[970.]    The  following  is  the  continuation  of  this 

satirical  poem,  descriptive   of  an    evening's   walk 

through  Stockport : — 

Ah  I  who's  that  liktl*  retl-ftis'd  mao  betira. 

That  rtnU  with  Mak  iu  huad  (coin  joad^  d^or  } 

A  mau  ataot  g  hs is.  and  qoiiiut  reidj ; 

**  He'll  soon  Or  set  joa."  vith  **  >u.o  J^tave  no  e^rs  ;** 

Tbe  laAlsa'  faTonr  h«  will  sver  ii^>ire, 

As  long  as  tblmblM  gmoe  their  llufers  (air: 

Wi^blug  that  bnmJj  maj  not  spoil  his  (aOs, 

**  Thoogh  he  wou't  have  it,"  hare ''  I  end  his  ease." 

A  elustcr  of  sweet  cardens  (18)  now  appear, 
lh«t  glad  wi  h  flow'rlug  shrtibe  i  h  >  rolling  year. 
>  int  u(  the  wel-jome  tuning,  the  siiowdroy  shows, 
And  emulates  the  whiteness  whence  is  mee ; 
3 he gay-diess'd  orixns'and  the  oo* slip's  )>ell« 
Peep  forth,  and  •omnier'ii  genial  boat  foretell  | 
Tho  hardj  waUfioweKi  bloom  udorDA  the  trees, 
And  fragranoe  swims  upim  tbtt  er'ning  breeis. 
WI' b pol janthtu  dMk'd . eaoh  b^vdir  glows ; 
Ihe  gaoay  tulip  rears  its  bead  and  blowa 
Kow  Bweetlj  bhuhlng  flower,  and  Flora's  pridSi 
Blioms  fortb  the  tom,  the  gmcle  Z<»vhyr's  bride : 
^lasl  how  like  inoOAMianfe  men  is  he. 
Flirting  with  every  blossom  on  the  tree ; 
'J  asthsg  eaoh  sweet,  from  flower  to  flower  he  flie(^ 
The  Tlctim,  then  neaJf  ot«d,  oruop^  snd  dies. 
In  gay  sncoesidtn,  tbns  the  ga^]ens  smde* 
Bewaiding  wtll  the  aniious  mMter's  loiL 

BatbnshI  what  soft,  harmooions  sonnds  prsvail. 
And  float  so  sweetly  on  the  paMing  gule  ? 
Tremb'ing,  the  heatenly  notes  thns  sweep  along* 
Sublime  attendant  of  the  saored  song. 

MothlDks  I  stand  on  some  monastie  ground, 
And  hear  the  awful  requiem's  solemn  sound ; 
In  slow  procession,  tIcw  the  monks  attend 
The  last  aad  doty  to  a  Ute  l<Mt  f  riend  1 
Silent  th<>y  bear  the  gloom-dispelUng  toroht 
That  lights  each  margin  of  the  moold'iing  poioh ; 
Along  the  eoheing  Tault  they  lightly  tisttd— 
The  saered  home  of  oil  tbeur  bn-thn-n  dead ; 
Here  thidr  regretted  burthen  they  entomb— 
A  end  memento  of  frail  nature's  doom  I 
Antidpating''mid8t  the  shilling  shade. 
The  deetin'd  plaoi*  when*  eaob  will  soon  be  laid : 
Kow  wtaut  in  solemn  thouifht,  tbey  leaTetbe  plaee, 
And  tearf  ally  the  gl  x>my  pai  ba  ret '  aee  1 
Again  religions  hope  bestows  it«  balm, 
And  eaoh  aw«its  his  eud  re^iRn'd  a<id  oalnu 

Wbeneo  sounds  this  muiio?  from  }on  mansiopnsat? 

Th<^re  Q de  (19)    wells,  with  >  aete  and  skUl  replete— 

An  aident  Tot'iy  of  Cecilia's  ohohr. 
And  xcalons  patron  of  harroon.o  Are ; 
Who«ie  ioidI  enraptnr'd.  fe>  la  a  heaT'nly  glow 
Wh*  n  viols  sound,  and  i^uLag  ornans  bk>v. 

18.  Uhobo  would  bo  *' Spring  OarJena^  and  the  Bsotor's 
gardens. 

19.  Tbomus  Qarslde,  ootton  SDhrnw,  resided  In  Hall-streot, 
at  or  next  door  to  thu  bouse  now  oooai  ied  by  Dr.  Turner.  Both 
be  and  his  brother  Jam^t  were  foud  of  music,  and  ocigiuated 
■ume  0  lucerta,  uhioh  were  held  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Adlhig^ 
tonSqua's.  One  or  both  uf  these  brotbcsrd,  during  a  dispute 
with  their  workpeople,  brought  hands  from  Bniton^on-Trsat* 
and  there  wss  a  not  in  oonssqusnoti. 
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Volti  Btiblto,  to  thy  notes  adit n ; 

A  hoaw  wht  re  liOtcB  are  seldom  eepii  we  new ; 

Ot  UaieK,  Leie  anudd  di<oipIe  eee, 

A  comp«  uuu  btnuga  or  ecctnaicity !    

And  stratt£er  ttiU    bat  natoN  *»M>uld  i«^ 
To  one  eo  i-»«  wioh  tiomd'roue  powe  ■  to  neHl 
Btti  ihiuk  not,  A-h-  u  (»)),  h«>ie  I  xne^n  ropiceaH } 
Skill  i«t'  than  thine  oft  vliit-  m  a  coach : 
And  DOW  lareweU;  longmaj  thy  practice  De 
Bcailth  lo  thy  ptttunta,  luc»ti\-e  to  thee. 
Kow  on  Thp right  we  pafc«  •  wcU-ttockd  ground, 
'Where  planto  of  * ver>  keiiUa  muy  be  fcuna : 
Th«  iluiiat  heiehiM  f  i^^rite  flowers  ii»ay  cbooee ; 
And  hooseaife*  tiv'rr  herb  lur  kitchen  uae ; 
Bare  ev'iy  lov»>tiok  laas  may  ladV-loTe  gain, 
And  bleaa  with  hcart'B-<eaae  eT'ry  iii«ttin|i  Mwatn; 
Here  lote-Uea-bkeding.  like  a  tender  midd. 
Whoae  f ondneea  la  by  cool  rejectiou  I> '  id ;     .      . 
Here  too,  hWefct-wiUiaow  r*«r  thur  acented  head,      • 
And  all  axoond  their  grrftelnl  fragrance  ahed, 
Unlike  the  coxcomb  with  couceit  o'ergrowu, 
Ihty  Loasi  no  aoeiited  perlamo  but  uie.r  own ; 
H.  re,  thxngfa  the  canifnl  master  work*  hla  laud. 
No  my"  can  h»va  more  thyme  upon  hie  hand: 

Ana  B ks  (81)  a  philoauphic  man  should  be, 

'Who  alwaya  keepa  so  much  aa«e  company  ; 

let,  too,  tboBgh  years  hate  giVn  their  snowy  town, 

i  Lere'a  not  »  man  that  rakes  so  iti  the  town ; 

At  c<uds  (they  saj )  although  he  neTor  play  d, 

Xher«'a  aoaree  a  day  but  he  turns  up  a  spade : 

And  ti  ough,  perhaps,  what  others  daro  uot  do, 

He,  I  affirm,  has  roughly  handled  yew : 

What  thon^his ground  is  deemed  a  irosp rons  spot r 

Bis  busmess,  root  and  branch,  oft  goes  to  pot. 

Bae  yon  neat  cottage  (W),  comely  to  the  Ei«jht, 

\»  bich  peeps  thio'  foliage  green,  wiih  walls  so  white  I 

Theie  dwifls  a  muid,  wboae  lovely  lorai  miy  abamo 

Ihe  beauteous  flower  which  gives  the  pUoe  its  name ; 

Of  whom  kind  heaven  ita  proudest  charms  beatows, 

And  blwids  the  lili  with  the  blu8hh>g  rose : 

Her  father  late  retired  from  pablio  nuiae. 

And  now  the  aweets  ol  hard-e»m'd  wealth  enjoys ; 

axuu  aterling  gold  his  well-flil'd  cofter  swells. 

And  all  proeeeoing  fiom  a  Bmg  ef  Bells  I 

brutes  that  are  diunb,  his  kcrv.ces  now  claim. 

And  uot  the  sottish  bmtu  of  drunkon  name. 

Oh,  s«naeles8  habit  I  how  dtgraded  he 

That  pays,  Intozioailon,  court  to  thee  t 

Droanh^g  Lis  iotellcct,  his  health  decuys ; 

Buin'd,  in  gaol  he  eods  bis  nhurteu'd  days: 

But  B U  (88)  now  foieaKCs  the  bufitling  tawn, 

And  ease  and  competence  his  wishes  cruwn ; 
Long  may  hb  ahare  In  this  seqnester'd  spor, 
The  rural  pieasuxes  of  his  lAiy  cot. 

Hera  ends  our  walk:  down  Hempehaa's  bending  Ii^ue 

"We  sUoll  and  c  me  to  Millgatu's  a.opiug  pUia; 

At  top,  a  sad  eximpln  stands  (2A),  of  crimes 

By  villains  acted  in  uuqmet  timirs : 

So  would  a  uibaffeeted  onfa  of  lut  , 

Have immolsti d a— -de  (26)  \o  ihtir  hate ; 

But  firm  he  stood,  surroundid  by  hisfneuos. 

And  fon'd  with  hi  art  an>t  baud  thetr  treach'tooa  ends; 

Thouijh  round  their  head*i  a  ihouttand  missiles  flaw, 

They  fao'd  the  mi>l>,  nor  iroia  their  p«>st  withdrew ; 

Ana  Though  with  taunts  and  i)00d'ious  stones  ossail'd, 

Still  merey's  dictatea  in  their  hearts  pievail'd; 

Thtt  uio«d  weie  townsmen    this  they  ne'or  forgot, 


au.    Dr  Peter  Ashtou,  of  Uall-Bireet. 

21.  A  pexMou  named  Bauks,  who  was  a  gardener  on  Llttla 
lloor.    Hti  also  kept  a  beerhouse. 

Sa.  The  residence  of  Miss  Bramwcll,  daughter  of  Mx  Bxam- 
well,  of  the  Rmg  o'  Bells,  Ghnrebgiite. 

88.    kir  Bramwell,  of  the  hing  «'  Bells. 

S4.    Mills  wrecked  by  rioters. 

SO.  Anoi her  referauce  to  &) r  Th  mas  Gvxside,  who  h«d  a  null 
in  Pui  twood.  It  would  Eoem  fr>  m  iiio  remarks  here  made  that 
he  was  ^ndflng  the  riots  ii*  an  ofBvial  ca^  aoity . 


And  long  wlthbald  the  rettibatlTA  shot ; 
Blae,  pouar  misg  idad  wretchas.  who  cau  say 
Bow  many  vioiima  might  have  mstk'd  that  dayf 
CoTa'd  be  the  dastard  hand  that  caat  the  stone, 
By  which  intrepid  Justice  was  o'erihxown ; 
And  blest  the  lauient  man,  wha  'mid  such  strife, 
Tb  save  plebeians,  risk'd  his  valu'd  Ufa] 
Thau  grateful  prove,  deluded  fools,  and  shun 
The  men  who  will  not  cease  till  yuu*re  undone: 
By  idle,  misspent  Urea  they're  desp'rate  grown. 

And  fain  would  make  their  misery  ynur  own. 

List  nut,  my  countryman,  lo  J— h  f  u'a  quirks, 

Ben  ath  his  tieaoh  xous  smile  the  villain  larks  ; 

Or  wily  J>— mm-d's  (26)  smooth  ^nd  well-p.ann'd  ids, 

Invented  in  a  proper  pLuse— the  8iol ; 

Chagrln'd  by  punwiment  ha  will dosMyd, 

IWr  70U  the  phial  of  his  wiath's  reserv'd ', 

To  th*  idle  miaoreant,  trait'ruus  iu  has  deeds. 

Give  no  more  peace  hue  let  him  mJte  Ids  reeds. 

Ylle  are  these  two ;  and  yet  thara'a  one  oemaids 

fltnsure  ten  times  serei  er  at  oar  hands— 

A  sG^thist  blasphemous, moTo  daog'rovu  far, 

Beoauaemoie  speduus  than  the  oibers  are  ; 

The  wily  misere«ut  wo'ild  you  fala  persuade 

To  Starrs  your  families,  by  leaving  trade, 

With  naked  children  and  an  empty  cot. 

Till  you're  reduced  toh  s  own  deap'rate  lot; 

He  Mokonsthien,  you  all  moat  join  his  oause, 

Trampling  on  Qod  and  man'a  moat  aoored  laws ; 

Oh  1  let  it  ne'er  be  said  thit  Bf  iton  proas'd 

A  base,  saditloaB  viper  to  his  breast ; 

His  subtle  poison  he  would  ttoere  iuf  use, 

And  all  your  rights  and  liberties  abuse : 

Far  hanee.  Old  bngland,  be  that  dreaded  hour, 

"When  itohespierres  like  these  slu:l  be  in  powsr , 

^ben  B    g— b's  half-  id  and  blacken'd  acowl 

(Just  aspect  of  the  crimes  than  flU  his  suul). 

Will  xediy  blase  o'er  this  devoted  land, 

"With  miud'rous  rapine  aim'd,  each  bloody  hand ; 

Than  hold  the  viUaiu  forth  to  oO'tdiga  shama, 

And  shew  the  world  you  merit  Briiiah  name; 

If  to  your  homes  yea  would  eiou  bleeslng  bdng. 

Protect  yoor  cjuntiy,  love  your  aged  King  I 

SeoTfct  aeduoers  never  let  intrude ; 

The  cause  that's  whisper'd  never  can  be  good  i 

Are  these  the  men  able  to  givecadreas, 

"Who  force  advice  t'  ameliorate  diatreea  7 

With  mildness  tell  your  pressiug  wants,  and  then 

You'll  gain  support  from  candid,  honest  men. 

Long  may  it  be,  ere  boenes  again  take  tJaoe^ 

That  sully  Stockport  with  such  foul  disgrace. 

But  now  down  HiUgate  (S7)  let  us  bend  our  way, 
Whore  Btraixdng  beasts  groan  curses  day  by  day ; 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  whip,  sp^'lied  severe, 
l>raw  from  their  starting  eyes  the  gushing  tear : 
Oh  1  that  chy  gen'rons  temper,  noble  horse. 
Should  e'er  be  lash'd  t'  excite  unnat'ral  foxoel 
That  some  inventive  genius  would  devise 
The  means,  to  level  thii  distressiug  rise  I 
Surttly  no  c  'mmon  sum  would  be  refus'd, 
'J  o  ease  »  race  of  animsls  abua'U : 
The  nostrils  now  disteudeU,  then  would  snort, 
and  make  of  heavier  burthens,  easy  sport: 
Whoe'er  acoom(iliMhea  this  wish'd-for  plan. 
Will  have  the  pnuse  of  ev'ry  geu'rous  man. 
Still  farther  we  descend ;  but  ei«  we  pass 
These  little  rising  steps,  wd'll  take  a  gl.»ss 
In  JoUy  Hatters' bar  (M),  we  ne'er  can  fail 
To  toaie  good  drink,  and  hear  the  hum'rous  tale : 
There  H y  W d  (xQ)  is  quite  fanillar  grown. 


86.  Baggaley  Brummoud  and  Johuhoa  weia  pcwiohacs  oC 
sedition.    Thtr>  were  tried  far  iucitiog  t^i  riot. 

it7.  Hillgate,  thougb  stiila  steep  ascent,  has  been  much  la- 
proved  in  ita  gradient  siuoe  1818. 

88.  A  weil-kuown  publichouse,  more  reoeotly  known  as  the 
Tlotoila  Vaults. 

89.  Henry  Wild  was  a  merry  soal,  who  acted  as  ^hatw^a^^  ^ 
the  bar  parlour. 
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lad  'moDgst  ftk-lubben  imnka  tha  oomer  siona— 

Most  rcwy  irot'zy  of  the  may  god, 

Andurbitertufnmeotihiflijnod; 

With  look  ImDorUnt,  tod  with  tpeech  proftmnd, 

Oflanding  purtiM  h*  fiaes  glassM  rouad. 

The  thlnty  ooort  an  MpitDt  ^ok  and  aot, 

Dtekilng  ihia  or  that  to  be  the  faet ; 

And  if  e  Htxanger 'tie  the  eetion  leys, 

AlhoasABd  'tis  to  one  bnt  etnnger  iieje ; 

Ibr  oft  the  glaaa  by  »ilj  memlien  pUe'd, 

Thai  erring  oranradra  may,  nneonacUma,  taa>e: 

Qniek  on  the  gai:t7  head  doee  Jatgment  f  lUl, 

Vorhe  who  sipa  of  one  mnetflll  tbem  »11 : 

Or,  if  with  initromenU  of  wi-U-blanebed  elay, 

The  liuddeai  wight  to  smoke  ■hoold  make  essaj, 

Befoie  the  flaky  olood  tbe  bar  half  fills, 

Hm  enlprit  must  rei>tenl«h  all  t  h<tir  gills : 

These,  JoinM  with  other  salutary  laws. 

All  al4l  Sir  barlsTcom's  old  drinking  oanse; 

Bnt  like  the  Oaliie  tyrant  (now  at  •est), 

Thej  make  and  alter  laws  as  snit  them  best : 

Or  like  the  htwyei'v  boll,  tb^re  always  right, 

For  if  thej  lose,  **  The  ease  is  altered  qotte." 

A  noblsr  sabjectiiow  drmands  oox  praise. 

And  elains  this  hnmbls  tribute  to  his  lajs : 

Oh!  that  my  yen  eonld  dignify  tbe  terse, 

like  his  whose  fame  the  mose  wool  i  now  rdiearss^ 

How  woold  I  tnee  eaehtotty  thought  sabliBie, 

Or  enlogif  e  the  hnmVotis  beppo  rhyme. 

The  noble  aathor  has  a  rltal  found. 

In  an  him  terss  e<  qnain'eet  seneeand  soond} 

Throntibont  thj  Tarions  works  is  dear  express'd 

A  mind  with  leamiog  and  with  genius  blees'd : 

A  wrsath  of  never>fading  laorels  hind 

The  legal  advooate  and  poet  Joln'd. 

I  hail  with  gladness,  the  ausirfdons  mom 

That  giras  t*  nd'"<**"g  friends  the  work  ofT  n t  (80) 

Now  throngh  the  bnsy  Underbank  we  meet 
Of  smart  and  goodly  Mh^ps.  a  weil-Un'd  stxeeft ; 
And,  paaeing  dang'ioas  oomer  (81),  qoiokly  fkll 
On  Ardim'e  entiqne,  Trnerable  haU: 
The  aged,  oheqwd  pile  mc-st  nobly  shares 
The  gk»7  of  the  aneient  name  it  bears  I 

And  now,  with  Fdonee  and  taste  replete^ 
Adjaecnt  stands  the  Ubrary  (82)  oomphte: 
Beie  will  the  oiesde  seholaramplj  find 
Bsading  to  sail  his  abstrase.  thinking  mind ; 
And  with  tbe  strloteet  truth  it  may  be  said. 
Are  well- jodg'd  volumes,  vdl-kept,  and  well-read: 
Two  thoueand  grace  the  didTes,  «nd  give  the  town, 
Fte  llteratare,  a  wdl-d(;eerT'd  renown  I 
In  wdl-sdeoted  worke  it  eaoals  mo  it. 
And  eertainly  is  Btookvort^s  greatestboast. 

Then  to  the  left,  eixeoltons  we  wind, 

Ani  at  the  Bolkeley  Arms  (88)  a  wdoeme  find; 

A  tenderhearted  hoetoes  here  presides, 

And  with  the  landlord  er'ry  eara  dlTides ; 

With  pereeveraiioe  be  hla  tain  relatee, 

Nov  heeds  the  laugh  his  pro'iz  style  oreates ; 

Harmlaes  in  nunueca,  fond  of  harmlees  Joke, 

And  none  more  happy  wheu  inTolTed  iu  smoke. 

Binee,  gentle  reader,  now  our  walk  is  o'er, 
Vnaax  yon  a  Itnient  sentence  I  implore ; 
Fbr  meroy,  I  have  only  one  pretenoo — 
(In  eoarte  it  seldum  faila)  *'  my  first  oflteice.'* 

80.  Mr  Wm.  Yaughaa,  soUeltor,  onds  to  lir  W.  L.  Yanghaa. 

81.  The  Blaek  Boy  eomer,  called  dangezoos  oomer,   because 

of  the  sudden  turning,  wh«re  the  London  and  other  eoaehee 
often  eame  to  grief.  Great  Unoerbank  was  much  naxiower  at 
that  point  theo  than  now. 

Sa.    The  rrsideiioe  of  the  Arden  family,  now  aied  as  the 
Manehsster  and  LlTerpool  District  Bank. 

88.    The  Stockport  Subscription  library. 


I     And  yon.  bright  stars  of  beauty's  firmament  — 
Our  Btoekpoii  Fair  t  (man's  greatest  ble»«  Jig  seot) 
To  you  I  shall  not  plead  in  vain,  I  know, 
For  hearte  wu  leader  canne:  pnln  bestow ; 
With  confidence  I  trust  to  y  ur  review. 
And  leave  my  fate,  dear  heav'oly  sex,  with  you. 

Mr  William  Bibch. 
(No.  966.) 

[971.]  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr  James  Wilkin- 
son we  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  fuller 
account  of  the  shooting  of  Mr  Birch,  which  will  be 
read  with  interast :— William  Birch  was  shot  at  on  July 
2drd,  1819,  in  Loyalty  Place,  Ghurchgate,  but 
the  result  was  not  fatal.  He  afterwards 
was  enabled  to  got  into  a  garden  in  Millgate 
belonging  to  Mr  Joseph  Lane,  who  immediately  took 
him  to  Mr  Killer,  surgeon— not  dentist  as  previously 
8tated7-in  the  same  street,  Mr  Flint  likewise  being 
sent  for  in  consultation,  and  the  Bev.  Charles  Prescot 
was  present  to  take  any  deposition  he  might  be 
desirous  of  making.  The  three  gentlemen,  after  duly 
considering  the  matter,  thought  it  advisable  that 
Birch  should  remain  where  he  then  was  until  the  ex- 
citement in  the  town  had  in  some  measure  subsided, 
which  was  until  past  midnight.  Stockport  at  that 
period  could  not  boast  of  cabs  or  hackney  coaches ; 
but  there  was  one  John  Lawton,  a  dealer  in  mUk  at 
the  bottom  of  Lancashire  Hill,  who  had  a  Sedan  chair, 
which  was  procured  for  conveying  Birch  to  his 
father's  residence  in  Little  Underbank,  instead  of  his 
•wn  home  in  Churchgate,  a  file  of  soldiers  preceding 
and  following  the  seian,  which  was  accompanied  by 
Mr  Flint  and  myself.  Having  been  comfortably  laid 
in  bed,  Mr  Flint  made  a  thorough  eiuunination  where 
the  bullet  had  entered,  enlarging  the  opening  in  the 
chest  one  or  two  inches,  hoping  that  it  would  even* 
tuaUy  make  its  way  out,  which,  however,  never 
occurred.  The  patient,  nevertheless,  when  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  shock  to  the  system,  was  taken  to 
his  own  house,  and  lived  several  years  afterwards, 
haviag  a  pension  bestowed  upon  him  by  tbe  then 
Government,  Lord  Sidmouth  being  head  of  the  Home 
Department.  This  was  enjoyed  by  him  until  death, 
and  was  afterwards  continued  to  his  widow  during 
life.  The  remains  of  both  now  lie  interred  at  the 
north  side  of  St.  Mary's  Churchyard.  After  Birch's 
death  the  ball  was  found  firmly  embedded  in  the 
breast  bone — not  in  the  spine — and  which,  probably, 
may  be  transferred  eventually  to  the  Vernon  Park 
Museum  as  a  relic.  Jambs  Wilkinson. 

Masoebt  Bbswickb. 
,(Na989.) 

[972]    In  his  query  on  the  old  Burial  Croft,  Wel- 
lington Boad,  J.  Owen  mentions  the  name  of  Margery 
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Beswicke,  whose  death,  according  to  the  record  of  a 
gravestone  found  by  him  at  Moss  Side,  Manchester 
(vide  d39)  took  place  August  29, 1645.  This  matter 
has  long  been  one  of  conjecture  in  antiquarian  circles, 
and  the  numerous  traditional  stories  anent  the  remains 
of  this  eccentric  old  lady  have  in  no  way  tended  to 
solve  the  dlffictilty.  Some  time  ago  a  long  and  very 
interesting  airticle  appeared  in  &  northern  contempor- 
ary on  this  subject,  from  which  I  purpose  to  make  d 
few  extracts  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers :  "  Pof 
many  years  prior  to  1868  a  mummy  was  on  view  in 
the  old  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Peter-street, 
Manchester  (the  principal  contents  of  which  are  now 
at  Owens  College),  to  which  wad  attached  a  8trange,if 
not  eventful  history.  The  mummy  was  really  the  re- 
xn^ins  of  an  eccentric  old  lady,  Miss,  or  Madame 
Beswick  as  shd  was  called,  who  resided  at  Krchen 
Bower,  near  Oldham,  in  1745.  How,  or  at  what 
period;  the  mummy  was  placed  in  the  Peter-street 
Museum  seems  to  be  imperfectly  known,  and  various 
traditionary  stories  are  yet  current  in  Lancashire,  e^ 
t>ecially  round  Oldham,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  singular 
preservation  of  the  old  lady's  body.  Certain  it  iB 
that  an  old  Manchester  guide  book  describes  Madame's 
remains  as '  a  remarkable  perfect  Egyptian  mummy, 
of  about  the  20th  dynasty,  400  years  before  Christ,* 
consequently  upwards  of  2,200  years  old,  a  female  of 
the  house  of  Pharoah.'"  That  the  mummy  was  for 
many  years  in  the  museum  prior  to  1868  the  writer 
proves  by  giving  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  tii« 
JTancfuster  (htardian  oi  Auguat  15,  1868^  in  Which  is 
recorded  the  interment,  in  the  Harpurhey  Cemetery^ 
Manchester,  of  the  remains  of  Miss  Beswick,  removed 
from  the  Peter-street  Museum.  In  it  is  also  given  a 
tradition  that  this  lady,  who  died  about  1770,  had  ac- 
quired so  strong  a  fear  of  being  buried  alive  that  she 
left  certain  property  to  her  attendant  so  long  (so  the 
jStory  runs)  as  she  shotild  be  kept  above  ground.  The 
body  seemed  to  h&ve  been  embalmed  in  tar,  and 
sWathed  with  a  strong  bandage,  leaving  the  face  est* 
posed.  It  was  subsequently  lodged  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Natural  History  Society,  where  it  W4S  long  an  ob- 
ject of  much  popular  interest.  The  commissioners 
charged  with  the  arrangements  of  the  society's  collec- 
tions deemed  this  specimen  undesirable,  and  so  caused 
its  interment  as  recorded  above.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  above,  the  death  of  this  remarkable  personage  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred  in  1745,  and  again,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Guardian  extract,  as  about  1770, while 
Mr  Owen  gives  it  as  1645,  being  a  difference  of  100 
years.  Perhaps  Mr  Owen  could  throw  a  little  more 
Ught  on  the  subject? 
Stockport.  Waubbn-Bulkeubt. 


Levibs  of  Tboops  in  Lakcashibb. 
[973.]  Although  the  Militia  Laws  were  not  enacted 
until  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  yet  there  t^as  a 
species  of  county  levy  in  this  kingdom  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  in  the  27th  year  of 
that  reign  an  Act  was  passed  for  regulating  the 
**  assize  of  arms.''  During  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  his  children,  lord  lieutenants  were  intro- 
duced as  standing  representatives  of  the  Crown,  their 
duty  bemg  to  receive  the  military  returns  in  the 
various  counties,  and  to  regulate  civil  affairs.  In  the 
first  year  of  Mary  as  Queen  of  England,  a  master  of 
soldiers  was  made  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  in  cer- 
tain proportions,  under  the  command  of  the  nobles 
and  gentry  of  the  connty.  In  the  Hundred  of  Salford, 
in  which  we  are  more  particularly  interested,  350 
men  were  raised  and  officered  by  Sir  Edward  Trafford, 
Sir  William  RatdifF,  Sh:  Robert  Longtey,  Sir  Thomaa 
Holt,  Sir  Robert  Worsley,  Robert  Barton*  Edward 
Holland,  and  Ralph  Ashton,  Esqs.  In  the  first  year  ef 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  another  general  muster 
was  certified  within  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  I 
find  from  Birch's  MS.,  folio  150,  that  '*  for  Salforde 
Hundred,  harnessed  men  393,  unharnessed  ^, 
making  a  total  of  1,042.''  This  was  m  the  year  1559. 
In  1574,  the  country  being  then  in  a  tranquil  state,  a 
muster  of  soldiers  was  made,  or  rather  tt  scale  for 
providing  the  requisite  number  in  case  of  emergency. 
The  total  muster  in  1559  in  the  six  hundreds  into 
which  Lancashire  is  divided,  raised  altogether  1,752 
harnessed  men,  and  1«872  unharnessed  men.  The 
account  of  the  5,221  raised  as  a  force  in  1574  is  so 
quaint,  I  give  it  entire.  '*  Archers,  being  alle  men  fa> 
nished  by  the  countraye  with  bowes,  anowes,  steel 
cappe,  sword,  and  dagger,  605 ;  archers,  being  alle 
men  unfurnished,  429 ;  bill-men,  being  ^e  men  f ufw 
nished  by  the  countraye  with  jacke  sallette,  bill- 
sword,  and  dagger,  1,670 ;  bill  men,  being  alle  men 
unfurnished,  1,917;  laborera  or  poyns,  unarmed,  600; 
making  the  total  5221.  Max. 


Greek's    Flash. 

(Nofl.  61, 181, 9U) 
[974.]  I  think  E.  H.'s  theoiy  of  the  origm  of  th« 
term  (Jreen's  Flash  being  "  the  flashmen"  Who  resided 
there  when  not  travelling  on  business  will  scarcely 
hold  good.  The  buUdings,  five  houses  recently  taken 
down,  would  be  about  200  years  old,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Mr  Green  is  somewhat  too  drcumstantial 
to  relate  to  the  original  Green,  though  it  may  haV0 
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reference  to  aome  of  his  successors.  Mr  J.  Ovren,  in 
reply  No.  181,  tells  us  that  15  acres  of  Green's  Flash 
were  advertised  for  sale  in  the  Majichester  Mercury 
in  1775,  when  applications  were  to  be  made  to  a  Mr 
Marriott,  Stockport.  From  a  letter  in  my  possession 
I  can  state  that  this  "  Mt  Marriott^  Stockport,"  of 
1775,  was  one  William  Marriott,  of  Heaton  Norris, 
who  died  in  17^,  and  whose  will  described  him  as 
••  Merchaiit."  «*  Green's  Flash,"  with  other  property,* 
then  passed  into  the  hands  ^f  his  daughter,  who  died 
in  1801,  When  it  came  into  the  possession  of  his 
brother,  a  clergyman,  who  resided  in  Stockport. 
Where  he  resided  in  Stockport,  and  to  what  church 
he  belonged,  I  know  not,  but  some  of  the  readers  of 
^  Ndtea  Ahd  Queries"  may  be  able  to  teU  us.  I  think 
the  **  flash"  much  more  likely  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  a  rivulet  than  in  hawkers  of  silk,  &3.,  As  suggested 
last  week.  I  have  before  heard  something  about  the 
Rector  of  Stockport  getting  possession  of  this  pro- 
perty after  the  rents  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  for  a 
period.  Does  not  this  loolc  as  though  the  Rev.  Mr 
Marriott  had  removed,  and  afterwards  put  the  pro- 
perty in  the  Rector  of  Stockport's  hands  ?  Where  did 
the  Rev.  Mr  Marriott  minister  early  in  this  century? 

ZampA. 

doODS. 
(Mo.  ^5$,  9^1.) 
[975.]  The  hood  lined  with  crimson  silk  marks  an 
Oxford  M.A. ;  With  white  silk,  a  Cambridge  M.A, ; 
with  puce  silk,  a  Darham  M.A. ;  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge B.A.'8  weir  k  mlk  hood  trimmed  with  white 
fur,  but  of  difTerent  shapes.  The  hood  of  blue  marks 
a  student  of  Civil  Lft  w,  the  same  trimmed  with  white 
far,  a  bachelor  of  Civil  Lmw  *  Cambridge  M.  A.»s  of  a 
certain  standing,  and  Oxford  Bachelors  of  Divinity 
Weaf  black  silk  only.  But  the  list  is  too  long  to  com- 
plete hfera  "Saint "  means  Holy  St.  Saviour,  there- 
fore, is  a  dedication  to  the  Holy  Saviour  of  Men. 

M.A. 

COftBWAnnsB. 

(?*  1.  930  ) 
[976.]  The  ancient  term,  as  mentioned  in  many  old 
statutes  relative  to  shoemakei-s  and  leather,  is 
Oordiner,  evidently  from  the  French  Cordounnier,  a 
shoemaker,  and  it  is  probably  from  this  our  term 
cordwainer  comes.  That  it  does  not  apply  solely  to 
rihoemakers  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  Cordwalners'  Company  in 
l^ndon  to  appoint  searchers  and  triers  of  leather,  and 
to  take  care  that  none  was  sold  before  it  had  been 
searched  and  scaled.  Cordabanirius  was  another 
term  used  to  signify  shoemaker.  Voltiobur. 


Alb  TiJstEB. 
(No.  968.) 
[977.]    An  Ale  Taster  Wi\s  an   officer  of  the  Court 
Leet,  whose  duty  it  was'to  watch  over  publicans  and 
brewers,  and  see  they  did  not  adulterate  their  articles. 
To  quote  a:i  old  statute,   "They  are  sworn  to  look  to 
the  adsize  and  goodness  of  ale  and  beer,  &c.,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  lordship."      In   London  these  men 
are   termed   Ale   Connors.     The  probability  is  that 
he  would  receive  a  sum  yearly,  say  £5  or  £10. 

Caubbian. 

ISTEkODUCTlOyi  OP  TBI  Sr.  BSBNABD  INTO  EnOLANO. 

(No.  989.). 
[978.]    in  more  than  one  lejiding  book  on  the  dog 
the  Rjv.  J.  C.  Micdon.^  of  Caeadle,  is  credited — if  not 
directly,  at  least  by  inference — veith  the  honour  of 
having  first  introduced  the  St.  Barnard  dog  in  this 
country  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.      As  far  as 
our  memory  carries  us,  however,  the  popular  lecturer, 
the  late  Mr  Albert  Smith,  had  som  3  considerable  time 
previous  to  that  date,  done  much  to    familiarise  his 
friends   and   audiences    with    this  noble  breed.    In 
making  this  statement,  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  for 
one  moment  understood  that  we  are  desirous  of  den 
priving  Mr  Macdona  of  the  well-deserved  glory  due  to 
him   for   his  successful  visits  to  the  Hospice  of  St. 
Bernard,  nor  are  we  at  all  certain  even  that  the  dogs 
brought  to  this  country  by  Mr  Smith  were  actually 
the  first  that  ever  reached  our  shores.    .    .    .     The 
Kev.  i.  Cumming  Macdona's  Tell— the  first  he  ever 
exhibited—created  such  a  fui^ore  amongst  the  Visitors 
to  the  exhibition  where  he  appeared,  that  other  gen- 
tlemen  wore  not   slow   ia    following   his    owner's 
example.      Amongst  these  was  Mr  J.  H.  Murchison, 
whose  name   appears  most  strangely  to  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  writers  on  the  breed,  biit  who 
deserves  lasting  credit  in  connection  with  these  dogs, 
if  only  for  the  benefit  he  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
importation  of  Thor  and  Jura  into  this  country.    The 
result  of  an  alliance  between  these  was  Mr  Armltage's 
grand  dog  Oscar ;  and  Thor  has  further  distinguished 
himself  by  begetting  the  champions  Hector,  Shah,  and 
Dagmar,  from  Mr  Gresham's  Abbess,  as  well  as  Simp- 
ion  and  m  \ny  other  excellent  specimens  of  the  breed 
from  various  other  females.         Alpine  Clihbbb. 


©uerlcs. 

[979.]  The  AaBCROFTs  of  Creshibb — ^There  were 
several  families  of  the  Agecrofts  in  this  part  of 
Cheshire  besides  the  one  mentioned  last  week.(N^o.  941.) 
There  was  Elias  Agecroft,  a  yeoman,   residing    at 
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Poynton,  whose  will,  which  was  proved  14th  Decem- 
ber, 1772,  contaiaed  the  following  singular  dause  :— 
<^  And  an  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my  personal 
estate,  of  what  kind  or  quality  whatsoever,  and  not 
hereinbefore  given  or  disposed  of,  I  give  and  bequeath 
unto  my  executors  hereinafter  named,  upon  trust  that 
they,  or  the  survivor  of  them,  pay,  distribute,  and 
apply  the  same  to  such  person  and  persons,  and  to  or 
for  such  pious  or  charitable  uses  as  he  or  they  in  his 
or  their  discretion  shall  adjudge  or  think  most  proper/' 
Can  any  of  your  readers  or  contributors  say  if  this 
charity  has  been  distributed,  and  in  whose  hands  the 
trust  was  invested  ?  I  have  searched  to  find  this  out, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  account  of  its 
distribution. — ^E.  H. 

[980.]  Badoeb. — It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  a 
person  say,  **  I  am  badgered  to  death/'  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  this  term  is  derived  from. 

SSNEX. 

[981.]  Bban  New. — ^Reading  a  newspaper  account  of 
the  recent  Welsh  Eisteddfod,  where  a  paper  was  read 
on  some  proposals  to  amend  the  present  representation 
of  the  people,  the  remark  was  made  that  as  the  paper 
contained  proposals  which  amounted  to  a  "  bran  new" 
constitution,  it  had  better  not  be  discussed.  It  is  also 
a  common  saying  that  he  had  on  a  ^  bran  new"  suit 
of  clothes,  &c    How  does  the  term  arise?    Junius. 

[982.]  Stockport  Books  :  **  Collieb's  Posies."—- A 
book  bearing  the  above  title  has  just  come  into  my 
hands.  The  poems,  of  which  many  are  on 
local  subjects,  were  printed  for  the  author  by  Mr 
Arthur  Smith,  of  Stockport,  in  1860.  From  inquiries 
made,  it  would  appear  th^t  the  author  died  in  1861. 
Mr  Collier  at  one  time  intended  publishing  a  history 
of  Stockport,  and  had  collected  many  data  for  it.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  say  whether  the  same  are  in  ex- 
istence still,  and  where  ?  What  became  of  his  de- 
scendants? There  was  one  son,  if  not  more.  Mr 
Collier  was  employed  at  Walsh's  mill,  Heaton  Lane, 
Stockport,  at  the  time  that  firm  dosed.  J.  G. 


Thk  IIaui'  an  Inittii  l<J«iBLKM. — Tiio  o^rliudl  r«" 
COrcU  wu  UttVti  of  Iba  Ceiuo  iMcti  give  lliu  iiHr|i  '^ 
j)i'aiuvii«»jit  ][>iuue  aud  harpuita  pttcuiiur  vuuurttiiou 
•tnd  dietiiiici'iou.  lb  was  coiiinion  to  tiio  uurtiittiu 
iHcea  of  Europe  iu  the  earlier  cuuturiuji  of  the  Curitt* 
tiau  em,  and  iu  the  opinion  of  many  uniiquariuutf 
WiS  01  iginui  among  theiu.  Tlie  Irish  hurp  \vu»  uueu 
an  hereditary  iudtrumeut,  to  be  preserved  wiiii 
great  care  and  veneration,  and  used  bjr  the  bards  of 
Lue  fuiiiily,  alike  tlie  poet-musioiaud  and  Uiutoriaus. 
1^  watt  long  ago  adopted  by  the  Irish  aa  a  ualioual 
embi4 


Satttbdat,  Seftbicbbb  28bd,  1882. 


Thb  Owlt  Gbmtlemak  jx  Stockpobt. 

[986.]  Many  years  ago  there  resided  in  the  house, 
■ow  part  of  the  Stockport  Industrial  School,  HiUgata, 
*  a  gentleman  named  Bancroft,  who  at  the  time  was 
said  to  be  the  only  real  gentleman  Stockport  could 
produce.  This  was  a  Mr  Bancroft,  and  certainly  the 
whole  bearing  and  appearance  denoted  him  an  usual 
ciiaracter.  He  was  dressed  in  a  style  usual  to  the 
aristocracy  of  the  period  of  George  the  III,  powdered 
and  pigtailed,  but  it  was  perhaps  more  his  general 
bearing  and  address  which  won  him  the  title.  He 
was  an  attender  at  the  Old  Parish  Church  which  pre- 
ceded the  present  one.  Is  anything  further  known  •£ 
him?  MxDico. 

A  Stockpoht  MusiaAK. 

[984.]  In  the  "Recollections  of  Stockport  and  its 
Musicians,"  mention  was  made  of  a  Mr  Crabbe,  who 
kept  the  Castle  at  Stockport.  He  came  to  Stockport 
with  the  band  of  the  Forfar  Bfilitia,  who  were  located 
here,  he  being  billeted  at  the  Angel,  then  kept  by  a 
widow.  The  attractions  of  the  Angel  proved  too 
much  for  our  friend  Crabbe,  for  he  led  the  widow  to 
the  altar)  and  renoundng  his  military  career,  settled 
down  as  a  Boniface,  combining  that  calling  with 
music  teaching  and  dancing  They  afterwfurds  re- 
moved to  the  Castle,  where  Mr  Crabbe  died. 

MusidAV. 
The  Last  of  thb  Wbioh  Housb  Chaphl. 

[985.]  London  chapels,  like  London  theatres,  have 
their  day.  It  is  not  long  since  the  Surrey  Chapel,  the 
scene  of  Bowland  Hill's  ministrations,  passed  into 
secular  hands,  and  now  the  King's  Weigh  House 
Chapel,  on  Fish-street  Hill,  is  to  be  demolished.  Its 
place  will  be  taken  by  a  station  on  the  Inner  Circle 
Bailway.  The  original  meeting-house  derived  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  stood  over  the  old  Weigh 
House,  wh^e  merchandise  brought  from  beyond  sea 
was  weighed.  The  old  building  was  taken  down  hi 
the  closing  years  of  the  last  century,  and  a  warehouse 
erected  on  the  site.  The  new  chapel  was  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  warehouse.  About  45  years  ago  the 
chapel  was  again  rebuilt.  The  freehold  plot  upon 
which  it  stands  was  purchased  for  £7,000,  but  in  1866 
it  was  sold  for  £95,000,  compensation  being  also  given 
to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney,  the  distinguished  divine 
with  whose  name  the  chapel  will  always  be  associated. 

ED. 
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Offisbton  Hall. 

[986.]  This  building  stands  back  a  short  distance 
from  tiie  Stockport  and  Marple  Turnpike  Road.  The 
stabling  and  outbuildings  lie  on  the  left  as  you  ap- 
proach the  Hall,  which  has  been  used  as  a  farm-house 
and  premises  during  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
century.  It  is  a  lofty  three-storied  irregular  structure* 
built  of  bricks,  and  gabled.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
building,  on  a  spout,  is  the  date  1721.  On  examining 
the  inside  of  the  building  there  were  found  some 
massive  oak  doors.  On  the  westerly  side  one  of  these 
oak  doors  is  filled  with  large  nails,  and  there  is  a  hole 
in  it,  which  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  bullet 
passing  through  it.  The  appearance  of  the  ground 
which  surrounds  it  shows  a  moat  must  have  existed 
around  it,  especially  on  the  westerly  side ;  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  moat  on  the  easterly  side,  in  1870> 
when  the  place  was  visited,  was  used  as  a  watering- 
pond.  The  line  of  the  moat  might  be  about  18  or  20 
yards  from  the  heuse.  The  windows  have  plain  mul- 
lions  and  transomes  of  wood.  J*  T. 

Ancient  Cheshibb  Ballads. 

[087.]  Teddy  Malony's  visit  to  Stockport,  written 
October,  1827,  by  Alfred  Nelson  Sefton.  This  gentle- 
man was  a  comedy  performer  and  comic  singer  at  the 
Stockport  Theatre  at  the  time  named,  and  he  perfor- 
med many  times  afterwards : — 

O !  Teddy  Malony  is  my  name, 

I  am  just  come  from  the  sod,  sir. 
And  so  to  Stockport  town  I  came, 

0  !  for  just  to  carry  the  hod,  sir. 
When  first  I  came  into  the  town, 

Twas  one  day  after  dark,  sir, 
And  faith  I  rambled  up  and  down 
Till  I  got  into  the  park,  sir. 

At  a  factory.  Lord  how  I  did  stare. 

To  see  the  gaslights  burning ; 
In  every  room  machinery. 

So  funnily  was  turning. 
I  stood  stock  still,  iust  hke  a  post, 

1  was  quite  filled  with  wonder, 
For  a  devil  just  like  station  was 

Grinding  up  cotton  like  thunder. 

Through  the  orchard  next  I  cut  my  stick, 

A  little  fruit  to  get,  sir, 
The  day  being  fair,  quite  strange  to  say, 

I  got  quite  wringing  wet,  sir. 
Then  off  up  the  Mulgate  I  did  ^o. 

And  of  whisky  got  a  drop,  sir, 
Faith  I  tumbled  headlong  down  Church  Brow 

Into  Matthew  Lawton's  shop,  sir. 

Faith,  what  a  caper  I  did  cut 

Amongst  the  fruit  so  ripe,  sir, 
Out  came  old  Matthew  in  a  rage. 

And  gave  me  a  regular  wipe,  sir. 
Then  oS  up  HiUgate  I  did  pop, 

Though  followed  by  a  many ; 


I  slipped  into  a  barber's  sliop, 
It  was  kept  by  Tommy  Kenny. 

Then  up  the  Grapes'  steps  I  did  creep, 

And  across  to  Sandy  Brow,  sir, 
Just  to  take  the  loan  of  a  peep 

At  the  great  big  school,  bow  wow,  eai. 
Spring  Bank  Mill  in  my  travels  next, 

I  happened  for  to  pass,  sir; 
Where  a  clock  so  nicely  placed. 

Was  lighted  up  with  gas,  sir. 

When  a  little  down  the  road  I  got 

It  was  plain  to  be  seen,  sir, 
That  they  had  built  a  fine  noble  bridge 

Across  Petty  Carr  Green,  sir. 
But  by  my  soul !  Oh,  here's  a  bull. 

As  you  must  understand,  sir  ; 
I  have  seem  bridges  over  water. 

But  Uiis  was  over  dry  land,  sir. 

Then  down  the  steps  I  took  a  jump. 

And  across  the  **  Petty  Carr,"  sir, 
I  rambled  along  past  the  school  pump ; 

I  cannot  tell  how  far,  sir. 
When  I  got  to  the  Market  Place, 

If  you  will  me  belive,  sir, 
A  fellow  was  sat  in  the  Angel  yard 

Eating  ten  poimds  of  beef,  sir. 

When  I  had  been  aU  round  the  town, 

I  thought  I'd  go  to  the  play,  sir, 
Because  it  was  Uie  benefit  night 

Of  a  funny  chap  they  say,  sir. 
Now  should  I  chance  to  gain  your  smiles, 

'Twill  make  me  bold  as  Bony ; 
So  a  great,  bi?,  lon^  life  to  you  all. 

And  long  life  to  Teddy  Malony. 

E.  H. 
Thb  Moobs,  Mossbs,  and  Hbaths,  of  thb  Countibs 
OF  Chbshibb  and  Lancashibe. 
[988..]  The  study  of  the  topography  whereby  we 
become  acquainted  with  many  interesting  facts  re- 
garding the  history  of  places,  is  too  important  to  be 
n^Iected.  On  turning  attention  to  this  portion  of 
antiquarian  research,  the  student  must  be  struck  with 
the  large  number  of  names  which  help  to  elucidate 
the  ancient  character  of  the  surrounding  country,  on 
account  of  their  significance,  to  use  the  quaint  lan- 
guage of  John  Speed,  who  wrote  in  1627 : — 

"  The  land  which  warlike  Britainesnow  posesse. 
And  therein  have  their  might^r  empires  raisde ; 

In  ancient  times  was  salvaged  wilderness, 
Ynepeopled,  unmanured,  unprov'd,  unpraisde." 

Most  educated  people  must  have  read  an  account  of 
the  primitive  condition  (as  far  as  it  is  known)  of  the 
three  important  counties  of  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Lancashire,  which  are  now  so  intimately  bound  to- 
gether by  the  ties  of  commercial  enterprise.  If  we 
only  go  back  to  the  state  of  the  country  a  century  or 
two  ago,  we  can  form  a  good  idea  of  its  condition. 
Within  a  pleasant  afternoon's  walk  of  Stockport  we 
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have  Stockport  Moor,  wtuch  has  boon  brought  uader 
cultivation,  but  it  must  have  beea   veiy  rapid,  as  83 
years  ago  a  mau  named  Dean,  having  been  hung  at 
Chester  for  thQ  murder  of  his  wife,  was  hung  in 
chains  on  a  gibbet  there.     On  the  Lancashire  side  of 
the  river,  we  have  Heaton  M'>or,  which  has  also  been 
under  cultivation  since  the  last  century.      As  in  the 
case  of  Stockport  Moor,  roads  have  been  mdule,  and 
the  face  of  the  country  totally  changed.     On  Heaton 
Moor.part  of  my  father's  paternal  estate  was  situated, 
and  there  is  a  field  now  covered  with  modem  resi- 
dences, known  as  the  **  Moorfleld,"  containing  alto- 
gether three  acres,  two  roods,  and  30}  perches.      The 
cottage  and  garden  occupied  30{  perches  of  this.  The 
old  cottage  was  built  In  the  post  and  petrel  style,  and 
thatched,  and  was  no  doubt  placed  oh  that  spot  long 
before  the  highway  was  made.     It  was  accidentally 
burnt  down  sjme  years  ago.    Within  a  m  )darate  area 
we  have  also  Barlow  Moor,  Sale  Moor,  Kersal  Moor, 
and  others,  which  I  do  not  just  now  remember.    The 
commons  and  heaths  are  also  to  be  tound  only  in 
name,  but  there  once  existed  tracts  of  land  of  con- 
siderable extent,  covered  with  rough,  coarse  vege- 
tation, and  here  and  there  patches  of  wet,  swampy 
land,  which  in  bad  weather  became  impassable.      The 
moors  were  a  little  drier  and  more  readily  subjugated* 
Of  Baguley  Moor,  which  in  1840  lay  as  a  waste,  no 
trace  now  remains,  and  the  same  may  be  said   of 
Bramhall  Moor.     A  fragment  of  Sale  Moor  existed 
about  50  years  ago,  near  Sale  Station.  In  this  locality 
we  have  Shaw  Heath  and  Cheadle  Heath,  with  New- 
ton Heath  some  miles  diiftant.     Mosses  were  very 
plentiful,  especially  im  Lancashire.     We  have  Ghat 
Moss,  Barton  Moss,  Rixton  Moss,  Hale  Moss,  Garring- 
ton  Moss,  Trafford  Moss,  Asbton  Moss,  Clifton  Moss, 
and  others.     The  right  to  get  turf  from  these  mosses, 
moors,  and  heaths  was  formerly  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, and  was  granted  under  a  charter  to  the 
burgesses  of  manors  by  the  lords  of  the  manor,  on  th^ 
condition    of   their    performing   suit   and   service. 
Lindow  Common  is  fast  disappearing,  but  there  are 
people  now  living  in  Wilmslow,  who  remember  it  as  a 
swampy,  dangerous  common  to  cross  over  after  night- 
fall.   From  an  account  of  Cheshire  in  1617  the  follow- 
ing is  given  form  a  complete  system  of  geography  in 
two  volumes,  by  Emmanuel  Bowen : — "  There  is  a  pe- 
culiar sort  of  ground  in  this  shire  which  the  inhabi- 
tants call  mosses,  a  kind  of  moorish,  boggy  earth, 
very  stringy  and  fat,  out  of  which  are  cut  turfs  in 
the  form  of  bricks,  and  dried  in  the  sun  fc.r  fuel. 
There  are  few  townships  in  this  shire  but  have  their 
particular  mosses,  wherein  is  found  much  of  what 


they  call  fir  wood,  which  serves  the  country  people 
for  candles,  fuel,  and  somatimas  for  other  uses,  for 
in  these  masses,  especially  the  black  sort,  fir  trees 
are  somatimas  found  six  feet  or  more  underground, 
whicli  somQ  think  were  brought  thither  by  Noah's 
fl^oi,  bjciuse  tliay  were  never  known  to  grow  theie.^ 

Studhmt. 


Ba-doir. 
(No.  913.  980.) 
[939.]  This  is  not  derived,  as  many  suppose,  from 
the  old  sport  of  hunting  an  animal  called  a  badger. 
In  olden  timas  a  bvdger  (from  the  French  bagage, 
or  a  bundle,  and  from  thence  Bagagier,  a  carrier  of 
goods)  signified  in  England  one  who  bought  food  and 
wares  at  one  place  and  disposed  of  them  at  another, 
pretty  much  as  hawkers  do  now.  They  were  obliged 
to  obtain  a  licence,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  their 
importunities  in  endeavouring  to  sell  their  wares  was 
the  origin  of  the  term  "  I'm  badgered  to  death." 

Sbxpbb. 

Stockpobt  Sr  beets  and  thsib  Aimvumts. 
(N(M.6,79,  678,687,918.) 
[090.]    A  carious   tradition  connected  with  Meat, 
house  Brow  was  communicated  to   mt  verbally  \jf 
the  late  Mr  Heginbotham,  draper,  on  the  27th  of  June^ 
1870.    The  premises  of  the  Sun  Inn,  Market  Place, 
formerly     extendedto    Mealhouse    Brow,    or   Dun- 
geon    Brow     as    it     was     then     called,     which 
it      overlooked.       But     it     so     happened     there 
was  a  tenant  in  the  brow  which  belonged  to  another 
family,  the   ancestors  of  the  late  John  William  and 
Walter  Vaughan.    It  appears  a  tenant  ef  theirs  scoped 
out  the  rock  to  forma  sort  of  recess  or  diamber 
under  the  Sun  Inn  yajxl,  but  it  fell  in  after  a  time  and 
the  consequence  was  the  property  in  Mealhouse  Brow 
belonged  toMrVaughan,whilstthe  erections  above  were 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  Sim  Inn,  thus  crea- 
ting as  it  were  two  freeholds.   He  also  related  another 
incident.    A  soldier  had  deserted  from  the  ranks  of 
his  regiment,  and  was  hotly  pursued  by  the  sergeant 
who,  by  some  means,  had  got  a  scent  as  to  where  he 
was  located.    The  soldier  was   determined  not  to  be 
taken.    He  knew  egress  from  the   front    door  was 
quite  impossible,  as  hs  would  be  immediately  s^zed, 
and  he  determined,  as  he  thought,  to  drop  into  the 
back  yard.      He  opened  the  window,  there  was  no 
time  for  considoratioa,  and  he  dropped  on  the  pave- 
ment on  Mealhouse  Brow,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

E.  H. 
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Gbben'9  Flabsl 
(Not.  G.  63, 161,  OM.  961, 974.) 

[991.]  The  original  estate  known  as  Green's  Flash 
was  ver/  extensive,  and  would  include  the  area  from 
Edmund-street,  on  the  northerly  side,  across  to  Sandy 
Lane,  including  the  area  of  the  canaL  The  boundary 
on  the  easterly  side  being  Sandy  Ijane,and  on  the 
southerly  side  by  promises  belonging  to  Mr  Nelstrop, 
and  the  late  Michael  Newton,  Esq.  Mr  Owen  informs 
me  there  is  Green-street  in  Sandy  Lane,  and  that  it 
was  called  the  Green's  Flash  Estate  in  1775,  and  in 
1788  Green's  Flash.  Since  sending  my  last  note  ^ 
have  obtained  this  additional  information,  and  also 
that  a  portion  of  the  estate  now  known  as  fieardnstreet 
was  conveyed  to  Mr  Nathan  Horrocksand  others  from 
Wilbraham  Egerton,  Esq.  On  part  of  the  site  was 
erected  the  Navigation  Inn,  and  the  block  of  build- 
ings so  well  known  as  Green's  Flash,  which  was  de- 
xnolished  when  the  Stockport  Preserving  Company, 
Limited,  purchased  the  site.  There  was  a  John  Green 
of  Heaton  Norris,  born  in  1722,  and  died  in  1785,  aged 
^  years,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  Black- 
brook  Farm ;  and  interred  at  St.  Mary's,  Stockport* 
Also  Job,  son  of  James  and  Mary  Green,  who  died  in 
1880,  aged  57  years,  buried  at  Heaton  Chapel.  Also 
John  Green,  of  Heaton  Norris,  died  1837,  aged  41 
years  (are  those  of  the  same  family  ?).  There  was  a 
Mr  Thomas  Green  who  resided  at  Derby  Lane  Farm. 
The  late  rector.  Rev.  C.  K.  Prescot,  and  the  present 
one  had  a  life  interest  in  the  estate,  which  could  not 
be  disposed  of  until  after  the  decease  of  the  late 
rector.  E.  H. 

An  Evening's  Walk  in  Stockpobt. 
(Ko8.966,970.) 

[902.]  Mr  William  Acton  Okell  Wliitelegg.— The 
Above  gentleman,  to  whom  Mr  Boulter  dedicated  the 
poem  "  An  evening's  walk,"  I  remember  very  well* 
He  was,  when  first  I  knew  him,  a  smart,  gentlemanly 
young  man,  and  was,  I  think,  articled  to  Messrs 
Lingard  and  Yaughan,  solicitors.  He  married  a  Miss 
Bockliffo,  whose  father  was  a  tallow  chandler.  The 
latter  carried  on  his  business  on  the  site  occupied  by 
the  late  offices  of  the  Advertiser  in  Warren-street,  and 
afterwards  occupied  the  premises  now  Eay  Brothers'st 
Hillgate,  and  later  still  the  shop  kept  by  Mr  Wilson, 
spirit  nserchant.  Bridge-street.  Though  at  one  time 
he  occupied  a  respectable  position  in  Stockport,  ho 
ultimately  became  very  poor.  He  was  interred  in  St. 
Peter's  Churchyard,  Stockport.  I  also  remember  Mr 
Boulter,  who  seemed  a  gentleman  of  no  occupation, 
but  he  did  not  come  much  under  my  observation.  » I 
may   add,  in  reference  to  Mr  Whitclegg,  that  his 


family  belonged  to  Northenden,  and  if  remembtf^ 
rightly,  one  member  was  steward  of  the  Wythenshawe 
estate.  j.  w. 

COBDWAINEB. 
(Hot.    90G,     970.) 

[993.]  According  to  the  "Monthly  Magazine"  of 
March,  1813,  the  name  cordwainer  took  its  origin 
from  Cordova,  in  Spain.  About  80  years  previous  to 
that  date  a  law  was  in  force  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  shoes  from  horse  leather.  To  evade 
this  law  it  was  given  the  name  of  Cordovan,  from  Cor^ 
dova,  then  noted  for  its  manufature  of  leather  from 
goat-skins.  This  Cordovan  leather  was  manufactured 
by  a  Mr  Fell,  then  living  in  Drury  Lane,  London* 
hence  the  name  Fell  monger  as  applied  to  a  leather 
merchant. 

Stockport.  Wasren-Bulkblbt. 

SiZTEBN-STBINO  JaCE. 

[994.]  Among  those  who  suffered  at  Tyburn  the 
penalty  of  their  crimes  as  highwaymen,  was  the 
notorious  "  Sixteen-string  Jack,"  who  is  said  by  Di* 
Johnson  to  have  **  towered  above  the  common  mark* 
in  his  own  line  as  much  as  Gray  did  in  poetry.  He 
was  remarkable  for  foppery  in  his  dress,  and,  as 
Boswell  tells  us,  derived  his  name  from  a  bunch  of 
sixteen  strings  which  he  wore  at  the  knees  of  his 
breeches.  John  Rann,  for  such  was  this  malefactor  s 
real  name,  was  executed  at  Tyburn  in  November* 
1774,  for  robbing  Dr.  Bell,  the  chaplain  to  the  Princess 
Amelia,  in  Gunnersbury  Lane.  Rann  was  a  smart 
fellow,  and  a  great  favourite  with  a  certain  descrip* 
tion  of  ladies ;  he  had  been  coachman  to  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  when  his  lordship  resided  in  the  south- 
east comer  house  of  Bedford  Row.  However,  he  was 
caught  at  last ;  and  J.  T.  Smith  records  his  being  led* 
when  a  boy,  by  his  father's  playfellow,  Joseph  Nolle- 
kens,  to  the  end  of  John-street,  to  see  the  notorious 
terror  of  the  King's  highway,  Rann,  pass  on  his  way 
to  execution.  "The  malefactor's  coat  was  a  bright 
pea-green;  he  had  an  immense  nosegay,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  frail  sisterhood* 
whose  practice  it  was  in  those  days  to  present 
flowers  to  their  favourites  from  the  steps  of  St. 
Sepulchre's  Church,  as  the  last  token  of  what  they 
called  their  attachment  to  the  condemned,  whose 
worldly  accounts  were  generally  brought  to  a  close 
at  Tyburn,  in  consequence  of  their  associating  with 
abandoned  characters.  Such  is  Mr  Smith's  aocouat 
of  the  procession  of  the  hero  to  Tyburn;  and  NoUe- 
kens  assured  Smith,  had  his  father-in-law,  Mr  Justice 
Welch,  been  high  constable,  they  could  have  walked 
all  the  way  to  Tyburn  by  the  side  of  the  cart."    The 
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*'8izteen>striD^s''\fbichtbi8  freebooter  wore  at  his 
Jknees  were  in  reality,  to  the  initiated,  at  least,  a 
covert  allusion  to  the  niunber  of  times  that  he  had 
been  tried  and  acquitted.      Fortunately  for  the  Bos- 
well  illustrators,  there  is  an  etched  portrait  of  *' Siz- 
teen-string  Jack ;"  for,  thief  though  he  was,  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  recorded  by  Dr.  Johnson.      A 
correspondent  of  Hone's  **  Year  Book,"  published  in 
1032,  states  that  he  well  remembered  seeing  **  Sixteen- 
string  Jack"  taken  in  the  cart  to  lybum. 

Ttbubnia. 
bebouotb,  ob  coubts  of  abbrtbatiom. 

(No.  907.) 
[995.]  Bergmote,  or  Bergmoth  (from  the  Saxon 
J3erg,  a  hill,  and  Oamote,  an  assembly),  was  a  court 
peculiar  to  Derbyshire  for  the  deciding  of  disputes 
amongst  miners.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  as- 
sembly was  held  in  the  open  air  or  not,  but  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  was  from  what  I  have  read  of  it. 
The  court  was  presided  over  by  the  Bergmaster  (from 
the  Saxon  Berff,  a  hill  and  Jfons,  quasi  Master  of  the 
fountains.  He  was  the  chief  officer  amongst  the 
miners,  and  had  similar  powers  to  the  coroners  of  the 
present  day.  This  court  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  when  its  functions 
ceased,  or  whether  the  court  still  exists  under  another 
title.  Its  scope  and  powers  were  extensive  and  great, 
ss  the  following  lines,  which  give  a  general  outline  of 
its  work,  show  .• — 

And  suit  for  Oar  must  be  in  Boghmote  (sic)  Court 
Thither  for  justice  miners  must  resort ; 
And  two  great  Courts  of  Bergmote  ought  to  be, 
In  every  year  upon  the  Minery, 
To  punishlMiners  that  transgress  the  Law, 
To  curb  Offences,  and  keep  all  in  aw ; 
To  fine  offenders  that  do  break  the  Peace, 
Or  shed  Man's  Blood,  or  any  Tumults  raise ; 
To  swear  Berghmastersthat  they  faithfully 
Perform  their  duty  on  the  Mineiy, 
And  make  arrests,  and  eke  impartially. 
Impanel  Juror,  Causes  for  to  try ; 
And  see  that  right  be  done  from  Time  to  Time, 
Both  to  the  Lord  and  Farmers  on  the  Mine. 

J.   SXTTR, 


[996.]  Majob  Leb.— Early  in  this  century  there 
was  a  Major  Lee,  or  Leigh,  in  Stockport.  Can  any 
readers  of  **  Notes  and  Queries  "  give  particulars  as  to 
his  antecedents,  or  with  what  branch  of  the  military 
.ervice  he  was  connected  ? 


8 


Fbakk  H. 


[997.]  TdLRK  Chapel.— I  have  heard  that  a  chape 
known  as  above,  at  one  time  occupied  the  comer  of 
Warren-street,  opposite  the  ^(fverfu«roffi.ca.  To  what 
denomination  did  it  belong,  and  how  long  ago  is  it 
since  it  was  removed  ?  Also,  is  it  known  whether 
any   interments  took  place  there? 

Wabbek-Buleblbt. 


SLATS  ON  Rhips.— lUti  greatly   infest  ahipa,  Hiia 

are  by  them  oouvey«»d  lo  every  part  ot  the  wuriU. 

So  industriously  do  tiiey  make  huiue^  tor  iheiuselvM 

in  the  nmuurous  oianuiM  und  coruers  in  Uie  uuU  of 

a  ship  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  thtfiii.  Snips 

take  out  rats  as  well  ad  pa8»eu!j;er8  every  voyage; 

whether  the  former    remain  iu  the  ship  at  pori  is 

best  known  to  themselves.     Wuen  ihe  Kiist  India 

Company  had  ships  of  their  own  tiiey  eiiiploy««i  a 

rat  catcher,  who  sometimes  capiured  bOO  rats  in  one 

ship  just  returned  from  Calcutta.     The   ship  rat  is 

often   the    black    species.     Sometimes    black    and 

brown  inhabit  the  same  veMol,    and  uulesd   tliey 

carry  on  perpetual  hostilities  the   one  party   will 

keep  in  the  head  of  the   vessel  and  the  otuer  to  tbo 

stern.     The  ship  rat  is  very  anxious  that  his  supply 

of  fresh  water  shall  not  fail  ;  he  will  come  on  decc 

when  it  rains,  atid  cliiiib  up  to  the  wet  sails  to  suck 

them.     Sometimes  he  mistakes  a  spirit  cask  for  a 

water  cask,  and  he  gets  drunk.     A  captain  on  an 

American      ship    is      credited     (or      discredited) 

with     an  ingenious   bit    of     sharp    practice    as 

a  means  of  clearing  his  ship  from  rats.     Having 

discharged  a  cargo  at  a  port  in  Holland,  he  found 

his  ship  in  juxtaposition  to  another  which  had  just 

taken  in  a  cargo  of  Dutch  cheese.    He  laid  a  plank 

at  night  from  one  vessel  to  the  other  ;  the  rats, 

tempted  by  the  odour,  trooped  along  the  plank  and 

began  the  feast.    He  took    care  that  the  pbmk 

should  not  be  there  to  serve  them  as  a  pathway 

back  again,  and  bo  the  cheese  laden  ship  had  a 

cruel  addition  to  ita  oatward  oariro.   .      ^  .^ 

I'lsjHiNQ  IN  A  UoKMJFiBLD. — In  U)loraao  18 awn* 

acre    iield  which  is  simplv  a  subterranean  Ula 

covered  with  soil  about  eighteen  inches  deep.    Or 

the  soil  is  cultivated  a  field  of  com  which  produce 

thirty  bushels  to  the  aero.    If  any  one  will  take  tju 

trouble  to  dig  a  hole  to  the  depth  of  a  spade-handle, 

he  will  find  that  it  will  fill  with  water,  and  by  using 

n  hook  and  line  fish  four  or  five  inches  long  may  bi 

caught.    The  fish  have  neither  scales  nor  eyes,  and 

are  perch-like  in  shape.    The  ground  is  a  bUck  marl 

ill  nature,  and  in  all  probability  was  at  one  time  an 

open  bodv  of  water,  on  which  accumulated  vegetable 

matter,  which  has  been  increased  from  time  to  tijnc 

until  now  it  has  a  orust  sufficiently  strong  and  ncn 

to  produce  fine  corn,  although  it  has  to  be  cultivateil 

by  hand,   as  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the 

weight  of  a  horse.     While  harvesting,  the  hand* 

catch  great  strings  of  fish  by  making  a  hole  through 

the  earth.    A  person  rising  on  his  heel  and  coming 

down  suddenly  can  see  the  growing  com  shako  au 

around  him. . _  -- 
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Satubdat,  Septembeb  80th,  1882. 


Notes. 

HSATON  NOBBU. 

[998.]  In  traoDg  out  the  eerly  history  of  this  town- 
ship we  have  to  go  back  to  the  records  of  a  long  gone 
period  of  time.  The  history  of  Lancashire,  in  which 
this  township  is  situated,  in  centuries  long  before  the 
l^'orman  Conquef  t,  and  for  many  generations  after 
that  epoch,  is  closely  interwoven  with  our  general 
history.  This  part  of  the  country  was  called  that  of 
the  Brigantes,  and  was  separated  into  smaller  divi- 
sions, and  the  inhabitants  of  Ijancashire  assumed  the 
name  of  Segantic,  or  the  dwellers  in  the  Country 
of  the  Waters.  It  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  dwell 
on  the  Roman  Invasion.  This  country  of  the  Brigantes 
4K>ntained  36  towns  or  stations,  of  which  Blackrode 
was  one.  To  pass  over  the  Roman  and  Saxon  times, 
and  the  long  history  of  the  Lords  of  the  Manor  of 
Manchester,  to  the  records  of  more  modern  times, 
Kuerden's  MS.,  folio  229,  has  the  following  allusion : 
— ''At  Heaton,  a  water-mill,  value  I6s  8d,"  about 
which  I  shall  have  something  to  say  hereafter.  In  the 
ame  MS.,  we  have  a  list  of  the  rights  and  privilegf^s 
claimed  for  the  family  of  De  la  Ware  (Lords  of  Man- 
chester.) '*  The  town  of  Manchester  shall  be  a  free 
burgh  and  market  town,  and  they  shall  take  an 
assize  of  bread  and  beer,  and  shall  punish  the  vic- 
tuallers, &c.,"  and  then  continues,"  and  they  shall 
have  fees  as  well  on  every  seventh  day  as  on  the 
market  day,  both  in  the  town  and  its  suburbs,  and  in 
the  hamlets  of  the  said  Manchester,  viz.,  the  village 
of  Ashton,  in  Salfadshire ;  Withington,  Heaton  Norris, 
and  other  places,  and  also  claims  the  power  of  punish- 
ment granted  in  most  of  the  ancient  charters.  From 
the  Delaware  family  the  Manor  passed  to  Sir  Oswald 
Moseloy,  from  his  father.  Sir  Nicholas  Moseley,  who 
purchased  the  Manor  for  dB3,500,  ancT  it  was  after- 
wards re-sold  by  Sir  Oswald."  Thus  we  see  the 
histocy  of  the  township  of  Heaton  Norris  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  very  early  period.  It  contained,  in 
1773, 2,126  acres  of  land,  which,  in  early  times,  was 
possessed  by  the  families  of  Le  Heton  and  Le  Norreys. 
Whittaker,  in  his  "History  of  Mancliester," enumerates 
various  ancient  castles,  which  he  says  were  the  happy 
commencement  of  as  many  villages,  or  borouorhs,  in 
the  south  of  Lancashire,  and  adds  **  that  as  the  num- 
ber of  a  chiefs  retainers  was  greater  or  smaller  at 
first,  their  habitations  were  contracted  int«  villages, 
or  stretched  out  into  towns.    But  these  castles  were 


the  seats  only  of  the  more  considerable  lords,  an  ^ 
various  chiefs  would  be  settled  around  them,  tho 
Inferior  lords  of  petty  seignories,  and  the  subordinate 
proprietors  of  subject  mansions.  Th«  fewer  adherenlB 
of  these  lesser  thanes,  equally  settled  about  their 
proper  houses,  and  their  fewer  habitations,  never 
aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  a  town,  only  straggled  inta 
lanes,  or  associated  into  folds.  Such  would  be  manj- 
within  the  greater  districts  in  general,  which  were 
afterwards  modelled  into  parishes.'*  And  such  wers 
many  within  our  own  district  of  Manchester;  and 
the  little  lords  who  had  served  under  the  banner  of 
the  Manchester  chief  would  receive  from  him  their 
proportional  allotments  of  the  parish  and  held  their 
respective  shares  to  him  (in  subordination),  as  he  en- 
Joyed  the  whole  in  subjection  to  the  sovereign. 
His  own  more  immediate  vassals  would  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  houses  alreadj 
created,  and  of  the  lands  already  cultivated 
in  the  town  and  towaships  of  Manchester,  and  the 
subject  chiefs  would  receive  their  allocations  without; 
the  extent  of  both,  and  in  the  nearest  woods  around 
them.  The  colony  of  Saxons  which  came  into  tho 
parish  and  settled  with  their  chiefs  proved  a  consider* 
able  accession  to  the  number  of  its  former  inhabitants^ 
and  made  a  large  addition  to  the  compass  of  its  culti- 
vated areas.  Thus  was  the  forest  of  Arden  consider- 
ably levelled  on  every  side  of  the  town,  and  many  new 
towHships  arose  in  the  parish,  the  little  chiefs  settlings 
with  their  attendants  on  their  assigned  quantity  of  land 
and  the  new  region  naturally  composing  new  town* 
ships,  which  thus  came  into  existence.  With  refer- 
ence to  William  Le  Norreys  (says  Mr  Harland)  wt  are 
confirmed  in  our  supposition  that  he  was  the  third  ia 
the  line  of  the  Blackrode  line  of  the  ftunily,  and  he  is 
believed  to  be  the  William  Le  Norreys  on  the  inquisi., 
tion  for  Gascon  Scutage.  Scutage  was  a  tax  or  con- 
tribution in  the  nature  of  a  pecuniary  satisfaction, 
levied  by  assessments  by  those  that  held  lands  by 
knight's  service,  towards  furnishing  the  king's  army, 
at  so  much  for  every  knight's  fee,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, called  scutagium  in  Latin,  or  servitiam  scuti  scv^ 
turn,  being  then  a  well-known  denomination  of  money 
and  in  like  manner  it  was  called  in  our  Norman 
French  escuage,  being  indeed  a  pecuniary,  instead  of  a 
military,  &ervice.  (2  Blac.  Com.  74.)  Testa  De  Nevill 
785,  and  grantee  from  Albert  Grelle  the  younger,  of 
Heton,  since  named  from  the  family  Heaton  Norreys, 
or  Norris,  which  township  is  near  Bumage.  (Slado 
Deeds  No.  3,  by  Harland.)  It  is  best  to  come  down 
to  the  period  when  we  have  some  historical  records  to 
guide  us  in  our  researches.    In  1578,  the  churchwar* 
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dens,  says  Hollingworth,  taxed  the  parish  of  Manches- 
ter in  almost  the  sum  of  £9  for  destroying  of  crows. 
From  Crabtroe's  **  MS.  Book  of  Rates/'  in  the  Chet- 
hara  Libniry,  it  appears,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century,  for  *^he  purposes  of  rating,  the  hundred  of 
Salford  was  in  three  divisions,  those  of  Manchester, 
Middleton,  and  Bolton,  and  all  sums  of  money  to  be 
levied  upon  the  hundred  were  divided  into  100  equal 
parts,  of  this  the  Manchester  division  paid  42  parts, 
Middleton  29,  and  Bolton  29.    The  proportion  payable 
hy  the  Manchester  division  (in  which  Heaton  Norris 
is  included)  in  a  ley  of  £42  was  thus  apportioned : — 
**  Manchester  parish  23  parts,  and  a  fourth  part  of  one 
port,  or  £23  53."      The  same  MS.  states  : — ^*'  Manches- 
ter parish  is  divided  in  eight  townshipps  which  doe 
allwayes  beare  and  pay  according  to  this  rule  follow- 
ing, viz.,  att   a   ley  o.  18s  11^— Manchester  7s   0d  > 
Salford   2s    6d,    8trotford    Is,   Withington    4s    3d> 
Heaton    Norris    Is    6d,    Chorlton    Row    6d,    Red- 
dish    Is     8d,      Cheetham     6id."       In     No.    617 
of  these   Notes    and  Queries,  under    the    head   of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  I  have  already  given 
many  interesting  particulars  of  Heaton  Norris  in  the 
past.    As  we   have   seen,  the   township   derives   its 
name  from  two  families,  so  in  like  manner,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  we  find  streets  derive  their  names  from 
individuals.    Thus  we  have  Heaton  Lane,  the  lane 
leading  into  Heaton  with  its  mass  of  streets,  bearing 
the  names    of    some   family — except    Brook-street* 
derived  from  a  brook   which   old  deeds  show  once 
emptied  into  the  Mersey.    Then  we  have  Hope  Hill, 
both  family  names,  the   Sheepwashes,  where  sheep 
•were  washed  in  the  river  before  shearing.    Dog  Ken- 
nel Lane,  from  the  Huntsman's  Brow,  Heaton  Mersey 
— Heaton  on  the  Mersey.    Top-o*-th'  Bank,  the  Top  of 
the  Bank.     Shaw  Fold,  Sawe,  or  Shaw,  from  scewa 
Anglo  Saxon,  a   shadow  usually  implying  a  small 
wood    thicket,    or    forest,    or    place  made    shady 
by      trees.       The    fold     is      an     inclosure.       In 
Heaton  Norris  we  have  several  folds — Bower  House 
Fold,  Lamb's  Fold,  Sand  Fold,  and  others.    We  have 
Heaton  Moor— the  Moor  of  Heaton.    The  Moor  Field, 
within  my  own  recollection,  was  a  part  of  my  father's 
estate,  upon  which  were  two  very  antique  thatched 
cottages  which,    with   the   garden,   contained   30^ 
perches  of  land,  and  the  Moor  Fields  contained  three 
acres  two  roods  and  half  a  perch  of  land.    All  this 
is  now  covered  with  villa  residences.  E.  H. 

How  ▲  Cheshibb  Fasmer  got  Habvest^en. 
[999.]    A  Cheshire  farmer— exact  name  no  matter 
—who  was  in  need  of  harvest  men,  and  not  knowing 
exactly  how  to  get  them,  hit  on  the  following  novel 


plan  to  mike  his  wants  known.    On  the  Sunday  ho 
got  on  the  church-yard  wall  as  the  people  were  leav- 
ing service,  and  by  calls  and  gestures  got  a  many  of 
them  round  to  hear  him,  then  he  loudly,  distinctly, 
and  deliberately  recited  the  following  original  lines,  of 

which  he  was  the  reputed  author : — 

'All  j«  loikii  vlKo  want  to  mow  burlqy, 

(  ome  to  Xim  Booboz^'t  I'lh  momiDg  jaxly ; 

Apple  pio  ncd  oh6e86,  and  batlar  to  the  exiut, 

Eight«<en  pence  •  day.  and  no  trust. 
This  succeeded  aamirably,  for  in  the  morning  he  had 

a  host  of  helpers,  and  he  had  a  speedy  cuttin^^  and  a 

successful  ingathering  of  his  crops,  T.  J. 

POBT*. 

[1,000.]  In  tlie  metaphorical  language  of  the  East 
the  state  is  represented  as  a  palace,  or  rather  as  a  tent. 
Its  foundations  are  the  law  (the  Koran),  the  customs, 
and  the  decrees  of  the  ruling  Sultan.  The  gate  (the 
Porte)  is,  as  it  were,  an  image  of  the  whole  edifice ;  it 
signifies  the  whole  government  in  allusion  to  tbi*^ 
patriarchal  times  when  the  head  of  the  tribe  sat  a^ 
judge  or  ruler  "  in  the  gate."  The  term  gate,  or 
porte,  is  likewise  used  in  a  subordinate  sense  for  the 
whole  military  array ;  and,  thirdly,  it  is  applied  to  the 
inner  palace  or  harem.  In  this  sense  it  is  the  gate  of 
"bliss;"  in  the  former  the  Sublime  Porte  of  the 
empire,  or  the  gate  of  "  good  fortune."  Within  this 
inner  "  gate  of  bliss"  is  not  only  the  harem,  but  the 
treasury  and  the  tUvan.  Gestriak. 

CuBious  Epitaphs. 

[1,001.]  The  following  curious  monumental  inscrip- 
tions, which  I  have  culled  from  various  sources,may  be 
of  interest  to  church-yard  gleaners : 

ON  A  FfilEND. — BY  DE.  WOLCOT. 

Tho'  here  in  dea^h  thy  relio^  lie. 
Thy  worth  nhall  live  la  mem*ry'g  eye, 
Who  oft  at  ni^ht'it  pale  uoon  hhaUitraXf 
To  bithe  with  tearv  thy  lovely  olay. 

H^re  pity,tnc,  In  waedN  fnrlArn, 
hhUl,  mioRlintt  tfigbv,  be  heard  to  moom; 
"With  geDia<i  drooping  o'er  tby  tomb, 
In  sorrow  for  a  brother's  doom. 

At  Linsted,  Kent,  on  Mr  James  Ferguson,  merchant 

adventurer : — 

Infancy,  youth.  un<\  nge  a<^  from  the  womb, 
Man's  shoi  t  but  dangemns  paftsage  to  the  tamH« 
Here  landed  (the  proQe»-d  of  what  we  Tentar»1), 
In  Nature's  rn^tom-hon^e  this  ditHt  is  ento'd. 
Alms-deedfl  are  onteet  bilLs  at  night  (the  leat. 
On  heavfn'ti  t^zehango,  art*  pnbject  to  protest); 
This  nnoorrapted  mujia  of  the  jatit. 
To  lasting  store  exempt  from  worm  aad  dnst. 

OK  A  POOR,  EOT  HONEST,  MAN. 

Stop,  TAad«r,  here,  and  deign  a  look 

On  one  wlthoa*'-  a  name ; 
Ne'er  ent«r'd  In  the  ample  book 

Of  fottiuie,  or  of  fame. 

S*iiclioaR  of  pei4*e.  be  h%ted  strife; 

Mrak  Tlrtnes  filled  his  breast : 
His  0  lat  of  arms  **  A  spotless  l.fo," 

**  An  honest  heart"  his  orest. 
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ON  AN  ATTOBNST,  BY  ANTHONY  PASQUIN. 

B«  del*  1  beware  the  path  yoa  tread, 
I.eMt  bv  raiaohmirA,  yoa  vaie  the  dead. 
Nor  d«mn  ray  oantlon  i  iseeae. 

Fur  LavTer  M Hleoiieth  here. 

A  man  to  every  demon  known. 
Who  raadt>  the  aU  n^e-i  •!!  hia  own ; 
0  irceiyed  in  JKuin'd  b  toedil  wtinib. 
Bis  heart  wan  harder  than  hit  tomb. 
For  forty  amoroera  at  aaaiza 
He  oa»t  a  film  o'er  Beas'^'B  eyes; 
But  now,  Hlaa  I  hia  uil  is  o'er, 
Who  made  n«  sweat  at  every  p  re : 
F'  r  now.  tf moved  f r  <m  mort  tl  eril^ 
He'll  do  hia  best  to  cheat  the  devil. 


ON  MB  OABBABD,  A  OBOCBB. 

Garret  some  oailed  him  but  that  waa  too  high. 
His  name  is  OHrrard,  who  now  here  d  ith  liri; 
He  in  htH  >on<h  waa  tctc\,'A  with  nmDy  a  w  .ve, 
Vtx*-  now  at  port  airivrd,  reals  in  hin  prave. 
3  he  ohnich  he  did  freqa*  nt  whilst  he  had  braath, 
And  wi'h'd  to  lie  therera  a^er  hia  death. 
^Vel>p  i>ot  for  hiiD,  fiooo  t  e  is  ff.ioe  U-  foro. 
To  luaven,  where  grr^oers  ihere  aie  man;'  more. 

Bdlihamp,  St.  Paul's,  Essex.    To  the  memory  of  Mrs 

ITewman,  wife  of  Matthew  Newman,  of  this  paiish, 

who  died  February  20th,  1788,  aged  58. 

B<*ncath  rrpoaps  all  that  )-*eAV*n  rouM  lend. 
The  best  of  uivfs.  the  mother,  an<l  th«frien1, 
I«  sieknfiis  i>hti<nt,  and  t'>  death  reisigned, 
Flta  Ipfr  t}iH  viirld  a  iiatle^n  t)  m<inl(i'ifi. 
O  •  then.  I  lo  a'd  aoiil,  puta>>o  'hn  j)«a  of  heaven, 
A  juat  re«  ard  for  joyn  (h«»«lr  hai'-  t;ivHn. 
Hho'  m«nV  f  nd  *>yo  lexigna  the*  with  a  tear, 
The  a:  e  «.f  I.l1  h  shall  view  iheo  ha]*py  there. 
Wilmslow.  J.  G. 

Cbompton's  Mule. 
[1002.)  In  the  Preston  Guild  Trades  Procession 
there  was  an  extremely  interesting  relic  of  the  early 
days  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  the  very  pai^nt  of  all 
the  *'  mules  "  now  existing,  or  that  have  existed,  since 
the  weaver-boy*8  notable  invention  at  the  Hall-i'th'- 
Wood,  near  that  town.  This  was  tlie  original  mule 
on  which  Crompton  worked  so  laboriously  to  perfect, 
and  the  product  from  which  subsequently  excited  the 
envy  and  curiosity  of  his  neighbours  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  gave  him  no  peace  until  the  secret 
was  revealed.  The  story  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
invention  was  made  public  is  too  well  known  to  bear 
repetition  in  this  place  ;  as  is  also  the  discreditable 
conduct  of  the  spinners  and  manufacturers  of  those 
days,  who,  when  they  had  become  masters  of  his 
secret,  refused  to  the  impoverished  and  persecuted 
invantor  the  paltry  shillings  they  had  promised  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  exhibit  it  to  them.  It  is  at 
this  day  a  great  curiosity.  After  being  taken  from 
the  Hall-'i'th'-Wood  it  was  removed  to  King-street 
Mill,  Bolt«n,  where  it  did  good  service  for  many  years. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  worked  by  the  late  Mathias 
Gorse,  of  Bolton,  who  died  so  recently  as  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  Its  construction  would  excite  the  laugh- 
ter of  our  modem  mechanics,  but  before  ridiculing  it 


in  any  way  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  inven- 
tor and  maker  was  not  supplied  with  the  first-class 
tools  with  which  they  are  furnished  to  fabricate  the 
perfect  machines  now  turned  out  of  our  Isjidingf  es- 
tablishments. The  hovd.stock and  roller  be tm  ire  of 
wood,  to  the  latter  of  which  the  roller  stands  are 
b)lted.  It  had  very  small  rollers,  the  bisk,  middU, 
And  top  rollers  baing  of  lead  ;  the  front  top  rollers 
are  all  lost.  The  bottom  rollers  were  fluted,  but  time 
and  neglect  together  have  almost  elf  »tced  e^ery  line. 
The  gearing  is  on  the  same  principle  as  that  prevail- 
ing now,  but  the  wheels  are  of  extremely  narrjw 
gauge.  The  cross  shaft  is  of  wrought  iron,  and  bears 
the  marks  of  its  origin  in  the  village  smithy  to  the 
present  day.  The  arrangemant  is  that  which  is  now 
called  the  old  motion.  The  carriage  has  been  cut 
down  from  its  original  dlmeojions  to  about  14 
spindles  width,  and  one  drum.  The  important  re- 
sults that  have  accrued  to  Lancashire,  England,  and 
the  world  from  the  insignificant  and  rude  bit  of 
machinery,  which  was  thus  once  more  exposed  to 
view,  made  one  look  upon  it  with  greater  interest 
than  that  with  which  the  more  finished  articles 
around  were  regarded,  and  to  wonder  whether  the 
next  century  can  possibly  show  anything  like  cor- 
responding progress.  T.  M. 

Incbeasb  in  thb  Value  op  Land. 
[1003.]  The  rapidity  with  which  land  increases  in 
value  in  these  latter  days  is  very  remarkable  when 
contrasted  with  the  slow  increments  of  value  in 
former  times.  A  striking  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  little  village  of  Ciavordon,  in  Warwickshire. 
In  Claverdon  Churchyard  there  is  a  monument  to  John 
Matthews,  who  died  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  leav- 
ing certain  land  in  that  parish  to  defray  the  cost  of 
repairing  or  enlarging  the  church.  It  i^  clear  that 
the  Claverdonians  are  very  sensible  people,  for,  at 
various  periods,  those  in  authority  for  the  time  being 
have  engraved  upon  Matthews'  monument  the  annual 
value  of  the  land  which  he  left.  In  1617  it  wag 
worth  12  nobles— £4 ;  in  1707  it  brought  in  £12 ;  in 
the  118  years  between  1707  and  1825  it  rose  only  to. 
£78;  whereas  in  the  43  years  between  1825  and  1868 
it  went  up  to  £130,  or  not  far  short  of  double.       L. 


Maboebt  Bbswicks. 

(Nob.  939,  972.) 

[1004.]    The  explanation  I  can  give  Warren  Bulke- 

ley  is  that  he  has  confounded  Margeiy  Beswick,  of 

Eulme,  with  Madam  Beswick,  of   Birchen  Bowers 
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The  former  was  the  wife  of  Hugh  Beswick,  of  Huline, 
BboemAker.    Thoy  were  nuirried  in  1622.    She  died  of 
the  plague  in  1645,  he  in  1656.     Madam  Beswick  I 
beliere  was  a  maiden  lady,  and  whether  Dr.  White 
reoeired  any  substantial  benefit  for  preserving  her 
body  is  more  than  I  can  say.      The  late  Captain 
Brewn,  formerly  curator  of  the  Peter-street  Museum* 
informed  me  that  he  had  been  annoyed  by  several 
persons  pretending  to  claim  the  body  in  order  to  bury 
it,  that  they  might  take  the  property.    However,  on 
the  death  of  Captain  White,  son  of  the  Doctor,  I 
noticed  in  the  papers  that  the  body  of  Madam  Beswick 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  Harpurhey  Cemetery  for 
interment.    Besides  the  body  of  Madam  Beswick  in 
the  museum  there  was  a  mummy  from  Egypt,  and 
another  from  Peru.  J.  OwaN. 

Major  Lbe. 
(So.  996.) 
[1005.]  Major  Lee  was  probably  in  the  old  Stock- 
port Volunteers.  As  far  as  my  recollection  serves  he 
practised  as  an  attorney.  He  also  had  a  machine, 
termed  a  calender,  in  a  yard,  a  little  higher  up  than 
the  Spread  Eagle,  in  Lower  Hillgate,  Stockport,  where 
checks  and  similar  goods  were  sent  by  the  manuf.ic- 
turers  of  the  town  to  be  finished  preparatory  to 
sale.  This  would  be  about  the  year  1818  I  tliink.  His 
residence  at  one  time  was  at  Holly  Wood  House,  after- 
wards in  a  house  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Tiviot  Dale  Station,  where  he  died,  and  his  funeral  was 
witnessed  by  the  writer,  and  took  place  at  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Stockport.  He  was  interred 
with  military  honours.  His  eon  Charles  was  a 
pupil  at  the  old  Grammar  School  at  the  same  time 
as  the  writer;  when  but  young  he  enlisted  for  a 
soldier.  His  sister  also  went  to  the  same  schooU 
and  many  other  young  ladies.  Omiebok. 

Thb  Only  Gentleman  in  Stockpoet. 
(Ko.  983.) 
[1006.]    In  your  Notes  respecting  the  only  gentleman 
in  Stockport  the  writer  begs  to  say  that  your  descrip- 
tion is  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  recollection  of 
him ;   also  of  his  funeral  which  took  place  at   the 
Parish   Church   of  St.  Mary,  Stockport,  before  the 
erection  ot  the  present  building,  but  of  the  exact  date 
he  cannot  speak  with  certainty.    The  remains  were 
brought  from  his  late  residence  in  Higher  Hillgate 
(now  the  Ragged  School)  on  an  open  car,  the  coffin 
being  covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall,  and  finally  in- 
terred in  the  chancel  of  the  above  Church.      Mr  Ban- 
croft was  guardian  to  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of 
Tipper,  who  was  a  pupil  at  the  old  Grammar  School, 
in  Adlington  Square,  at  the  same  time  as  the  writer 


of  this,  and  was  eventually  married  to  a  gentleman  i^ 
London*  and  at  her  decease  left  a  family.      Vs&az. 

Queries. 

[1007.]  Fbbb  SocA0B.-rIn  the  opening  address  on 
the  Land  Laws,  recentiy  delivered  at  the  Social 
Science-  Congress,  occurs  the  term  frte  socage^  as  ap. 
plied  to  the  present  tenure  of  land.  Looking  for  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  term,  I  find  socage  to  mean  **  a 
tenure  of  land  by  inferior  service  in  husbandry,  to  be 
performed  to  the  lord  of  the  fee"— villeinage,  in  fact, 
I  take  it.  Can  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents 
inform  me  what  is  now  meant  by  free  socage  ?  These 
old  terms  were  well  understood  when  they  were  used 
but  are  not  so  now  ;  when  used  they  should  be  ex. 
plained,  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  readers.  I 
want  to  know  how  the  terms  are  now  applied  to  our 
present  land  tenures.  W.  N. 

[1008.]  BoHiALs  IN  Woollen.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  the  causes  why  at  burials  it  was  cus. 
tomary  to  swathe  the  dead  in  woollen?  Also  at  what 
period  it  came  in*io  use.  I  think  it  was  not  continued 
for  more  than  a  few  years,  but  can  find  no  date  on  the 
subject.  S.  M. 

[1009.]  Oeioin  of  "Spick-Span  New."— Seeing 
the  query  as  to  the  words  "  bran  now"  brought  to 
mind  the  term, "  Spick-span  new,"  which  we  often 
hear  used  in  Cheshire  in  connection  with  anything 
newly-made  or  coined,  as,  "  He  gave  me  a  spick-span 
new  shilling,"  or  "He  wore  a  spick-span  new  hat." 
What  are  these  words  derived  from? 

J.  COWABD. 

[1010.]  Scot  Fbee.— I  have  frequently  heard  per- 
sons use  this  term, "  Scot  free."  It  would  no  doubt 
be  interesting  to  know  how  it  originated  and  the  true 
meaning  of  it.  Felix. 

[1011.]  Registees.— In  reading  the  history  of 
Cheshire,  by  Earwaker,  he  gives  us  many  extracts 
from  the  church  registers  which  are  very  interesting, 
but  fails  to  give  us  any  from  the  old  Nonconformist 
chapels  registers,  such  as  Dean  Row  and  Hale.  Have 
these  places  kept  no  registers  ?  Perhaps  some  corres- 
pondent can  teU  us.  A  Lovee  of  Histoey. 

tiime  cnmgs  console    ua    oecause    iiUle  CQiDgs 

llllltct  U8. 

I  here  is  nothing  keeps  longer  than  a  small 
for  unt),  and  uobhiug  mtjild  awuy  »uouer  than  a  gre^b 
one. 

We  alvvays  find  a  Ihoiisand  excellent  excuses  for 
out-  firavettt  ilionglits  ;  but  it  tiny  one  wrongs  us  in 
liirt  luiHtr,  tMe  oifenctt  is  unparduunble.  We  hitvo  a 
liiiMi-tiad  roJuoiiH  wherowtlh  to  condemn  our 
uci^libL'ur,  but  not  one  wherewith  lo  excuse  him. 
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^  0 1  e  0* 

ThB  StBXNOTH  of  TOAD0TOOL8. 

[1012.]  Mushrooms,  toadstools,  and  th«  like  an 
known  to  scientific  men  as  "fungi."  They  possess  a  re- 
markable power  of  raising  enormous  weights,  a  fact 
of  which  Dr.  M.  L.  Cooke  has  given  several  curious 
examples.  A  few  years  ago  a  town  in  Hampshire 
-was  paved,  and  shortly  afterwards  certain  streets 
showed  signs  of  unevenness  that  could  not  well  be 
explained,  until  some  of  the  heaviest  stones  were  at 
length  seen  to  be  completely  raised  by  the  growth  of 
teadstools  under  them.  In  another  case  a  kitchen 
hearthstone  was  lifted  out  of  its  setting  three  times, 
and  was  only  righted  by  digging  up  the  old  bed  and 
laying  down  a  new  feundation.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
records  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of 
this  power.  The  wine  in  a  cask  kept  in  a  cellar  for 
three  years  was,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  found  to 
have  leaked  away,  and  to  have  produced  gigantie 
fungi,  which  filled  the  cellar,  and  lifted  the  cask  to  the 

reof.  Kd. 

A  LrrxRABT  Curiosity. 

[1013.]    The  following  stii  ring  poem,  made  up  of  a 
line  from  each  of  the  following  poets,  is  well  worthy 
of  publication  as  a  literary  curiosity : — 
1.    What  strange  infatuation  rules  mankind, 
a.    What  different  spheres  to  human  bliss  assigned ; 
8.    To  loftier  things  your  finer  pulses  bum, 

4.  If  man  would  but  his  finer  nature  leam ; 

5.  What  several  ways  men  to  their  calling  have, 

6.  And  grasp  at  life  though  sinking  to  the  grave. 

7.  Ask  what  is  human  life !  the  sago  replies, 

8.  Wealth ,  pomp,  and  honour  are  but  empty  toys ; 

9.  We  trudge,  we  travel,  but  from  pain  to  pain, 

10.  Weak,  timid  landsmen  on  life's  stormy  main ; 

11.  We  only  toil  who  are  Uie  first  of  things, 

12.  From  labour   health,  from  health  contentment 

springs; 

18.  Fame  runs  before  us  as  the  morning  star, 

14.  How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are ; 

15.  Let  none  then  here  his  certain  knowledge  boast 

16.  Of  fleeting  joys  too  certain  to  be  lost ; 

17.  For  over  all  there  hangs  a  doud  of  fear, 

18.  All  isbut  change  and  separation  here. 

19.  To  smooth  life's  passage  o'er  its  stormy  wav, 
ao.    Sum  up  at  ni^ht  what  thou  hast  done  by  day ; 

21.  Bo  rich  in  patience  if  thou  in  eudes  be  poor ; 

22.  So  many  men  do  stoope  to  signt  unsure ; 

23.  Choose  out  the  man  to  virtue  most  inclined, 
S4.  Throw  envy,  folly,  prejudice  behind. 

25.  Defer  not  till  to-morrow  to  be  wise, 

26.  Wealth,  heaped  on  wealth,  nor  truth,  nor  safety 

buys ; 

27.  Bemembrance  worketh  with  her  busy  train, 

28.  Care  draws  on  care,  woe  comforts  woe  again ; 


29.0.1  hirh  e)tit9i  h  ugh  heaps  of  care  attend, 
80.    No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end ; 
31.    No  hand  applaud  what  honour  shuns  to  hear, 

82.  Who  casts  off  shame  should  likewise  cast  off 
fear. 

83.  Grief  haunts  us  down  the  precipice  of  years, 

84.  Virtue  alone  no  dissolution  fears ; 

85.  Time  loosely  spent  will  not  again  be  won, 

86.  What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known  ?  ' 

87.  But  now  the  wane  of  life  comes  darkly  on, 

88.  After  a  thousand  mazes  overgone ; 

39.  In  this  britf  state  of  trouble  and  unrest, 

40.  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest ; 

41.  Time  is  the  present  hour,  the  past  is  fled. 

42.  O  thou  Futurity !  our  hope  and  dread  ; 
48.  How  fading  are  the  joys  we  dote  upon. 

44.  Lo  !    while  I  speak  the  present  moment's  gone. 

45.  O  thou  Eternal  Arbiter  of  things, 

46.  How  awful  is  the  hour  when  conscience  stings ; 

47.  Conscience,  stem  arbiterj;in  every  breast, 

48.  The  fluttering  wish  on  wing  that  will  not  rest. 

49.  This  above  all — to  thine  ownself  be  true, 

50.  Learn  to  live  well,  that  thou  mayest  die  so  too. 

51.  To  those  that  list  the  world's  gay  scenes  I  leave, 

52.  Some  ills  we  wish  for,  when  we  wish  to  live. 

1,  Chatterton ;  2,  Rogers ;  8,  C.  Sprague ;  4,  R.  H. 
Dana ;  5,  B.  Jonson ;  6,  Falconer ;  7,  Cowper ;  8,  Fer- 
guson; 9,  Quarles;  10,  Burns;  11,  Tennyson;  12, 
Beattie;  13,  Dryden;  14,  Byron;  15,  Pomfret;  16, 
Waller;  17,  Hood;  18, Steele;  19,  T.  Dwright;  20, 
Herbert ;  21,  Dunbar ;  22,  Gr.  Whitney ;  23,  Rowe  ;  24» 
Langhorne ;  25,  Congreve ;  26,  Dr.  Johnson ;  27,  Gold- 
smith; 28, Drayton ;  29,  Webster;  80,  Southwell ;  31, 
Thompson ;  32,  S.  Enowles ;  83,  W.  S.  Liandor ;  34,  £ . 
Moore ;  35,  R.  Greene ;  36,  Cowley ;  87,  Joan  Baillie ; 
88,  Keats ;  39,  B.  Barton ;  40,  Pope ;  41,  Marsden ;  42, 
ElUott;  43, Blair;  44, Oldham;  45,Akenside;  46,J.G. 
Percival;  47,  J.  A.  Hillhouse ;  48,  Mallott;  49,  Shakes- 
peare ;  50,  Sir  J.  Denham ;  51,  Spencer  ;  52,  Young. 

Wa  hben-Bulkelet. 
folk  loab  op  chasms. 

[1014.]  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  follow- 
ing collection  of  charms,  written  in  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  fly  leaf  of  a  medical  book  which  once 
belonged  to  an  apothecary  of  the  name  of  Syddall 
who  resided  in  Manchester  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  It  appears  he  possessed  a  good  medical 
library.  Ample  proof  has  been  made  as  regards 
the  authenticity  of  the  writing.  His  name  occurs  in 
the  burial  registers  at  the  Old  Church  (now  Cathedral) 
of  Manchester,  and  the  Jacobite  Syddalls  in  the  sue- 
ceeding  century  were  no  doubt  of  the  same  family. 
"  In  drawing  of  thy  sword  or  weapon  when  thou  art 
compelled  to  fight,  and  in  a  good  quarrel,  say  these 
three  words  following,  and  thy  enemy's  hand  shal^ 
have  no  power  to  hurt  thee : — 
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*  Of  usa.    Amplustra.    Genustra.' 
«  That  a  sword  shall  aot  wound  or  hurt  thee,  Resyto 
XhesQ  worcLi  following  throo  times : — 

•Panton.    Tarton.    Gralia.* 
Then  say  Pater  nosters,  three  Ave  Maria's,  and  one 
creed."— Scott's  •*  Discovery  of  Witclicraf t." 
•*  A  prayer  to  gather  ve  licrbe  f ucllin  or  vervin  :— 

*  Herl)e  fuellin  I  have  thee  found 
Growing  upon  Christ  Jasu's  ground ; 

The  same  guift  the  Lord  Jesus  gave  unto  thee 
When  he  shed  his  blood  on  the  tree ; 
Arise  up,  fuellin,  and  goo  with  me, 
And  God  blesse  me  and  all  that  shall  were  (wear)  thee.' 
Say  this  fifteen  days  together  twice  a  day,  ner  earlye 
fast,  an'  in  the  evening-tide."  The  herb  pimpernel, 
gathered  on  Thursday,  h  Jupiter,  or  Friday,  h  Venus, 
with  the  prayer  aforesaid,  is  good  to  prevent  witch- 
craft, "as  Mo  Bumloy  dos  affirme;  and  to  carry  it 
allway  about.  Also  wearo  six  loaves  of  mugwort  in 
ye  shoes  as  ye  travel!,  and  cary  some  about  you,  and 
you  will  not  be  weary ;  and  the  same  herbe  put  in  ale, 
it  wiU  kepe  it  from  soureing.  Also  gather  foarne  seed 
on  Midsummer  eve,  and  weare  it  about  youcon- 
tinuaUy.  Also  on  Midsummer  day  take  the  herb 
millfoile  roote  at  sunrising,  and  before  you  take  it 
out  of  the  ground  say  these  words:  *  Agios  Ischarost 
Agios  Athanitus,  Agios  Paracleteus,  Imas;  Kyrie 
Elieson  Pater  Noster.'  And  gather  the  three  fern 
seeds  Midsummer  eve,  between  11  and  12  at  noon,  and 
night."  I  have  other  curious  things  shewing  the 
superstitions  of  former  times,  but  the  subject  has 
been  sufficiently  exemplified.  In  the  GenUemans 
Magazine  for  July,  1835,  tlie  following  charm  for 
statmching  blood  is  given.  It  is  taken  from  an  old 
book  of  medical  recipes  written  in  1610  :— 
"  To  staunche  bloude. 

*  There  were  three  Maryes  went  over  the  floude ; 
The  one  did  stand  the  other  f  tente  bloude ; 
Then  bespoke  Mary  that  Jesus  Christ  bore, 
Defende  God's  forbod  thou  shouldest  bleede  anye 


» » 


The  three  Marys  here  named  were  probablv  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  Egyptian  Mary,  and  Mary  Magdalene. 

Studknt, 

Bridget  Bostock,  the  Cheshibb  Docthess. 

[1015.]  It  appears  from  the  following  letters,  copied 

from   the  GentlemaTi's  Magazine  for  1748,  this  lady 

carried  on  an  extensive  practice.    They  will  probably 

be  new  to  many  of  the  readers  of  these  Notes  and 

Queries— at  aU  events,  they  will  revive  an  interest  in 

a  woman  who,  in  her  day  and  generation,  caused  a 

very  great  sensation,  not  only  in  Cheshire,  but  all  the 

surrounding  counties.      It  is  said  she  possessed  so 

great  a  reputation  that  a  Welsh  baronet  went  so  far 

as  to  write  her  a  most  pressing  and  pleading  letter 

beseeching  her  to  use  all  her  influence  to  bring  his 


dead  wife  to  life  again;  and,  as  appears  from  hi 
letter,  if  faith  could  at  all  help  him,  he  had  no  lack  of 
that  necessary  article.  The  letters  above  alluded  to 
convey  a  great  deal  of  curious  information,  and  I 
propose  to  give  them,  as  they  follow  one  another* 
according  to  the  date.  It  would  bo  very  interesting 
to  know  what  became  of  Bridget  Bostock,  and  how 
long  her  fame  lasted ;  for,  according  to  Shakespeare's 
definition,  '*  The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford  is 
spotless  reputation."  It  appears  she  lived  at  Church 
Coppenhull,  and  was  supposed  to  bo  derived  from  a 
respectable  f amUy.  The  first  letter  is  dated  *•  Middle- 
wych,  in  Cheshire,  August  28,  1748.  There  is  risen 
up  in  this  country  a  great  doctress,  an  old  woman, 
who  is  resorted  to  by  people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees 
to  be  cur'd  of  all  diseases.  She  lives  four  miles  from 
hence,  and  h;is  been  in  this  great  fame  about  two 
months.  She  has  several  hundreds  of  patients  in  a 
day  out  of  all  the  country  round  for  30  miles.  I  went 
to  see  her  yesterday,  out  of  curiosit}',  and  believe  near 
600  people  were  with  her.  I  believe  all  the  country 
are  gone  stark  mad.  The  chief  thing  she  cures  with 
is  fasting  spittle,  and  God  bless  you  with  faith."  This 
was  a  notification  sent  to  the  editor.  Other  letters 
soon  appeared,  which  shows  the  interest  excited  : — 
"Namptwich,  in  Cheshire,  August  24,  1748.  Old 
Bridget  Bostock  fills  the  country  with  as  much  talk 
as  the  rebels  did.  She  hath  all  her  lifetime  made  it 
her  business  to  cure  her  neighbours  of  sore  legs  and 
other  disorders;  but  her  reputation  seems  now  so 
wonderfully  to  increase  that  people  come  to  her  from 
far  and  near.  A  year  ago  she  had,  as  I  remember^ 
about  40  undor  her  care,  which  I  found  afterwards 
increased  to  100  a  week,  and  then  to  160.  Sunday 
son'night,  after  dinner,  my  wife  and  I  went  to  this 

doctress's  house,  and  were  told,  by  Mr  I and  Tom 

M ,  who  kept  the  door,  and  let  people  in  by  fives 

and  sixes,  that  they  had  that  day  told  600  she  had 
administered  to,  besides  her  making  a  cheese.  She  at 
length  grew  so  very  faint  (for  she  never  breaks  her 
fast  till  she  has  done)  that  at  six  o'clock  she  was 
obliged  to  give  over,  though  there  were  then  more 
than  60  persons  she  had  not  meddled  with.  Monday 
last  she  had  700,  and  every  day  now  pretty  near  that 
number.  She  cures  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  lame  of 
all  sorts,  the  rheumatic,  king's  evil,  hysteric  fits,  falling 
fits,  shortness  of  breath,  dropsy,  palsy,  leprosy,  can- 
cers, and,  in  short,  almost  everything  except  the 
French  disease,  which  she  will  not  meddle  with ;  all 
the  means  she  uses  for  cure  are  only  stroking  with 
fasting  spittle,  and  praying  for  them.  It  is  hardly 
credible  to  think  what  cures  she  daily  performs;  some 
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people  grow  well  while  in  the  house,  others  on  the 
road  homo ;  and  it  is  saisl  none  miss.  People  come  60 
miles  round.  In  uur  lane,  where  there  have  not  been 
two  coaches  seen  before  these  last  12  years,  now  thre« 
or  four  pass  in  a  day;  and  the  poor  come  by  cart 
pads.  She  is  about  70  years  of  a^e,  and  keeps  old 
Bostock's  house,  who  allows  her  35s  a  year  wages, 
and  though  money  is  offered  hor,  yet  she  takes  none 
for  her  cures.  Her  dress  is  very  plain ;  she  wears  a 
flannel  waistcoat,  a  green  linsey  apron,  a  pair  of  clogs, 
and  a  plain  cap  tied  with  a  half-ponny  lace.  So  many 
peopio  of  fashion  come  now  to  her  that  several  of  the 
poor  country  people  make  a  comfortable  subsistence 
by  holding  their  horses.  In  short,  the  poor,  tho  rich, 
the  lame,  the  blind,  and  tho  deaf  all  pray  for  her  and 
bless  her,  but  the  doctors  curse  her."  "  Sandbach, 
Cheshire,  Septempor  16,  1748.  The  old  doctross, 
Bridget  Bostock,  lives  at  Coppenhall,  between  this 
place  and  Nampwich,  being  three  miles  from  each. 
She  is  a  very  clain  woman,  about  64,  and  hath  fol- 
lowed doctoring  for  some  years  to  some  few  people  in 
the  neighbourhood.  About  a  quarter  of  a  year  ago 
she  came  into  great  fame  for  curing  of  most  diseases 
by  rubbing  tho  place  with  tho  fasting  spittle  of  her 
mouth,  and  praying  for  them;  slio  hath  had  six  or 
seven  hundred  of  a  day,  and  it  hath  been  so  thronged 
that  a  great  many  people  have  como  that  have  stayed 
a  day  or  two  before  they  could  get  to  hor.  She  now 
speaks  to  none  but  those  that  have  been  with  iier 
aforetlme,and  we  hear  she  will  not  (till  next  April) ex- 
cepting such  as  are  there  for  deafness.  The  Rev.  Mr 
William  Harding,  minister  of  Coppenhall,  gives  hor  a 
very  great  character,  and  saith  that  she  is  one  that  is 
a  constant  frequenter  of  his  cluirch.  A  son  of  his  was? 
cured  of  his  lameness  by  her,  immediately  after  he  had 
been  with  her,  when  all  other  doctors  could  do  him  no 
service.  Mrs  GradwcU,  of  Liverpool,  hath  wonder- 
fully recovered  her  sight  by  tho  as.sistance  of  tiie  said 
doctoress.  She  helps  and  heals  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner all  persons  that  come  to  her,  and  doth  more  ser- 
vice to  the  world  than  all  other  doctors  besile^.  Some 
of  tliis  neighbourhood  have  received  greit  b(>  iofit,but 
others  that  have  been  with  her  but  little."  It  would 
appear  the  wordo  of  the  Xow  Testament  apjly  to  this 
memorable  woman,  "  Oh  !  woman,  great  is  tliy  faith  ; 
be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt."  E.  H. 

Habits  of  Birds — the  Theusit. 
[1016.]  I  was  sitting  reading  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
an  arbour  which  commands  a  view  of  the  greater 
part  of  our  garden,  when  my  attention  w;is  arretted 
by  a  sharp,  reiterated  tapping,  like  that  of  org  stone 
upon  another,  now  on  this  side  of  tho  arbour,  now  on 


that.  At  first  I  had  merely  a  vague,  half-conscious 
feeling  of  wonder  a?  to  what  it  could  be ;  but  as  I 
heard  it  again,  my  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  I  looked 
around  to  see  if  I  could  ascei*tain  the  &iusti.  No  one 
was  to  be  seen,  and  I  again  returned  to  my  book. 
Presently  it  was  repeated  still  nearer,  and  on  raising 
my  eyes  this  timo,  I  saw,  abouJi  six  y-i-dsoff,  a  t>u"U3h, 
with  a  large  snail  slioU  ia  its  boak,  whii^ «  ha  was 
earnestly  endeavouring  to  break.  Rising  on  his  toes 
just  as  a  human  being  would  do,  to  get  additional 
force,  And  drawing  up  its  head  to  its  full  height,  he 
dashed  tho  shell  upon  the  hard-troddoa  path,  with 
very  little  consideration,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  the 
feeUngs  of  the  unfbrtunato  inmate.  Before,  however, 
he  succeo.led  in  dislodging  Iiis  prey,  he  was  diiiturbod 
by  the  arrival  of  two  persons  who  were  coming  to- 
wards the  arbour,  and  flew  away.  I  watched  to  see 
whether  he  would  come  back  when  they  liad  gone, 
and  to  my  satisfaction  (for  I,  too,  had  little  sympathy 
with  tho  snail)  I  found  he  very  soon  returned 
to  renew  the  attack ;  nor  did  he  desist  from 
his  laborious  hammering  till  he  had  completely  broken 
the  shell  to  pieces,  and  triumphantly  carried  captive 
its  slimy  inhabitant.  Cambkian. 

F&EB  Socage. 
(l,eu7) 
[1017.]  Tho  distinction  of  a  freeman  f;o:n  a  va-.?al 
under  the  feudal  policy — liber  homo— was  commonly 
opposed  to  vassus,  or  vassilus,the  former  denoting  an 
allodial  proprietor*,  the  lattar  one  who  held  of  a 
superior  (Cowell,  Blunt).  The  title  of  frc?r.i  m  is  also 
given  to  any  ono  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  a  cor- 
porate town,  or  of  any  other  corporate  bo  ly,  consist- 
ing amongst  the  membci*3  of  those  called  freemen. 
"  Soc."  is  a  Saxou  word — powcf,  or  liberty,  to  ad- 
minister justice  and  execute  law,  also  the  circuit,  or 
territory,  wherein  such  power  is  exercised,  hence  soca 
is  used  for  a  seigniory,  or  lordship,  such  as  that  of 
Stockport  formerly  was,  with  the  liberty  of  holding, 
or  keeping,  a  cDurtof  his  socnen.  S  >cka;'e  (s  >  •  ijiuni) 
from  tho  French  soc,  that  is  nom?r  (a  C'^';ltor,  or 
ploughshare),  socage,  in  its  most  g  .'neral  .nd  exten- 
sive siq'nification,  sooms  to  denote  a  temro  bv  anv 
certain  and  determinate  service,  and  in  thi.>  sense  it  is 
by  our  ancient  writers  constantly  put  in  op})osition  to 
chivalry,  or  kni  jht  service,  where  the  render  was  pre- 
cai-ious  and  uncertain  (Thiss  Bracton  1  2,  ch.  16,  sec. 
19).  If  a  man  hold  by  a  rent  in  money  without  any 
oscuage  (knight  service),  or  serjeantry  (service  due  to 
tho  king  only),  id  tonnnentinn  dicipoiest  socji/iumf  but 
if  you  add  thereto  any  royal  service,  or  oscuage,  to 
any,  tlio  smallest  amount,   illtid  dini  j^terit  feodum 
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militare.  And,  therefore,  wo  are  told  that  whatsoever 
is  not  tenure  in  chivalry  is  tenure  in  socage.  The 
service  must,  therefore,  bo  certain  in  order  to  denomi- 
nate it  socage  as  to  hold  bj  fealty,  or  2ds  rent,  or  by 
homage  and  fealty,  without  rent,  also  by  foalty  and 
certain  corporeal  services,  as  ploughing  the  lord^s  land 
for  three  days,  or  by  fealty  only,  without  any  other 
service,  for  all  these  are  tenures  in  sockage. 

Stddent. 

Park  Chapel. 
(937.) 
[1018.]  I  remember  the  old  Park  Chapel,  afterwards, 
on  the  erection  of  Tiviot  Dale  Chapel  a  com  mill  being 
built.  The  site  on  which  it  stood  was  previously  a 
vacant  piece  of  ground  where  there  was  much  mud 
and  water,  and  this  made  a  favourite  playground  in 
winter  because  of  the  sliding  which  the  frozen  pools 
of  water  afforded.  I  think  the  opening  sermons  were 
preached  by  a  Mr  Marsdon.  In  answer  to  your 
querist,  there  was  one  interment  in  the  Park  Chapel. 
This  was  a  Miss  Alcock,  who  was  buried  at  the  foot  of 
the  pulpit  stairs.  She  was  sister  to  Mr  Alcock,  who 
was  a  draper  in  Park-street.  On  the  chapel  being 
given  up  for  public  worship  the  body  was  removed, 
and  re-interred,  I  think,  at  Gatley.  J.W. 

BCBIALS  IN  WoOLLEJr. 

(1008.) 
[1019.]  There  was  a  law  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  requiring  all  persons  to  be  buried  in 
woollen  shrouds  or  other  swathings,  and  inflicting  a 
fine  of  £5  in  default  thereof.  Why  it  was  so  ordered, 
and  how  late  the  custom  was  observed,  I  am  not  able 
to  state  with  certainty,  but  I  have  some  remembrance 
of  having  read  that  it  was  so  ordered  at  a  time  of  de- 
pressed trade,  when  our  chief  trade  was  that  of  wool 
and  woollen.  I  may  here  mention  that  in  the  recent 
alterations  at  the  Stockport  Parish  Church  some  of 
the  bodies  found  in  vaults  were  enclosed  in  flannel, 
the  interment  having  evidently  been  made  whilst  the 
law  and  custom  was  in  force.  Further  explanation  of 
the  query  would  be  of  interest.  J.B. 

Cale  Gbsen. 
(907) 
[1020.]    Cale  Green  received  its  name  from  a  person 

named  John  Cale,  who  resided  at  the  house  now  called, 

I  believe,  **  The  Homestead,"  which  would  be  one  of 

the  first  houses  of  any  importance  there  about.     John 

Cale  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  his 

initials  are  still  to  be  seen  carved  in  stone  at  the  front 

door  of  the  house  mentioned.  W.R. 


[1021.]  Trial  by  Ordeal. — ^Thore  was  formerly  a 
trial  by  ordeal,  as  well  as  by  jury.  In  the  former  the 
person  charged  had  to  undergo  certain  tests,  whereby 
his  guUt  or  innocence  was  determined.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  these  tests  were.  I  can  only 
meet  witk  vague  references  to  them.  Zampa. 

[1022.]  As  White  as  Nip.—"  As  white  as  nip"  is  a 
saying  I  often  he  ir.  The  other  day  I  heard  two 
females  C3n versing  ab^ut  a  new  piece  of  calico,  and 
one  of  them  said, "  It  soon  goes  very  nice,  it  washes  as 
white  as  nip;"  and  s.>me  people,  when  they  see  a 
flower  or  anything'  oUe  that  is  beautifully  clean  and 
white,  will  excLiim,"  Eh !  why  it  is  as  white  as  nip." 
Can  any  of  youi-  readers  tell  how  this  saying 
oriofinated,  or  wh  in  it  really  means.  T.J. 

[1023.]  FATiLB.~When  I  was  about  sevon  years  old 
I  saw  a  book  in  whicii  was  a  fable  about  a  boy  who 
did  not  like  to  go  to  .school,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
and  he  s  iw  a  horse  and  wanted  it  to  play  with  him, 
but  it  wouM  not,  nor  would  several  other  things  he 
spoke  to.  I  can  only  remember  the  following  lines, 
which  I  think  are  the  last : — 

**  I  never  am  idle  is  all  that  they  say, 
I  never  am  idle ;  ah !  that's  not  like  me, 
Vm  despised  by  the  horse,  the  bird,  dog,  and  bee.*» 
I  should  think  this  would  be  suitable  for  your  columns 
if  anyone  who  may  have  a  copy  would  kindly  send  it, 
and  the  writer  would  be  very  glad  to  meet  with  it. 

H.H. 
[l')24.]    Gbacs  bbfdbe  Meat.— Could  any  of  your 
readers  oblige  by  sending  to  your  paper  a  copy  of  the 
lines  commencing  thus : — 

**  At  dinner  I  must  take  my  seat, 
And  give  God  thanks  befovQ  I  eat** 
Itis  a  beautiful  piece,  and  I  have  lost  it,  and  should 
feel  extremely  obliged  to  anyone  who  would  forward 

Ak  Ancibxt  Matio.v.— At  the  depnrlure  ot  tin 
children  of  Israel  trom  Egypt,  China  whs  «ovec 
hundred  years  old ;  and  when  Isaiah  prophe«it»a  ol 
her  she  had  existed  fifteen  ceuturiea.  She  luus  «eoii 
the  rise  and  decline  of  all  the  gre  it  nations  of  mi. 
tiquity.  Ansyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece  and  Uoiu« 
have  long  since  followed  eaeh  other  to  the  dust,  bnl 
China  still  remains,  a  solitary  and  wouJeifuJ 
monument  of  patriarchal  limes.  Then  look  at  the 
population  of  the  country,  roughly  estiHiated  al 
four  hundred  millions— ten  times  the  population  ol 
the  United  States,  more  than  ihirteea  times  the 
popuUtion  of  England  and  Ireland.  Every  third 
pertfon  that  lives  and  breathes  upon  the  earth  and 
beneath  these  heavens  is  a  Chinese  ;  every  third 
«rare  that  is  dair  is  for  a  ChinAM 
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NOU0. 

Gambliko  Houses. 
[1025.]  As  these  are  rery  common  in  this  locaht^r, 
where  what  is  called  "  bookmaking  "  is  practised,  I 
would  suggest  the  following  motto,  headed  by  the 
well-known  passage  from  •*  Dante's  Inferno,"  "  Aban- 
don hope  all  ye  who  enter  here :" — 

"  Here  avarice  your  notice  woo's, 

They  must  be  stout  who  enter  in  ; 
For  ruin  waits  on  them  that  lose, 
And  infamy  on  them  that  wins."    > 

These  lines  were  sent  to  the  Tris  for  translation  from 

the  Fiench.    From  whence  it  is  derired  it  is  not 

known.  B.  W. 

Dbep  Leach  Hall. 

[1026.]  It  is  said  such  a  place  as  this  once  existed 
in  Cheadle.  The  name  is  not  very  common.  It  ha^ 
been  applied  td  old  halls  in  the  Lake  districts,  and 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  to  an  overflow 
of  lakes  and  rivers.  The  place  indicated  is  now 
called  Deplcach  Hall.  Thus,  if  there  has  been  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain,  and  the  lake,  or  pond  of  water  overflows 
I  have  heard  it  said  '*  I  have  had  to  cross  a  leash  in 
the  road."  The  long  accent  is  laid  on  the  letter  a. 
The  common  expression  for  a  small  lake  is  "  tarn  "  \n 
the  north  country.  There  is  an  estate  near  Knutsford 
called  Loch  Dennis.  Student. 

The  ?abish  Church  Bells,  Stockpost. 

[1027.]  In  most  of  our  old  churches  there  are  in- 
scriptions, either  relative  to  the  bells,  or  noted  per- 
formances on  them.  Some  of  these  are  very  quaint* 
and  one  in  rhyme  contains  a  code  of  rules — often 
metwith  in  different  churches — I  believe  I  have  pre- 
viously read  in  Notes  and  Queries.  In  the  ringing- 
room  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Stockport,  there  is  the 
following,  which  will  interest  some  of  your  readers : 
'These  bells  were  opened  on  the  24th  day  of  August 
1817,  and  on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1818,  was  rung 
a  complete  peal  of  Mr  Holt's  grandsire  triples,  con- 
sisting of  5,040  changes,  in  two  hours  55  minutes,  by 
the  Stockport  youths.  Mr  John  Robinson,  treble ;  Mr 
John  Walker,  second ;  Mr  Joseph  Smithies,  third ;  Mr 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  fourth ;  Mr  John  Towny,  fifth ; 
Mr  Thomas  Chapman,  sixth ;  Mr  Jonathan  Wild  (con- 
ductor) seventh ;  Mr  William  Goodier  (tenor)  eighth, 
Mr  Samuel  Jowett,  Mr  James  Rixan,  Mr  John  Min- 
sbull,  and  Mr  Thomas  Gates,  churchwardens. 

Cestbiax. 


Expenses  of  a  Funebal  in  1735. 
[1028.]  You  will  agree  with  me  it  is  really  worth 
while  to  preserve,  in  your  interesting  columns,  the 
following  statement  of  the  Lancashire  funeral 
expenses  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  The 
following  is  a  literal  copy  of  an  account  of  certain 
expenses  attending  the  funeral  of  a  Lancu>hire  states- 
man (yeoman)  in  1735.  It  will  bo  seen  thut  it  relates 
principally  to  the  feast  given  un  the  occasion.  It  also 
includes  the  church  dues,  and  was,  most  probably,  an 
account  of  cash  payments  at  the  time.  It  is  interest- 
ing as  indicating  the  existence  of  manners  and 
customs  now  obsolete,  and  also  as  showing  the  price 
of  provisions  130  years  ago : — 

EXPENSES  OF  TE  FUNERAL  OF  JAKES  THOHPSON. 

£   s.    d. 

One  calf  0  10    0 

146  qr.  lbs.  of  beef  1  14    0 

Expenses  at  ye  same  time  0    12 

Joim  Ridding,  2  qrs.  mutton 0    5    0 

Thomas  Newton,  2  qi-s.  veal   0    3  10 

Robert  Townman,  for  bread  0  10    0 

Widdow  Middlet4.)n,  bread 0  10    0 

Ewin  Couperwait,  for  bread  0  14    0 

Four  pound  of  small  biscuits 0    3    4 

Mr  Withers,  for  preaching 0  10    6 

Clark  dues  0    10 

Sexton,  for  ginive  making  &towling  0    3    0 

21  pound  of  butter  0    7    0 

More  bread 0    2    6 


5  15    4 
W.  H.  D. 

Chabitt  Schools  in  Lancashibb  and  Cheshibe. 

(929.) 

[1029.]  The  document  from  which  I  quoted  in  my 
last  note  on  this  subject  continues  : — And  when  four 
or  five  had  agreed  thereon  their  way  was  to  express 
jn  a  few  lines,  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  the 
design  on  a  roll  of  parchment,  and  subscribe  thereto 
such  sums  as  each  of  them  thought  fit  to  pay  yearly 
(during  their  pleasure)  towards  the  charge,  and  gener- 
ally the  minister  subscribed  first,  and  the  design  thus 
set  on  foot,  they  showed  the  roll  to  others,  and  those 
to  others,  who  subscribed  also  as  they  thought  fit.  So 
when  the  design  became  pretty  well  known,  it  com. 
monly  met  with  so  good  success,  that  the  subscribers 
have  been  able  to  set  up  a  school  in  about  seven  Op 
eight  months'  time.  After  a  competent  sum  of  money 
subscribed,  the  next  thing  the  subscribers  did  was 
their  agreeing  upon  and  settling  certain  rules  and 
orders  for  the  governing  of  these  schools,  for  the 
better  effecting  the  end  of  the  charity  and  easier 
managing  the  same  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned, 
and  without  giving  offence.  Then  the  rules  and 
orders  were  given  as  observed  in  the  charity  schools 
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near  London ,and  which  were  used  in  all  probability  in 
thoso  e.^Ublished  in  the  country.  Some  of  these  rules 
are  worth  a  notice.  The  master  was  to  be  **  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  of  a  sober  life  and  con- 
versation, and  not  under  25  years  of  age ;  who  under- 
stands well  the  grounds  and  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  is  able  to  give  a  good  account 
thereof  to  tlio  minister  of  the  parish  or  ordinary  on 
examination."  He  shall  atcend  during  the  hours  ap- 
pointed of  teaching  from  seven  to  eleven  in  the  morning, 
and  from  one  to  five  m  the  evening  in  the  summer 
half-year  ;  and  from  eight  to  cloven  in  the  morning, 
and  from  one  to  four  in  the  evening  in  the  winter 
half-year.  His  chief  business  shall  be  to  instruct  the 
children  in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  shall  teach 
and  expl^n  the  church  catechism,  and  **  afterwards 
shall  more  largely  inform  them  of  their  duty,  by  the 
help  of  the  whole  duty  of  man,  Mr  Ostorwuld's  cate- 
chism, or  some  other  good  book."  They  are  also  to 
be  taught  reading  and  spelling, with  writing  and  arith- 
metic for  the  boys,  and  the  girls  to  learn  "  to  read,  to 
knit  their  stockings  and  gloves,  and  to  make,  sew,  and 
mend  their  clothes,  and  several  learn  to  write,  and 
some  to  spin  their  clothes."  The  master  shall  bring 
the  children  to  church  every-day.  There  are  to  be 
three  holidays  in  the  year.  The  master  shall  not  re- 
ceive any  money  from  the  parents  of  the  children,  the 
schools  being  designed  for  the  poor  only.  The  chil- 
dren are  to  wear  a  distinctive  dress,  and  **  shall  wear 
their  caps,  bands,  and  clothes,  and  other  marks  of  dis- 
tinction every  day,  whereby  the  trustees  and  bene- 
factors may  know  them,  and  see  what  their  behaviour 
is  abroad."  Children  to  be  admitted  shall  be  those 
of  poor  parents,  and  shall  be  of  the  full  age  of  seven 
years,  and  not  above  the  age  of  12  years.  A  complete 
list  of  the  schools  built  and  endowed  on  this  founda- 
tion then  existing  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  is  in  my 
possession,  from  which  some  interesting  extracts  will 

be  given  as  regards  these  counties. 

£.  H« 


Thr  Pabk  Chapel. 
(997,  1018.) 
[1030.]  The  land  opposite  the  Advei'tiaer  office,  now 
in  very  neglected  condition,  was  many  years  ago  a 
receptacle  of  filth,  rubbish,  and  stagnant  water,  which, 
in  winter  time,  during  severe  frost,  was  much  used 
for  sliding  by  all  the  juveniles  in  that  neighbourhood. 
It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Wesleyan  body, 
who  built  a  very  commodious  chapel,  which  was 
frequented  by  several  Church  of  England  families ;  the 


present  parish  church  being  then  in  the  course  of  ^rec 
tion.  There  was  only  one  interment  in  the  place,  but 
the  remains  were  removed  elsewhere  previous  to  the 
place  being  sold  for  a  corn-mill,  which  was  eventually 
burnt  down,  and,  at  the  present  time,  is  in  a  state  of 
ruin.  The  writer  remembers  seeing  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Coke  on  his  way  to  the  chapel  one  Sunday  evening, 
accompanied  by  Mr  Heald,  father  of  the  lute  Mr  James 
Heald,  of  Parr's  Wood ;  the  family  at  that  period  re- 
siding in  Portwood.  Memobiaic 

Trial  by  Obdeal. 
(K-?!.) 
[1031.]  The  modes  of  deciding  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  persons,  by  their  submitting  to  an  ordoal  of  fire 
or  other  methods,  differed  somewhat  under  the  different 
circumstances  and  convenience  for  carrj'ing  out  the 
trial.  In  those  days  there  was  less  care  for  the  letter 
than  the  spirit  of  a  statute,  and  if  one  mode  of  trial 
was  not  convenient,  the  offending  party  had  little 
choice  but  to  submit  to  that  which  came  first  in  the 
minds  of  his  prosecutors.  There  were,  however, 
some  general  laws  on  the  statute-book  for  gui- 
dance in  such  cases.  When  an  offender  pletided 
not  guilty,  he  could  choose  whether  he  would 
put  himself  for  trial  on  God  and  the  country, 
by  12  men  as  at  present,  or  upon  God  only* 
and  then  it  was  called  the  judgment  of  God,  presum- 
ing that  he  would  deliver  the  innocent.  "  This  trial 
was  two  ways — ono  by  water,  another  by  fire.  The 
water  ordeal  was  performed  either  in  hot  or  cold.  In 
cold  water  the  parties  suspected  were  adjudged  inno- 
cent if  their  bodies  were  not  borne  up  by  the  water 
contrary  to  the  course  of  nature ;  in  hot  water,  they 
were  to  put  their  bare  arms  and  legs  into  scalding 
water,  which,  if  they  brought  out  without  hurt,  they 
were  taken  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime.  They  that 
were  tried  by  the  fire  ordeal  passed  barefooted  and 
blindfold  over  nine  hot  glowing  plouglishares,  and 
were  to  carry  burning  irons  in  their  hands,  usually  of 
one  pound  weight,  which  was  called  simple  ordeal,  or 
of  two  pounds,  which  was  duplex,  &c.,  and  accord- 
ingly as  they  escaped  were  they  judged  innocent,  or 
nocent,  or  acquitted,  or  condenmed."  The  horrible 
trial  by  fire  ordeal.  Queen  Emma,  mother  of  £dward 
the  Confessor,  underwent,  on  a  suspicion  of  her 
chastity.  The  ordeal  by  fire  was  for  freemen  and 
persons  of  better  condition,  and  that  by  water  was  for 
bondmen  and  rustics.  I  may  say,  in  passing,  the 
chances  of  escape  for  any  persons  undergoing  these 
processes  seems  very  remote,  as  a  revulsion  of  the  laws 
of  nature  was  deemed  requisite  to  prove  innocence. 

0.  P.  (Cheadle). 
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Origin  of  the  St.  Bernabd  Doo. 
(Nob.  960, 978.) 
[1032.]  Tho  origin  of  this  dog  is  a  matter  of  great 
^mcertainty,  and  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  are  them- 
selves unable  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter. 
Beyond  pointing  out  t«  their  visitors  the  portrait  of 
Bernard  de  Mouthon,  in  which  he  is  accompanied  by 
a  dog  possessing  many  bloodhound  characteristics, 
ihey  seem  to  be  incapable  of  giving  any  information 
on  the  subject.      The  value  of  any  reliable  data,  even 
if  such  existed,  would,  however,  be  sensibly  dimin- 
ished from  the  fact  that  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury the  breed  nearly  died  out,  and  the  monks  were 
<X)mpelled  to  re-cross  the  few  remaining  dogs  they  had 
left  in  their  possession  witli  others  they  obtained  from 
outside  tho  Hespice.      According   to   one   eminent 
AuUiority,  a  cross  with  the  Newfoundland  was  first 
U'ied  by  the  monks  in  their  dilemma,  but  was  subso- 
qu^tly  abandoned  when  it  failed  to  succeed.     Other 
^ood  authorities,  and  apparently  with  reason,   aU 
uibute  more  t«  this  cross ;  and  to  it  we  are  most  pro- 
bably indebted   for  the  existence  of  Mr  Macdona's 
Meuthon,  a  black-and-tanned  dog,  something  after  the 
stamp  of  a  Thibet  mastiff,  and  a  considenible  winner 
in  his  day.      This  was  doubtless  more  on  account  of 
his  ample  proportions  than  of  his  colour,  which  would 
keep  him  in  the  background  in  the  present  time. 
Another  writer  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  blood 
of  the  Pyrenean  wolfhound  was  introduced  at  this 
later  time  into  the  breed,  and  still  remains  there.  The 
tendency  to  a  lanky,  wolf-like  form,  with  lightisli 
frame  and  tucked-up  flanks,  combined  with  a  light 
tapering  muzzle,  which  crops  out  in  undoubtedly 
well-bred  litters,  lends  some  strength  to  this  theory; 
but  mere  conjectures,  based  on  hearsay  evidence,  can 
have  but  little  effect  on  tho  future  of  the  St.  Bernard, 
who  has  for  10  years  occupied  the  proud  position  of 
the  most  eagerly-sought-after  large  dog  of  the  day, 
and  whese  popularity,  instead  of  diminishing,  is  de- 
cidedly on  the  increase,  if  steadily-increasing  entries 
at  shows  are  to  be  cited  as  authorities.  J.  W. 

School  Boards. 
(Na  7611.) 
[1033.]  The  Elementary  Education  Act  was  intro- 
duced in  Parliament  by  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,  for  Brad- 
ford, on  February  17th,  1870.  After  much  discussion 
and  opposition  by  the  Dissenters,  it  was  passed,  and 
received  Royal  assent  August  9th,  1870;  Amended 
Acts  also  being  passed  in  1872-73-76.  First  election  of 
London  School  Board,  Lord  Lawrence  chairman, 
November  29th,  1870.      School    ftoard  Regulations 


issued  December  21st,  1870.  School  Boards  were  also 
formed  before  the  close  of  the  year  in  several  parts  of 
the  country.  Warren-Bulkelet. 


[1034.]  Local  Obituary.— In  an  old  Lancashire 
diary,  by  Roger  Lowo,  the  following  curious  notices 
referring  to  persons  who  died  in  or  near  Ashton-in- 
Makerfield  appear.  Can  any  further  account  be  given 
of  them  ?  "  June  4, 1663,  old  rich  Mrs  Dukinfield,  of 
Bickerstaffe,  was  buried."  Was  she  any  relation  to 
the  Dukenfields,  of  Dukinfield,  near  Hyde? — "7th 
September,  Mundy,  1663,  Hamblett  Ashton  was  han- 
ged at  Chester  for  killing  a  tapster,  at  Nantwich,  in 
Cheshire."— "  11th  July,  1664,  was  buryed,  Thomas 
Tailor  de  Sankoy,  ho  was  GawUiior  Tailor's  brother." 
— "  21st  August,  1664,  Lucia,  the  wife  of  the  afore- 
named Thomas  Tailor  was  buryed,  they  were  both 
buryed  on  a  Monday,  and  left  great  riches  no  man 
knew  how."—"  8th  AprU,  1665,  Mr  Henry  Bannister* 
was  drawn  on  a  litter,  dead,  being  slaine  at  Colkett, 
at  Sir  Philip  Egerton's  at  a  race,in  Forest  of  Dalamare." 
—"13th  of  January,  1668  (1669),  was  interred  at 
Gropnal,  in  Clieshire,  Mrs  Woods,  with  her  husband." 

Antiquary. 

[1035.]  Heights  of  Abraham.— Is  there  anything^ 
known  as  to  the  origin  of  this  name? 

John  Barratt. 

[1036.]  Gavel  Kind. — There  is  in  some  parts  of 
England  a  custom  in  vogue  called  Gavel  Kind,  which 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  holding  of  land. 
Can  an  account  be  given  of  this  custom  ? 

Jambs  Green. 
[1037.]  Girls  and  the  Stockport  Grammar 
School. — I  noticed  in  one  or  two  communications  in 
Notes  and  Queries  recently,  that  some  50  years  »go 
there  were  girls  attending  the  Stockport  Grammar 
School  along  with  boys.  As  the  foundation  was  the 
same  then  as  now,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
why  girls  were  admitted  then  and  not  now. 

J.W. 

[1038.]  Cant.— The  other  day  I  heard  a  Lancashire 
man  tell  another,  who  was  a  bale  person  of  70  years* 
that  if  ho  had  not  had  a  good  wife,  he  would  not 
have  looked  so  **  cant."  We  all  know  the  word  as 
used  in  a  "  cant  phrase,"  but  this  I  think  has  a  differ- 
ent meaning.  Can  anyone  say  whether  it  is  in  com- 
mon use  and  what  is  its  derivation  ?         F.  Brioos. 

[1039.]  Washing.— I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions on  a  plain,  useful,  every-day-sort-of-subject.  I 
believe  you  have  ladies  and  gentlemen  among  your 
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readers  who  would  take  a  pleasure  in  imparting  infor- 
mation on  various  domestic  matters  that  would  be  of 
service  to   many   who  would  be  glad  to  learn,  and 
derive  substantial  benefit  thereby.    I  will  confine  my- 
aelf  to  the  question  of  washing  clothes.      I  believe 
many  people  do  not  know  the  best  plan  of  doing  it, 
although  it  may  seem  to  be  a  simple  matter.     See,  as 
anyone  may,  who  will  notice,  some  people   always 
have  their  clothing  "  a  bad  colour ; "  other  people 
always  have  their's  nice  and  white.    I  have  heard  the 
remark  made, "  Oh ;  they  put  something  in  the  water, 
or  their  clothes  would  not  be  so  nice,  any  more  than 
other   people's;"   but  they  do   not  seem  to  trouble 
themselves  to  get  to  know  what  that "  something"  is. 
Now,  I    will    imagine    here    is  a   week's   washing 
for    a     large    family.      Which   is   the   right   way 
to    begin    of    it?      What     preparation    is    neces- 
sary,   so    as    to   reduce   the  quantity  of    rubbing 
to  a  minimum ;  and  take  up  the  least  time  ?      What 
preparation  of  the  mixture  will  bleaeh  clothes  with- 
out damaging  thorn,  and  how  should  it  be  applied  ? 
What  is  the  best   method  of  drying,  where  there  is 
only  a  limited  open-air  space  and  but  a  small  house  ? 
I  know  those  are  difficulties  poor  people  have  to  con- 
tend with.    How  can  they  best  surmount  them  ?    I 
will  be  bound  some  of  your  readers  know  a  few  "tips" 
on  these  subjects.    I  hope  they  will  not  be  backward 
at  giving  them.      They  will  have  many  a  quiet  bles- 
sing, and  feel  happier  after  having  done  a  good  act. 
I  think  a  friendly  discussion,  or  imparting  informa- 
tion on  domestic  matters,   would  be  a  boon  to  your 
readers.      There  is  tlie  subject  of  cooking,  window 
gardening,  flower  gardening,  the  vegetable  garden, 
and  how  to  make  the  best  of  the  produce,  whether 
home-grown  or  purchased.    But  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  fill  a  column,  and  I  will  conclude  by  hoping 
your  readers  will  help  each  other  with  advice  to  such 
as   ask  it,  or  give  their  experience  on  other  matters 
of  domestic  comfort,  on  which  they  think  their  less 
fortunate  brethren  or  sisters  may  lack  the  knowledge 
they  possess* 


Saturday,  Octobeb  21st,  1882. 


Chinkse  I^Iethoix. — Tlie  Cliine««  Six  C'»mp't» 
n>u8  hHVu  H  iiioiiopoly  in  the  inuiiilry  buiinuHH  in 
Slontnnn,  unil  it  in  cliurgfd  tuat  ih»ir  agent  blnak- 
iiiuila  tiny  enterpri!<in>r  CtilflHtiul  who  HttempLs  lo 
Oi>en  a  competing  estnblist&nimit.  Sarn  Yeck  coin- 
meiicod  washini;  clothes  at  Walkerville  a  few  days 
since,  in  defiance  of  the  agent,  but  was  horrified  the 
iif'Xt  moment  to  observe  h  placard  offering  one  thou- 
ftnnd  five  hundred  dollNrs  to  any  one  who  would 
kill  himself  and  assistants.  lie  has  appealed  to  the 
court. 


^  0  t  e  0. 

HALOS  AKD  BAIKBOWS  OF  THB  MOON. 

[1040.]    Complete  circles  of  faintly-coloured  light 
are  sometimes  formed  round  the  moon  on  nights  when 
the  sky  is  tliinly  veiled  with  haze.      The  iridescent 
rings  in  such  circumstances  are  familiarly  spoken  of 
as  lunar  glories  or  haios.     In  its  most  characteristic 
and  complete  state  the  circle  has  a  diameter  of  50^  of 
the  celestial  sphere — that  is,  it  is  a  ring-shaped  band 
of  light  concentric  with  the  moon's  face,  and  just  forty- 
five  times  that  luminary's  own  breadth  away  fro^  it. 
The  colour  is  generally  very  subdued,  but  it  is  occa- 
sionally so   well  pronounced  as  to  render  the  halo 
liable  to  be  mistaken  by  unpractised  observers  for  a 
lunar   rainbow.      The   distinction   is,   nevertheless^ 
absolute  and  clear.     The  halo  encircles  the  moon,  and 
therefore  appears  on  the  same  side  of  the  sky,  whereas 
the  rainbow  of  necessity  presents  itself  on  the  side  of 
the  sky  which  is  opposite  to  the  moon.    The  ebserver 
stands  with  his  face  to  the  moon  whilst  looking  at  a 
halo,  but  must  have  his  back  to  the  moon  whilst  he  is 
contemplating  a  rainbow.  Circles  of  a  similar  character 
are  occasionally  formed  round  the  sun,  and  they  are 
not  as  easily  observed  on  account  of  the  overwhelming 
glare  of  the  solar  light.     Whenever  the  colour  is  well 
developed  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  red  tint  at  that 
edge  of  the  luminous  band  which  is  nearest  to  the 
moon,  or  sun,  and  a  blue  one  at  the  opposite  margin. 
The  halo  thus  produced  round  the  sun  is  due  to  the 
influence  of   minute   prism-shaped  crystals   of   ice, 
floating  in  great  abundance  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  air  J.  Booth 

THE  SUN  IN  HABNSSS. 

[1041.]  The  idea  of  utilising  the  sun's  rays  for 
cooking  purposes  is  as  "old  as  the  hills,"  but  it  has 
not  been  put  into  general  practice  even  in  those 
happy  countries  where  the  existence  of  an  unclouded 
sky  may  bo  looked  for  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
for  more  than  a  few  hours  consecutively.  The  notion, 
however,  of  concentrating  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays, 
and  causing  them  to  generate  steam  in  a  stationary 
engine  is  of  recent  date.  It  is  precisely  in  those 
countries  where  wood  is  scarcest  that  the  sun's  rays 
are  fiercest,  and  labour  consequently  more  irksome ; 
and  in  these  localities  such  a  system  is  likely  to  be  of 
the  most  practical  use.  A  French  engineer  has 
devised  a  little  engine  in  which  the  sun  is  made  to 
'    take  the  place  of  a  fire,  and  steam  can  be  got  up  in 
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very  little  more  time  than  when  necessary  to  light 
and  draw  up  a  coal  fire.  A  step  forward  from  this 
idea — or,  rather,  a  step  backward — ^is  the  application 
of  this  system  of  applying  solar  heat  to  the  "  conden- 
sation'*— i.e.,  the  evaporation  and  distillation — of 
drinking-water  from  water  otherwise  andrinkable. 

S.  S. 
Salabibs  in  thb  Olden  Time. 

[1042.]  In  these  go-ahead  days,  when  each  is 
striving  to  out-do  his  fellow  in  the  race  for  wealth,  it 
is  apposite  to  compare  or  know  what  the  salaries  of 
high  officials  were  in  olden  times.  John  Knox's 
stipend  was  400  marks,  which  were  equal  (being 
before  the  depreciation  of  coinage)  to  £44  8s  lOd 
sterling.  This  appears  a  small  sum,  but  at  that  time 
(16th  century)  a  sheep  was  sold  in  Scotland  for  Is  8d, 
Malmsey  wine  at  4d  per  quart,  and  butter  at  16d  per 
stone.  In  the  days  of  Knox,  the  judges  ot  the  Court 
of  Session  received  less  than  £30  a  year.  In  1545  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  in  England  had  a 
salary  of  £70.  At  the  accession  of  Henry,  the  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  had  £100 ;  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  salary  was  £26  13s  4d.  Roger 
Ascham,  as  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Queen  (Mary),  had 
but  £20  a  year.  Ed. 

Thotambs  thb  Third. 

[1043.]  It  was  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  science, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  mummy,  bearing  the  mono- 
grt^m  of  Thothmes  III.  was  really  the  remains  of  that 
monarch.  It  was,  therefore,  unrolled.  The.  inscrip- 
tions on  the  bandages  established  beyond  all  doubt 
the  fact  that  it  was  indeed  that  most  distinguished  of 
the  kin^  of  the  brilliant  eighteenth  dynasty ;  and 
once  more,  after  an  interval  of  36  centuries,  human 
•eyes  gazed  on  the  features  of  the  man  who  had  con- 
quered Syria,  Cyprus,  and  Ethiopia,  and  had  raised 
Egypt  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  her  power,  so  that  it 
was  said  that  in  his  reign  she  placed  her  frontiers 
where  she  pleased.  The  spectacle  was  of  brief  dura- 
tion ;  the  remains  proved  to  be  in  so  fragile  a  state 
that  there  was  only  time  to  take  a  hasty  photograph, 
and  then  the  features  crumbled  to  pieces  and  vanished 
like  an  apparition,  and  so  passed  away  from  human 
view  for  ever.  The  director  told  me  that  he  felt  such 
remorse  at  the  result  that  he  refused  to  allow  the  un- 
rolling of  Rameses  the  Great  for  fear  of  a  similar 
catastrophe.  Thothmes  III.  was  the  man  who  over- 
ran Palestine  with  his  armies  200  years  before  the 
birth  of  Moses,  and  has  left  us  a  diary  of  his  adven- 
tures; for,  like  Csesar,  he  was  author  as  well  as 
soldier.  It  seems  strange  that  though  the  body 
moulded  to  dust,  the  flowers  with  which  it  had  been 


wreathed  were  so  wonderfully  preserved  that  even 
their  colour  could  be  disUnguished,  and  they  looked 
as  if  only  recently  dried ;  yet  a  flower  is  the  very  type 
of  ephemeral  beauty  that  passeth  away,  and  is  gone 
almost  as  soon  as  bom.  A  wasp  which  had  been 
attracted  by  the  floral  treasures,  and  had  entered  the 
coffin  at  the  moment  of  closing,  was  found  dried  up^ 
but  still  perfect,  having  lasted  better  than  the  king, 
whose  emblem  of  sovereignty  it  had  once  been. 

Sphinx. 

CUBIOUS  MONUXBNTAL  INSCRIPIIONS. 

(Not.  619.  911.  1001,) 

[1044.]  The  following  are  a  few  more  interesting 

epitaphs,   which   I   have    gathered    from    various 

sources: — 

On  Robert  Hope,  at  St.  Giles'-in-the-Fields: 

IWftdar,  it  grieros  mt  that  I  cannot  kiiog 
A  M*  of  tmxB  to  drown  my  sorrows  in, 
IWr  tha  laxnsnted  death  oC  mj  dMr  f«Uier, 
Whose  seal  God  lately  to  hlm«el(  did  gather. 
Bis  life  was  oTer  holy,  and  last  breath 
Was  full  of  goodness,  plons  at  his  death ; 
Which  oonfldentiT  make*  me  hope  and  trast 
His  fame  takes  wing  from  his  so  h3pof al  dost. 
O,  grief  stops  mv  eye-streams  I    Pray,  reader,  tbm 
XiCnd  me  soma  teaiM  till  I  can  weep  a^dn. 

On  Mr  William  Hampton,  at  Lee,  Essex : 

As  Marr  monmed  to  find  the  stone  remored 
From  o*er  the  Lord,  who  wan  her  best  beloT'd, 
So  Mary  mourns,  that  here  hath  laid  this  stene 
'  Upon  her  best  beloved  hasband,  gone. 

At  Southrey,  Norfolk : 

Hrre  rests  that  jost  and  liwn  Jane 
That  ever  hated  all  things  Tain ; 
Her  seal  for  Qod  made  bar  desire 
T'  haTe  d>'d  a  m^riyr  in  the  fire ; 
Or  onto  Uiouaand  plec«>8  small 
Been  ont,  to  hoooar  Qod  withaL 
Her  life,  riffht  Tirtoons,  molest,  sober, 
Ended  the  7' h  day  ot  Ootober  (1688). 
Her  pnre«t  soal,  till  tbe  body  rise. 
Enjoys  heaVn's  peice  in  Para^se. 

On  an  old  hawker,  found  dead  in  tho  highway : 

John  Sherry  lies  here,  whose  fixed  abole 

Before  was  nowhere,  for  he  lived  on  the  road ; 

And  with  age  grown,  soaroe  able  to  crce^, 

He  there  laid  him  down,  and  ditd  In  a  sleep ; 

Bat,  some  friends,  who  iot'J  him,  soon  heard  his  *^*ff?i^ff  ' 

And  hither  rdnorVl  him  to  take  cot  his  nap. 

On  Mr  J.  Humphreys : 

Btey  mortal,  stay,  rem'^TS  not  from  this  (omb 
Before  thou  hast  o^msidersd  well  thy  doom ; 
Mt  bow  stands  ready  bent,  and,  ooaM  it  se), 
Xiine  aiTow's  drawn  to  th*  head,  and  aims  at  thee ; 
P'Spare  vet.  wand'ilng  gtioat,  take  home  the  line ; 
The  gra^e  that  nazt  is  opeo'd  nuy  be  thin«. 

Wilmslow.  J,  Q, 

Local  Obituabt. 
(No.  1089) 
[1045.]  T.iast  week  I  sent  some  curious  extracts 
from  Roger  Lowe's  diary.  Under  date  September 
19th,  1663,  it  is  mentioned  that  Hamblett  Ashton,  who 
had  been  hanged  for  murder  at  Chester,  was  buried 
at  Warrington,  which  is  confirmed  by  an  entry  in  tha 
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Wairiogton  registers  under  this  date,  which  simply 
records — "  Mr  Uamblett  Ashton  buried."      The  next 
entry  is  June  4th,  1663,  and  has  reference  to  old,  rich 
Mrs  DuckonfioUl,  of  BickerstafFe,  being  buried,  and  her 
8on,  Jamos  Duckoniield  ;  and  on  June  4tb,  1668,  there 
ifl  an  account  of  Mrs  Duckenfield's  funeral.      A   short 
notice  of  her  family  is  interesting  to  all  who  delight 
in  antiquarian  lore.    Mrs  Frances  Duckenfield  was  the 
daughter  of  George  Preston,  of  Holker,  near  Gartmel, 
in   Lancashire,   Esq.,  and  was   married   to  Robert 
Duckenfield,  Esq.,  of  Dukenfield,  near  Stockport,  the 
representative  of  the  Duckenfields  of  Dukenfield.    Her 
marriage   settlements  were    dated  21st  September, 
1C18.    Her  husband  died,  and  was  buried  at  Stock- 
port, August  30th,  1G30,  leaving  by  his  wife,  who  sur- 
vived   him,   Fcvcn    children — five     sons     and     two 
daughters.      The    eldest   son    and   heir  was  Colonel 
R.  Duckenfield,  so  well  known  in  the  civil  wars,  who 
carried  on  tho  l)'.irkeiificld  descent ;    the  second  son 
was   called     William,   and    the   third  James.      Mrs 
Duckenfield  apj:"ivs  to  have  lived  subsequently  at 
Bickcrstaffc,  ncir  Wigan,  where  she  died  in  Juno,  1663, 
and  was  succctueJ  in  her  estates  there  by  her  third 
son,  Jamos  Duckenfield,  Esq.,  who  was  the  founder  of 
the  lino  of  Dufkonfields  of  Hindley.  He  was  baptised  at 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  May  2nd,  1624,  and  became  a 
barrister  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  in  1664  is  spoken  of  as  of 
Hindley  Hall,  near  Wigan.    Ho  died  in  1706,  in  which 
year  his  will,  which  is  dated  May  ISth,  1704,  was 
proved.       He     married     a   daughter     of     Richard 
Bold,  of  Bold,  Esq.,  by  his  wife  Anna,  daughter  of  Sir 
Sir  Peter  Legh,  of  Lyme,  knight,  and  by  her  (who 
was  born  in  163*0  ho  had  issue — James  Duckenfield, 
born  165-1 ;  Anuio  Duckenfield,  living  in  1704,  and 
married  to  Nicholas  Bold,  of  Widnes,  gentleman  (tho 
maiTiage licence  is  dated  August  3rd,  1698),  and    five 
other    daughters  who  were  all  living  in  1704,  and  are 
mentioned  in  their  father's  will.      Then    wo  have  n 
statement  made  April  8th,  1665,  respecting  the  death 
of  Mr  Banister,  how  he  came  through  A.shton  (being 
slaine  at  Forest  of  Delliraere)  (Dolamere),  being  accom- 
panied with  a  "  store  of  gentry ;"  and  in  the  obituary 
we  have  additional  facts  given  to  the  effect  that  Mr 
Henry  Bani.stcr  was  drawn  on  a  litter,  dead,  through 
the  town,  "  being  slain  by   Colkett,  at  Sir  Philip 
Egerton's,  at  a  race  on  Forest  of  Dolamere."     Such 
matters  as  tliis  are  interesting,  confirming  most  re- 
markably, tho  statement  given  in  the  Banister  pedi- 
gree, and  corrects  tho  statement  that  he  was  slain  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.    Henry  Banister,  of  Bank,  Esq.,  was 
l^ho    son    of  H.  Banister,    Esq.,  who  died  in    1641. 
He  married  Doroth}*,  daughter  of  Roger  Nowell,  of 


Read,  Esq.       She  survived  her  husband,  and   was 
living  in  1676.      Mr  Banister  was  buried  April  llth» 
and  left  no  issue.      The  murderer  Colket,  or  Colcoth,. 
was  tried  at  Chester,  and  condemned,  where  he  was 
also  executed.    Many  curious  things  are  mentioned  in 
this  journal,  such  as  the  burning  well  near  Pemberton^ 
in  1665,  but  it  now  no  longer  exists.  It  was  caused  by 
an  issue  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  from  the  earth 
and  is  described  in  Baines's  "  History  and  Directory," 
page  612,  vol.  ii. :  "  There  is  at  Hindley,  in  this  parish, 
near  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Holt  Leigh,  Bart.;  a  phe- 
nomena of  great  rarity,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
burning   well.      As   might   be   expected,  this  well 
attracts  great  numbers  of  visitors.      On  applying  a 
lighted  candle  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  there  is 
suddenly   a   largo     flame   produced,    which   bums 
vigorously;  the  water  will  not,  however,  bum  de- 
tached from  the  well,  for,  on  taking  up  a  dishful,  and 
holding  a  lighted  candle  to  it,  the  flame  goes  out.  The 
water  in  the  well  boils  and  rises  up  like  water  in  a 
pot  upon  the  fire,  though  on  immersing  the  hand  in 
the  liquid  no  warmth  is  communicated,  but  a  strong 
breath  of  wind  bears  upon  the  hand  while  over  the 
place  whence  the  flame  issues.      On  drawing  off  the 
water,  and  applying  a  light  to  tho  surface  of  the 
earth  at  that  point,  the  fumes  take  fire,  and  the  cone 
of  tho  flame  ascends  a  foot  and  a  half  from  tlie  earth, 
with  a  basis  of  about  14  inches  in  [diameter.      The 
flame  itself  is  so  hot  that  an  egg  may  be,  and  is  some- 
times, boiled  in  a  small  vessel  over  it.**      The  state- 
ment made  in  the  diary  is  quoted  from  an  old  geo- 
graphical work,  which  says :  "  At  Autliff,  near  Wigan 
(two  miles  from  thence),  is  a  very  rare,  phenomena, 
much  visited  by  curious  travellers,  which  is  called 
« The  Burning  Well'      Tis  Cold,  and  hath  no  smell ; 
yet  .so  strong  a  vapour  of  sulphur  issues  out  with  the 
water,  that  upon  |putting  a  lighted  candle  to  it,  it  in- 
stantly catches  the  flame  like  spirits,  whicli    lasts 
several  hours,  and  sometimes  a  day  in  calm  weather, 
with  a  heat  fierce  enough  to  make  a  pot  boil,  though 
tho  water  itself  remains  cold,  and  will  not  bum  when 
taken  out  of  the  well  any  more  than  the  mud  of  it.'* 
At  Pctoa  Mala,  near  Fiorenzota,  in  Italy,  there  is  a 
well  similar  to  tliat  described  above,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  Italian  springs  sends  up  an  incessant 
flame,  except  iu  heavy  rains,  and  when  Uiey  are  over 
spontaneous  ignition  takes  place.      Any  tyro  in  the 
science  of  chemistry  is  aware  that  where  extensive 
coal  seams  exist,  there  is  an  elimination  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  from  the  coal,  which  occupies  caverns  in  the 
earth,  and,  oswiping  to  the  surface,    produces    the 
phenomena,  which  appeared  so  wonderful  to  our  fore- 
fathers. ANTKiUABY. 
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Ballad  oa  thi  Last  Cemtubt. 
[1046.]  In  comparison  with  tho  style  of  ballads 
now  popular,  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
see  those  which  were  in  vogue  in  the  early  and 
latter  years  of  last  century.  Prom  a  song-book  pub- 
lished in  1756:— 

BRITANNIA'S  GALL. 
(Tune :  Oome  than  all  ye  sodal  powon.) 

Gome,  ye  lads  «h«  wish  to  shiae 

Bright  in  fat  are  et  ry. 
Hftfite  to  unsR,  aD<1  for  not  the  line 

That  leids  to  martitl  ffiory. 
Obwrge  themonket.  p<>int  <ha  lane, 

BraTP  the  worgt  of  dane^n ; 
Tfll  the  b!a*t'tiBg  pons  of  Frauo<', 

That  vf  to  fe»r  nrn  strangers. 
Chortu  :  Cbarf^e  the  lansket,  &c. 

Btitain,  wfa<>n  the  T.inn*H  r  'Us'd, 

And  her  flaci  is  renrl  i<.  ' 

Alyr  »\  8  find<<  her  ftonH  dii«po(i'>d 

To  drub  'ho  li^e  that.'<*  darinsr. 
Chortu:  Charee  the  mnahet,  Sto. 

Hearts  of  oak,  with  Kpcf*d  adTanec, 

Poiir  yonr  dhthI  th'inder 
Od  the  tn  mbling  hour  (if  Fiaooe, 

And  strike  the  unrUl  with  wondor. 
Chorut:  Charge  tho  iii«ak«t,  &e. 

Honour  for  the  brsrvA  to  share. 

To  ti»e  no'  ^st  boo  y ; 
Guard  yonr  eo>istM,  proieet  the  fair, 

For  that'll  a  Britnn's  dnty. 
Chorus:  Ch't?g>  the  musket,  <%c. 

Now  einoe  Spaia.  to  tak'^  their  parts, 

F«  rms  a  b  •  se  slliince, 
All  anile,  and  Brltinh  hrarta 

Hay  bid  the  wnrid  dt- fiance. 

€lhoru» :  Brat  tbi*  drnm,  th'>  tmmpct  sonnd, 
Manly  and  united ; 
Danger  facp,  maintain  yonr  ground. 
And  see  }our  country  lighted. 

From  old  song  book  dated  1780  : — 

A  FAVOUaiTE  mW  BONO,  00KP08*D  BT  DXBDX3f. 

How  Imr^rfe  t  is  expression 

Some  emotions  to  impart, 
'Wh''n  we  mean  a  so't  oonfe  slon, 

And  yet  seek  to  hi'*e  the  heart ; 
When  our  boaoras.  all  oomv>iying. 

With  delioioas  tumults  swell, 
Andbekt    what  broken,  falt'r{ng,d4ng— 

Language  would,  bulroannut,  tell. 

Deep  confusion's  rosy  terror. 

Quite  «xprc>sf)iTo  pain^g  my  ehrok; 
All  no  more— behold  your  error— 

Blaahes  eloquentk  gpe  k. 
What  tho'  sil'-ut  IS  my  anguish, 

Or  breath'd  only  to  Uie  air, 
Hark  my  o.Tes.  and  as  they  lancroish, 

Read  what  yourn  have  written '  hoie. 

0  i  That  you  could  once  conopiYe  me, 
Ome  my  soul's  s'rong  feaUiiga  view ; 

Love  has  nou.ht  mom  fond,  be'ieTS  me, 

Fiiendship  notiilTK  htlf  so  true; 
Fioni  yiu,  I  a>j«  nil.l   df-palri'ig  ; 

With  you   B|-c<  clil<  km  an  I  touch  ; 

1  hia  ia  all  •  iiat  b-iini  <.fcl«ring, 

/*  nd,  ]  erh  \\ «,  dcc!iir«a  too  much. 

Spes. 


Gavel  Eikd. 
[10^47.]  This  was  a  Siixon  law,  signifying  "  Give  all 

kind,"  or'**Give  all  the  kin  alike,"  "Kind  or  kin,"  signi- 
fying "child."  "  This  law,"  says  Minshew,"  continues  in 
Kent,  and  in  the  18th  of  Henry  VI.  there  were  not 
above  thirty  or  forty  persons  in  Kent  that  held  any 
other  tenure ;  though  now  both  the  name  and  nature 
of  the  law  are  altered,  for  the  modem  term  is  **  gave- 
let," by  which  the  tenant  forfeits  his  lands  and  tene- 
ments to  the  lord  of  whom  thoy  are  holdeii,  if  he 
withdraws  from  bis  lord  his  due  rents  and  services." 

Zajcpa. 


lies. 

[1048.]  Oil  on  Tkoubled  Wateus.  —  On  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  we  find  that  oil  cast  upon 
troubled  waters  has  the  effect  of  insmediately  pro- 
ducing a  calm  so  ftir  as  it  reaches.  Are  there  any 
instances  where  tJiis  has  been  verified? 

S.  T.  P. 

[1049.]  National  Emblems. — Can  any  reader  of 
Notes  and  Queries  give  an  account  of  tlie  origin  of  the 
crescent,  the  emblem  of  Turkey?  Alpha. 

[1050.]  Thk  Cacusini. — "  Tho  Caursini  were  driven 
out  of  the  country  about  this  time."  So  says  a 
chronology  in  my  possession.  Who  were  they,  and 
what  were  they  ?  John  Booth. 


A  nuKTXMO  SStoky. — A  gentleman  of  SuraniuiQ, 
Ga.,  whilst  out  hunting  wild  turkeys  iu  the  vicinity 
of  ilardoeville,  a  few  <s>t}fl  since,  ohot  a  very  find 
gobbler  (which  he  had  niiured,  by  yelping,  to  with- 
in a  reasonable  didtance),  using  hia  breech -iortding 
rifle.  After  the  report  the  gobbler  stood  a  second, 
and  then  spread  his  wings  and  slowly  soared  Hivuy. 
t^urprised  at  this,  and  cuufident  that  he  hud  struck 
the  turkey,  tiie  sportsuiau  haslened  to  the  .tpot  and, 
exiiininmg  around,  discovered  on  the  giouud  a 
number  of  featiiers,  which  he  picked  up  aud  in- 
spected closely.  Concealed  in  the  leathers  was  the 
riile  ball  flattened  aud  with  a  piece  of  flesh  clinging 
to  it.  Knowing  from  this  that  the  turkey  had  beau 
budiy  hurt,  he  followed  tjuickl}',  ami' found  the 
bird  had  tallen  dead  to  Ctie  gruuiid,  several  hundred 
yards  distant  from  where  he  was  bhot.  Au  exaiiiiua- 
tioii  of  the  body  revealed  the  iuct-  tliat  tlie  bull  liad 
pas^ed  entirely  throu^^h  the  biea^L,  buioly  missing 
tliH  heart,  and  knocking  the  fe.ttiieis  oil  the  oppo- 
site side,  ialiing  with  tnem.  The  saot  was  lited  at 
a  considerable  distance,  and  it  is  presumed  thai  the 
force  was  n<uriy  npeut  when  it  passed  through  tlie 
bird,  and  hence  dropped  to  the  ground  with  the 
feathers  it  torn  awa-v 
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Traditional  Dsscbiptiok  of  thb   Appbabancs  of 

OUB  Lord. 

[1051.]    The  earliest  actual  descriptions   of  Jesus 
are  very  late,  yet  it  is  possible  that  they  may  hare 
caught  some  faiot  accent  of  tradition  handed  down 
from  the  days  of  Irenaeus,   Papias,   and  St.    John. 
Nicephorous,  quoting  from  a  description  giren  by  John 
of  Dama8cu.s,  in  the  eighth   century,  says  that  He 
resembled  the  Virgin  Blary ;  that  He  was  beautiful, 
and  strikingly  tall,  with  fair  and  slightly  curling  locks, 
on  which  no  hands  but  his  mother's  had  ever  passed, 
with  dark  eyebrows,  an  oval  countenance,  a  pale  and 
olive  complexion,  bright   eyes,   an    attitude  slightly 
steeping,  and  a  look  expressive  of  patience,  nobility 
and  wisdom.    The  famous  letter  which    professes  to 
have  been  addressed  by  *'  Lentulus,  president  of  the 
people  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  Roman  Senate/*  though 
not  older  than  the  twelvth  century,  is  yet  so  interest- 
ing for  the  history  of  Christian  art,  and  so  clearly  de- 
rived from  long-current  traditions,  that  we  may  here 
quote  it  entire.    "  There  has  appeared  in  our  times,S 
it  says, "  a  man  of  great  virtue,  named  Christ  Jesus. 

He  is  a  man  of  lofty  stature,  beautiful, 

having  a  noble  countenance,  so  that  they  who  look  on 
Him  may  both  love  and  fear.  He  has  wavy  hair, 
rather  crisp,  of  the  colour  of  wine,  and  glittering  as 
it  flows  down  from  His  shoulders,  with  u  parting  in 
the  middle  of  the  head  after  the  manner  of  the 
Nazurenes.  His  forehead  is  pure  and  even,  and  His 
face  without  any  spot  or  wrinkle,  but  glowing  with  a 
delicate  flush.  His  nose  and  mouth  are  of  faultless 
beauty  ;  He  has  a  beard  abundant  and  of  the  same 
hazel-colour  as  His  hair,  not  long,  but  forked.  His 
eyes  are  blue  and  very  bright.  Ho  is  terrible  in  re- 
buke, calm  and  loving  in  admonition,  cheerful  but 
preserving  gravity.  He  has  never  been  seen  to  laugh, 
but  often-times  to  weep.  His  stature  is  erect,  and 
His  hands  and  limbs  are  beautiful  to  look  upon.  In 
speech  He  is  grave,  reserved  and  modest ;  and  He  is 
fair  among  the  children  of  men."  Ed. 

Bridoet  Bostock,  thb  Ckbshirb  Doctbess. 

(Na  lois.) 

[1052.]  In  continuation  of  this  subject  we  have 
two  more  letters  about  this  celebrated  doctress.  The 
i&rst  is  addressed  to  a  friend  at  Macclesfield,  making 
enquiry  about  this  **  new  Cheshire  prodigy.'*  The 
other  is  of  a  very  different  kind,  being  the  letter  pre- 


viously referred  to,  in  which  a  Welsh  baronet   has  so 
much  faith  in  Biddy *s  powers  that  he  beseeches  her  in 
the  most  feeling  manner  to  raise  his  wife  from  the 
dead.    Information  of  how  long  her  fame  lasted,  and 
whether  she  ended  her  days  at  Church  Coppenhull 
would  be  verv  Interesting.  The  letter  reads  asfoUow*: 
—"Dear    Sir,— All    writers  agree  that  Cheshire  has 
ever  been  remarkable  for   its   nobles,    knights,  and 
gentry,  but  there  is  another  thing  that  she  seems  to 
be  so  well  entitled  to,  which  has  been  shamefully  over- 
looked, even  by  Dr  Gibson,  which  shows  the   negli- 
gent  oversights  bnd  fallibility  of  the  best   human 
pens.    What  I  mean  is  prodigies  !     Things  that  all 
people  are  fond  ef,  and,  therefore,  happy  and  honour^ 
able  is  the  country  that  produces  the  most  and  the 
greatest.    Derbyshire  boasts  her  wonders  of  the  Pealc, 
but  alas  I  they  are  nothing  to   Cheshire   wonders,    I 
was  led  into  this  by  hearing  a  grave  hoarse  voice  with 
a  soleom  drawl,  crying  near  my  door.    *  Cheshire  pro- 
digies, being  a  serious  call  to  all  sinners  to  repent,  and 
by  recollecting  the  many  things  of  this  kind,  whidi  I 
perused  in  my  younger  days  with  equal  pleasure  and 
profit —  *  Pf  ixon*s       Prophecys.*       *  Dancing     Suns.' 
'  Showers  of  blood,'  ctcet.,  all  the  products  of  that  hon- 
ourable country ;  and  particularly  the  late  accounts  of 
the  miraculous   cures  worked  by  *  Biddy  Bostock.' 
There  being  such  a  number  of  gentlemen,  I  think, 
may  be  tolerably  accounted  for  from  their  proximity 
to  Wales.  But  why  prophecys,  wonders,  et  cet.,  should 
be  the  monopoly  of  that  country  I  profess  puzzles  me 
much,  and  I  shall  wait  your  answer  with   impatience 
but  especially  about  Brir'«get.      1  hope  this  will  find 
Mr  Tatton  and  all  friends  at   Macclesfield   well,  and 
desire  the  favour  of  you  to    make  my   best   compli- 
ments there.    Lady  Ducie  is  still  alive  and  that's  alL 
His  lordship  much  as  usual. — I   am,   dear   sir,  your 
very  humble  servant,   S.  Harris.    Stonebouse,  Nov. 
8. 1748.*  E.  H. 

WARsaNO  Houses  from  Below. 
[1053.]  In  the  face  of  a  probable  exhaustion  of 
our  coal  measure,  scientific  men  are  casting  about  for 
the  heat  supply  of  the  future,  and  though  to  some 
the  idea  may  seem  a  foolish  one,  yet  a  suggestion  has 
been  made  as  to  the  pos^bility  of  warming  our  housed 
at  least  from  below.  As  we  descend,  the  heat  in- 
creases about  one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  every  60  feet. 
The  cost  of  digging  deep  enough  to  boil  water,  and  to 
convey  the  steam  from  it  to  houses,  would,  of 
course,  be  great,  and  apparently  impracticable ;  but 
there  may  be  conditions  in  certain  countries  and 
places  where  the  cost  would  be  comparatively  trifling. 
For   instance,  the  Japanese  are   seriously   contem- 
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plating  the  ayailability  of  the  hot  springs  around 
Tokio  as  a  source  of  heat  and  power,  and  also  of 
using  the  heat  obtainable  by  sinking,  and  of  con- 
rerting  some  of  it  into  an  electric  current  for  lighting 
purposes.  In  a  region  where*  hot  springs  and 
earthquake  disturbances  indicate  a  dose  proximity 
to  the  subterranean  forces,  this  project  may  be  quite 
feasible,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  this  tapping  of 
the  earth's  internal  energies  will  have  some  effect  in 
lessening  the  occasional  eruptions  and  earthquake^ 
which  periodically  visit  those  places. 
Heaton  Norris.  J.  G.  Habbw. 

LiTEBART    CUPIOSITT. 

[1054.1  The  following  lines  (taken  from  a  contem- 
porary), constructed  from  Bible  texts,  have  merit  as  a 
poem,  apart  from  the  ingenuity  shown  by  the  com- 
piler : — 

Ollng  to  the  MightT  one,  P«.  Ixxxix..  19. 

Oling  in  thy  griff;  HbV'..  xii  11 

Cling  fo  the  IToiy  t>iie,  Hpb.  vii..  11. 

He  givee  rrltof.  Ps.  oxvi.    6 

OliBg  to  the  Graoio  is  O  te,  Ph  cxvi  ,  6. 

^■Jing  in  thv  pnin  ;  pg.  i^..  4. 

Cling  to  tho  Fa  thfol  One,  1  Thess.  ▼.  26 

He  will  fta^itifn.  Pu.  iv..a4. 

Olit.sr  to  the  Lining  Oi'e,  Heb. ▼  i..  26. 

Clinx  in  thy  woe ;  j'g  Jxxxvi ,  7. 

Cling  'o  the  Fivlng  One,  1  Jo>in  i^..  16. 

Through  alllielow.  Kom.  Til.   38,89. 

Cling  t<>  the  Pardoning  One,  John  xW  ,  27. 

He  Bp«>aketh  peaoe  •  John  ^U.,  28. 

Ollug  to  the  Healing  One.  Ex..d.  xv.,  26. 

Anguish  i«hall  cfnue.  Vh.  pxvii ,  2. 

CUna  to  the  Blerdlng  One,  1  John  11..  27. 

Cling  to  His  side  John  xx. .  27. 

Cling  t-i  the  Rieen  On( ,  Bom.  Ti.,  9. 

In  Him  abide.  John  xv ,  4. 

Ollng  to  the  Coming  One,  Rev.  xxii  ,  2i>. 

Hope  fchall  «ri*e ;  Tlrng  U.,  18. 

Clini?  to  th«  B>Mgning  One,  Pg.  x"-?!.,  1. 

Joy  lights  thine  eyes.  Pg.  xviL,  11. 

Wabben-Bulkblbt. 
Chabity  Schools  in  Lancashire  and  Chbshibb. 
[1055.]    As  I  stated  in  my  last  note  on  the  above  in- 
teresting subject,  I  have  in  my  possession  a  complete 
list  of  schools  built  and  endowed  on  this  foundation 
from  which  I  make  the  following  extracts : — 

"  Little  Budworth,  Cheshire.  A  school  which  a 
lady,  lately  deceased,  appointed  in  her  will  and 
gave   a  legacy  to,     has  been,  since   her    death 

endowed   by    her     son  with  £15,    and    £20    per 
annum    for    the   salary    of   the    master,   with    a 

school-house  built." 

"  Chester,  40  boys  clothed  and  taught  to  read, 
write,  cast  accounte,  and  the  Catechism,  &c.  That 
£500,  formerally  mentioned  to  be  raised  for  a  settled 
fund,  is  now  well-endowed  and  secured,  the  city 
having  engaged  all  their  '  revenue  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  are  endeavouring  to  erect  a  school- 
house  and   hospital   for  the  master  and  children, 


and  to  appropriate  some  lands  that  will  after 
some  time  come  into  their  disposal  for  main- 
taining the  same.  The  subscriptions  are  about  £70 
per  auuum.  The  Bishop,  lately,  deceased  (Dr. 
Stratford),  gave  £100  to  this  school  just  before 
his  death,  which  makes  part  of  the  above-men- 
tioned fund.  The  present  Bishop,  Sir  William 
Dawes,  D.D.,  is  a  great  promoter  thereof." 

*'Darnhall,  Cheshire.  Here  is  a  school  with 
conveniency  for  a  master's  lodgings,  &c.,  erected 
by  a  private  gentleman,  deceased,  and  land  about 
£25  per  annum  settled  on  it.  The  gentleman's 
mother  having  first  by  her  will  given  a  legacy  of 
£200  to  encoumge  the  school,  the  interest  whereof 
she  employed  that  way  for  divers  years  before 
her  death." 

**  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire.  £4  per  annum 
settled  for  a  master  to  teach  10  poor  boys  of  that 
chapellry,  or  of  the  parish  of  Sandbach.  Some 
bands  with  Bibles,  coats,  and  caps,  are  allowed 
them." 

"Namptwich,  Cheshire.  Forty  boys  taught, 
who  wear  blue  caps,  that  their  behaviour  may  be 
the  better  observed  abroad.  The  master's  salary  is 
£10  per  year,  paid  by  two  ladies.  The  minister  hath 
setup  another  for  30 girls,  the  charge  of  whose 
education  is  defrayed  out  of  the  offertory." 

"Northwich,  Cheshire.  A  person  did  lately 
bequeath  a  house  for  a  schoolmaster,  and  £700  for 
purchasing  land  to  be  settled  for  ten  boys  to  read, 
write,  and  cast  accounts.  B.H. 

CuKious  Etftaph. 
(Nog.  816,  911, 1001, 1044.) 
[1056]     Among  a  many  curious  epitaphs  which  are 
to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country  the  fol- 
lowing dedicated  to  an  ancient  gander,  known  at  one 
time  as  "  Old  Tom,"  I  learn  from  the  Citi/  Press,  wum 
hatched  at  Ostend,  and  was  In  later  life  tal^n    to 
Calais,  where  it  was  taught  a  number  of  tricks.    It 
wae  sent  in  mistake  to  Leadenhall  market,  and  there 
it  soon  became  a  "  character,"  walking  in  and  out  of 
the  taverns,  and  taking  an  occasional  *»  drink  "  with 
its  admirers.    The  inscription  is  to  be   found  upon  a 
memorial  stone  erected  in  the  Market  out  of  a  fund 
raised  by  a  public  exhibition  of  its  body  when  it  died: 
The  OniTo  of  Po  ^r  Old  Tom. 
In  raemorv  of  OM  'J'om,  tho  Gander, 

Obit  19.  h  Maro  \  1882,  atat  87  years.  9  naonthg,  6  dajM 
Thie  f among  gaoder  while  in  etubbie 
Fed  ftmtly  withoat  care  or  tmabio ; 
Giew  fat  wiib  oun  and  sitting  gtill, 
And  Rcaroe  onnid  omen  the  h  irndnor  sUl , 
And  Bt'ldom  w  Addled  forth  to  eool 
Hia  belly  in  the  neighbomiiig  rool* 
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Tr«nRpU»i'e«!  to  •norha'  m  ■•-e. 

With  fall  flv«»  huudrod  i^wnelH^hiud, 
To  hi«i  sni  erinr  o-iro  eonMti^'i'd 
Whola  rendity  he  wooltl  •nume 
To  1<*  i1  ill  iDft'ch  ten  luilra  n  stuge. 
Thr.B  *  dreoy  he  livod  and  died, 
The  cbli  /  of  geew.  th«  i  uQiterciV  prida. 

S.  T.   POBT. 


Mtplita. 


•*  As  White  as  5ip," 

{So,  1092  ) 

[1057.]  This  saying  may  have  its  origin  in  the 
whiteness  of  nipped  or  pinched  flesh ;  or  in  the  white* 
ness  of  a  nipping  frost ;  or  can  there  be  any  local 
meaning  connected  with  dairies  or  calves  P 

Didsbury.  A.  E.  S. 

The  Duckekfzbld  Family 

[1058.]  In  a  dissenting  gravejrard  at  Holnfirth* 
Yorkshire,  I  fo^nd  the  following  inscription :— **  Here 
lieth  the  body  of  Jonas,  the  son  of  William  Duckenfield 
of  CllfT  Bottom,  who  departed  this  life  the  22nd  day 
of  March,  1777,  aged  I  year  and  10  months.  Also  of 
Hannah,  the  daughter  of  William  Duckenfield,  of 
Cliff  Bottom,  who  died  January  ye  1st,  1778,  in  ye  1st 
year  of  her  age.  Also  Joseph,  son  of  William  Ducken- 
field, of  Cliff  Bottom  ;  died  September  ye  12th,  1786, 
in  his  4th  year.  Also  Jonas,  grandson  of  William 
Duckenfield ;  died  August  8th,  1809,  agee  1  year.  Also 
Mally,  wife  of  David  Roberts,  and  dau.  of  William 
Duckenfield  ;  died  May  16th,  1811,  aged  86  years.  Also 
Mary,  wife  of  the  above  William  Duckenfield ;  died 
Nov  13th,  1882,  aged  68  years.  Also  the  above 
Wm.  Duckenfield ;  died  April  3rd,  1829,  aged  80  years,'* 
in  some  correspondence  I  had  with  Dr.  Moorhouse,  of 
Stoney  Bank,  near  Huddersfleld,  the  historian  of  Kir- 
burton,  h<i  says: — **  The  name  is  not  uncommon  in 
this  parish.  The  earliest  mention  I  find  of  them  in 
the  Parish  Register  is  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Ed- 
mund Duckenfield.  The  family  as  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, seems  to  have  been  in  humble  circum- 
stances. When  the  last  male  heir  of  the 
Duckenflelds  of  Dukinfiold,  died,  a  claimant 
arose  for  the  estate  in  this  parish— -a  William 
Duckenfield^nd  there  was  a  strong  belief  in  the 
minds  of  many  that  he  was  the  h  eir.  A  number  of 
gentlemen  in  this  district  seem  to  have  given  him  a 
certain  degree  of  support,  and  he  had  several  inter- 
views with  the  attorneys  connected  with  the  estate ; 
but,  notliwithfltanding  the  favourable  opinion  of  his 
friends,  they  seem  to  have  declined  raising  funds  for 
him  to  prosecute  his  claim,  so  that,  after  languishing 
a  few  years  it  was  abandoned.     I  ought,  however,  to 


state  that  the  claimant,  who  lived  to  be  a  very  old 
man,  was  always  known  as '  Squire  Duckenfield.'  ** 

J.  Owen. 

OlUQIK  OF  THE  St.  BerKAKD  DoO. 
(NoH.  909.  978  V^^.) 

[1059.]  The  reference  made  under  thb  head  to  the 
promient  part  the  present  rector  of  Cheadle  has 
played  in  introducing  this  breed  of  dogs  into  Eng- 
land, brings  to  mind  a  little  incident  worth  mention- 
ing in  connection  therewith.  I  happened  some  ye^rs 
ago  to  form  one  of  a  party  of  church  workers,  from 
Cheadle,  who,  by  invitation  from  the  Rev.  J.  Cumming 
Macdqna,  visited  his  pretty  residence  on  tlie  banks  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  at  West  Kirby.  We  were 
shown  over  the  placa  by  that  gentleman,  and  were 
delighted  with  much  that  we  saw.  I  distinctly  re- 
member our  being  taken  to  a  spot  where  a  headstone 
containing  an  inscription  was  shown  to  us,  and  we 
were  told  by  the  rector  that  there  Uy  the  remains  of 
his  favourite  dog,"  Tell."  I  noticed  that  there  ap- 
peared a  deep  shade  of  melancholy  to  steal  over  his 
voice  and  manner,  and  it  was  apparent  U>  all  from 
the  care  taken  of  its  grave  and  other  signs,  that  it 
had  been  in  its  life  a  faithful  friend,  and  that  its  virtues 
were  not  in  death  forgotten.  It  was  only  on  reading 
Notes  and  Queries  that  I  discovered  tliis  was  the  cele- 
biated  St.  Bernard.  J.  C.  (Cheadle,) 

Oil  on  Tboublbd  Waters. 
(Nal048.) 

[1060.]  S  T.  P.  is  mistaken,  I  think,  in  supposing 
this  has  it  origin  in  the  Bible.  On  this  subject  the 
**  Gatherer  "  in  CassdVs  Magaxint  says :— "  It  is  weU 
known  that  the  ancient  metaphor  about  *  pour^ 
ing  oil  on  troubled  waters '  to  calm  them  is  literally 
true ;  and  ships  at  sea  have  been  saved  from  founder, 
ing  by  pouring  barrels  of  oil  upon  the  waves  around- 
A  striking  experiment  of  the  kind  was  recently  made 
at  Peterhead  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  allow  a 
fleet  of  fishing  boats  to  enter  the  stormy  harbour  with 
their  cargoes.  By  means  of  a  reeervior  and  pipeg 
leading  to  the  harbour,  a  stream  of  oil  was  discharged 
upon  the  water,  and  spreading  in  a  thin  film  over  its 
surface,  reduced  tlie  rough  waves  to  a  mere  sweU, 
and  permitted  the  boats  to  land.  The  chief  action  of 
the  oil  is  probably  to  diminish  the  friction  between 
the  wind  and  water,  and  thus  prevent  the  formation 
of  waves,  whilst  the  existing  motion  of  the  water 
quickly  subsides  into  a  low  heaving.  Probably  the 
experiment,  after  the  success  at  Peterhead,  will  be 
I  repeated  elsewhere."  Another  proof  of  the  efiftcacy  of 
oil  in  stilling  the  troubled  waters  is  afforded  by  one 
of  the  crew  of  the  Balgaim,  which  went  on  the  rockg 
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on  the  north  of  ScotlancL  This  man  states  that  when 
the  vessel  struck,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  land  was 
dose  to,  a  ladder  was  run  out  from  the  side  of  the 
ship  to  the  rooks.  Owing,  however,  to  tlie  heavy 
wash  of  the  sea  it  could  not  be  kept  in  positien  for  the 
crew  to  pass  over  until  one  of  the  engineeis  emptied 
an  oil  can  over  the  side,  when  Uie  water  instantly 
became  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  the  men  were  enabled 
to  escape.  During  the  past  few  weeks  e^^perimente 
have  also  been  conducted  with  oil  at  the  entrance  of 
Aberdeen  Harbour,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Harbour  oflBcials  and  commissioners.  "The  oil  was 
pumped  into  the  water  from  three  valves  thirty-eight 
feet  apart,  extending  across  the  channel  at  the  point 
about  eight  hundred  yards  inside  the  breakwaters. 
Seventy  gallons  of  oil  were  thus  expended,  and  the 
effect  at  times  was  very  marked.  A  stiff  south- 
easterly gale  was  blowing,  the  sea  being  very 
boisterous,  with  having  broken  waves  running 
almost  into  the  harbour.  Wherever  the  bolts  of  oil 
aopeared,  the  foam  of  the  waves  almost  wholly  sub- 
sided, Uie  surface  of  the  water  losing  its  chopping 
motion  in  modified  undulations.  A  quantity  of  oil 
was  also  thrown  from  buckets,  but  with  little  or  no 
visible  result."  Warben-Bulxjslbt. 

Tbial  by  Ordbal. 
(No.  10.1.) 

[1061.]  These  were  of  three  kinds— t.e  by  fire,  by 
cold  water,  and  by  hot  water.  By  fire  the  accused 
bad  to  walk  blindfold  and  barehead  over  nine  red  hot 
ploughshares  places  at  unequal  distances.  By  cold 
water,  the  person  had  the  hands  and  feet  bound,  and 
was  thrown  into  a  pond  or  weir ;  he  had  to  clear  him- 
self by  escaping  being  drowned.  By  hot  water,  the 
bands  and  feet  of  the  accused  were  immersed  in  scald- 
ing water.  Trial  by  ordeal  was  discontinued  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III. 

Didsbuiy.  A.E.S. 


>uene6. 

[1062.]  Egyptian  Mummies.— In  Notes  and  Queries 
of  last  week  I  noticed  an  account  of  the  unrolling  of 
the  mummy  of  Thothmes  III.  I  have  heard  there  has 
been  a  descriptive  acoount  given  of  the  mummies 
found  nearly  two  years  ago  in  Bgjrpt.  I  think  it 
would  be  worthy  of  being  placed  on  record  in  your 
Xotee  and  Queries  if  some  correspondent  oould 
supply  it,  and  would  prove  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest. G.  Ellis. 

[1063.]  Stockport  Old  Parish  Church.— It  would 
beof  interest  to  know  what   has   become   of  all  the 


material  belonging  to  the  Old  Parish  Church,  taken 
down  early  in  this  century.  It  is  well  known  that  it 
was  a  handsome  massive  structure  with  material  in 
abundance,  not  bricks  and  plaster,  but  large  stonee. 
Now  the  present  edifice — ^such  parts  of  it  as  are  of 
stone  are  quite  differenc  in  colour,  and  the  red  sand- 
stone could  not  have  been  used  In  its  erections,  as  the 
walls,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  are  bricks  and 
mortar,  faced  with  stone.  Th«re  must  have  been 
taken  away  somewhere  many  thousands  tons  of  good 
serviceable  material,  but  when  ?  Can  any  of  your 
old  readers  tell  me  ?  Jacques. 


TTelpfol  Women. — Svea  in  Italy  hosbauds  are 
loi'iHin^  Hcarue,  so  that  the  Iialian  women  uru 
iu.cniiiig  lo  iielp  ihemselTds.  Work  is  not  GOiifii«e<l 
to  llie  absolute  poor;  the  middle clasnes  are  bring^ing 
up  ibeir  daughters  to  iHiu-n  a  trade  or  profession, 
iiiui  (u  work  at  home  nnd  out  ot'  the  house.  The 
iili'ii  liH!)  pro v«d  lucrative,  even  in  the  speculation  of 
iii.iniHge,  asaman  iiatuially  prefers u gin  who  can 
(Mill  her  own  living  to  ouo  who  can  only  tinglD  a 
tiiiie  on  I  he  pianoforte  or  Binj^  a  new  song  by  Tosti, 
l>t;:iZi  or  Itotoli.  Bnt  ihis  itf  only  in  Upper  Italy. 
Ill  thu  KOiitiierii  prAvincea  the  idea  of  women  work- 
ing iti  laughed  at.  Kveii  the  aieu  there  workas  liitle 
as  puM<>ibl6,  and  they  would  rather  try  to  live  on  a 
h';inc  a  day,  without  earning  it,  than  to  have  one 
itiouaaiid  francs  a  day  and  work  lor  thein.  in 
Upper  iiaiy,  on  the  contrary,  oven  the  aristocracy 
work,  and  show  a  good  example  to  the  lesi-fortunate 

C.a^^ei. 

Titii  Silk  VVoum. — Tlie  silk- worm  is  not  a  native 
of  Houtiieru  Kuiopo,  though  in  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey  its  cultivation  is  pur- 
HUi'd  wir.h  dilterent  degrees  of  success.  China  is  tiie 
irue  home  of  the  worm;  and  it  wa«  at  Coustanti- 
iioiild  that  two  Persian  monks,  coming  from  the 
country  of  the  Seres,  fiist  introduced  it  during  ihe 
i*eii;n  of  Justinian.  It  is  to  this  first  progeny, 
ca; tied  from  the  East  in  a  hollow  cane,  that  all  the 
iater  silk-worma  of  Europe  must  be  referred,  it 
WHS  Moou  discovered  that  with  the  iutroductioa  of 
ttie  mulberry  Europe  could  be  made  as  productive 
as  China.  Becoming  independent  of  Oriental 
Bupplies,  silk  was  sent  out  froiu  the  Qreek  Empire 
by  way  of  Venice  for  six  hundred  years.  Tlie 
Chinese,  however,  still  maintain  their  ancient  cuu* 
iiing  in  the  cultivation  of  the  insect.  They  allow 
no  atranger  into  the  secret  of  their  trade,  and  to 
England  alone  they  send  in  a  good  year  as  much 
a«  fv>ur  million,  six  hundred  thonhand  poandt 
worth  of  ailk.  The  hanks  or  "  books,*'  as  ihey 
aie  oalled,  come  into  market  cove*red  with  caps 
made  of  a  single  cocoon ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
many  processes  in  connection  with  the  culture  and 
exportation  of  silk  by  the  Chinese  which  in  Euro^  e 
is  neither  praoliced  nor  understood. 
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Notee. 

WBJLRmo  THB  Hat  in  Pubuc  Worship. 

[1064.]    Jfewish  congregations  worship  with  their 

heads  covered ;  so  do  the  Quakers,  although  St.  Paul's 

injunctions  on  the  matter  are  clearly  condemnatory  of 

the  practice.     The  Puritans  of  the  Commonwealth 

would  seem  to  have  kept  their  hata  on,  whether 
preaching  or  being  preached  to,  since  Pepys  notes 

hearing  a  simple  clergyman  exclaiming  against  men 
wearing  their  hats  in  the  church ;  and  a  year  after- 
wards (1662)  writes :— "To  the  French  Church  in  the 
Savoy,  and  there  they  have  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  read  in  French,  and  which  I  never  saw  before, 
the  minister  do  preach  with  his  hat  off,  I  suppose  in 
further  conformity  with  our  church."  William  the 
Third  rather  scandalised  his  church-going  subjects  by 
following  the  Dutch  custom,  and  keeping  his  head 
covered  in  church,  and  when  it  did  please  him  to  doff 
his  ponderous  hat  during  the  service,  he  invariably 
donned  it  as  the  preacher  mounted  the  pulpit-stairs. 
When  Bossuet.  at  the  age  of  14,  treated  the  gay 
sinners  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  to  a  midnight 
sermon,  Voltaire  sat  it  out  with  his  hat  on,  but,  un- 
covering when  the  boy  preacher  had  finished,  bowed 
low  before  him,  saying,  "  Sir,  I  never  heard  a  man 
preach  at  once  so  early  and  so  late." 

Jas.  Gaunt. 
Regulation  as  to  Weabino  Fubs  and  Cleabinq 

THE  Streets,  1281. 
[1065.]  It  is  provided  and  commanded,  that  no 
woman  of  the  city  shall  from  henceforth  go  to  market, 
or  in  the  King's  highway,  out  of  her  house,  with  a 
hood  furred  with  other  than  lamb-skin  or  rabbit- 
skin,  on  pain  of  losing  her  hood  to  the  use  of  the 
sheriffs;  save  only  those  ladies  who  wear  furred 
capes,  the  hoods  of  which  may  have  such  furs  as  they 
think  proper.  And  this,  because  that  regratresses 
(females  who  sold  articles  by  retail),  nurses,  and  other 
servants,  and  women  of  loose  life,  bedizen  themselves, 
and  wear  hoods  furred  with  gros  vair  and  with 
minever,  in  guise  of  good  ladies.  And  further,  that 
no  swine,  and  no  stands,  or  timber  lying,  shall  from 
henceforth  be  found  in  the  streets  after  Monday  next. 
And  as  to  swine  so  found,  let  them  be  killed,  and 
redeemed  of  him  who  shall  so  kill  them  for  fourpence 
each ;  and  let  the  stands  and  timber  be  forfeited  to 
the  use  of  the  sheriffs ;  hay  also,  and  fodder  belonging 
to  persons  found  in  West  Chepe.  F.  Booth. 


An  Historical  Spot. 
[1066.]  Just  in  front  of  No.  14,  Trinity  Square, 
Tower  Hill,  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  have 
sunk  a  large  ventilating  shaft,  the  upper  portion  of 
which  is  conspicuous  from  its  size.  The  site  of  this 
shaft  deserves  a  more  respectable  memorial.  This 
plain  piece  of  brickwork  is  in  truth  a  cenotaph ;  the 
mould  displaced  by  the  rude  spade  of  the  railway 
Ravvy  has  been  not  unfrequently  tinged  with  the 
blood  of  Stuart  loyalists.  The  house  No.  14  will 
always  be  the  cynosure  of  the  antiquary  and  the 
instructed  sightseer.  It  was  here  that  the  victims  of 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  notably  Lords  Kilmarnock  and 
Balmerino,  suffered  the  condign  penalty  of  their  fated 
devotion.  The  sheriffs  hired  the  house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  doomed  noblemen,  who  from  its  portals 
were  led  to  the  scaffold,  "  which  was  30  yards  in  front 
of  the  house."  This  spot  had  been  chosen  for  a 
scaffold  and  gallows  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  the  era  was  as  prone 
to  contention  as  he  was  proud  of  these  symbols  of 
justice.  He  complained  of  the  gallows  having  been 
erected  by  Royal  and  not  by  civic  authority.  He 
insisted  it  should  be  considered  the  property  of  the 
citizens,  and  be  maintained  by  them  and  their  mayor. 
His  persistency  carried  the  point,  and  the  King 
allowed  the  claim,  having  first  excused  himself  for 
the  improper  conduct  of  his  servants. 

Alf.  Jackson. 
Choice  Epiobams. 

[1067.]    The    following   is   an   epigram    upon  an 

epigram : — 

\n  epiiimm  sh'^ald.  like  a  pin,  cwjoint, 

Iq  lt6  S'liall  eorapasB  nhow  b  ith  he*d  and  p«iini. 

A  very  smart  epigram  was  composed  when  Lord 

Palmerston,  the  Premier,  was  lying  ill  with  the  gout, 

which  referred  to  himself  and  Lord  Derby  both  being 

laid  up  with  the  same  malady : — 

The  Premier  in,  ihe  Prt^mler  out^ 
Are  both  ki  1  up  with  pedal  goat, 

And  no  place  oan  th  y  gn  ro ; 
Heioe  it  en-nm  that,  thiogh  of  old 
Their  diiEereni^es  wer-)  i-nanif  ild, 

Thpy  now  agrue  in  toto. 

The  best  epigram  ever  written,  according  to  the 

opinion  of  Boileau,  runs : — 

Ci-git  ma  fnmme :  ah  I  qaMla  H  bien 
Pour  sou  reporf,  et  poar  la  mien. 

It  has  been  translated  in  English  as : — 

H.  re  lies  my  wifo ;  '^hat  berte-  e->-iM  sho  dr> 
For  her  reiioee,  and  for  her  hnsban'i'a,  too  ? 

An  epigram  by  Erskine : — 

The  Freach  have  taste  in  all  they  do, 

W^ioh  wd  Ate  qait«  without ; 
For  Natora.thit  to  them  giva  '  goat/' 

To  oa  gave  •*  goat." 

J.  G. 
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Bblls. 
[1068.]  Before  proceeding  with  this  subject,  a  short 
sketch  of  the  introduction  of  bells  into  this  countrj 
may  not  prove  uninteresting.  A  bell  is  a  musical 
instrument  vibrating  by  percussion.  It  consists  of 
the  body,  or  barrel,  the  clapper,  and  the  suspending 
links.  A  special  mixture  of  metals  is  Used  in  casting 
them,  and  the  thickness  of  the  edge  is  usually  one- 
fifteenth  of  its  diameter.  The  bell  founders  have  a 
diapason,  or  bell  scale,  with  which  the  size,  thickness, 
freight,  and  tone  are  arranged.  It  has  been  discovered 
the  heigher  the  sonorous  body  is  placed  the  rarer  is  its 
medium,  consequently  the  less  impulse  it  receives  the 
less  proper  vehicle  it  has  to  convey  its  sounds.  M* 
Reamner,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Academy 
attributes  the  form  of  bells  to  the  fact  that  the  potg 
and  other  vessels  in  domestic  use,  when  struck,  gave 
a  sound,  and  hence  bells  were  made  of  that  shape. 
Those  used  as  clock  bells  are  the  best,  being  the  seg- 
ment of  a  sphere.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  bells, 
those  of  a  small  size  are  very  ancient,  but  those  hung 
in  towers  and  pulled  by  ropes  are  an  institution  of  a 
much  later  period.  Amongst  the  Jews  the  lower  part 
of  the  blue  rnbe  worn  by  the  higli  priest  was  adorned 
with  pomegranates  and  gold  bolls.  The  kings  of 
Persia  had  their  robes  similiarly  adorned,  and  the 
Arabian  princesses  wore  on  their  legs  large  hollow 
gold  rings  nlled  with  fruits  sounding  like  bells  as  they 
walked.  The  prophet  Zechariah  speaks  of  bells  on 
the  horses  which  were,  probably,  hung  to  tlie  bridles, 
or  foreheads  of  war  horses.  Amongst  Christians  they 
were  first  used  for  calling  congregations  together.  It 
is  supposed,  before  this,  pieces  of  board  struck  together 
were  used  for  this  purpose.  Paulinus,  Bishop  of 
Nola,  in  Campania,  is  said  to  have  first  introduced 
bells  into  churches  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  400, 
hence  the  Latin  name  of  the  bell,  campana  and  nola, 
are  said  to  tiave  originated,  operators  on  bells  being 
called  camapanoiogians.  Bells  were  used  in  convents 
during  the  sixth  century,  being  suspended  on  the 
roof  in  a  frame.  About  a.d.  550  they  were  introduced 
into  Prance.  Pope  Sebastian,  who  died  in  605,  first 
ordered  that  the  hours  of  the  day  should  be  announced 
by  striking  on  a  bell.  Church  bells  are  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  (England  soon  after  they  were 
invented.  They  are  mentioned  by  Bede  in  his  eccle- 
siastical history  about  the  close  of  tlie  seventh  cen- 
tury. Bells  of  enormous  size  and  weight  were  cast 
by  order  of  those  who  expended  their  wealth  in  build- 
ing large  churcties  and  minsters.  The  custom  of 
baptism  and  warning  bells  began  about  the  eighth 
century.    The  inscripiionB  on  old  bells  are  curious, 


and  in  some  cases  possess  historical  value ;  and  at  this 
time,  when  a  great  amount  of  historical  research  is 
bestowed  on  antiquarian  objects,  and  curiosities  of  all 
kinds  are  eagerly  sought  for,  a  collection  of  these  in- 
scriptions would  be  valuable.    The  various  uses  of 

bells  have  given  rise  to  many  poems  and  essays,  some 
of  which  are  inscribed  on  the  bells.  One  of  the  most 
common  is  t^e  following : — 

Funere  plango,  fulgora  f range  sabbata  pango 
Excito  autofl,  dissipo  venius  paco  crucentos. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the 
history  and  origin  of  bells,  as  they  are  looked  upon 
with  considerable  interest  by  all  antiquarians.  I 
have  already  given  an  account  of  the  beUs  of  Stock- 
port in  these  Notes  and  Queries,  and  the  older  oneB 
which  were  removed  to  Marple.  Any  contribution  of 
the  inscriptions  on  bells  in  this  neighbourhood  would 
be  of  interest.  E.  H. 


Caubsini. 

(No.  1050  ) 

[1069.]  The  Caursini  were  Italians  who  came  into 
this  country  about  the  year  1235.  They  termed  them- 
selves the  pope's  merchants,  but  they  were,  in  reality, 
usurious  money  lenders  having  great  banks  here.  Bad 
as  the  Jews  were  in  money  transactions  the  Caursines 
wore  worse,  and  more  merciless  to  their  debtors.  Some 
said  they  were  called  Caursines  because  of  their 
bearish  and  cruel  conduct  to  those  who  got  in  their 
hands,  their  names  being  a  corruption  of  causa  ursiiMf 
whilst  other  authorities  say  they  obtained  the  title 
through  coming  here  first  from  Caorsium,  a  town  in 
Lombardy,  where  they  first  practised  theii  arts  of 
usury  and  extortion.  An  old  writer  says  "They 
carried  their  cursed  trade  through  most  parts  of 
Europe,  and  were  a  common  plague  to  every  nation 
when  they  came."  The  then  Bishop  of  London  excom- 
municated them,  and  King  Henry  III.  banished  them 
from  his  kingdom  in  1240.  Being  the  Pope's  solicitors 
and  money  changers  they  were  permitted  to  return  in 
1250 ;  though  in  a  very  short  time  after  they  were 
again  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  for  their  intolerable 
exactions.  Marius. 

EOTPTIAN  MUXMIBS. 
(Nos.  1N8.  lOOi.) 
[1070.]  For  the  following  information,  on  a  subject 
that  has  created  but  little  interest  in  the  public  mind, 
I  am  indebted  to  an  able  article  by  Miss  A.  B.  Ed- 
wards, and  contributed  to  Harper's  Magazine: — In 
the  Central  Hall  of  the  Museum  of  Egyptian  Antiqui- 
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ties  at  Boolak,  ranged  side  by  side,  lies  a  solemn  com- 
pany  of  kings,  queens,  princes,  and  priests  of  roya^ 
blood,  who  died  and  were  made  unperishable  by  the 
embalmer's  art  between  three  and  four  thousand 
years  ago.  These  royal  personages  are  of  different 
dynasties  and  widely  separate  periods.  Between  the 
earliest  and  the  latest  there  elapsed  a  space  of  time 
etimated  at  seven  and  a  half  centuries.  This  period 
(about  equivalent  to  that  which  divides  the  Xorman 
Conquest  from  the  succession  of  George  III.)  cavers 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  18th,  19th,  20th,  and  2Ist 
dynasties.  During  the  19th  dynasty  occurred  the 
oppression  and  exodus  of  the  Hebrews,  the  erection 
•f  the  great  temples  of  Thebes,  the  obelisks  of  Halasu, 
and  the  colossi  of  the  Plains.  In  a  word,  all  the 
military  glory  and  nearly  all  the  architectural  splen- 
dour of  Egypt  aio  comprised  within  the  limits  thus 
indicated.  When,  therefore,  it  began  to  be  rumoured, 
some  16  months  ago,  that  the  mummied  remains  of 
almost  all  the  highest  warriors  and  builders  of  this 
supreme  epoch,  togetlier  with  the  relics  of  kings  and 
quoeiis  of  a  still  earlier  and  a  still  later  date,  had  been 
found  at  Uie  bottom  of  a  pit  in  ©ne  of  the  loneliest 
nooks  at  the  western  cliffs  at  Thebes,  much  doubt 
was  expressed  at  the  truth  of  the  statements.  Time, 
however,  brought  confirmation  of  the  wondrous  news. 
A  discovery  of  immense  importance  had,  indeed,  been 
made ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  authorities  had  long  sus- 
pected the  existence  of  some  such  treasure,  it  could 
hardly  be  regarded  by"  them  as  a  .surprise.  Neither 
was  it  an  original  discovery ;  for  the  Arabs  had 
lighted  on  it  many  years  before,  and  turned  it,  un- 
fortunately, to  their  profit.  Touching  the  way  in 
wliich  the  discovery  was  brought  about,  it  appears 
that  Professor  Maspero,  of  Paris,  having  long  had 
suspicions  that  the  Arabs  had  discovered  a  royal 
tomb,  went  to  Egypt,  and,  on  arriving  at  Luxor, 
caused  an  Arab  guide  to  be  arrested,  to  whom  a  mass 
of  concurrent  testimony  pointed  as  the  possessor  of 
the  secret.  For  two  months  this  man  lay  in  prison 
obstinately  silent.  One  of  his  brothers,  however, 
fearing  the  reward  offered  by  Professor  Maspero 
would  fall  into  other  hands,  made  a  confession  which 
ltd  to  the  discovery.  In  this  way  no  less  than  36 
mummies  of  kings,  queens,  princes,  and  high -priests 
were  discovered.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1881,  Herr  Emil 
Brugsch,  keeper  of  the  Boolak  Museum,  accompanied 
by  other  officials,  explored  the  now  famous  hiding- 
place.  Threading  their  way  among  desecrated  tombs, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  stupendous  precipices,  they 
followed  their  guide  to  a  spot  unparalleled  for  gaunt 
solemnity.      Into  a  pit,  the  mouth  of  which  was 


hidden  behind  a  huge  fragment  of  fallen  rock,  they 
were  lowered  by  means  of  a  rope.  The  shaft  ended 
in  a  narrow  subterranean  passage.  This  passage  was 
much  in  the  form  of  the  letter  l  on  its  side  f— ,  with 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  at  the  end  of  the  shorter  arm. 
The  length  of  the  shorter  arm  was  nearly  eight  yards 
in  length,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  continued  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  60  yards  (58^),  ending  in  the  mor- 
tuary chamber,  itself  7f  by  4^  yards.  In  their  pro- 
gress along  the  passage  pieces  of  broken  mummy 
cases  and  fragments  of  linen  bandages  strewed  the 
floor.  Against  the  walls  were  piled  boxes  filled  with 
porcelain  statuettes,  lilmtion  jars,  and  vaj«es  of  ala- 
baster. Then  came  several  huge  .sarcophagi  of  painted 
wood,  and  further  on  still,  some  standing  upright, 
some  laid  at  length,  a  crowd  of  mummy  cases 
fasshioned  in  human  form.  A  few  vards  farther  still, 
and  they  stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  sepulchral 
chambor,  litercilly  piled  to  the  roof  with  sarcophajf' 
of  enormous  size.  Brilliant  with  gilding  and 
colour,  and  highly  varnished,  as  if  but  yest,erday 
turned  out  from  the  workshop.  To  enumerate  all 
the  treasure  found  in  this  chamber  would  be  almost 
impossible.  Enough  that  each  one  wa**  buried  with 
the  ordinary  outfit,  consisting  of  vases,  libation  jars, 
funereal  statuettes,  &c.  Richer  in  these  other  world 
goods  than  any  of  the  rest  was  Queen  Isi-em-Kheb. 
Besides  the  usual  outfit  she  was  provided  with  a 
sumptuous  repast,  consisting  of  gazelle  haunches, 
trussed  geese,  calves'  heads,  dried  grapes,  dates,  dom- 
palm  nut^<»,  and  the  like,  the  meats  being  mummified 
and  bandaged,  and  the  whole  packed  in  a  large  rush 
hamper.  Nor  was  her  sepulchral  toilet  forgotten. 
With  her  were  found  her  ointment  bottles,  a  set  of 
alabaster  cups,  some  goblets  of  exquisite  varieated 
glass,  and  a  marvellous  collection  of  huge  full-dress 
wigs,  curled  and  frizzed,  and  enclosed  each  in  a  separ- 
ate basket ;  the  whole  of  these  things  being  deposited 
in  the  grave  for  her  use  and  adornment  at  that 
supreme  hour  of  bodily  ressurection  when  the  justi- 
fied dead,  clothed,  fed,  perfumed,  and  anointed,  should 
go  forth  from  the  sepulchre  into  everlasting  day.  The 
rest  of  this  strange  story  is  soon  told.  Without  loss 
of  an  hour,  Herr  Brugsch  proceeded  to  remove  the 
treasure.  Three  hundred  Arabs  were  summoned 
from  the  nearest  villages,  and  these  three  hundred  not 
only  succeeded  in  completely  clearing  out  the  contents 
of  the  hiding-place  within  forty-eight  hours,  but  in 
five  days  from  the  first  discovery,  tliey  had  packed 
the  whole  in  sail-doth  and  matting,  and  conveyed  them 
across  the  plains  of  Thebes  ready  for  embarkation. 
The  following,  tabulated  as   nearly  as  possible   in 
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chronological  order,  is  a  list  of  the  principle  royal  per- 
sonages found  as  mummies,  or  represented  by  their 
empty  mummy  cases : — 

17th  dynasty. 
(B.C.  1750  to  B.C.  1703) 

1  King  Rasekenen  Taaken t* 

2  Queon  Ausera  t 

18th  dynasty. 
(1I.C.  1703  to  B.C.  1462.)  ^ 

3  King  Ahmes  Ra-neb-pehte *♦•* 

4  Queen  Ahmes  Norfretari  +* 

6    Queen  Merit-Amen + 

6  King  Amenhotep t* 

7  Queen  Hontimoohoo  t* 

8  KingThotmesI * 

9  King  Thotmes  II t» 

10  King  Thotmes  III t* 

11  Queen  Sitba + 

19th  dynasty. 
(b.c.  1462  to  B.C.  1288.) 

12  KingRamesesI * 

13  King  Seti  I +* 

14  King  Rameses  II t* 

20th  dynasty. 
(B.C.  1288  to  B.C.  1110.) 

Not  represented. 

2  1st  dynasty. 
(b.c.  1110  to  B.C. .) 

15  Queen  Notem-Maut , +** 

16  King  Pinotcifl  I +* 

17  Queen  Hashor  Honttaui t** 

18  KingPinotem  II t» 

19  Queen  Markara t** 

30    Prince  and  High-Priest  Masahirti  t#<Hf 

21  Princess  Nasi-Khonsu t** 

22  Queen  Ld-em-Kheb t*»* 

An  asterisk  (*)  stands  for  a  mummy  case,  two  or 
more  asterisks  denote  two  or  more  mummy  cases* 
and  t  stands  for  a  mummy.  Besides  the  above, 
there  were  found  some  few  minor  royalties  and 
priestly  personages  of  both  sexes,  various  court  func- 
tionaries, kc.f  of  the  18th  or  19th  djmasties. 

Wabren-Bulkelet. 
Stockpobt  Old  Parish  Chukch. 
(No.  1063.) 

[1071].  In  pulling  down  the  venerable  old  church  of  St. 
llary's,  which  has  withstood  the  storms  of  nearly  six 
centurys,  the  contractor  found  it  necessary  to  us® 
gunpowder  very  largely.  By  this  means  a  largo  pro- 
portion of  the  old  stones  were  destroyed.  Waterloo 
Boad,  in  the  year  1815  was  a  steep  valley,  im- 
passable for  vehicles,  with  the  Hempshaw  Brook 
meandering  its  way  at  the  bottom.  There  were  a  few 
planks  thrown  over  this  brook,  which  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  footbridge  for  foot-passengers.  On  the 
westerly  side  of  this  brook  stood  a  few  old  cottages, 
with  beautiful  gardens  in  the  front  of  thorn.  The 
Waterloo  Road  was  \mng  made  at  the  time  they  were 
pulling  the  Old  Church  down,  and  a  groat  portion  of 


the  debris  was  carted  here  to  fill  up  this  valley.  Mr 
Mr  Samuel  Jo  wet  t,  who  was  the  mayor  for  Stockport 
in  the  year  1817,  and  was  also  a  church -.varden,  and 
and  filled  several  other  important  offices  in 
this  ancient  town  of  ours,  appears  to  have  had  the 
fii-st  picking  of  the  best  stones  belonjji  ng  to  the 
ancient  fabric.  He  resided  at  Wood  Hall  in  Reddish, 
the  present  seat  of  Mr  J.  Walthew,  J.P.  If  •* Jacques" 
will  pay  a  visit  to  this  rural  residence,  tlie  first  thing 
he  sees  will  be  the  gate  which  admits  to  the  grounds* 
the  posts  of  which  are  entirely  built  of  the  stone 
formerly  forming  a  portion  of  our  Old  Chureh.  The 
Rector  used  some  to  repair  the  wall  surrounding 
his  garden  in  Turncroft  Lane.  These  may  be  no- 
ticed from  the  otliers  by  their  red  appearance.  The 
place  where  these  stones  have  been  the  most  exten- 
sively used  is  in  the  Old  Road,  Lancashire  Hill,  Mr 
•  Greorge  Swindells,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  smithy, 
which  stood  exactly  a  hundred  years  as  a  smithy,  and 
who  lived  in  the  house  adjoining,  now  occupied  by  Mr 
J.  Walker,  formerly  chemist  and  druggist,  likewise 
owned  the  land  where  now  stands  the  Pendlebury 
Orphanage.  Mr  Swindells  got  a  large  quantity  of 
this  stone  to  build  a  wall  in  the  Old  Road  to  protect 
his  land.  Mr  William  Higson,  cotton  manufacturer, 
who  built  and  lived  in  the  house  now  occupied  by 
Father  Morris,  used  tliis  stone  veiy  extensively  in 
building  the  wall  to  protect  the  bank  on  whicli  this 
house  stands.  Tliis  stone  was  used  by  Mr  E.  Reddish 
to  build  the  wall  opposite  his  house  on  Dodge  Hill. 

J.  Greenhaloh. 


Meaning  of  the  Word  *' Cottage.  "- To  met 
per  ons  ;..•  word  **  (;()t*;!iro'*  oarries  merely  tho  'u]-i\ 
of  :i  qiiall  hourto,  as  di-itin^-nislnHl  from  u  larirt*  i  •*. 
But,  letrally,  a  very  clctwly  defii't'd  meaning  attn  ■  s 
to  the  expression.  In  the  4  Kdward  I.,  ( ap.  a 
cotla^fc  Ls  ;les'  ribod  as  a  house  witli'-;it  l:md  belo 
Jng  to  it.  By  tho  lat.  r  statute  31  Elizabeth,  rap  . 
her  Majc.ty'w  liogcs  were  forbi  Idcn  to  laiild  li.>i.  > 
UTi'pss  tli(»y  woiv  siuroundcd  by  at  least  lour  a<  ;a 
of  land  ;  hence,  proj^erlv  speaking,  a  (•()tt.ii^i'  is  ..  'y 
taiiall  house  without  lour  ac.ren,  or  witiiout  any 
Luhl  at  all. 

The  THOMn).\K  Player. — A  Paris  papor  lolls  o,"  u 
Man  whoM'  j)ra<ti(e  it  has  been  lo  hire  an  ap.i.-  - 
nient  at  a  rent  of  three  or  four  th(»n.»^.in(l  fra-.i  *>  .  a 
torm  of  three,  six  or  nine  years.  Then  in;  ori;  i  .  o 
l)lay  on  tlie  trombone,  and  to  play  aboi.iinjibly.  \l 
iir.s;  he  i>lays  an  hour  ni:,'ht  and  inurT-iTiir  :  \vii<  ii 
neij<"hhours  heuin  to 'OTupliin  he  jtlavs  two  ^.or.  >, 
and  so  goes  on  .irraduiliy  until  In^  pl-'v^-  iinj-i  (•i.iit 
c'e.look  in  the  nioruiiiji:  until  uiue  i/ciu-,.  thi'  :i  :t 
night.  By  that  iiiue  ilie  l;::Mir>rd  or  th»  te,..i  > 
have  offered  Iiiiii  su.il  ieut  peeuuiary  iu'li'-euieut  ;o 
wterifiee  his  l«M-i'',  asul  th**  trombone  play-T  ile:'a:\.s 
and  beirins  his  trick  eKe where. 
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Satubday,  Novbmbbb  11th,  1882. 


BSIDOBT  BOSTOCK,  THB  GhbSHIBB  DOCTBISS. 
(Ni«.  Itfl5, 1062  ) 
[1072.]  To  the  last  letter  there  is  appended  a  post- 
script—Doctor Mrs  Bridget  Bostock.     The  Bostocks 
are  a  very  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  your 
county.    There  is  also  another  doctor  of  that  name 
who  has  made  himself  famous  by  his  elixir;  nay,  a 
third,  there  was  also,  I  suppose,  a  relation  to  Bridget, 
being  of  the  Cheshire  family,  that  was  an  eminent 
practitioner  at  the  Bath,  within  the  memory  of  some 
now  alive,    though   they   never   took   any   of   his 
nostrums.      Knowing  all  this,  I  conceived  a  high 
opinion  of  Dr.  Bridget  for  her  name's  sake,  and  have 
no  doubt  but  her  saliva  is  as  valuable  a  medicine  as 
any  of  her  family  has  been  so  charitable  as  to  publish. 
Expressing  this,  some  of  my  neighbours  were  for 
setting  out  immediately,  but  I  thought  it  advisable 
to  stay  a  little  longer,  which  they  promised  to  do, 
upon  my  engaging  to  have  a  full  and  true  account  of 
this  matter  from  a  friend  of  mine  in  that  county.      I 
must,  therefore,  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  resolve  me 
two  queries.    First,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Cheshire 
is  80  full  of  wonders?      Second,  what  truth  there  is 
in  the  account  of  Dr.  Bridget?"   The  other  letter  Is  as 
follows.    It  is   directed    to   **Mr8  Bostock,   Nampt- 
wich,    Cheshire.     Free."      "  Madam,  —  Being   well 
infoVmed  by   various   accounts,   both   private   and 
public,  that  you  have  performed  several  wonderful 
cures,  even  when  physicians  have  failed,  and  that  you 
do  it    by  the  force  and  efficacy   of  your   prayers 
(mostly,  if  not  altogether),  the  outward  means  you 
use  being  generally  supposed  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
effects  produced,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  such  opera- 
tions to  be  meritorious,  and,  if  so,  why  may  not  an 
infinitely  good  and  gracious  God  enable  you  to  raise 
the  dktd,  as  well  as  to  heal  the  sick,  give  sight  to  the 
blind,  and  hearing  to  the  deaf  ?  for  since  he  is  pleased 
to  hear  your  prayers,  in  some  cases  so  beneficial  to 
mankind,  there  is  the  same  reason  to  expect  it  in 
others,  and,  consequently,  in  that  I  have  particularly 
mentioned,  namely,  raising  the  dead.    Now,  as  I  have 
lately  lost  a  wife,  whom  I   most  dearly  loved,  my 
children  one  of  the  best  of  stepmothers,  all  her  near 
relations  a  friend  whom  they  greatly  esteemed,  and 
the  poor  a  charitable  benefactress,  I  entreat  you,  for 
God  Almighty's  sake,  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
cOme  here,  if  your  actual  presence  is  absolutely  re- 


quisite, if  not,  that  you  will  offer  up  your  prayers  to 
the  Throne  of  Grace  on  my  behalf,  that  God  would 
vouchsafe  to  raise   my  poor  departed  wife.  Dame 
Elinor  Pryce,  from  the  dead.     This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  acts  of  charity  you  can  possibly  do,  for  my 
heart  is  ready  to  break  with  grief  at  the  consideration 
of  so  great  a  loss.      This  would  be  doing  myself  and 
all  her  relations  and  friends  such  an  extraordinary 
kiridness  as  would  necessarily  engage  our  daily  prayers 
for  your  preservation,  as  the  least  gratuity  we  could 
make  you  for  so  great  a  benefit,  though  were  any 
other  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
durst   we  offer  and  you  accept,  we    should   think 
nothing    too  much  to  give  to  the  utmost  of   our 
abilities ;  but  I  suppose  this  is  not  lawful  even  to 
attempt,  and  I  wish  that  the  bare  mention  of  it  is  not 
offensive,  both  to  God  and  you.    If  your  immediate 
presence  is  indispensably  necessary,  pray  let  me  know 
it  at  the  return  of  post,  that  I  may  send  a  coach  and 
six,  and  servants  to  attend  you  here,  with  orders  to 
defray  your  expenses,  in  a  manner  most  suitable  to 
your  own  desires;  or,  if  your  prayers  wUl  be   as 
effectual  at  the  distance  you  are  from  me,  pray  signify 
the  same  in  a  letter  directed,  by  way  of  London,  to, 
good  madam,  your  unfortunate  and  afflicted  peti- 
tioner and  humble  servant,  John  Prtcs.    Buckland, 
Dec.  ye  Ist,  1748.— P.S.  Pray  direct  your  letter  to  Sir 
John  Pryca,  Bart.,  at  Buckland,  in  Brecknocksliire, 
South  Wales.    God  Almighty  prosper  this  your  under- 
taking, and  all  other  intended  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind ;  and  may  He  long  continue  such  a  useful  person 
upon  earth,  and  afterwards  crown  you  with  eternal 
glory,  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.    Amen."     In  all  the  annals  of  quackery  and 
fanaticism  I  scarcely  know  where  an  example  equal 
to  the  above  may  be  found.  The  correspondence  seems 
to  break  off  rather  abruptly.      In  searching  through 
the  Gentletnan^s  Magaziru  perhaps  some  further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  about  the  quack  doctress 
and  her  quondam  friend  the  baronet.  £.  H. 

The  Manchester  Mubal  Paintings. 
[L078.]    The  first  of  the  panels  embodies  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  foundation  of  Manchester.    A  centre 
for  population  did  exist  prior  to  the  period  of  the 
picture,  a.d.  60,  and  it  was  known  by  the  British 
name  Mancenion,  but  nothing  worthy  to  be  called  a 
town  existed  before  the  Roman  Mancunium.  Agricola 
was  Governor  of  Britain  at  this  date,,  and  here  he  is 
depicted  as  building  a  fort.     The  composition  is  of  a 
simpler  scheme  than  is  usually  employed  by  Mr  Madox 
Brown,  but  it  nowhere  fails  of  invention  and  interest. 
A  centurion  holds  before  his  chief  a  parchment  plan 
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and  prices  of  the  times,  are  the  following  items : — 

£  B   6. 
1601.  Mr  Fdvd.  Dainon,  'hi*  ptcaoher,  hii  qnutei'o  va^  2  10    0 

Tilmiui.  rheHoh'OlmM'er,  hia  VMte..        8    0    0 

Mr  May  r'*  exponseH  1600,  to  the   liabop  f  »r   a 
M«Ht  in  A«tuary  Oharch 0    8    4 

1503.  William  Price,  sebooluMSter 1  18  4 

Mendi  g  oootcpit ,  Is  8d ;  TowHCHerk's  wage,  lOt. .  0  11  o 

8  rviug  the  paver  in  [4iwton-iitreet  ..        0    1  S 

Arthur  ChecUey,  sajing  sanri  eon  Sabbath  Uajr  0    1  f 

More^iwodaya     0    3  0 

OaTe  JaokKKi.  tho  preacher 0    8  4 

Bedyard,  the  aamo  0    8  4 

The  arms  of  the  borough,  which  may  be  seen  on  the 

tower  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  Congleton,  raised  to 

its  present  height  in  1785,  are  three  tims  on  a  shield, 

no  tinctures   given ;  but   on   a  pane  of  glass  in  the 

vestiy  window  of  the  same  church,  of  much  more 

recent  date,  they   are   given  as   *  sable,   three   tuns 

argent,   two  and  one.'    On   an  old   painting  in    the 

Council  Chamber  the  lion,  gules,  on  a  tun,  the  crest 

was  depicted,  and  underneath  the  motto,  *  Sit  Fibi 

Sancta  Cohors  Comitum ; '  though  a  slight  variation 

of  this  is  found  in  Juvenal,  *  Si  tibi  s^cta  cohors 

comitum,'  Sat.  viii.,  127.    Amongst  its  regalia  is  a  fine 

silver-gilt  mace,  three  feet  in  length,  and  perhaps  no 

town  in  England  possesses  a  finer  or  more  complete 

set  of  municipal  records.  Ed. 

Bells. 

(No.  1068.) 
[107§.]    In  looking  over  some  very  old  papers  I 

found  one  of  Budhall's  lists,  of  Gloucester,  in  which 
is  given  an  account  of  all  the  bells  cast  by  them  up  to 
that  period,  extending  to  places  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  The  number  of  bells  in  the  peal  and 
the  weight  of  the  tenor  is  given  in  each  case.  Un- 
fortunately the  document  is  without  date,  but  it  must 
have  been  after  our  Parish  Church  was  rebuilt,  as 
eight  bells  are  mentioned  for  Stockport.  At  the  con- 
clusion he  says :  **  There  are  many  more  peals  which 
have  been  cast  which  are  not  named  in  the  list^ 
making  altogether  three  sets  of  12  bells,  nine  of  10,  76 
of  eight,  287  of  six,  and  130  of  five ;  also  bells  in  peal 
and  otherwise  the  total  number  being  4,252  churdi 
bells."  I  have  extracted  an  account  of  those  in  the 
four  adjoining  counties.  Taking  Lancashire  first,  we 
have : — 

Weight 
No.  in  of  tenor 
peal.    cwt. 

Mancliester  College  Old  Church 8        24 

Goosnagh    5  8 

Kirkham 5        13 

Middleton    6        12 

Standish  5        11 

Bury 6        13 

St.  Nicholas 6        16 

Didsbury 6         8 


of  the  camp  that  is  being  fortified;  a  Dragonifer  flaunts 
the  silken  wind-blown  Dragon  standard ;  the  general's 
wife  wearing  a  f ur-cWak,  hooded  for  the  cold,  yet 
pinched  by  northern  winds,  has  just  stepped  out  of 
her  litter  to  take  the  air  on  the  unfinished  ramparts 
over  the  half -built  fort  the  Legionaries,  partly  covered 
from  what  to  them  is  the  cold  of  the  climate,  are 
doing  the  mason's  work,  whilst  dotted  among  them  are 
the  hardier  half-naked  Britons  who  have  been  im- 
pressed to  bear  the  stones  and  cement.  At  the  back 
the  river  Medlock,  undulant  and  translucent  in  these 
premanufacturing  times,  bounds  the  camp  on  the 
south;  the  forest  oaks, red  with  the  last  leaves  of 
November,  fill  the  space  between  the  river  and  the 
distant  Peak  hills,  seen  only  in  a  streak  of  blue. 

as. 

CuBious  Epitaphs. 

pL074.]     An  epitaph  in  St.  Bennet's  churchyard, 

London  to  a  Mr  Moor  — 

Hare  Ilea  one  More  and  no  mors  thui  he 

One  more  and  no  mure— how  ean  (h-it  be? 

Why  oae  Ifora  and  a  more  laxy  woU  lie  here  alone, 

Bnt  here  lie*  one  M  -re  aud  that's  more  than  one. 

On  John  Cruker,  bellows-maker  : — 

Here  liea  John  Cruker.  a  malrar  of  bellows, 
His  eraft's  master,  knd  Ung  of  ^uod  feltows, 
Bnt  at  the  boor  of  his  death. 
He  that  made  bellows  oonl  1  not  roa<e  brea  h 

On  Mr  Richman,  a  miser : — 

Here  lies  the  b  dy  who  loat  his  breath, 

And  eon  Id  not  eave  himself  from  death, 

Bnt  he  atroffiled  to  Utb  longer, 

Bnt  Deathman  he  bdng  so  ma  h  stronger 

Cat  bim  dewB,  jnst  at  hia  pleasare, 

AuA  foro'd  waa  he  to  leaTe  his  trcasuie, 

Bat  his  gold  he'rf  fain  toek  wi*h  him, 

And  then  to  die  'twonld  not  have  gziev'd  him. 

AtBelthamp,  St.  Paul's,  Essex.     To  the  memory 

of  Mrs  Newman,  wife  of   Matthew  Newman,  of  this 

parish,  who  died  February  20th,  1788,  aged  88  years : 

Beneath  leposea  all  that  hea?'n  oonid  lend 
The  best  nf  wtves,  the  mother  and  the  friend. 
In  siokaess  patient,  and  to  death  reaigued 
She  left  the  world  a  pattern  to  minUnd.    * 
Go  then,  blesii'd  sonl,  partakn  the  Joys  of  heaToa. 
A  jnat  rvward  tot  Joys  thyt>eU  bant  given, 
Tho*  man's  fond  eyes  resigns  tbeo  with  a  tei.r, 
The  eye  of  faith  shall  view  thee  happy  there. 

Wilmslow.  J.  G. 

Antiquity  oy  Conolbton. 

[1075.]  The  Rev.  John  Pickford,  M.A.,  of  New- 
boume  Rectory,  Woodbridge,  writing  to  a  contem- 
porary says : — *•  Though  a  charter  of  incorporation 
was  granted  by  James  I.  in  1626  to  this  borough,  yet 
it  must  have  merely  been  an  alteration  or  improve- 
ment of  a  far  older  one,  for  Congloton  was  a  munici- 
pal berough  long  before  that  dater  In  a  vol.  of  MS. 
collections  connected  with  it,  marking  the  manners 
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Wififan  8  30 

Walton-upon-the-Mount 6  9 

Blackburn   6  15 

Leigh    8  19 

Poulton    6  8 

Eccles  6  13 

Prostwich    6  15 

Lancaster  Town 6  22 

Cockeram 6  11 

Salford 6  ll 

St.  Nicholas,  Liverpool 6  16 

MeUing 5  9 

Hornby 6  11 

Ormskirk 8  — 

Ashton-under-Lyne  10  20 

Oldham    8  13 

Childwall 6  11 

Rrtdcliffe 6  '8 

Garstang^ 6  10 

Leyland    6  14 

Eccleshall 6  12 

Preston    8  20 

Penwortham  5  9 

Halsall 6  10 

St.  George's,  Bolton 8  19 

Croston    8  14 

Flixton 8  15 

Rochdale 8  17 

This  completes  the  list  for  Lancashire.      There  ore 

some  curious  legends  connected  with  some  of  these 

peals  of  bells  in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  which  I 

shall  endeavour  to  collect  and  place  on  record. 

£.H. 

LooAL  Place-names:  No&thendbn. 
[1077.]  Mr  Thomas  Worthington,  of  Wythenshawe 
Mount,  contributes  the  following  to  the  City  News, 
and  which  I  think  worthy  a  place  in  your  Notes 
and  Queries: — The  fallowing  forms  of  the  name- 
word  Xorthenden  are  copied  from  deeds  and  docu- 
ments of  the  respective  periods  referred  to : — 

Doomesday  Book Norwordine 

Edward  First Norwdene 

Edward  second {  ?J°™,«^X„ 

RiOard  second {l''^^^ 

Edward  Fourth Northerden 

Henry  Seventh Nor tlieden 

Fr«nPi7  q?-rfVi  /  Northenden 

Henry  Sixth |  Northden 

Edward  Sixth  Northen 

Elizabeth    Nortlierden 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth   century  it  was 

always  spelt   Northenden.      Place-names   in   which 

"  den"  occurs  are  rare  in  Cheshire.    Bosden,  Longdon- 

dalo,  Corden,  Lach  Dennis,  Agden  near  Malpas,  Agdon 

near   Lymm,  Northenden,    and  Denfield   Hall   near 

Bucklow  Hill,  are  all  that  I  can  remember.      Your 

correspondent "  Autolycus"  may  be  right  in  saying  that 

"  den"  or  "  dene"  originally  meant  a  narrow  wooded 


valley  or  clough,  but  this  is  just  the  place  whore  w© 
should  look  for  and  generally  find  a  running  stream, 
and  I  think  we  must  look  rather  to  the  stream  than  to 
the  wood  for  the  origin  of  the  word.  The  river  which 
rises  on  Mjicclesfield  Forest  and  empties  itself  into 
the  river  Bollln  at  Styall  is  called  the  river  Dean  or 
Dean-water.  The  river  Dane,  which  arises  near  Axe- 
edge  and  flows  by  Ck>ngleton  to  Northwich,  is  also  a 
familiar  example.  In  the  record  of  the  Court  Leet 
for  the  Manor  of  Northenden,  held  in  the  year  1600, 
the  folk) wing  presentment  was  made : — "That  Roger 
Worthington  hath  deeded  hemp  in  a  pit  upon  Shadow 
Moss  to  the  annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  fined  3 
shillings  and  4  pence."  And  again,  in  1665,  the  said 
Roger  Worthington  was  fined  3s  4d  for  deening  hemp 
in  Brownley  Green  Brook.  From  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts it  is  clear  that  hemp  in  process  of  manufacture 
was  steeped  In  the  stream ;  hence  I  infer  that  the 
word  "  den,"  *■  dene,"  "  dean,"  or  "  dane"  then  meant, 
as  it  still  does  in  some  cases,  a  river  or  stream ;  and 
as  Northenden,  so  far  as  it  extended,  was  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  I  think  the  word 
means  "  northern  river."  In  every  instance  where 
the  river  Mersey  is  referred  to  in  the  Court  Leet 
records  prior  to  the  year  1862,  it  is  always  called  "  the 
river  of  Mercie ; "  and  to  this  day  che  lower  class  who 
live  in  Northenden  always  speak  of  those  who  live  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  as  foreigners  ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  although  they  dwelt  by  the  river  of 
Mercie,  there  was  formerly  little  of  that  quality  shown 
by  either  side.  How  strange  that  a  feud  which 
originated  hundreds  of  years  ago  should  still  be  con- 
tinued, whilst  those  who  began  and  the  causes  which 
led  up  to  it  are  utterly  forgotten !  S.  J. 

Northenden. 


Stockport  Old  Parish  Church. 
(No8.  1068,  1071  ) 
[1078.]  I  read  the  note  of  J.  Greenhalgh  on  the 
above  subject  with  interest.  He  might,  however, 
had  added  tint  on  the  gateway  leading  into  the 
"  Now"  Burial  Ground  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Stock- 
pert  may  any  day  be  seen  some  of  the  pinnacles  from 
the  Old  Church  tower.  They  seem  in  good  preserva- 
tion for  their  age.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
weathercock  on  the  top  of  Disley  Church  is  also  a 
relic  of  our  Old  Pariah  Church.  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  the  churches  in  this  district  got  something.  Poyn- 
ton    has   rost<)red  an  offigy.      Perhaps  we  may  yet 

obtain  some  other  relics  from  other  places. 

J.  KrrcHBN. 
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Stocilpobt  Old  Fooibs. 
(Nu4. 118,  185.  301.) 
[1079.]  Recently,  on  conversing  with  a  respected 
townsman,  an  octogenarian  with  unimpaired  faculties, 
on  the  past  history  of  Stockport,  reference  was  made 
to  the  old  Stockport  Volunteers,  a  patriotic  band  of 
men  who  blinded  themselves  together  for  the  defence 
of  their  country  in  the  hour  of  danger.  On  glancing 
over  the  li&t  of  names  given  in  Notos  and  Queries,  No. 
135,  this  gentleman  appeirei  to  know  almost  each 
name  and  some  others,  and  as  I  made  a  note  of  his 
remarks  at  tlie  time,  I  think  it  may  interest  some  to 
learn  a  few  particulars  relative  to  them. 

Mr  Simeon  Brierley  was  a  leatlier  breeches  maker, 
who  carried  on  his  business  in  Chestergate,  in  the 
premises  next  to  those  now  occupied  by  Mr  T.  Hud- 
son, as  ironmonger,  the  latter  had  been  previously    ' 
held  by  Jonathan  Broadhurst,  builder. 

Samuel  Deakin  was  a  shopkeeper  ia  St.  Peters- 
gate,  and  father  to  Mr  James  Deakin,  attorney. 

Isaac  Holmes,  was  a  hairdresser,  whose  place  of 
business  was  in  one  of  the  shops  now  occupied  by 
Mr  R.  W.  Overton,  opposite  the  District  Bank, 
Stockport.  His  son  was  afterwards  postmaster 
here. 

Richard  Owen  formerly  Uvod  at  the  house  whichi 
now  used  as  an  office  to  the  MiligateGas  Works! 
he  then  removed  to,  and  kept,  the  Red  L,ion  at  the 
bottom  of  Heaton  Lane,   previously  occupied  by 
Miss  Martha  Brightmore. 

Andrew  Plant  was  a  rather  extensive  market  gar- 
dener. His  gai-den  occupied  the  site  above  the 
Nicholson's  Arms  public-house,  Lancashire  Hill. 

Jonathan  Worsencroft  was  a  draper  who  resided 
in  Great  Underbank,  at  the  house  known  as  the 
White  Lion  Hotel.     The  Rev.  Mr  Hawell,  a  weU- 
known  clergymen  connected  with  the  Parish  Church 
married  liis  daughter.  ' 

William  Pickford  was  a  shoemaker  who  resided 
in  the  premises  now  Mrs  Royle's  fancy  repository 
Great  Underbank. 

Thomas  Moore  was  a  leather  breeches  maker  in 
the  Market  Place.  Ho  succeeded  a  Mr  Woodi-uffo  in 
the  same  trade. 

Francis  Birkin  was  ji  tailor,  whose  place  of  busi- 
ness  was  opposite  the  Plough  Inn,  Lower  HiUgate 
in  tlio  premises  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr  Francis 
Baker,  tobacco  manufacturer,  whose  motljer  was  a 
daughter  of  Francis  Birkin. 

William  Eddison,  tailor,  had  his  shop  in  the  Mill- 
gftte,  in  some  old  property  taken  down  to  widen 


that  street.      The  back  of  his  shop  was  against  the 
churchyard  walls. 

James  Ramsciir  waa  son  to  old  Mr  Ramsc<ar,  who 
kept  the  Jolly  Hatters,  HiUgate,  for  many  years. 
James  afterwards  kept  the  same  house,  n  con- 
junction with  his  brother  George ;  Henry  Wild, 
stonemason,  being  chairman  in  the  bar  for  a  long 
time. 

James  Arrowsmith  was  a  cojper,  who  carried  on 
business  at  the  bottom  of  Lower  HiUgate,  in  the 
same  premises  still  used  as  a  coppery  by  Mr 
Ri|rby. 

Thomas  Pickford  was  a  hatter  by  trade,  but  he 
also  kept  the  White  Hart  Lm,  Chestergate.  at  the 
rear  of  which  is  Pickford's  Brow. 

John  Royle  was  a  joiner  somewhere  in  the  Hill- 
gate,  probably,  as  far  as  memory  serves,  Edward- 
street. 

Jonathan  Robinson  was  a  grocer,  next  to  the 
BuU's  Head  Hotel,  in  the  Market  Place.  His  son 
Thomas  was  afterwards  Mayor. 

Holland  Watson,  an  attorney,  then  Uving  in  the 
MiUgate,  on  the  premises  now  occupied  by  Mr 
Parkes  as  a  warehouse  for  ironmongery. 

Mr  Henry  Hodgkmson,  a  druggist  in  the  Market. 

Mr  Uoyd,  an  attorney,  father  of  Mr  John  Horatio 
Lloyd,  one  of  the  first  Members  of  ParUament  for 
Stockport. 

Their  dress— long  blue  coats,  tight  pantaloons, 
faced  with  red  cord ;  hats  looped  up  at  eacli  side ;' 
arms,  a  long  pike. 

My  informant  tells  me  there  were  others  besides 
those  given  in  the  list  published  in  your  columns. 

HiSTOfilCUS. 


[1080.  The  Village  Stocks.— I  remember  very 
well  the  late  Mr  Johnson,  shoemaker,  telling  mo  many 
years  ago  that  he  remembered  there  bemg  a  set  of 
stocks  at  Cheadle,  where  he  had  many  times  seen  per- 
sons who  had  taken  too  mucli  drink  or  committed 
other  offences  were  put.  1  tliink  he  said  they  were 
in  the  churchyard.  Would  any  of  your  older  readei-s 
be  able  to  tell  us  where  they  stood,  what  they  were 
like,  and  when  they  ceased  to  exist  ? 

J.  C.  (Cheadle). 

[1081.]  Bonnets.— Could  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents to  Notes  and  Queries  tell  me  when  bonnets  were 
first  worn  in  England  ?  A  House  wife. 

[1082.]  County  Courts.— 1  should  bo  glad  to  learn 
through  your  columns  when  County  Courts  were  firat 
instituted.    Any  other   particulars  on    this  subject 
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would  also  be  weloomed  by  A  Rbadkb. 

Glasshouss  Fold.— Opposite  to  Hyde  Mfll,  Haugh- 
ton,  there  is  a  place  of  some  antiquity,  called  the 
Glasshouse  Fold.  It  would  seem  that  the  name  has 
tfime  comiection  with  the  trade  of  glaaa  making. 
Nothing  of  the  land  remains  now  to  my  knowledge. 
Am  I  right  in  my  conjecture  ?  W.  W. 

[10©3.]  Thb  Old  Philanthbopic  Society.— Early 
in  this  century  I  believe  there  was  an  organisation  set 
on  foot,  and  which  worked  well  for  some  years.  It 
was  got  up  by  the  shopkeepers  of  Stockport  for  the 
purpose  of  pensioning  deserving  persons  from  their 
ranks.  Decayed  tradesmen  and  others  were  allowed 
a  sum  yearly.  Perhaps  £.  H.  or  some  other  of  your 
contributors  can  tell  us  more  about  it      J.  Gaitdy. 

[1084.]  Samuel  Johkson,  othbbwisb  Lobd  Flamb. 
—Being  desirous  of  learning  something  of  this  eccen- 
tric individual,  I  would  ask  through  your  Notes  and 
Queries  if  some  of  your  contributors  could  furnish 
any  particulars  about  him,  having  special  reference,  if 
possible,  to  his  literary  productions.  I  have  also  heard 
that  he  was  twice  interred.    Is  this  correct  ? 

8.  J.  P.  (Macclesfield). 


^  Didn't  Bblibtb  in  Foreign  Lanqvaoks. — "  I 
don't  believe  in  this  learning  Geiman,  Spanish, 
French  or  any  foreign  languitge,*'  said  a  man  tho 
other  (lay.  **  Why  1  lived  among  a  lot  of  GeiraarM 
nnd  got  along  with  them  just  as  well  as  if  I  h  il 
known  their  language,  but  I  didn't — not  a  word  of 
it."  "How  did  you  contrive  itP"  "Why,  you 
see  Ihey  understood  mine.** 

Gratuitous  Advigb. — Sometimes  moan  people 
meet  with  their  match.  A  man  of  this  kind  met  a 
I'hysician  in  company,  and  after  describing  nil  his 
ailments  said,  "Now  then,  what  shall  I  tHke?*' 
The  M.D.,  who  knew  the  fellow,  locked  at  him 
an<i  blandly  replied,  "My  dear  sir,  you  tell  me  o( 
very  dangerous  Hymptoms,  and  ask  what  you  slmll 
take.  I'll  tell  you.  Take  the  ndTice  of  a  good 
doctor,  and  pay  him  for  it.*' 

Kathbr  Too  Bad. — A  Frenchman  who  was  met 
in  n  lonely  wood  and  requested  to  buy  n  phea^nnt 
at  tlie  enormous  price  of  £1,  while  the  man's  Hhot- 
gan  was  pointed  at  him,  and  a  big  dog  was  ready  to 
spring  at  him,  took  it  and  paid  over  the  monny. 
Im-igine  his  disgust  when,  on  complaining  at  the 
nearest  police  slat  ion  of  this  highwav  robbery,  he 
tvas  arrested  and  fined  for  having  the  bird  in  his 
poasdssion,  and  it  was  promptly  confiscated  besides. 

About  Bonnkts. — A  Paris  husband,  plarued  Hy 
his  wife  to  buy  a  new  bonnet,  strolled  iaio  a  sale«- 
rouui,  and,  by  way  of  a  joke,  puichased  a  bonnet  of 
a  very  old  date.  He  took  it  home  to  his  wi  fe  and 
tshe  dre>T  from  its  crown  a  piectj  of  pap  r  which 
prov^^d  10  be  a  bond  for  600  frnncs.  'i*his  is  n 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  husbands  buying  their 
wire:i  ■  old  stvle  hojULOls* 


Saturday,  Notembbb  18th,  1882. 


PiCTUBBS :  Thbib  Past  and  Psbsbnt  Valus. 
[1085.]  Two  curious  documents  have  been  dis- 
covered at  the  Hague.  The  earlier  in  date  (1648)  is  the 
catalogue  of  a  State  lottery,  in  which  pictures  were 
given  as  prizes.  Among  the  pictures  disposed  of 
were  six  Cuyps,  valued  at  from  45  to  52  florins  apiece, 
and  a  Van  Qoyan  estimated  at  the  same  figure.  The 
second  paper  is  the  price  list  of  certain  pictures  which 
were  sold  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  It 
includes  a  Wouverman's,  44  florins;  an  Ostade,  70 
florins ;  a  Tenier's,  70  florins ;  a  Metzu,  105  florins : 
and  a  Van  de  Velde,  400  florins.  The  comparison  of 
these  prices,  with  those  secured  at  the  Hamilton  sale, 
is  to  say  the  least  of  it,  instructive.  Ed. 

BSLLS. 
(Nw.  1068, 1076. 
[1086.]    Three  or  four  years   ago,   Mr   Benjamin 
Lomaz,  of  Brighton,  delivered  an  instructive  lecture 
on  the  above  subject,  which  was   afterwards   pub- 
lished, and  from  which  a  few  extracts  might  help  to 
to  fill  in  the  hiatus.      In  a  chapter  on  **  Bell  Ringers," 
Mr  Lomax  gives  some  interesting  particulars  about 
change  ringing  in  England.    He  says : — "  The  Society 
of  College  Youths  was  founded  in  1637,  by  Lord 
Brereton,    Sir    Cliff   Clifton,  and  others,  who    met 
to  practice '  the  manly  art  of  ringing '  at  St.  Martin's 
Vintry,  College  Hill,  near  Doctors'  Commons.      The 
rolls  of  this  ancient  community  contains  such  well- 
known  names  as  Sir  Michael  Hicks  (1699),  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn  (1717),  SUngsby  Bethel,  Lord  Biayor 
(1756),  among  nobles,  scholars,  and  divines,   from 
Lord  Cliief  Justice  Hale  and  Anthony  Wood  to  the 
present  Vicar  of  Arundel,  and  the  Rev.  Woolmore 
Wilgram,  who  has  written  an  excellent  pamphlet  on 
*  Change  Ringing  Disentangled.'    Before  the  establish- 
ment of  this  society  we  hear  little  of  bell  ringers. 
There  were  probably  no  peals  before  1456,  when  Pope 
Calixt  III.  presented  a  peal  of  five  to  King's  College, 
Camb. ;  and  for  some  time  people  seem  to  have  been 
contented  with  *  rounds,'  or  simple  descending  scales. 
Mr  Fabian  Steadman,a  nativoipf  Cambridge,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  College  Youths  in  1664,  is 
one  of  the  best  writers  on  *  changes,'  and  was  the 
author  of  a  peal  on  five  bells,  called  'Steadman's 
Principle.'      From  the  complexity  of  the  peals  intro- 
duced by  Steadman,  we  must  suppose  that  change- 
ringing  was  popular  some  years  before  he  wrote,  and 
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that  80  early  as  1600  our  country  deserved  the  appella- 
tion given  to  it  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  of  the  *  ringing 
island.'  Prom  that  time  the  work  has  gone  bravely 
on."  Mr  Lomax  describes  the  scale  of  bells  as  a 
gigantic  musical  instrument,  to  be  played  upon  by  the 
ringers  as  the  conductor  may  direct,  the  art  of  playing 
upon  which  is  the  art  of  campanology.  **  If  the  bells," 
he  continues,  **  are  nmg  in  regular  succession,  begin- 
ning with  the  treble  and  ending  with  the  tenor,  we 
obtain  a  simple  descending  scale,  written,  for  the 
guidance  of  ringers,  thus : — 

12345678 
If  the  scale  is  continually  repeated,  we  have  what  is 
called  *  round  ringing,  the  simplest  form  of  bell  ring- 
ing, and  very  common  everywhere.  If  the  bells  are 
rung  in  any  other  order,  we  are  said  to  ring '  changes.'  *' 
These  changes  can,  of  course,  be  extensively  varied. 
Six  changes  can  be  produced  on  three  bells ;  24  on 
four,  120  on  five,  720  on  six,  5,040  on  seven,  and  so  on 
in  similar  progression.  **  AU  the  changes  tliat  can  be 
produced  on  any  number  of  bells,  rung  according  to 
any  regular  system,  constitute  appeal.'  Any  less 
number  forms  a '  touch  *  or  *  flourish ;  but  where  the 
bells  are  more  than  seven  in  number,  5,000  changes 
constitute  a  peal.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  changes  possible  on  any  number  of  bells 
from  four  to  12,  with  the  names  usually  given  to  each, 
and  the  time  allowed  for  ringing  them : — 

BeUs.  Name.  Changes.  Time. 

4  ...  Singles  ...  24    ..  1  minute. 

5  ...  Doubles  ...  120  ...  5  minutes. 

6  ...  Minor  ...  720  ...  80  minutes. 

7  ...  Triples  ...  5,040  ...  3^  hours. 

8  ...  Major  ...  40^20  ...  1  day  4  hours. 

9  ...  Caters  ...  362,880  ...  10  days  12  hours. 

10  ...  Bojul       ...    3,628,800  ...  15  weeks. 

11  ...  Cinques    ...  39,916,800  ...  3  years  60  days. 

12  ...  Maximus  ...479,001,600...  37  years  355  days. 

The  number  of  changes  can  be  reached  by  many  dif- 
ferent methods,  and  these  have  also  received  names. 
The  four  methods  in  present  use  are  the  Bob,  Grand- 
sire,  Steadman's  Principle,  and  Treble  Bob ;  and  these 
are  further  sub-divided."  "  How  changes  are  Rung  * 
is  the  subject  of  another  chapter ;  but  it  is  too  long 
and  of  too  technical  a  character  for  quotation.  If 
any  campanologist  could  give  its  substance  in  a  sim- 
pler form,  it  might  prove  interesting  to  the  unini- 
tiated. I  would  endorse  the  lecturer's  concluding 
remarks : — "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  may  be  more 
care  taken  of  the  magnificent  bells  which  hang  in  the 
towers  of  our  ancient  places  of  worship ;  and  that  the 
manly  and  delightful  art  of  bell-ringing  may  resume 
its  place  amongst  our  national  recreations.'' 

.  Warben-Bctlkblsy. 


Gbobob  the  Thibd's  Jubilbb. 
[1087.]  Whilst  writing  the  account  of  the  "  Stock- 
port Old  Pogies,"  it  also  brought  to  mind  incidents 
connected  with  the  above  as  celebrated  in  Stockport. 
The  jubilee  was  on  October  25, 1809,  after  George  III« 
had  reigned  50  years.  An  ox  was  roasted  whole  in 
the  Market  Place,  and  afterwards  distributed  to  the 
poor.  There  were  also  pony  races ;  the  starting  point 
being  at  the  Grapes,  Churchgate,  along  Hall-streety 
round  by  Stockport  Little  Moor,  and  down  Tumcroft 
Lane.  These  were  continued  afterwards  for  a  few 
years,  but  eventually  were  discontinued.  There  waa 
also  a  display  of  fireworks  in  the  Market  Place. 

HiSTORICUS. 

Chabitt  Schools  in  Lamcashibb  and  Chbshibe. 

(Nob.  9a0. 1086, 1065.) 
[1088.]    The  following  are  a  continuation  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  list  of  schools  built  on  this  foundation, 
in  my  possession :-« 

"  Whitegate,  Cheshire.  £20,  part  of  a  legacy,  is 
applied  for  teaching  poor  children  here." 

"  Wybundury,  Cheshire.  A  person  lately  gave 
£40  for  teaching  and  clothing  and  buying  books  for 
some  of  the  poorest  children,  who  stay  in  the  school 
but  three  years.  A  person  of  this  parish,  some  time 
since  deceased,  bequeathed  all  he  had,  and  even  his 
wearing  apparel  to  be  sold,  the  whole  amounting  to 
£160,  to  be  employed,  after  his  wife's  decease,  for 

the  education  of  poor  children,  £140  of  which  is  for 
those  of  this  parish,  and  £20  for  those  of  Whitegate 

parish.    Also  the  master  of  the  Grammar  Schoel  for 

£12  a  year  teaches  10  poor  boys,  and  is  to  lay  out 

40s  for  books.    And  part  of  the  offertory  is  applied 

to  the  teaching  of  some  other  poor  children  here." 

"  Stockport,  Cheshire.  Two  schools  for  14  chil- 
dren." 

**  Fulwood,  Lancashire.  A  school  house  built, 
where  all  the  poor  children  are  taught  gratis,  and 
to  which  £80  has  been  left." 

"Liverpool,  Lancashire.  A  school  for  50  poor 
children ;  taught  and  clothed  a  school  house  is 
built,  with  lodgings  for  the  master." 

"  Manchester,  Lancashire.  Forty  poor  children 
taught  to  read,  write,  &c.  The  master  hath  on^ 
peni^  per  week  for  each  child,  and  his  school  rent 
paid.  Another  school  is  &et  up  for  40  more  by 
charitable  contributions." 

**  Preston,  Lancashire.  Here  are  two  schools,  one 
for  25  poor  boys,  and  another  for  25  girls.  The 
boys'  school  has  a  competency  for  the  master.  The 
school  is  supported  by  some  charitable  persons  in 
the  town." 
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"  Warrin|<ton,  Lancagliire.    An  usheris  here  pro- 
vided, who  teaches  the  poor  children  at  the  Gram- 
mar School." 
Tlie  first  e<lition  of  the  pamphlet  relating  to  Sunday 

Schools  would  appear  to  have  been  published  in  the 
year  1701.    It  passed  through  several  editions,  as  a 
rule,  one  appearing  each  year.    The  following  were  in 
existence  a  few  years  ago  : — The  6th  edition  in  1707» 
the  7tii  in  1708,  the  8th  in  1709,  the  9th  1710.  the  10th 
1711,  the  nth  1712,  thi.s  is  the  one  from  which  these 
printed  extracts  have  been  given ;  the  13th  was  pub- 
Ushed  in  1715,  and  the  16th  in  1717.    In  1760  there 
appeared  a  singular  publication  entitled  **  Welsh  piety 
or  a  further  account  of  the  circulating  Welsh  Charity, 
Schools,"  in  1759-60,  London,  8vo.    There  is  an  appen- 
dix concerning    Wales  to  each  of  the    above-named 
accounts.     In  the  13th  edition,  1714,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing   announcement : — "  Warrington,    Lancasliire. 
An  usher  is  here  provided,  who,  encouraged  by  the 
minister,  teaches  the  poor  children  at  the  Grammar 
School,  and  anno  1710,  another  school  was  opened  for 
24  children  ;  taught  and  clothed  out  of   the    estate 
given  by    Peter  Legh,  of   Lyme,  Esq.,   for   building 
Trinity  Chappel ;  and  this  school,  when  a  child  is  put 
apprentice,  has    had  a  new    Bible,  Common  Prayer 
Book,  and  a  suit  of  clothes  given  him."    In  the  14th 
edition,  1715,  the  list  is  given  in  a  tabulated  form.  On 
page  24  of  this  edition  commences  "  An  account  of 
such  schools  as  are  reported  since  last  year  to  be  set 
up,  amongst  which  are  Stockport  and  Todmorden  given 
above.  The  16th  edition,  1717,  contains  Newton  school 
with  10  boys ;  Radcliffe  Bridge,  one  school,  with  10. 
boys  ;  and  on  page  28  are  found  "  Schools  since  last 
year — Aughton,in  the  parish  of  Halton,  a  school  for 
all  the  poor  children,  endowed  with  £30  per  annum." 
It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  ascertain  how  many 
of  thc^o  educational  charities  are  being  administered  at 
the  present  day,  and  should    I    succeed  in    obtaining 
further  information  respecting  t  hem,  I  propose  for- 
warding them  to  Notes  and  Queries.  E.  H. 

Thk  Picture  of  John  Hbwitt,  D.D.,  at  Lyme 

Hall. 

[1089.]  In  the  gallery  of  pictures  which  grace  the 
walls  of  this  noble  hall,  the  seat  of  W.  J.  Legh,  Esq., 
M.P.,  is  a  picture  which  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :—"  John  Hewitt,  D.D.,  son  of  Mr  Thomas  Hewitt, 
of  Ecclcs,  in  Lancashire.  Hemarrd.  Lady  Mary  Bertie, 
dau.  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsey ;  was  chaplain  to  Charles 
I.,  and  for  his  loyalty  to  Charles  the  Second,  was  be- 
headed on  Tower  Hill,  8th  June,  1658."  When  the 
beholder  fixes  his  attention  on  this  fine  portrait,  of  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life — which  is  still  carefully  pre- 


served as  a  memento  of  the  past — and  reads  the  in- 
scription attached,  he  must  naturally  feel   a  great 
desire  to  know  more  of  this  worthy,  whose  image  and 
superscription  unaccountably   arrests    his  attention. 
He  was  one  of  those  distinguished  men  that  Lanca- 
shire lays  claims  to.      History  may  have  been  silent 
respecting  him,  or  musloading  statements  may  have 
got  abroad,  which  have  thrown  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  compilinjj  his  biography.      Such  has  been  the  case 
with  Dr.  John  Hewytt,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
preachers  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  one,  too,  who 
sealed  his  loyalty  to  his  Sovereign  by  his  death  on  the 
scaffold.    A  reference  to  the  old  registers  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Eccles  reveals  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of 
the  16th  and  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  there 
was  a  Thomas  Huet,Hewett,  or  Hewytt  (for  the  name 
is  very  differently  spelt),  who  was  then  living  there, 
and    that    he  was  the  father  of  a  large  family   of 
children.      It  appears  his  trade  was  that  of  a  cloth- 
worker,  this  being  what  has  been   described  as  the 
"family  profession"  of  the  Hewett's,  he  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  descended  either  from  the  family  of  that 
name  of  Killamarch  County  of  Derby,  or  of  Wales,  • 
Tliey  both  sprang  from  the  same  source,  the  Hewett*s 
of  Kent.      Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  personal  his- 
tory, what  was  the  cause  of  his  coming  to  Lancashiret 
or  the  name  of  his  wife.    There  is  no  gravestone  to  his 
memory  at  EcHos,  and  it  is  only  from  the  subsequent 
history  of  his  son  which  lends  any  interest  to  that  of 
the  father.      This  son,  the  fourth  out  of  seven,  was 
baptised  at  Eccl&s,  September  4, 1614,  as  appears  by  an 
entry  in  the  Parish  regivSter  of  that  date.    It  is  said  he 
was  educated  at  Bolton-le-Moors  (but  no  authority  is 
given  for  this  statement).      At  an  early  age  be  was 
enabled  to  avail  himself  of  his  father's  trade  or  pro- 
fession, and  was  sent  to  "  Merchant  Taylor's  School," 
in  the  city  of  London.    In  the  register  of  this  school 
his  birth  is  entered  as  January  3rd,  1614,  which  isdiffi 
cult  to  reconcile  to  the  one  given  above.      It  is  not 
improbable  it  has  been  wrongly  read,  but  the  notes 
appended  to  the  school  register  recording  his  after 
history,  proves  his  identity.      Prom  this  school  ho 
went   to   Pembroke  College,   Cambridge,  where  he 
matriculated  July  4t]i,  1633.      It  is  not  clearly  known 
how  long  he  remained  here,  and  we  have  no  record  of 
his  early  preferments ;  but  in  1643  he  occupied  the 
distinguished  office  of  Chaplain  to  Charles  I.  when  he 

was  at  Oxfoi-d,  where,  at  the  King's  wish  he  was 
created  D.D„  October  17th,  1643.  About  this  time  he 
is  stated  to  have  been  despatched  into  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire  to  preach  up  loyalty  and  reclaim  the  dis- 
affected. 

ANTIQtTABY. 
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BepUeg. 


Origin  of  the  Bommet. 
(So.  1081.) 

[1000.]  The  first  bonnet  worn  in  England  was 
brought  from  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  its  form  was  a  compromise  between  the  present 
round  Italian  peasant  hat  and  the  French  hood.  The 
materials  employed  in  constructing  these  head  orna- 
ments were  crimson  satin,  elaborately  embroidered 
doth  of  gold,  and  similar  rich  materials.  The  Leghorn 
hat,  with  perpendicular  crown,  and  a  wide  brim 
gtanaing  out  far  around  the  face,  was  the  first  legitL 
mate  bonnet  worn,  and  this  appeared  long  after 
Elizabeth's  time.  It  was  trimmed  with  artificial 
flowers  and  immense  bows  of  libbon.  Our  present 
head-covering  is  but  a  modification  of  this  huge  affair, 
which,  not  many  years  back,  was  so  universally  worn 
and  admired.  T.  Bbown. 

Abvai.  Baead. 
(No.  9)9.919.) 

[1091.]  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  to  readers  of 
Notes  and  Queries  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  term.  It 
was  customary,  after  tiie  rite  at  the  grave,  for  the 
company  to  adjourn  to  a  neighbouring  publichouse, 
where  they  were  sevei-ally  presented  wirh  a  cake  and 
ale,  which  was  call<.<l  an  arval.  This  ward  is  derived 
from  the  Sueo-GoDiic  arfdlf  which  is  a  compound  Of 
arff  inheritance,  and  dl,  ale— expressive  of  a  feast 
given  by  the  heir,  at  Uie  funeral  on  succeeding  to 
the  estate.  Thp  feast  and  its  name  were  imparted 
to  us  by  the  Danos,  whose  arfte^  is  described  by  Olaus 
Wormius  as  a  solemn  banquet,  celebrated  by  kings 
and  nobles,  in  honour  of  deceased  relations,  whom 
they  are  succeeding.  Aihiquabian. 

BuBiAL  IN  Woollen. 
(Not.  IOCS,  1019.) 
[1092.]  On  page  269  of  Harland  and  Wilkinson's 
••Folk- Lore,"  I  find  the  following  on  this  subject : — By 
a  statute  uf  3  Car.  II.,  stat.  i.,  cap  3  (1678),  entitled 
**  An  Act  for  the  lessening  the  importation  of  linen 
from  beyond  the  seas,  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
woollt'n  and  paper  manufactures  of  the  Eangdom,"  it 
is  enacted  that  the  curate  of  every  parish  shall  keep  a 
register,  to  be  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  parish, 
wherein  to  enter  all  burials  and  affidavits  of  persons 
being  buried  in  woollen ;  the  affidavit  to  be  taken  by 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  mayor,  or  such  like  chief 
officer,  in  the  parish  where  the  body  was  interred . 
and  if  there  be  no  officer,  then  by  any  curater  within 
the  city  where  the  corpse  was  buried  (except  him  in 
whose  parish  the  corpse  was  buried)  who  must  ad- 


minister the  oath  and  set  his  hand  gratis.  No  affidavit 
to  be  necessary  for  a  person  dying  of  the*  plague.  It 
imposes  a  fine  of  £5  for  every  infringement ;  one  half 
to  go  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish.  This  Act  was  repealed  by  the  54  Geo. 
III.,  cap.  108  ( 1814).  Warbkn-Bulkklby. 

Ballads  of  the  Last  Centuby. 
(Not.  608, 987. 1046.) 
[1093.]    The  following  ballad  was  i-epublished  in 
1712  in  a  song  book  entitled  "  A  Wreath  of  Song":— 

It  fell  aboat  tbe  M artiumBa  timo, 

Aq<1  a  g%y  time  then  brgaa, 
Whta  oar  good  wife  sot  paldlnga  to  m«ke. 

And  Bbe's  boii'd  iheoa  la  a  pan. 

Tho  vind  ao  cold,  blev  eonth  and  noith, 

And  blew  into  the  floor ; 
Qai)th  onr  good  man  to  oar  go~4wire, 

'  Qo  ont  and  bai-  tUe  door.'' 

Mj  b«nd  ia  in  my  boaaewife'a  beg, 

Goodman,  aa  yoa  may  SM ; 
If  it  ahoald  neW  be  baird  tbis  handrod  year 

It'll  not  be  barr'd  for  me. 

Thej  made  a  oompaot  'tween  them  two, 

Tbcy  made  it  firm  and  rare, 
That  ahoevirr  sboold  apeak  ibe  foremost  word 

Slwol  1  xIm  and  bar  the  door. 

Thrn  by  tbere  cime  two  genlkmen. 

At  twelTe  ool^^k  at  nighf, 
And  they  ueilbcr  ocaUl  pee  house  nor  haj], 

Nor  ccal  nor  oandio  light. 

*'  Now,  whether  \*  ihis  a  rich  raas'd  honae, 

Or  wh  tber  la  it  aimor  ? 
Bat  bever  a  w«  rd  tkoold  one  ef  them  sreak 

For  barring  of  the  door. 

And  first  they  ate  the  iihl'e  poddiD«v. 

And  BCOD  they  ate  the  blaek ; 
Thongh  mneh  fhr*aght  the  goodwife  to  herstU 

Yet  nerer  a  word  she  apoke. 

Then  aaid  the  one  onto  tbe  otb(>r, 

**  Rere,  man,  fake  joa  my  knife ; 
Do  yon  cut  c  ff  the  old  man's  beard, 

And  J '11  ki»8  the  goodwife." 

*'  Bnt  there's  no  water  in  tbe  hoaae, 

And  Kbat  ehaU  we  de  then  V* 
**  IVh  it  ail:*  jom  at  the  padding  b^ee 

That  boi's  hito  the  pan?" 

0,  up  then  started  cor  gooJman, 

An  anffiy  man  was  he ; 
*<  What,  ki«s  my  nifb  before  mv  eyes, 

And  seald  me  with  the  iMte  ?** 

Then  op  and  started  oor  goodwife, 

Oave  thiee  skips  on  the  floor : 
**  Ooodmao.  ynn're  spok«n  the  foremost  word, 

(iet  ar,  ai^  bar  the  doct,** 


JUDOB  BBADSHAW. 
(Nos.  486, 686, 615,  791 ) 
[1004.]  I  think  tho  previous  notes  on  this  remark- 
able man  have  not  quite  explained  so  clearly  and 
definitley  seyeral  matters  relative  to  his  history  as 
does  the  following  account.  Bom  at  Wybers- 
ley  Hall,  near  Stockport,  in  1002,  he  received 
his  early  education  at  the  Public  Schools, 
Middleton  in  Lancashire,  and   Bunbury  in  Ches|j|^ 
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In  his  will  he  left  £500  to  each  of  these  schools  for 
amending  the  wages  of  the  master  and  usher,  and  as 
part  of  his  thankful  acknowlegment.  Ho  also  went  to 
school  at  Macclesfield.  His  first  venture  in  life  was 
as  a  clerk  in  an  attorney's  office  at  Congleton,  after- 
wards proceeding  to  London  to  study  for  the  bar.  He 
returned  after  completing  his  studies,  and  practised 
as  a  counsellor-at-law,  but  finding  a  country  sphere 
too  limited  for  his  ambition,  again  wont  to  the 
metropolis,  and,  working  diligently,  was  in  1640 
appointed  to  hold  the  great  seal.  The  events  of  that 
period  are  matters  of  history,  and  their  sequel  well 
krifewn.  As  a  conscientious  Republican,  Bradshaw 
threw  liimsclf  into  the  strife,  and  sat  as  president  of 
the  council  that  tried  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  in 
1649.  During  tlio  protectorate  he  sat  in  two  parlia- 
ments as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  cDuntry  ;  in 
1659  lie  acted  as  one  of  the  judges  at  Chester.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  feelings,  and  denounced  oppres- 
sion and  insincerity  in  every  quarter.  Witness  his 
memorable  reply  to  the  protector,  when,  in  1659,  ho 
dismissed  the  Council  of  state  in  his  usual  abrupt  and 
savage  manner,  swearing  "  by  the  living  God  that 
they  hhould  not  sit  a  moment  longer."  "  Sir,"  replied 
Brad-haw  with  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Roman,  "we 
have  hoard  what  you  did  at  the  House  of  Parliament 
tliis  morning,  and  before  many  hours  all  En:jland  will 
know  it ;  but  sir,  you  are  mistaken  to  think  the  Par- 
liament is  dissolved.  No  power  uiulcr  Heaven  can 
d:s:)lvo  tliem  but  tliemselvos,  therefore,  take  you 
notice  uf  that."  O.  P.  (Clieadle). 


»9 


[1095.]  CoNGLKTON  B1BI.E  AND  Bi-AU. — Passing 
through  Congleton  some  time  since  I  heard  some  per- 
sons singing  : — 

"  Conjjloton  rare,  Congleton  rare 

Sold  the  Church  Bible  to  pay  for  a  bear." 

May  I  ask  what  this  alludes  to, and  when  it  happened? 

Cestrian. 

[1096.]  ExoLiSH  Coinage.— Happening  to  have  a 
number  of  coins  of  the  present  and  three  precodin  g 
roigns  a  few  day  ago,  I  was  struck  with  what,  to  me» 
appeared  to  bo  a  remarkable  peculiarity  with  respect 
to  them.  The  Queen's  effigy  faces  the  left,  that  of 
William  IV.  the  right,  and  so  on  alternate.  Can  any 
of  your  correspondents  assign  a  reason  for  this  ? 

T.  Brown. 

[1097.]    Gradely. — What  is  the  etymology  of  this 
phrase  peculiar  to  Lancashire  and  its  borders  ?    There 


are  also  many  definitions  of  the  same  word  as  "  toler* 
able,"  "  respectable,"  "  decent,"  "  proper," "perfectly,- 
'  tidy,"  etc.      Perhaps  some  reader  could  supply  thd 
correct  deftnitioD.  ANTiauABiAN. 


ilow  Weapons  Fiust  Uaxe  to  be  Used.— Tho 
idea  of  employing  weapons  for  as.«ault  or  dofonce 
WHS  a  logical  result  of  the  first  contest  that  took 
l.lu/c  between  man  and  man.  In  tliese  contests  tha 
strongest  man,  with  his  native  weapons— his  fists — 
was  unconsciously  the  father  of  all  arms  and  all 
armed  strength,  for  his  weaker  antagoniRt  wouid 
oaily  seek  to  restore  tho  balance  of  power  bo'we3a 
V.iLui  by  tho  uae  of  some  sort  of  weapon.  Th3 
sliorter  aj-mcd  man  lengthened  his  striking  jKiwor 
by  the  use  of  a  stick,  and  found,  nfter  a  time,  tho 
liclp  its  lev<Tage  and  weight  aUordc:!  him.  Tho 
lir.st  case  in  >\hi<h  tlio  cluiTMe-SL'^eLted,  lieavy- 
tiidod  «tat}'  or  club  showed  that  weii>:ht  or  hardnesa 
had  its  vuli:e,  was  a  lirr^t  step  toward  funiishing  it 
A\itli  a  htrong  head.  IT.  nee,  the  blow  of  tho  fist 
v.as  the  forerunTior  of  t:i )  cnn'iin^-  w-jripo:i.  In  fcha 
K'lnio  way  the  point3i  stick  bj.:.i:n(>  ih^  ia:i23  or 
c'l.iu-'r.T;  and  tho  thr).vn  shaft,  }i .«'.;)  ;.l,  as  kiiow- 
li  i4^e  incrui.n'd,  bv  li."  l;o\v   or    "  i^' 


llii-i'V/.M^-  slick, 


Avas  t:ii!  i.n\-i:r.-(»r  ('x  -lie  dart  muI  urroiv.  Thf^ 
( I  ::ia'tcr  of  the  llr-^t  wo;-;  -'.n  v.  -.i  'ij-i.-.-ly  (^•  (  riainol 
1  y  tlio  nature  (4'  tl-"  :-v.i'.c:\.\\  froia  wU'uh  \hry  wero 
(.M'i veil,  and  tlicir  :•::;. r.<>  j.arJy  irr.n  iMs  and  \Kirdy 
1  y  (Hi-yiny- the  I'onns  of  tiio  wca^^iii-J  i;-.).v.Jo>c?d  by- 
t..L-  aaii.iols  tho  j)miJL'V.il  i.ij:i  hIcw.  llo-icj 
i.ii. .  .1  lIij  ^LM.ial  >Ii;i.li.iri:y  in  lmit-;'.  i^r  and  Hh.r:)o 
i .  ill"  y.r.iiU/^{  iniun  froiu  all  I'a;-; s  o'i  tlio  v.-v)r]d. 

("jN-rANTiN-ni'L-:  Slave  Gi:: ',<.--- Tii.'  visitor,  a 
i-;f!y,  '  nicrcd  the  s-il-.-srooin  and  :->!-t\-  hor  place  upon 
a  'i.v.i;).  A  na  Jib.-r  01  white  j^'-.s.  o:  r.^js  varying 
ji'.wi  twolve  to  c.'yiitccn,  wno  uiv.a  Id  up  to  "her, 
(  ■  .^  'Ai.vi-  tli'j  clliv.T.  e;  -A  in  iicr  i.irii  .^  ..iiuiii;:;  mo- 
r  :il,  ■  iK'i'-.iv  ll.L'  ,  efa  till  ^i::r.cd  to  yi-.Ul  Ii-.v  p  mi- 
t"oi.  :«' her  Ti<->ct  f'.llow.  Th-.y  arc  dc-  ivvd  ;u  for 
1h  ••  l;lG^^  ])!!i-t  roinv.^,  cluni.s}- and  lu.ny,  willi  sul- 
]-n,  cowed  I'a- rs,  I'lid  iii;uluy,  Vv-H./iy  eo:;:ploxion8. 
Tiujiv  d.\  ^.s  eu:.-.:..':ed  oi  a  ^rar.^o  capj  imd  Ljoso 
fr-«  1:^,  sli..rt^  d  ..vl  ^  aii-l  rvM-lii-'^  to  tlio  a:iklos, 
vl:..''!  va.s  ^:  ...t.jI  ujwn  the  in-nt  wiili  .slrin^s. 
3 J.  'ariiiir  th"ti  her  lr.i.l>;i:id  desired  to  j-re-i-it  an 
c  '■■!>  I:  to  a  paslia,  the  vi.silor  ^:^kcd  (o  .  :j  wmia 
ja-t'i  tier  maidiuis,  bu',  wa-)  told  tliero  v/ero  :;onff'un 
jji.Uvl,  ui'nigh  a  .sel.-fiiun  would  slior.ly  arriv  ■,  when 
r.l.j  r  :\.i.::iiy  could  bj  suiled.  Two  Tui\J>li  v.-o:aen 
v.-  le  (lLri:i;j:  this  tnno  choo.cing  slav->?.  Xo  .-  irt  of 
c'Mi  ^ideration  was  paid  to  the  fc.'Iiii_,rs  of  th  i  pr>ar 
girls.  Their  teeth  were  looked  at,  their  pcrvst>na 
pun  hcd  and  pulled  about.  Tho  buyers,  wanting" 
tounvl,  useful  articles,  test-od  their  Hlrcng-ui  imd 
eearrliod  for  blciniHhes  in  the  bam:*  imconvenicKl 
nair.ier  as  is  done  at  a  horso  fair.  As  for  tiio  girls, 
their  attitude  was  invariably  that  oi  absolute,'  uu- 
complaining  submission.  They  stood  with  doixii- 
caat  eyes  and  drooping  limbs,  simply  doing  what 
lln.y  were  ordered,  and  never  losing  for  a  moment 
their  look  of  stupid.   hoDelcss  indUfferencc. 
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Saturday,  Novembeb  25th,  1882. 


I^otes. 


EXTOAOBDIVABT  FiNOBB  NaIU. 

[1008.]  It  is  in  Slam,  in  Annam,  and  in  Cochin 
China  that  this  extraordinary  custom  is  carried  to  its 
greatest  development.  The  nobles  of  Annam,  for  in- 
stance, permit  their  nails  to  grow  to  such  a  length 
that  the  hands  are  absolutely  useless  for  any  practical 
purpose.  The  nails  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
fingers  attain  a  length  of  from  four  to  nearly  five 
inches.  They  are  straight,  with  a  slight  inward  curve, 
•od  present  the  appearance  of  immense  claws  or 
talons ;  which,  we  could  imagme,  might  be  of  use  to 
man  m  his  most  savage  stote  for  scratching  up  the 
ground  to  find  roots  or  seeds,  but  certainly  do  not  ap- 
pear adapted  for  either  use  or  ornament  under  any  of 
the  ordinary  mcidents  of  life.  The  nail  of  the  thumb 
is  hardly  so  long  as  those  of  the  other  digits.  It  at 
first  grows  nearly  straight,  with  also  a  tendency  to 
curve  inwards,  but  presenUy  takes  the  form  of  an 
elongated  spiral,  and  must  almost  entirely  prevent  the 
use  of  the  thumb  as  an  organ  of  prehension.  On  the 
first  finger  alone  is  the  naU  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds,  and  with  this  only  must  be  performed  all 
those  innumerable  triflmg  acts  which  taken  together 
add  so  greatly  to  our  comfort  and  well-being.  It 
flometimes  happens  that  the  nails  are  allowed  to  grow 
to  a  great  length  to  indicate  that  the  wearer  leads  a 
religious  Uf e,  and  has  forsworn  at  once  the  labours  and 
frivolities  of  the  world.  The  hand  of  a  Chinese  asce- 
tic, leading  such  an  indolent  and  wasteful  existence, 
presents  the  most  extraordinary  spectacle.  The  naU 
of  the  first  finger  is  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Anna- 
mese  already  described,  left  sufficiently  short  to  ren- 
der the  finger  of  some  practical  service.  The  other 
fingers  are,  however,  disfigured  by  immense  homy 
growths,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  naUs,  which 
reach  the  enormous  length  of  from  16  to  18  inches. 

Jacqubs. 

Thb  Savino  of  thb  Scottish  Rxoalia. 
[1009.]  The  siege  of  Dunottar  was  converted  into 
s  blockade  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1852,  and  the  ser- 
vice was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Thomas  Morgan,  who 
had  with  him  Monk's  Regiment  (now  the  Coldstream 
Guards),  som  horse,  dragoons,  and  a  train  of  guns. 
The  Utter  he  got  into  position  for  bombarding  the 
place,  while  he  encamped  at  the  Black  HiU  of  Dunot- 
tar,  and,  ere  long,  the  garrison  became  reduced  to  the 
greatest  straiU  by  the  want  of  provisions.     The  be- 


siegers looked  upon  the  capture  of  the  Scottish  rega- 
lia as  of  more  importance  than  the  castle,  and  Colonel 
Mackinnon  says  that  "Monk's   own  regiment  was, 
probably,  selected  for  this  service,  that  it  might  have 
the  credit  of  the  capture  of  the  *  Honours  of  Scotland,' 
it  being  well  known  that  the  regalia  was  deposited  for 
safety  in  this  castle."      However,  they  were  happily 
never  fated  to  faU  into  republican  hands,  for  they 
were  saved  by  the  ingenuity,  bravery,  and  patriotism 
of  a  woman,  with  the  connivance  of  the  govemor,wha 
agreed  that  he  was  to  be  kept  ignoranc  of  the  place  of 
their  concealment,  lest  the  English,  by  torture,  might 
wring  the  secret  from  him.      Armed  by  a  pass  from 
Colonel   Morgan,  the  wife   of  Mr  James   Grainger, 
minister  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Kine£F,acoompanied 
by  her  maidservant,  bearing  on  her  back  a  quantity 
of  fiax,  which  she  pretended  she  had  bought  at  Stone- 
haven, was  permitted  to  visit  the  governor's  lady. 
She  rode  on  horseback,  as  if  she  had  come  from  that 
town,  and  left  the  animal  at  the  gate  while  she  and 
the  girl  were  in  the  fortress.     Unknown  to  the  gover- 
nor, his  lady  packed  up  the  sword  of  stat«  and  the 
sceptre  in  the  long  bag  of  fiax,  while  Mrs  Grainger 
brought  out  the  royal  crown  in  her  lap !     When  leav- 
ing the  castle,  she  was  courteously  assisted  to  her 
saddle  by  Colonel  Morgan  in  person.      The  lady  and 
her  servant  passed  through  the  English  camp  with 
those  royal  insignia,  in  defence  of  which  perhaps  a 
million  of  Scotsmen  have  died  in  battle,  and  that  night 
■aw  them  safely  under  the  fioor  of  the  parish  church, 
where  they  lay  till  the  restoration,  and,  strange  to 
say,  quite  uninjured,  as  their  unknown  guardians  fre- 
quently  renewed    the  linen   in  which   they  were 
wrapped.  F.  Rxbdbb. 

GlABT  CUTTLB  FiSH. 

[1100.]  In  November,  1873,  a  Calamary  or  Squid  of 
large  size  was  met  with  o£F  the  Newfoundland  coast. 
The  animal  was  brought  ashore  in  the  fishermen's 
nets.  The  body  was  seven  feet  in  length,  and  the  tail 
fin  22  inches  broad ;  the  two  large  arms  were  each  24 
feet  long,  and  the  eight  shorter  arms  six  feet  in  length. 
The  total  length  was  32  feet;  the  eyes  were  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  number  of  suckers  esti- 
mated at  1,100.  Between  1870  and  1879  various  speci- 
mens of  similar  giants,  attaining  a  length  of  from  30 
to  52  feet,  inclusive  of  arms,  were  found.  It  is  proba. 
ble  that  these  giant  cuttle  fishes  haunt  the  Newfound- 
land coast  on  account  of  the  shoals  of  cod  and  other 
fish  with -which  that  region  teems.  Our  own  coasts, 
also,  do  not  want  for  examples  of  giant  cuttle  fishes. 
A  Captain  Neill,  of  the  ship  Robertson,  of  Greenwich* 
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in  18d4,  was  voyaging  between  that  port  and  Mon- 
trose. On  the  22nd  of  June  in  that  year  he  fell  in 
with  a  large  sea-monster,  which,  from  the  description 
and  sKetch  given  of  the  occurrence,  seems  to  have 
been  a  giant  cuttle  fish.  On  Sunday,  the  5th  of 
August,  1876,  the  master  and  mate  of  a  Norwegian 
ship  saw,  o£F  the  Scottish  coast,  a  huge  animal,  also 
believed  to  have  been  a  largely-developed  cuttle  fish. 
The  occurrence  was  testified  to  before  a  Dundee 
magistrate.  S.  Robbbtson. 


The  Pictube  of  John  HEwrrr,  D.D.,  at  Ltmb  Hall. 

No.  (1069.) 
[1101.]  The  confirmation  of  the  statement  made  at 
the  close  of  the  last  paper,  with  an  account  of  the  work 
performed  by  Dr.  Hewitt,  would  be  of  great  value,  as 
it  bears  materially  on  the  history  of  these  two 
counties  during  the  civil  wars.  After  the  King's  death 
he  became  chaplain,  at  Havering  House  County  of 
Essex,  to  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  to  whose  sister  he  was 
subsequently  married.  He  is  believed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  epitaph  upon  his  Sovereign  in  the  "  Peon  Basi- 
like "  commencing  *'  So  falls,  Jcc,'*  and  signed  J.H* 
He  was  (subsequently  chosen  by  the  parish  of  **  St. 
Gregory"  near  Saint  PauVs,  London,  to  be  their 
pastor,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  his  engage- 
ment he  removed  to  London,  and  rented  Lord 
Hausdon  house,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  A  writer, 
who  has  taken  great  pains,  and  brought  together 
several  important  matters  connected  with  Dr  Hewitt's 
History,  says, "  His  preaching  was  popular,  and  was 
attended  by  the  elite  of  society  during  the  Common- 
wealth. Cromwell's  /own  daughters,  the  ladies 
Falconbridge  and  Clayi>ole,  privately  came  to  his 
Church,  and  were  married  by  him.  He  never  dis- 
guised his  loyalty  to  his  late  Sovereign,  and  used  to 
excite  his  auditory  from  the  pulpit  to  a  generous  con' 
tribution  to  the  excited  monarch's  exigencies,  urging 
them  to  remember  a  distressed  friend.  So  successful 
were  his  appeals  that  his  youngest  brother  declared 
upon  one  occasion,  that  he  saw  the  basins  brought 
full  from  the  church  door,  emptied  at  the  Communion 
Table,  and  being  taken  back  were  again  half  filled 
with  the  collections  of  the  people.  It  appears  Dr 
Hewitt  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  his  loyalist 
friends  at  the  house  of  a  Mr  Warren,  in  Woking-street, 
and  they  were  in  communication  with  the  exiled 
King  Charles  the  Second.  This  came  to  the  ears  of 
CromweU,  who  immediately  caused  Sir  John  Shepley 


and  Dr  Hewitt  to  be  seized,  and  is  said  to  have  told 
the  latter  that  **  he  was  as  a  flaming  torch  amongst 
the  wheat  sheaves,  and  that  he  should  die  as  sure  as 
his  ceat  was  black."  Cromwell's  feelings  toward^ 
him  were  so  well  known,  that  previously  to  liis  being^ 
arrested,  his  friends  had  urged  upon  his  attention  the 
necessity  of  leaving  London,  and  had  partly  arranged 
for  the  purchase  of  an  estate  in  Lancashire,  valued  at 
£300  a  year,  where  a  living  had  also  been  promised  to 
him.  But  he  stayed  in  London  too  long,  and  was 
seized,  and  speedily  brought  to  trial.  In  a  book 
entitled  "  Troubles  of  England,"  by  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale,  1658  pp  456,  he  says.  **  It  being  once  more  expe- 
dient to  renew  those  terrors  to  the  people,  he  (Crom- 
well) caused  his  bloody  theatre  called  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  to  be  again  created  in  Westminster  Hall, 
where,  for  the  mere  formality's  sake,  the  persons 
whom  he  did  deign  for  destruction  were  brought,  the 
one  Dr  John  Hewet,  D.D.,  a  reverend  divine,  Sir 
Harry  Slingsby,  Peter  Leigh,  and  others,  June  lst» 
1658."  Setting  aside  the  bitter  partisan  spirit  mani- 
fested by  Dugdale,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  undoubt- 
edly Cromwell  consulted  "  Whittock"  and  "  Thurlow  '• 
regarding  these  trials,  and  both  advised  a  trial  by  jury  as 
the  more  constitutional  course,  (Whittock's  memorials 
and  Burtin's  Diary  of  Parliament,  1656 — 1659,  voL  2» 
pp.  473),  but  Cromwell  preferred  his  own  High  Court 
of  Justice,  and  before  that  body  of  24  judges  the 
trial  b^on.  Aktiquabt. 

Chubch  Bbllb. 

(No*.  1068, 1076.) 
[1102.]  In  continuation  of  the  article  on  bells,  I  shaD 
now  take  those  in  the  county  of  Chester : — 


Tenor. 
Cwt^ 
..  8 
..  16 
..  7 
..  14 
..  10 
9 


Bells. 

Norbury 5  . 

Nantwich  6  . 

Little  Budworth  5  . 

Bowdon 6  . 

Minshull..... 6  . 

Waverham    6  . 

Mottram-in-Longdendale  8    II 

Acton 6    14 

Burton-in-Wirrall 5    8 

Daresbury 6    10 

St.  Michael's,  Chester 6    7 

Marple    6    14 

Neston    6    10 

Wilmslow 6    IS 

Great  Budworth 8    22 

Over   5    11 

Frodsham 6    18 

Holv  Trinity,  Chester 6    8 

AucQem 6    9 

Barthomley 6    13 

Knutsford 6    18 

Northen 6    15 
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EasthaiD 5  8 

Mobberley 6  12 

GawBworth  5  11 

New  Church,  Macclesfield 10  24 

Old  Church,  Macclesfield  8  18 

Tarvin    6  9 

Sandbach  6  15 

Congleton 6  11 

St.  John's,  Chester  8  15 

Middlewich  6  15 

WestKirby   6  8 

Alderley 6  13 

Alsager  5  8         ' 

Wybunbury 6  15 

Malpas    6  16 

Stockport  8  24 

E.  H. 
Curious  Epitaphs. 

£1103.]  In  a  churchyard  at  Portsmouth : 

Here  ll<>8  the  body  of  Jonathan  Brovn, 
Vfb9  was  lost  at  sea,  aud  never  (oand. 

Here  liei  the  landlord  of,'  the  Lifra, 
Who  di(d  in  hopes  o(  reaching  Zion ; 
Betigned  noto  the  heayeniy  will. 
His  son  keef  s  on  the  bntiaiBss  btilL 

Hero  lies  the  boSy  of  Elizabeth  Mann, 

Who  liTed  an  old  maid  and  died  an  old  3Cann. 

In  Oheveley-le-Cley,  Dorsetshire : 

Th")  hasband  to  his  wife,  Ann  Hnghet. 

Who  far  below  this  tomb  doth  rest. 
Has  Joined  the  army  of  the  blest. 
The  Lord  has  ta'ea  her  to  the  sky, 
1  he  saints  n-Joiee,  and  so  do  I." 

ChMdle.  J.  S.  A. 

English  Coiks. 

(No.  1096 ) 
[1104.]  I  ha^e  heard  it  said  that  the  origin  of  the 
eastom  was  this :  When  King  Charles  II.  was  re- 
stored to  the  throne  he  desired  the  impression  of  his 
«ffigy  to  be  cast  on  the  coin  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  in  which  Cromwell's  was,  in  order  to  signify 
his  tttter  aversion  to  that  usurper  of  the  kingly  power 
After  the  death  of  that  monarch,  his  successors  kept 
up  the  custom.  If  tiiat  be  the  correct  reason,  one 
would  have  thought  each  succeeding  sovereign  would 
also  have  followed  in  the  King's  steps,  as,  by  alter- 
nating, they  appear  to  put  the  regicide  Cromwell 
and  the  rightful  heir  on  a  par. 

Wabbsk-Bulkmlet. 

CONGLBTX>K  BbAB  AND  BiBLB. 
(Nos.  309, 109S). 

[1105.]  The  words  quoted  by  "  Cestrian"  in  last 
week's  Queries  have  reference  to  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  olden  time,  when  bear-baiting  was  one  of 
the  chief  items  of  amusement.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, the  people  had  subscribed  to  buy  a  copy  of  the 
Bible,  the  one  used  by  the  priest  being  much  worn.  1 1 
being  near  the  wakes,  and  these  not  being 
avowed  to  pass  without  observing  an  ancient  custom 


of  baiting  a  bear,  some  began  to  wonder  how  the 
money  would  be  raised  with  which  to  purchase  a 
bear,  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  money  collected 
to  buy  the  priest  a  Bible  sliould  be  taken  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  priest  to  be  content  with  the  old  Bible  for 
another  year.  For  a  poetical  rendering  of  it,  I  must 
refer  our  readers  to  No.  202  of  Notes  and  Queries. 
This  practice  of  selling  the  Bible  to  buy  a  bear  is  not, 
however,  peculiar  to  Congleton.  In  Hudihras  occurs 
the  question : 

What  rdation  has  «!ebatlng 

Of  Choroh aiZairs  with  bear-baiting? 

The  churchwardens  of  Ecdesfield,  near  Sheffield 
pawned  the  Bible  from  the  sacred  desk  to  obtain  the 
means  of  enjoying  their  immemorial  sport.  The  same 
legend  attaches  to  Clifton,  a  village  near  Rugby,  in 
the  following  couplet : — 

CHfton-opon-Dansmoro,  in  Warwickshire^ 
Bold  the  Ckareh  Bible  to  bvy  a  bear. 

Ed. 

Reyibw  of  thb  old  Voluntbjebs. 
(Nos.  118, 185.  804  1079.) 
[1106.]    With  regard  to  the  old  Stockport  Volun- 
teers the  writer  has  a  fair  recollection  of  a  review  of 
them  in  a  field  in  Portwood,  in  the  year  1804,  by 
PrinceWilUam,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
made  the  Castle  Inn,  Market  Place,  his  quarters.    The 
Duke  of  Gloucester  had,  I  believe*  been  holding  a 
arge  review  of  troops  on  or  near  Ardwick  Green,  and 
it  was  during  the  same  visit  that  his  son,  Prince  Wil- 
liam, came  to  Stockport  to  inspect  the  old  Stockport 
Volunteers.    I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  when  hunting  in  these  parts  stayed  at "  the 
Castle"  in  the  Market  Place.  Histobicus. 

COUNTT  COUBTS. 
(NalOSI.) 
[1107.]    County  Court  districts  were  established  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  1846,  in  the  pl%ce  of  the  andent 
County  Courts  (held  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties), 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice cheaper,  and  especially  to  facilitate  the  recovery 
of  debts,  when  those  debts  did  not  exceed  a  certain 
limited  amount.    Originally,  the  amount  recoverable 
through  the  County  Courts  was  limited  to  £20;  it  is 
now  extended  to  £50;  and,  by  the  consent  of  th# 
parties,  actions  Involving  any  amount  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  courts.    Usually  actions  in  these  courts 
are  heard  and  decided  by  the  judge,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (or,  in  Lancashire,  by  tho 
Chancellor  ef  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster),  and  who  must 
be  a  barrister  of  at  least  seven  years'  standing ;  in  cer- 
tain cases,  however,  a  jury  may  be  demanded.    By 
recent  legislation,  jurisdiction  in  probate  (up  to  £200  \ 
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has  beea  conferred  on  the  County  Couits ;  and  they 
have  also  jurisdiction  in  admiralty,  bankruptx;y,  and 
•ertain  other  c:ises,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  divisional 
oeurts  of  the  Hi^h  C Jurt  of  Justica.  In  Ea^Uni  ani 
Walej  there  are  now  Afty-six  County  Courts,  presided 
over  by  ftfty-siz  juices,  e^ch  of  w'lDin  rocoives  a 
flalary  of  at  least  £ifiOl)  a  yeir,  bat  is  disqualiflei  for 
any  oth3r  prjtctice  of  his  profession,  and  for  a  seit  in 
Parliament.  F.  Hubst. 

Samuel  JooKSoy,  Lobd  Yllue. 
(Not.8,767,10S4) 
[1106.]  I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine  for  1703,  in  which  this  eccentric 
individual  is  criticised,  together  with  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions, viz.,  Hurlothrumbo.  With  your  permission 
I  will  tr.uiscribe  it  for  the  benefit  of  S.J.P.,and  others : 
His  real  name  was  Samuel  Johnson,  a  man,  thoug^h 
notequal,  in  solid  sease  and  strength  of  understanding, 
to  his  eccentric  nam3sake,  may  at  leist  contend  with 
him  on  the  score  of  vivid  fancy,  versatility  of  talent, 
and  oddness  of  character.  With  the  profession  of  a 
dancing-master,  in  which  he  excelled  very  much,  he 
united  that  o^  a  poet,  of  a  musician,  an  i  a  player. 
In  the  first  of  these  characters  he  was  tutor  to  some 
of  the  highest  families,  and  by  that  means  became 
mcquainted  with  many  of  the  nobility.  The  late 
Duke  of  Montague  (the  reputed  author  of  the  Bottle 
Conjuror),  finding  Mr  Johnson  a  proper  instrument 
for  his  favourite  purpose  of  ridiculing  the  credulity 
and  foolish  curiosity  of  the  age,  engaged  him  to  write 
the  play  of  Hurlothrumbo ;  a  composition,  which,  for 
absurd  bombast  and  turgid  nonsense,  perhaps,  stands 
unrivalled  in  the  English  language,  insomuch,  tha 
^'Hurlothumborant"  is  now  become  a  proverbial 
expression.  This  play  was  extolled  in  the  newspapers 
by  the  duke,  as  the  most  sublime  effort  of  human 
genius  which  had  for  a  long  time  appeared ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  and  the  continued  commendation' 
of  it  which  were  thus  echoed  round,  it  was  performed 
for  many  successive  nights,  till  the  whole  town  had 
had  the  satisfaction,  or  rather  the  mortification,  of 
finding  themselves  personally  duped,  and  of  discover- 
ing that  unintelligible  rant  did  not  constitute  sublimity. 
The  author,  himself  performed  the  part  of  Lord 
Flame,  one  of  the  characters,  a  title  which  he  from 
thence  obtained,  and  was  saluted  with  by  all  ranks 
during  the  remainder  of  lils  life.  This  extraordinary 
work  was  published  by  subscription,  in  the  year  1729, 
and  many  names  of  the  first  rank  and  consequence 
then  in  the  kingdom,  are  prefixed  as  subscribers.  The 
<^racter  of  the  play  is  described  with  great  humour 
in  the  epilogue  annexed  to  it,  written  by  Mr  Byrom, 


of  which  I  quote  from  mam  ory  a  few  of  the  idea 
Hurlothrumbo  (another  of  the  characters)  is  intro- 
duceduponth^  stage,  quarreling  with  a  critic  con- 
cerning the  qualities  of  the  drama. 

—  * Oarr     Odl Ihli  a  pliyl 
Why  th'^ve*^  no  floi,  or  noiM  th«t'i  undonkodd. 

HuBU    Th«  e't  a  rehMion  Iho',  and  thtfa  *n  Kool. 

Our.    N«>fpirit  niriisaiiuiait.    HaaL.    What!  dooHHeca. 
A  apirit  aal  a  geatos  b^-li  apiia«r  V* 

la  truth,  and  so  they  do,  Mr  Hurlothrumbo,  and  as 
tenifyinjf  a  spirit  a^  tha  bjit  of  tham;  n3  loss   thn 
death  himself,  who  enters,  arrayed  in  all  his  accoutre- 
ments, mounted  on  a  great  black  horse,  and  attended 
by  a  genius  as  horrible  as  himself.    But  to  proceed  to 
the  mention  of  Lord  Flame's  other  producUoas ;  soon 
after  the  publication   of  Hurlothrumbo,  encouraged » 
no  doubt,  by  the  extraordinary  successs  of  his  last 
performance,  he  wrote  another  play  called  the  Blazing- 
Star,  or  the  Beauties  of  the  Poets,  which  was  equally 
patronised  with  his  last  performance,  and  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  then  Lady  Delves  and  Lord  Walpole. 
The  dedication  to  which  he  inscribed  himself  Lord 
Flame,  is  a  model  for  compositions  of  this  nature ;  and 
those  who  are  at  a  loss  for  the  style  of  dedicatorial 
adulation,  need  only  resort  to   this  specimen  of  bis 
lordship,  to  be    initiated  into  the   whole   art  and 
mystery  of  it.     The  Blazing  Star  is  by  no  means 
inferior  in  iuUimity  to  Hurlothrumbo,  and  the  common 
unpoetical  reader  will,  doubtless,  be  a  litUe  surprised^ 
when  he  hears  not  only  the  heroes,  but  even  their 
very   pages,  venting  the  most  lofty  and  sounding 
passages  of   Milton  and  other  authors,  as  familiar 

discourse. 

(7b  he  continued.) 

WABSSN-BULKMaKT. 


@lfcuerie0. 


[1100.]  DxBDBN,  THS  CoMP08BB.-~I  hsve  somo  re- 
collections of  seeing  a  statement  respecting  a  proposed 
monument  to  Dibden.    Where  was  he  interred  ? 

Cuspus. 

[1110.]    Cboss  at  Nbthbb  Aldbblby.— At  Nether 
Alderley ,  Cheshire,  there  is  standing  a  rude  stone  cross 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  much  by  the» 
rjkvages  of  time.      Can  any  of  your  readers   in  that 
neighbouriiood  say  when  and  why  it  was  erected  ? 

SXMPBB. 

[1111.]    FoLK-LoBB  OF  Salt. — lliere  are  few  house- 
holds where  there  are  not  some  lingering  supersUti  en 
respecting  salt.    A  helper  to  salt  is,  proverbially,  **  a 
helper  to  sorrow."    Again,  if  salt  be  spilled,  it  is  said 
to  be  unlucky,  and  I  have  seen  recently  where  eduP 
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cated  persons— f em  lies  of  course — on   doing  so  take  a 

pin  ch  aai  thr)w  it  over  the  left  shoulder  to  break  th® 

«vll  C3nsaqu3at  on  spilling  the  same.    It  is  not   un- 

Iiij'j/  ti  b);  silt,  b  i^^  it  i^  very  uilu3k7  tJ     return  it 

Are  there  any  other  similar  ideas  known  ? 

£o.  Booth. 

[1112.]  SroEX  CHAB^f. — I  remember  well,  some  30 
years  ago,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  place  two 
sticks  togafcher,  cross-wise,  on  tha  approisli  of  heavy 
clouds  indicating  a  storm,  at  the  same  time  sayin  g 
s:)m2  rhyms,  w'.iich  I  have  alm>3t  forgotten.  It  was 
to  this  effect : — 

"  Chriss-cross— aw.iy  and  begone. 
Away  with  the  darkness,  out  with  the  sun. 
Good  Lord  save  us  everyone." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  words  wore 
und  whether  there  were  more  thm  those  given  above. 

Cantos. 
[1113.]  Thick  as  Inkle  WEAVEiis. — 5Vhen  two 
poroons  avo  more  than  usually  friendly,  or  intimate, 
it  is  a  common  remark  that  they  are  "  thick  as  inkle 
weavers."  Miy  I  ask  wliat  inkle  weavers  are,  or 
where,  and  why  the  term  thick  ?  Maspero. 


Linked  Together  liv  IStkel. — A  short  time  ago 
a  piotuit>iiig  yoim;^:  imr-liHut  uf  Bu'.te  loft  for  a 
visit  lo  fc>aii  l\MTici>co,  iiiul  by  a  U  »p,>y  c^inciiioiice 
met  a  lady  on  tlio  tiiiiii  who  was  going  a  low  niilos 
down  the  road  to  si-e  hur  niollrii*.  U.i.ig  sli^ihtly 
ucquainlcij  they  bi'cnnio  eii^a--  d  in  c^nvc-rsation, 
tiiid  boou  ufbciwaid  toll  into  a  bli3ilul  Mhitubev,  tiio 
lady  on  one  soat  mil  Lho  ^uiiUutiian  oa  llio  uliior. 
On  tho  tr(4in  waa  a  bia'iiii,  wiio  happdiicd  to  have 
with  him  a  pair  of  hiiidculf-i,  and  V-m  cunductor  of 
the  train  being  NVoUaL-i|aaiut(;>l  wiLa  Uio  travollurj 
above  menlioned,  I'roi-osed  lo  trio  oilioer  to  play  a 
practical  joke  on  thu  iimuccnt  nlumboiers.  ArHtut 
was  given,  and  the  conduclor,  taking  iho  liandcuild, 
cnuiioubly  approached  llio  ur;(jon>ci()Ui  pair  and 
attached  their  iistles-j  amis  by  tho  cilijial  jcwolloiy. 
life  then  raised  a  racket,  and  thoBl.soiiere awoke  with 
a  start,  only  to  Hud  that  in  their  sleeping  innocence 
they  had  been  joined  to^ctii'  r,  and  ihat  no  man 
without  a  key  could  |.  art  tbeai  jisuiidHr.  Tiiey  h)1 
joined  merrily  in  Iholangh,  and,  Uiou^U  the  gcnt.e- 
uian  galantly  avowed  hU  captivity  a  most  pleasant 
one,  the  lidy  had  nlmoa'.  uirivod  ai  her  deMtination, 
and  nsked  for  a  separation.  Toen  and  tlieio  tlio 
trouble  arose.  Iho  sheriil'  had  lost  the  key,  and  the 
situation,  which  lud  buloie  been  regirded  as  a 
right  merry  jes:,  urow  enbarrassiing  iu  the  extreme. 
The  key  could  not  be  fuund,  and  at  the  next  station 
the  conductox  had  to  procure  a  lile  and  go  through 
the  tedious  process  ot  liliug  the  writstlets,  so  that 
the  travellers  could  proceed  on  their  separate  ways 
rejoicing.  The  conductor  states  that  the  next  time 
he  plays  a  practical  joke  ho  will  ri^orou^ly  avoid 
the  sentle  Imadouif^ 


DEPUTY  LIEUTENANTS  OF  CHESHIRE, 

1666. 
The  utter  collapse  of  the  Ck)mmonweaIth  and  ail 
that  belonged  to  it  (says  the  Editor  of  the  Cheshire 
Sheaf)  when  the  national  regard  for  royalty  and  epis- 
copacy asserted  itself  in  one  resistless  wave  at  the 
Restoration,  left  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  and  not  a 
little  to  undo,  by  the  government  of  Charles  of  Second. 
Just  as  the  Royalists  had  been  deprived  of  power  on 
the  triumph  of  Cromwell,  so,  when  Monk  and  his 
confederates  had  once  safely  replaced  the  crown  on 
the  King's  head,  countless  were  the  changes  that  were 
rendered  necessary  when  the  Stuarts  got  their  own 
again.     And  naturally,  the  heads  of  the  old  regime, 
those  who  had  lost  homes  and  fortune  in  their  loyalty 
to  the  throne,  now  found  themselves  and  their  party 
altogether  in  the  ascendant.      Wo  present  to-day  a 
copy  of  the  Commission  issued  by  Charles,  Earl  of 
Derby,  in  1665,  appointing  his  deputy-lieutenants  to 
assist  him  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Palatinate  on 
the  Royalist  basis.      It  runs  literally  as  follows,  and 
has  never  before,  we  believe,  found  its  way  to  the 
press  : — **  To  all  co  wliom  these  presents  shall  come. — 
I,  Cliarles,  Earlo  of  Derby,  Lord  Stanley  and  Strange 
of  Knocken,  IJaron   of  Weeton,  Viscount  Kinton,  Lord 
Molmn,  Burnoll  Basset  and  Lacy,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  C:)untie3  pallatine  of  Lancaster  and  Chester  and 
tlie  Citty  of  Chester  and  the  C.)unty   of  the  same, 
Cliambcrlain  of  Cheslih-e    and    Filintshire,   Vico-Ad- 
mh-all  of  Lancashire  and  Ciic.shire,  Lord  of  Man    and 
tlio  Isles,  &c.,  sendetli  Greeting.     Whereas  the  King's 
most  Excelent  Maiostie,  acjDrding  to  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament ordering  the  foerces  in  the  several  Counties 
of  tliis  Kingdom,  hath  by  Comission  under  the  Great 
Scale  of  England   nominated  and  appointed  by  me, 
the  said  Charles,  Earlo  of  Derby,  his  Lieutenant  for 
and  in  the   Cjunty  of  Cliestcr,  and  for  and  in  the 
Cities,  Burroughs,  Liberties,  incorporated  and  pri- 
viledged  places,  and  otlier  places  whatsoever  within 
the  same  County  or  the  liberties  or  precincts  thereof ; 
and  by  vertuo  of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  and  Com- 
mission hath  Authorised  me,  the  said  Charles,  Earle  of 
Derby,  to  Act,  doe.  Execute,  and  perform  all  and 
everything  and  things  in  and   by  the  same  Act  de- 
clared,   enacted,    or   contained,     which     to     such 
Lieutenants  by  vertuc  of  the  same  Act  to  bo  nomi* 
nated  by  his  Majestic,  any  wayes  belongs  to  bo  Acted 
done,  or  performed  by  force  of  the  same  Act ;  a  tran- 
script or  Copy  of  which  Commission  is  hereunto  an- 
nexed :    And  whereas  by  the  said  Act  of  Parliament 
the  said    respective  Lieutenants  have   power    and 
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authority  (amongst  other  thinges)  to  present  to    his 
Majestie,  his  hoires,  and  successors,  the  names  of  such 
person,  and  persons,  as  they  shall  think  fitt  t«  be 
Deputy-Lieutenants,  and  upon  his  Majestie's  appro- 
bation of  them  to  give  them  Deputations  accordingly : 
Know  ye,  therefore,  that  I.  the  said  Charles,  Earie  of 
Derby,  by  force  and  vertue  of  the  said  Act  and  Com- 
mission aforesaid,  and  for  the  Better  execution  of  the 
powers  and  thinges  in  the  said  Act  specified,  and 
conteyned  according  to  the  tenour  and  intent  thereof; 
by  and  with  his  Mivjestie's  approbation,  have  nomi. 
aated,  appointed,  constituted,  and  deputed,  and  by 
these  presents  do  nominate,  appoint,  constitute,  and 
depute  Robert  Lord  Choimondeley,  WiUUm  Stanleyr 
Esq     Sir     George    Warburton,   Baronet,    Sir   Peter 
LeicUter,  Baronet,  Sir  Richard  Brooke,  Baronet,  Sir 
PhiUip  Egerton,  Knight,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Kmght, 
Sir  Peter  Brooke,  Knight,  Sir  John  Ardern.  Kmght 
Sir    Geoffrey    Shackerley,  Knight,   Peter   VenaUe, 
Thomas  Legh,  of  Adlington,  Richard  Legh,  of  Lime 
Thomas  Marbury,  of  the  Mere,  Thomas  Cholmonde 
ley,  of   Vale   RoyaU,  Henry    Legh,  of   High   Legh 

Esquires.       *        «        ^^                        .      ,  j       *.„ 
and  every  of  them  my  deputy  Lieutenant  and  deputy 
Lieutenants  for  and  in  the  County  aforesaid,  and  for 
and  iu  aU  Citties,  Burroughs,  Liberties,  corporated 
and  priviledged  places,  and  other  places  whatsoever 
within  the  same  county  or  the  Uberties  or  precincts 
thereof  to  Act,  doe.  Execute,  and  performe;  and  to 
the  intent  and  purpose  that  they  soe  many  or  such 
number  of  them  as  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  aforesaid 
is  in  that  behalf  e  directed,  Limited,  or  appointed,  shall 
and   may  Act,  doe,  Execute,  and  performe  all  and 
©very  the  powers  and  Authorities  matters  and  thincr 
in  the  same  Act  of  ParUament  specified  and  contained 
which  by  or  on  the  part  and  behalfe  of  the  Deputy 
Lieutenants  therein  mentioned  by  force  or  vertue  of 
the  same  Act  may  or  ought  to  be  acted,  done,  exe- 
cuted,  or  performed,  and  that  in  all  tilings,  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  same  Act.    In 
witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  Charles,  Earle  of  Derby, 
have  hereunto  sett  my  hand  and  seal  the  16  Day  of 
June,  in  tiie  17  yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  our  said 
Soveraigne  Lord  King  Charles   tiie  Second.     Anno 
Domini  1665.    (Signed)  Dbbbt."    A  portion  of  the 
,jwa  is  stiU  remaining,  showing  a  quartered  coat  of 
dght  quarterings.  

True  hope  is  based  on  energy  of  character.  A 
strong  mind  always  hopes  and  has  a^f^y^-^VJ^^ 
hone,  because  it  knows  tiie  mutablhty  of  human 
affairs,  and  how  slight  a  circnmstance  may  change 
the  whole  course  of  eventa. 


Thb  Ghinbsb  Compositor.— The  Chinese  com- 
positor cannot  sit  at  his  case  as  our  printers  do,  but 
must  walk  from  one  case  to  another  persistently,  as 
the  characters  needed  cover  such  a  large  number 
that  they  cannot  be  put  into  anything  like  the  space 
used  in  the  English  newspaper  oflBce.  In  setting 
up  an  ordinary  piece  of  manuscript,  the  Chinese 
printer  will  waits  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  few 
moments  and  then  go  down  stairs  for  a  hne  of  lower 
case,  alien  he  takes  the  elevator  and  goes  up  into 
the  third  slory  fcV  some  caps,  and  then  out  into  the 
woodshed  for  a  handful  of  astonishers.  The  suc- 
cessful Chinese  compositor  doesn't  need  to  be  so 
very  intelligent,  but  he  must  be  a  good  pedestnan. 
He  may  work  and  walk  around  over  the  building  all 
day  to  set  up  a  stickful,  and  then  half  the  people 
in  this  country  couldn't  read  it  alter  all. 

Thu  Laughikq   Plant.— This  is  not   a   flower 
that  laughs,  but  one  that  creates  langhter,  if  Ihe 
printed  stories  of  travellers  are  to  be  believed.    A 
boy  friend  writes  me  that  he  has  just  been  reding 
about  it.    It  grows   in  Arabia,   and  is  ^Ued  t he 
laughing  plant,  because  its  seeds  produce  effects  like 
those  produced  by  laughing-gas.     The  flowers,  he 
says,  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  the  seed-pods  are 
soft  and  woolly,    while  the  seeds  resemble  small 
black  beans,  and  only  two  or  three  grow  in  a  poa. 
The  natives  dry  and  pulveri«e  them,  and  the  pow- 
der if  taken  in   small   doses,   makes  the  soberest 
person  behave  like  f^  circus  clown  or  a  madman,  for 
he  will  4ance,  sing  and    laugt  most  boisterously, 
and  cut  the  most  fantastic  capers  and  be  in  an  up- 
roariously ridiculous  condition  for  about  an  hour. 
When  the  excitement  ceases  the  exhausted  .exhibi« 
tor  falls  asleep,  and  when  he  awakes  he  hai 
slightest  remembrance  of  his  frisky  doings. 
A  Crubl  Hoax.— Not  long  ago,  as  a  Freif 
was  approaohiug  the  port  of  MarseUles  un< 
sail,  a  negro  belonging  (o  the  crew  suddenlj 
bered  upon  the  bulwarks  and  plunged  into  ( 
Allhoiigh  the  vessel    was  prompUy    hove  to  ^, 
boat  put  out  in  search  of  the  unfortunate  man, 
wai  known  to  be  a  powerful  swimmer,  all  the  e£ 
made   to  rescue    him    proved    fruitless.    Inqi 
among  the  crew    respecting   the  .aotivee    of    , 
suicide  resulted  in  the  following  painful  revejatioue. 
He  had  shipped  at  Mozambique  as  an  able  eeaman, 
and  his  shipmates  learning  that  he  had  never  befow 
made  a  voyHge  to  France,  agreed  to  persuade  him 
that  human  flesh  of  the  negro  variety  is  so  highly 
relished  by  wealthy  frenchmen  of  the  ?»«»*  day  ^ 
that  he  could  not  fail,  upon  arriving  at  MarMillee. 
to  be  roasted  and  eaten.    Their  plot  proved  only  too 
•uooessful.    The  conviction  that  he  was  destined  to 
flffure  as  a  comestible  at  some  Marseilles  restaurant 
oniyed  neon  his  mind  to  such  an  estent  that  he  at 
Uitresolvedtodie  by  his  own  act  rather  than  encoun- 
ter  the  fate  awaiting  him  at  port.    This  determina. 
tion  be  made  known  to  the  authors  of  the  hoax ;  but 
they  nevertheless  kept  up  their  jest  until  the  veseel 
sighted  Marseilles,  when  tiie  wretehed  negro,  be- 
lieving himself  irrevocably  doomed  to  euffe*  aeath 
within  a  few  hours,  droicned  hiquau* 
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JOXATIl A N'   Til  ATCII ER . 

[1114.]    Tho  indiviLluil  wlio  obtained  some  noto- 
riety through  ridinjr  his  cow  "Cush''   to  market  in 
order  to  avoid  paying  tho  horse-tax  resided  at  thg 
time  in    Park  Lane,  .Stockport  Moor.      Though  I  do 
not  remember  him  porson.iUy,  I  well  recollect  hearing 
a  storj',  which   may   interest  your   readers.    Ho  was 
returning  liomoonc  night,  on  horseback,  with  his  wife 
in  tho  pillion  behind  him.     IJesido  tlie  gate  leading  to 
liis  farm  was  a  stile  with  steps  on  eitlier  side,  the  side 
rails  to  which  went  soniO  distance  higlier  than  tho 
tread,  tne  sido   timbers   forming  llie   letter   X,  tho 
ujiper  portion  forming  a  support  to  steady  persons  a^ 
tliey   pa.'.^ed   over.    Jonathan^  Inu.-c,  as  was  usual 
turned  so  as  to  enable  him  to  h o.^c  the  trato   without 
dismounting,  and    in  so  doing  his    wife    bccjune    en- 
t.ingled  with  tlio  upper  wood  work.     Jonathan  went 
tl  icufh  tl.e  gjite.'aftly,  Uit  ff  i:i  d,  (n  ic:.cl.ng  Lome 
Lis  better  half  Mas  absent.    Returning  to   tho  gate 
she  was  found  hanging  in  the  stile  dcail,  having  been 
Strangled  in  one  of  the  forks  of  the  stile.  W.  R. 

Beau  Bium^ii.tl. 
[1115.]     One  of  the  most  constant  fretjuentcrs  of 
Carlton  IIouso  in  the  days  of  George  Prince  of  Wales 
"was   Georgo  Brummell,  or  "iJeau  iJrummell,"  as  ho 
was  known  to  his  friends,  and  is  still  known  to  history 
Ha  wts  bn-n  in   1777.  and  sent  to   Eton,  whero  he  tn- 
joyed  the  credit  of  bvjing  tho  best  scholar,  tho   best 
oarj-man,  and  the  bc&t  cricketer  of  his  da}-.    His  fathe 
■was  under-sccretary  to  Lord  North,  and  is  said  to  havo 
1  eft  to  each  of  his  children  some  £^0,000.    Whilst  at 
Eton  ho  made  plenty  of  aristocratical   friends;  and 
being  regarded  as   a  sort  of  "  Admirable  Crichton," 
obtained  tho  entree  to  the  circle  of  Devonshire  nous<^» 
■where  the  Duchess  of   Devonshire  introduced  him  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  who  gave  him  a  commission  in  tho 
10th    Hussars.    When    he  left  tho    army    he  lived  in 
Chesterfield-street,  where  ho  often  liad  tho  Prince  to 
sup  with  him  in  private.     Notwithstanding  tlie  great 
disparity  of  rank,  the  intimacy  continued  for  severaj 
years.    He  spent  his  days  mainly  at  Brighton  and  at 
Carlton  House,  keeping  a  well-appointed  residence  in 
town,  and  belonging  to  «  White's,"  and  other  clubs 
•where   high  play   prevailed.    His  canes,  his   snuff- 
boxes, his  dogs,  his  horses  and  carriage,  each  and  all 
■wrero  of   the  firat  class,  and  distinguished   for  taste; 


and  the  cut  of  his  dress  set  the  fashion  to  West-end 
tailors,  who  vied  with  each  other   in  their   efforts  to 
secure  his  patronage.    After  a  few  years,  however,  a 
coolness  sprang  up  between  him  and  tho  Prince,  as  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  and  finally,  tho 
miiTor  ot  fashion  was  forbidden  to  approach  the  roya 
presence.    Even  this,  however,  bl  ^w  over,  and  having 
been  lucky  enough  to  win   a  large  sum  at  cards,  he 
was  once  more  invited  to  Carlton  Ilou-e.    Here,  in  joy 
at  mL^oting  once  more  with  his  old  friend,  the  Prince 
he  took  to )  mu''h  wino.    Tiie  Prince  sai  I  quietly  to 
his  brotlier,  the  Duko  of  York,  "  I  think  we  had  bet 
tor  order  Mr  Brummell's  carriage  before  ho  gets  quite 
drunk,"  so  he  left  the  palace  never  to  return.    Evcrj-- 
ono  knows  BrummoU's  subsequent  c  iroor  anil   fate. 
For  a  few  year.s  ho  was  a  hanger-on  at  Oa* lands,  tho 
seat  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  •)f  York;  then,  having 
lost  large  sums  at  play,  was  obliged  to  tly  tlie  country, 
and  having  lived  som^  years  in  ooscurily  at  Caliis, 
obtaine.l  tho  p  )St  of  B.ii.sa  C->n>ul  at  C.uw,  whjro  ho 
died,  in  anything  but  affluent  circum>tanc(»-,  in  ISIO 
— another  proof,  if  any  proof  be  needed,  of    the   pre- 
carious existence  of  those  who  live  by  b.i^kin^'  in  the 
sunshine  of  royalty!  F.  II.  G. 

Sui-iKKiNtJS  OF  TiiK  CLr:rf(;v  in  C:i::  .iiiuk  and 

_  Lancasiiiri:. 
[inc.]    Tins  is  a  most  prolific  thcmo  as  there  were 
many   worthy  men  who    suffered   during  tlie  Civil 
Wars.    Amongst  others  w.is  the  Rev.  William  So  ldon» 
of  Est  ham,  Chester,  and  Grappenhall.      A  divine   of 
some  celebrity,  the  Rev.  John  Walker,  when  collect. 
ing  his  materials  for  his  work  on  this  subje<'t,  received 
a  letter,  which,  with  others,  is    now  preserved  in  tho 
Bodlian  Library.    The  volume  is   a  most  valuable  col- 
lection of  original  letters,  which  gives  some  vcjy  in- 
teresting particuLu'S  of  one    of  the  ejected  cLt^v  in 
Cheshire.      An  abstract   of  this  letter  appears  in  Mr 
Walker's    folio    volume,  but  the  letter,  which    was 
written  by  the  unfortunate  clergyman's  son,  contains 
many  of  those  minute  details  which  gives  so  much 
interest  to  all  narratives.      It    appears  ho  was  first 
forced  to  leave  his  vicarage  of  Eastham,  and  to  take 
refuge  in  Chester,  and  he   was   present  during  tho 
memorable  seige  of  that  ancient  city.     After  the  sur- 
render he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Grappen- 
liall,  near  Warrington,  but  was    subsequently  ejected 
from  it,  and  tho  painful   circumstances  in  which  ho 
was  placed,  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  at   Pen- 
WAthim,  near  Pro^to.i,  which  livings  hco:;cupied  until 
the  times  of  the  Restoration,  when  he  was  reinstated 
at  Grappenhall,  and  died  there  in  the  year  1671.    The 
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lettei  written  by  his  son  is  intensely  interesting  to 
the  biographer,  antiquarian,  and  local  historian,  and 
this  must  be  my  excuse  for  giving  it  in  fragments  in 
tliese  Notes: — "Rflverend  Sir,— In  pursuance  of  a 
promise  I  formerly  made  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Webber,  I 
have  liere  sent  you  ye  following  account  of  my  most 
honoured  fatlier's  sufferings  in  the  late  times  of  rebel, 
lion  and  confusion,  wlierein,  though  perhaps  I  may 
be  under  some  mistakes  in  not  adjusting  every  pas- 
sage to  its  proper  time  or  misnomon  of  some  persons 
mentioned  in  it, yet  I  have  not  wittingly  and  know- 
ingly trespassed  upon  ye  truth  in  any  material  part 
of  my  relation,  which  I  hope  you*l  therefore  pursue 
vith  candour,  as  follows: — *  The  Reverend  Mr  William 
Scddon  (nay  most  honoured  father),  M.A.,  of  Magda- 
len Coll.,  in  Camb,,  being  about  the  j'car  of  our 
Lord  1036,  setl'd  a  preacher  in  one  of  ye  parish 
churches,  I  think  St.  Marie's,  in  ye  city  of  Chester 
was  then  also  posess*d  of  a  vicarage  at  Eastham  (about 
6  miles  distant  from  ye  city),  value  68  /.  per  annum, 
"where  he  liv'd  with  liis  wife  and  family  in  a  very 
happy  condition  till  ye  Civil  Wars  breaking  out,  and 
ye  Parliament  forces  drawing  on  to  besiege  Chester  he 
was  compeld  to  withdraw  his  family  and  effects  into 
yo  city,  where  his  great  and  good  friend  and 
pastor  ye  Lord  Bishop,  then  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester, 
accommodated  him  with  several  rooms  and  lodgings 
in  liis  own  palace;  and  yet  the  aged  Bishop,  dreading 
the  hard.«;lups  of  a  siege,  voided  the  place,  leaving  my 
father  in  his  palace,  who  continued  diligent  in  his 
ministry,  and  frequently  preaching  to  ye  gaiTison 
there.  And  the  city  being  closely  besieged  and  fre- 
tjuently  storm 'd,  my  mother  was,  on  ye  12th  day  of 
October,  1645,  delivered  of  me,  her  ninth  child  (all  the 
nine  then  living),  and  said  to  be  ye  last,  y't  was  pub- 
lickly  baptiz'd  in  ye  font  of  y't  Cathedral  there  before 
yc  Restoration  in  1660.' "  Student. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Wages  Detekmixed  uy  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

[1117.]  In  his  report  to  the  Agricultural  Commis- 
sion Mr  Little,  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  gives  the 
following  particulars  of  rates  of  wages  determined  by 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Somerse^ 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  centuiy,  which  ho  savs 
may  be  of  some  interest : 

S'  MEnsET.  1685. 
ITaoes.— Bates  determiued  bj  JoBtlcca  of  (he  Peacj 

IToweTB  per  f  ifm  Bndclng  IhcmaelTca      1    2 

„         ftt  meate  aDddiinke 0    7 

Men  nukeipg  bny  rer  <^iero  finddnj  IhemBelTea..        . .'  0  10 

M         at  meate  and  drinke 0    6 

Wcmrnmakrin^h^y 0    7 

„         at  meat«  and  drinke 0    4 


Men  rcapinge  corae  per  diem,  findeiag  themselves       . .  12 

„  at  n.eaie  and  drinke 0    8 

Mowcioffe  an  actc  of  gr48so,  findo'lng  themselres        ..  12 

Mtkeing  au  aore  of  gia«8e  to  hay 16 

MowiiDif  an  aere  of  karley lO 

Beapcin^te  acd  biv.deioge  an  aere  of  whea'e        . .  8    0 

CnttiDge  and  bindcicge  an  acre  of  beina  and  hookcnage  8    1 

J.  Cross, 

Curious  Epitaphs. 

[1118.]    Many    epitaphs  do    not   consist  of    that 

effusion  of  sorrow  or  solemnity  which  cn3  would 

think  the  occasion  demands.  It  maybe  remarked  at  tho 

out.set  that  many  of  the  printed  epitaphs  have  never 

been  beyond  the  limits  of  pen  and  ink,  as  is  indicated 

by  the  proofs  afrt)rded  us  by  energetic  and  .shiftingr 

collectors  wlio  have  failed  to  obtain  any  clue  as  to 

their  authenticity.      Those  exhibiting  a  little  logical 

blundering,  as  well  as  those  possessing  an  imperfect 

grammatical    construction,    are  likely    to    be   more 

genuine  than  those  in  which  a  pun  or  play  on  a  name 

is  introduced.     Take,  for  example,  tho  two  following* 

Of  one  John  White  it  is  said : 

"  Here  lie.i   John  a  shhang  light, 

Whcso  name,  lifi,  acMons,  all  were  White." 

This  is  an  amusing  inscription, showing  bad  logic,on 

a  tombstone  in  a  graveyard  at  Montrose : — 

"  Here  lies  the  b'-dy  of  George 
YouDg  an  I  ali  their  poatetiiy, 
For  fi  ty  years  backwards." 

Here  is  another,  remarkable  for  logical  blundering  : 

*'  ITere  V\o*  the  renainfl  of  Thomas  Mili«olm,  who  die-1  in 
Philadelpl-ia  Mir ch,  1753;  had  h)  lived  he  would  hare 
been  btiiii'd  horo." 

Here  is  a  similar  one : — 

'•  Hern  li  »  falhor,  mother,  elate',  and  I, 
We  fl\  di<  d  within  the  space  of  one  i-hort  year ; 
Wc  bcaU  buried  at  Wimble  except  I, 
And  I  be  buried  here." 

This  is  another  blundering  epitaph,  and  is  from  St 

Andrew's  Churchyard,  Plymouth : — 

*  Here  li  a  the  body  of  Jamrs  Vernnn,  Fsq.,  only  «Mrr?- 
ring  son  of  Admir<il  Vernon  ;  diod  the  29rd  July,176S." 

It  is  consonant  with  the  feelings  of  cynical  felicity 
that  husbands  should  think  no  other  woman  compar- 
able to  their  own  wives,  so  tliat  i*  the  sexton  himself 
composed  the  following  rather  unchariUible  expres- 
sion some  allowance  on  this  account  miy  be  granted 
to  him : — 

"  Here  lies  the  wife  of  the  sexton, 

A  mnch  better  woman  than  nnder  the  next  stone." 

Those  who  hive  looked  upon  the  face  of  a  person 
who  has  been  struck  dead  by  the  powerful  force  con- 
centrated in  a  lightning  flash,  have  described  that 
there  is  depicted  upon  the  features  of  the  deceased  a 
peculiar  expression  indicative  of  intense  surprise. 
From  the  epitaph  below  it  was  evidently  an  expression 
of  pleasurable  surprise  pervading  the  countenance  of 
the  Cornishman,  or  his  friend  would  not  perhaps  have 
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caused  these  lines  to  have  been  placed  in  a  churchyard 

in  that  county : — 

**  The  body  that  here  barieJ  li^s. 
By  lightning  fell  dea«h'a  feaoriflod  ; 

To  him  ElijAh'a  f  tte  was  given, 
He  rode  on  flames  of  fl>-e  to  hearon." 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  female  charac- 
ter will  sa^  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  con- 
tained in  the  verse  Inscribed  on  a  pillar  at  Canterbury, 
anent  female  resolution;  nevertheless,  the  writer 
evidently  evinced  considerable  courage  in  expressing 
so  openly  anything  connected  with  that  most  difficult 

subject — woman : — 

"  A  man's  a  fool  who  trie0,  by  force  or  skill. 

To  stem  the  current  of  a  woman's  will, 

For  i(  she  will,  she  will,  yon  may  depead  on  't. 

And  if  she  won't,  she  won't,  and  there's  an  en  t  on  't." 

If  the  Rev.  John  Chest  composed  these  linos  below 

he  was  a  very  modest  individual,  but  if  his  associates 

furnished  him  with  them  they  thought  very  little  of 

him: 

**  Beneath  this  spot  lies  buried, 

One  Che8^  within  another; 
The  onter  eheat  was  ail  that's  g-wd. 

Who  says  so  of  the  other?" 

Cheadle  Hulme.  L.  W.  S. 


jStepUes. 


The  Pictuae  of  Joris  Hewitt,  D.D.,  at  Lyme 

Hall. 
(Nos.  1080, 1101.) 

[1119.]  When  brought  into  the  Court  where  Lord 
President  Lisle  presided,  Dr.  Hewitt  was  arraigned 
«  f  er  that  he,  minding  and  intending  to  embroil  the 
Commonwealth  in  new  and  intestine  wars,  &c.t  did 
together  with  divers  persons,  traitorously  and  ad- 
visedly and  maliciously  hold  intelligence  and  corres- 
pondence with  Charles  Stuart,  &c.''  .  .  The  prisoner 
sitting  covered  while  his  impeachment  was  being 
read,  the  Lord  President  commanded  his  hat  to  b^ 
taken  off.  (State  Trials.)  Hewitt  then  demanded 
to  be  allowed  counsel  to  conduct  his  case,  but  this 
was  refused  hin.  When  called  upon  to  plead,  he  dis- 
puted the  validity  and  the  power  of  the  Court  to  try 
him,  and  he  demanded  a  trial  by  jury,  but  in  vain* 
Being  constantly  pressed,  he  refused  over  and  over 
again  to  plead,  declaring :  **  I  would  rather  die  ten 
thousand  deaths  than  I  will  be  guilty  of  giving  up 
my  fellow  freeman's  liberties  and  privileges."  The 
President  cried  out,"  Take  him  away,  take  him  away.'  * 
At  length,  after  a  trial  which  was  in  fact  little  better 
than  a  legal  farce,  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  death 
by  being  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  at  Tyburn,  on 


Saturday,  Juno  5th ;  but  Cromwell  altered  this  arrange- 
ment, and  postponed  his  execution  for  three  days,  and 
changed  the  locality  from  Tyburn  to  Tower  HiD, 
After  his  condemnation,  he  exhibited  in  Court  and 
read  a  very  skilfully-written  demurrer,  which  may  bo 
found  in  the  State  Trials.    It  was  said  to  be  drawn 
up  by  the  celebrated  Prynne.    Whilst  under  sentence 
of  death,  every  exertion  was  made  by  his  friends  to 
save  his  life.    Much  has  been  written  on  this  matter 
which  will  not  bear  the  cruicial  tost  of  strict  exami- 
tion.    Some  of  these  statements  may  bo  possible,  for 
Ih  the  "  History  of  Independence,"  Part  4,  it  is  stated 
that  his  wife,  Lady  Mary  Huets,  as  he  writes  the 
name,  and  his  friends  "promises  persuasions   and 
money,  and  the  deep  continued  and  earnest  entreaties 
of  Mrs  Claypole,  Cromwell's  most  beloved  dauglMery 
could  not  soften  tlie  Protector's  obdurate  heart,  at 
which  unheard-of  cruelty  Mrs  Claypole  took  such  ex- 
cessive grief  that  she  suddenly  fell  sick,  the  increase 
of  her  sickness  making  her  rave  in  a  most  lamentable 
manner,  calling  out  against  her  father  for  Huet'a 
blood  and  the  like,  Uie  violence  of  which  extravagant 
passions  working  upon  her  great  weakness  of  body, 
carried  her,  August  26th,  1658,  into  another  world.'f 
This  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  various  authors^ 
and  wiU  be  found  alluded  to  by  Dugdale,  and  also  in 
"  Whittock's  Memoirs,"  *«  Peck's  Desiderata  Curioso," 
&c.     A  more  modern   writer  has  gone  even  much 
further  than  them,  and  whilst  commenting  upon  the 
fact  of   the   early   death    of   Cromwell's   favourite 
daughter,  which  hastened  his  own  end,  he  sees  in  this 
the  workings  of  Providence,  and  concludes  with  the 
following  statement :  "  Dr.  Hewitt,  by  his  martyrdom, 
was  the  unconscious  weapon  by  means  of  which  at 
one  blow  Heaven  avenged  the  crime  of  murder  and 
the  more  venal  sin  of  usurpation."    A  question  ariseSt 
Will  such  statements  bear  examination?    Clarendoa 
is  a  careful  and  impartial  writer,  who  may  betruste<|» 
and  he  says  that  **  either  her  (Lady  Claypole's)  death, 
or  what  she  said,  affected  Cromwell  wonderfully.  She 
had  several  conferences  with  him,  which  exceedingly 
perplexed  him,  though  nobody  was  near  enough  to 
hear  the  particulars ;  yet  her  often  mentioning,  in  the 
pains  she  endured,  the  blood  her  father  had  spilt^  made 
people  consider  that  she  had  presented  his  worst 
actions  to  his  consideration."     So  much  for  her  wild 
ravings  and  calling  out  agamst  her  father  for  Hewitt's 
blood.  Says  a  modem  compiler  of  this  history :  «  Four 
days  after  Dr.  Hewitt's  execution.   Lady   Claypole 
wrote  to  her  sister-in-law  in  the  following  words^ 
speaking  of  the  plot  in  which  he  was  concerned  i 
Truly  the  Lord  hath  been  very  gracious  to  me  la 
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delivering  my  fatlier  out  of  the  hands  of  hi3  enemies, 
which  we  all  have  reason  to  bo  sensible  of  in  a  very 
particular  manner,  for  certainly  not  only  his  family 
would  have  been  ruined,  but  in  all  probability  the  whole 
nition  would  have  been  involved  in  blood."  Thus 
the  connection  of  this  picture  and  the  reason  of  its 
appearance  in  the  gallery  at  Lyme  Kail  is  elucidated. 
I  have  a  few  more  facts  to  add.  E.  U. 

Bells. 

(JJoe.lJC8, 1076, 1102.) 
[1120.]  The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the 
list  of  bells  cast  by  Messrs  Rudall,  of  Gloucester,  for 
the  counties  of  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Stafford- 
shire. The  following  is  the  list  for  the  latter 
county : — 

Tenor, 
Bells,    cwt. 

King<?loy     5  12 

Aldridge 6  6 

Barton -undor-Noedwood    6  15 

Mucclestone 5  11 

Kinfure  6  13 

Cheadle 6  14 

Horton   6  9 

Cheakley    6  11 

Rodster 5  11 

Wabiall   8  14 

Ltek   6  18 

Burslem 5  7 

Stone  6  12 

Leigh 5  15 

Betley 5  8 

Madeley 6  12 

Willenhall 6  10 

Colwich 6  8 

Chapel-cn-le-Frith,  Derbyshire 6  11 

Hayfield,  Derbyshire  6  8 

E.  H. 


[1121.]  The  following  list  contains  the  date 
locality,  and  weight  of  the  principal  bells  in  Europe 
Moscow,  1736  (broken  1737),  250  tons ;  another  1817, 
110  tons;  three  others,  16  to  81  tons ;  Novgorod,  31 
tons ;  Olmutz,  17  tons  18  cwt. ;  Vienna,  1711,  17  tons 
14  cwt. ;  Westminster,  1856,  15  tons  8|  cwt. ;  Erfurt, 
1497,  13  tons  15  cwt.;  Paris,  1680,  12  tons  16  cwt. 
Sens,  13  tons ;  Cologne,  1448, 11  tons  3  cwt. ;  Brealau, 
1507,  11  tons ;  Gorlitz,  10  tons  17  cwt. ;  York,  1845, 10 
tons  15  cwt.;  Bruges,  1680,  10  tons,  5  cwt.;  St. 
Peter's,  Rome,  8  tons;  Oxford,  1680,  7  tons,  12  cwt.; 
Lucerne,  1636,  7  tons  11  cwt. ;  Halberstadt,  1457, 7 
tons  10  cwt. ;  Antwerp,  7  tons  3  cwt. ;  Brussels,  7  tons 
li  cwt. ;  Dantzic,  1453, 6  tons  1  cwt.;  Lincoln,  1834, 
5  tons  8  cwt.;  St.  PauPs,  1716, 5  tons 4  cwt.;  Ghent, 
4  tons  18  cwt. ;  Boulogne,  4  tons  18  cwt. ;  Exeteri 
1675, 4  tons  10  cwt. ;  Old  Lincoln,  1610, 4  tons  8  cw  t. ; 


fourth  quarter  bell,  Westminster,  4  tons.    To  this  list 
must  now  be  added  "Big  Abel"  at  the  Manchester  Town 
Hall,  which  was  brought  into  use  Nov.  11th.      This 
bell  weighs  8  tons  2  cwt.,  and  is  7ft.  9in.  in  diameter 
The  first  bell,  its  namesake,  weighed  6  tons  9  cwt.,  and 
was  removed  in  consequence  of  a  flaw.    Also  "  Gr«it 
Paul,*'  which  created  so  much  interest  in  its  removal 
during  the  early  p.irt  of  this  year. 

Wahrkn-Bulkeley. 
Glass  House  Fold. 
(No.1082) 
[1122.]     It  would  appear  that  this  place  derived  its 
name  from  the  trade  of    glass-making,  which   was 
carried  on  in  Hiughton  at  the  commencement  of  the 
17th  century.      As  early  as  1605  there  was  buried  at 
Stockport  an  infant  of  one  Dionise  (Dennis),  a  glass- 
maa.      Other  names  of  glasgmon  at  the  Glasshouse 
were  Robert  Harvey,  Isaack  de  Howe  and  George 
Pylmey.      In  1623  the  mother  of  Isaack  de  Howe  was 
buried.      1624  a  daughter  of  Willm  Sheghe,  a  glass- 
maker,  baptized.    In  1644  Robert  Wilson,  of  ye  Glass- 
house,   in  Ha  ugh  ton. 

G RAD ELY. 
(No.  1097.) 
[1123.]  There  are  two  senses  in  which  this  wor^ 
may  be  applied.  It  is  used  in  a  progressive  sense,  as 
"  Aw'm  nobbut  Uke  gradely  to-day,"  and  again  in  a 
perfect  sense  as  "  Nah,  that's  what  I  co  gradely ;"  ia 
the  first  case  meaning  "  moderate,"  or  "  fair,"  and  ia 
the  latter  "  out  and  out,"  "  best."  As  for  the  deriva* 
tion  of  the  word,  I  would  suggest  yraduSf  gradattm^ 
meaning  step  by  step.  Cesthian. 

Thick  as  Inkle  Weavers. 
(No.  1118 ) 
[1124.]  In  "Lancashire  Legends"  (Harland  and  Wil«« 
kinson)  inkle  weavers  are  given  as  weavers  of  a  kind 
of  tape  known  as  "  inkle."  This  was  introduced  into 
England  from  the  Low  countries  in  the  16th  century, 
and  its  manufacture  was  carried  on  by  foreign 
weavers,  who  kept  its  manufacturing  processes  to 
themselves  for  a  long  time.  Their  closeness  on  the 
subject,  and  their  being  a  colony  of  themselves,  would 
perhaps  give  rise  to  the  term  "  thick"  or  friendly. 

Ed.  Booth. 


[1125.]  LoAFBB.— Can  any  reader  of  Notes  and 
Queries  give  us  the  etymon  of  this  word  as  applied  to 
an  idler  ?  Germak. 

i'1126.]     Street    Nomenclature. — I    should    be 
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greatly  obliged  if,  through  the  medium  of  your  NotCg| 
and  Queries  column,  I  could  ascertain  the  names  of 
the  following  streets,  &c.,  at  or  about  the  time  of 
the  civil  war  (Charlesl.) :— Warren-street,  Park,  Great 
Port  wood-street,  Ilall-street  (Churchgate),  Waterloo 
Road,  Newbridge  Lane,  and  Chestergate. 

A  Stockportoxian. 

[1127].  Coopee's  Brow.— The  steep,  tortuous  road 
known  by  this  name  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Stockport, 
and  was,  1  beheve,  one  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  Is  there  anything  reliable  known  as  to  its 
original  name?  Did  the  terra  "Cooper's"  ari.se  from 
the  fact  that  for  many  years  there  has  been  a  cooper- 
age at  its  lower  end.  If  not,  who  was  the  person  it 
took  its  name  from  ?  W.  R. 

[1128]  TvBURN  Tickets.— In  my  early  days  my 
f  Ather  happened  to  be  a  witness  in  several  cases  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown,  in  the  days  when  very  ordinary 
crimes  were  punished  by  hanging.  One  of  these  cases 
was  where  there  had  been  a  forgery  of  bank  notes, 
and  tlie  delinquents  were  very  severely  dealt  with. 
Whether  as  a  reward  for  his  services  or  at  his  request, 
ho  was  granted  a  "  Tyburn  ticket,"  which  freed  him 
from  service  tis  a  juror  of  any  kind  (I  believe)  for  the 
future.  Cananyhght  be  thrown  on  these  tickets  ? 
What  were  the  exict  privileges  ?  Do  they  still  exist 
under  another  name,  and,  if  not,  when  were  they 
abolished?  Some  of  your  older  readers  may  be  able 
to  sav.  An  Old  Stockportonian. 

[1129.1  Lawrence  E.utNSiLAW.— In  the  December 
number  of  Longman^ $  Magazine  is  an  excellent  article 
of  Harrison,  tlie  inventor  of  the  chronometer,  by 
Smiles.  In  the  course  of  the  article  the  name  of  Earn- 
shaw  is  mentioned  as  havingmade  certain  improve- 
ments in  this  instrument  Can  any  reader  of  Notes 
and  Queries  give  a  shortaccount  of  Earnshaw's  life  ? 
I  may  add  that  he  lived  at  Mottram-in-Longdendale 
and  in  the  churchyard  is  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory.  Warben-Bulkelby. 

'  The  casting  down  of  our  ipirits  in  true  humanity 
ifl  but  like  throwing  a  ball  on  the  ground,  which 
makes  it  rebound  the  higher  toward  neaTen. 

Trees  in  the  forest  may  be  barren,  but  trees  in  the 
garden  should  be  fruitful. 

What  makes  people  so  discontented  with  their  own 
lot  in  life,  is  the  mistaken  ideas  which  they  form  of 
the  hanpy  lot  of  others.  —        1 

'  Kina  words  are  the  bright  flewers  of  earthly  dz« 
istenoe ;  use  them,  and  especially  around  the  fireside 
Dirole.  They  are  the  Jewels  beyond  price,  and  power- 
ful to  heal  the  wounded  aoarfe  ana  maM  thi^ 
'  'down  vpirit  sM 


ItOVE  uNDEii  Peculiar  Clucumstano.  s. — "Whdi 
the  Fieucli  tiougiit  to  o>tuiiiish  a  tnoti<irchj  in 
Mexico  a  Mazutlau  you'h  rii^ied  a  rc^iinuiit  of  boys 
and  waged  againsl  sucii  of  the  iiiva  lortt  aa  u[)pe:irtid 
in  Sinaioa  a  warfare  ihat  lold.  Tiie  yoan^  man's 
father  was  ot  Castiiiart  blood  and  iii^  nioliier  was  a 
Mexican.  Ilia  name,  Coiona,  suon  I  ccamo  faiaoiis. 
and  at  Iho  a^e  of  tWLMily-livo  he  wad  rvt^aidol  as 
the  Alosby  of  Mexico.  At  the  end  of  tlio  war  he 
w.ia  a  major  gmoial,  the  hero  if  the  HoUiicr  nnd 
the  ivlol  of  M  tzalluu  tOi-icty.  lie  was  mx  leel  lull, 
broad  sliouldeied,  Iiatidsumo  and  Jiiinij^.  While 
attending  a  ball  at  the  Anwricm  llolcl,  at 
Mazatlaii,  ho  stumbled  ovoi"  a  <io  ne-Lii.",  kii  jcu.ug  a 
tray  from  her  hand.  JSio)iiiiig;  Lo  piilc  u;*  iha 
crockery,  Gtiioral  Corona  noLiicd  UiiL  the  giil  was 
very  pretty  and  very  Biucy.  JSlio  told  him  iliat  her 
name  was  Bi'it}'  Bowman,  and  t'uat  h<'r  mother  was 
a  Nan  I'lauciHco  wash  rwoman,  and  lliat  lie  ought 
to  know  bettor  than  to  rush  h«iatUon«i;  down  a  dark 
stairway.  Corona  m'ule  lovo  to  ihe  Amoncin  niisa 
and  before  loivin^  for  the  capital  ho  had  U urned  of 
h«r  irreproachalile  though  very  humble  life.  Ouce 
away,  bctt)*8  face  and  pert  ways  haunted  him  so 
much  that  ho  wrote  to  h.r  ttrran:;inj»;  fur  marriage 
hy  proxy.  He  remained  in  Mazallm;  tho  brida 
Avent  to  a  convent  school.  They  were  a  thousand 
miles  apart  and  wioto  to  each  otiior  daily,  tho  hus- 
band constHntly  inslructin»f  his  wife  in  polite  ways. 
Piesjident  Juarez,  fearing  that  Coronals  popularity 
would  lead  tho  people  to  give  their  vote  to  the 
young  soldier  at  an  election  then  approaching,  con- 
cluded to  send  him  as  minister  to  Madrid,  the 
most  enviable  diplomatic  position  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Mexicans.  General  Corona  took  the  washerwomiin'a 
daughter  to  his  palace  in  Madrid  and  she  is  now 
the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  lady  at  the 
court  of  Spain. 


Don't  he  suspicious  of  everybody.  The  man  who 
is  everlastingly  looking  for  evil,  can  find  the  great* 
est  quantity  in  his  own  life. 

Envy  is  a  passion  so  full  of  cowardice  and  shame, 
that  none  have  the  confidence  to  own  it. 

**  Insults,'*  says  a  modern  philosopher,  <'are  like 
counterfeit  money.  We  cannot  prevent  their  bein^ 
ofEavAd  hut  we  are  not  obliced  to  ^ke  them>" 

'fruth  only  smells  sweet  for  ever  ;  and  illu<» 
eions,  however  innocent,  are  deadly  as  the  canker* 
worm. 

Woric  does  not  wear  either  men  or  women  so  much 

lio  wuisy. 

Never  reflect  on  a  past  action  which  was  dono 
with  a  good  motive,  and  with  the  best  judgment  at 
the  time. 

True  hope  is  based  on  energy  of  character.  A 
strong  mind  always  hopes  and  Las  always  cause  to 
hope,  because  it  Knows  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs,  and  how  slight  a  circumstance  may  ohanga 
flk«  whole  course  of  events. 
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An  Ixte besting  Disco veky. 
[1130.]  Among  several  interesting  paintingfs  lately 
uncovered  during  the  excavations  in  a  garden  of 
Region  VIII.  at  Pompeii,  there  was  one  the  subject  of 
which  seems  identical  with  the  Judgment  of  Solomon. 
In  this  mural  painting  the  figures  are  all  pigmies. 
In  the  centre  is  a  bench  with  three  judges ;  kneeling 
at  their  feet,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  is  a  woman ; 
farther  towards  the  foreground  is  a  butcher's  table, 
and  upon  it  a  naked  babe,  which  a  man  is  preparing 
to  kill  with  a  large  knife,  while  beside  him  stands  a 
second  woman  with  an  indifferent  air.  Soldiers  and 
people  close  the  scene.  £d.  Booth. 

An  Ancisnt  Seal. 
[1131.]  A  Benedictine  Monastic  seal  (A.D.  1310  to 
1320^  was  discovered  a  few  days  since  in  the  course  of 
the  work  of  restoration  in  the  Chester  Cathedral  crypt- 
The  seal  bears  the  inscription,  "  S'Fratris  PhilUpi  do 
Nottingha"  (the  seal  of  Brother  Philip,  of  Notting- 
ham). In  the  field  is  a  priest  with  close-cropped 
beird  and  tonsure,  clad  in  chasuble,  having  the  righ  t 
hand  extended  and  raised  as  if  in  the  act  of  blessing ; 
on  either  side  a  cinquefoil  and  fleur-de-lis;  the 
former  is  connected  with  the  lips  by  a  faint  line. 
Above  the  head  is  a  hand  with  two  fingers  extended, 
as  if  blessing  from  heaven.  The  seal  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr  G.  W.  Shrubsole,  Market  Square,  Chester. 

J.  Habris. 
Local  Place  Names. 
[1132]  The  following  relating  to  the  origin  of  some 
of  our  local  place-names  may  not  be  without  Interest 
to  the  readers  of  Notes  and  Queries.  It  is  an  extract 
from  a  lecture  delivered  by  Prof .  A.  S.  WiUdns,  M.A. 
some  years  ago,  in  Manchester.  He  says : — **  We  can 
tell  very  well  wherever  the  English  people  proper 
have  been  by  the  terminations.  There  is  an  old  rhyme 
that  runs  :— 

•  In  Pord,  in  Ham,  in  Ley,  in  Ton, 
The  most  of  English  surnames  run.' 
And  whenever  we  find  any  words  with  these  endingSi 
you  may  be  sure  that  there  the  English  people  settled, 
not  Welsh  people,  not  Danish  people,  not  F^nch 
people,  but  simply  the  English,  either  Angles  or 
Saxons.  Wherever  we  have  a  wowi  ending  in  *  ton,' 
as  we  have  abundantly  here,  Pendleton,  Bolton, 
Niddleton;  wherever  we  have  them  ending  in '  ley,' 
as  in  Alderley  and  Timperley,  and  so  many  places  in 


Cheshire ;  wherever  wo  have  *  ham,*  and  in  most  coses 
where  wo  have  *  ford'*— in  these  instances  you  may 
be  sure  that  the  words  are  of  English  origin.    I  am 
not  sure  whether  I  shall  have  time  to  explain  all 
these  terminations.     *Ton*  simply  means  a  sort  of 
enclosure,  more  like  a  farmyard  than  a  town.    Wo 
have  Barton-on-Irwell.    *  Bar,*  the  first  part  oi  it,  is 
simply  *  bear,'  and  *  ton'  is  the  enclosure ;   and  so 
Barton  means  the  enclosure  for  what  was  borne  by 
the  ground,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  harvest  or  the 
crop.    Barton  means  a  sort  of  farmyard  or  rickyard. 
That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  have  so  many 
Bartons  all  over  England,  because  there  are  so  many 
enclosures  where  people  put  up  their  harvest  pro« 
duce.    In  Broughton,  near  here,  we  have  the  same 
ending ;  and  if  any  of  you  had  the  misfortune  to  live 
in  Lower  Broughton  during  the  floods,  you  will  under- 
stand why  it  was  called  Broughton,  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  first  part  of  it  means  marshy  ground.    In 
one  name  that  we  have  near  here,  we  get  an  instance 
of  what  is  extremely  important  and  interesting  in  its 
way — that  is,  Withington.    Now  here  we  have  not  so 
many  of  them,  but  in  some  parts  of  England  there 
are  a  great  many  names  ending  in  this  '  ington.'    We 
have  a  fair  number  of  them  about  here.    You  know 
we  have  Bollington,  Carrington,  Doddiagton,  Riving- 
ton,  Warrington.    And  then  we  have  some  in  *  ham' — 
Altrincham,  Aldingham,  and  Birmingham.    And  be- 
sides these,  we  have  some  words  which  end  simply  in 
*  ing' — Melling,  Pilling,  and  Billing,  all  just  about  this 
part  of  Lancashire.    But,  as  I  have  said,  there  aie 
nothing  like  so  many  in  Lancashire  as  in  some  other 
parts  of  England.    In  all  Lancashire  we  have  only  19 
names  with  this  *  ing'  in  them,  but  in  thelittle  county 
of  Bedfordshire  we  have  63 ;  in  Huntingdonshire  wo 
have  57,  and  in  Kent  51  names  having  this  '  ing*  in 
them.    Well,  of  course,  Just  as  the  chemist,  as  soon 
as  he  gets  hold  of  any  substance  whatever,  no  matter 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  wants  to  find 
out  what  its  composition  is,  so  we  want  to  find  out 
what  this  'ing*  means.    And  we  go  back  as  far  as  we 
con,  and  we  find  that  our  old  English  forefathers  used 
this  termination  '  ing'  to  denote  the  son  of  a  person. 
Suppose  a  man  was  named  Eoppa,  his  son  would  be 
named  Eopping,  and  all  his  sons  would  be  named 
Eoppings.    Suppose  it  was  BoU,  his  family  would  be 
named  Boltings.    For  instance,  in  our  oldest  version 
of  the  list  of  fathers  and  sons  at  the  beginning  of  our 
New  Testament,  we  have  just  the  flame  form  used ; 
they  would  put  <  ing'  on  to  the  name  of  the  father  to 
denote  the  son.    Wherever  we  have  this '  ing*  we  have 
an  intimation  and  a  proof,  we  may  say,  that  th® 
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people  who  founded  the  town  were  all  of  one  family 
one  little  tribe,  the  children  of  a  man  called  Boll,  or 
something  of  the  kind.  Warrington  is  the  '  ton/  the 
enclosure,  the  village,  we  may  say,  of  the  ciiildren  of 
Wara ;  and  that  is  a  proof  of  the  fact  which  I  told 
you  on  otlier  authoritias,  that  whon  our  English  fore- 
fathers came  over  from  Germany,  they  did  not  come 
separately,  like  the  Danes,  but  they  came  in  famiUes> 
altogether,  *  clans,*  a3  the  Srotchnua  cill  them.  *  Ing' 
means  just  the  sama  thing  as  the  Scotch  '  Mac,'  or  the 
rish  •  0." 

W-  J. 


The  Picture  of  John  Hewitt,  D.D.,  at  Lyme 

Hall. 
(Noi.  108J,  1101,  1119  ) 

[1133.]  The  narrative  continues:  Dr.  Hewitt  was 
executed,  together  with  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  at  Tower 
Hill,  Juno  8th,  1658,  suffering,  as  Dugdale  say.9,  with 
great  equinanimity.  There  are  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  containing  an  additional  account  of  I)is 
death.  On  the  niglit  previous  his  son,  Dr.  Henchman 
Bishop  of  London,  and  Iiis  two  infant  daughters  were 
with  him,  whom  he  comm3ndod  to  the  protection  of 
Almighty  God,  aud  passed  the  night  in  an  agony  of 
prayer.  He  desired  that  his  brother-in-law,  M** 
Skinner  might  have  his  head  after  decapitation.  Dr, 
Bar  wick,  afterwards  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  attended  him 
on  the  scaffold,  and  just  before  he  laid  his  head  on  the 
block,  Hewitt  gave  him  a  ring,  witli  the  motto, 
•*  Alter  aristides."  His  body  was  privately  interred  in 
his  own  church  of  St.  Gregory,  and  on  the  Sunday 
following  Dr.  Geoige  Wild  preached  a  powerfui 
sermon,  and  read  a  letter  written  by  Hewitt  on  thg 
day  before  his  execution,  which  is  still  extant.  This 
execution  caused  a  great  sensation,  for  there  was  a 
crowded  congregation,  which  listened  most  atten- 
tively. The  sermon  was  afterwards  printed.  Shortly' 
after  this  nine  select  sermons  were  published  by  his 
executors.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  a  large 
family,  whose  fortunes  were  very  chequered  and 
changeable,  for  there  is  documentary  evidence  of 
grants  being  made  from  the  exchequer  to  his  son 
John.  Our  task  is  ended,  but  much '  more  interesting 
matters  might  have  been  added,  which  are  left  in 
order  to  bring  this  lengthy  article  to  a  close. 

E.  H. 
Folk-lore  of  Salt. 
(Na  1  11.) 

[1134.]    It  is  said  by  some  that  salt  should  be  the 


first  thing  taken  into  the  house  when  people  are 
removing.    Some  sjy  to  a  child,  who,  seeing  a  pretty 
bii-d  perched  close  by, longs  to  catch  him, "Throw 
salt  on  his  tail,  and  then  you'll  have  him."    The  child 
gets     the     salt,     but      as     soon      he     is      neari 
enough    to    place    salt     on    the    tail,    of    course 
the     bird     flies     off !      The     child     wonders     at 
this,  and  the  elder  people  laugh.      Some  say  **  Spill 
the  salt  and  get  a  scolding,'^  others  say  it  is  a  bad 
sign  to  upset  the  salt-collar,  because  for  every  grain 
of  salt  lost  you  will  shed  a  tear  !      "  Help  me  to  salt 
help  me  to  sorrow,"  is,  I  hear,  a  frequent  saying.      In 
olden  times,  I  think  I  have  heard,  that  to  be  placed 
"below  the  salt"  at  table  was  considered  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  a  guest.  A.  E.  S. 

Didsbury. 

Loafer. 
(No.  1183.) 

[1135]  The  word  loafer  is  so  verycommonin  America 
that,  althougli  closely  approximating  to  a  slang  term,  it 
cannot  be  overlooked  here.  The  expression  only  found 
its  way  into  writing  about  the  year  1830,  but  had  been 
in  use  long  before  espcii  illy  in  the  markets.  It  is 
equivalent  to  vagabond,  intensified,  and  its  personal 
application  is  one  of  the  greatest  insults  that  can  be 
offered  to  an  American,  something  like  calling  u 
Frenchman  canaille.  It  is  singular  that  the  verb  (of 
later  formation)  has  not  necessarily  a  bad  meaning ;  a 
man  will  say  to  himself,  "  I  liave  been  loafing  about ;" 
that  is,  I  have  been  lounging  or  idling.  As  to  the 
derivation  it  clearly  has  notliing  to  do  with  loaf.  Wo 
must  seek  the  root  in  Dutch.  It  may  be  from  loof, 
primarily  weary,  tired,  thence  faint-hearted,  lazy 
cowardly ;  but  it  more  probably  comes  from  loopen 
(Ger.  lanftn  ;  compare  in  Eng.  inter-loper).  The  term 
lopcr  applied  to  deserters  from  South  Sea  whalers,  andi 
Jack  Tar's  familiar  land-lubber  are  probably  con, 
nected,  Looper  in  old  Dutch,  suck  Dutch  as  honcs*^ 
old  Peter  Stuyvcsant  may  have  used,  meant  a  running 
footman,  so  that  perhaps  tlie  idea  of  "  lackey"  or 
**  flunkey"  was  mixed  up  with  the  term  of  contempt. 

W.  A. 
Dibdin's  Grave. 

(No.llCQ.) 
[1136.]  In  answer  to  the  above  query,  I  may  say 
that  Mr  Dibdin,  who  composed  some  of  our  most 
famous  sea  songs,  is  buried  in  St.  M^irtin's  Cemetery, 
London.  I  was  unaware  of  the  fact  until  I  met  acci- 
dentally with  some  letters  in  a  musical  paper  on  the 
subject.  One  of  these  is  from  a  gi-andson  of  the 
musician,  who  complains  in  justice  of  the  state  in 
which  the  grave  is  kept,  and  from  which  I  make  tl.t 
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following^  extract :— "  I  have  not,  indeed,  seen  Dibdin's 
grave,  for  my  attempt  to  get  into  St.  Martin's  Ceme- 
tery was  a  failure,  but  from  the  general  appearance 
of  tlie  plate,  and  what  I  have  been  told  by  those  who 
have  been  in  it,  I  am  satisfied  your  statements  are  as 
correct  as  tlie  facts  are  deplorable.      I  can  supply  a 
curious  I  arallel  to  the  state  of  Dibdin's  grave  from 
tlu'  ir.ciclint  of  a  recent  vi^it  to  Greenwich  Hospital 
when  I  saw  the  *  National  Meiiioriar  to  him.      I  only 
found  it  {jfter  t-iending  half-an-hour  in  fiuitle.<s  in- 
quiries of  i-cui^lo*  who  never  heard  of  if  and  were 
sure  theie  was  no  sucli  thing  in  the  place.'     At  last  I 
happened  to  coi'^e  upon  a  very  courteous  curator  o^ 
some  .^'.rt,  wIjo  know  of  its  whereabouts,  but  said  it 
waa  in  a  private  loom.    However,  as  a  special  favour 
he  admitted  me  to  a  small  dingy  apartment  whore  I 
eaw  a  go.-d  but  dirty  bust,  perched  on  something  like 
a  stone  stove.      In  the  paper  wliich  contains  your 
letter,  1  mid  about  the  unveiling  of  the  IJalfe  memo- 
rial in   \\'o>tmin.stor  Abbey.       \Nhat,  I  wonder,  has 
D:bUin  done— that  he,  at  least,  asgicat  a  man  as  lialfo 
— should  bo  so  diJforently  and  un«^ratofully  treated  ?" 
Another  writer  Jra\s:— "1  vi^ited  Dibdins  grave   on 
the  iMth  May,  rSiio.    The  in.<crJption  was  as  follows  . 
** Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Dibdin,  the  cele.* 
Lratcd  autlior  and  comp*\ser,  who  depaited   this  life 
the  2oth  of  July,  1814.    Aged  69  years.    This  stone  is 
placed  by  his  di.<consolate  wife  and  daughter,  as  a 
dutiful  token  to  the  most  affectionate  and  best  of 
husbands.' " 

ITisi  form  wno  of  fhc  mniillcst  l>eauty, 

Us  \n  Jirt  wiH  kii  «l  auJ  s  f  t ; 
F.itliful  bfJow.  ho  did  hin  diitj , 

liut  LOW  hfc'H  iiona  al  jft." 

II.    J.  P. 

♦K( tiIh  by  Iho  pea  aio  of  DjLiah  orlglr,  onl  coiilaiu  their 
^Qj(i,fioul,vi-  frith. 

« Cooper's  Bbow. 
(N<».  1127. 
[1137.]    By  deed  (10  May,  1732)  Thomas  Eyre,  of 
Stockport,  Esq.,  conveyed  to  John  Bancroft,  of  Stock- 
port,  chapman,  the  site  of  the  property  belonging  to 
me  in  Cooper's  Brow,  and  the  document  is  witnessed 
by  Alexander  Elcock,   who   was  then  the  principa] 
attorney  in  the  town.      The  land  is  described  to  be  at 
or  near  a  place  called  Top-o'-th'-Hill  (now  High-street  )j 
•*and  bounded  on  the  east  side  by  the  common  caws- 
way  (sic.)  or  footway  leading  down  from  the  Top-o'- 
tli'-HiU  to  the  Hillgate  street  by  Wharworths  new 
building,  and  by  a  neck  or  piece  of  rock  projecting 
into  the  nook  or  comer  of  W  harworth's  said  building, 
on  the  south  side  by  the  common  highroade  over  the 
Top-o'-tli'-Hill,  on  the  west  by  the  said  Thomas  Eyre  g 


table  and  midding,  stead  wall,  and  on   the  north  side 
by  the  said  street  and  James  Lees's  stable  end."  From 
this  do  cription  I  infer  that  Thomas  Eyre  lived  in  this 
house  in  High-street,  occupied  in  m}'  boyhood   by  the 
Misses  Je*p?;()n,  schoolmistresses,  afterwards  by  John 
Smith  (tlie    agent    of    the    Rov.   Henry  Wright,   of 
MoLtram-St. -Andrew,  but  previously  an  ironmonger 
carrying  on  business  in  Mr  Henry  H-dlingdrake's  shop 
in   the  Market  Place),  and  more  recently  tenanted  by 
Mr  LawrcMico  Ardorn,  sen.     In  1790,  Justinian  Jordan^ 
of  Stockport,  plumber  and  glazier,  bought  from  Ban- 
croft's re;)rosen Natives  thi.>  plot  of  land  described  as  in 
tliis  bLforo-inentionoJ  eioed,  together  with  a  messuage 
and  two  stables  tlioreon,  and  on  the  20th  July,  1795, 
he  mortgaged  this  house,  then  stated  to  have  been 
converted  by   him    into  live  dwelling-houses   and  a 
cooper's  ^h()p.    TJjis  deed  is  witnessed  b}'  my  grand- 
father's partner,  AVilliam  Mason,  and  the  mortgage  in 
17i)7    was    transferred   to  my  maternal  great  grand- 
mother, Ann  Lingard.      Amongst   ray  eloeJs  there  is 
one  of  Novtndwr,  1S20,  stating  this  property   to  be 
then  in  tlio  occupat  ion  of  John  Sharpies  and  Gthors.    j 
l)avo  an  impression  that  this  Sharpies  was  a   CMOpor, 
making  his  goods  in  the  warehouse  now  occupied  by 
Mr  Hornby,  and  that  this  brow  wassomotimes  known 
as  Sharplcs'sBrovv.  The  probable  date  when  this  tor- 
tuous tho:  oughfare  eierivcd  its  present  name  miglit  b© 
ascertained  from  the  old  poor-rate  books ;  but  it  c<an- 
not  bo   earlier  than  between   1790  and  1795.      High- 
s^rcct  is  called  Top-o'-th'-Hill  in  all  my  deeds  of  the 
liist  century.  J.  Lingabd  Vauohan. 

CoxGLETON  Bear  and  Bible. 
(Nod.£02,  1l95,  llCr.) 
[1135.]  Among  the  .sports  and  pastimes  which  the 
inhabitants  oi  Congleton  enjoyed  in  common  with  tho 
re.st  of  the  i  e<^plo  of  England  was  that  of  bear-baiting. 
When  the.se  exhibitions  wore  held  in  tho  town,  rings 
were  plae^ed  about  every  50  yards  in  some  of  the 
.streets  to  tie  tho  bear  to.  They  had  three  days  of  it 
in  IGOl.  Their  menagerie  contained  two  bears  at  least ; 
and  an  officer  waited  upon  these  surly  quadrupeds 
whom  the  authorities  denominated  the  bearward,  and 
paid  him  5s  per  week.  It  is  said  that  in  the  year  1G22 
the  business  of  "  selling  the  Word  of  God  to  buy  a 
bear  with''  was  transacted.  There  are  several  accounts 
of  this  "  selling  tho  Bible,"  but  the  most  probable  one 
is  as  follows : — There  being  a  new  Bible  wanted  for 
tho  use  of  tho  cliapel,  the  Corporation  were  not  willing 
to  purchase  one  just  at  that  time  though  Uiey  had 
laid  up  some  money  towards  the  said  purchase.  In 
the  intrim,  the  town's  boar  died,  and  as  tlie  bearward 
was  not  able  to  raise  money  to  p\u:chase  anotlier,  he 
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applied  to  the  Corporation  for  assistance ;  who,  on 
considei^tiony  thought  it  more  necessary  to  take  the 
money  laid  by  for  the  purchase  of  the  Bible  and  give 
it  to  the  boarward  to  buy  a  bear  with,  than  buy  a 
Bible  for  the  us9  of  the  chapel ;  and  so  the  minister 
had  to  use  the  old  one  for  the  present  time.  Thus 
runs  one  account.  Another  states  that,  as  to  the 
money  the  old  Bible  was  sold  for,  the  Corporation  gave 
it  to  the  boarward  to  purchase  a  bear  for  the  wakes, 
and  that  they  shortly  afterwards  bought  a  now  Bible 
for  the  chapel.  Another  account  states : — That  the 
old  Bible  was  given  to  the  clerk,  who  sold  it  for  Ids, 
and  put  the  money  into  the  cupboard.  The  clerk's 
son  being  the  town's  bearward,  and  the  bear  dying 
about  a  fortnight  before  the  wakes,  he  applied  to  the 
Corporation  to  purchase  another  bruin.  After  con- 
sideration they  refused  to  do  so.  He  then  applied  to 
his  father  for  assistance  to  enable  him  to  buy  one 
himself.  His  father ,being  low  in  cash  at  that  timo,could 
not  give  him  any  money  towards  the  object  of  his 
wishes ;  but,  after  deliberating  for  some  time,  he  said, 
at  last,  he  miglit  take  the  10s  out  of  the  cupboard,  for 
which  sum  the  old  Bible  was  sold  that  had  been  given 
him  by  the  Corporation.  The  son  took  the  money, 
and  it  went  in  part  a  buy  a  bear  with,  which  circum- 
stance has  to  this  day  been  taken  up  by  the 
malignant  against  the  good  people  of  Congleton  in  the 
expression  that "  they  sold  their  Bible  to  buy  a  bear.' 
Another  tradition  which  bears  very  hard  indeed  upon 
the  good  burgesses  of  Congleton,  roundly  asserts  that 
they  actually  sold  their  Bible  and  gave  the  price  of  it 
to  the  bearward  to  purcliase  another  boar  with.  Of 
all  these  accounts  of  this  curious  transaction  tlie  first 
is  the  most  probable  one  ;  but  tlie  present  inhabitants 
of  Congleton  have  the  good  sense  to  laugh,  and  oven 
they  themselves  call  their  borough  "Beartown,' 
There  are  a  great  number  of  payments  to  bearwadrg 
at  the  great  cockfight  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  May, 
1597  ;  and  payments,  from  time  to  time,  such  as 
these : — 

B  d 
1600  Given  to  the  bearward  at  the  great 

cockfight       5  0 

1608  Paid  Thomas    Green,   the    bearward    6  0 

1610  „  „  Kelsall     „  „  5  0 

1611  „  „  Green      „  „  6  0 

A  very  great  number  of  payments  such  as  the  above 
will  be  fo'ind  ih  the  records  for  1021,  1022,  &c.  Tlie 
Corporation  paid  bearwards,  rush  bearers,  bullwards, 
at  the  wakes;  and  for  tlie  cockpits,  butts,  king's 
players,  Earl  of  Derby's  players,  the  Princess  Lady 
Elizabeth's  players,  &c.  W.  W. 


Samqbl  Johnson,  Lord  Flame. 
(NcK.  8,  787,  1081,  1108  ) 

[1139.]  Continuing  the  criticisms  on  the  literary 
productions  of  this  eccentric  individual,  my  authority 
says : — ^Those  two  plays  are  now  very  rare,  and  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  they  are  not  more  diffused  among 
the  world  for  the  benefit  of  tragic,  or  would-be  sub- 
lime authors  in  general.  These  were  not  his  lordships' 
only  productions  in  the  dramatic  line,  for  I  was 
favoured  by  an  ingenious  gentleman  who  had  resort 
to  his  papers  after  his  death,  with  two  manuscript 
plays,  in  the  same  style  as  the  two  before  mentioned, 
together  with  a  printed  dialogue,  entitled  "  Court  and 
Country,"  The  gentleman  who  furnished  me  with 
these  plays  was  Bryan  Grey,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  lately 
deceased,  a  man,  who,  with  the  most  amiable  disposi- 
tions of  the  heart,  united  an  elegance  of  mind,  an  in- 
telligence, a  variety  of  acquirements  possessed  by 
few.  Considered  as  a  most  agreeable  companion,  as  a 
man  of  superior  talents,  kind,  condescending  to  all,  he 
will  be  long  remembered  and  regretted  by  as  numer- 
ous a  circle  of  friends  as  perhaps  ever  graced  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  private  gentleman.  I  could  not  help 
paying  this  small  tribute  to  departed  merit,  though  it 
has  somewhat  interrupted  the  thread  of  my  narrative. 
But,  to  return,  on  a  blank  leaf  in  one  of  these  manu- 
script plays  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Lord 
Flame,  and  seemingly  intended  for  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  theatres,  which,  as  it  throws  a  little  light  upqp 
the  author's  character,  I  transcribe. 

"  Sir, — Last  May  twelvemonth  I  call'd  to  see  you 
and  offer  you  a  play,  but  you  thought  proper  lo  tell 
me  that  you  were  then  engaged  fortwo  years,and  that 
time  being  now  near  expired,  I  writes  this  to  let  you 
know  that  I  have  been  30  years  composing  music  and 
songs,  and,  out  of  a  great  number,  I  have  picked  out 
30  songs,  and  have  made  an  English  comedy,  or  opera, 
ond  such  a  one  that  will  introduce  aU  the  passions 
that  music  can  describe.  I  have  some  business  in 
London  in  Mav,  and  I  think  to  do  mvself  the  honour 
to  wait  on  you  with  the  drama-part  of  my  opera,  and 
will  leave  it  with  you  to  peruse  as  long  as  you  shall 
think  proper.  What  I  desire  of  you  is,  to  hear  the 
comedy  read  over,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  song  then 
I  will  play  the  aire  and  symphony ;  and  I  have  the 
happiness  to  think  that  there  is  no  better  judge  of  a 
song  in  the  kingdom  than  yourself,  and  when  you 
havehaird  it,  if  you  say  that  you  have  heard  a  better, 
then  I  >\  ill  not  desire  you  to  piny  it ;  but  if  you  should 
think  it  better  than  any,  and  not  take  it  in.  then  you 
will  be  cruel  to  the  author,  and  hinder  the  town  of  an 
entertainment ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  you  may  per- 
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Tent  any  great  genius  rising  up  in  the  age  you  live  in 
I  beard  the  Duke  of  Montague  say  that  if  Homer  was 
^n  London  in  this  age,  and  did  write  for  the  play, 
house,  his  genius  would  be  thrown  away,  for  the 
masters  would  not  do  his  work  the  honour  to  look  at 
it.  I  have  made  five  operas,  and  all  of  them  were  per- 
formed in  public,  but  then  I  was  young  and  acted  in 
them  myself,  but  now  I  am  about  fourscore  years  old, 
and  cannot  act  any  more ;  but,  as  this  opera  is  much 
he  best  that  ever  I  made,  I  am  desirous  to  see  it  per- 
formed before  I  leave  the  world." 

There  is  no  date  or  signature  to  this  letter,  nor  any 
title  pa^os  to  tho  two  manuscript  plays  in  my  posses- 
sion, as  some  of  the  first  leaves  are  torn  away ;  but 
whenever  the  learned  world  shall  express  any  desire* 
to  see  these  inostimable  treasures  of  genius  in  print 
they  shall  be  brought  fortli,  displayed  on  a  fine  cream- 
coloured  wove  paper,  and  hot  pressed,  with  engravings 
by  the  best  artists,  expressive  of  the  most  sublime 
passages.  The  other  opera  alluded  to  in  tliis  letter  I 
have  not  seen,  and  am  fearful  it  has  shared  the  fate  of 
many  classic  auUiors,  the  want  of  which  we  now 
deplore,  namely,  that  it  is  totally  lost.  As  a  poet,  the 
plays  above  mentioned,  which  **  are  interspersed  with 
many  original  pieces  of  poetry,"  exactly  in  the  manner 
of  our  modern  novels  (another  recommendation  for 
the  world  to  have  thom  printed)  bear  the  genius  of 
Lord  Hame  ample  testimony.  The  poetry,  no  doubt, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fame  of  his  dramas.  So 
much  for  his  writings. 

Wab&sn-Buleeley. 
('/b  he  continued.) 


Saturday,  December  16th,  1882, 


duerieg. 

[1140.]  Yard  Measure. — Can  some  reader  of 
Notes  and  Queries  give  the  origin  of  the  yard  measure, 
and  when  first  adopted  ?  S.  S. 

[1141.]  Curious  Slab. — In  passing  along  Churcli- 
gate,  at  tho  end  opposite  tlie  church  gates  I  have 
noticed  a  slab  over  a  dwelling-house  with  the  words 
"Waterloo,  June  18,1815."  At  the  first  glance  it  ap- 
pears strange  that  one  of  tho  landmarks  of  English 
history  should  be  made  conspicuous  in  this  way,  lead- 
ing one  to  form  another  opinion  that  it  served  an  ul- 
terior purpose  in  addition  to  chronicling  the  date  of 
the  greatest  battle  England  ever  fought.    Is  this  so  ? 

F.  Peters. 


^otcg. 


The  Food  Valub  of  Cotton  Seed. 

[1142.]  An  interesting  paper  has  been  read  on  this 
subject  by  Professor  GuUey  before  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science  at  Montreal  It 
seems  that  the  crop  of  cetton  seed  in  America  amounts 
to  3,000,000  tons  or  180,000,000  bushels;  and  that 
during  the  past  year  the  oil  mills  consumed  180,000 
tons  of  seed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  seed  oil 
while  less  than  one-half  of  the  remainder  was  used  fOr 
fertilisers,  seed,  and  feeding  stock,  the  balance  being  a 
total  loss.  The  greatest  value  of  the  oil  (which  has 
hitherto  been  used  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes)  is 
now  found  to  be  in  culinary  purposes.  Properly  re- 
fined and  sMlfully  used  it  is  equal  to  the  best  lard  in 
all  cooking  operations.  Cotton  seed  cake  or  meal  is 
also  especially  rich  in  nutritive  matter  for  farm  stock. 
Estimating  the  cotton  seed  at  10  cents,  per  bushel, 
and  oat  straw,  and  coarse  hay  at  10  dollars  per  ton, 
the  average  cost  of  food  consumed  per  head  per  day 
of  cows  experimented  upon  during  the  past  winter 
was  7  3-lOths  cents,  cows  averaging  1^  gallons  of  milk 
per  day.  One  steer  fed  for  beef,  weighing  TOOlbs.^ 
when  shut  up  gained  260lbs.  live  weight,  or  an  aver- 
age of  over  4|lbs.  per  day,  consuming  an  average  of 
14  4-lOths  lbs.  of  seed  per  day  and  lllbs.  of  straw  and 
hay.  Average  cost  of  food  per  day  not  quite  10 
cents.  Other  experiments  pursued  at  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Mississippi  showed  that  boiled 
cotton  seed  with  any  kind  of  straw  or  hay  would 
cause  cattle  to  fatten  rapidly,  no  matter  how  poor  in 
condition.  It  also  makes  very  rich  milk,  the  oil  of  the 
seed  seemingly  appearing  in  the  milk  in  the  form  of 
cream.  The  quality  of  the  butter,  however,  when  the 
cows  are  fed  largely  on  cotton  seed,  is  poor.  Other 
experiments  with  regard  to  food  and  manure  are  to 
be  made.  G.  A.  Athertok. 

Curious  Epitaphs. 

[1143.]  The  most  unexpected  of  all  epitaphs  appear 
to  bo  those  from  which  the  friends  or  relatives  of  the 
deceased  endeavoured  to  improve  their  trade  as  well 
as  to  express  their  sorrow.  Take  the  following,  which 
serves  for  an  excellent  example : — 

Here  'irfl  th««  body  f-i  JameH  Hamb  ioV,  who  wan  aeeldontally 
■liot  on  the  Ttbta  Kiver  by  a  yoaiiR  nutn  vith  one  of  0  It's  lazge 
revolvoifi,  vith  r  o  stopper  /or  the  hamm'r  to  re.-it  on.  It  ma«of 
tbe  old-fAMliiiraod  sort,  brasB-moanted ;  and  «f  snch  1b  the  klug- 
dom  cf  heaven. 

It  is  also  related  that  in  one  of  the  cemeteries  near 
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Paris,  many  years  ago,  a  gmall  lamp  was  keep  burning 
under  an  urn  over  a  grave ;  and  the  translation  into 
gngltf^h  of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  reads  thus : — 

H«ie  lie*  Pierre '^^oter  Hoamlar.  invvntor  uf  tbi  ererUsting 
Iftinp,  which  eonsamfls  only  on'i  een'inM's  worth  o(  oil  io  one 
boor.  He  waaagood  eon,  hiitb«nd,  and  father.  HU  iDoon- 
■oleeklj  vidov  eontlnnee  hU  bn«loe«  iu  (he  line  Aax  TraU. 
Ooods  arat  to  all  parte  i  f  the  city.  Do  not  mistake  the  oppoeite 
thopfortkie. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  Madame  Houmier  found  the  above 
to  serve  as  a  splendid  advertisement  for  her  husband's 
patent,  though  the  method  pursued  for  the  sale  there- 
of would  lead  one  naturally  to  suppose  that  a  moder- 
ate income  derived  from  *Hhe  everlasting  lamp" 
would  considerably  brighten  the  feelings  of  the  **  in- 
consolable widow.'' 

It  will  not  be  for  one  instant  supposed  that  James 
Wyatt  had  anything  to  do  with  the  concoction  of  the 
following  effusion : — 

At  rest  brneath  this  eharohyard  staDSi 

Lies  stirgy  Jtmmy  WyUt, 
Be  died  one  morning  Jowt  at  ten. 

And  aaved  a  dinner  bj  it. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Plumstead,  Essex,  occurs  the 
following  inscription.  We  can  only  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  after  the  perusal  of  the  extravagant  lines, 
that  Master  James  Darling  professed  an  excessively 
voracious  appetite,  or  that  he  swallowed  the  stones^ 

when  he  exclaims : — 

The  answer  of  dealh  was  glT«n  to  me 
For  eating  the  obenles  off  the  tree. 

We  should  conjecture  that  this  warning  is  calculated 

to  inculcate  principles  of  moderation  into  the  mind  of 

the  youth  of  Plumstead  during  the  fruit  season. 

A  religious  sentiment  could  hardly  have  been  more 

curtly  and  sarcastically  expressed  than  as  under : — 

Here  Uis  the  body  of  Babriel  John, 

WLofdied  in  rertntecn  hnndrrd  and  one. 

Play  lor  the  s.  al  of  Babilcl  John, 

If  yen  don'i  like  it  jcii  can  let  it  *Iooe ; 

Tie  all  the  same  to  Sabrlel  John, 

"Who  ditd  in  seventeen  hundred  and  one. 

On  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  leg  at  Waterloo . — 

Hera  liep,  and  kt  no  nnQey  kxuiTe 

Prrsnme  to  i^neer  or  aogh 
To  leaxn  that  menldeiing  in  the  gra?e 

IslaidaBriti»healf. 

For  hs  who  reads  these  lines  is  sore, 

That  thnee  «ho  read  the  whole 
WiU  find  that  sneh  were  prematore, 

Por  hers,  too,  lies  a  soIm. 

Ar.d  heae  flte  little  ores  repose, 

Twin  bom  with  othi  r  five ; 
Unheeded  by  their  brother  toes, 

W  ho  all  are  now  alire. 

A  leg,  a  fcot,  to  speak  znnre  pit  in, 

Lks  here  of  rne  eonimai  diug, 
\^to.  tlough  hiawite  he  raighi  retain, 

t  o»t  half  bis  nnaei standing. 

Cheadlo  Hulme.  L.  W  Long. 

(To  he  continutd.) 


SUFFEBINOS  OF  THB  ClBBOY  IN  ChBSHIBB    AMD 

Lancashibb. 
No.  U16.) 

[1144.]    The  narrative  relating  to  the  Rev.  William 
Seddon,  of  Chester,  thus  continues : — **  The  city  bein^^ 
surrendered  upon  articles  my  father  was  shortly  ap- 
prehended and  made  prisoner,  and  after  some  short 
durance  was  demanded  by  ye  prevailing  powers,  why 
he  had  not,  according  to  ye  articles  of  surrender, 
march'd  off  with  the  garrison  to  ye  King's  quarters  p 
to  which  he  reply 'd  yt  he  thought  his  cassock  had 
unconcem'd  him  in  those  articles,  being  a  minister  in 
ye  city,  but,  above  all,  he  had  a  wife  and  many  small 
children  there,  which  if  he  could  see  tolerably  dis- 
pos'd  of  he  would  not  unwillingly  accept  the  artidesi 
But  many  complaints  being  made  against  him,  y't  he 
had  in  his  preaching  reflected  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  prevailing  party,  and  had  animated  ye  garrison 
to  resistance  unto  blood,  &c.,  he  was  remanded  to 
prison  again,  and  his  house  permitted  to  be  plundered 
byyesouldiers,who  despoiled  himnot  of  hisgoodsonly» 
but  of  his  books  and  papers,  which  they  exposed  to 
sale  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  so  by  private  directions 
to  some  of  his  friends  he  re-purchased  some  of  the 
most  necessary  for  his  own  use.      But  then  an  order 
was  drawn  up  to  export,  his  wife  and  children  of  ye 
city  to  £a8tham   (which     accordingly   was  done, 
several  of  ye  younger  sort  being  put 'into  a  wagon 
with  other  goods  which  had  escaped  the  piUage)* 
where,  though  they  had  only  ye  bare  walls  of  a  vicar- 
age-house to  resort  to,  yet  they  found  a  hearty  wel* 
come  from  the  loical  part  of  the  parishioners  there, 
amongst  whom  they  dispers'd  themselves,  and  in  a. 
short  time  after,  my  father's  confinement  was  some> 
what  enlarg'd  and  his  escape  conniv'd  at,  which  gave 
him  ye  liberty  of  going   in  quest  of  his  wife  and 
children,  whom  he  found  in  pretty  good  circumstances 
amongst  his  local  friends.      But  another   minister 
(whose  name  and  character  I  have  utterly  forgot) 
being  despatched  with  orders  from  ye  ruling  powers 
at  Chester  to  supply  the  vicarage  at  Eastham  and  a 
rumour  dispos'd  y't  my  father  must  be  apprehended 
again,   and   reduc'd   as   prisoner    to     Chester,    he 
scamper'd  about  privately  to  ye  houses  of  ye  loyal 
gentry,  to  whom  his  character  and  condition  were 
well-known,  and  then  despatched  a  letter  to  his  elder 
brother,  Mr  Peter  Seddon,  at  Outwood,  in  Lancashire 
(ye  place  of  my  father's  nativity),  who  was  then,  at 
that  rate  of  ye  times,  a  zealous  Presbiterian  too,  and 
had  a  son  a  captain  in  the  Parliament's  army,  acquaint>- 
ing  him  with  the  storm  he  was  under,  and  requesting 
him  to  cover  either  all  or  part  of  his  family  till  he 
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could  weather  the  storm,  to  which  letter  ye  main     I 
of   ye  answer  he   hod   was  y't  would   be  conform 
himself  to  ye  Godly  party,  his  own  merits  would  pro- 
tect  and  prefer  him,  which  so  insens*d  my  father  y't 
he  never   more  had  any  correspondence  with  him. 
But  in   his  perambultions  amon^t  ye  loialists,  con- 
ducted  by  ye  good  hand  of  Providence,  he  met  with 
one  Mr  Atherton,  a    Lancashire   gentleman    and  a 
hearty  cavalier,  with  whom  he  had   a  former  ac- 
quaintance, and  who,  by  virtue  of  a  deed  of  trust 
from  one  Mr  Byrom,  a  gentleman  y't  was  slain  in  the 
King's  service,  had  the  donacon  of  a  parsonage  caird 
Grapenhall  (whidi  was  then  vacant  by  ye  dejith  of 
one  Mr  Richardson,  its  incumbent),  and  the  prosen- 
tacion  to  this  rectory  ho  freely  tondcr'd  to  my  father^ 
persuading  him  with  all  possible  secrecy  and  expedi- 
tion to  post  up  to  ye   commissionera  or  tryers  of 
ministers,  which  accordingly  my  father  did,  and  upon 
examinacion  was  by  them  approved  and  recommen- 
ded to  yo   rectory  of  Grap'nal,  a  parsonage  worth 
£130  per  annum,  at  16    or   18    miles  distant  from 
Chester,  and  bordering  upon  Lanc«ishire.      Here   ho 
sottrd  and  fixed  himself,  well  accepted  and    beloved 
by  his  p.irisiiioners,  so   y't  he  had  tune  to  recollect 
his  dispersed  family,  and  enjo^'ed  a  calm;    but  this 
could  not  bo  durable.    He  was  soon  haunted  with  the 
old  rumours  of  a  dangerous  delinquent,  a  malignant, 
&c.,  and  this  grew  up  into  menaces  of  articles  and 
complaint.^,  and  at  last  into  a  moral  assuranco  y't  one 
Major  Br i^oks,  a  Parliamcntry  officer  (wliose   mahce 
he  had  formerly  experienced),  intended  to  seize  and 
apprehend  him,  which  caused  him  for  a  time  to  ab- 
scond, and  afterwards,  upon  overt  attempts  made 
upon  him,  to  flee  into  Lancashire,  where  he  was    by 
some  friends  recommended  to  one  Mr   Fleetwood,  of 
Fenwortham  (a  parish  situate  near  to  a  great  market 
town  called  Preston,  and  about  22  miles  distant  from 
Grap'nall,  in  Cheshire),  who,  being  a  very  loil  gentle* 
man  and  improprielor  of  ye  tyth's  of  yt  p<irish,  enter- 
tained him  in  ye  quality  of  a   chaplain,  or  curate,  to 
preach    at  ye  little  church  near  adjoining  to   Fen- 
wortham Ilall.      Here  my  father  fixed  again  in  this 
house,  entirely  beloved  by  his  patron  (who  allowed 
him  £40  per  annum),  and  of  all  his  parishioners,  and 
having  intelligence  out  of  Choihirey't  my  mother 
whom  he  had  left  at  Grap'nall  with  a  strict  charge  to 
gott  ye  place  supplied,  and  keep  possesi>3n  as  long  as 
she  could,  was,  with  her  family,  ejected  ye  pnrsonaijo 
house  there,  and  a  new  rpct>r,  one   Mr  Bradshaw, 
a     rigid      Presbyterian     (wlicther      by      appoint- 
ment     or      commoners,      or    usurpation     I    know 


not),      put     in,      be      acquainted      his      patron, 

Mr  Fleetwood,  with  it,  who  thereupon  ordered  a  poor 

cottage  house  at  a  IttUe  distance  from  his  own  hall  to 

be  fitted  up,  and  added  three  or  four  acres  of  ground 

lot  to  keep  a  couple  of  cows,  and  here,  as  in    a  little 

ark  of  rest,  my  father  seated  himself  with  his  wife 

and  nine  children,  supported  and  maintained  by  ye 

good  hand  of  Providence,  which  ordered  him  still  ye 

£40  pension  from  his  patron,  and   lai^e  gratuities 

from  the  Loyalists  in  those  parts,  whose  children  he 
privately  baptis'd,  and  performed  other  ministerial 
offices  at  their  requests  according  to  tlie  ancient 
forms  of  the  Church.  Student. 


j^eplies. 


MXASUREXBNT. 
No.  1140). 

[1145.]  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  ourmeasures 
of  length  are  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom 
All  books  on  arithmetic  start  their  t^tblo  of  long 
measure  with  "  throe  barlej-corns  one  inch,"  and  so 
on  to  the  foot  and  yard ;  and  it  was  anciently  en- 
acted that  the  barley-corns  should  be  full-grown 
grains  taken  from  the  the  middle  of  the  ear.  Henry 
I.  decreed  that  the  yard  should  be  equal  to  the  length 
of  his  arm,  but  our  present  standard  dates  back  from 
the  time  of  Henry  III.  The  last  Act  of  Parliament 
relating  to  the  yard  standard  was  passed  in  1855, 
when  it  was  enacted  "  that  the  straight  line  or  dis- 
tance between  the  centres  of  the  transverse  lines  in 
the  two  gold  plugs  in  the  bronze  bar  deposited  in  the 
office  of  the  Exchequer  shall  be  the  genuine  standard 
yard,  at  62*=  F. ;  and  if  lost  it  shall  be  replaced  by 
means  of  its  copies."  This  standard  was  chosen  so  as 
to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
best  standard  yards  formerly  used.  The  authorised 
copies  referred  to  in  the  above  extract  are  those  pre- 
served at  the  Royal  Mint,  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  and  the 
Palace  of  Westminster. 

Macclesfield.  Wm.  Wahd. 

Samuel  Johnson,  Lobd  Flame. 

(No*.  8,  787, 1084, 1168. 1119  ) 

[1146.]  Lord  Flame,  after  having  moved  the  chief 
part  of  his  life  in  the  higher  circles,  was,  in  his  deolin- 
ing  age,  presented  by  the  late  Earl  of  H*******»*,  to 
whose  family  he  had  formerly  been  tutor  in  the  art  of 
dancing-,  with  a  small  mansion  at  Gawsworth,  a  ro- 
mantic village  near  Macclesfield,  in  Cheshure,  where 
he  might  spend  the  remaiader  of  his  days  in  paace 
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and  indulge  bis  passion  for  the  muses,  in  rural  leisure. 
To  I  his  place  he  retired,  where  he  was  liberally  sup- 
ported by  the  annual  contributions  of  several  of  the 
first  wits  of  the  age,  and  many  of  those  families  with 
whom  he  had  before  been  intimate.  The  nominal 
nobleman  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  hear  him- 
self addressed  by  his  title,  that  he  at  last  absolutely 
fancied  himself  to  be  a  lord,  aping  the  manners  and 
assuming  all  the  dignity  of  one  descended  from  a  long 
train  of  illustrious  ancestry.  His  patrons,  wiUingt 
perhaps,  to  humour  the  conceit,  were  wont  not  to 
send  their  subscriptions  immediately  to  him,  but  to 
the  Earl  of  H*********'8  steward,  who  lived  at  Gaws- 
worth,  and  who  used  to  wait  upon  Lord  Flame 
annually,  with  this  introductory  address — **  Mr  Lord, 
I  have  brought  you  your  rents."  He  was  desired  to 
wait,  and  his  lordship,  having  received  the  money, 
gave  him  a  formal  receipt  and  dismissed  him.  Indeed, 

one  of  his  patrons,  the  Bishop  of  C ,  regularly 

transmitted  to  him  personally,  an  annual  present  of  a 
pound  of  tea,  in  which  were  contained  ten  guineas ; 
but  it  is  probable,  from  several  little  stories  told  con- 
cerning him,  that  had  the  naked  subscription  been 
sent  to  him,  undisguised  and  unpalliated  by  some 
such  cover  as  the  tea,  ho  would  have  resented  the 
gift  intended  for  his  subsistence,  as  an  affront.  Ho 
was  familiar  at  the  tables  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  his  lively  sallies  of  wit  made 
him  constantly  acceptable,  and  where  he  always  be* 
haved  as  if  he  was  really  of  the  rank  which  his  title 
imported.  The  ru&tics  still  remember  him,  and  relate 
with  smil^,  many  little  anecdotes  concerning  his  ec- 
centric deportment.  They  all  of  them  invariably  ad- 
dressed him  by  the  title  of  "  My  Lord,"  but  behind  his 
back  they  gave  him  another  title,  not  quite  so  res- 
pectable as  tho  first,  namely,  "  Old  Maggotty."  He 
was  himself  of  a  good  old  age,  but,  notwithstanding, 
had  a  peculiar  dislike  to  old  women.  There  was  an 
old  woman,  named  Hannah  Bailey,  who  lived  neigh- 
bour to  him,  and,  it  is  probable,  had  never  been  un- 
kind to  him,  but  on  whom  he  never  could  look  with 
an  eye  of  favour.  One  story,  in  particular,  I  recollect 
hearing  from  the  villagers  concerning  him.  It  is  cus- 
tomary in  countrj'  churches,  when  a  couple  has  been 
newly  married,  for  the  singers  to  chant,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  a  particular  psalm,  thence  called  tlio 
Wedding  Psalm, in  which  are  thoj-o  words:  "  Oh  well 
isihco,and  happy  shalt  thou  be."  It  happened  that 
tlio  nuptials  of  a  village  pair  were  thus  celebrated 
before  Lord  Flame,  but  the  hoarse  music  of  the 
countrymen  did  not  please  his  refined  car.    When  the 


service  was  over,  he  accosted  the  clergyman  at  the 
church  door  with  this  opinion, "  I  tell  you  what,  sir,  I 
think  yonder  Tom  Friar  would  do  to  sing  '  Oh  well 
is  thee,  and  happy  shalt  thou  be,'  if  tJie  devil  was 
married  to  Hannah  Bailey.''     The  rustics  celebrate 
him  as   a  remarkably   excellent  performer  on   tho 
violin,  which  stamps  on  additional  lustre  on  his  name^ 
in  his  character  of  a  musician.      They  add,  too,  that 
he  himself  imagined  he  was  an  uncommonly  melodious 
singer,  but  the  contortions  of  his  face  during  tho  per- 
formance were  so  hideous  that  he  was  accustomed, 
whenever  he  was  desired  to  sing,  to  stand  with  his 
face  close  to  a  waU,  and  to  cover  each  side  of  it  with 
his  hands,  in  order  to  prevent  ever\'  possible  chance  off 
its  being  seen,  as  otherwise  it  would  have  been  sure  to 
liave  diverted  all  attention  from  his  song.     After 
having  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  tranquility  in  his  se- 
questered retreat  for  several  years,  he  was  at  last  sum- 
moned out  of  this  world  in  the  year  1780.      When  he 
was  on   his  death-bed  he  earnestly  requested  that 
after  his  decease  his  body  might  not  be  buried  in  the 
churchyard,  but  in  Gawsworth  Wood,  and  assigned  as 
his  reason  for  the  strange  request,  that  he  was  certain 
if  he  was  buried  in  the  churchyard,  that  at  the  re- 
surrection some  old  woman  or  other  would  be  quar- 
relling with  him  concerning  the  property  of  a  leg  or 
thigh  bone,  and  therefore  he  was  determined  to  keep 
himself  to  himself.     A  vault  was  accordingly  mfido 
for  him  in  the  wood,  near  a  favourite  spot,  which 
had  been  his  oonstant  walk  and  haunt  of  meditation , 
and  he  was  there  buried.    The  neighbouring  gentle- 
men, wishing  to  presei-ve  the  memory  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  character,  erected  a  small  tomb  over  him, 
for  which  the  following  epitaph  was  written,  and  has 
since  been  inscribed  upon  it : — 

Under  tht<*  stone 
Boat  tho  remains  of  M-  SArancl  Johnmn, 
Ai(erwaiil>  ca-obkdwlth  th>)  «rander  titla  of 
LORD  FLAUB, 
Who,  after  h  ivin^  boon  in  hi8  lifti  diAtinsfc 
fiom  other  men, 
By  the  eoo  ntrlclties  of  his  genlofl. 
Choso  to  rotain  Iho  sanio  oharaQtor  after  ^14  dexth^ 
/.nd  was  at  h'lH  own  d* » i*e  buried  here. 
Al>.178i.    Aged  83. 
Btay  th  u,  whom  ehauco  direou.  or  o  ae  pursaidas. 
To  800k  '  ho  qaiot  of  th-  s   ayWan  aha'Iej  ; 
Ucte,'at.diHtutbiid,  and  hid  from  vulgir  eyea, 
A  wL,  muBiciao,  poe^  pliyer,  lies; 
A  dam  ii-g-master,  too,  in  gttcA  ho  abone, 
And  Hurlothrurai'oV  fir»»  was  *l'  h  a  oi-n  ; 
*TwaH  hn,  with  ptn  publlroe.  who  drew  Lord  Flame, 
Ao:cd  tho  parr,  and  (jaia'.l  Llmae'.f  tho  nama. 
A^  erae  to  Htr  fo  how  oft  h  s'd  ^rxr,  ly  pay. 
These  pencefnl  grovea  ahoald  Mka'le  hU  breathless  olaj, 
Thar,  call  d  to  8<  o  >nd  life.  Kid  hero  alone, 
t'o  f-.ien  4  and  ho  ahnnld  qaarrel  for  a  boae. 
Thiuking  that  woreKomo  o  >1  lamo  grii  mm  nigb, 
Te  get  tu  l.oav'n,  ih  'd  bi.-al  bin  le.;   r  tUigh. 
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In  conclusion,  I  give  the  following  from  Rev.  Dr. 

Brewer's  Reader's  Handbook  : — 

Enrlo-Tbrambo,  or  tbe  Soperaitonl ;  a  barleaqne  which  h^d 
■n  extriinrdlnarr  run  at  tbe  Hajmarket  '1  heaira,  vritten  by 
Bamisfl  J  h;iM)S  (not  Dr.  SAranel  Jobiuoo),  1780. 

Coasidt  r    then,  te'nre,  lUe  Horlo-ThrambOf 

Toti  aim  your  elnb  a^  aoy  oived  oa  ntnh, 

Ittal  by  the  iiim/le  Kootdeat  of  birth 

Too  utigiit  hdT*  bees  hi^h  priest  to  Mamb>Jambo.— flood* 

Waubbn-Bulkblxt. 

[1147.]  Ultima  Thule.— This  is  often  met  wi^  in 
the  present  day,  either  in  reports  of  speeches  or  works 
of  fiction.  I  have  a  vague  notion  of  its  meaning,  but 
cannot  find,  in  any  book  of  reference,  what  it  really 
is.  I  guess  there  are  many  like  myself,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  know  definitely  where  the  term  originated, 
and  exactly  what  meaning  it  conveys. 

J.  TBXPE9T. 

[1148.]    Thb  History  of  MACCLSSFiSLD.^Gan  any 
of  your  Macclesfield  readers  tell  me  which  is  the  most 
reliable  history  of  Macclesfield,  and  where  to  be  seen 
or  obtained  ? 
Sutton.  J.  B. 

[1149.]  The  Parish  Chubch  of  Stockport.— I 
hare  heard  that,  during  the  recent  alterations  on  tak- 
ing down  a  cupboard,  a  flight  of  stone  steps  was  dis- 
covered. Is  there  any  truth  in  the  rumour,  and  if  so 
where  would  they  lead  to  ?  Did  they  lead  upwards 
or  downwards?  A  Parishiombr. 

1 
Kaisin'O  a  Thrb  you  J  lit  (Coffin. — ^The  fore- 
though  I  o(  Mrs.  Tuodles,  who  bougiit  a  uofiiu  be'cjiuso 
it  was  so  hMiiiiy  lu  liiive  in  tUn  house,  lias  bt»eii 
completely  ouiduiitf  by  u  West  Virgiuiii  mim  nuniad 
Stone,  who  fur  thirly-Qve  yrars  w.is  eiiga^tfd  in  the 
grand  enterprifto  of  raiding  n  tree  from  which  to 
obtain  the  material  in  wliich  lo  inclose  his  form 
when  it  was  consigned  to  the  tomb,  lie  |>l(uiled 
two  apple  seedi  in  1847  willi  this  end  in  view,  and 
to  his  great  delight  oim  of  Ihem  sprouted  imd  grew. 
He  wnlched  over  it  witu  tender  solicitude,  and  it 
repaid  his  efforts  by  fl«iuri:ihing  iuxur.anily.  It 
became  a  stalely,  substanlml  trou — ma  isured  by  llie 
apple-tree  Stan  iard — a>id  this  yuir  its  owner  came 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
the  fruition  of  hia  hopes',  and  that  a  Urst-class  cofiin 
could  be  made  and  kept  in  his  house  against  the 
day  when  he  should  h»ivo  need  tor  it.  The  apple 
tree  was  cut  down;  its  trunk  iio>«  n  into  shape,  and 
irom  it  sullicient  quantity  of  luniber  \uis  procured 
and  the  coilin  made.  It  wa^  bi ought  in  great  slate 
to  the  ^toue  mansion,  and  was  greatl}' admired  by 
the  owner.  Perhaps  owing  Co  ins  deeire  to  bu  with 
his  bbloved  cotlin,  and  perliaps  irom  otUer  causts, 
Mr.  btone  did  not  wait  long  utter  its  advtnt  before 
it  was  put  to  the  use  for  which  he  had  designed  it 
from  the  bejfinuiuir. 


Saturday,  December  28rd,  1882. 


Christmas  Customs. 
[1150.]  This  is  a  time  of  the  year  replete  with  odd 
sayings  and  still  more  odd  superstitions.  There  is 
scarcely  a  home  in  England,  I  should  imagine,  but 
what  has  due  regard  for  one  or  more  of  these  super- 
stitions or  sayings.  In  this  respect  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  hold  their 
own  with  us,  all  being  remarkably  rich  in  folk>lor«» 
not  only  of  Christmas,  but  of  other  times  and  seasons 
throughout  the  year.  According  to  a  writer  in  a 
northern  contemporary,  in  Ireland  the  burning  of  the 
Yule-candle  is  more  generally  observed  than  in  Eng- 
land, as  may  be  inferred  in  one  of  Gerald  Griffinli 
songs: — 

Tbe  Christmas  light  is  bandog  blight 

la  many  a  villAk®  pane. 
Aod  many  a  e  ttage  rings  fo-nigbt 

With  mttoy  a  meny  atnin. 

There  it  is  blessed  by  Uie  priest,  and  lighted  at  sun* 
set;  the  people  scrupulously  refrain  from  snuffing,  or 
even  touching  it ;  and  none  but  the  impious  would 
afterwards  apply  it  to  profane  use.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Whitbyan  end  of  tbe  Yule-candle  Ss  kept  for 
luck,  and  a  remnant  of  the  Yule-log,  placed  under  the 
bed,  is  expected  to  preserve  the  house  from  fire.  In 
Sweden,  Yule-candle  ends  were  formerly  in  great  re- 
Quest  as  a  remedy  for  chapped  hands,  feet,  and  lips 
also  for  sores  on  the  teats  of  cows.  Dire  misfortune, 
it  was  thought,  would  befall  anyone  who  took  a  light 
from  the  Vule-candle,  or  snuffed  it  out;  and  if  from 
any  other  cause  it  ceased  to  burn,  a  death  in  the 
household  before  another  Christmas  Eve  was  antici- 
pated ;  and  if  such  an  incident  occurred  at  the  altar, 
the  death  ot  a  clergyman  within  the  parish  was  as 
surely  presaged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  beams  of 
the  Yule-candle  blest  all  and  everything  they  shone 
upon  in  the  Swedish  peasant's  home ;  they  preserved 
clothes  from  moths,  and  caused  silver  and  silver  coin 
exposed  to  their  influence  on  the  supper  table  to 
prove  fortunate  and  Increase.  It  was  not  lit  till  after 
supper,  and  was  then  allowed  to  burn  till  dawn ;  at 
the  exact  time  of  the  Nativity  its  flame  divided  into 
two,  and  moreover,  all  water  became  wine,  and  the 
cattle  in  every  stall  fell  down  incontinently  upon  their 
kneos.  A  man  had  once  the  audacity  to  taste  the 
wine,  but  was  instantaneously  stricken  with  blind- 
ness, and  remained  blind  all  the  rest  of  his  day^  We 
well  remember  the  day  when  elderly  cottage  dames 
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used  to  keep  the  charred  remnant  of  one  year's  Yule 

log  to  kindle  that  of  the  next ;  and  there  are  probably 

those  amongst  us  who  still  continue  the  practice,  for, 

as  Horrick  sings : — 

Whan  it  ia  ntk'ely  krpt,  the  flonA 
Gin  do  '-o  miaobLef  thoia. 

At  fiayoux,  when  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  it  is 
held,  in  a  double  sense,  to  guard  the  house  against 
thunder ;  and  in  other  parts  of  France,  if  kept  burn- 
ing from  Christmas  Ere  till  Epiphany,  it  not  only 
insures  a  house  from  fire  and  thunder,  but  if  laid 
under  a  bed,  or  in  other  convenient  place,  secures  the 
inmates  from  kibes  during  the  winter ;  cures  ailments 
of  domestic  cattle;  secures  safe  delivery  of  calving 
cows,  by  steeping  a  fragment  of  it  in  their  drink ;  anp 
by  strewing  its  ashes  over  the  fields,  prevents  smut  in 
com.  It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  the  French 
peasants  may  have  lost  faitli  in  the  virtues  of  the 
Yule-log  since  one  of  their  priests,  as  recorded  in 
«*  Notes  and  Queries,"  denounced  these  and  other 
superstitious  beliefs.  In  the  south  of  Sweden,  the 
ashes  of  the  hearth-fire,  left  undisturbed  during 
Christmas  Day,  used  early  on  the  following  morning 
to  be  riddled  over  the  backs  of  the  cattle,  in  expecta- 
tion of  similar  good  results.  When  tlie  Yule-log  has 
been  placed  upon  the  fire,  and  has  begun  to  diffuse 
its  cheerful  warmth  and  light  over  the  room  and  upon 
the  ruddy  cheeks  of  the  village  children,  they  soon 
begin  to  sing  for  their  supper,  which  on  Christmas 
Eve  consists  of  framenty,  an  English  dish 
peculiar  to  Christmas,  and  not  partaken 
of  at  any  other  time.  It  is  prepared  before, 
hand  by  heating  grains  of  wheat,  when  moistened, 
in  a  linen  bag,  to  separate  the  coarser  bran  ;  it  is  then 
creed— that  is,  mixed  with  water  and  stewed  slowly 
in  the  oven  till  the  grain  swells  without  bursting, 
and  a  mass  is  formed  sufficiently  consistent  and 
gelatinous  to  retain,  after  cooling,  its  form  when 
slipped  from  the  basin  or  mould  into  which  it  may 
have  been  poured.  4  portion  of  this,  as  required,  is 
boiled  in  milk  thickened  with  a  little  flour;  then, 
being  transferred  to  the  children's  mugs  and  basin? 
and  sweetened  with  treacle,  it  quickly  disappears 
Tq  acquire  the  means  of  enjoying  this  Cliristmns 
dainty,  it  is  an  old  custom  in  country  places  for  the 
poorer  classes  to  beg  wheat  of  the  farmers  on  St. 
Thomas's  Day ;  and  though  the  practice  is  now  on 
the  decline,  you  might  some  years  since  have  seen  a 
group  of  20  or  30  women  and  children  going  about 
among  tlie  farms  with  bags  to  receive  their  "  St 
Thomas,"  as  the  dole  is  cxpresFed  by  some.    Some 


old-fashioned  farmers  used  to  have  a  considerable 
heap  of  wheat  in  readiness  for  the  occasion,  from 
which  they  measured  out  a  pint  for  every  woman, 
and  a  gill  for  each  child  who  applied.  Many  people, 
including  even  a  few  elderly  or  middle-aged  ladies 
of  good  education,  are  not  rid  of  the  superstition 
about  letting  in  Christmas  with  a  dark-haired  man ; 
being  apprehensive  that  death  or  oUier  misfortune 
would  follow  the  footsteps  of  a  woman,  or  a  red-haired 
man,  should  either  be  the  first  person  to  enter  the 
house  on  Christmas  Day.  This  superstition  is  also 
connected  with  New  Year's  Day,  and  the  objection  to 
red  hair  is  very  commonly  extended  to  light  hair  ia 
general.  Why  woman,  the  presiding  genius  of  a 
house,  the  dispenser  of  sunny  smiles,  bread,  butter 
and  all  manner  of  blessings,  should  exert  so  sinister  an 
influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  household,  seems 
an  inexplicable  mystery.  Though  the  Jew,  in  his 
daily  prayer,  thanks  God  he  was  not  born  a  woman, 
and  the  Mahometan  grudgingly  admits  her  to  Para* 
dise,>and  the  boorish  Russian  proverbially  declares 
she  has  only  the  tenth  part  of  a  soul ;  yet  our  northern 
ancestors,  Germanic  and  Scandinavian,  ever  held 
women  in  honour  and  esteem — as  Tacitus  and  ancient 
Icelandic  chroniclers  record.  If  woman  was  the  first 
to  sin  and  bring  "  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our 
woe,"  she  also  brought  life  and  light,  on  the  very  day 
which  Christmas  is  set  apart  to  commemorate.  The 
objection  to  red  hair  is  perhaps  less  difficult  to  ac- 
count for.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  Danish 
nvadors  of  England  were  a  red-headed  people,  and 
some  have  associated  those  intruders  with  the  pre- 
judice against  a  first  visitor  with  ruddy  locks.  But 
the  Anglo-Saxons  themselves  were  a  light,  and  doubt- 
less partially,  red-haired  race;  while  the  siniste^ 
character  attached  to  red-hair  is  prevalent  among  the 
Danes  themselves,  though  not  in  connection  with  any 
Christmas  custom  like  our  own.  They  have  an  adage 
which  says,  "Take  counsel  of  a  red-bearded  man 
more  evil  than  good ;"  or,  as  another  version  of  it  may 
be  rendered: — 

Take  the  adTiee  ct  a  red-bearded  mao, 
Tbao  haataa  from  him  aa  faat  aa  yoa  can. 

More  usually  the  superstition  under  consideration"  is 
attributed  to  the  widely  diffused  notion  that  Judas 
had  red  hair.  But  this  notion,  as  remarked  by  KeUy, 
rests  merely  on  German  legend ;  red  hair  not  deriving 
its  ill  repute  from  Judas,  but  being  assigned  to  him 
because  of  the  ill-repute  it  had  already  acquired.  Pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  rod  was  an 
honoured  and  even  sacred  colour,  the  symbol  of  fire 
and  the  sun — objects  of  worship  among  the  Goths  and 
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most  other  racos  of  man.      Indra  and  Agni,  sun-gods 
at  the  dawn  of  the  Ay  ran  race,  had  red  or  golden  hair. 
Thor's  ample  bc:ird  was  red,  symbolising  the  light- 
nins^*s  flash.     Olaus  Magnus  relates  that  the  northern 
people  conducted  religious  i-ites  and  offered  prayers 
before  a  piece  of  red  cloth  suspended  upon  a  spear. 
Now, as  the  gods  of  one  age,  when  dethroned,  became 
the   demons  of   the   next,   so    their  distinguishing 
characteristics,  and  the  symbols  of  their  worship  be- 
came degraded,  notwithstanding  that  many  traces  of 
the  old  faith  may  retain  a  lurking  vitality  or  become 
incorporated  in  the   new  worship.      Thus,  the  Ger- 
mans  say,   "Kedbeard,   devil-steered;"    in  Sweden 
Thoi's  glowing    appendage  has  passed  to  the  Arch 
Fiend  ;  and  not  only  is  red  hair  genei'ally  supposed  to 
indicAate  a  hot  and  imperious  temper,  which  was  one 
atrribute  of  the  grand  old  thunder-god,  but  has  been 
given  to  the  vile  Judas,  and  become  the  tokcn^of  a  dis- 
sembler.     *'  His   very   hair   is    of    the    dissembling 
colour,"  says  Rosalind  of  Orlando  her  lover,  in  a  fit  of 
love-sick  impatience,  because  the  young  man  had  not 
kept  his  promise  to  meet  her  at  an  appointed  time. 
Nor  is  the  ominous  character  of  red  hair  restricted  to 
the  morning  of  Christmas  Day  or  of  the  Now  Year;  in 
Ireland,  at  least,  it  is  extremely  unlucky  at  any  time, 
when  starting  on  a  journey,  to  meet  a  rod-hairod  girl; 
and  we  have  heard  of  an  honest  Yorkbhlreman  who 
was  quite  angry  and  discomposed  because  a  girl  with 
*•  caiTOty  "  locks  had  brought  a  message   on  Twelfth 
D.iy  to  his  house.      He  had  as  lief  have  seen  the  Old 
Lid   OS   her.      Middleton,  the  old    dramatist,  puts* 
•*  Three  ouncvjs  of  the  red-haired  wench,"  along  with 
juice  of  toade,  oil  of  adder,  and  other  delectable  in- 
gredients, into  the  bubbling  cauldron  of  his  witch. 
To  avert  the  risk  of  having  the  thre.^liold  crossed  first 
on  Christmxs  or  New  Year's  Day  by  a  woman    or   ill 
omened  man,  wo  have  known  prudent  and  experienced 
dames  bespeak,  on  tlie  previous  evening,  the  early  at- 
tendance of  a  neighbour,  or  even  of  his  little  boj'.      It 
is  also  considered  important    that    someone    should 
have  entered  the  liouse,  and  brought  with  them  some- 
thing into  it— if  merely  a  green  leaf — before  any  in- 
mate leaves  it,  or  takes  anything  out.     Several  of  the 
villagers  annually  pocket  a  few  shillings  from  tho?e 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  immunity  of  such   an 
early  visit;    thsy   take  with  them  to  each  house  a 
sprig  of  holly  or  similar  trifling  gift,  and  besides  the 
money,  are  treat(»d  to  spice-cake,  cheese,  and  ale.      To 
give  a  light  out  of  the  house,  to  take  away  the  ashes, 
or  to  burn  any  green  leaf  or  twig  during  the  Christ- 
mis  season,  is  also  regarded  as  a  certain  means  of  in- 
curring ill-lack;    and  many  of    our  villagers    will 


neither  lend  nor  borrow ;   give  a  light,  nor  take  tha 

ashes  out  of  the  grate  at  any  time  between  Christmas 

Eve  and    the   completion   of  old    Christmas  Day. 

Several  of  the  superstitious  practices  observed  by  us 

on  Christmas  Day  are  also  by  some  either  I'opoated,  or 

observed  only,  on  New  Year's  Day ;    to  which,  indeed^ 

they  are  more  generally    appropriated,  and    mor& 

properly  belong.      For  instance,  the  custom  of   not 

taking  anything  out  of  the  house  before  somethiog- 

has  been  brought  in  pertains  about  Lincoln  to  the 

first  day  of  the  year,  and  is  expressed  in  the  foUowing^ 

rhyme : — 

T^ktt  oat,  thttR  ti^e  in, 
B:»d  look  will  te({ia ; 
Take  in.  th-n  take  oat, 
Oood  Inok  comes  aboat. 

This  superstition  is  well  elucidated  by  a  corresponding- 
one  which  prevails  among  the  Swedes,  who  say  that 
whatever  work  or  occupation  a  man  is  engaged  in  ox^ 
New  Year's  Day  will  rule  his  destiny  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  ;  if  he  gives  or  pays,  giving  and  paying  will 
predominate ;  but  if  he  receives,  gifts  and  money  will 
continue  freely  to  flow;  if  annoyed  on  this  day  he 
will  suffer  annoyances  all  through  the  year.  Of  simi- 
lar import  is  our  Cheshire  saying,  that  it  is  unlucky  to 
refuse  a  miacopie;  and,  also,  that  for  every  house  a^ 
which  you  partake  of  Cliristmas  cake,  you  ensure  a 
happy  month.  £o. 

Jack  Hauqhton,  a  Stockpobt  Worthy. 
ril5l.]  In  my  youth,  say  40  years  ago,  their  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canal-street,  Stockport,  one 
John  Haughton,  who  was  widely  and  generally 
designated  Jack  Haughton,  and  whose  peculiarities 
deserve  a  place  in  your  Notes  and  Queries.  A  shoe- 
maker by  tr&de,  and  somewhat  of  a  happy-go-lucky 
disposition,  ho  was  widely  known,  and  a  great 
favourite  witli  many  persons.  He  mixed  a  good 
deal  with  racing  matters,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to 
his  shi'ewdness  and  originality  that  he  obtained  en- 
trance into  circles  of  society  much  above  his  grade  of 
life.  lie  was  an  important .  witness,  if  not  the  only 
one  produced,  which  disqualified  one  of  the  horses  of 
Mr  Houldsworth,  the  eminent  spinner  of  Manchester. 

*  He  became  a  great  favourite  in  racing  circles,  and  was 

*  gencr.ally  present  at  the  race  dinners,  when  the  elite  of 
the  couiity  wore  predominant.  The  way  he  gained 
this  privilege  was  owing  to  his  action  in  respect  to 
the  disqualification  of  Mr  Houldsworth's  horse.  He 
knew  the  exact  particulars  of  its  birth,  and  that  it  had 
been,  by  a  miscalculation,  foaled  at  the  Nelfon  Inn, 
Stockport,  instead  of  the  George  Hotel,  or  visa  versa, 
the  one  in  Cheshire  and  the  other  in  Lancashire.  The 
horse  had  won,  that  Jack  was  in  possession  of  the 
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important  secret  which  would  disqualify  the  horse  and 
restore  to  the  heavy  losera  the  money  Mr  Houldsworth 
had  won,  the  races  were  over,  and  the  dinner  was  to 
f<^w.  Jack  purchased  a  ticket  and  presented  him- 
self at  the  door,  but  his  rough  appearance  caused 
some  demur  to  his  entrance.  Ha  was,  however,  ulti* 
mately  admitted,  and  after  dinner,  presumably  prior 
to  his  stating  what  he  knew  respecting  the  horse,  he 
asked  leave  of  the  chairman  to  propose  a  toast.  The 
peculiarity  of  his  speech  and  dress  caused  the  thing 
to  be  regarded  as  a  joke,  and  on  receiving  permission 
he  gave  the  following  toast : — 

ICAy  Mr  Addnrorf h  B.it  Ime  bj  hU  bona 
The  money  he  mede-bgr  kl^  anile 

Is  anything  further  known  of  Jack.    When  did  he 

die,  and  where  is  he  buried  P  W.  B. 

Old  Ghxsribb  Ballads. 
(No.  KMfi.) 
[1162.]     The  following  are  the  words  of  an  old 
ballad  well-known  in  this  and  adjoining  county  early 
in  the  present  century : — 

Tbwe  WM  one  Joasthui  Jamper,  ite  the  trath  Tm  goiag  to  tell, 

ily: 
He  need  to  Bcll  hie  milk  luJf  mixed,  with  water  from  the  welL 

elr; 
He  alflO  eold  hie  batter,  fooiteeo  oonoes  (o  the  poond,  lir ; 
Bnt  hfi  had  it  t«ken  fiom  him  in  Maooheeter  town,  elr. 
Thte  e^d  old  Jcmathan  Jumper,  was  a  eauxing  man,  dr, 
I  need  to  meet  him  in  U&e  morning  eariTiog  oft  hie  oane,  eir. 

To  the  market  he  then  went,  and  in  a  boat  did  aail.  air, 
And  in  ihia  boat,  there  wae  a  man,  told  Jomper  a  floe  tale,  air. 
He  aaii,  **  Ton  are  the  man  [  know,  deoy  It  not,  *tw  •■  yon,  eir, 
That  had  twenty  ponnda  of  batter  ta<>n  from  yon,  it  ie  tm  i.  ilr, 
For  aellii  R  ehort  of  weight,  <^  f  what  a  homing  ehame,  eir," 
Baya  he,  **  Ton  are  the  man  I  loaew,  and  Jomper  ia  your  namek 
elr" 

aye  Jnn^r,  **rQ  bet  thee  a  guinea,  for  Fto  net  agnlnea  on 


That  1  had  never  twenty  fonnde  of  batter  taken  from  me," 
**  Done,**  eaid  the  man,  and  dawn  he  Liid  hie  money  on  the  maXl, 

■ir. 
Now  the  wager  laid,  old  Jomper  eaid,  *'  Joet  lot  me  teQ  my  tale* 

elr," 
"U  my  batter  had  been  p.>ande,  th^y  ne'er  woold  ha?e  bean 


Bal  as  tfaej  ware  hoi  twenly  lompe,  good  man,  yoa  ave  nd^ 
taken." 

The  man.  then  in  a  paetion  ilew,  it  pat  him  to  the  etomp,  dr. 
Be  growrd  and  gromhled  Hke  a  loo,  at  poor  old  Jonathan 
lami 


The  loobihg  of  hie  money  pot  him  hi  a  mighty  eplntter ; 

To  tbiiik  that  he'd  Joet  aerved  to  pay  old  Jamper  for  hie  batter. 

Well  done,  old  Jonathan  Jamper,  kt  the  world  eaywbatthay 

ean,  air, 
Then  art  aa  canning  an  old  rogae,  as  over  eheated  nun,  air. 

Who  was  this  Jonathan  Jumper,  was  he  a  real  or  only 
an  an  imaginary  personage  ?       A  STOcxpoBTomAV. 

Ultima  Txuib. 
No.  1147.) 
[1153.]    Ultima  Thule  refers  to  the  extremity  of  the 


world ;  the  most  northern  point  knewn  to  the  ancient 
Romans.  Pliny  and  others  say  it  is  Iceland ;  Camden 
says  it  is  Shetland.  It  is  the  Gothic  tiule  (*'  the  most 
remote  land  ")• 

TiU  aarriat  Ultima  Tbnle 

—  Ybgil,  Georgia  i-W*. 

Wajuudt-Bulkixst. 


[1154.]  UlUma  Thule,  Lat.  Vergil.  « At  dinner 
parties  I  always  dread  the  Ultima  Thule  of  hostesses 
elbows,  good  places  for  cutting  turkeys,  but  bad  for 
cutting  jokes."  *' Thule"  was  the  most  remote 
island  in  the  northern  parts  either  known  to  the 
Bomans,  or  even  described  by  the  poets,  hence  the 
epithet  ultima,  as  applied  to  it.  Oamden  takes  it  to 
be  Zetland  (Shetland),  still  called  by  seaman  tliy- 
leaseL  Ultima  Thule  ie  put  for  the  extremity  of  the 
earth.  In  the  above  quotation  it,  of  course,  meaaa 
the  exttomity  or  very  end  of  the  dixung-table.  The 
pseudo^gentleman,  or  mocking-gentleman,  is,  in 
appearance  and  manner  the  caricature  of  a  fop,  and 
may  very  properly  be  designated  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
extravagant  frippery.  O.  P.  (Cheadle.) 

Bills. 

.     (Noe.  1068. 1076, 1086, 1103, 1190.) 

[1155.]  Archseologists   daim   for   chureh    bells   a 

certain  value  in  regard  to  the  inscriptions  which  th^ 

nearly  always  bear,  and  which  serve  as  so  many  guide 

posts  directing  to  facts  in  the  long  ago.    The  earliest 

known  dated  bell  is  at  Pribourg,  bearing  the  year 

1258.    The  oldest  in  England  is  supposed  to  be  at 

Duncton,  in  Sussex,  dated  1319,  although  a  writer  in 

the  current  number  of  **■  Notes  and  Queries"  states  that 

he  has  in  his  possession  a  rubbing  of  a  bell  at  Keswick 

Town  Hall  that  he  had  often  heard  about,  and  which 

is  as  follows :  *<  aO.HJ).,  1001."      He  gives  it  as  hit 

candid  opinion  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  matter, 

inasmuch  as  the  lettering  and  figures  are  distinctly  of 

17th  century  character.      The  writer  hazards  a  guess 

that  1001  should  read  1001  or  1661,  otherwise  this  may 

safely  be  put  down  as  the  earliest  known  dated  belL 

The  inscriptions  on  beUs  in  the  days  when   sainti 

patronised  them  were  mostly  in  Latin.     Occasionally 

some  of  the  more  peculiar  of  these  were  expressed  in 

English.^— 

Somefimee  Joy,  anmetlaea  eocxow, 
Uarriage  to-di^.  deaUi  to-monow. 

One  inscription  bids  us  to  *'  embrace  trew  musick.* 

Sometimes  a  kind  of  moral  aphorism  is  attempted 

with  more  or  less  success : 

Ifankind.  like  na,  ten  ofl  art  fDoad 
Pneeceeed  of  naaghs  bat  empty  aooad. 
When  baokw«rd  rnog,  I  tell  f  if  An, 
Think  how  the  wurld  ahall  thai  extdnk 
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Some  record  the  financial  virtues  of  the  persons  who 
supplied  the  money  for  casting  the  bell : 

Fm  glt«Q  here  to  mehe  e  peel, 

And  aeaod  tho  pieiee  of  luury  Neele. 

All  je  who  heer  my  eol-  mn  ■  «nd 
Thknk  Ledj  Hoptott'e  h  .ndTed  p  and. 

The  following  are  examples  of  a  more  or  less  childish 
class,  marvels  to  find  perpetuated  in  hard  metal : 

I  em  the  flret,  elthongh  but  lauU, 
I  will  be  he«ri  above  y  oa  eU. 

I  ling  to  eennone  with  e  loety  boom 

Thet  ell  mty  co  ne,  end  none  mey  etay  ei  home. 

Pail  en  breTe  boye,  I  am  metal  to  the  baekbooe. 
rii  be  hanged  before  Til  eraok. 

The  letters  of  the  inscriptions  are  not,  as  some  may 
suppose,  cut  or  engraved  on  the  metal  by  hand,  but 
are  cast  with  the  bell.  What  can  be  done  in  this  way 
by  that  strange  people,  the  Chinese,  may  be  seen  at 
the  British  Museum.  We  might  search  long  indeed  to 
find  an  English  bell  ornamented  equal  to  the  Chinese 
bell  there  exhibited.  Wabbsn-Buulkley. 

Stockpobt  Voluntbxbs. 

(Me.  118.  186.  304,  1079,  1106.) 

[1156.1  I  bave  perusod  with  much  intoredt  your 
various  articles  in  "Notes  and  Queries"  relating  to 
this  patriotic  band  of  defenders.  With  your  per- 
mission I  will  supplement  it  with  an  extract  I  made 
some  years  ago  relating  to  them.  It  is  in  the  shape  ef 
a  letter  wiilten  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Bellott,  of  Leamington, 
and  late  of  Stockport,  to  a  Manchester  eontemporary, 
in  which  he  says:  ^I  may  add  to  your  interesting 
record  of  the  volunteers  of  Lancasliire  and  Cheshire 
that  I  have  in  my  possession  the  commission,  signed 
by  Hi«  Majesty  George  III.,  of  my  late  uncle,  Joseph 
Bellott,  as  surgeon  to  the  Stockport  Corps  of  Volun- 
teers, commanded  by  Major  Holland  Watson.  '  Given 
at  our  Court  of  St.  James,  the  third  day  of  June, 
1795.'  I  have  also  the  commission  addressed  to 
'Joseph  Bellott,  gentleman,  to  commission  you,  the 
said  Joseph  Bellott,  gentleman,  to  be  surgeon  to  the 
Stockport  Regiment  of  Local  Militia,  raised,  or  to  be 
raised,  within  the  said  County  Palatine  of  Chester. 
Dated  24th  day  of  September,  1808.'  Signed, « Stam- 
ford and  Warrington.'  The  Robert  Wagstaffe  Killer, 
appointed  surgeon  6th  September,  1803,  to  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Volunteers,  was  a  distinguished 
surgeon,  one  of  the  honorary  visiting  and  operating 
surgeons  to  tlie  Manchester  Infirmary.  The  officers 
of  his  regiment  presented  him  with  a  very  handsome 
silver  cup,  with  an  inscription,  now  in  the  possession 
of  his  nephew,  John  Egerton  Killer,  Esq.,  Knaresboro'. 


I  have  portraits  of  Robert  Wagstaife  Killer  and 
Joseph  Bellott,  my  unde.  The  latter  was  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  passed  for  surgeon's  mate  (now  called  assistant 
surgeon)  5th  Februaiy,  1789,  appointed  to  H.M.3. 
Pegasus  9th  February,  1789,  passed  for  full  suigean 
Srd  June,  1790.  I  have  the  original  warrant  on  com- 
mission.   Signed, '  Rear-Admiral  Nelson.' " 

An  Old  Resident. 

Park  Chapel. 
(No*.  W7. 1»18.) 

[1157.1  The  following  interesting  account  of  this 
chapel  appeared  in  one  of  our  local  prints  some  years 
ago.  It  was  a  statement  made  by  the  Rev.  Humphrey 
Jutsum :— "  In  1807  the  Park  Chapel  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  £1920.  During  the  19  years  of  its  existence  it 
was  really  never  universally  liked;  a  host  of  local 
passions  and  prejudices  rose  in  arms  to  oppose  it.  Its 
site,  too,  was  very  ineligible,  and  its  dimensions  too 
small.  The  trustees  endeavoured  to  procure  ground 
for  its  enlargement,  but  not  a  foot  of  land  adjoining 
could  be  purchased.  The  trustees,  encouraged  by  an 
overflowing  congregation,  resolved  to  erect  a  new 
one,  but  here  also  Uiey  met  with  a  disappointment. 
The  last  service  in  the  Park  Chapel  was  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  George  Robinson,  one  of  the  circuit  ministers, 
who,  in  1876,  resided  in  Cheltenham,  and  was  then 
veiy  old  and  feeble.  The  removal  from  Park  Chapel 
cauised  the  brother  ef  the  venerable  chairman  to  write 
the  following  epigram  on  seeing  it  converted  into  a 
com-miU : 

A  oertein  saint  the  o  her  dey. 

As  through  the  perk  hi  t  K»k  his  way, 

Stood  B'lddenly  etosk  etUl ; 
He  searot.iT  eoad  helieve  iiU  eyee, 
No  prayer  or  \  nise  did  there  avlee. 

The  eoapel  was  a  mill ! 
Good  eom  wcnt  la,  bad  fl  >ur  oame  oat, 
And  roaoes  in  gra*n  I'ood  thick  aboot, 

To  taints  a  sad  r.'verse ; 
He  mailed  awhile,  bis  he^d  he  ah  •ok, 
Thooght  on  the  19th  or  Pt.  Lak**, 

And  ni:Ae  an>l  fortieth  Ter^  e— 
"  Uy  howt)  Is  the  house  of  prayer,  but  ye  h%ve  made  it  a  den 
of  thieves." 


SShrUDENT. 


^uerieis. 


[1158.]  Pabish  Clbbks  of  Stocilport.— Turning 
ever  some  old  papers  the  other  day,  I  found  a  memo- 
randum containing  a  list  of  the  parish  clerks  of  Stock- 
port during  the  present  century.  James  Clarkson, 
prior  to  1800.  John  Wood,  appointed  1800.  J.  Lowry, 
1828.  James  Wild,  1887.  W.  Dean,  1868.  T.  J,  Taylor, 
1880.  Can  any  of  yo*ir  readers  supply  a  list  ef  the 
earlier  clerks  ?  J>  Snciis,  Cheadle. 
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[1159.]  Stoppbbt  Law.— Some  time  ago  I  heard  a 

man  give  expression  to  the  following  words : — 

Sloppett  liw — 
No  ttokna,  do  draw. 

Can  any  reader  of  "  Notes  and  Queries"  give  me  the 
origin  of  the  saying  ?  Ssbabd. 


'  tiLBBPiNO  WITH  Onb  Eyb  Opbn. — Fifty  years  ago, 
it  is  reUled,  when  CHlifoniia  was  under  the  doiniaioa 
of  Spain,  a  one-eyed  commandant  ruled  at  San 
FranciKco,  who  was  the  terror  of  all  the  Indians  in 
the  yicinity.  A  Yankee  skipper  travelling  that 
wuy  induced  the  Spaniard  to  purchase  of  him  one 
of  the  then  newly -invented  glass  eyes,  and,  to  Iha 
fear  and  ^u^pl'ise  of  the  Hed-skin^,  the  commandant 
suddenly  iippeareJ  with  two  eyes.  This  was  too 
Btuoh  for  the  **  brares,**  so  one  of  their  number 
was  depuied  to  assfissinate  the  senor.  He  mtinaged 
to  gain  access  to  his  chnmber,  but  on  approaching 
the  couch,  was  terrified  to  find  the  commandant 
sleeping  with  one  eye  dosed  and  the  other  wide 
open.  The  amazed  Indian  gave  an  unearthly  yell, 
and  threw  himself  headlong  from  the  window. 

Snaxbs  and  Tubtlxs. — Of  all  strange  habits  in 
snakes,  none  equals  that  observed  in  the  blowing 
adder.  One  afternoon  returning  to  camp  I  came 
upon  a  box  turtle  trailing  along  one  of  these  snakes, 
which  had  a  firm  hold  upon  the  turtle's  left  hind 
foot.  The  turtle  was  unable  to  free  itself  of  its 
tormentor,  as  its  hold  was  quite  secare ;  so  persis- 
tently was  it  maintained  that  I  lifted  the  turtle  by 
grasping  the  body  of  the  snake.  Considerable  force 
was  required  to  separate  them.  The  snake  was 
about  twenty  inches  long,  the  turtle  eight  inches. 
The  foot  was  bleached  and  blood  was  still  flowing; 
none  had  apparently  escaped  from  the  mouth  of  the 
snake.  Two  toes  were  missing,  having  been  di- 
gested from  tbe  root.  The  entire  foot  appeared  as 
though  it  had  been  subjected  to  a  continued 
maceration  within  the  mouth  of  the  snake. 

Slbbpino  inCuuuch. — There  are  sleepy  hearers, 
ind  there  are  sleepy  preachers.  A  dull  hearer  is 
scarcely  to  be  blamed  if  he  is  made  so  by  a  duU 
preaoher,  who  ought  first  to  wake  himself  up,  and 
then  he  won't  have  to  complain  of  a  drowsy  congre- 
gation. If  the  minister  below  had  put  as  muoh 
spice  into  his  sermon  as  he  did  into  his  rebuke, 
there  would  hHve  been  no  necessity  for  the  repri- 
maad.  A  Scotch  minister  one  Sunday  observed 
many  of  the  congregation  nodding  and  asleep.  Ue 
resolved  to  wake  them  and  took  his  measures  accor- 
dingly. AJB  he  went  on  in  his  discourse  he  used  the 
word  ''hyperbolical*'  and  then  made  a  dead  pause, 
after  which  he  said  :  **  Now,  my  friends,  some  of 
you  may  not  understand  this  word  hyperbolimil.  X 
will  explnin  it.  Supposing  I  should  say  thai  this 
(congregation  were  all  asleep  at  tiie  present  moment, 
I  would  be  speaking  h^  perbolically,  because"— 
here  he  looked  aiwuud — **  I  dou*t  beliovethat  more 
than  one-half  of  you  are  asleep."  Before  he  had 
finished  his   spicy   reprimand  tney  were   all  wide 


Saturday,  Deoembeb  30th,  1882. 


A  Cheshibb  Fabmkb*s  Notes  on  thb  Wbathbb  in 

thb  17th  Cbntubt. 
pLieO.]    The  following  is  a  record  kept  by  one  John 
Byle,  High  Greave,  Northdnden,  relating  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  the  crops,  prices  of  wheat,  oats,  &c., 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century : — 

An  account  how  oome  was  sould  at  Stockport 
market  April  6th,  1649. 

Oats  at  f oure  pounds  tbe  buahell. 

Wheate  at  211 13s  4d  the  bushell. 

Beans  at  211 8s  Od  the  bushell. 

Barley  at  21i  tbe  bushell  or  upward. 

The  4  bushell  of  corne  ooms  to  llli  Is  4d. 
^  A  great  frost  began  1664  Decem :  29th  and  con- 
tinuea   untill    March    14th,  so    that  some  ground 
would  not  plough  and  it  fell  snow  that  March  that 
hindered  plowing  foure  days. 

Two  biazinjg^  Starrs  seene  in  Decembr:  1664, 
another  seene  m  April  and  another  in  Sept :  1665. 

The  great  fire  at  London  Sept.  1, 1666. 

It  was  a  great  drought  that  sumer.  In  this  year 
I  gott  all  the  wheat  shorn  August  the  20th. 

Another  great  drought  the  next  sumer  following, 
1667. 

Harvest  was  so  forward  that  I  led  all  my  wheat 
forth  of  the  millhough  upon  the  21st  of  July  1676. 

A  great  shower  of  rain  laid  the  wheat  in  the  littie 
20  acres  dose  to  the  ground  June  the  25th,  1677. 

Upon  the  dOth  of  January  about  the  year  1662  it 
was  an  exterordinary  great  flood :  I  was  at  Stock- 
port and  Mercy  [Mersey]  water  was  so  high  that  the 
water  came  up  to  the  topp  of  Lanc-Chishire  ($ie  for 
Lancashire)  bridp^e  at  that  on  Lan-Chishire  side,  it 
filled  the  arch  within  about  a  foote  or  half  a  yard  at 
the  most.  I  durst  not  ride  over  the  bridg  at  the 
school  house  because  I  could  see  no  pt  ^part)  of  the 
battlement  of  that  bridge.  The  water  came  up  into 
that  slack  at  the  end  of  the  bowling  green,  that  I 
rode  my  mare  to  tha  knees  in  the  cartway ;  I  mett 
severall  p'sons  that  tould  me  I  could  not  ride  over 
at  the  boar-hole  unless  I  would  swime,  so  I  was  glad 
to  ride  up  the  hillgate  to  gett  forth  ef  the  town: 
and  to  ride  through  Edgley  to  gett  home,  by  mee 
John  Ryle. 

June  the  8th,  1677,  it  rained  all  that  day,  and 
the  next  day  following  for  the  most  part,  Cneadle 
brook  at  the  Smithey  was  so  high  and  continued 
[so]  that  noe  body  could  pass  drye  on  foote  for  the 
space  of  14  houres  at  this  end  of  the  bridge :  I  did 
once  see  the  arch  of  the  bridge  filled  with  water  up 
to  the  topp  that  no  man  could  see  through. 

ffebruary  the  4th  1679  [1679-80]  was  such  a  day 
as  is  seldom  seene :  in  the  mominge  it  was  fair  but 
winday,  towards  noone  the  wind  was  exterordinary 
high  and  tempestuous,  it  lightened  and  thundered, 
it  rained,  healed  [hailed!  and  snowed  and  towards 
evening  it  was  reasonable  calme  and  sunshine. 

Upon  the  first  of  May,  1680,  hathom  was  fair  in 
blossom,  oake  trees  f oare  [fair]  leaved,  pears,  plomba 
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cheries  and  apples  all  knitt  and  upon  the  4th  day  of 
May  I  dressed  a  sheep  of  the  quicks. 

In  the  year  1681  was  an  exterordinary  lonff 
drought  which  continued  from  the  middle  of  Apriu 
till  August  the  14th. 

It  was  so  much  rain  one  night  that  all  the  20  acres 
land  was  covered  w<th  water  but  about  Uie  breadth 
of  a  winnowing  sheete  [this  was]  in  the  winter 
1682. 

In  the  winter  1683  it  was  a  very  hard  frost,  it  did 
freeze  ice  above  half  a  yard  thick  and  the  ground  8 
quarters ;  some  ice  continued  to  the  25  of  March. 

In  the  year  1684  I  gott  the  broad  field  all  shorn  in 
July,  wee  tooke  40  riders  at  one  load,  the  first  year 
after  it  was  marled. 

In  the  year  1685  it  rained  all  day  in  S.  James' 
day  (Julj  25);  we  had  green  pescods  boyled,  wch 
growed  m  Hen :  Ryle  great  long  field  in  the  year 
1685  October  5. 

In  the  year  1685  there'was  oats  sould  at  Stock- 
port market  August  the  28th,  one  bushell  was  sould 
for  2]i  2s,  and  another  bushell  was  sould  for  lU  3s, 
til  ould  oats  and  all  of  a  day. 

1686.  It  was  so  forward  a  spring  that  we  beffan 
to  mow  in  the  greaves  meadow  [i.e.,  the  meadow 
near  the  High  Greaves  where  Mr  Byle  lived]  Jane 
the  15th.  I  sett  an  ash  that  year  wch  did  not 
brerk  forth  leaves  until  Bartholomewtide,  and  it  is 
yet  living.  I  sowed  oats  in  the  2  broad  fields  at 
the  first  of  March,  and  in  the  hallcrofts  and  yards 
Aprill  the  19th  and  all  were  good  oats. 

In  the  year  1686  there  was  a  sack  of  new  oats  to 
be  sould  at  Stockport  July  23rd.  Whitsunday,  Mon- 
day, and  Tuesoay  were  very  could  windea  and 
fitormey  and  much  of  a  whole  weeke  after  and  upon 
the  24th  of  March  it  was  a  snow  4  inches  deep, 
Aery  much  of  it  continued  all  day  and  at  night  it 
did  freest  within  the  house :  I  did  eate  pease  at 
Stockport  June  the  10th '87  and  in  the  year  1687  I 
saw  heal  stones  upon  Cheadle  Heath  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June  which  I  judged  to  be  3  inches  about. 
In  the  years  1686  and  1687  there  was  such  abun- 
dance of  foxgloves  both  those  years  as  seldom  had 
been  seene.  In  the  year  1687  we  led  our  turfs  May 
21. 
1688.  In  the  beginning  of  Aprill  it  snowed  3  nights 
togather.  The  cucco  did  sing  before  hathoms  were 
greene,  it  was  such  a  could  late  spring  that  grass 
was  exterordinary  poore  at  May  day.  It  was  so 
could  a  spring  that  blossoms  continued  upon  apple 
trees  until  June.  And  upon  June  the  second  '88,  it' 
was  a  Slower  towords  Poynton,  Lime,  and  Adling- 
ton  that  raised  Cheadle  brook  in  three  houres  lime 
from  as  small  as  might  bee,  to  ^o  up  to  the  Green- 
hall  midingsted,  and  the  brooke  in  our  f  ould  did  not. 
runn  at  all. 

In  the  year  1688  we  gott  our  wheat  all  but  shorn 
August  tlie  22nd  end  there  was  wheat  growing  the 
last  of  Auipst  in  severaU  places,  there  was  wheat 
and  oats  m  blackshaw,  coults  heay,  and  the  oats 
wbro.sliorne  before  the  wheat.  Some  of  the  wheat 
Was  growing  Sep.  7. 

1689.  March  the  26  it  snowed  that  night,  a  good 
part  of  the  next  day  and  ni^ht  so  that  upon  the  28 
day  it  was  5  or  6  inches  thick  upon  the  levell,  but 


all  gone  before  night  and  was  almost  as  much  the 
night  after.  The  weather  was  so  wet  that  we  sowed 
noe  oats  untill  the  8th  of  Aprill,  the  great  20  acres 
was  not  dry  enough  till  then.  Upon  the  18th  day 
of  Apnll  I  was  in  Sale  where  I  saw  two  plowes 
plowing,  it  rained  abundance  that  night.  Mr 
niomas  Tatton  had  4  acres  to  plough  in  the  new 
heay  at  Peele  for  oats  Aprill  the  27th.  About  the 
middle  of  May  it  was  3  or  4  very  hott  da;^  and 
upon  the  19th  day,  which  was  Whitsunday,  in  the 
'  morning  it  was  snow  and  heale  towards  noon  and 
very  could,  and  upon  Monday  tiie  20th  day  it  was 
snow  and  such  a  heale  storm  about  one  of  tiie  dock 
that  in  some  places  it  was  to  be  seen  late  in  the 
evening  and  not  consumed ;  upon  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  morning  it  was  sudi  frost  that  there  was 
ice.  Ed. 

Curious  Epitaphs. 

[1161.]  The  following  are  either  remarkable  for 
their  beauty,  peculiarity,  or  the  enshrining  of  some 
interesting  facts.  The  scrap  of  poetry  below  is  found 
on  a  gravestone  in  the  churchyard  of  Milton,  Kent, 
raised  in  memory  of  a  beautiful  young  girl : — 

A  oreaiura  of  light  was  jast  spuel  froaa  the  dklao, 
To  trjf  on  the  robes  th»t  to  mortals  are  giran, 

Bat  her  delioate  spirit  endured  not  di-iffaife, 
Beooilad,  as  olay  toaobed  it,  aud  flew  baok  to  Heaven. 

In  1759,  when  not  more  than  34  years  of  age,  the 
celebrated  soldier,  James  Wolf,  was  selected  by  the 
**  Great  Commoner "  to  command  the  expedition  to 
Quebec.  Whilst  the  boats  were  quietly  dropping 
down  the  stream  of  St.  Lawrence  with  muffled  oars. 
Wolf,  who  was  in  the  foremost  boat,  to  relieve  momen- 
tary excitement,  recited  to  his  officers  Gray's  '*  Elegy," 
and  the  pathetic  earnestness  with  which  he  announced 
the  line — 

The  pKths  .f  glory  leal  bat  fee  the  grave 
impressed  them  deeply.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
battle,  General  Wolf  received  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the 
wrist,  but  he  did  not  allow  this  to  deter  him  in  the 
least  from  giving  orders.  Wrapping  a  handkerchief 
round  the  wounded  part,  he  took  his  sword  in  his  left 
hand  and  led  his  Grenadiers  against  the  enemy.  As 
he  was  leading  the  way  a  shot  struck  him  in  the  body, 
fle  leaned  on  the  shoulder  of  a  soldier  nearest  to  him, 
and  then  sank  to  the  ground.  In  his  last  agony,  he 
heard  a  Grenadier  officer,  who  knelt  beside  him,  call 
out,  ^  See !  they  run !"  With  a  great  effort  of  expir- 
ing strength,  he  raised  himself  and  enquired  *'Who 
run  ?"  **  The  French,  ar ;  they  give  way  everywhere." 
**  Now  God  be  praised,  I  die  content,"  said  Wolf,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age  breathed  his 
last.  A  premium  was  offered  for  the  best  written 
epitaph  on  this  brave  officer.  Amongst  others  the  fol« 
lowing  was  sent  for  inspection : — 
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He  muohed  wtthoat  (tread  or  lean. 

At  the  head  of  his  b  >Id  QnoMUen  $ 

Aad  what  was  mora  remarkable,  nay,  verj  partlenl<«r. 

He  olimbe  1  ap  roek*  that  were  qnite  perpendicular. 

The  allusion  to  the  "  rocks  that  were  quite  perpendi- 
cular '*  indicates  the  narrow  path,  hidden  by  trees  and 
shrubs  which  ran  tortuously  from  the  beach  up  the 
face  of  the  cliif.  The  agile  Highlanders  went  first, 
followed  by  the  whole  army,  almost  in  single  file,  and 
on  the  5th  September,  1759, 4,800  British  troops  were 
forming  in  line  of  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  famous  outlaw,  immor- 
talised by  Scott,  and  who  waged  an  incessant  war 
against  the  Buke  of  Montrose,  whom  he  considered  to 
be  the  originator  of  his  outlawry. .  Many  af  the  tales 
of  his  daring  exploits  are  familiar  to  us.  Rob  Roy 
died  in  1733,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  lonely  church- 
yard of  Balquhidden,  Scotland.  His  grave  is  marked 
by  a  flat  stone  of  more  than  a  century  old,  on  which 
is  carved  a  fir  tree,  crossed  by  a  sword,  and  supporting 
a  crown,  but  without  any  name.  This  next  tells  how 
John  Ross  met  his  death.  The  fatal  disaster  took 
place  in  Jersey,  and  a  briefer  description  of  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  written : — 

Here  i  s  J  nn  Boas, 
Kioked  by  a  bow. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  **  Music  hath  charms 
to  soothe  the  savage  breast,"  but  the  plaintive  legend 
upon  a  modest  gravestone  in  Vincennes  show  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  that  there  is  seldom  a  rule  with- 
an  out  exception : — 

His  n«i  jhbonr  played  the  oomet. 
Poor  fellow!  We  could  have  greatly  sympathised 
with  his  bereaved  relatives,  even  if  we  had  only 
slightly  known  him,  especially  if  the  musician  was  self- 
taught.  In  the  Cemetery,  Guildford,  on  Mary  Harvey, 
who  died  May  l&th,  1858,  aged  49  :— 

Oensare  not  raah*T; 

Tbcmsh  Natare^a  apt  to  halt. 
No  womaa'a  bo<-a 

Thai  was  vitho  it  a  fxnlt. 

Whoever  concoted  the  foregoing,  had  he  but  taken  his 
own  faults  into  consideration,  would  perhaps  have 

become  conscious  that  there  is  always  ample  room 
for  self-improvement,  as  well  as  for  mutual  for- 
bearance. Here  is  one  on  a  seaman,  who,  it  is  to  behoped, 
spent  a  happy  Christm  is  in  a  better  land.  It  is  in  St 
Michael's,  Liverpool : — 

For  aixty  yetn  he  plonghed  the  sea. 
An  I  lost  hla  life  on  the  M «raey 
Ob  a  Ourlitioa*  Day. 

We    would  now  say  a    word  or  two  about  "The 

bravo  rough  English  Admiral,"  as  he  is  called,  who, 

when  a  lad,  ran  away  from  his  apprenticeship  to  a 

shoemaker  to  brave   the   perils   of   the  *' tempest- 


troubled  ocean."  The  gallant  Sir  doudesley  Shovel 
escaped  them  for  the  third  of  a  century,  yet  they 
overtook  him  at  last,  when  he  had  attained  the 
highest  point  of  a  sailor's  ambition — the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  his  country's  fleet.  In  1705  he  was  united 
with  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  in  the  command  of  the 
expedition  sent  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
to  place  the  Archduke  Charles  on  the  Spanish  throne ; 
and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  capture  of  Barcelona. 
In  1706  he  served  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  on  his 
voyage  home  from  Toulon  his  ship  struck  on  the  rocks 
of  Scilly,  and  he,  with  all  his  crew,  perished.  Out  of 
the  900  men,  not  one  survived  to  relate  the  particulars 
of  the  disaster,  but  it  was  hinted  at  the  time  that  the 
Admiral  and  his  men  indulged  too  freely  in  alcoholic 
beverages,  whilst  congratulating  themselves  on  their 
anticipated  safe  arrival  after  a  dangerous  cruise  on 
the  Mediterranean.  This  painful  circumstance  in- 
spired one  of  the  wits  of  the  day  with  the  following 
epigram,  which  is  found  on  the  tomb  of  Sir  Cloudesley 
at  Rochester.  That  the  reader  may  more  readily 
understand  the  points  contained  in  the  lines,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  apprise  him  that  the  prayers  "  implor- 
ing the  Divine  blessing  on  our  fleets  and  armies,"  had 
only  been  prepared  a  short  time  previous  by  Areh- 
bishop  Tennison,  and  in  them  Heaven  was  styled  *'  the 
rock  of  our  might,"  and  also  that  the  Scilly  rocks  have 
been  often  called  by  sailors  '*The  Bishop  and  his 
Clerks." 

As  Lambeth  prayed,  so  was  the  dire  event. 

£Isa  we  hal  wanted  here  a  monament, 

Ih^t  to  oor  fleet  kind  Heaven  would  be  a  xock, 

Nor  did  kind  Haavea  the  wise  petition  mook  ; 

To  iriiat  the  Met^'polltan  did  pen 

The  BlshoAie  and  his  Clerks  repuel  **  Amen  1" 

Lawbencb  W.  Long. 
Cheadle  Hulme. 

A  NoRTHwiCH  Dbbconijb. 

[1102.]    In  the  year  1602  Darrall  published  a  book 
the  title  of  wMdi  was  **  Survey  of  Certiftin  DiologicaQ 
Discourses,"  wherein  he  mentions  Thomas  Harrison 
of  North  Wych,  Cheshire,  as   being  **  at  this  present 
very  greviously  vexed  by  Sathan,  so  that  he  as  will 
may  be  an  eye-witness  thereof."    Page  54.    In  his  re- 
ply to  the  answer,  page  21-2,  he  says: — **  Concerning 
the  straunge   and  present   affliction  of   the  boy  of 
Northwitch  I  wiU   say  nothing— I  never  saw  him— 
howsoever  you   descant   on   the  matter  after  your 
paltry  manner."  Yet  I  think  it  not  amisd  to  offer  the 
reader  the  judgment  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  in  his 
direction  to  his  parents,  and  of  three  other  commis- 
sioners, for  causes  ecclesiastical,' according  with  him : 
"  First  we  thinke  it  fit  and  doe  i^equire  the  parents  of 
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the  said  childo  that  they  suffer  not  anj  repaire  to  their 
house  to  visite  him,  saving  such  as  are  in  authority 
and  other  persons  of  speciall  regard  and  known  dis- 
cretion, and  to  have  speciall  care  that  the  number  be 
always  very  small.    Further,  having  seene  the  bodily 
affliction  of  the  said  childe,  and  observe  in  sundry 
fits  very  strange  effects  and  operations  either  pro- 
ceeding of  naturall  unknowne  causes  or  some  diaboli- 
cal practice,  we  think  it  convenient  and  fit  for  the 
ease  and  deliverance    of  the  said  childe,  from  his 
grievous  afflictions,  that  prayer  be  made  for  him  pub- 
lickly,  by  the  minister  of   the   parish,  or  any  other 
preacher  repairing  thither,  before  the  congregation, 
so  oft  as  the  same  assembleth.      And  that  certaine 
preachers — namely,  M.  Garrard,  M.  Biassey,  M.Col- 
lier, M.  Harney,  M.  Eaton,  M.  Pearson,  and  M.  Brown- 
hill,  these  onely  and  none  other  to  repaire  unto  the 
said  childe  by  turnes,  as  their  leisures  will  serve,  and 
to  use  their  discretions  by  private  prayer  and  fastings 
for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  afflicted,  withall  re- 
quiring them  to  abstaine  from   aU  solemne  meetings 
because  the  calamitie  is  particular  and  the  authoritie 
of  the  allowing  and  proscribing  such  meetings  resteth 
neither  in  them  nor  in  us,  but  in  our  superiore,  whose 
pleasure  it  is  fit  we  should  expect.   Moreovey  because 
it  is  by  some  held  that  the  childe  is  really  possessed 
of  an  unclean  spirit,  for  that  there  appeareth  to  us 
no  certaintie  nor  yet  any  great   pjobabilitie  thereof, 
wee  think  it  also  convenient,  and  require  the  preachers 
aforesaid  to  forbeare  all  formes  of   exoicif  me,  which 
always  imply  and  pre-suppose   a  reall  and  actuall 
posession.  —  Bichabd    Gbstbiiinsis,    David    Jalb, 
Chancel."     Hereunto  I  will  add  a  few  lines  which  M 
Harvey  aforesaid,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  godli- 
ness, writ  in  his  lifetime  to  a  friend  of  his : — "  Grace 
and  mercie  from  our  only  Savior,  there  is  such  a  Doy 
as  your  report  signifieth,  whose  estate  from  the  be- 
ginning of  February  to  this  present  bath  beene  so 
strange  and  extraordanarie  in  regard  to  his  passions, 
behaviour  and  speeches,  as  I  for  my  part  never  heard 
nor  read  of  the  like.   Few  that  have  seene  the  variety 
of  his  fits,    but   they  thinke  the  divell  bath  the  dis- 
posing of  his  body.      Myselfe  have  divers  times  seene 
him,  and  such  things  in  him  as  are  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed from  any  humane  creature.      The  matter  hath 
affected  our  whole  oountrey.      The  divines  with   us 
generally   hold   that  the  childe  is  really  posessed 
and  so  much  for  him."      This  is  somewhat  curious, 
and  may  be  ranked  amongst  our  Cheshire  wonders. 
Further  and  accurate  and  authentic  information  like 
the  above  would  be  very  interesting.         Stubbnt. 


DiscovsBT  or  Amcisnt  Rblzcs. 
[II88.]    A  little  shrine,  with  statuettes  in  bronze, 
of  Mercury,  Hercules,  Apollo,  .ficulapius,    and  two 
Lares,  and  with  the  bronze  lamp  still  hanging  in  its 
proper  place,  has  been  unearthed  at  Pompeii.     At 
Rome,  a  fragment  of  Egyptian  sculpture— in  basalt — 
has  been  discovered,  together  with  a  polychronwUc 
mosaic,  of  a  scene  connected  with  the  yearly  rise  of 
the  Nile.    At  Paris,  in  the  Quartier  du  Temple,  the 
demolition  of  an  old  house  has  resulted  in  the  dia- 
covery  of  a  pot  of  old  coins,  valued  at   £12,000 ;  of 
wood  carvings  and  fresco  work,  £4000 ;   and   of  a 
leaden  roof  valued  at  £4000  more.     The  greatest  find 
of  all,  however,  has  been  made  at  Poicters,  where  the 
Abbd  de  la  Croix  and  M  Lisch,  Inspecteur  des  Monu- 
ments Historiques,  have  brought  to  light  a  whole 
Gallo-Boman  city,  with  streets,  houses,  and  taverns ; 
a  theatre  with  a  stage  90  metres  wide ;  an  immense 
thermal  establishment  complete  to  its  very  flags ;  a 
temple  measuring  a  120  metres  in  length,  and  with  a 
fagade  70  metres  wide,  and  a  multitude  of  statues  **  de 
meiUeur  style,"  and  of  articles  in  bronze,  and  pottery, 
and  iron.     M.  Lisch  has  recommended  the  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  the  discovery  as  it  stands,  and  the 
Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques  has  decided 
to  support  his  recommendation.  F.  Howabo. 


Replies. 

Ultima     Thulb. 
(Nus.  1147,  IISIM.) 

[1164.]    Thule    is  an  island  in  the  most  northern 

parts  of  the  Grerman  Ocean,  to  whic'i  the  ancients 

give  the  epithet  of  Ultima  (farthest,  remotest).    Some 

suppose  that  it  is  the  island  of  Iceland  or  part  of 

Greenland,  while  others  imagine  it  to  be  the  Shetland 

Isles. 

**  Ao  tncB  naute 
Nomina  soH  oolaot,  Ubi  aektiAft 
Qltim»  Thala." 

Vlzgtl,  a«  vgioa,  lib.  L 

N.  Fauianeb. 

LOAFBB. 
(M(M.  US6, 1185.) 

[1165.]  Webster  gives  the  derivation  of  this  word 
from  the  modem  German  laufer,  one  who  runs,  from 
lauf en  to  Tun,now  used  with  us  in  a" bad  sense  to 
imply  a  man  who  runs  from  place  to  place  to  live  on 
others,  instead  of  on  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry. 
It  may  have  some  connection  with  the  Saxon  klaf,  a 
loaf,  so  that  the  verb  formed  from  the  noun  would 
imply  a  loaf  hunter.  T.  Osbobite,  Edgeley. 
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Gbaoblbt. 
(Noa  ir07, 11S8.) 
[1166.]  The  majority  of  the  idioms  and  words 
peculiar  to  our  Northern  Dialects,  we  owe  to  the 
Saxon  and  Danish  invaders.  The  words  long^  dis- 
carded from  the  polite  English  of  books  and  our  cul- 
tured classes,  and  still  living  on  the  lips  of  the  people, 
such  as  the  word  in  question,  we  may  still  trace  in 
the  sister  tongues,  the  (German  and  Scandinavian. 
In  the  German  of  to-day  we  have  **  fferade  "  meaning 
straight,  even,  just.  What  form  the  word  bore  in  the 
days  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  we  cannot  find.  But  as  it  is 
a  common  accident  of  language  to  lose  many  of  its 
original  meanings  as  it  grows  older,  and  as  the  word 
IB  used  adverbially  in  both  languages,  we  may  be  now 
using  it  in  its  first  vigour,  while  with  the  Grermans  its 
original  meaning  may  have  been  lost,  as  well  as  under- 
going great  modifications  unt'l  it  has  reached  its 
present  form  and  meaning.  Allow  me  to  offer  another 
instance  of  relationship  between  the  Lancashire  dialect 
and  the  German  language.  We  have  ^  haust "  a  cold 
or  cough,  and  hear  the  expression  every  day  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  In  German  we  have  "  Junut "  with 
precisely  the  same  meaning.  I  could  add  many  more 
instances.  In  conclusion,  I  may  say,  I  have  ne^er  yet 
met  with  one  of  our  strong  dialectical  expressions 
that  has  had  its  origin  from  the  Latin.  I  should  be 
happy  to  offer  an  explanation  of  any  other  word  that 
may  puzzle  the  readers  of  Notes  and  Queries. 

T.  OsBOBini,  Edgeley. 

Thick  as  Ikklb  Weavbbs. 

(Ke.  1118.) 
^ [1167.]  "Thick  as  inkle  weavers."  I  see  the  word 
inkle  means  a  slight  fillet  or  tape,  and  thick  in  one 
sense,  means  familiar  and  intimate.  Two  weavers 
working  together,  or  next  each  other  at  the  loom 
probably  talked  and  gossiped  much  one  with  the  other, 
hence  it  became  a  saying.  A.  E.  S.,  Didsbuiy, 

Storm  Chabm. 

(Na  11  li ) 

[1168.]  I  do  not  know  the  storm  (^arm,  but  the  rain 

charm  has  been  often  made  use  of : 

Bain,  imin,  go  away, 
OonM  again  nme  other  day. 
or  this— 

Kain  rain,  go  to  SpaJn— 
Wlu>n  I  brew,  ar  d  when  I  b  ike 
m  semi  yoQ  •  bottle  uf  nine  tad  a  iweek  sake. 

But  when  there  was  no  desire  to  go  out — the  rain  has 

been  thus  invoked — 

Bo,  Triin,  poor  down 

▲od  come  iio  mure  iLto  oar  town. 


In  Berwickshire,  the  rainbow  is  thus  invoked — 

Batnbow.  r  iahow,  h«nd  and  a  hame 
A'  yer  ttairea  axe  dead    bot  ane. 
And  It  Ilea  rlok  at  yan  i^iey  ataae. 
Anf  will  be  dead  ezeyoa  win  hame. 
(^MUig  uwer  the  Dramaw,  and  yon'  the  lea. 
And  down  b    the  »1  Je  of  yonder  se*. 
Ton  -  b%iin  liew  trreeiln*  \i<"  tt  d^e, 
and  I  he  big  I  ear  '<xoop  ia  in  his  e'e. 
Dl Isbry.  A.  E.  S. 

[L169.]  Old  Wobkhousbs. — Prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Acts  which  bound  a  number  of  parishes  into  our 
Union,  and  before  the  days  when  workhouso:<,  as  they 
now  exist  under  that  term,  were  known,  there  were 
places  where  the  poor  were  sent  to.  1  have  heard 
that  there  was  one  on  the  Cheadle-road,  leading  from 
Edgeley,  another  in  Adsweod,  and  one  in  Heaton 
Norris.  Were  there  many  such  in  Stockport,  and 
where  were  they  ?  What  kind  of  work  were  the 
paupers, 'especially  the  old  people,  put  to  ?    Cosmos. 

[1170.]  Th8  Chbistmas  Htmn. — In  your  issue  of 
December  Isr,  in  an  excellent  article  on  Christmas 
singing,  by  Mr  N^orbury,  allusion  is  made  to  Dr  Wain- 
Wright's  truly  "  national  air."  Iq  the  article  referred 
to,  this  tune  is  called  "  Stockport."  How  is  it  to  be 
accounted  for  that  in  the  **  Bristol "  it  is  designated 
**  Yorkshire."  Yorkshiremen,  I  know,  have  rather 
prided  themselves  on  this  fact  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  as  being  an  especial  honour  to  their  own 
county.  Perhaps,  **  Stockportonian  "  or  some  other 
local  musician,  could  throw  light  on  the  matter. 

Wabben-Bulkblet. 

[1171.]  First  Lifb  Guabds.  —  Can  any  reader 
supply  the  information  as  to  whether  the  First  Life 
Guards  took  part  or  not  in  the  Crimean  war  ?    S.  S. 


JTiBB-eiSKiKO. — Ospt.  Sqayofi  of  St.  Jo!»n'h, 
Florida,  recently  gave  to  a  party  of  Northerners  uu 
exhikition  of  fire-fishing  at  midnight.  Four  men 
and  two  women  were  stowed  away  in  a  small  bout, 
whioh  was  propelled  by  means  of  a  pole.  In  the 
bow  of  the  boat  stood  the  captain  with  a  lighted 
lightwood  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  har]^n  or  t'oar- 
pronged  spear  in  the  other.  A  fat  pine  fire  also 
Darned  in  the  bow,  casting  a  brilliant  Ught  on  the 
water.  The  boat  was  pushed  along  in  water  from 
one  to  two  feet  deep,  and  its  occupants  were  able  to 
seethe  smallest  fish  mash  better  than  though  it 
were  midday.  The  glaring  light  seemed  to  blind 
the  fish,  who  lay  motionless  on  the  sand  A  well- 
directed  thrust  with  the  harpoon  would  be  sure  lo 
land  a  fine  fellow  into  the  boat.  Many  interest  ing 
sights  were  seen  on  the  sand  flats,  among  them  nu- 
merous sheepeheads  iaet  asleep  on  their  backs. 
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Satubdat,  Jakuast  7th,  1888. 


^Ig^OtW. 


A  Remabxabli  Cxntbnabt. 

[1172.]  The  quiet,  old-faahioDed  village  of  Mellor, 
on  the  north-east  borders  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire, 
has  recently  been  observing  a  centenary  of  a  very 
unusual  character — that  of  the  pulpit  of  its  ancient 
Parish  Church  having  been  occupied  for  100  years  by 
three  successive  generations  in  one  family.  The 
maternal  grandfatiier  of  the  present  vicar  (whoee 
name  was  Olerenshaw,  and  who  had  previously  been 
curate  at  Pennington,  near  Ulverston ;  Oarstang,  near 
Preston;  and  Bierley,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire),  be- 
gan his  ministry  at  Mellor,  in  1782.  The  three  clergy- 
men here  referred  to  are — the  Rev.  M.  Olerenshaw, 
who  held  the  living  from  April,  1782 ;  the  Rev.  M. 
Freeman  from  April,  1824;  and  the  Rev.  Th:  mas  M. 
Freeman  (the  present  vicar)  from  April,  1859.      £i>. 

The  Gannst. 
[1173.]  The  following,  copied  from  a  Scotch  paper, 
may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  as  shewing  what 
an  enormous  quantity  of  herring  these  rapacious  birds 
destroy  in  a  year,  and  is  given  en  the  authority  of 
Commander  M'Donald,  of  H3f.  cruiser  '*  Vigilant." 
Of  the  five  Scotch  stations  where  the  gannet  breeds, 
the  number  of  birds  frequenting  each  is  put  down  as 
follows :— Ailsa  Craig,  12,000 :  the  Bass  Rock,  12,000 ; 
St.  Kilda,  50,000;  the  Stack,  50,000;  Gula  Sgeir, 
300,000,  or  a  total  of  424/)00.  Each  of  these  birds 
would  consume  at  least  a  dozen  herrings  in  the  day  if 
it  could  get  them ;  but  estimating  the  daily  average 
as  six  to  each  gannet  produces  928,560,000  as  the 
quantity  consumed  in  one  year,  and  reckoning  800 
herrings  to  a  barrel,  gives  us  1,160,700  barrels  cap. 
turedbytbegannets,  as  against  750/)00  barrels,  the 
total  take  by  fishermen  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland 
for  1872.  J.  BEnrNBTT. 

Pbiyate  Bubial   Gboukds  in  thb   Nbighbou&hood 

OF  Stocbfobt. 
[1174.]  I  and  a  friend  making  ajitiquariajl  r^ 
searches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockport,  we  made 
a  few  notes  respecting  Offerton  Hall  which  have 
already  beev  given  in  these  Notes  and  Queries.  On 
arriving  at  Dodge  Fold,  otherwise  called  the  Thorn- 
hill  Estate,  in  Offerton,  near  Stockport,  we  found  in 
the  garden  there  was  formerly  a  tomb,  but  it  has 
since  been  removed,  and  the  stone  is  laid  down  at 
the  door  of  the  house,  with  the  inscription  imder- 


neath,  which  runs  thus  :—**  1717.    This  stone  was  lud 
here  by  Samuel  Dodge,  of  Offerton,  the  son  of  'VITilliam 
Dodge."    The  said  Sa  muel  Dodge  was  buried  here  the 
12th  of  April,  1722.      His  burial  is  recorded  ixx   the 
register  thus :— *<  1722,  April  12.      Samuel  Dod^^e,  of 
Offerton,  junior,  was  buried  at  his  own  house.at  Hoy 
Head,  in  the  township  of  Norlhen-Etchells,  in  the 
front  of  a  farm  house,"  which,  in  1875,  was  in   the 
possession  or  occupation  of  Mr  James  Pearson.  There 
is  a  gravestone  bearing  the  following  inscription  :— - 
**  Here  resteth  the  bo^y  of  John  Norbury,  yeonuuiy 
who  departed  this  life  June  17tb,  1828,  aged  06  years. 
Also,  Ann,  widow  of  Peter  Walkden,  daughter  of  John 
and  Ann  Norbury,  whe  departed  this  life  May  ZSrd^ 
18S2,  aged  41  years."      Rambling  one  bright  summer 
day   in    the   neighbourhood  of  Mauldeth    Hall,  -yro 
came    upon  a  curiosity  in   the  way  of  a  private 
grave  attached  to  a  house  which  for  a  long  time  was 
occupied  by  a  family  named  Goulden,  who  were  said 
to  be  very  old  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Heaton 
Norris.      This  tomb  was  said  to  have  been  endoeedy 
and  the  stone  was  laid  flat  near  the  entrance  of  the 
house.    It  is  now  placed  against  the  house  side,  and 
has  the  following  inscription : — **  At  his  own  desire^ 
here  lies,  in  expectation  of  Uie  Great  Day,  the  remains 
of  George  Fletcher,  who  died  January  7th,  1788,  aged 
67.      What   his  character  was  will  be  known  at  that 
day.    Reader,  often  think  what  thme  will  be."  Walk- 
ing on  towards  Heaton  Mersey ,and  arriving  at  Grundy 
Hill,  I  and  my  companion  were  shewn  a  small  bric^ 
building  near  the  Grriffin  Inn,  entered  by  a  door  se- 
cured with  a  lock.    It  appears  the  estate  formerly  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Chorlton.    Mr  Isaac 
Thprniley's  mother  was  a  Ghorlton,  and  thus  the  es- 
tate descended  to  him.    It  has  since  been  sold,  but  the 
family  of  the  ThomileysstiU  retain  the  right  of  ao 
oess  to  the  grave.     At  the  head  of  the  stone,  which 
lies  flat,  is  depicted  a  shield,  on  whidi  appeacs  a 
chevron  between  three  anchors.    The  inscription  is  aa 
follows . — **  ^acred  to  the  memory  of  Isaac  Thomiley, 
late  of  Heaton  Norris,  yeoman,  who  departed  this  life 
June  8, 1804,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  and  whose 
body  was  here  interred,  agreeably  to  his  own  request. 
Also,  Hannah,  his  wife,  who  departed  this  life  October 
24th,  1792,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age."    It  is  alleged 
the  reason  for  these  two  individuals  having  private 
graves  was  occasioned  by  their  having  gone  to  Dids- 
bury  Chapel  and  witnessed  the  wholesale  removal  of 
human  bones  from  the  graveyard,  which   was  the 
burial  place  of  all  the  old  families  in  the  township. 

H.E. 
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Ancient  Hxaton  Norbis  Poo&  Ratb. 
[1175.]  In  examining  some  old  papers  recently,  I 
found  the  original  poor  rate  assessoment  of  my  native 
township  of  Ueaton  Norris  for  tho  year  1724,  part  of 
i^hich  township  now  forms  a  portion  of  the  Borough 
•of  Stockport.  This  document,  a  copy  of  which  is  ap« 
pendcd,  may  interest  many  readers  of  yeur  notes ; 
and  contrasting  it  with  the  requirements  and  growth 
of  this  present  age  is  very  remarkable.  At  this  early 
period  but  60  individuals,  or  representative  persens, 
appear  to  have  been  separately  assessed,  and  this  total 
contribution  was  only  £4  16s  4id.  The  poor  rate 
Assessment  for  the  township  at  2s  in  the  pound  for 
the  year  1800  produced  £272  8s  2d.  In  1881  the  as- 
sessments numbered  5258,  and  the  rate  of  Is  2d 
Amounted  to  £5627.  Last  year's  .ute  of  Is  in  tlie  £, 
or  half  the  charge  for  1800,  gave  a  total  of  £4963, 
The  valuation  of  the  township  in  1682  was  £99^71 
166  9d,  and  this  year  it  will  probably  be  raised  say,  in 
round  numbers,  to  £100,000.  My  house  is  now  as- 
sessed at  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  it  was  when  I 
^f^as  bom. 

(Copy  of  the  original  assessment.) 

Heaton  Norris,  March  30th,  1724. 
An  assessment  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

6.   d. 

Sir  John  Ttland  

Thomas  Wood   

3amuel  Sherlock  

Dora  thy  Gratrix 

Thomas  Flulme 

John  Jackson 

George  Fletcher 

Johsi  Hudson 

Aaron  HoUinpriest 

OiUs  Walmsley 

Nathaniel  Jenkinson 

Ralph  Nickerson  

Edward  Clayton 

'William  Uredbury 

Thomas  Hulmo 

Thomas  Collier 

Henry  Smith 

Aaron  HoUinpriest 

Samuel  Goulden 

Edward  Hudson 

Robert  Hudson 

Widdow  Hall 

Joshua  Travis 

Richard  Robinson 

Richard  Jcpson 

Jonathan  Robinson  

Thomas  Greens,  senr., 

Thomas  Elcock 

JohnChorlton 

Widdow  Smith 

Thomas  Chorlton  

Widdow  Hanison 

Edward  Mason  


4 

7 

0 
3 

S* 

3 

9 

3 

9 

1 

lOi 

1 

lOj 

3 

7 

3 

5 

3  6h 
2  11 

8 

0 

3 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

4 

12* 

10* 

10 

8 

8 

5 

4 

4 

6 

6 

1 

Edward  Prestwich 

Thomas  Hulme 

John  Coppock's  occupants 

John  Booth 

Isaac  Cheetham 

Edward  Norris  

Joshua  Grimshaw  ) 

Jolm  Grimshaw     j     

Robert  Walker 

John  Chorlton    ...; 

George  Hampsonand  Daniel 

John  Hampson  

Mr  Thomas  Crowther  

Joseph  Wrigley 

Thomas  Greens,  junr., 

John  Lees 

James  Elcock 

Peter  Gaskill  

John  Buck  

John  Warren,  Esq.,  « 

Mr  Tkomas  Hadiield 

Widdow  Hall 

Thomas  Hulme  

AnneGilbody 

James  Wortli 

Samuel  Barlow  

The  Reverend  Clergy  of  Manchester 
(Signed), 

Thomas  Hulhie^ 
Edwabd  Hodson. 
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0 
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0 
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0  11 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

2i 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0  11 

0  11 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1» 

0 

6 
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January,  1883.  J.  Linoabd  Vauohan. 

Old  MoRiSTON  Hall,  Cheshibe. 
[1176.]  Little  or  Old  Moreton  Hall  is  situated  near 
the  road  from  Congleton  to  Newcastle,  within  a  square 
moat,  enclosing  about  a  statute  acre.  Tlireo  sides  only 
of  the  building  are  standing.  The  entrance  is  over  a 
bridge  from  the  south  side,  from  whence  the  portal  of 
an  ancient  gateway  admits  to  the  court.  The  build- 
ings over  this  gateway  are  very  lofty,  and  appear  to 
have  been  chiefly  used  as  sleeping  rooms,  with  the  ex- 
ception ef  a  gallery  in  the  summit,  68ft.  by  12ft.,  and 
a  room  on  the  south  side  opening  to  the  gallery.  The 
sidesof  the  gallery  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  a 
63ries  of  bay  windows;  the  roof  is  of  oak,  resting  on 
brackets,  and  formed  into  square  compartments  filled 
with  quatref  oils.  Over  the  window  at  the  west  end 
Is  a  figure  of  Fortune  resting  on  a  wheel,  with  the 
motto,  **  qui  modo  scundit ;  covinet  statim"  (he  who 
climbs  alone  falls  down  quickly ;  pride  has  a  fall) ; 
and  at  the  other  end  is  another  figure  wioh  a  globe 
and  an  inscription, "The  spcare  of  destiny, •whose 
rule  is  knowledge."  Theprincipal  apartment  on  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  court  to  the  north  is  lighted  by  a 
Urge  bow  window,  forming  five  sides  of  an  octagon. 
Beyond  is  the  dining  parlour,  over  the  mantlepiece  in 
which  are  tho  arms  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  windows 
are  the  arms  of  Brereton  and  Moreton,  and  the  badge 
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of  Lancaster.      AD^ther  pane  has    ^een   destroyed 
which  probably  contained  a  repetition  of  the  rose  to 
which  the  Moretons  had  two  reasons  for  attachment — 
Tiz.,   the   well-known   predilection  of   the  Cheshire 
gentlemen  for  the  princes  of  that  house  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Uieir  being    military    tenants   of  the 
Duchy  cf  Lancaster.      The  bow  windows  in  the  hall 
and  adjoining  apartment  appear  to  have  been  added. 
Over  the  upper  windows  are  the  following  inscrip- 
tions : — **  God  is  al  in  al  thing  ;**  This  windows  where 
made  by  William  Moreton,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
M DLIX.  (1559) ;"  **  Richard  Dale,  carpe'der,  made  this 
window  by  the  grac'  of  God."    The  most  ancient  side 
of  the  building  is  on  the  east.      In  this  part  is  a  small 
and  very  curious  cliapel,  divided  into  the  regular 
form  of    chapel    and  ante-chapcl,  separated    by  a 
wooden  screen.    The  extreme  length  is  10  yards,  the 
ceiling  is  very  low;  the  chapel  is  about  four  yards 
long  by  thre  yards  wide ;   the  ante-chapel  about  six 
by  five.      At  the  east  end  is  a  pointed  window,  and 
texts  of  Scripture  are  painted  in  black  letter  within 
compartments  on  the  walls.      The  materials  of  the 
house  are  timber,  wicker-work,  and  plaister,  the  tim- 
ber being,  as  usual,  disposed  in  squares,  filled  up  fanci- 
fully with  quatrefoils  or  other  patterns.    The  stables 
and  offices  are  ranged  at  a  more  decorous  (suitable) 
distance  than  is  usual  in  old  mansions.      Within  the 
moat,  at  the  north-west  angle,  is   a  circular  mound, 
which    probably  supported  a   tower  of   the  earlier 
mansion  (wbicli,  from  this  circumstance,  appears  to 
have  been  f<#rtified),  and  at  the  south-east  angle  is 
another  circular  mound  of  much  larger  dimensions, 
situated  outside  the  present  moat,  but  apparently  in- 
cluded originally    within   trenches    communicating 
within  it.      The  Moretons,  of  Great  Moreton,  termi- 
nated about  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  in  an  heir  female, 
witli  wh«m  this  township  passed  in  marriage  to  Sir 
John  Bellot,  representative  of  the  Bellots  of  Gazton, 
in  Noi-folk.    This  family  having  become  extinct  early 
in  the  18th  century,  the  manor  passed  (most  probably 
immediately  by  sale  from  the  representative  of  the 
Bellots)  to  the   family  of  Powys,  of   the  county  of 
Stafford.      Thomas   Jelph  Powys    (probably  grand- 
son of    the  purchaser),   son    of    Edward   Powys,  of 
Whoelock,  born   1709  (see  Sandhach  MonummU),Te- 
sold  the  same  to  the  late  Holland  Ackers,  of  Man- 
chester, Esq.,  and  it  is  now  vested  in  James  Ackers, 
Esq.,  his  brother,  and  George  Ackers,  Esq.,  son  of  the 
aaid  Holland  Ackers,  for   their  joint  lives,  with  re- 
mainder to  the  said  George  Ackers,  Esq.,  and  his 
issue.      The  hall   of  Great   Moreton  is  a  spacious 


building  of  timber  and  plaister,  furnished  with  gables. 
in  the  style  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  It> 
has  been  of  late  much  altered,  and  previous  to  Uiese- 
alterations  windows  of  comparatively  modern  ap- 
pearance had  been  substituted  for  the  original  ones^ 
and  the  timber-work  concealed  by  stucco.  In  front 
of  the  house,  near  the  roadside,  were  the  steps  of  aA 
ancient  cross,  which  much  resembled  in  appearance^ 
those  which  are  described  in  the  account  of  Lyme,. 
These  were  removed  about  the  year  1806. 


Sandbach. 

[1177.]  0  Tbmfora,  O  Morbs  ! — Perhaps  some  or 
your  more  erudite  correspondents  could  furnish  U9 
JKrith  the  meaning  of  the  above  quotation  from  the 
classics,  and  often  found  in  the  prints  of  the  day  ? 

J.  Bbmnett. 

[1178.]  RiSH. — ^The  other  day  I  heard  a  womaik 
make  use  of  the  above  word.  From  what  she  said  I 
understood  her  to  mean  (in  reply  to  a  question  from 
a  child)  that  she  had  not  a  bit  or  particle  left  of  some- 
thincr  asked  for.  Is  that  the  correct  meaning  of  tho 
word?  Wliat  is  it  derived  from,  and  is  it  peculiar  to 
Cheshire? 

Macclesfield.  H.  Whttb. 

[1179.]  The  Romans  and  Middlewich.— Are  there 
any  reliable  records  of  the  town  of  Middlewich  hav- 
ing been  a  Roman  station.  The  Wiches  were  largely 
used  by  the  Romans  for  the  rich  stores  of  salt  to  be 
found  there,  and  roads  made  by  them  are  common*. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  in  Middlewich  or 
the  neighbourhood  there  are  any  traces  of  a  perma^ 
nent  settlement  in  the  form  of  a  camp,  tumuli  or 
pottery  ?  Sisfes. 

[1180.]  Thb  Gallows,  Stockpoet  Moob. — I  remem- 
ber, many  years  ago,  that  Jthe  gaUows,  where  a 
murderer  once  hung  in  chains,  stood  in  the  field  oppo- 
site the  Crown  Inn,  Stoqkport  Moor.  I  also  heard 
that  the  gallows  post  was  afterwards  worked  in  one 
of  the  beamsof  a  public-house  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. Can  any  of  your  readers  say  which  house  thia 
was  ?  Nemo. 


>v  lien  pressea  Dy  thirst  a  cup  of  water  may  take 
thtt  plflce  Hnd  receive  kinder  weluoine  th:in  a  goblet 
of  choicest  wine. 

Observalion  and  experience  comhine  to  tearh  v\% 
how  anmll  a  part  of  the  incid^-ntn  which  choqii  r 
life  C'ln  be  fc)r«ti>ld.  Therefore  ithecom«-B  the  wi*^ 
to  enjoy  with  eqiiinimitvor  lo  siilfer  with  fortiiu  !«> 
wLiatvver  happens. 
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Saturday,  January  13th,  1883. 


LoNQ  Tbials. 

[1181.]  The  foUovring  copied  from  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Law  Journal  on  the  above  subject  may  prove 
interesting  to  your  readers,  besides  being  plactd  on 
i*ecord  in  your  valuable  paper : — "  Lengtliy  trials, 
like  that  of  B^lt  v.  Laws,  which  lasted  43  days,  have 
not  been  in  fashion  for  a  dozen  years.  Saurin  v.  Starr, 
the  *  convent  case,'  tried  in  1869,  lasted  only  a  fort- 
night, which  was  considered  a  Ion,;  time  in  those  days. 
Tichborne  v.  Lushington,  in  1872,  lasted  103  days,  and 
the  practice  of  the  parties  paying  juiymen  a  guinea  a 
■day  was  first  introduced,  in  lieu  of  their  receiving  the 
legal  guinea  per  case.  Then  camo  Kdgina  v.  Castro, 
in  1873  and  1874,  which  lasted  183  days,  and  since 
that  case  the  floodgates  have  been  opened.  The 
£5000  damages  given  by  the  jury,  although  approached 
in  a  case  just  decided  in  the  United  States  against  the 
iVftt?  York  Ileraldf  which  journal  was  cast  in  a  verdict 
with  $20,000  damages  as  corhpensation  for  imputing 
the  crime  of  arson,  are  probably  unequalled  in  an 
action  of  libel  in  this  country.  In  1676,  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Townsend  v.  Dr.  Hughes,  £4000  damages 
were  given  for  saying  that  the  plaintiff  was  *  an 
unworthy  man,  and  acted  against  law  and  reason,' 
and  the  judges,  of  whom  Scroggs  was  one,  declined  to 
set  the  verdict  aside  on  the  ground  of  excessive 
damages.  The  action,  however,  was  brought  under 
the  obsolete  statutes  against  scandalum  magnatum.^* 

"  Q.C." 
A  Relic  of  Judge  Jeffreys. 

[1182.]  Quito  recently,  the  Londoner  curious  about 
old  houses  and  thoir  former  owners  viewed  with 
regret  the  demolition  of  Judge  Jeffreys'  liouso  in  Duke- 
street,  St.  James'.  Jeffreys  resided  there  during  the 
height  of  his  sanguinary  bent.  Whil-^t  Cliancelljr,  in 
the  course  of  one  of  those  trials  where  tins  living 
infamy  to  the  English  Bench  acted  as  accuser,  judge, 
jury,  and  general  roviler,  he  called  out  for  the  plain- 
tiff, who  had  been  stigmatised  as  a  "trimmer." 
**  Where  is  the  monster  ?  Let  us  see  liim,"  cried  the 
Chancellor.  The  man  stood  forwanl,  trembUng  and 
abashe^l.  It  was  an  unlucky  outburst  for  the  Judge. 
Years  afterwards,  in  1688,  when  times  had  changed, 
that  same  Chancellor,  disguised  as  a  seaman,  was  loll- 
ing out  of  the  window  of  the  alehouse,  the  Red  Cow, 
in  Anchor  and  Hope  Alley,  King  Edward  StJiirs,  Wap- 
ping,  and  that  same  "  trimmer  "  espied  him.     The 


sequel  is  history.  The  notable  feature,  from  our  point 
of  view,  is  that  even  this  alley,  the  more  humble  relic 
of  the  Judge's  career,  is,  under  a  new  scheme  %t 
street  improvement,  to  bo  shortly  cleared  away,  as 
well  as  Gan  Alley,  where,  in  1620,  so  sparse  were  the 
houses  that  the  hunted  stag  out  of  Essex  would  some- 
times seek  a  refuge  there. 

Ernest  F  ,  Wilmslow. 

The  Books  of  the  Bible. 
[1183.]  Having  seen  several  Uterary  curiosities  re- 
lating to  the  Bible  in  your  columns,  1  submit  the  fol- 
lowing to  your  notice  as  being  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served in  your  Notes  and  Queries : — 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 
In  GeD«rfi8  tbe  w  rid  was  matte  by  God's  ftlralghtj  h«od. 
Ib  Kx^du*  ih .  UobrewB  marchea  U»  giiu  ih-i  promised  land. 
Leviticnj  contains  the  law  holy,  and  jus',  an«1  good.  , 

Nomhirs  reconia  ilie  tribes  enrolled,  all  eons   of  Abrabams 

blood. 
Mosrs,  In  De-itoronam*.  reeorde  God'i*  mighty  deeds. 
B»Te  Joshua,  Into  0 1'  aan's  lani.  the  host  of  Lrae)  leia<4. 
In  Jocihna,  rebellion  of»  proYokel  th43  Ixird  to  smite. 
Bat  1(n  h  ree  rds  the  f  itb  of  «ne  •ell-pUMMlog  in  his  sight. 
In  First  and  Heo .n-l  Biima*-!,  of  J>  8««'s  son  wo  read : 
Ten  tribes  in  First  and  Second  Kings  revolted  from  his  seed. 
1  he  First  a*  d  Second  (hronldes  see  Jndah  captive  led. 
Bat  l<SBra  ]ea«1s  a  remnant  biok  by  prino  Ir  Oyrod's  ail. 
The  ci^y  wall  of  Zio  i,  N<>hon>iih  bnildsaKalu, 
"Whil «  Esther  uuvei*  hor  people  from  the  rl  >t"  of  wicked  mea. 
In  Job  we  read  how  f  lith  can  live  ben^a*^h  Hf&iotiou'ri  r  m1  ; 
And  David's  Psalms  are  precioos  s'>ng«  to  every  oh'ld  of  Ood. 
The  Pro-erbs  like  a  gOv)dly  s  ricg  of  ohoioest  pearls  appear. 
EcQlesiiistrs  tea>  bee  mtu  how  vain  are  nil  (hi  .gH  h.re ; 
Thi  mys  ic  soi-Rof  ^oloraon  exalte  sweet  8hvon's  rose  ; 
White  Chiist  the  Saviour  and  tbe  bing    the   'la^t"   iMialk 

shows.  , 

The  w-»rnln(i  .Torproiah  th«  ai'ost^te  Is-ael  soom", 
VLU  plaiative  i  .emcintaUons  their  awful  dowuiall  moams. 
EzeMel  telN,  ia  wondr.ius  words,  of  diXzUu>;  mjat*  ri)M; 
Whilst  kings  and  fmpiris  ret  to  o  ime  Danldl  in  visi  >ns  s.es; 
Of  judgment  and  mer  y.  oo,  Hosea  l«ve4  to  tell. 
Jotl  desciibe'  tho  ble<ired  days  when  God  with  mm  shall  dwelL 
Amonu  Tekoa's  Le.'dsm'U  Ara«iB  reo  ived  his  e  ill, 
Whilst  ope  iah  pjopheriod  of  Edom's  Qnal  fall. 
Jouoh  di<iilays,  in  wondrous  type  of  <^hrijt,  our  risen  Lord. 
Micah  ^rououBOi'S  Jiul  ih  lo't — Jost.  but  agiii  n-st'irwd. 
N.  hum  dec  ared  ou  Mueveh  jnut  jmij^eut  shall  )w  poured. 
A  vietv of  ChilJcH's o  )ri<ng  d  -om  Hab.ikkuk*B  vinms  give. 
And  Ze  hani»h  warns  th*^  Jews  to  tnra.  repent,  aud  live. 
llagg>ii  wruto  to  ih  >cd  who  8aw  the  iem;'le  b  liit  ng'ii  >, 
An'\  Z-i.h'irish  i-ro  ha- led  of  Chiipt'strltmiphaat  reign 
M^lachi  WH8  ibe  last  who  louche i  the  bi^h  i;iophe  io  chord: 
Its  final  notea  sublim-  ly  sh  w  iho  comiiig  of  the  Lo  d. 

TUB  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
Matthew,  M-trk,  T.nke,  and  John  ibe  Holy  Gospel  wrote, 
I>«wciibin«  how  iho  Savi:jurdi  d.  His  life,  and  a.l  H^  wrought. 
Ac's  Tiove  how  God  ihe  ajfostlea  owned  with  »iinB  in  every 

place. 
St  P«ul.  in  Bi  mios,  teachve  uh  h-iw  man  U  saved  by  grace. 
The  apostle,  in  Corinthians,  i  ist  no's,  exh'>rte,  reprov-M; 
GAlatlans  fhown  OiU  f'.lth  In  Chris'  alon   the  Fuih«r  lovcrt. 
E}  hesl'ius  and  FLiliij^iaus  t  ll  what  Chii^.iius  ou^ht  to  be ; 
fJolo-fianH  bids  uh  Uv.j  In  G  vd  an  i  i.v:  eternity. 
In   Thessalobians  we  are   taught  the    liOzU   vill   oome  frMa 

hea  on. 
In  Tl  rothy  and  Titus,  too.  a  bishop's  rnle  Is  i>lv*n. 
Philemon    xoiirks    a  Chnstitn's  liVe,    which   only   Chrifttians 

know; 
Hebrews  reveals  the  Gospel  plm  t  nfl^rod  by  <he  law. 
Jtunas  teaehci  wirtout  hoUue<-H  tuth  is  but  vain  and  dead; 
St.  Pet<  r  points  the  narrow  way  is  wl.i^h  tha  bhI  ts  are  led. 
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Jolui.inblitluMepisUM.oa  lovedei|thtotodw»ll; 
l^t.  Jodfl  '/iv#fl  avfol  winiiog-  of  ]ii«t  Jadgm^nt.  writh,  and  hell. 
TIm  Ke«d«(iooB  i  mnbe^  of  that  trsot^ndmu  dny. 
'Wh«o  OhriMi  aod  Cbiist  alone,  ehail  be  the  tiaBblins  ftinner'a 
atigr. 

S.  J.  P.,  Macclesfield. 

Pbivatb  Bvbial  Gboitnim  in  thb  Nbiohboubhood 

or  Stockpobt. 

(No  1174.) 
[1184.]  In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a  tra- 
dition connected  with  Longsig^ht  Hall,  communicated 
by  an  old  lady  long  since  dead,  an  investigation  was 
made,  with  the  following  result:  My  fiiend  was  in 
possession  of  a  copy  of  the  register  in  Manchester 
Cathedral,  which  was  to  the  following  effect :  1094, 
May  10.  Mary,  the  wife  of  Uie  late  Dr.  Birch,  was 
buried  in  the  summer-house  in  the  garden  in  Grindloe. 
The  house  where  this  interment  took  place  was  called 
Longsight  Hall.  Notices  of  the  place  known  formerly 
as  Grimlow  or  Grindloe  have  already  been  given  in 
93,  100,  195  of  these  Notes.  Respecting  this  burial, 
am  old  inhabitant  informs  us  there  were  strange  sen- 
sational stories  current  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
flaid  a  lady  was  buried  in  the  garden  attached  to 
Longsight  Hall,  and  her  ghost  wandered  about  at 
midnight  from  the  hall  gates  to  the  summer-house, 
and  quietly  disappearing  through  the  solid  garden 
waU  when  any  venturesome  person  attempted  to 
approach  too  near.  In  that  day,  now  57  years  ago, 
Longsight  Hall  was  a  large,  gloomy-looking  red  brick 
house,  which,  together  with  the  summer-house,  a 
square  brick  tower  of  two  storeys,  heavily  overgrown 
with  ivy,  and  standing  at  the  end  of  a  long,  dreary 
wall,  had  sufficient  of  the  solemn  and  weird  about  it 
to  carry  the  mind  of  the  viUagers  back  to  the 
wonderful  things  recorded  in  the  mysteries  of 
Udolpho.  About  1845  the  summer-house  and  wall 
were  both  pulled  down,  the  hall  at  Uie  same  time 
being  divided  and  made  into  two  houses,  and,  though 
it  is  alleged  a  memorial  stone  formerly  existed, 
nothing  was  found  to  point  out  the  exact  place  where 
the  body  was  interred.  The  grave  or  vault  would, 
however,  be  some  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  has  probably  never  been  disturbed.  The 
site  of  the  summer-house  now  forms  part  of  one  of 
the  gardens  fronting  Surrey  Terrace.  Some  further 
particulars  respecting  Dr.  Birch,  and  why  such  an 
unusual  place  of  sepulture  should  have  been  selected 
for  his  lady,  would  be  very  interesting.  It  may  easily 
be  inferred  he  belonged  to  the  leading  gentry  of  that 
day  from  the  fact  that  the  hall,  with  its  appurte- 
nances, extensive  stabling,  had  a  large  courtyard 
and   pleasure-ground    attached,   and    which    were 


swept  away  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.    Th^ 
record  is  somewhat  curious,  for  it  shows  the  present 
name  Longsight  had  not  then  (1694)  been  given  to 
the  locality  in  question,  but  why  Grindloe  or  Grind- 
low,  as  it  has  long  been  spelt,  should  lose  its  ancient 
name  for  the  one  it  now  bears,  requires  explanatioiu 
Tradition  has  assigned  the  name  Longsight  to  the^ 
Pretender  in  1745,  who  is  said  to  have  remarked,  **  It 
is  a  long  sight  to  Manchester."      But  this  must  be 
fictitious,  as  nearly  opposite,  about  37  years   ago^ 
there  was  a  house  called  Rose  Grove.      This  was 
known  as  Longsight  Cottage,  and  had  the  appear- 
SBce  of  bemg  much  older  than  the  date  of  the  visit  of 
the  Pretender.    Grindlow  Marsh  formerly  included 
many  hundred  acres  of  land  which,  being  chiefly  bog, 
afforded  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  owners,  who 
let  it  off  for  turf  cutting,  and   for  some  centuries. 
Manchester  obtained  its  principle  supplies  of  fuel  from, 
that  source.  h.  E. 

The  Ballads  op  Last  Cbntubt. 
(Noe.  601. 987, 1016, 1008.) 
[1185.]    The  following,  which  I  think  are  deserving 
a  place  in  your  Notes  and  Queries,  are  in  oontinuatioa 
of  the  above : — 

B^ta,  1740. 
soso  roa  two  toxcxs. 

How  hard  Is  tbe  fortune  of  all  womanUnd  t 
F«r  aTer  aabjeet'd,  for  ever  oonfla'd ; 
Onr  I  armto  tsonttnl  d«  a«Ul  «e  are  vIvm, 
Oar  hiubaods  eDSlaro  ns  ihe  rest  of  oar  Uth* 

If  obIj  we  love,  yet  we  dare  not  repeal. 

Bat  eeereiljr  lan«aiah,  rampeU'd  to  c^aoeal ; 

l>eny'<l  et'rj  |>kaeureof  l'd«  to  enjiy, 

We'ie  blamed  U  we're  kind  and  oonderaned  if  wa*n  ooy. 

If  fbrtantis  we  haTe,  tben  we  mast  be  Join*d 

To  the  man  that  in  rieh  hj  oar  paraate  deaign'd  ; 

Oompell'd  oft  to  wed.  e'er  hie  preeeoee  we  eea, 

^'o  matter  how  faar.deome  or  ogly  he  be. 

More  happy  that  ooople  whe  live  aoeontioD*<l, 

Who  marcy  for  love  and  deepiae  all  the  gold. 

Bepabliahed.  date  1768. 

SOXO  BT  THB  OBBAT  MA'KQUZB  OF  KOMTBOSX. 

My  dear  and  only  love,  I  pray, 

That  little  world  of  thee, 
Be  goTem'd  by  no  other  awaj, 

Bob  perfect  mooarehy ; 
Fbr  If  oonfnslon  have  a  part. 

Which  virtaona  aoola  abhor, 
ni  call  a  syi-.od  in  my  heart, 

And  never  love  thee  mote. 

Aa  Alexander  I  aUl  rei^n, 

Aad  I  will  reign  alone ; 
My  thuoffhttf  did  everm  >ra  dbdidn 

A  rival  on  my  throae. 
He  either  feara  hia  fate  too  maoh. 

Or  Lis  deaevta  are  am  lU. 
Who  dare  a  not  pat  it  to  the  toaoh, 

To  gain,  or  1  )se  it  all. 

Bnt  I  will  reign  and  govern  atfll, 

And  aUaya  givA  thee  law  ; 
And  have  eaoh  » abject  at  mj  will. 

And  all  to  atand  in  awe. 
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But  'g  ilnat  my  lMtl'ri<M  if  I  fla-l 
Tbott  Btonn,  or  toz  bm  lore. 

And  U  thoa  Mt  me  u  a  blind* 
I'll  nutvr  liYva  thM  mon. 


And  io  aiM  (fini'ira  of  hj  haArt, 

Wh'  n  I  Bbonld  ■oU  ly  bo^ 
If  o  ben  do  rrefea  i  «  pert. 

Or  dera  to  Kheie  wUb  me ; 
Or  e  lumilteifii  If  th  m  ereet, 

Or  Ko  on  »aob  e  eeore, 
ru,  s  aiUog,  •>  ook  nt  thy  Dfgleot, 

And  nerer  lore  Ibee  more. 

Baf  If  n<>  f«ii'hleM  notion  etai'i 

Tby  love  end  conttent  wo  d, 
ru  make  t^ee  famous  by  my  yen, 

▲nd  glorious  by  my  evorJ. 
ril  aerTe  tbee  in  enob  noble  ways, 

Ae  neVr  wae  known  before ; 
ni  deok  ani  crown  thy  head  with  bays 

And  love  tbeo  more  and  m  jro. 

Sfks. 

BUXJCBLEY  AND  ChSADLI. 

[1186.]  A  Maochaster  corpespoadent  furnishes  the 
following  to  the  "Cheshire  Sheaf" :— "The  following 
descent  of  this  family  was  taken  from  their  very  com- 
plete muniments  (which,  with  various  abstracts,  were 
laid  before  me  for  an  opinion  on  title  in  the  year 
1866) ;  and,  as  being  drawn  solely  from  legal  docu- 
ments, its  accuracy  Diay  be  perfectly  relied  upon. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  genealogy  of  the  family 
having  been  previously  compiled.  The  pedigree  of 
Bulkeley  of  Cheadlo  and  Beaumaris  (of  which  the 
Gronant  line  was  a  younger  branch)  will  be  found  in 
«The  History  of  Cheshire'  (new  edition).  As  the 
only  known  mole  line  of  the  Bulkoleys  now  in  exist- 
ence (except,  perhaps,  some  offshoot  in  one  of  the 
4BoutherIy  counties),  they  are,  of  course,  now  the  sole 
male  representatives  of  Uie  Bulkeleys  of  Bulkeley 
and  Cheadle.  The  estate  was  sold  some  years  ago ; 
but  this  genealogy  may  be  of  interest  to  many  of 
your  readers  :—I.  Robert  Bulkeley,  of  Bottan,  co. 
Anglesey,  Esquire,  20  June,  3  £liz.,  purchaser  of 
Gronant,  gent,  (living  31  Eliz.),  who  seems  to  have 
died  issueless,  leaving  his  brother  (IL)  Robert  his  heir. 
There  were  also  probably  two  younger  brothers,  John 
(10  Car.  1),  and  Richard,  clerk.  II.  Robert  Bulkeley, 
of  Gronant,  gent.,  20  November,  1615,  who,  in  1626, 
had  a  licence  for  a  new  pew  in  Llintracreth  Churck 
(in  place  of  the  old  pew  on  north  side  of  the  chancel), 
from  Ludivicus,  Bishop  of  Bangor.  His  issue  was : 
III.  Robert  Bulkeley,  of  Gronant,  gent.  (Car.  1),  who 
was  most  probably  father  of  (IV.)  Robert  Bulkeley,  of 
Gronant,  gent,  (most  likely  husband  of  Mary  Parry, 
the  Bishop  of  Kildare's  daughter,  as  mentioned  by  the 
late  Dr.  William  Monk  Gibbon).  Ho  left  issue  (1) 
Robert,  (2)  John,  and  Cecily,  who  (qy.)  was  wife  of 
Tho.  Edwards,  of  Kecuinas,  gent.,  who  is  called 
brother-in-law  of  the   next    Robert   Bulkeley.      V. 


Robert  Bulkeley,  of  Gronant,  gent.  (1700,  mansion 
house  of  Gronant) ;  will  15  Feb.,  1703 ;  probate  20 
April,  1705;  living  23  Jan.,  1704.  Married  EUen, 
daughter  of  John  O^en,  of  Ucholdro,  co.  Anglesey, 
gent.,  by  Ellen,  his  wife,  daughter  of  .  .  .  Wynne. 
Post  nuptial  settlement  24  March,  11  WilL  Ilf.,  1608. 
She  was  living  30  August,  4  Anne,  1706,  and  had  issue 
(1)  Robert,  (2)  Owen,  clerk,  Cecily,  Ellen,  and 
Margaret.  VI.  Robert  Bulkeley,  of  Gronant,  gent, 
(and  Esq.),  was  under  24  years  in  1703.  He  succeeded 
to  other  lands  in  the  parishes  of  Llanfracreth,  Lian- 
gs icthor,  Llanfacthlu,  Llmfigael,  Llanrhyddlad,  and 
Llanfacthly,  all  in  the  co.  of  Anglesey ;  but  I  question 
whether  these  were  aU  parishes.  He  was  alive  in  1761 ; 
and  by  his  wife  Dorothy,  daughter  of  ...  . 
Lewis,  of  Treyorwaeth,  co.  Anglesey  (settlement  19 
and  20  Oct.,  1721),  he  had  issue  (1)  Richard,  who  died 
B.  p.  (either  before  or  after  1744);  and  (VII.)  Ro!Mrt 
Bulkeley,  of  Gronant,  Esq.  (sic,  but  gent,  strictly),  sole 
surviving  son  and  heir,  1761 ;  will  1795.  By  his  wife 
Margaret,  daughter  of  ...  .  Hughes,  of  Plas 
Coch,  CO.  Anglesey  (settlement  1761),  he  had  (1) 
Robert,  (2)  Richard,  (3)  John ;  Grace,  Margaret  (wife 
of  ...  .  Prytherech),  and  Dorothy  (wife  of 
....  Rowlands).  VIII.  Robert  Bulkeley,  of 
Gronant,  Esq.,  ob.  1826,  left,  by  Jane,  his  wife,  (1) 
Robert,  (2)  Theophilus,  (3)  James  (set.  21, 1830),  and 
Jane.  IX.  Robert  Bulkeley,  of  Gronant,  Esq.,  1859,  by 
Barbara  Pitchard,  his  wife  (married  1831,  living  1864)^ 
left  issue  (1)  Robert  Wm.  Hughes  Bulkeley,  of  Gronant 
and  Pen-y-arga,  in  Llanfracreth,  gent.,  son  and  heir 
born  1833  (who  was  vendor  of  the  estate),  and  many 
other  children.  I  may  add  that  in  1617  the  family 
were  lessees  of  Rich.  Bulkeley,  of  Porthamall,  E^sq., 
and  Rowland,  his  son  (the  latter  also  in  1624),  of  lands 
at  vjj  viijtZ  rent,  in  Bettea  and  otlier  places  in  Angle- 
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O  Teupoba  !  O  MoRBS  ! 

(No.  U77.) 

[1187.]  The  following  occurs  in  a  reference  to 
Cataline,  the  noted  conspirator,  by  Cicero: — O 
temporal  O  mores!— Senatus  haec  intelligit;  consul 
vidit  hie  timon  vivit;  vivit  immo  vero  etiam  in 
sinatum  venit,  iit  publici  concili  particeps !  **  Oh ! 
the  strangeness  of  tho  times !  Oh !  the  laxity  of  men's 
manners,  principles !  The  Senate  clearly  undei'stands, 
sees  through  these  things ;  the  consul  is  also  a  wit- 
ness of  such  atrocities,  and  yet  this  miscreant  stil 
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lives.      Li  ved,  did  I  say  ?    1q  troih,  ho  e'en  comes  in  I  o 
the  sou  ite  house,  and  takes  part  in  the  dolibcratit^as 
of  this  ttugust  iWieinbly  I"    The  foregoing  will  give  a 
fair  idod  of  tlie  way  the  words  are  applied. 

CA^T▲B. 


[118S.]  Jo.i!*  Bqll.— What  is  the  meaning  of  tlio 
above  title  m  ap^ilied  to  an  English m  m,  Hnd  how  did 
it  originate  ?  Informition  is  also  sought  as  to  the 
origin  of  **  Uncle  Sam"  and  "  Jonathan,"  as  applied  to 
America  and  Americans.  S.  S.,  Chkadle. 

[1189.]  Christmas  Day.— Has  Christm.is  Day  ever 
beisnonany  other  date  than  25th  of  December?  I 
find  some  aim  inacs  refer  to  the  6tii  of  January  as  "Old 
Christmas  Day."  If  so,  when  was  the  change  first 
instituted?  Jambs  Bates,  Stockport. 

[1190.]  BoxiNO  Day.— From  what  does  this  day 
derive  its  name?  James  Bates,  Stockport. 


Saturday,  Januaby  20th,  1883. 


The  world  uses  250,000,000  pounds  of  tea  a  year,  and 
718,000,000  pounds  of  cofTeo.  China  furnishes  nearly 
all  the  t«a,  and  Brazil  one-half  tlie  coffee. 

A  ClIBUOKEB  liOMF.. iho  liOUBU,  WlllCii  IS  HiluHled 

in  H  uulurni  locust  grove,  stands  ou  a  slight  ele- 
iration  in  the  midst  of  yard,  garden,  farm  hieadiiig 
and  field.  It  is  not  of  logs,  as  is  most  common,  but 
is  what  in  the  West  is  culled  a  **  frame  iiou»e,'* 
and  is  built  of  sawed  lumber  from  a  ueighbounng 
mill.  Like  all  houses  in  a  mild  climate  that  invites 
to  spend  so  muoh  life  out  of  doors,  it  has  an  ample 
piazza,  furnished  with  split  or  liide- bottomed  chnirs, 
and  containing  a  mixture  for  a  handy  basiii  and 
towel.  The  yard  is  decorated  with  native  and  cul- 
tivated flowers,  rose  trees  in  large  growth  and  of 
luxuriant  bloom,  and  a  honeysuckle  wearing  an 
odoriferous  mantle  of  blossoms.  Within,  the  Louse 
is  very  comfortiibly  furnished  with  antique  bed- 
steads and  cases  of  drawers  that  are  evidently  lieir- 
looms,  and  perhaps  come  to  the  country  wuh  ihe 
emigration  of  the  Cherokee  people.  Two  ancient 
oil  paintings  ornamented  the  walls  the  father  aud 
moiher  of  our  hostess,  taken  in  old  Hge  by  some 
urtiat  who  visited  the  country,  and  repietfeiiting,  in 
both  instances,  striking  counteiiauceit,  the  lather 
having  been  the  captain  of  a  Cherokee  company 
that  fought  the  hostile  Creeks  at  the  battle  of  the 
Horse  Shoe  under  Andrew  Jackson.  Tintype  por- 
traits of  our  host  and  hostess,  and  the  heir  of  the 
family,  a  bright  boy  now  at  school  at  the  mule 
seminary  at  Tahlequah,  complete  tite  picture 
gallery.  Afew  books  and  a  number  of  newspapers 
lurnish  the  reading  matter.  Every  thing  U  neat 
aud  clean,  shovring  the  presence  of  a  notable  house- 
wife. 


Wkodixg  Customs  in  thb  Tybol. 
[1191.]  A  correspondent  writes  to  the  ContinenUeC 
Herald  from  Innsbruck,  Tyrol : — In  a  collection  of 
customs,  u.sages,  and  proverbial  sayings  of  the  people 
of  the  Tyrol,  I  came  upon  a  very  graphic  description 
of  certain  festivities,  now  confined  to  a  few  localities* 
but  which  formerly  in  many  of  the  valleys  concluded 
the  proceedings  of  the  wedding-day  when  a  girl  of 
one  Commune  married  into  another.  I  have  made  a 
translation  of  it  from  the  German,  and  I  send  it  to 
you  hoping  that  it  may  interest  many  of  your 
readers.  The  young  men  put  up  a  barrier,  beyond 
which  the  chest  containing  the  trousseau  and  wedding- 
presents  of  the  bride  must  not  pass.  This  barrier* 
situated  within  the  bounds  of  the  Commune,  but 
wiicre  it  cannot  bo  seen  from  the  residence  of  the 
bride,  is  thus  constructed.  A  triumphal  arch  is 
erected  with  two  or  four  pillars,  and  cross-beams,  and 
generally  doco rated  witli  some  insignia  of  the  bride- 
groom (for  example  witli  little  targets).  At  each 
side  of  the  arch  burn  two  large  torches.  These  are 
stout  sticki  as  lon^  as  alpen-stocks,  with  a  hollow  at 
the  end,  in  which  pitch  or  some  similar  material  is 
placed.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  arch  the  way  ia 
stoppetl  by  a  chain  (in  the  middle  of  straw)  stretched 
asross  the  path.  On  each  side  stands  a  wardor.  The 
other  dratnutis  personce  remain  mostly  near  a  fire 
which  has  been  made  close  by.  Those  are  the  captain, 
several  musicians,  and  an  innkeeper,  with  >iis  little 
brandy  cask.  Sometimes  he  has  the  wliole  distilling 
apparatus  set  up  here  in  the  open  air.  Some  other  charac- 
ters are  present  also  in  droll  costume,  and  provided 
with  huge  beards,  as,  for  instance,  a  gipsy,  a  beg^rar, 
and  a  vagrant,  who  usually  carries  on  his  back  a  hen- 
coop with  a  cat  in  it.  An  important  personage  in  the 
I)erformance  is  the  so-called  "  angel,"  to  wit,  a  young 
mm  dres-^ed  up  as  a  little  woman,  who  carries  her  little 
Imsband  on  her  back,  or  in  a  basket  .\l\  the  aoove* 
with  tlie  triumphal  arch,  come  to  the  place  appointed 
at  nightfall,  after  the  bridegroom  has  arrived,  with  an 
empty  waggon,  at  the  house  of  the  bride.  Generally 
abjut  11  o*clock  at  night,  the  bridegroom  returns 
with  the  well-furnished  chest  of  tlio  bride  and  several 
companions,  and  now  the  actors  begin  to  play  their 
several  parts.  Loud  jubilation,  wind  instruments, 
and  kettledrums  burst  forth  suddenly  upon  the  ear. 
A  rhymer  stands  behind  Uie  barrier ;  another  comes 
with  the  bridegroom,  or  is  the  bridegroom  himself. 
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The  latter  demands  free  pMsage ;  the  former  refuses 
It.  This  leads  to  an  encounter  of  words,  which  some- 
times continues  for  five  hours,  and  during  which 
both  may  speak  only  in  verses  or  rhymes.  Eiich 
exalts  his  own  party,  and  depreciates  the  other. 
Erery  fault  is  censured,  and  every  superiority  of  the 
place  or  those  connected  with  it  is  brought  into  due 
prominence.  In  the  meantime  all  sorts  of  jests  are 
m^dd  upon  them  by  the  other  performers,  each  of 
whom  brings  forth  some  rhyme  or  other  about  the 
bridegroom.  The  **  angel,"  who  generally  has  a  fiddle 
with  only  two  strings,  draws  forth  ^ight  in  the  face  of 
his  opponents  the  shrillest  tones  from  time  to  time 
and  especially  when  he  does  not  know  what  next  to 
say.  To  vary  the  performance,  the  musicians  play  at 
intervals  a  lively  air,  the  drums  are  beaten,  and  the 
laughter  of  the  often  numerous  spectators  gives  con- 
siderable animation  to  the  scene.  At  length  the 
moment  arrives  when  the  guardian  of  the  barrier, 
either  willingly  or  unwillingly,  is  subdued  and  over- 
come. The  bridegroom  gives  him  money  for  drink, 
on  which  the  captain  orders  the  chain  to  be  broken 
through ;  and  so  ends  one  of  the  many  innocent  and 
joyous  festive  celebrations  of  this  most  interesting 
peeple.  Warrbn-Bulkelet. 

Charms  for  Burns  and  Scalds. 

[1192.]  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  belief,  and  a 
▼ery  popular  one,  that  certain  persons  had  the  power 
to  take  "  the  fire"  out  of  bums  and  scalds.  I  have 
known  men  who,  in  such  cases,  were  asked  to  exercise 
this  power,  it  being  understood  it  consisted  of  repeat- 
ing certain  portions  of  Scripture,  the  secret  of  which 
had  only  to  be  transmitted  to  one  another  on  the 
death-bed  of  the  possessor.  It  was  not  necessary  in 
all  cases  for  the  patient  to  be  present,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  any  fee  rendered  the  charm  useless.  They 
might  give  to  the  poor,  but  the  operator  was  not  to 
touch  the  money.  It  did  not  matter  at  what  hour 
they  were  called  upon — they  always  gave  their 
services  cheerfully.  Some  years  ago  a  young  female 
sustained  a  severe  scald,  and  although  my  father  (says 
the  writer)  was  as  free  from  superstition  as  most  n^n, 
he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  tlie  neighbours,  and 
a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  one  of  the  men  above- 
named.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  girl  who  had  been 
suffering  acute  pain  expressed  herself  as  having  got 
relief.  Some  have  attributed  this  result  to  the  force 
of  imagination,  and  others  to  a  more  potent  cause,  but 
the  matter  cannot  be  investigated  here. 

Antiquary. 


SWBBPINO  OUT  THB  OlD  YbAR. 

[1193.]  **  Some  years  ago  I  happened  to  be  at  Stock- 
port," says  a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  which  dates 
back  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  '*And» 
whilst  taking  a  little  refreshment  at  theBlack-a-moor's 
Head,  the  venerable  Udy  (}f  the  house  and  myself  also 
were  startled  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  entrance 
of  about  half-a-dozen  men  with  blackened  faces.  The 
invasion  was  complete,  for  they  ha  I  others  with  them 
who  completely  defied  any  attempt  at  resistance. 
Each  man  carriei  a  broom  or  besom.  *  We've  come  to 
sweep  th'  owd  yer  eawt,'  said  a  tall  brawny  fellow, 
who  appeared  to  be  the  ringleader,  and,  apprehending 
the  various  articles  within  reach  would  be  demolished, 
the  lady  went  into  the  cellar  and  brought  a  gallon  of  nut 
brown  ale,  and  said,  *  Here,  drink  this,  and  don't  for- 
get to  wish  me  a  hjippy  new  year.'  The  glass  was 
filled.  *  Aye,'  said  the  ringleader,  '  a  h.ippy  new 
year,  missus,  and  good  many  on  'em,'  and  he  emptied 
the  glass ;  the  others  followed  his  example,  and  they 
went  out  apparently  satisfied.  Had  they  not  been 
bribed  by  giving  beer  or  money,  the  house  would 
have  been  ransacked,  and  everything  loft  in  a  state  of 

confusion."  £.  H. 

Bidding  at  Funxrals. 
(No.  1194.) 
It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  something 
about  the  introduction  of  this  custom  in  this  locality, 
and  the  North  of  England  generally.  The  solution, 
according  to  my  idea,  is  that  in  early  times  churches 
were  few  and  far  between,  the  roads  were  bad,  and 
carts  and  horses  very  scarce  and  difficult  to  be  ob« 
tained,  consequently  men  were  *'bid"  or  asked  to 
funerals  in  order  to  cariy  the  bodies  and  serve  as  re- 
lays on  the  road.  In  the  mountain  district  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  corpses  have  been 
known  to  have  remained  unburied  for  six  or  seven 
weeks,  the  deep  snow  rendering  it  impossible  for  the 
bearera  to  carry  them  over  the  rough,  uneven  roads 
to  the  church  at  Hawkshead,  near  Windermere,  and 
in  that  neighbourhood  a  custom  existed  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  of  handing  round  a  silver  tankard  filled  with 
hot-spiced  ale  to  all  who  attended  the  funeral.  A 
refusal  to  drink  this  beverage  was  considered  as  a 
ihark  of  disrespect  equal  to  not  attending  the  funeral 
when  "  bid."  In  most  villages  the  invitations  were 
all  given  by  one  person.  Men  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  our  villages  have  been  heard  to  say  they  have 
4<  bid"  for  every  death  in  the  place,  extending  over  a 
period  of  half  a  century.  Some  have  supposed  it 
originated  when  people  were  unable  to  write,  and 
they  were  *'  bid,"  that  is,  verbally  warned  to  attend. 
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for  invitation  notes  were  not  then  fashionable.  A 
case  in  point  is  that  of  James  Walker,  aliaa  **  Old 
Daddr/*  a  hatter,  who  died  on  the  7th  of  January,  1816, 
aged  79,  at  Whiteley  Cottages,  Gorton,  where  he  had 
beenresidont  54  years.  Being  very  much  respected, a 
large  number  of  persons  attended  the  **  buryin^i:,"  and, 
according  to  a  dying  wish,  they  carried  him  a  long 
way  round  to  the  chapel,  so  that  he  might  pass  the 
residence  of  his  favourite  daughter,  NeUy.  He  also 
made  another  request  that  he  might  lie  next  to  his 
wife,  known  as  "  Old  Sally,"  and,  in  order  to  conform 
to  his  desire,  several  bodies  in  different  stages  of  de* 
composition  were  temporarily  removed.  The  long 
line  of  mourners,  each  carrying  a  bunch  of  rosemary 
or  burial  box  in  their  coats  to  throw  on  the  coffin, 
were  a  picturesque  sight  as  they  crossed  the  valley  on 
that  winter's  afternoon.  Wlien  they  returned,  the 
cottage  was  filled  below  and  upstairs,  also  the  cottage 
next  door,  and  those  who  could  not  get  in  anywhere 
adjourned  to  the  village  hostelry,  and  it  is  recorded 
some  of  them  did  not  return  home  for  several  days. 
The  beer  was  filled  in  pint  pots,  and  that  spiced  had  a 
thin  strip  of  lemon  peel  fixed  round  the  handle.  Two 
of  them  were  then  offered  simultaneously,  with  the 
remark,  •*  Which  will  you  have,  warm  or  cold  ?*'  This 
is  still  practised  in  some  country  places. 
Formeily  the  jingling  bells  which  had  been 
displayed  on  the  collars  of  the  horses  draw- 
ing the  rush-cart,  were  fastened  on  the 
leading  horses  at  funerals.  One  man  was  known  over 
the  country  side  as  **  BiUy-wi't*-bells,"  which  nick- 
name originated  from  his  once  refusing  to  assist  where 
there  was  not  the  customary  "  ring  of  bells,"  and  he 
thereupon  fetched  them  round  his  own  neck  for  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  two.  As  regards  being  snowed 
up,  Daniel  Sommester,  of  Droylsden,  was  interred  at 
Gorton  Chapel  on  the  17th  of  January,  1707,  on  which 
occasion  the  overseers  of  the  poor  paid  63  4d  for  clear- 
ing the  snow  out  of  the  highways,  in  order  that  the 
burial  could  take  place.  That  was  done  in  Abbey 
Hey  Lane,  where  it  was  a  yard  deep.  For  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  facts  above  given  I  am  indebted  to  my  late 
esteemed  friend,  Mr  James  Higson,  F.R.H.S. 

Student. 


BoxiNQ  Day. 

(No.ll9\) 

[1195.]    Boxing  Day  (the  20th  of  December)  derived 

its  name  from  the  ancient  practice  of  giving  Christmas 

boxes.      Dr.  Brewer  states  that  in  the  early  days  of 


Christianity  boxes  for  the  reception  of  alms 
placed  in  churches,  and  opened  on  Christmas  Day. 
The  contents  were  distributed  by  the  priests  on  the 
following  day,  as  ♦*  the  dole  of  the  Christmas  bor.*» 
At  a  later  period  apprentices  used  to  go  round. 
amongst  their  employers*  customers  soliciting  gratui- 
ties, which  were  deposited  in  a  box  carried  for  thm 
purpose — 

Gladly  the  boy,  with  Ohiivtmai  box  In  h«nd. 
Through  )at  the  town  hi-*  cUriooe  roa»e  pnzBOes, 
▲nd  of  hie  OKiBter*!  tftttomer-  implotee 
The  yearly  mite. 

This  practice  has  almost  died  out.  * 

J.  Habbop,  Reddish. 

Chbistmas  Day. 
(Mo.  1180.) 
[1196.]    Christmas  Day  was  transferred  from  the  9th 
of  January  to  the  2  jlh  ef  December  by  Julius  I.,  (337- 
332).      Christmas  Day  is  said  to  have  been  first  kept 
as  a  Christian  festival  in  the  year  9S.    The  observance 
of  the  day  as  a  solemn  fast  was  ordered  by  Pope 
Telesphorus,  about  tiie  year  137.      In  tlie  Eastera 
Church,  Cbristma.4  and  Epiphany  (old  Christmas  Day) 
are  deemed  one  and  the  same  feast.      In  connectioa 
with  the  early  cslebratien  of  Christmas,  we  find  that 
the  Emperor  Diocletian  keeping  his  court  at  Xico- 
media,   being   informed  that   the    Christians  were 
assembled  on  this  day  in  great  multitudes  in  honour 
of  Christ's  nativity,  ordered  the  doors  of  the  church 
to  be  shut  and  the  building  set  on  fire.      Six  hundred 
Christians  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  flames. 

Ed. 
JosK  Bull. 

(Na  1188.) 
[1197]  John  Bull  is  the  national  nickname  for  an 
Englishman,  represented  as  a  bluff,  kind-hearted,  bull- 
headed  farmer.  The  character  is  from  a  satire  by  Dr. 
Arbuthnot.  In  this  satire  the  Frendiman  is  termed 
Louis  Baboon,  and  the  Dutchman  Nicholas  Frog 
Bull-dogs,  in  University  slang,  are  the  two  attendants 
of  the  Procter,  who  foUow  at  his  heels  like  dogs,  and 
are  ready  to  spring  upon  any  offending  undergraduate 
like  bull-dogs.  Bull-dogs — the  four-legged  ones — owe 
their  name  to  the  fact  that  they  were  formerly  used 
for  baiting  bulls.  Some  butchers,  it  is  ^d,  still  keep 
them  to  throw  down  cattle.  At  a  sign  from  his 
master,  a  trained  bull-dog  will  spring  at  a  bullock, 
seize  him  by  the  nose,  and  hold  him  quite  stiU ;  or,  at 
a  word  of  command,  throw  him  on  his  side,  and  hold 
him  down. 

Albebt  Swift,  Heaton  Xorria. 
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The  Turkish  CsKi^cENT. 
(Xo  1049  ) 
[1198.]    There  are  various  d'ltas  and  reasons  given 
4XS  to  the  adoption  of  tliis  symbol.    Many  suppose  the 
<^escent  was  not  adopted  as  the  Turkish  ensign  until 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1153,  and  tI:oi^ 
only  because  of  its  having  been   a  symbol  of  old 
Byzantium.     Many  of    the  world's  historians   have 
been  held  guilty  of  anachronism  in  this  respect.    By 
Gibbon,  nalkim,  Mills,  and  others,  it  is  held  to  have 
liad  its  origin  during  the  twelfth  century  crusades. 
Tne  Rev.  C.  Foster  in  his  "  Historical  Geography  of 
Arabia"    (1815)  assumes    that   the  crescent  was   a 
Saraccnice  b.inner,  and  quotes  Judges  viii-2l.  "  Gideon 
took  away  the  ornaments  like  the  moon,  that  were  on 
the  c^imols'  backs,"  and  sa3*s  "  The  regal  crescent  un 
the   war  camels  of    the    Midianitish   Kings     would 
oatura Uy  pass  into  the  standard  of  the  nation,  and 
hcnco  become  the  standard  of    Mahomot    and    his 
followers."     IntheSUli  surah  of  the  Koran  occurs 
the  statement, "  Tiie  moon  liath  been  split  in  sunder.*' 
There  is  a  legend  that  thcsj  words  refer  to  a  miracle 
performed  by  Mihommed,  wJien  some  infidel  required 
^  sign  from  him,  and  the  moon  appeared  cloven  in 
two,  one  part  vanishing,  and  the  other  remaining , 
<^ould  the  Mussulmans  have  adopted  "  tlie  part  remain- 
ing"   as   their   sign  in    memory  of    this  imagined 
miracle?      If    the    crescent    dates     back     onlv    to 
Mahommod's  tima  it  hid  its  origin  six  hundred  years 
niter   ojr     epoc'i,  and    if  to  Zalamnna*s  period   (By 
zantium)  twelve  hundred  years  before  it. 

OuioN,  Altriucham. 

O  Teitpoha!  0  MoiiEs! 
(N.1S.  1177,  lie: ) 
[1199.]    The  following  is  the  literal  translation  of 
the  above  words.    "  O,  the  times !    O,  the  manners !" 

J.  A.  R.  Bancroft,  Fulshaw. 
I'lRST  Life  GrAKDS. 
(No.  ini.) 
[1200.]      We  have  made,  and   caused  to  bo  made 
considerable  research  a  i  on?  the  literature  relating  to 
and  Cv)ntemporanoou3  with  the  Crimean  war,  but  the 
only  guards  mentioned  therein    are  the  Grenadier, 
Fusilier,  and  Coldstream   Guarc's,  which   respective 
regiments  formed  part  f  f  the  1st  Brigado,  1st  Divisicn 
under  the  command  of  the  Duko  of  Cambridge,  and 
Brigadier  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  Eo. 


correspondent  who  could  tJirow  light  on  this  subject 
would  confer  a  favour  on  J.  IIabrop,  Reddish. 

[1202.]  Blind  Pack  op  Knarksbbo.'  - 1  should  be 
glad  if  some  of  your  correspondents  could  supply  in- 
formation relating  to  this  blind  genius.  Are  any  of 
the  roads,  m  ide  by  him  in  this  district,  stillin  use? 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  some  member  of  his  family 
lies  buried  in  tlie  churchyard  of  Stockport  Parish 
Ciiurch.    Is  this  correct?         Macadam,  Stockport. 

[1203,]  The  BeiVR  and  the  Chapel,  Knutsford. — 
There  runs  a  story  that  once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
bear  taken  or  got  accidentally  into  one  of  the  Knuts- 
ford chapels,  and  that  this  was  considered  so  gross  a 
case  of  desecration  that  the  service  Wris  no  longer  held 
there.  Cm  you  tell  mo  what  chapel  this  was  and  the 
year  of  the  event,  and  whether  it  occurred  during  the 
hours  of  divine  service  ? 

VVithington.  Jno.  Clabk. 


[1201.]    Trlil  by  J'jry. — From  what  period   cfoea 
our  present  raoJo  of  trial  by  jury  date  from?    Any 


liBD  IN  Japan. — rou  reaUy  do  aot  go  to  bed  al 
all,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  term,  for  the  bed 
comes  l«  you ;  and  the  style  of  preparing  for  the 
night  is  aboub  the  same  wherever  you  are.  First,  a 
collou-siulfed  mat  is  laid  anywhere  upon  the  floor, 
and  a  block  or  roll  is  placed  at  one  end  to  rest  (?) 
yonr  head  upon.  Then  you  lie  down,  and  a  cotton* 
siuifed  quilt  is  thrown  orer  you.  This  quilt  ia  like 
a  Jap  dress  on  a  big  scale,  with  large  and  heavily 
stuffed  sleevas,  which  flap  over  like  wings.  But 
the  difficulty  is  that  these  capacious  sleeves,  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  bedding,  contain  unnumbered  legions 
of  voracious  fleas  hid  away  in  recesses  known  only 
to  themselves,  but  which  only  wait  till  3'ou  gut 
fairly  nestled  in  sleep,  when  th^y  begin  their  ou- 
slaught  on  tluir  defenceless  victim.  Awakened  by 
the  merciless  havoc  they  are  making  upon  you,  it 
is  in  vain  that  you  roll  and  toss  and  shake  your 
clothes  till  you  are  wearied  out ;  that  only  incre:isds 
the  vigour  with  which  they  renew  their  batile,  and 
though  you  may  spend  hours  in  the  faint  glare  of 
the  primitive  oil- lantern,  which  is  sat  iu  one  corner 
of  the  room,  and  strive  to  rid  yourself  of  the  tiny 
tigers  that  are  devouring  you,  it  is  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  you  suik  down  at  last  to  sleep — but  only 
for  a  short  time.  You  are  awakened  again,  only 
to  undergo  the  same  tribulation,  and  the  long  bom's 
of  uigiit  pass  away  as  you  pace  up  and  down  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  room  listening  to  the  snoring^ 
of  the  dozt^n  or  more  of  the  tough-hided  sleepers 
who  surround  you,  and  peep  through  the  sliding 
shutters  of  the  tiouie  to  see  if  the  d  ly  is  breaking 
or  not.  Yuu  c;mnot  lie  down  again,  for  the  floor  is 
crawling  witti  the  creatures  you  dread,  and  3*0^4 
cannot  sit  down,  for  there  is  nothing  to  sit  upon, 
and  BUvh  a  thing  as  a  chair  was  never  hoard  of  in 
that  region.  You  can  only  sulEer  ia  sileoos,  ancl 
wiish  vf»u  were  at  home» 
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FATuaDAY,  January  2?th,  1883. 


[iSlotCjai. 


CuBious  Will. 
[1204  ]    The  followingr,  tiikon  from  an  old  copy  of 
the  Illustrated  Loidon  Xew^t  may  not  be  without  in- 
terest for  your    readers — "The   will,  dated  March 
26th,  1874,  of  the  Rev.  William  Hill,  late  of  Lansdown 
Villas,  Springfield    Road,  Chetham,  Bristol,  Baptist 
minister,  who  died  on  Uth  November  last,  has  been 
proved  at  the  district  registry,  Bristol,  by  Emerson 
Gerrish   and  Thomas  Bowbeer,  the    executors,  under 
£3000.    After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  gives  to  the 
Society    for   the  Relief  of  Aged    and  Infirm    Baptist 
Ministers,  instituted  in  Bath,  1816,  and  to  the  Baptist 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  each  £100.    The   testator 
directs  *  the  payment  of  all  my  just  debts,  funeral  and 
testamentary  expenses,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be  after  my    departure    to  heaven  ;  but,  as  this  is  to 
be   final   public   document,   I  shall  here  record  my 
detestation  of  all  state  establishments    of    religion^ 
believing  tliem  to  be  anti -scriptural  and  soul-ruining. 
I  have  for  years  prayed  the  King  of  Zion  to  overthrow 
the  politico-ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  I  leave  the  world  with  a  full  conviction 
that  sucli  prayer  must  ere  long  be  answered.    I  thirst 
to  see  the  Church  brought  down,  the  Church  by  man 
set  up,  for  millions  are  by  it  led  on   to  drink  a  bitter 
cup.    I  desire  all  posterity  to  know  that  William  Hill 
was  a    conscientious     Trinitarian   Baptist  minister, 
and  that  he  believed  infant  sprinkling  to  be  from  his 
SatAnic   Majesty,  the    keystone  of  Popery,  therefore 
the  parent  of  unnumbered  terrible  evils ;  this  delu- 
sion must  abo  pass  away  at  the  divinely -appointed 
time,  and   the   immersion    of  believers,  as    plainly 
taught  by  the  great  Teacher,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
Apostles,  shall  one  dny  universally  triumph.    Man 
Favs  some  water  in  the  face,  and  that  before  the  child 
has  grace,  is  what  is  meant  in  Jcsus's  Word,  by  being 
buried  in  the  Lord.    The  deadly  drinking  customs  of 
professors  and   non-professors  are   likewise  doomed^ 
Heaven  dash  all  error,  sin,  and  the  devil  from  the 
earth,  and  cause  truth,  holiness,  and   Christ   every- 
where to  prevail.    Amen.' " 

Wabuen-Bulkblet. 

Rbv.  Peter  Lancaster,  Vicab  of  Bowdon. 
[1205.]    There  is  in  existence  a  book  which  I  re- 
member to   have  seen  in  the   possession  of  a   socond- 
liand  bookseller  in  Stockport,  and  entitled  "  A  Chrono- 
logical Essay  on  the  Ninth  Chapter  of  Daniel,  by  tlio 


Rev.  Peter  Lancaster,  Vicar  of  Bowdon,   in  Cheshire 
and  sometime  student  of  Christ's  Church,  in  Oxford^ 
London,  1722."    Some  information  about  this  author 
and  his  works  may  be  interesting  to  Cheshire  people. 
An  investigation  has  proved  that  there  were  several 
clerg}'men  of  this  name,  who   were  connected  with 
Cheshire  during  the   17th  and  18th  centuries.    Th^ 
family  of    Lancaster    were    remarkably   clever,    and 
several  books  published  by  them  are  still  extant.     In 
a  biegrjphicnl  dictionary,  by  Rose,  it  is  stilted  that 
Nathaniel    Lancaster  was  a  native  of  Cheshire,  and 
was  patronised  by  Lord  Cholraondeley,  l-ut  no  further 
information  is  given.    The  earliest  record  we  have  of 
the  family  is    Nathaniel   Ljincaster,  B.D.,  who  was 
rector  of  Tarporioy  Church,  from  1638  to  1650.     He 
was    married    to  the  daughter  of    the    Rev.    Samuel 
Clarke,      rector     of      Leighton-Buzzard,      in    Bed- 
fordshire,    and    for    his     second     wifo     he.   mar- 
he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  Legh,  Esq. , 
of  High  Leigh.      Both    he   and  his  second  wife  are 
buried  in  Tarporley  Church,  as  the  following  inscrip- 
tions show  :-—"  Nathaniel    Lancaster,  son  of  Gvbriei 
Lancaster,  of  Rainhiil,  in  the  County  of   Lancaster, 
Esq„batchloure  in  divinity  and  rector  of  this  church 
died    the  9th    day    of    January,   anno    dom.   1660.' 
"Elizabeth,  wife  of    Nathaniol    Lancaster,  rector  of 
this  church,  daughter  of  Peter  Legh,  of  High  Leigh 
in  this  county,  dyed  September  26th,  and  was  buryed 
ye  28th  of  the  same  month,  1685."      Above  these  in- 
scriptions are  the  arms  of  Lancaster  :   argent,   two 
bars,  gules,  on  a  canton  of  the  second  a  Hon  passant» 
or,  in  tlie  first  case  alone,  and  in  the  second  impaling 
the  arms  of  his  wife,  or,  a  lion  rampant, gules.    There 
was  also  another  member  of  this  family,  Ptter  Lan- 
caster,   M.A.,  who  enjoyed  the  rectory  of  Tarporley 
from   1695  to    1709,  when  ho .  died.      He    removed 
from     St.    John's    College,    Cambridge,     to    Baliol 
College,    Oxford,    and     graduated    B.A.    in    1634, 
M.A.     1686.       Ho     translated     the     discourse     on 
"  Envy  and  hatred,"  in  the  first  volume  of  Plutarch's 
"Morals,"  and  was  also  the  author  of  a  tract, "  On  the 
rights  of  the  clergy  to    exemption  from  road  rates.'* 
He  was  also  Rector  of    Nantwieh,  and  was  collated 
May  2nd,  1604,  to  a    prebtnd  in  Chester  Cathedral, 
where  he  was  burioil.       The    Rev.  Peter  Lancastor> 
M.A.,  vicar  of  Bowdon,  mentioned  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper,  was  vicar  of  Bowdon  for  nearly 
50  years,  for  he    occupied  the    living  from    1716  to 
1763.      He  was  inten-ed  in  Bowdon  Church,  and  in 
^819  there  was  a  flagstone  in  the  middle  aisle,  on 
which  was  the  following  inscription  : — "  P.  Lancaster. 
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M.A.,  EccdsUf  quondam  vicariuSf  qui  aiinos  74t  natus* 
4biit  March  7th,  A.D.  1763."  Since  tliat  time  Bowdon 
Church  has  been  rebuilt,  and  whether  it  still  exists  I 
Am  not  aware,  not  having  visited  the  Church  for  some 
years.  In  addition  to  the  books  above  mentioned  he 
published  several  others.  **  A  Perjietual  Commentary 
on  the  Revelations  of  St.  John,"  modeled,  abridged, 
and  rendered  plain  to  the  meanest  capacity  from 
Daubuz's  "  Comment  on  the  Revelations  of  1730,"  was 
written  by  him.      Also  in  Byrom's  poetical  works  are 

four  poetic  epistles  to  the  late  Rev.  Mr  L ,  late 

-vicar  of  Bowdon,  upon  the  mii-acle  at  the  "  Feast  of 
Pentecost."  I  also  find  an  interesting  letter  from 
Peter  Lancaster  to  Dr  Byrom  is  printed  in  the  Byrom 
correspondence  (Chet.  Soc.),  vol.  2,  pp.  2,  583-4.  Tlie 
relationsliip  of  the  various  branches  of  this  family 
might  be  made  much  clearer  by  a  search  of  the 
registers  at  Bowdon  and  Tarporley.  Studen*. 


^epUcjS. 


BOXIKO-DXY. 

(>o.  119    ) 

[1206]  The  diiy  after  Christmas  is  not  now  notable 

for  apprentices  and  errand-boys,  &c.,  coming  to  the 

houses  and  asking  for  a  Christmas-box  ;  now  it  is  on 

JNew  Year's-day  that  we  are  kindly  wished  a  "A 

happy  new  year,"  and  expected  to   give   a   small 

present.    To  give  a  small  sum  is  far  preferable  to  the 

bad  custom  many  have  of  giving  drink  to  those 

calling.    This  custom  is  especially  to  be  condemned, 

when  postmen  and  others,  who  hold  responsible  situa. 

tions,  are  tempted  by  those  who  ought  to  know 

better.      Boxing-day  has  had  during  many  years  a 

very  different  signification  in  Ijondon.    Men  turn  out 

of  the  public-houses  and  engage  in  boxing  matches  ; 

some  of  tliese  are  brought  before  the  magistrates,  but 

only  receive  lenient  sentences. 

A.   E.  S.  (Cidsbury). 

Bidding  at  Punebals. 
(No.  1194 ) 
[1207.J  Lancashire  Folk-lore,  in  alluding  to  this  sub- 
ject as  it  used  to  be  practised  in  the  Fylde,  states  that 
••when  the  last  offices  of  respect  to  a  departed  friend 
or  neighbour  were  to  be  rendered,  a  whole  district, 
called  *  their  side*  of  thecountry  waa  *  bidden'  or  invited 
to  asssist  in  carrying  the  remains  to  their  narrow  home. 
At  a  stated  hour  the  crowd  assembled  ....  and 
.  .  .  .  a  particular  order  was  observed.  From  the 
door  of  his  former  house,  and  into,  and  out  of,  churchy 
the  corpse  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four  of  hig 
relatives.      At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  after  the 


sprigs  of  box  or  rosemaxy  had  been  deposited  on  the 
coffin,  each  person  also  adding  a  sprinkling  of  dust* 
the  rough  voice  of  the  parish  clerk  was  heard  .... 
inviting  the  '  bidden*  to  show  further  Uieir  respect  to 
the  deceased  by  partaking  of  a  dinner  provided  at  the 
village  inn.  .  .  .  The  best  features  of  these  old- 
time  funerals  were  that  doles  in  noney  were  dis- 
tiibuted  to  Uie  aged  and  very  young ;  the  poor  were 
fed,  and  sometimes  warm  cloaks  or  other  useful 
articles  of  attire  were  given,  to  be  worn  in  memory  of 
the  departed.*'  WAnBRN-BuLKBLSY. 


[1208.]  In  ''Notes  and  Queries**  of  last  week, 
mention  is  made  of  a  funeral  taking  place  after  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  entailing  an  expense  on  tlie  over 
soers  for  its  removal  before  the  funeral  could  take 
place.  A  similar  instance,  equally  deserving  of  being 
placed  on  record  in  **  Not^  and  Queries,"  took  place 
at  Tintwistle  in  December  last,  at  the  funeral  of  Mr 
John  Thornhill,  waywarden  for  that  township.  It  is 
reported  that  the  snow  was  so  deep  as  to  necessitate 
the  help  of  50  men  to  cut  it  away  in  order  that  the 
funeral  corteye  might  proceed  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment.   (/7<fe  Guardians*  report,  January  13th.) 

R.  Johnson  (Stockport). 

Christmas-Day. 

(No.  11^9.) 
[1209.]  Seeing  that  the  Editor  has  ah-eady  answered 
the  first  portion  of  this  enquiry,  I  shall  only  soy  that 
the  old  Armenian  Church,  set  the  18th  January  (called 
Old  Twelfth  Day,  when  Christmas  D.iy  was  kept  on 
the  Clli)  apart  for  the  commemoration  of  the  two 
events— the  Nativity  und  the  Epiphany— and  that  it 
is  kep*"  now  in  the  some  way,  and  as  a  holiday.  In 
fomo  country  distiicts  I  have  heard  that  long  ago  the 
6th  of  Januai7  was  kept  as  **  Little  Christmas  Day** — 
lesser  featsts  beingprovidcd—  an(>on  the  TwelfthNight 
a  Cliristmas  cako  was  always  provided,  this  lead- 
ing to  parties  being  held  on  that  evening.  By  the 
Twelfth  Night  they  said  tlioy  meant  the  5th  of 
January.  A.  E.  S.,  Didsbury. 

Lawbbnck  Eaknshaw. 
(No.  11  9.) 
[1210.]  I  have  been  onxiouiily  awaiting  a  reply  to 
Wan-en- Bulkeley*s  question  on  this  Mottram  genius ; 
none,  however,  having  been  forthcoming,  1  forward 
the  following  account  of  his  life  :— **  Lawrence  Eam- 
shaw  was  bom  at  the  commencement  of  the  18tli 
century,  in  a  house  on  Mottram  Moor,  near  the  turn- 
pike '  gate.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
was     apprenticed     for     seven     years    to     a    Mr 
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Samuel     Kynder,     woollen     manufacturer,      Hyde 
Green,  Staylcj.      Ho  afterwards  served  four  year.4  as 
Hn  apprentice  to  a  tailor,  but  as  neither  business  suited 
the  natural  bont  of  his  genius,  ho  engaged  with  a  Mr 
8hepley,  of  Stockport,  as  a  clockni<iker,  only  working 
for  him  a  short  time.    His  rudiments  of  knowlo<lgo  in 
the  Utter  profeiision  we^e  obtained  under  great  dis- 
mdvantiiges,  for  when  young  he  was  so  delighted  with 
the  mechanism  of  clocks  that  he  embraced  every  op' 
portunity  of  examining  their  movements.      So  groat 
was  his  desire  and  determination  to  examine  such 
worki,  he  used  to  stay  away  from  church  under  some 
pretence  or  other,  and  as  soon  as  tlio  family  were 
gone,  he  hastened  to  disjoint  the  various  parts  of  the 
house  clock.     Hiving  ^3  somd  extent  satisfiod  his 
curiosity,  ho  rejointod  tho  parts  and  placed  the  clock 
in  its  proper  position,  before  the   family  returned 
from  tlieir  devotions.    This  exercise  served  to  devubp 
his  mechanical  powers,  and  set  him  to  plan  and  con- 
trive very  trifling  but  ingenious  machinery.    Some  of 
hia  friends  ridiculed  his  efforts,  but  others  encouraged 
him  as  far  as  they  could,  by  allowing  him  to  dean 
their  clocks,  which  he  willingly  did  gratuitously.    As 
he  grew  older  he  married,  and  was  unfortunately 
troubled  with  a  sick  wife,  who  was  confined  to  her 
bed  for  years,  and  his  family  being  expensive,  poor 
Lawrence  (or  Loll,  as  he  was  generally  called)  did  not 
enjoy  many  of  the  blessings  of  life.     He  became  an 
engraver,  painter,  and  gilder ;    he  could  stain  glass 
and  foil  miiTors,  was  a  whitesmith,  blacksmitli,  cop- 
persmith, gunsmith,  boll-founder,  and  coffin-mnker ; 
made  and  erected  sun-dijils,  mended  violins,  repaired, 
tuned,  played  upon,  and  taught  others  to  perform  on, 
harpsichord  and  virginals.      Ho  could    liave    taken 
wool  from  the  sheep's  back,  manufactured  it  into 
doth,  made  that  cloth  into  clothes  for  wearing,  and 
constructed  every  instrument  for  tho  clipping,  card- 
ing, spinning,  reeling,  weaving,  fulling,  dressing,  and 
making-up  of  wool  for  wear  with  his  own  hands.    By 
the  force  of  his  natural  abilities,  and  tho  little  in- 
struction he  c»uld  pick  up,  ho  made  himself  one  of 
the  best  mechanics  the  country  has  produced.    A 
word  now  to  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army.  He  was  possessed 
of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  sobriety,  for  according 
to  Dr.  AikiUyhe  did  not  drink  a  glass  of  ale  for  3-ears  after 
he  was  grown  to  manliood,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  his  poverty  was  caused  by  his  wife  and  family, 
and  his  fear  of  doing  anything  with  his  inventions 
that  would  tend,  as  he  thought,  to  take  the  broad  out 
of  the  mouths  of  tlie  poor.     In  1753  he  invented  a 
jnachine  to  open  and  reel  cotton  at  the  same  opera- 


tion, which  h^  showed   to  his  neighbours  and   then 
destroyed  it,  through  the  generous  apprehension  that 
it  would    injure  the  working  people.     Same  mxy 
blame  him  for  acting  as  he  did,  but  after  all,  his 
actions  were  based  upon  a  purely  b3n'3Volent  feeling',, 
whijh  did  credit  to  his  heart,  if  not  to  his  judgment. 
Ho  contrived  an  ingenious  piece  of  machinery  to  raise 
water  from  a   oal-mine   at   tho    Higue,  Mottram^ 
but  the  mine  did  not  prove  worth  the  expense,  or  Earn- 
shaw  would  have  received  some  share  of  the  profits 
for  ertM:ting  the  engine.    He  was  acquainted  witli  the 
celebrated  Mr  Brindley,  and  while  the  latter  was  con- 
ducting tho  making  of  the  Duke  of  Dridgewater's  canal 
near  Manchester  they  of  ten  mot.  He  had  a  taste  for  most 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  read  and  understood  Euclid.    He 
made   and  mended    optical    instruments,   etc.;  but 
above  all,  his  forte  lay  in  mechanic^.      Several  of  th» 
clocks  he  made  are  still  in  existence  in  the  Stalybridge, 
Mossley,  Dukiufield,  and  Mottram  district.  The  works 
are  of  brass,  and  very  hoavy.      Tho  dials  are  of   the 
same   metal,  and  eUboratoly  chased  with  brass  fret- 
work at  the  comers.    In  those  at  Stalybridge,  whicfa» 
I   am  informed,  are   about  the    best  he  made,  the 
wheels  and  other  parts  are  very  strong ;  the  minutes^ 
hours,  days,  and  mouths  are  very  curiously  contrived, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  being  brougiit   to  view  ac- 
cording to  their  proper  times  and  seasons.    The  docks 
have  generally  half-circular  bra^s  plates  in  the  middle 
of  the  dials,  and  in  one  at  Stalybridge  the  following* 
lettors    appear : — "  Loronce  Earnshaw,    Motterham."' 
He  became  the   inventor  of  a  very  curious*  astronomi- 
cal and  goographical  clock,  containing  both  a  celestial 
and  terrestrial  globe,    with  different  movements  re- 
presenting tho   annual  and   diurnal  motions  of  the 
earth,  the  position    of  the  moon  and  stars,  the  sun's 
place  in  the  ecliptic^  etc.,  with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness.   It  is  said  that  he  made  four  of  these  remarkable 
machines,  one  of  them  (curiously  ornameated)  being 
sold  to  the  (then)  Earl  of  Bute    for  £150 ;  it  after- 
wards becamo   the  property  of  Lord  Lonsdale.      [I 
should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  now  in  tlie  posses- 
sion of  the  Ix)nsdalo  family.]      He  stated  to   a  Mr 
Samuel  Hadtield,  a  gentleman  in   Manchester,  that  his 
thoughts  had  been  employed   seven  years  in  making 
tho  complicated  calculations  and  the  execution  of  this 
great  work,  from  which  he  had  never  ceased  to  rumi- 
nate except  during  the  hours  of  sleep.      He  said  he 
could  not  accomplish  his  object  for  want  of  money, 
and  Mr  Hadfield,  who  had  been  born   and  brought  up 
in  the   neighbourhood  of  Mottram,  asked  him  Iiow 
much  he  needed,  when  Eamshaw's  reply  was  **  Two 
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guineas/'  which  were  immediately  ^i ve.\.    Afterwards 
three  more  guineas  were  advanced  by  Mr  Hadfield. 

Mr  Miles  Dixon,  a  literary  gentleman,  made  a  jour- 
ney for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  the  clock  and  hav- 
ing a  conversation  with  Eamshaw,  and  he  assisted 
him  with  a  little  more  money,  and  a  few  other  friends 
did  the  same.  It  is  humiliating  to  think,  however, 
that  for  seven  years  of  intense  study  and  labour,  tiio 
greatest  mechanical  genius  the  county  of  Chester  ever 
produced  was  only  rewarded  with  £150  for  the  skill, 
time,  labour,  and  paper  devoted  to  the  perfecting  of 
an  astronomical  clock,  which  still  commands  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  men  of  science.  Previous  to 
his  death,  Eamshaw  became  lame,  and  for  many  years 
lie  used  crutches,  but  his  mind  continued  to  the  last 
vigorous  and  strong.  He  died  very  poor,  on  the  12th 
May,  1767,  and  was  buried  in  what  was  called  a  com- 
mon grave,  thus  sharing  the  fate  of  many  who  have 
faithfully  served  their  country  by  their  faculty  of  in- 
vention. I  believe  about  1808,  a  few  pounds  liaving 
been  raised  by  subscription,  a  n^onument  was  placed 
over  his  remains  in  the  churchyard  atMottr&m." 

S.  F.  C. 

[ISll.]  Benefactions  to  Ghubches. —There 
we  so  many  changes  taking  place  now-a- 
days  in  onr  churches  in  the  way  of  altera- 
tion and  beautifying  that  some  of  the  old 
features  are  vanishing.  The  time  was  when  it  was 
thought  'worth  while  to  leave  to  the  poor  of  parishes 
doles  and  charities  which  were  dispensed  by  the  clergy 
and  wardens  for  the  time  being.  In  the  alterations  of 
the  present  day  the  records  of  these  charitie  are  too 
often  consigned  to  the  coal  cellar  and  and  there  is 
some  rijik  of  the  benefactions  going  wrong.  I  think  it 
weuld  be  both  interesting  and  useful  if  you  could  give 
from  time  to  time  an  account  of  the  various  benefac- 
tions to  the  poor  which  are  recorded  in  the  parish 
churches  in  this  district,  so  that  a  record  may  be 
preserved.  Will  any  of  your  readers  assist  in  the  good 
work  ?  JusTiTiA,  Stockport. 

[1212.]  The  Nait.s  of  the  Cross. — Some  years  ago 
I  came  upon  an  interesting  account,  more  legendary 
perhaps  than  historical,  of  the  nails  used  at  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  eur  Saviour.  It  was  disputed  with  a  con- 
siderable army  of  evidence  on  both  sides  that  there 
were  three  and  not  four,  one  only  being  used  for 
piercing  both  feet,  which  would  be  placed  one  above 
f  he  other.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  strongly  upheld 
that  there  were  four  nails.      I  cannot  recollect  which 


number  was  the  more  conclusively  proved.  The 
history  of  the  nails,  and  it  was  an  eventful  one,  was 
traced  through  several  centuries.  One  is,  I  think,  still 
in  existence,  and  constitutes  the  famous  "  iron  crown 
of  Lombardy."  I  should  bo  glad  to  know  what  be- 
came of  the  other  two  or  three,  as  the  story  about 
them  has  completely  slipped  my  memory,  and  I  do  not 
even  remember  the  title  of  the  book  in  which  I  read 
it.  A  reference  to  a  work  in  which  the  subject  is 
treated,  or  any  details  from  your  readers  blessed  with 
more  tenacious  memories,  will  much  oblige.    S.F.C. 

[1213.]  Swan-witm-two-Nbcks. — It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  meet  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
witli  publichouses  with  the  sign  of  the  Swan-with- 
two-Necks.  Its  general  adoption  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  is  some  history  or  legend  connected 
with  it.  We  do  hear  of  eight-legged  and  two-headed 
calves  and  other  monstrosities  at  times,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  ever  heard  of  such  boiog  used  as  signs  for 
hotels.  Is  there  any  st^ry  relatmg  to  the  two-necked 
swan  ?  O.  P.,  Cheadlo. 

[I2I4.]  Falxistby. —  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  Notes  and  Queries  could  supply  particulars 
of  the  modem  science  of  palmistry. 

Stockport.  A.  Harding. 

[1215.]  Joseph  Edge,  the  Macclesfield  Pedes 
1  niAN. — Can  your  readers  tell  me  whether  tliere  are 
any  records  extantof  one  Joseph  Gdge,  who  early  in 
this  century  was  regarded  one  of  tlie  wonders  of  hi 
day  as  a  pedestrian.  Are  any  of  his  descendents  still 
in  Macclesfield  ?  Where  did  £Jge  reside,  and  what 
was  his  calling  ?  J.  B.,  BolUagton 


Anoxic  HjiCiLEATioxs. — The  publi^ihed  reoord  of 
the  diversions  by  which  the  officers  and  cre^v  of  the 
JoanHolte  tried  to  relieve  the  darkness  and  tedious* 
uess  of  the  long  Arctic  winter  are  in  melancholy 
conlrost  with  the  sad  and  mournful  struggle  for  life 
Ihey  underwent  afterwards,  wandering  blind,  help* 
let-B,  and  starving  in  search  of  shelter  and  rescue. 
CMiristmas  day,  1880,  was  celebrated  by  an  extra 
fine  dinner.  Tie  bill  of  fare  included  Julienne 
soup,  spiced  salmon,  Arctic  turkey  (roast  seal),  can- 
Hed  pens,  succotash,  plum  padding,  minoo  pie,  dated, 
almonds,  filberts,  English  walnuts,  mixed  candies, 
pale  sherry,  London  stout,  French  chocolate  and 
ooifee,  ** hardtack"  and  cigars.  After  dinner 
there  was  a  minstrel  show,  **  accordion  solo,"  dog 
and  jig  dancing,  with  *'the  side-splitting  farce, 
*  Money  Makes  the  Mara  to  Go."'  New  Year 
was  uahered  in  wiih  the  ringing  of  the  ship's  bells 
and  with  cheers ;  the  same  evening  another  min- 
strel show  with  magio  lantern  views,  and  the  play 
of  **  Siamese  Twins.'*  concluding  with  **Thetitar^ 
Spangled  Banner*'  by  **aU  hands."  And  soon 
cuuue  disiiater.  alarm,  QjriTation.  oold,  hanjcer.  death. 
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Satubday,  Februart  3rd,  1888. 


Thk  Gbosvesobs  of  Hclmk. 
[1216.]    I  have  beeo  en^ag^ed  for  some  time  past  in 
looking  over  old  Cheshire  papers  for  a  friend,  and 
among  them  1  noticed  some  in  which  '*  Tlie  Grosvenorg 
of  flulme  in  Allastock"  are  mentioned.      Robert  Gros- 
venor  is  named  as  sheriff  of  Cheshire  in  the  year  1284» 
and  he  seems  to  have  died  in  1292,  childless ;  for  **  his 
base  brother  assumed  possession  of  liis  lands,  and  took 
up   the   name,*'    implying    evidently    that   Robert 
Grosvenor's  legitimate  line  had  failed.      If,  however, 
we  accept  the  printed  records  of  this  family,  that  must 
bo  a  mistake ;   although  I  am  bound  to  admit  tlmt 
when  these  records  are  carefully  compared  witli  others^ 
the  published  descents  of  the  Grosvenors  become  very 
reedy  in  tlio  handling.      I  liave  utterly  failed,  for  in- 
stance, to  link  the  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor,  who  claimed 
to  bear "  the  arms  of  his  ancestors  as  set  up  upon  a 
cross  at  Bradley  in  Appleton,  in  or  about  tlie  year 
1330,"  with  the  Robert  Grosvenor  of  1284 ;  and  probably 
this  was  the  true  reason  why  he  was  not  allowed  to 
carry  the  Sorope  shield ;  and  so  have  I  also  failed  to 
make  out  the  lineal  desscent  of  the  first  Ralph  Grosve- 
nor of  Eaton,  from  Sir  Robert,  of  the  >^rope  dispute, 
although  both  the  old  documents  I  have  mentioned, 
and  the  printed  pedigrees  I  have  seen,  concur  in  say- 
ing  *'h6  was  second  son  of  Thomas  Grosvenor  of 
Hulme."      This  Ralph  Grosvenor  crops  up  in  another 
document  thus — "  Richard  de  Eton,  living  in  the  time 
of  Henry  V.  had  two  base  sons,  named  Robert  and 
Hermon,  and  in  tlie  first  year  of  Henry  VI.  the  eldest 
(Robert)  vested  certain  lands  at  Eaton  in  Gilbert  de 
Salesbury  of  Hargrave,  as  trustee ;  and  the  said  Gil- 
bert, in  the  22nd  year   of   the   same   king   settled 
the  same  lands  on  lUlph  Grosvenor  and  Johana  de 
Eton,  his  wife,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  Uie  body 
of  the  same  Johana,  to  Robert  de  Eton  and  his  heirs 
male,  and  tlion  to  the  heirs  male  of  Henry  de  Salus- 
bury."  This  Henry  Salusbury,  it  appears,  had  married 
one  Joan  Eton,  and  in  1488  **  Gibon  Salusbury,  who 
had  descended  from  Henry,  and  from  Gilbert,"  was 
trustee  for  Margaret  Stanley,  who  married  **  James 
Grosvenor,  son  of  Ralph  and  Joan  Grosvenor."      We 
know  that  Margaret  Stanley  was  daughter  to  Piers 
Stanley,  of  Euloe,  in  Flintshire,  by  Constance  Salus- 
bury, of  Lleweni,  in  Denbighshire,  and  grand-daughter 
to  Sir  William  Stanley,  of  Holt  Castle.  How  did  Ralph 
Grosvenor   make   out  his  descent  from  Sir  Robert 


Grosvenor?  When,  and  how,  did  tlie  Grosvenors  of 
Hulme  separate  into  different  lines  ?  Can  any  of  your 
readers  make  this  plain  for  me  ?  I  do  not,  of  course^ 
mean  according  to  Burke,  but  according  to  some  of 
the  many  private  records  which  are  now  known  to 
antiquaries.  Rolandsek. 

Intebbstiko  Discovrbt  in  thb  Old  Chubch, 
Macclesfibld. 
[1217.]    Prior  to   any  alterations  being  made  in 
wtiat  we  might  coll  the  restoration,  of  the  old  churdi 
of  St.  Michael  in  Macclesfield,  1  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  tke  curious  and  those  interested  in  the  aspect 
of  the  Church  in  pre- reformation  times  to  a  few  ob- 
servations which  have  come  under  my  notice  in  look- 
ing over  the  edifice  as  it  now  appears.     It  is  true  bat 
little  of  the  old  structure  now  remains,  the  greater 
part  being  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of 
time  since  its  re- modelling,  but  some  important  me- 
mentos of  the  original  church  are  still  in  existence, 
both  in  the  church  and  (particularly)  in  the  cliapel  of 
Archbishop  Savage,  which  will  well  repay  investiga- 
tion.  To  corroborate  what  I  now  adduce,  as  well  as  to 
bring  these  curious  remains  into  notice,  we  must  refer 
back  to  the  ancient  history  of  Macclesfield,  where  we 
find  that,  in  the  45th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI., 
his  son  Edward — afterwards  Edward  I. — whilst  ho 
was  Prince  of  Wales,  granted  tlie  first  charter  to  tlie 
town  of  Macclesfield  in  the  year  1261,  which  waa 
afterwards  confirmed  by  King  Edward  III.,  where, 
after  enacting  that  it  shall  be  a  free  borough,  proceeds 
to  say  that  tliey  may  have  a  merchants'  gild.      It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  time^  no  church 
existed  here,  the  old  Saxon  edifice  formerly  attached 
to  the  court  of  the  Earls  of  Chester,  in  Park  Lane, 
being  destroyed.    The  cliarter  above  referred  to  bein^ 
granted,the  members  of  theGild  proceeded  to  erect  their 
Gild  Hall.  In  my  work  on  "The  antiquites  of  Macdee- 
field,"  which  I  published  in  the  year  1871, 1  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  site  of  this  hall  would  probably  be 
in  the  open  space,  or  in  the  centre,  of  Uie  Market  Place^ 
This  wo  had  evident  proof  of  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  surface,  or  ground,  was  lowered  to  make  improve- 
ments in  tfie  Market  Place,  when  the  bases,  or  mould- 
ings, of  both  tlie  nortli — tlie  principal  entrance — and 
also  that  of  the  western  doorway  wore  discovered  tit 
Bitu,  which  substantiated  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gild 
Hall  at  once.      The  site  occupied  a  good  part  of  the 
space  betwixt  the  Angel  Inn  and  the  church.      This 
we  know  by  the  block  of  houses  or  sliops  which  were 
built  upon  it,  and  which  we  saw  taken  down  in  the 
year  182S-9.      The  Gild  Oratory  attached  to  the  liall 
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would  occupy  the  eastern  end  of  the  building,  which 
mccording  to  the  remains  discovered,  would  be  a 
splendid  erection.  This  oratory  served  for  the  use 
and  devotions  nf  the  Gild  until  the  erection  of  St. 
Michaers  Church,  which  wns  founded  by  King 
Edward  I.,  and  his  Queen  (Eleanor)  in  the  year  1278. 
After  this  time,  the  members  of  the  Gild,  instead  of 
attending  the  feasts  of  the  church  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  in  Prestbury  as  formerly,  would — after  the 
erection  of  a  church  in  their  own  town — nnturally  ond 
undoubtedly  have  a  gild  altar  in  the  church,  the  gild 
being  under  die  patronage  of  St.  Michael,  who  we 
find  was  tho  Patron  Saint  of  Cheshire  for  many  cen- 
turies. In  closely  examining  the  church,  I  have  recently 
discovered  the  site  of  the  gild  altar  then  erected, 
which,  until  the  erection  of  the  Savage  Chapel  in  the 
ypar  1501-2,  would  be  placed  at  the  efistern  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  in  close  proximity,  or  outside  the  pier  of 
the  old  chancel  arch,  under  a  small  window,  the  st^itue 
of  St.  Michael  being  placed  on  a  splcndidly-carven 
bracket  springing  out  of  the  wall  — yet  in  iitii. 
When  tho  Savage  Chapel  was  erected  in  the  year 
1501-2,  it  would  appear  that  this  altar-space  was  in- 
cluded in  tho  plan  of  the  chapel,  and  the  altar  re- 
nnanged  ;  but  the  design,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
was  altered  by  tho  building  up  of  the  window,  indi- 
cations of  which  can  still  be  traced,  and  tho  alt^u*  still 
retained  its  position,  with  a  reredos  erected  over  it,  in 
the  place  of  the  small  eastern  window,  and  Urns  it  re- 
mained until  the  dissolution  of  Chantries  under  King 
Henry  tlie  Eighth. 

I.  A.  Finney,  Macclcbfiald. 
CTo  he  continued,) 

Chrshirr  Punning  Mottoes. 
[1218  ]  T.  Hughes  writes  as  follows,  nnent  this  sub- 
ject, in  tho  Clieifhire  Sheaf:— 'the  mottoes  belong- 
ing to  our  old  Cheshire  families  are  many  of  them  very 
interesting,  some  of  them  in  a  sense  amusing  ;  and  It 
would  be  easy  to  string  a  lot  of  tJiem  together  so  as  to 
form  an  entertaining  little  paragraph  or  two  in  "  The 
^  heaf .*'  Here  are  a  few  as  a  start :— Tho  piotto  of  the 
Alderscys  of  Aldersey  in  Coddington  parish,  is  tliefli-st 
one  that  occurs  to  me  :  "  Alnus  semj>er f&reat !"  **  Let 
the  alder  flourish  for  ever!" — a  very  appropriate  wish 
to  record  of  a  family  that  has  endured  for  ages  on  a 
spot,  where  the  altler  itsel  islet  probably  never  ceased 
to  grow  on  its  "  eye"  or  f  has  since  this  England  of 
ours  has  been  England.  The  Dones,  of  Utkinton,  near 
Tarporlcy,  chose  a  very  distinctive  and  tilling  motto, 
when  they  placed  under  their  escutcheon  the  pious 
couplet,"  0}MHia  met  dona  i>ei!"  "Everything  I  own 


is  God's  gift  to  me!  The  late  Mr  Richard  Done,  of 
Tarporley,  u.sed  t*  say  that  an  ancestor  of  his  own, 
while  engaged  in  one  of  tho  smaller  Cheshire  contests 
daring  the  Civil  War,  so  distinguished  him^lf  in  a 
charge  upon  the  Roundlicads  that  Byron,  who  was 
present,  called  out  to  him  enthusiastically, "  Done ! — 
Well  Done !"  and  that  this  gall.int  cavalier  wore  that 
motto  afterwards  on  his  ring  in  memory  of  tho  incident. 
The  Vernons,  of  Shipbrook  and  H:islington,  are  now 
represented  by  Lord  Vernon,  of  Sudbury  Park,  Derby- 
shire, and  of  Poynton  Hall,  near  Stockport,  who  en- 
joys also  the  ancient  title  of  Baron  of  Kinderton.  They 
are  amongst  the  oldost  of  our  Cheshire  families,  and 
linked  by  long  def  cent  also  with  tho  t)est  blood  of  this 
county.  It  is  their  pride  to  boast  a  verj-  distinctive 
motto,  wliich  reads  differently,  according  as  it»s  owners 
choose  to  spell  or  divide  it.  In  one  way  it  reads, 
"  JW  nan  semper  fioreatT — ^**  It  cannot  bo  always 
spring!"  in  another — "  I'ir  non  semper  foreatV  No 
man  can  be  always  young !"  and  again,  as  the  modern 
"  Peerage"  has  it,  "  J>r-non  semper foret !"  "  Vernon  is 
youthful  ever  !"  But  these  are  enough  for  the  nonce, 
I  may  perhaps  return  to  the  subject  again  some  day. 

Ed. 
Local  Destonations. 

[1219.]    The    Rev.    Dr.  Brewer,  in  his  "Reader's 

Handbook,"givc8  the  following  local  designations  or 

peculiirities    connected    with     the     towns    named 

(pp.  5C1-2)  :— 

Ash'n  (Ashton-undor-Lyne),  fellows  orfelleys. 

Bowton  (Bolton),  Billy  or  trotters. 

Bowden  (Cheshire)  downs  {i.e.  potatoes). 

Bury,  mufff  rs. 

Bui-y,  cymblins. 

Cheadle,  swingers  (a  peculiar  coat). 

Congleton,  pomts. 

Eccles,  cakes. 

Everton,tofrey8. 

Gorton,  bull-does. 

Owdan  (Oldham),  chaps. 

PaLsIev,  bodies. 

Rochdale,  gawbies. 

Stretford,  blackpuddings. 

Warrington,  ale. 

In  the  above  list  are  several  inaccuracies,  and  many 

items  that  are  worthy  of  further  elucidation.      The 

former,  with  your  permission,  I  will  endeavour  to 

point  out  and  correct.      Taking  them  in  the  order 

given,  we  find  Ashton-undor-Lyue  is  pronounced  Ash'n> 

and  that  its  inhabitants  are  designated  "  fellows  or 

felleys."  It  is  evident  the  writer  failed  to  gra.sp  one  of 

those  nice  distinctions  peculiar  to  the  northern  dialect, 

**  Ash'n"  is  much  too  cri.<p  a  word  for  a  Lancestrian  to 

utter,   in   whose    mouth   it   id  rendered  more  like 
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**  Hey'dhn."  *'  Folly"  is  the  term  appUeU  to  a  young 
man,  or,  more  particularly,  a  sweetheart,  while  the 
native  is,  iiidiscriminately,  termed  a  '*  rick-er."  The 
next  is  only  a  minor  error,  being  Bowden  in  place  of 
Bowdon.  But  why  j>ot»itoes?  Bury,  Dr.  Brewer  re- 
marks, is  not^d  for  its  "rauffers"  and  "cymblins:" 
those  should  be  muffs  and  simnels  respectively ; 
**  mud"  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Bury  as  the 
word  "ricker"  does  to  Asht^)n.  Everton  is  noted  for 
its  toffy  only  ;  whilst"  Owdan  cliaps,"  in  Lancashire, 
are  usually  termed  "  Owdimm  rough-yeds."  While 
groat ly  admiring  the  vast  range  of  subjects  treated 
upon  in  the  book  referred  to,  it  is  only  right  that  such 
inaccuracies  as  those  given  above  should  be  not«d. 

Warren-Bulkkley. 

Chkshirb  Militia  in  1794. 
[1230.]    I  have  in  my  po.«5session  a  printed  placard, 
Sin.  by  6in.,  of  which  the  foUowmg  is  a  copy : — 

"Augmentation  of  the  Militia. 

"  The  paper  cont;iinlng  a  list  of  the  subscribers  for 
the  raising  of  volunteers  to  be  added  to  the  present 
esLablirthment  of  the  militia  of  tliis  county,  under  the  ' 
sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliamont  latel}*  passed  for 
augmenting  the  militia,  and  for  strenifthening  the 
internal  defence  of  the  kingdom,  now  lies  at  tlio  office 
of  Mei.«^r8  Lingurd  and  Miison,  who  are  autltoriscd  to 
roc<«ivo  .subscrij/tions  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood, 
and  to  whom  all  peroon.s  who  wiih  to  subicribo  for 
tlie  above  purposes  arc  do.Mrod  to  apply. 

"  titockport,  Cth  M-iy,  1794. 

"  Clarke,  Printer." 

The  public,  it  seom:j,  liad  in  former  diys,  as  in  the 
present,  to  be  appealed  to  for  subscriptions  in  support 
and  maintenanco  of  the  volunteer  movement.  My 
grandfather,  Mr  Lingurd,  acted  as  deputy  clerk  to  the 
lieutenancy,  us  my  father  did  at  a  subsequent  period, 
and  I  assi.itod  him  in  atfesting  the  voluntt^ers  from 
the  Stockport  and  Ilydi?  divisions  on  tlie  formation  of 
the  existiriT^  militia  orps.  In  this  year  of  179 i  the 
Independent  Manchester  Volunteers  were  incorporated 
in  the  53rd,  or  the  Duke  of  York's  Brigade,  at  Chat- 
ham ;  and  the  Manchester  Iloyal  V'olunteers  were  also 
raised,  the  colours  of  which  were  consecrated  at  St. 
Ann's  Clmrch  by  the  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sed- 
don.  These  volunteers  subse<iuently  became  the  104th 
Regiment. 

Jan.  18S3.  J.  Linoard  Vauoiian. 


ScpUrs. 


rALMlSTHY. 
(N0.1J14.) 

[1221.]    The  following  cutting,  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, may  b3  of  use  to  A.  Harding,  as  asked  for   last 


week:— '*  Mr  W.  B.  Woodbury  recommends  that  for 
purposes  of  identification  (of  criminals,  for  example) 
it  is  only  necesmry  to  get  a  distinct  photograph  of 
the  palm  of  one  hand,  taken  in  a  strong  oblique  light, 
so  as  to  bring  out  the  markings  strongly.  This  will 
be  found  a  map,  he  s-iys,  never  alike  in  two  persons  ; 
no  disguise  short  of  actual  disfigurement  can  do  away 
witli  the  difference."  A  P.O. 

Cnclk  Sam. 
(No..  1138.  1197,  1.2».) 

[1222.]    The    United   States  Government  was  8> 
called  from  Samuel  WiUon,  one  of  the  inspectors  of 
provisions  in  the  American    War    of  Independence. 
Samuel  Wilson  was  called  by  his  workmen  and  othera 
"  [Jncle  Sara,"  and  the  go-^ds  which  bore  the  contrac- 
tor's initials,  "E.A.U.S."  (meaning  Elbert    Anderson, 
United  States),  were  lead  "Elbert  Anderson"  and 
••  Uncle  Saui."      Tlie  jjke  was  too  good  to  die,  ani 
«  Uncle  Sam"  became  synonymous  with  U.S.  (United 
States).  "Brother  Jonathan" is  a  national  nickname  for 
an  American  of  the  United  States,      In   the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  Washington    u.sod  to  consult  his  friend, 
Jonat'.ian  Trumbull,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  in  all 
difficulties.     "  We  must  ask  Brother  Jonathan"  was 
so    often    oa    his    lips    that   the    phrasa    bacame 
syaoaymous  with  ihe  good  genius  of  the  Stiites,  and 
was  subse-iuontly  applied  to  the  North    Americana 
generally.  w.  Taylob. 

Joseph  Eo'je,  rat?  MvcoLa^piai.o  PsoasrarAK. 

(N..  12!  5.) 

[1223.]     Though  I  do  not  remember  him  personally 
I  have  often    hoard  of    his    remarkable  powers  as  a 
pedestrian.    I  hive  in  my  possession  a  coloured  phito 
of  him,  where  he  appears  in  knee  breeches,  blue  stock- 
ings, low  shoes  striped  ve^t,  sagegreea  coat,  and  low 
hit.    llis  ago  is  sUted  as  02  years,  and  ho  looks  lialo 
and  he  irty,  with   large  frame  im  1  muscular  develop- 
ment about  the  legs,  which  would  put  to  shame  most 
men's  at  40.    The  following  particulars  are  under  the 
picture:—"  Published  as  the  Act  directs,  Sep.  8,  1806, 
by  J.  Wilson,  M  icd jsfield.      Joseph  Ed^e,    the  Mac- 
cljisfiold  pedestrian,  aged  02  years."       Then  follows  & 
correct  statement  of  the  jouniey  performed  by  him 
from  Macclesfield  to  London    in  49  hours  and    20 
minutes,  taken  from  the  minutes  of  Mr  Jones,  tho 
postmaster  of  M.jcclesfield,  who    accompanied  him. 
Joseph  Edge  loft  Maoclosfidd  on  Wednesday  night,  at 
12  o'clock,  July  30, 1800,  and  arrived  at  the  Swan,  Lad 
Lane,  London,  20    minutes    past   on©  on  Saturday 
morning,  August  2,  being  40  minutes  under  the  given 
time.    A  comparison  between  Powell's  walking  anl 
that  of  Edge:  PoweU,  the  celebrated  English  pedos- 
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trian,  completed  his  journey  from  London  to  Y^rk 
«nd  bock  again  (396  miles)  in  140  hours,  which, 
on  an  arerage  for  the  whole  journey,  is  2}  miles 
-and  138  2-7ths  yards  an  hour.  J.  Edge,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  02  years,  completed  his  walk  from 
Macdesfteld  to  London  (a  distance  of  172  miles)  in 
40  hours  20  minutes,  which  averages  for  the  whole 
journey  3}  miles  and  416  8-3  7ths,  yards  per 
hour,  er  two  quarters  of  a  mile  and  277  24-259ths 
^rds  per  hour  m^^re  than  the  average  of  Mr  Powell's 
pedestrian  performance.  8.  E.,  BoUington. 

THB  BXAB  and  KNUTSFORD  CHA.PBL. 
(Na  laOB.) 
[1224.]  The  following  cutting  from  a  contempo- 
Tary,  and  contributed  by  Mr  J.  £.  Bailey,  of  Man-' 
•Chester,  will  supply  tlie  information  asked  for  by  John 
<]lark:— <*  Thomas  Paget,  who,  in  1641,  edited  a  work 
■by  John  Paget,  of  Amsterdam,  now  in  my  hands,  en- 
titled '  A  Defence  of  Church-government  exercised  in 
Presbiteriall,  Classical,  and  Synodall  Assemblies,' 
London,  4to,  makes  the  following  singular  narration 
in  dispraise  of  the  episcopal  government  of  Bishop 
Bridgemao,  soun  after  his  accession  to  the  See  of 
<3iester  : — ^*  At  Knutsford,  a  market  town  in  Cheshire, 
-a  gentleman  of  the  country  (i.e.  county),  being 
vainly  disposed,  did  cause  a  bear  passing  through  the 
street  to  be  led  into  the  chappell,  which  the  Bishop 
hearing  of,  suspended  the  chappell  from  having  any 
•divine  service  or  sermons  for  a  long  time,  as  being 
profaned  by  the  beare.'  Page  *  *  2  of  the  Humble 
Advertisement  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament. 
Which  of  the  two  chapels  of  Knutsford  is  here  meant 
it  does  not  appear."  F.  Hewitt. 

PiBST  Life  Guabds. 

(Na  1S9J) 

[1225.]    By  referring  to  the  *"  Army  List,"  I  find  tliat 

the  Guards  who  were  sent  to  the  Crimea  were  the 

1st  Dragoon  Guards,  tlie  4th,  the  5tl),  and  the  6th. 

Then,  also,  1  find  the  1st  and  2nd  and  6th  Dragoons. 

Then  the  regiments  of  Hussars,  namely,  the  4th,  8th, 

10th,  11th,  and  the  13th.  The  regiments  of  the  Lancers 

«ent  were  the  12th  and  17th.    I  name  all  these  as  they 

are  cavalry  regiments.  A.  E.  8.,  Didsbury. 


[1226.]  Applause.— I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the 
derivation  of  this  word  explained,  and  whether  it  is  a 
modern  institution.  Would  some  reader  of  Notes  and 
Queries   kindly  respond? 

J.  Lahbebt,   Altrincham. 


[1227.]  The  Fust  Newspapbb. — When  and  wher» 
the  first  English  newspaper  printed,  by  whom 
and  what  was  its  title  and  price  ?  I  cannot  find  any 
distinct  reference  to  it  in  what  books  I  have  consulted. 
The  Engfish  MercurU  used  to  be  regarded  as  the 
pioneer  newspaper,  but  this  having  been  exploded,  I 
repeat  my  query.  Which  was  the  first  English  news- 
paper? «Q.  C." 

[1228.]  Candlemas  Gills. — The  near  approach  of 
Candlemas  recalls  to  my  mind  a  story  I  have  heard  of 
beer  being  distributed  gratuitously  to  tenants  or  rate- 
payers. Can  any  readers  of  Notes  and  Queries  say 
whether  this  is  so,  also  where  it  is  done  and  its  origin  ? 

J.  Wtatt,  Stockport. 

[1229.]  John  Wainweioht.— It  would  be  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  many  to  know  more  of  the  com- 
poser of  the  tune,  **  Stockport,"  and  sung  to  the 
words,  **  Christians  awake."  There  was  an  effort 
made  some  15  years  ago,  by  appointing  a  committee 
of  inquiry,  to  find  out  whera  the  comp'Tser's  remains 
lie,  where  he  lived,  and  all  that  can  be  learnt  of  his 
family.  Perhaps  some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee mentioned  above  may  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  on  a  question  in  which  thousands  all  over  the 
world  feel  an  interest.  An  Old  Resident. 


Mas.  Carlyle's  Housbkeepino.— The  wife  of 
the  iMTnous  Thomas  Carlyle  bad  many  trials  in  lier 
early  housekeeping.  She  learned  to  make  bread 
fioiu  recollecting  how  she  had  seen  an  old  servant 
»ei  to  work  and  she  used  to  say  that  the  first  time 
»iie  idleiiipted  brown  bread  it  was  with  awe.  bhe 
itiixttd  thif  dough  and  saw  it  rise  and  then  she  put  it 
iiiiu  the  oven  and  sat  down  to  watch  the  oven  door 
Willi  ffeliiigs  like  Benvenuto  Cellini's  when  h% 
WHtchttd  his  Ferseus  put  into  the  furnace.  She  did 
nui  :etfl  vure  how  it  would  come  out !  But  it  ap* 
Di-urfd  a  beautiful  crusty  loaf,  light  and  sweet, 
i'htf  iirst  time  she  tried  a  pudding  she  turned  the 
9»  i-Titiit  out  of  the  kitchen  and  locked  the  door 
on  h«fr»Mif.  tvomolimes  she  conld  not  send  to  Iha 
iiiaretft  lown  for  butcher's  meat,  and  then  she  was 
!•  uiicijd  10  her  poultry.  She  hnd  a  particular  breed, 
oi  long-legged  hens  and  she  used  to  go  iulo  tho 
yidd  ainongtft  theui  and  point  out  those  that  were  to 
iii^  kiileii,  teeliiig,  she  said,  like  Fouquier  TinTiile, 
I'l  irk iiig  down  his  viotims.  The  country  was  un« 
iiiiiubiied  for  miles  around.  She  used  to  say  tliat 
iiie  tf. illness  was  awful,  and  when  sue  walked  oui 
alio  could  hear  the  sheep  nibbling  the  graM,  and 
li.cy  used  to  look  at  her  with  innocent  wonder.  Una 
(t  -y  Kite  received  news  that  Lord  Jeffrey  and  fHwiiy 
Heie  coming.  She  mounted  her  horse,  galloped  oi£ 
u»  Ouuilries  to  get  what  was  needed  and  galloped 
bui  k,  and  was  aU  ready  to  receive  her  visitors  wiik 
no  tiace  of  her  thirty  milt  ride  except  her  oharmin^ 
uji.u*uiit  of  it. 
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Satubdai,  Febbuabt  10th,  1883. 


Demotes. 


HiflTOBicAL  Notices  or  Stockpobt,  f&om  an  E^rlt 

Pbbiod  to  1817. 
[1290.]    The   foUowiog,  leUUng  to   the  town   of 
Stockport  of  a  bygone  age,  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers:— 

aiOOKPOBT   DURING   T<TB    INVASIONS    Off    THB 

Danes. 

TTrbcm  Stopporiam  dieont ;  futt  Wa  Sarpnmm 

Dual  Comitmm  m^m  C4§tria  <a«M  tail: 
T«B*pot«  fOffc^Bie  flut  mnUtlrt  f4etii,  *  t  atiiqne 

fna^  t'>tttiif«  Magni  nominit  umbra  maoct. 
Vuaa  nftrtDttRot  ubt  no  e  Btopforta  Itoator 

AlIeetM  ( liin  ol  dtt  /uii^M  graTi. 
liB^*  «{U  Donif  a.  yroA  •oam  mooriiihat  obex 

Q40d  4«taf,  trie  KutM  >>it  qa.  f « e  i  arta  wlui. 

Nlola  "De  Uttris  iamilU."— Ub.  YI. 

Hm  tovB  WM  8tofport  caUM  in  4aj«  of  jwa, 
And  of  a  Boron  «  Mst  the  hon<ran  bun 
As  l'«ig  ae  ChetUr  hy  ber  Eat  it  was  e-vayeA 
.And  mral  *t«t^  and  •0T*ri*ign  powtr  diiplrt.T(4 : 
Dat  lime  has  ehanged  tbem  both  and  now  they  d  lim 
The  (thf4ow  only  of  a  mfgtaty  aame. 
In  «ies  |MUt  wbete  SlopporVt  OvkI  « 'owen. 
A  dieadfnl  tlaaghter,  oia-ibad  tht  Djutlsh  powen : 
Wwm  thia  event  the  town  iie  n«Bie  oomaum  i«, 
Ae  beta  wen  «to]>ped  the  InTader**  plondcring  band* ; 
BrrBf  en  o^r«  hplmiug  ahoek  their  host  eostaiaed, 
Aadl*  ngtead  hrre  ire  peecs  end  safctj  gelned. 

STOOKPOkT   DUBINO  TH«  ABBBLLION    IN    1746. 

But  not  in  agee  Ur  reaiole  elotie 
tlnehelien  lojaltj  hue  Btnekiiort  taown ; 
Of  letcr  ttoee  «•  tarn  Mi'  historic  pege 
And  fie^hachievrmeatefMiMegttd  eneege. 
Wh<-n  biaek  rebelUon  fcaied  iMr  Oonron  heed, 
And  our  once  happy  lend  we*  dlled  with  dreed ; 
-Wbt  n  fiootlei'd  i.«anidlier  armtfd'bart-roue  fuilh, 
Deaonndrg  ti  ngeence  f n^sn  the  ploomy  n-srth ; 
And  in  del  hit  ne  onr  Jing^aud  Mixn  hi*  otown 
Xhe  ra»  h.Ptetender  brought  hie  aqiedrm  i  down ; 
dtcekport  «k  ae  tlie  glotiuo*  feme  obtained, 
Of  haTieg  flmt  the  treitor'ti  epted  rsetiained, 
Aad  ae  Bh««  tb  ji  porsrefed  no  martialfoHM, 
Bcr  bridge  ^estiojed  to  check  i  he  i\  bel  eooree ; 
fint  hfd  that  caetJe,  which  In  AAyn  cf  3019, 
Bigh  o'er  the  town  ite  1  ift)  eammit  bote : 
Bed  It  still  stood,  end  Itee'ub-  tiled  towert 
Seen  net  uei^  b.?  8toek|  ortV  firm  end  loyal  powers, 
Oheo  woo'd  tile  ioTfder  have  been  doom«  d  to  f^  1 
T)<e  ttiergih  ('f  petriotn  fired  with  petxiots* id; 
Then  fiilt-d  «itb  Tinor  wonld  bis  Tartan  l«nd« 
Ba«e  baekwBttlB  fled,  eLd  loaght  tlMir  beireu  nadeL 


8T0CKP0BT   DUKDfO    TRF.    ADVAKOB   Off    TBS 
BLANKKTBKIB   IN    1817. 

Agai' .  ia  aioderi>  timeK  haa  Stockport  stood 
ttbe  fri*>nd  of  order  and  ihi-  oonntry's  gO'>d : 
And  elthi-egh  tLe  tomi  est  frowntd  o'er  all  the  lantf. 
And  nenaccd  a)l  that  diirr.d  its  iige  withetend, 
Bae,  nna-  pflied,  thi  asaanlta  of  tndt<»B  borne, 
yor  'eared  ihrir  thrpati,  their  nomber.  or  iLeir  seem. 
HafO'm- their  watchword,  faction  ia  their  aonl. 
They  fondly  hn]  ed,  doko  durst  thetr  cooi>e  oontrol, 
Bnt  T.itb  one  ho  rt  the  intiepid  tovnemrn  rose 
Tbefr  sehcmta  to  fins'  rate,  end  tludr  mei  ob  opticse, 
And  here  was  glared  a  y-  tm^i,  bnt  patriot  guard 
Cf  nattre  tii/0|a  tbe  inipeuOL  g  s'onn  t«  ward; 


Who  for  the  flrmaess  of  their  martial  ranks. 
Obtained  a  soldi ■r's  wntd,  tbsir  eoantr>  'a  thaaka. 
>  o  leer,  ye  Stookport  iroop.  yoar  honoorel  name 
Wilt  pass  nnn>t4o«d  liy  tfas  ^voioe  of  fame : 
Toor  eratelal  ooontrymia  In  f atare  days 
Will  hail  y-  nr  loyal'y  and  elng  your  praise. 
Tunr  eapUi'i'e  c-indn  :t  00  th^t  day  wt'l  crawn 
Hie  name  of  NewUm  aith  dee  rred  renoa^i. 
And  every  member  of  yoar  troop  will  bear 
H  e  avaath  of  laofol,  end  the  glory  sheas : 
WhlUt  94jar  sons'  eoae  will  Cktoh  the  ^nfg^riag  flame 
Aal  etnve  to  emnlate  ytinr  martial  fftme. 

I  have  a  maniucript  oopy  of  the  above  without 
authorship  or  date,  neatly  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
bearing  the  water-mark  of  1811.  The  caligraphy  is. 
that  of  a  lawyer*9  pen,  and  tlie  composition  m%y  have 
emanated  either  from  ray  unde,  William  Vau^han,  or 
WiUiam  Acton  O^Kell  Whltelegg,  who  died  in  1848 > 
.Both  gentlemen  wore  lawyers,  good  scholars,  fond  of 
poetry,  and  my  uncle  was  a  very  witty  rhymster. 

January,  1883.  J.  Linqakd  Vauohan. 

Intkbbstino  Discoybby  in  the  Ou)  Ghobch, 

Macclbsfixla. 
(No.  1217.) 

[1231.]  Continuing  this  subject  further,  we  find 
that  Sir  John  Percival,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  a 
native  of  Macclesfield,  founded,  as  we  read  by  his  will^ 
dated  January  26th,  1508,  a  c)iantr>'  and  free  school^ 
attached  to  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  in  Maodesfteld. 
In  this  will  he  states  that  he  was  moved  to  the  work; 
by  the  good  advice  of  Thomas  Savage,  Arehbisbop  of 
York,  his  most  dear  lord  and  friend,  to  appc^ta 
priest  to  sing  and  pray  for  him  and  his  friends  in 
Macclesfield,  the  same  priest  to  sing  and  say  mass 
daily  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Micclesfleld.  In  this 
will  he  also  specifies  that  the  same  priest  shall  keep 
and  continue  in  the  town  of  Macclesfield  a  Free 
Grammar  School,  and  that  the  said  priest,  with  his 
scholars,  should,  on  every  evening  of  the  great  feasts 
of  the  church,  sing  before  some  image  of  our  Blessed 
Lady,  in  the  said  church  of  St.  Michael,  in  Macclesfteld» 
an  antiphon  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  after  tho  acti- 
phon  to  say  the  Psalm  De  Profundis,  with  theCoUect. 
for  his  soul,  and  the  soul  of  others  aforesaid,  kc. 
This  altar  we  find  was  placed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
wall  in  the  Savage  Chapel,  on  tha  south  side,  between 
the  altar  of  Archbishop  Savage,  and  close  to  the  monu« 
ment  of  Sir  John  Savage  and  his  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth, 
date  1428.  At  the  time  of  dissolution  of  chantries 
these  two  altars  were  taken  down,  as  well  as  the  high 
altar  of  the  church,  and  the  altar  erected  by  Arch- 
bishop Savage,  in  his  own  chapel.  At  the  dissolu- 
tion of  chantries,  the  two  chantry  priests  who 
officiated  at  these  altars,  retired  on  pennons  of  Os  8d 
a  year,  and  were  living  a.d.  1566.      Their  names  wer 
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Randle  Pickeringe,  Jiupor  eeiebrans  in  capdla  de  Jfax' 
Jidde^  and  Charles  Alexander,  nuper  cd^rans  in  saceUo 
s'tae  crucis  in  eapdla  de  Ataxfidde.  On  the  death  of 
Earl  Rivers,  in  the  year  16d4,  we  find  his  monument 
was  erected  on  the  old  altar  site,  and  the  large  and 
t)esutiful  trtoeried  eastern  window,  as  also  the  two 
windows  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  were  blocked 
up.  The  site  of  the  altar  of  ^he  Blessed  Virgin  is 
plainly  defined,  as  even  the  breadth  of  the  altar  slab 
may  still  be  given ;  as  also  ilie  extent  of  the  reredos 
•erected  over  it ;  and  singular  to  say,  the  sacrarium  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  south  wall,  or  at  the  southern 
«nd  of  the  altar  space.  The  beautifully-sculptured 
bracket,  on  which  was  fixed  the  statute  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  is  of  very  chaste  design,  and  the  iron  staples 
which  bore  the  curtain  rods  of  eacli  altar,  are  still' 
left  in  their  uriginiU  position  in  the  wall.  The  splen- 
^d  carved  bracket,  on  which  stood  the  figure  of  St. 
Michael,  contains  some  exquisite  carving,  especially 
on  the  base  or  foot,  on  which  is  some  very  minute 
sculptured  work  of  dierubs  winged,  altogether  repre- 
senting a  work  of  art  in  few  cases  excelled,  and  which 
would  well  repay  restoration  as  mementos  of  the 
past ;  and  no  doubt  if  care  is  taken  in  the  work  pro- 
jected, some  very  valuable  relics  may  be  discovered. 
Indeed,  as  works  of  art,  few  churches  in  Cheshire,  or 
perhaps  in  England,  can  boa^t  of  more  splendid 
examples  of  ancient  church  monuments,  although  so 
little  of  the  eld  structure  is  left.  The  three  altars, 
with  their  splendid  fittings  and  adornments,  would^ 
in  ancient  times,  form  a  magnificent  spectacle  to  what 
the  ruinous  and  neglected  state  of  this  chapol  now 
presents;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  amongst  so  many 
similar  examples  which  have  of  late  years  been 
beautifully  restored,  this  gem  of  ancient  art  will  not 
beneglected,  ositwould  form  a  museum  of  ancient 
ecclesiastic  art-,  which  few  places  in  Cheshire  or  out  of 
it  could  boast  of,  and  with  a  proper  restoration  of  the 
church  would  be  the  greatest  attraation,  both  for  use 
and  ornament,  that  the  town  might  ba  proud  of ;  and 
if  the  matter  can  be  properly  ventilated,  I  feel  sure  it 
would  be  patronised  and  appreciated  both  by  the 
town,  and  even  the  county,  who  are  equally  interested 
in  its  restoration. 

I.  A.  FiNKST,  Macclesfield. 

PiBLD  Names. 

[1232.]    Mr  R.  Holland,  in  a  series  of  articlos  on 

Cheshire  field  names  in  the  Cheshire  Sheafs  has  the  fol- 

owing   about  Mobberley: — "I    find  the  Mobberley 

field-names  roeolvo  themselves  into  several  classesras 

indeed  they  would  do  in  every  parish.    There  ai-e  a 


large  number  of  names  derived'  from  fonlner  owner- 
ship ;  family  names  given  to  fields,  which  are  always 
interesting,  as  in  many  cases  the  families  themselves 
are  extinct  in  the  neighbourhood^  and  their  names 
would  be  quite  forgotten  but  for  the  evidence  of  ths^ 
fields.  A  great  number  of  field-names  are  derived 
from  peculiar  plants  found  in  them,  or  from  crops 
having  been  grown  in  them  when  those  crops  were  a 
novelty  in  Cheshire  farming.  Many  are  derived  from 
tlieir  shape,  their  size,  the  quality  of  soil,  or  from 
farming  operations  and  customs;  whilst  there  are 
naturally  a  great  number  that  are  referable  to  no  par- 
ticular class,  but  are  of  a  general  character,  and  are 
in  many  cases  most  difficult  of  explanation.  The  fol- 
lowing field-names  evidently  refer  to  former  owner- 
ship or  tenure.  I  give  first  a  list  of  such  as  are  still 
common  family  names  in  Mobberley,  or  were  so  dur- 
ing my  own  recollection.  But  at  the  present  day  one 
and  aU  of  these  names  belong  to  cottagers  or  to  tenant 
farmers  who  do  not  possess  any  land,  or,  at  any  rate» 
not  tliese  lands ;  an  evidence,  perhaps,  that  their  fami- 
lies were  formerly  of  more  importance  in  the  parish 
than  they  are  now.  The  number  placed  after  a  name 
shows  how  many  fields  in  the  parish  bear  the  same 
nMne:—*Whittaker*s Croft;  Cash  Field  (2);  Far  and 
Near  Dumville  Meadow ;  ffickson's  Bam  Field ;  Hig- 
gpison  Croft ;  and  Higher  and  Lower  Higginson  Field ; 
Bottom,  Middle,  and  Top  Einsey  Croft;  Maddock 
Field ;  Webb  Field ;  Jepson's  Meadow,  Barn  Field,  and 
Brow ;  Higher,  Near,  and  Middle  Cragg ;  Far  Cragg 
Brow ;  Cragg  Room.'  Besides  cottagers  of  the  name 
of  Cragg  still  in  Mobberley,  a  family  owns  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  land  at  the  present  time,  who  in- 
herited it  from  a  Cragg  Watkinson ;  but  the  above 
Cragg  Fields  are  not  part  of  their  property.  Sir  Peter 
Leycester  (^Antiquitiet  of  Bucklow  Hundred)  mentions 
Richard  Cragg  of  Baggeley  Green  in  1672,  and  the 
Craggs  are  probably  all  of  his  family.  Cragg  Room 
no  doubt  refers  to  a  *'  Moss  Room,"  or  right  of  tur- 
bary on  Lindow  Moss,  or  Common.  Each  house- 
holder in  Mobberley  has,  or  has  had,  a  right  of  tur- 
bary ;  but  in  many  cases,  as  in  this  one,  the  allotted 
portion  has  been  inclosed.  Moss  is  the  local  name  for 
a  peat  bog.  Lindow  Moss  was  formerly  of  great  ex- 
tent, but  is  fast  becoming  drained,  enclosed,  and  built 
upon.  I  do  not  think  it  is  now  more  than  half  the 
size  I  can  remember  it  fsrty  years  age.  Hewitt's 
Croft :  Sir  Peter  Leycester  mentions  Roger  Hewet  as 
being  a  Freeholder  in  Radcliff's  pert  of  Mobberley  in 
1672.  Probably  this  field  belonged  to  him  ;  and  the 
very  numerous  family  of  Mebberley  Hewitts  of  the 
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prMent  dfty  sre  moat  Ukfllj  hU  deacendAats.  Korbuiy 
Bey  (2);  Bottom,  Middle,  and  Top  Beswick;  Wor- 
thincton  Field ;  Feulkner.  Burgees :  Oddly  enough 
this  field  is  on  a  farm  whidi  until  recently  was  occu- 
pied by  John  Burgees.  It  can  scarcely  have  derired 
its  name  f  rem  him  personally ;  but  may  have  been 
bought  from  one  of  his  ancestors."  Eo. 


^qilieg. 


••  Swam-with-Two-Nbcks." 
(No  lii8.) 

[1233.]  This  old  sign  does  not  refer  to  any  mon- 
strosity as  "  O.  F."  supposes,  and  it  originally  read 
**SwaB-with-two-nicks'*— an  allusion  to  the  distin- 
guishing marks  or  nicks  cut  on  the  boaks  of  swans 
belonging  to  the  Queen,  the  Vinters'  Company,  and 
others,  and  bred  on  the  River  Thames.  Doubtless, 
aome  river-side  tavern  keeper,  very  likely  the  tenant 
of  an  owner  marking  his  swans  with  two  nicies,  chose 
this  as  his  sign,  as  others  chose  the  crest  or  ooat-of- 
•rms  of  their  landlords.  There  are  nuuiy  instances  of 
-words  on  signboards  becoming  changed  in  this  man- 
ner. One  of  the  most  curious,  perhaps,  is  the  sign  of 
^  The  devil  and  the  bag  o'  nails,"  taken  by  many  to 
refer  to  some  old  legend  of  a  bag  of  nails  being  palmed 
off  upon  his  sable  majesty  for  a  soul — he  seems  to 
have  been  often  outwitted  in  this  way--but  the  sign 
was  originally  **  The  Devil  and  the  Bacchanals/'  and  I 
have  seen,  but  I  forget  where,  an  engraving  of  an  old 
sign  whereon  was  depicted  the  sudden  appearance  of 
tho  arch  fiend  to  a  party  of  aff  riglited  topers  presum- 
ably at  the  rash  invitation  of  one  of  Uie  convives — a 
standing  warning  against  indiscriminate  hospitality, 
and  a  striking  instance  of  the  risks  attendant  on  pre- 
feiTing  invitations  not  meant  to  be  accepted. 

Sandbocb.  W.  A.  R. 

John  WAiNwsionT  and  Faxilt. 
(Not.  1170  12  9.) 
[1234.]  The  following  particulars  relating  to  this 
family  are  jotted  down  from  recollections  of  over  40 
years  ago ;  consequently,  they  may  not  be  accurate  in 
every  detail,  and  are  contributed  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  lead  to  further  research.  The  earhesl  ac- 
count I  have  of  John  Wainwright  is  that  he  was 
organist  of  the  Parish  CHiurch  of  St.  Mary,  Stockport, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He  composed 
the  tune,  "  Christians  awake,"  end,  according  to  the 
account  of  Mr  Aaron  Eccles,  solicitor^  Marple,  this 
hymn  and  tune  were  first  sung  at  the  above  church 
on  December  25tb,  1750.    Jolm  Wainwright  died  in 


1768,  and  was  buried  near  the  front  eQtranod  of  thft> 
Psrish  Church,  Stockport.    This  I  have  often  beard 
mentkmed  hi  our  family ;  I  have  also  heard  a  state- 
ment read  to  me  to  this  effect.    John  Wainwright 
was  saooeeded  in  the  office  of  organist  of  St.  Mary's. 
by  his  niece,  Mary  Wainwright,  who  married  Charies. 
Booth,  of  this  Union.    I  have  only  aoooont  of  two 
daughters.    One  married  Richard  Owen,  who  kept 
the  Red  Uon  Inn  above  50  years  ago ;  he  also  carried 
on  the  busmess  of  hat  manufacturer  in  what  I  under- 
stand used  to  he  called  Kitty  Bennett's  orchard,  ia 
the  Park,  now  used  as  a  fire  station  and  town's  yard.. 
A  few  years  ago  I  met  with  a  hatter  who  had  worked 
for  him  at  this  place.    I  read  in  the  Stockport  news- 
papers  at  the  time  that  a  descendent  of  Mr  Owen  had 
sold  the  premises  to  tlie  Stockport  Corporation.    A 
granddaughter  of  Richard  Owen  was  in  1836   my 
teacher  at  Mr  T.  R.  Smith's,  St.  Mary's  Academy^ 
and  afterwards  kept  a  boarding  school  in  Wellington 
Road  North.    She  died  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  Hoatoo 
Merf ey.    Dr.  Robert  Wainwright,  eldest  son  of  John 
Wainwright,  was  bom  in  1747,  and  married  Miss 
Woodworth,  January  12th,  1775.    He  died  in  1782,. 
leaving  one  daughter,  named  Mary,  who  married  a 
person  named  Higgins.    She  was  left  a  widow  sooik 
afterwards  with  one  child,  a   daughter.    The   last 
time  I  heard  of  her  was  in  1849 ;  she  was  then  liHng^ 
in   Limekiln  Lane,  LiverpooL     I  have   heard   my 
mother  say  more  than  40  years  ago  that  Dr.  Wain- 
wright sold  the  copyright  of  his  oratorio,  "Fall  of 
Egypt,"  and  other  works,  for  a  thousand  guineas. 
Richard  Wainwright,  another  son  of  John  Wainwright^ 
was  organist  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Liverpool,  nearly 
40  years.    He  died  in  1825,  leaving  one  son  and  two 
daughters.    One  of  the  daughters,  the  eldest,  I  believe, 
was  named  Sarah,  who,  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  at 
Tiviot  Dale,  was  followed  from  Liverpool  by  an  Irish 
gentleman  of  good  position,  who  induced  her  to  marry 
him  witliout  her  father's  consent,  .'-he  being  under 
age.    The  marriage  took  place  in  or  near  Stockport. 
Tlie  oUier  daugliter,  Cecilia,  was  married  to  a  pilot 
named   Hough.    I  do  not  know  what  became  of  the 
son  Thomas.    The  last  account  I  had  of  the  family 
was  that  they  were  residing,  ui  1849,  in  LimekUn 
Lane,  Liverpool.      Mary,  daughter   of  John  Wain* 
Wright,  was  bom  in  1763,  married  in  1782  to  Roland 
Hodgson,  who  died  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.    She 
afterwards  married,  in  1791,  Thomas  Alban  Owen, 
a  native  of  Bristol ;  he  was  bom  at  Bristol  Quay  in 

n&if  and  died  in  1834.    Owen's  early  life  was  spent 
at  sea  and  in  the  West  Indies.    I  am  told  in  a  voyage 
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to  Jamaica  he  had  a  nanrow  escape  from  shipwreck, 
and  the  crew  sufCered  so  much  from  want  of  food 
tliat  in  after  life  he  would  not  allow  a  particle  of 
bread  or  food  to  be  wasted.  He  held  the  ofBce  of  sur- 
veyor of  houses  and  windows,  and  collected  what 
"were  called  the  'King*s  taxes  for  many  year8.  His 
appointment  is  dated  '*  Whitehall,  March  6th,  1804/ 
A  son,  Henry  Owen,  was  assistaut-overseor  and  col- 
lector of  poor  rates  about  1817  (see  overseers'  office). 
Mary^wifeof  T.  A.Owen,  died  in  1830,  aged  67.  I 
have  heard  the  following  related :  Nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  some  thieves  broke  into  the  house  of 
one  of  tlie  family  of  the  Wainwrights  at  Liverpool. 
AU  the  inmates  of  the  house,  with  the  exception  of  a 
negro  boy,  who  had  hid  himself,  were  compelled  to 
deliver  all  their  money  and  valuables,  and  were 
threatened  with  instant  death  if  they  gave  any  alarm. 
When  the  thieves  were  leaving  the  house  with  thoir 
booty,  tlus  negro  boy  peeped  from  his  hiding-place, 
and  recognised  one  of  them,  remarking  at  the  same 
time  to  himself,  *'Datbe  John,  de  painter."  It  ap- 
pears the  house  was  undei'going  painting  and  repairs, 
and  this  John,  the  painter,  was  one  of  the  workmen. 
The  negro's  evidence  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
thieves,  who  were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  for 
their  crime.  It  appears  there  were  three  inter- 
marriages between  the  Wainwright  and  the  Owen 
families.  I  believe  tiiere  was  a  fourth,  but  I  have  no 
account  of  it.  I  know  that  in  1810  William  Owen  was 
courting  Miss  Booth,  grandniece  of  John  Wainwright, 
and  grand-daughter  of  S.  Wainwright.  I  understand 
that  Mr  Ecc  es,  mentioned  above,  claimed  the  Wain- 
wright family  as  originaUy  from  Marple,  in  this 
county.  J.  L.,  Stockport. 


gurries. 

[1235.]  Nathanibl  Edwabd  Paakbh.  —  I  have  a 
small  volume  in  my  possession  with  this  title-page : — 
**  A  memorial  of  Nathaniel  Edwtu-d  Pai-ker,  late  house 
suigeon  to  the  MacclesAeld  Dispensary.  Not  pub; 
lished.  Printed  by  8.  Loyns,  Becc1e9,  1841."  Mr 
Parker,  it  appears,  was  bom  at  Rendenhale,  Norfolk, 
in  the  year  1811,  and  he  **  died  under  the  same  roof  on 
the  31st  of  October,  1840,"  and  tlius  it  is  evident  the 
book  is  not  properly  a  Cheshire  one ;  but  it  was  sent 
to  mo  as  such,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  written 
by  a  Cestrian,  whose  initials  (S.  W.  R.)  are  appended 
to  the  preface.  I  think  my  informant  is  in  error,  but 
before  rejecting  the  volume,  I  wish  to  ask  if  any  of 
jour  readers  cnn  make  the  matter  plain  ? 

Manfrkd. 


[1336.]    Old  Tom.— What  is  the  origin  of  this  term 

1  applied  to  gin? 

Macclesfield.  ^  S.  Jacksov. 


Whatmnsl^shainM;  and t&at whieh iaaneflOMltj 
to  him  that  struggles  is  little  mora  than  a  ohoioa  to 
him  that  is  willing. 

Other  men's  sins  an  before  our  eyes,  our  own 
behind  our  back. 

He  who  makes  a  great  fuss  about  doing  good  wiU 
do  very  little ;  he  who  wisliee  to  he  noticed  when 
doing  good  will  not  do  it  long. 

Were  a  man  to  throw  away  a  shilling  evecy 
minute,  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  madman,  and 
his  friends  would  confine  him  as  sodi ;  but  a  man 
who  throws  away  his  time,  which  is  ftur  more  valu- 
able than  gold,  may  stOl  pass  lor  a  wise  nan. 

Hamlbt's  Tombs. — M.  Oaoar  Comettant  went 
forth  one  day  in  search  of  Hamlet's  grare.  They 
traverse  1  the  whole  town  of  Elainore — which  was 
only  a  fishing  village,  a  oontemporazy  teUs  us,  until 
King  Erik  of  Pomroem  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
city  in  1425 — and  they  reached  a  hill,  on  which 
formerlv  stood  an  abbey,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
terraced  gardens  of  Marienlyst,  where,  they  were 
told,  they  would  behold  the  sublime  metaphysician's 
tomb.  Finding  nothing,  they  inquired  of  a  passer- 
by, "Hamlet's  tomb,  if  you  please P"  "Which 
tomb  is  the  one  yon  want  ?  "  Which  tomb !  Are 
there  two  Hamlet's  tombs  P  He  cannot  have  been 
buried  in  two  places  at  once."  "Possibly.  Never* 
theless  there  have  been  three  Hamlet's  tombs, 
though  only  half  of  one  is  still  remaining.  I  must 
inform  you,  if  you  don't  know  it  already,  that  a 
singl)  tomb  was  quite  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  Engii^  visitors.  At  one  time  there  wa.* 
no  IIainlet*s  tomb  at  all  at  Elsinore ;  for,  as  you 
arc  aware,  the  Danish  Prince  never  set  foot  in  Z'^a- 
l.ind,  t-ither  alive  or  dead.  But  the  Enii-lish,  who 
came  in  crowds  to  Elsinore,  insisted  on  havinir  one, 
and  so  somebody  made  them  tomb  the  first.  But 
the  CIO wds  of  tourists  increased  to  such  an  extent, 
and  s)  annoyed  the  owner  of  the  land  where  the 
moniunent  stood,  that,  in  order  to  divide,  if  he 
could  not  supi'ress,  the  flocks  of  pilgrims,  he  set  up 
.-.iiother  tomb  at  the  farther  end  of  his  property. 
But  that  did  no  good,  because  the  EngBsh — ^you 
know  how  ouriouH  they  are — would  visit  bo'h  the 
tombA.  He  therefore,  driven  to  despair,  erected  a 
t..ird  tomb.  The  first  two  have  disappeared,  and 
only  a  portion  of  the  third  remains.  I  suppose  the 
English  have  carried  away  the  rest  of  it  piecemeal 
in  their  pockets  to  enrich  their  Shaksperean 
inuaeiuns."  At  the  indicated  spot  M.  Comettant 
foimd  something  like  a  milestone  much  the  worse 
f*'r  wear,  without  any  inscription,  around  which  an 
Enirlish  family — ^father,  motner,  and  five  children! — 
were  standing  apparently  in  earnest  prayer;  but, 
on  approaching,  ne  found  they  were  piously  redting 
the  famous  monologue,  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be.'* 
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Saturday,  Februaby  17th,  188dL 

• 

i^BOIXJllQ'LAXB. 

[1837.]  The  following  is  a  cutting  from  an  Ameri> 
can  paper,  and  any  further  information  on  this  subject 
would,  I  feel  sure,  ba  ot  Intarefil  to  your  readers  :— 
Tho  Tivf/THmei-  prints  ae  letter  from  a  citison  of  that 
place,  at  present  sojourning  inttie  Islbnd  of  Dominica, 
Wtet  Indies,  from  whibh  the  following  is  an  extract : 
**  It  is  birelj  a  monthsince  Dr.  Freeland,  in  search  of 
sulphur  in  behalf  of  iui'Bagll8hoom7any,aooompaniod 
by  Dr.  yiehblte,  of  this-  idand,.  with  a  few  servants, 
started  on  a  tour  of  exploration.  At  a  distance  from 
town,  in  an  air  line  of  some  eight  or  10  miles  only,  yet 
by  the  necessarily  circuitous  route  to  reach  it  requir" 
ingsome  days  of  severe  labour,  struggling  with  preci- 
pices and  deepest  vegetable  entanglements,  they  found 
an  old  volcano.  Its  height  above  the  sea  is  about 
2,400  feet  They  descended  about  400  feet  down  the 
<:rater  to  the  lake— unheard  of  before— but  which  is 
to  rank  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is 
literally  a  lake  of  boiling  water.  It  is  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  two  mUes  in  circumference.  In 
the  centre  the  boiling,  foaming  water  juts  upward  into 
a  sort  of  dome  several  feet  higher  than  the  surface, 
and  where  the  rippling,  waves  break  upon  the  shore 
the  hand  cannot  be  immersed  without  pain,  so  high  is 
the  temperature.  My  informant  is  Dr.  NichoUs,  who 
has  made  two  excursions  to  this  lake,  is  well  known 
here,  and  bears  a  most  respectable  character.  He  says 
tha  water  is  Yfiiy  highly  charged  with  sulphur  and 
phosphorous.  F.  Hbwitt. 

Macclesfield. 

The  CHABTB&  OF  THB  ToWN  OF  GOKOLBTON. 

[1238.]    In  a  newspaper  published  28  years  ago, 
May  20, 1855, 1  find  the  following,  which  is  worthy  of 
being  preserved  In  your  local  notes : — ^^'At  a  meeting  of 
theCongleton  Town  Council  the  Town  Clerk  requested 
a  box  be  provided  for  tlie  preservation  of  the  deeds 
&c.,  and  mentioned -several  transactions -of  the  Council, 
and  also  the  purchase  of  the  Antrobus  Arms  property 
oentracted'for  about  30  years  ago  from  Mr  Faulkner. 
Mr  Faulkner  had  kept   as  a  hostage   the   borough 
charter  as  his  security.      That  document  was  now  on 
the  table,  and  he,  Mr  Wilson,  for  the  first  time  saw  the 
to  mi  chirtcr  under  which  they  acted  as  a  Corporation, 
and  perhap."}  soaia  of  the  mdmbars  would  like  to  look 
at  it.      This  charter  and  the  original  diarter  granted 


by  Hugh  De  Lacy,  Constable  of  Ciiester,  temp.  He^iy 
III.  were  laid  upon  the  table.  The  one  granted  by 
James  I.,  written  in  Latin,  is  a  magnificently  illumi- 
nated document,  having  a  border  enablazoned  with 
armorial  bearings  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  together 
with  a  portrait  of  the  Sovereign  by  whom  it  was 
granted.  To  it  is  also  appended  an  impression  of  the 
great  seal  of  England  at  the  time.  Both  charters  are 
beautifully  written."  I  have  gathered  from  various 
sources  the  following  additional  informition  :  The 
charter  grant.ed  by  Henry  III.  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  several  monarchs,  and  that  granted  by 
James  I  in  1624  was  considered  the  Magna  Charta  of 
the  b()rough  until  the  Muoicipal  Act  parsed  in  1835» 
under  the  provision  of  which  the  boroua^h  was  divided 
into  three  wards,  and  the  government  vested  in  a 
M'iyor,  six  allermen,  and  16  councillors.  The  cele- 
brated John  Brodiliaw,  who  presided  at  the  trial  of 
Charles  L  was  apprenticed  to  an  attorney  in  this 
to  «7n,  and  served  the  office  of  Mayor  in  1637.  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  town  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, but  in  Doomsday  Book  it  is  called  Cogleton 
Tlie  appearance  of  the  town«  although  ancient,  is 
respectaUe,  and  remarkable  for  its  clean  appearance. 
The  prospect  in  the  surrounding  country  is  very 
piecing,  gradually  rising  into  picturesque  hills  and 
sinking  into  fertile  valleys.  Proceeding  to  Daisy 
Bank  or  Hill  Field,  on  the  north  of  the  town,  the  pedes- 
trian commands  at  one  view  the  grounds  beneath :  the 
church,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1740,  is  on  an  eminence, 
the  high  grounds  behind  and  the  hills  of  Biddulph* 
mear  Congloton  Edge  Mole,  in  the  perspective.  The 
North  Staffordshire  Rail  jny  p  isses  half-a-mile  east  of 
the  town.  The  original  manufactures  in  the  town 
con iistel  of  gloves  and  leather  laces,  calle i  Congleton 
points,  but  they  have  long  sinoe  given  plaice  to  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  manufacture  of  silk— thro  wing, 
spinning,  kc.  The  first  silk  mill  was  established  hero 
in  1754.  The  manufacture  of  ribbons  also  furnishes 
employment  to  the  population.  E.H. 

Remarkable  LoNOBvmr. 

[1239.]  I  have  found  a  note  made  by  my  friend  Mr 
Owen  fiomtheJlfaAcAe«ffr  Jfn'CKry,  March  26th,  1771» 
relating  to  two  men  who  lived  to  an  advanced  age : — 
«0n  Friday,  the  8th  inst.,  was  buried  at  Church 
MinshuU,  in  Cheshire,  James  Archer,  a  travelling' 
tinker,  aged  105,  who  danced  a  hornpipe  about  10 
years  before  he  died.  He  wm  born  and  died  in  the 
township  of  Leighton — from  whence  also  was  brought 
and  interred  at  the  same  place,  February  20, 1648» 
Thomas  Damme,  at  tho  amazing  age  of  154,  two    years 
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older  than  the  famous  *  Old  Parr.'  **  ••  I  will  not  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  these  statements,"  says  Mr  Owen, 
^  I  tell  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  me."  KM. 

Tbial  by  Jubt. 
.{H^.  ISOl.) 
[1240.]  The  origin  of  trial  by  jury  cannot  be  dis- 
tinctly traced,  though  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  it  dates  back  to  Anglo-Saxon  times.  In  the  laws 
of  Alfred  the  Great  we  find  the  following  suggestive 
enactment:— "* If  anyone  accuse  a  king's  thane  of 
homicides,  if  he  dare  to  purge  hluHelf  {ladian)  let  him 
do  it  along  with  twelve  king's  thanes.  If  anyone 
accuse  a  thane  of  less  rank  {lassa  moffd)  than  a  king's 
thane,  let  him  purge  himself  along  with  eleven  of  his 
equals  and  one  king's  thano.'  These  words,  however, 
bave  been  interpreted  by  certain  writers  as  a  reference 
to  the  ancient  custom  compurgation,  according  to 
which  the  accused  was  called  upon  to  sustain  his 
declaration  of  innocence  by  the  oaths  of  a  number  of 
other  persons  who  h^  to  swear  that  they  knew  or 
believed  the  charge  to  be  unjust.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  authorities  regard  tholaw  as  a  reference  to  trial 
by  jury.  There  are  other  debateable  allusions  in 
Saxon  legal  d  >cuments  to  something  like  trial  by 
Jury ;  but  it  is  not  till  the  Norman  period  that  the 
legal  usage  is  found  to  be  dearly  recorded." 

S.  J.  P.,  MacdesfiBld. 

JOHK  WaINWBIOHT  AND  FAMILY. 
(Nm.  117 J,  iaJ9.  I'XL) 

[1241.]  There  are  five  graves  belongmg  to  the 
Wainwriglit  and  Whitaker  families  in  Liverpool,  all  or 
greater  part  of  them  in  St.  James's  Cemetery ;  Mrs 
Whitaker,  whose  first  husband  was  John  Wain- 
wright,  is  buried  there.  A  grandson  of  hers,  James 
Owen,  kept  a  druggist's  shop  in  London  Road,  Liver- 
pool 40  years  ago,  and  was  alive  about  seven  years 
ago.  He  was  familiarly  known  in  Liverpool  as  Old 
James  Owen,  **  The  Leech  Doctor."  Thomas  Alban 
Owen  (Juhn  Wainwright's  son-in-law)  was  nephew  of 
Mr  Thomas  Jones,  the  head  of  the  well-known  bank- 
ing firm  of  Jones  and  Co.,  of  Bristol  and  elsewhere* 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  heard  it  said  in  our  family  that 
this  Mr  Jones  was  brought  up  to  and  worked  at  the 
trade  of  patten  ring  maker,  and  when  I  visited  Bristol 
in  1863  I  found  this  &tory  current  there.  Mr  Junes 
died  in  October,  1838,  aged  90  years ;  he  made  his 
nephew  an  annual  present  of  £100  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1834.  Mrs  Owen  was  well  known  in 
Churchgate  and  neighbourhood ;  there  are  a  few  yet 


living  who  knew  her.  Mrs  Cliarlotte  Axon,  who,  I 
believe,  is  still  resident  in  Churchgate,  told  me  she 
knew  her  well,  and  tliat  she  used  to  visit  and  attend 
to  the  wants  of  her  sick  and  poor  neighbours.  On 
looking  at  some  old  papers,  I  find  the  family  have  had 
a  fair  share  of  misfortunes.  One  is  as  as  follows : — 
At  the  time  of  Mrs  Owen's  second  mirriage  she  hod 
£830  invtistod  in  the  Liverpool  Dock  B  >arJ ;  tlie 
dock"«  were  not  paying  veiy  well  at  this  tinfi'*,  si  the 
money  was  withdrawn,  and  invested  in  the  bink  of 
Mo^rs  C-tl  Iwell,  Smyth,  and  C  >.  This  company  soon 
after  su-^pcnded  payment,  and  were  g-azetted  Marcb 
30th,  1793.  Their  affairs  were  afterwards  settled,  and 
a  dividend  declared  of  £5  18s  lid,  on  Febi-uary  ISth, 
1838.  The  lieir  got  this  about  the  year  1841.  There 
ikre  now  living  in  this  district  five  great-grand- 
diildren  of  John  Wainwright — four  in  Stockport,  and 
one  in  Altrincham.  There  are  also  living  two  younger 
generations  than  this.  With  regard  to  the  musical 
talent  inherited  by  the  descendants,  I  believe  it  is 
almost,  with  one  exception,  extinct.  I  may  add  that 
I  have  been  to  the  overseer's  office,  and  find  Henry 
Owen  was  collector  of  poor's-rates  in  1816-17.  J.  L. 
Stockport. 


[1242.]  A  query  from  myself,  inserted  in  Notes  and 
Queries  (London),  en  this  all-important  subject  has 
elicited  the  following  reply.       Waebrs-Bulkblby. 


.  .  .  "  John  Wainwright  was  bom.  at  Stockport, 
and  probably  migrated  to  Manchester  about  1750.  He 
was  appointed  organist  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
that  town  on  May  12th,  .1761,  and  died  in  January  of 
the  following  year,  1768.  He  published  *  A  Collection 
of  Pdalm  Tunes,  Anthems,  Hymns,  and  Chants  for  one, 
two,  three,  and  four  Voices,'  in  oblong  f  >lio,  in  the 
year  1767,  but  the  tunes  in  that  work  are  all  unnamed. 
It  may  be  that  his  admirers  called  his  popular  tune 
•Stockport'  in  order  to  associate  it  with  the  com- 
poder's  birthplace — at  all  events,  this  appropriate 
name  was  attached  to  it  for  many  years,  until  some 
meddlers  re-named  it,  variously  *  Dorchester,'  *  York- 
shire,' *  Mottram.'  Wainwright  was  an  excellent  per- 
former on  the  violin  and  organ.  Josh.  .Bates  wa  ^«  wont 
to  say  that  he  obtained  his  first  notion  of  grand  organ 
playing  from  listening  to  the  performance  of  Wain- 
wright on  the  organ  in  the  Collegiate  Church.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  the  error  has  crept  in  that 
John  Wainwright  resided  at  Liverpool ;  by  the  way, 
he  was  not  a  Mus.  Doc.,  but  his  son  RDbert  was,  and 
lie,  succeeding  his  father  at  Manchester,  afterwards 
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removed  to  Liverpool,  where  be  was  appointed  orgen- 
ift  of  St.  Puter'8  Church  oa  March  Idt,  1775.  He  was 
a  voluminous  oompoaer,  and  diel  July  15th,  1782, 
aged  34.  When  Robert  loft  Manchester  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Richard,  who  wa^  also  an  able 
musician  and  composer ;  at  his  brother^s  do.ftth  he  re- 
moved to  Liverpool, and  succeeded  him  at  St.  Peter's; 
he  died,  aged  67,  August  20tii,  1825.  There  was 
another  brother,  WillLim,  who  was  also  a  musician 
and  com^  jser ;  he  was  a  *  stnifin^  man  '  of  the  Col- 
legiate Cimi'ch,  Manchester,  also  a  music-seller  and 
performer  on  the  cintrt-baiM;  he  died  July  2nd, 
1797.  W.  H.  CcTMKiNQe." 

Bbkbfactions  to  Cbubchbs. 
(No.  1211.) 

]1243.]  I  quite  agree  with  the  remarks  of  **  Jus- 
titia"  on  this  subject,  and,  as  an  introduction  to  carry 
out  his  proposal.  I  append  a  list  of  the  benefactions  to 
the  various  churdies  in  Macclesfield,  as  copied  by  me 
some  years  ago : — 

ST.  hichabl's  chubch,  maoclbspibld. 

1613.  Thomus  Shrigley,  of  Hurdsfield,  yeoman, 
for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  Macclesfield,  the  interest  of 
£20. 

1610.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Johnson,  clerk,  Vicar  of  Hack- 
n^,  the  interest  of  £100. 

1629.  Thomas  Oufs,  of  Kettleshulme^  the  interest 
of  £23. 

1647.  Rojer  Snelson,  citizen  of  London,  in  bread, 
the  interest  of  £30. 

1655.  James  Pickford,  of  Macclesfield,  alderman,  in 
bread,  the  interest  of  £52. 

1666.    Rev.  Robert  Barlow,  £20. 

1668.    William  Bomford,  grocer,  £26. 

1671.    William  Watson,  gentleman,  £5. 

1671.  Ann  Sidebotham,  widow,  £5. 

1672.  Rebecca  Rowe,  spinster,  £30. 

1674.  Stephen  Rowe,  gentleman,  £30. 

1675.  William  Rowe,  alderman,  £40. 

1675.    Edward  Johnson,  alderman,  in  bread,  £26. 
1681.    William  Koumlievel,  yeoman,  the  interest  of 

£10. 

1683.  Elizabeth  Hazlehurst,  of  Goostry,  the  interest 
of  £10. 

1683.  Mary  Rowe,  of  Macclesfield,  widow,  the  in- 
terest of  £30. 

1683.  To  a  sermon  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  £1.  To 
the  poor,  £1  lOs. 

1685.    Martha  Mottershead,  widow,  the  interest  of 

£30. 

1685.  Francis  Dashwood,  of  London.  Esq ,  £30, 
with  £70  of  accumulation  in  the  hands  of  the  trus- 
tees, the  interest  of  £100. 

1666.  Rev.  Bradley  Ueyhurst,  of  Macclesfield, 
clerk,  the  interest  of  £10. 

1686.  John  Graistie,  grocer,  £40.  To  the  minister, 
£1.    TotVepoor,  £1. 

1688.  Samuel  Leah,  of  Macclesfield,  alderman,  the 
interest  of  £10. 


1688.  W illtam  Lunt,  alderman,  in  bread,  the  interest 
of  £52. 

1688.  Catherine  Nixon,  in  clothing,  the  interest  of 
£60. 

1691.    Samuel  Mottershead,  alderman,  £30. 

1691.    Henry  Barber,  alderman,  £30. 

1693.    Thomas  Hough,  gentleman,  £50. 

1693.    Mary  Hay  w(x>d,  spinster,  £5. 

1693.    Thomas  Oldham,  gentleman ,  £5. 

1693.    James  Barber,  alderman,  £5. 

1704.    Josiah  Barber,  alderman,  £lO. 

1710.    Rowe  Dean,  alderman,  £10. 

1710.    James  Dean,  gentleman,  £40. 

1717.    E.  BoUington,  gentleman,  £20. 

1717.    Mrs  Stanley,  to  the  minister,  £20. 

1722.  B.  Clowes,  citizen  of  London,  in  clothing^^ 
the  intere!«t  of  £50. 

1724.  William  Bostock,  Leek,  gentleman,  to  the 
perpetual  curate  of  Macclesfield,  tlie  tithes  of  Shal- 
tersham,  in  the  parish  of  Horton,  Co.  Stafford,  oooa- 
muted  at  £3  per  annum. 

1726.  William  Bagnall,of  Macclesfield,  £40.  To  the 
minister,  £1.    To  the  poor,  £1. 

1736.  J.  Oldham,  of  Tytherington,  alderman,  the 
intereiit  of  £20.    To  the  muiister.  £20. 

1736.    John  Dale,  £20. 

1744.  William  Mottershead,  alderman,  in  clothing, 
the  interest  of  £50. 

1751.  Margaret  Phillips,  £20. 

1752.  Richard  Holland,  £10  lOs. 

1793.  William  Norton,  of  Macclesfield,  the  interest 
of  £120,  to  be  given  in  bread  on  Sundays  to  such  poor 
persons  as  regularly  attend  Divine  service  at  the 
Parechial  ChajML 

1799.  Bridget  Eleanor  Hayes,  of  Sutton,  widow, 
the  interest  of  £60.  £2  to  the  minister  for  a  sermon 
on  the  Nativitv  of  Christ  every  Christmas  Day  (old 
style).  10s  to  the  clerk,  and  the  remainder  inbriead 
on  the  same  day. 

1806.  Ann  Norton,  of  Macclesfield,  the  interest  of 
£100,  to  be  given  annually  at  Christmas  in  gowns  and 
cloaks  to  such  poor  persons  as  i-egularly  attend  Di- 
vine service  at  the  church. 

1822.  Mary  Hooley,  of  Macclesfield,  the  interest  of 
£120,  to  be  given  on  the  anniversary  feast  of  St. 
Michael,  in  gowns  of  black  tansey,  to  six  poor  widows 
residing  wiuiin  the  borough  and  not  receiving  paro- 
chial relief. 

1822.  Matthew  Clasrton,  of  Macclesfield,  yeoman, 
bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  property,  amounting,  by 
accumulation  of  interest,  to  £554  19s,  te  be  placed  out 
on  security,  and  the  interest  to  be  distributed  on  St. 
Thomas's  Day  yearly  among  such  poor  persons  as  are 
not  receiving  parochial  relief,  and  are  proper  objects 
of  this  charity. 

CTo  be  continued.) 

Macclesfield.  I.  A.  Finnet. 

Applause. 

(No.  1296.) 
[1244.]  The  following  is  copied  from  the  '*  Ency- 
clopiedia  Londoniensis :"  —  Applause  in  antiquity 
differed  from  acclamation,  as  the  latter  was  articulate 
and  performed  by  the  voice,  the  former  with  the 
hands.    Among  the  Romans  applause  was  an  artificiaL 
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musical  kind  of  noise  made  by  the  audience  or  spec- 
.tators  to  express  their  saiisftiction.  There  were  three 
specimens  of  applause,  viz.,  ftoin&iw,  itnhricex,  and  testa 

the  first  a  confused  din  made  either  bj'  the  bands  or 

mouth,  the  second  and  third  by  beating  on  a  sort  of 
sounding  vesscU  place i  in  the  theatres  f«ir  this  pur- 
pose. Persons  were  instructed  t*»  give  applnuse  with 
skill,  and  there  wore  even  misters  wlio  professed  to 
teach  the  art.  At  the  end  of  the  play  a  loud  peal  of 
applause  was  expected,  and  even  asked  of  the  audi- 
ence either  by  the  chorus  or  by  the  person  who  spoke 
last.  The  formula  wa«  xpectatore*  jilaudite,  or  vtdete  et 
flaudiU,  The  plauseres  or  applauders  were  divided 
into  chori,  and  disposed  in  tlieatres  opposite  to  each 
other,  like  the  choristers  in  cathedrals,  so  tliat  there 
was  a  kind  of  concert  of  appliuse.  Seneca  has  de- 
aeribed  the  different  modes  of  applauding  with  the 
hands.  A.  Harding. 


Satubday,  Februaby  24th,  1888. 


[1245.]  Applaud  and  applause  are  derive  i  from  the 
Latin— a^au(/o,  ad,  to,  plaudo,  plausus,  to  clap. 
Hence  we  give  expressions  to  our  feelings  of  approval 
by  clapping  tiie  hands.  A.  E.  S. 

Didsbury. 


ASPUBikStm  rOB  Uabjcst. — in  Ttastng  usparugus 
plants  from  seed  it  is  optional  whether  the  seed  shall 
bo  sown  in  the  spring  in  shallow  drills  at  from  20  to 
21  inches  apart,  and  the  seedlings  be  thinned  out  to 
Id  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  thus  permitted  to 
Tdi'.min  permanently,  or  whether  the  seed  shall  be 
Hown  in  a  bed  thickly,  that  the  seedling  plants 
when  a  year  old  may  be  planted  out  in  rows.  No 
doubt  the  untransplanted  seedlings  make  the  bejt 
plants  in  the  end,  but  the  soil  is  occupied  for  a  year 
longer.  It  is  not  now  the  rule  to  make  r  a.scd  beds 
on  ..Mch  ta  grow  asparagus.  The  soil  should  be 
oaturally  deep,  holding,  and  good.  A  liberal 
dressing  of  manure  should  be  turned  in  during 
the  winter,  and  the  soil  got  into  ne,  free  tilth  for 
sowing  or  plantingin  the  spring.  The  ground  must  bo 
clean.  If  it  be  not,  then  the  Asparagus  will  bo- 
come  choked  and  killed.  It  is  better  not  to  plant 
asparagus  at  all  in  foul  soil.  It  were  best  to  take 
off  a  crop  of  magnum  bonums  or  ot^er  strong 
growing  potatoes  nrst,  as  these  help  veiy  much  to 
clean  the  soil.  In  planting  on  the  flat  KyHtem,  as 
now  advised,  it  is  desirable  to  give  an  interval  of  3 
feet  between  eveiy  half  dozen  lows,  so  that  manure 
may  be  wheeled  over  the  asparagus  for  dressing:  in 
the  winter.  Ab  this  plant  is  such  a  gross  feeder 
and  must  have  ample  manure  to  enable  it  to  throw 
up  strong,  profltaole  shoots,  it  is  useless  to  plant  for 
market  tmless  plenty  of  manure  is  at  dispoml.  Full 
dreesings  of  salt  and  of  guano  are  also  of  great 
•ervioe  in  heloimr  the  flrrass  to  irrow  stroiur. 


Bennett's  Obchabd,  Pabk. 
[1246.]  Talking  with  a  respected  and  venerable 
townsman  recently  on  ^he  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Park,  Stockport^  I  remember  he  told  me 
something  about  Bennett's  Orchard,  or  as  it  was 
termed  later,  *<  The  Neptune  Yard."  He  told  me  that 
in  the  early  year  of  the  present  century  the  ground 
on  which  Park  Chapel  was  built,  and  that  where  Mr 
Bethell's  Mill  and  a  colony  of  cottages  now  stands, 
was  then  an  open  space,  where  it  was  usual  for  th« 
militia  to  be  paraded,  and  where  soldiers  were  dia» 
persed  and  assembled  as  they  passed  through  tb« 
town,  and  prior  to  the  Barracks,  in  Hall-street,  being 
erected.  Kitty  Bennett's  Orchard,  mentioned  by  Mr 
Lamb,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Wainwright  family,  occu- 
pied one  side  of  this  square.  The  site  of  Bethell's 
Mill  afterwards  became  a  stoneyard,  until  one  day  tha 
tunnels  which  runs  underneath  collapsed.  He  also 
remembered  Keith's  Circus  performing  in  the  Orchard. 

A  Rbsidsnt. 

Old  Chsshibb  Riddlb. 

[1247.]      The   following    curious  document  was 

handed  to  me,  some  years  ago,  by  a  lady,  on  having 

a  conversation  on  riddles  and  their  construction ; — 

Blaokan  iteek  a|io^  mnghon ; 
Glomni  Aci  n;ioP  that, 
Iwi'dbnm  potinto  grioom. 
What  do  j>/  thiuk  o'  that 

After  several  vain  attempts  to  unravel  the  enigma,  the 
following  explanation  was  given  :— 

The  btaoiberrj  sita  rnxwi  a  rough  stem. 

The  »»a»h  si  •  'ipoa  th»t  -  point  i'lg  lo  the  groani ; 

The  ha  d  I'ats  i^  into  the  mooth, 

Oao  yoa  g«Hin  th%t  ? 
In  addition  to  the  humour  of  the  riddle  the  quaint  bit 
of  the  old  Lancashire  dialect  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
Uon.  Cbstriah. 

RIDINCI  THB  STAHO  AT  NORTHBMDBN. 

[1248.]  This  custom  is  mentioned  by  Hulbert  ta 
his  memoirs,  at  page  42,  who  gives  the  following 
account,  as  it  actually  occurred  about  1700.  He  says, 
"  This  custom,  I  only  once  witnessed  in  the  parish  of 
Northern,  and  that  was  in  consequence  of  Alice 
Evans,  my  deliverer  from  drowning,  having  chastised 
her  own  lord  and  master,  for  some  act  of  intemper- 
ance and  neglect  of  work.  This  conduct  of  hers  the 
neighbouring  lads  of  the  creation  were  determined  to 
punish,  fearing  their  own  spouses  might  assume  the 
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0Uiie  authority.  They,  therefore,  mounted  one  of 
their  body,  dressed  in  female  apparel,  on  the  back  of 
an  old  donkey,  the  man  holding  a  spinning-wheel  on 
hifl  lap,  and  his  back  towards  the  donkey's  head.  Two 
men  led  the  animal  tlirough  the  neighbourhood,  fol- 
lowed by  scores  of  boys  and  idle  men  tinkling  kettles 
and  frying-pans,  roaring  with  cows  horns,  and  making 
s  most  hideous  hullabaloo  ;  stopping  every  now  and 
then  while  the  exhibitioner  on  the  donkey  made  the 
following  proclamation : — 

hiu-a-dan,  riii-a-<'u".  ra:i-i-dan, 

IfliH    lioe  Evan^  ba-<  bi>at  h>r  truod  msn, 

Ii  wM  nei'^^er  wrh  eword,  -paftr  pialol.  or  knife  ; 

Ha  with  a  pair  of  rong«  fh*  tow>  d  lo  take  hia  hte. 

If  itii«M  be  a  g-o  i  wife  au  i  do  so  no  m  >r9. 

Wr  will  not  lide  Htung  from  roor  to  di>or." 

E.  H. 

P.S. — This  custom  is  also  referred  to  in  Harland  an 

Wilkinson's  '*  Lancashire  Legends,"  page  174. 

Traffic  on  the  Old  Hiohwats  ov  thb  La0t 

Century. 

[1219.]  About  1867  the  following  communication 
was  made  by  a  very  trustworthy  old  man,  who  was 
then  over  70  years  of  ago.  It  may  possess  some  in- 
terest, as  itshows  the  state  of  tho  roads  between 
Wigan  and  Preston,  and  tlie  amount  of  traffic  between 
London  and  Edinburgii  by  the  western  route  100 
years  ago.  His  tale  is — "  About  the  year  1755  my 
mother  was  in  service  with  a  man  called  Harry  Jolly, 
a  farmer  at  CeppuU,  near  Wigan,  who  had  been  in 
his  time  the  London  waggoner,  and  had  made  a  deal 
of  money  by  it.  My  mother  was  quite  a  wench  then  ; 
he  used  to  tell  her  about  the  way  to-London,  which  she 
could  repeat,  and  often  did  in  her  old  age  to  me.  A 
could  repeat,  anvoftenm  onth,  and  two  at  Christmas 
between  London  and  Edinburgh.  Old  Harry  used  to 
go  south  and  meet  tho  waggon,  and  take  it  on  to 
Kendal,  where  he  met  with  another  waggon  and  came 
back.  I  have  heard  my  father  tell  of  the  waggon 
•wotin"  (upsetting)  one  Sunday  morning  near  to 
Blainscough  Hall,  Coppull.  Owd  William  Marsden 
who  farmed  that  place,  was  looking  over  his  land  at 
the  time.  All  the  men  that  could  bemustered  came 
to  help,  and  the  farmer  commanded  tlie  gang.  It  was 
a  very  rough  job.  This  was  in  1780  before  I  was 
bom.  1  can  just  remember  the  waggon  going  myself. 
It  was  drawn  by  e!glit  grey  horses,  and  all  their 
collars  were  done  round  with  red,  and  the  harness 
were  painted  red."  Student. 

Family  of  Mobeton  of  Little  Moreton. 
[1250.]    Four  miles  from  Congleton,  some  seven 
years  ago,  a  most  interesting  structure  situated  on 
Uie  side  of  the  high-road  which  leads  to  Newcastle 


under-Lyne  arrests  the  attention  of  the  lover  of 
antiquity.  Tnis  ancient  pile  is  known  as  Little  More- 
ton  Hall.  It  is  constructed  with  timber  and  plaster' 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  which  enclo.ses  about  a 
statute  acre  of  land.  It  has  been  said  that  photographs 
and  engravings  are  still  in  existence,  and  if  you  pay  it 
a  visit,  by  some  unaccountable  ledgerdemain  of  busy 
fancy,  the  poem  of  the  "  Haunted  House,"  by  Hood 
or  that  of  "  Mariana    in   the    Moated    Grange,"  by 

Tennyson,  is  presented  most  vividly : — 

Abitat  n  stinr  oant  fmm  th*  wall, 
A  i->aiO'>  wi  h  bUokened  witen  B'ept, 

A»d  oVr  it  mauT  ronxd  itnd  amnH 
The  ola<4t  ri  rt  miriiih  nKMPea  er«pt. 

It  has  been  averred  that  Moreton  once  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  Kinderton  Barony,  and  the  manor  in  1848 
belonged  to  G.  H.  Ackers,  Esq.  This  erection  is  con- 
sidered to  bo  one  of  tl  e  most  ancient  halls  existing  in 
tlie  county.  In  a  book,  **  The  Vale  Royal  of  England," 
originally  published  in  1656,  and  reprinted  in  1852,  at 
page  75  tho  following  pa.ssage  occurs : — **  From  thenoe 
wc  turn  nortliward  to  Rode,  the  name  of  a  town  and 
a  race  of  gentlemen  of  the  same  name,  and  so  by  Kent 
Green,  a  hamlet  near  the  foot  of  that  ancient  mountain 
called  Mow  Cop,  whence  begins  the  waters  of 
Wheelock,  ma  king  his  first  passage  near  unto  More- 
ton,  wherein  are  two  very  fair  demesnes  and  houses  of 
worthy  gentlompn  and  esquires  of  most  ancient  con- 
tinuance, the  one  of  the  name  of  Moreton,  who  in  the 
time  of  Richard  III.  contrived  that  project  of  the 
marriage  of  the  two  heirs  of  the  Houseb  of  York  and 
Lanca.ster,  from  whence  proceeded  the  happiness 
that  we  enjoy  at  this  day."  The  hall  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  m  the  12th  century,  and  tradition 
records  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  frequently  a  V'Mtor 
at  the  hall.  A  largo  apartment  which  runs  along  one 
entire  side  of  the  building  is  recorded  to  have  been  at 
one  period  the  only  assembly  room  in  this  county.  The 
hall  is  lighted  by  several  large  bay  windows,  on  some 
of  which  curious  inscriptions  are  still  legible  in  tlie 
wood  work  ;  on  one  appears  the  motto  "  God  is  in  all 
things,"  on  another  "This  window  was  made  by 
William  Brereton  ii)  the  year  of  our  Lord  1552;"  and 
on  a  third  "  Richard  Dale,  carpenter,  made  this  window 
by  the  grace  of  God."  The  reader  will  have  already 
perceived  that  in  days  of  yore  this  was  the  residence 
of  a  Cheshire  family  of  some  importance.  The  pedi- 
gree of  the  Moreton  family  may  be  found  in  Ormerod's 
History  of  Cheshire,  vol.  3,  page  25,  and  it  is  also  given 
in  Burke's  "  History  of  the  Commoners,"  vol.  1,  page 
345.  "  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,"  says  the 
record   before   me,  "there   was  a  dispute  between 
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William  Moreton,  Esq.,  of  Moreton,  and  an  adjacent 
proprietor,  Thomas  Rode,  of  Rode,  as  to  'which 
should  sit  highest  in  the  churche  and  foremost  goe  in 
procession.'"  Sir  William  Brereton,  to  whom  the  dis- 
pute was  referred  for  arbitration,  awarded  precedence 
to  that  gentleman  **  that  may  dispende  in  lands  by 
title  of  enheritanoe  10  marks  or  above  more  than  the 
other."  I  have  no  record  which  of  the  disputants 
finally  conquered.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  Second 
the  then  proprietor,  William  Moreton,  for  that  sweet 
name  seems  to  have  been  the  honoured  one  of  the 
family,  was  Bishop  of  Eildare,  in  Ireland,  and  by 
virtue  of  that  office  in  his  cathedral  admitted  to  the 
diaconate  the  excellent  Thomas  WiIson,who  afterwards 
became  Bishop  of  3odor  and  Man..  Oa  his  death 
Bishop  Moreton  was  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving 
son  William,  who  attained  eminence  in  his  profession 
as  a  lawyer,  was  M.P.  for  Brackley,  and  was  knighted 
and  ^led  the  office  of  Recorder  of  the  city  of  London 
He  was  the  last  direct  male  descendant  of  this  ancient- 
family,  and  died  in  1783,  bequeathing  his  estates  to  his 
sister's  son,  the  Rev.  Richard  Taylor,  who  subsequently 
assumed  he  name  and  arms  of  Moreton ;  and  was  in 
his  turn  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  had  a  son  and  heir 
bom  in  1817>  who  it  seems  was  the  only  male  sur- 
vivor. His  name  was  Williara  PepyereU  Prewar 
Moreton.  B.  H. 


Tkial  bt  Jubt. 

(Mofl    laol  1240.) 

[1251.]  Juries  were  instituted  by  Alfred  the  Great, 
who  began  his  reign  A.D.  872.  An  Act  was  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  VI.,  decreeing  that  when  the 
accused  person  was  a  foreigner,  he  should  have  the 
privil^e,  if  he  chose,  of  having  six  of  the  jurors  that 
tried  his  case  foreigners  also. 

Didsbury.  A.  S.  S. 

Old  Tom. 

(fs-o.  1288 ) 
[1252.]  The  origin  of  the  phrase  in  question  is  thus 
accounted  for : — Thomas  Norris,  one  of  the  men  em- 
ployed in  Messrs  Hodges'  distillery,  opened  a  gin 
palace  in  Great  Russdl-street,  Covent  Garden,  and 
called  the  gin  concocted  by  Thomas  Cliamberbiin,  one 
of  the  firm  of  Hodges,  **  Old  Tom"fai  compliment  to 
his  former  master.  Assuming  that  this  explanation 
is  correct,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
tom  cat  became  the  emblem  of  cordial  gin. 

W.  Ratmbk,  MaccIesfieM: 


Candlemas  Gills. 
(No.  1228.) 
[1258.]  The  following,  taken  from  an  old  newspaper, 
may  be  of  interest  to  your  querist : — On  Candlemas 
Day,  at  Horbury,  near  Wakefield,  every  ratepayer  is 
entitled  te  receive  a  "  gill  of  ale,"  er  what  is  more 
commonly  called  a  glass  of  ale,  at  a  public-house  in 
the  township.  The  custom  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  this  waj' — About  a  hundred  years  ago,  Horbury 
Common  lands  were  enclosed,  before  which  time  every 
householder  had  the  privilege  of  pasturing,  or,  rather, 
could  have  on  these  lands,  free  of  charge,  cows 
sheep,  geese,  etc.  But  when  the  privilege  was  taken 
away  from  them,  and  certain  portions  of  this  land 
set  apart  for  town  property,  and  let  to  tenants  bid- 
ding the  highest  rents  for  the  same,  out  of  this  rental 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  enclosure  commissioners, 
ordered  threehalfpence  worth  of  ale  to  be  given  to 
each  ratepayer  on  Candlemas  Day,  the  cost  to  be  de- 
frayed from  the  fund  of  the  town's  trustees.  This 
custom  is,  I  believe,  faithfully  observed. 

T.  Oldham. 

BSKBFACTIONS  TO  GhUBCHES. 
(Nob  1211. 1248.) 

[1251]  In  continuation  of  his  account  of  the  bene- 
factions to  churches  in  the  Macclesfield  district,  Mr 
Finney  says : — 

St.  Michael's  Chubch. 

1828.  Rose  Latham,  of  Macclesfield,  widow,  £40, 
the  interest  to  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  clothing 
for  poor  wido\7s.  ■ 

1884.  Thomas  Boden,  of  Macclesfield,  alderman, 
je350,the  interest  to  be  applied  in  support  of  the  choir ; 
and  a  further  sum  of  £400  in  aid  of  any  fund  to  be 
raised  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  burial  ground. 

1833.  Mary  Ann  Wych,  of  Macclesfield,  spinster, 
£400,  the  interest  to  be  applied  in  repairing  and 
painting  the  fabric  of  Parochi.il  Cliapel  of  St.  Michael 
and  a  further  sum  of  £200,  the  interest  to  be  laid  out 
in  clothing,  coals,  and  flannel,  for  such  poor  people 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  thought  proper  objects 
of  charity. 

« 

1828.  The  Rev.  Lawrence  Heapy,  A.M.,  Minister  of 
Macclesfield,  left  by  will  £600,  the  interest  thereof  to 
accumulate  until  the  amount  produce  a  clear  income 
of  £30  per  annum,  and  then  to  be  applied  as  follows : 
To  the  organist  and  sihgers  for  the  time  baing,  £16 ; 
to  interior  improvements  and  ornamental  appendages, 
£10 ;  to  the  minister  and  chapel  wardens  of  Flash 
Chapel,  to  be  applied  in  the  religious  education  of  the 
poer,  £5. 
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1641.  Mn  Gfttberine  Heapy,  relict  of  the  above 
Bar.  La wrenoe  Heapy,  left  by  will— viz.,  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Maccleffleld  for  the  time  being  the  intereit  of 
4800;  to  the  Old  Church  National  8diool,  the  interest 
of  £200 ;  to  the  Blaoclesfield  Difpenaary,  the  interest 
•f  £300. 

1724.  William  Bostock,  of  Leek,  gentleman,  to  the 
perpetual  Curate  of  Macclesfield,  the  tithes  of  Spalter- 
sfaam,  in  the  parish  of  Horton,  oo.,  Stafford,  commuted, 
per  annum,  £3. 

CmiST  Chovch. 

1787.  Mrs  Mary  Roe  bequeathed  in  trust  to  the 
aqinister  and  wardens  of  Christ  Church,  for  education, 
i/tOp.    Ditto,  for  Bibles,  £100. 

1781.    Matthew  Wainwnght,  for  distribution,  £12. 

1813.  Mr  Thomas  AUeu  and  Martha,  his  wife,  be- 
queathed in  trust  to  the  minister  and  wardens  of 
Christ  Church,  Macclesfield,  £10  annually,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  purcliaso  of  linen  for  poor  unmarried 
women  and  widows,  natives  of  Macclesfield,  and  not 
receiving  relief  from  the  poor  rates,  the  said  linen  to 
be  distributed  yearly  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle.  In  the  year  1833  the  premises  upon  which 
the  above  annuity  wai$  charged  by  grant  and  con- 
firmed by  will,  was  given  by  Thomas  Allen,  E  q., 
nephew  and  heir  of  the  nboveMr  Allen,to  the  Wesleyan 
Methodiifts  of  the  Macclesfield  Circuit.  At  that  time  an 
faiformality  was  discovered  in  the  original  deed  of 
grant,  and  the  property  having  been  subsequently 
conveyed  without  provision  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
grantor's  design,  furthq^  payment  was  refused,  and 
the  intention  of  the  first-named  Mr  Allen  thereby 
frustrated.  i.  A.  Finney,  Macclesfield. 

(To  he  ctmtinued.) 


Queries. 

[1255.]  Holt  Rood. — I  have  heard  reference  made 
to  this,  also  to  Rood  of  Grace.  Tliat  it  has  some  con- 
section  with  the  Church  I  am  aware,  but  in  what 
manner  I  should  be  glad  ti^  learn. 

F.  WiNTBEBOTTOM,  StOCkport. 

[1256.]  Chiltbun  Hundbeds. — Can  any  corres- 
pondent give  me  the  meaning  of  this?  We  constantly 
hear  of  Members  of  Parliament  resigning  their  seats 
and  accepting  the  Chiltorn  Hundreds.  Is  it  an  office 
of  profit,  and  if  so,  what  are  the  duties  ? 

James  Wardlb,  Heaton  Norris. 

[1257.]  Fbathbb  in  the  Cap.— What  is  the  origin 
of  this  phrase  as  applied  to  any  meritorious  act  that 
may  have  been  done  ?       Andbew  Noble,  Cheadle. 


[1258  ]  Wbunbth  Low.— I  liave  heard  that  Liver- 
pool can  be  seen  from  Wemeth  Low.  Can  any  of 
your  contributors  give  any  further  information  on 
this  point,  or  ^Hy  whether  or  not  it  has  ever  been  seen 
from  any  other  eminence  iu  the  district  of  Stockport? 

T.  B. 


TBib  arl  of  Ufe  la  to  know  how  ro  enjoy  a  littlsL 
and  to  endure  much. 

Ko  man  ought  to  oomplmin  if  the  world  meaeocee 
him  ■•  he  meesnres  others.  To  mea^oxe  one  with 
his  own  Taxd  stiok  may  be  hard,  but  it  is  fair. 

Of  lioiies  it  is  not  neoeesaiy  to  write  tht-  >raiae. 
Let  it^  however,  be  remembered  that  he  u  [i  i  has 
money  to  mre,  has  it  always  in  his  ]k>  ve-  f  •  .  neftt 
others ;  ana  of  anoh  power  a  good  man  tuiu^i  alwaya 
be  deaixoiia. 

A  OoNSOUifCE  Stbickbt  Aximai*. — A  xew  yeara 
ago  Dr.  Schomberg,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Botanic  (harden  of  Adelaide,  Auitralia,  took  charge 
of  a  aelect  oorps  of  monkeys  and  kangaroos,  a 
"happy  family,"  he  might  have  called  them,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  depravity  of  an  old  babuioa,  or 
female  Bh under  baboon.  If  she  had  not  been  the 
only  representaii  ve  of  her  speoiee,  he  woald  have  tried 
to  get  rid  of  her,  for  her  only  object  in  life  seemed 
to  be  to  make  herself  as  disagreeable  as  possible. 
Solitary  confinement  made  her  wildly  obatreperousy 
but  in  the  family  cage  she  kept  the  mar^tupiaU  in 
a  delirium  of  terror,  and  in  the  evening  when  her 
younger  relatives  ventured  to  enter  the  sleeping  box 
■he  seemed  to  couHider  herself  divinely  ord>uned  to 
remove  them  by  force.  But  one  day  she  attacked 
her  own  keeper,  and  without  any  apparent  provo- 
cation lacei-iited  his  wrist  in  a  shoclcing  way. 
Schomberg  at  once  ordered  her  to  be  shot.  The 
next  morning  the  assistant  keeper  approached  her 
oage  with  a  shot  gun  which  had  often  been  used  to 
■hoot  the  rats  that  infested  the  menagerie  building. 
The  other  monkeys  seemed  to  expect  another 
raszia,  but  the  bhunder  knew  better.  The  moment 
■he  saw  the  gun  she  mnde  a  dash  into  the  sleeping 
oage,  and  when  the  keeper  tried  to  open  the  door 
she  yelled  as  if  she  hoped  to  get  off  on  a  plea  of 
insanity.  Meaning  to  try  her,  the  keeper  waited 
till  breakfast  tim*,  but  the  babuina  did  not  show 
herself.  She  kept  out  of  sight  a  full  hour,  till  the 
mess-boy  brou^lu  nn  extra  luiioh  of  sliced  pumpkin^ 
when  she  made  a  rush  for  the  bucket  in  hopes  of 
securing  a  purtiible  piece.  In  that  moment  tiie 
keeper  bolted  the  door  of  her  sleeping  cage,  and 
went  back  for  his  shot-gun.  As  soon  as  the  babuina 
caught  sight  of  Imn  she  flew  toward  her  place  of 
refage,  and,  finding  the  door  locked,  made  a  mad 
attempt  to  squeeze  herself  through  the  inierspact^s 
of  the  front  railing.  But  the  bars  proved  inflexible, 
and  after  another  desperate  pull  at  the  sleeping- 
oage  door,  the  babiiinii  flung  hernelf  into  a  cumer, 
closed  her  eyes,  and  was  apparently  dead  with  fear 
before  the  buckshot  struck  her. 
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Th«  fifth  of  a  series  of  lectures,  in  connection  with 
the  Styal  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  was  delivered 
by  Mr  Ton^e,  of  Manchester,  on  Monday  February  12, 
1883,  in  the  Oak  Schoolroom,  Styal,  en  "  The  History 
of  Styal  and  Neighbourhood." 

The  Lecturer  said  in  selecting  a  sub- 
ject for  a  lec:ure,  I  thought  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Styall,  such  as  could  be 
given  within  the  short  space  of  an  hour,  would  be  of 
special  interest  to  an  audience  most  of  whom  were 
bom  and  have  spent  all  their  lives  here.  As  the 
events  I  sliall  refer  to  happened  long  ago,  I  cannot 
relate  them  of  my  own  knowledge,  so  my  lecture  will 
consist  of  gleanings  from  manv  books,  but  chiefly 
from  the  "  History  of  East  Cheshire,"  written  by  Mr 
J.  P.  Earwaker,  who,  for  the  purpose,  had  access  to 
the  parish  registers  and  papers,  and  the  deeds  of 
most  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  this  division  of  the 
oounty.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  back  to  the  time 
when  the  red  sandstone,  so  common  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, formed  a  portion  of  the  sea  shore,  or  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  or  to  the  period  when  the  large  boulder  in 
the  bed  of  the  brook  below  Norcliffe  Chapel,  or  the 
other  large  boulder  near  Mr  John  Walton's,  floated 
here  on  icebergs  from  Shap  Fells,  in  Westmoreland, 
or  some  more  remote  district,  countless  ages  affo. 
Neither  shall  I  deal  with  the  time  when  the  wo(3ly 
rhinoceros  and  mammoth,  the  gigantic  elk,  huge 
bears,  and  many  other  animals  now  extinct,  roamed 
about  England,  because,  so  far,  none  of  their  remains 
have  been  found  here,  though  comparatively  common 
in  the  limestone  districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Derby- 
shire. 

I  shall  commence  with  what  are  generally  known 
M  the  Ancient  Britons,  the  people  who  inhabited  Eng- 
land when  it  was  conquered  bv  Julius  Ceesar,  55  B.C. 
It  was  their  practice  to  burn  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
put  the  ashes  in  an  urn  made  of  clay,  and  then  bur^ 
them.  Their  residence  in  this  neighbourhood  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  about  1839  an  early  British 
urn  was  discovered  in  the  Hough,  when  cutting  the 
railway,  not  far  from  the  present  Wilmslow  Station. 


Among  the  calcined  human  bones  it  contained  was  a 
fragment  of  a  small  bronze  da^^ger.  Again,  in  1859. 
another  urn  whs  found,  of  which  a  full  account  was 
written  at  the  time  by  Mr  Colston.  There  is  also  at 
Peel  Park  Museum  another  British  urn,  found  near 
Wilmslow  in  1857.  Their  houses  were  nide  wicker 
huts,  covered  sometimes  'with  the  skins  of  animals. 
The  country  was  then  covered  with  forests  and 
swamps,  and  abounded  with  wolves  and  other  wild 
animals.  Well,  the  Romans  conquered  these  people, 
and  named  the  part  of  England  which  lies  between 
Uie  Thames  and  t'le  Mersey  and  the  Humber,  i.e.,  in- 
cluding Cheshire,  **  Flavia  Csesarlensis."  They  had  a 
camp  at  Chester,  then  called  Deva,  and  one  at  Man- 
chester, then  called  Mancunium,  and  one  writer  who 
has  ^ven  considerable  study  to  the  subject  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Romans  had  a  station  at  Castle  Mill, 
where  are  the  vestiges  of  earthworks. 

After  a  stay  of  several  centuries  the  Romans  with- 
drew from  England,  every  possible  soldier  being  re- 
quired for  the  defence  of  Home  itself  against  its 
savage  invaders.  As  every  schoolboy  knows,  the 
Britons,  deprived  of  the  protection  of  their  Roman 
rulers,  under  whose  power  they  had  become  a  peace- 
ful people,  were  left  a  prey  to  the  inroads  of  their 
northern  enemies  the  Plots  and  Scots,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  invited  over  the  Saxons,  Jutes,  and 
Angles,  from  Germany  and  Denmark,  to  fight  for 
them.  These  came,  and  finding  the  land  to  their 
liking,  conquered  the  Britons  or  drove  them  into 
Wales  (then  called  North  Wales),  Cornwall  (then 
called  West  Wales),  and  Cumberland  and  the  south- 
west of  Scotland  (then  called  Strathclyde).  The  in- 
vaders divided  England  into  seven  kingdoms,  known 
as  tlie  Saxon  Heptarchy,  of  which  Mercia  included 
Cheshire.  Finally  the  whole  seven  were  merged  into 
one  kingdom  ca  led  England,  and  so  continued  since. 
Not  only  do  we  get  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 
from  the  Saxons,  but  many  English  names  of  places  to- 
day are  of  Saxon  origin.  For  instance,  **  ley  "  meant 
a  pasture,  or  an  open  place  in  a  wood,  and  we  have 
"  Morley,"  the  pasture  of  the  moor  or  waste  land ; 
"  Chorley,"  the  pasture  of  the  **  Churl,"  the  Saxon 
name  for  a  freeman  of  the  lowest  rank.    "  Shaw  '> 
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meant  "  wood,'*  or  "  a  shady  place,"  and  wo  have 
"Fulahaw/*  "  Smallshaw,"  and  "  Birkenshaw,"  on  the 
Fulahaw  and  Cliorlev  side  of  Lindow,and**  Pikashaw" 
on  the  Morley  side.  Lindow  is  an  Anglo-Saxon 
word,  and  signifies  a  watery  place.  "Hey  "  is  Anglo- 
Saxon  for  gniss  cut  and  dried  as  fodder.  Middleton's 
farm  is  called  Bollinhey,  and  wa-  formerly,  I  should 
assume,  meadow  land  held  with  BoUin  Hall.  **  Low" 
meant  a  mound  or  rising  ground,  and  accordingly 
we  have  "  Wilmslow,"  i.«.,  the  mound  or  rising  ground' 
of  William  ;"  Hurst,"  meunt  a  thick  wood, and  Burley- 
hurst  would  once  upon  a  time  answer  the  d&scription. 
"  Den  "  meant  a  deep  wooded  valley,  **  holt "  meant  a 
•opse,  **  barrow  "  a  hill,  and  so  on.  The  name  of 
Styal  i-i,  I  believe,  also  of  Anglo-»^xon  origin,  de- 
rived from  the  words  **  stige,"  a  pen  or  enclosure,  and 
hall,"  a  covered  edifice  or  room,  t.«.,  the  hall  of  the 
enclo.^ure.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  chiefly  a  pastoral 
or  agricultural  people.  Immense  numbers  of  sheep 
and  swine  were  reared  in  the  foresti!  of  oak  and 
beech,  while  different  kinds  of  corn  are  mentioned  as 
being  under  cultivation.  Little  attention  was  paid  to 
manufactures.  Among  the  higher  class  each  house 
possessed  its  loom,  but  the  finest  fabrics  came 
from  the  Continent.  Their  houses  were  very  rude, 
and  often  of  wood.  The  Saxons  were  I'oman  Catho- 
lics, and  paid  what  was  called  "  Peter's  Pence  "  to  the 
Pope,  i.e.,  every  family  possessing  land  or  cattle  of  the 
yearly  value  of  30  pence,  had  to  pay  a  silver  peonjr — 
a  fkir  amount  in  those  daySw  This  tax  was  paid  with 
some  variation  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL 

In  1066  William  Duke  of  Normandy  conc^uered  Eng- 
land, which  he  divided  amonff  his  companions,  not  as 
their  actual  property,  but  to  be  held  by  them  in  re- 
turn for  military  services.  These  companions  again 
sub-divided  their  portions  among  their  followers  on 
similar  terms.  In  this  way  William  granted  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Chester  to  Hugh  Lupus,  the 
first  Norman  Earl  of  Chester,  who,  in  turn,  divided  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  among  his  followers,  or 
confirmed  a  lew  of  the  old  Saxon  Thanes  in  their  old 
possessions,  but  '*  Domesday  Book  *'  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  county  eight  centuriVs  ago.  It  is  a  register  of 
the  extent,  value,  and  population  and  state  of  culti- 
vation of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  according  to  a 
survey  then  made.  A  short  time  before  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  book  there  had  been  an  attempt  at  in- 
surrection in  Cheshire,  which  had  been  so  severely 
put  down,  and  the  country  so  devastated,  that  ^^  tock- 
port,  Cheadle,and  Wilmslow  are  not  named,  the  in- 
ference being  that  they  were  then  worthless  and 
waste.  **  Leagues  "  of  wood  are  mentioned,  in  some 
of  which  were  *'  series  of  hawks/*  but  there  are  few 
Dotices  of  oxen  or  cattle.  Not  very  long  after  the 
Conquest  and  the  division  of  England  anionff  the 
Normans,  we  find  what  was  thea  known  as  the  "lord- 
ship of  Fulscha"  held  by  Robert,  the  son  of  "  Matthew 
de  Fulscha,"  but  how  it  came  to  the  family  from 
Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  is  not  known.  The 
earliest  document  relating  to  the  parish  was  executed 
somewhere  about  the  year  1200.  The  following  is  a 
translation  ot  it : — "  Be  it  known  to  all  persons,  both 
present  and  to  come,  that  I,  Robert,  the  son  of  Mat- 
thew de  Fulscha^  have  granted,  conceded,  and  by 
this  ray  present  charter  have  confirmed  to  Sir  Robert 


Fyton,  Knight,  all  my  right  and  lordship  of  Fulscha — 
viz ,  Fulscha,  Chorlogh,  Pounale,  and  Morlegh,  with 
all  my  land  of  Ullerswode — namely,  as  far  as  the  mid- 
stream of  the  Siche,  which  comes  from  the  Black  lache 
of  Siiadokc  Mossc,  and  so  descendingLet  Sicho  until  it 
falls  into  the  Bolyne,  together  with  the  hamlets  ef 
Styhale,  Curbichelegh,  and  NorthcUffe,  Rylondis, 
Stanilondis,  and.Ilarethorne,aad  all  the  lordship  f^- 
tainiiig  to  clie  said  fee,  to  have  and  to  Irold.  by  the  said 
Sir  Richard  Fyton  for  ever,&c.,  the^said  Richard  pay- 
ing the  sum  of  £200  sterling."  Then  follow  the  wit- 
nesses. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  nearly  700  years 
ago  what  was  then  known  as  the  Blaek  Lache,  or  Lak»y 
was  i.ot  on  Lindow,  but  somewhere  between  Styall 
and  Shadow  Mo^s,  doubtless  on  the  site  of  what 
is  now  called  The  Mo.<»,  which,  before  it  was 
thoroughly  drained,  must  have  been  a  swampv  plaooy 
or  lake,  of  considerable  extent.  Ullerswode,  now 
called  UUerswood,  mentioned  in  the  above  document* 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bollin,  near  Ringway,  and 
of  it  Dr.  Ormerod  writes : — "  UUerswood,  oaijied  ia 
another  deed  Ulresford,  was  unquestionably  placed 
between  Oversleyford  and  Shadow  Moss,  and  gave 
its  name  to  a  nei;;libouring  fortress,  called  UUerwda 
by  one  ancient  chronicle,  and  Ullerwelle  by  anothei% 
which  was  held  by  Hamo  de  Masci,  with  his  baronial 
castle  of  Dunham,  against  Henry  II."  Dr.  Ormerod 
also  considered  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
former  existence  of  a  Norman  castellet,  or  small  castle, 
at  what  is  now  called  Castle  Mill.  As  Mr  Earwaker 
observes,  the  little  stream  "Siche"  is  not  now 
recognisable,  but  the  inference  to  be  dhiwn  from  tl)e 
before- mentioned  old  charter  is  that  the  drainage  front 
the  Mosses  formerly  followed  the  present  boundary 
between  Styall  and  Ringway  until  it  fell  into  the 
Bollin. 


At  that  time  the  greater  part  of  English  soil 
utterly  uncultivated.  Af^ood  third  of  the  country 
was  covered  with  wood,  thicket,  and  scrub ;  the  great 
forests  of  Macclesfield  and  Delamere  extended  over  a 
large  part  of  this  county,  and  abounded  in  game,  for 
the  protection  of  which  savage  laws  were  enacted, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  law  which  decreed  that  any 
man  who  killed  a  deer,  a  wild  boar,  or  other  beast  of 
the  chase,  sliouldbave  his  eyes  torn  out.  The  labour- 
ing classes  were  then  slaves  belonging  to  the  great 
land  owners.  They  were  called  "  villiens,"  were  not 
allowed  to  hold  property,  and  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  arbitrary  will  of  their  lords.  They  were  of  two 
classes:  1.  "  Villeins  regardant,"  who  ciianged  owners 
with  the  land  to  which  they  were  attached.  2. 
"  Villeins  gross,"  who  were  not  attached  to  any  par- 
ticular estate,  but  might  be  sold  in  open  market. 

About  the  13th  century,  various  religious  orders, 

fenorfiUy  known  as  Monks  or  Fiiars,  su<£  as  the  Grey 
riaiB,  Black  Dominicans,  Cistercians,  and  others, 
established  themselves  in  England.  As  an  instance  of 
what  they  were  like  the  Cistercians  ate  neither  fledi 
nor  fowl,  unless  given  them  in  alms.  Their  text  was 
"The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  should  be 
glad."  They  went  about  in  the  first  instance  eany- 
mg  preaching  stands,  as  the  Wesleyans  do  still  in  some 
country  phvces,  but  soon  afterwards  they  establisbed 
preaching  crosses  as  a  more  convenient  and  dignified 
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way  of  addrsssing  the  people.  The  wavside  crosses 
were  often  a  tall  shaft  (a  monolith,  i.e.,  all  one  stone), 
on  a  square  base  resting  on  large  square  steps.  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  the  steps  and  hu'se  squure  block  of 
stone,  the  only  e.vistmg  remains  of  tne  old  Styal  Cross, 
removed  some  years  ago  when  the  last  of  the  Green 
was  enclosed,  to  their  present  side  near  the  entrance 
to  Norcliffo,  must  be  at  least  500  years  old.  As  wo 
all  know,  the  present  shaft  was  erected  by  the  late  Mr 
R.  H.  Greg,  when  the  base  was  removed  from  the 
Green,  and  the  handsome  cross  bearing  the  Greg  coat 
ef  arms  was  placed  on  the  top  more  recently  still  by 
Mr  fi.  R.  Greg. 

The  Sir  Richard  Fyton,  who  received  the  grant  of 
this  district  from  Robert  de  Fulscha,  was  succeeded 
by  another  Sir  Richard,  described  as  of  Bolyn,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  manor,  as  there  was  no  such  place 
as  Wilmslow  then,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Husfh  Fitton,  who  was  living  in  1251  and  1255, 
for  in  the  latter  vear  he  granted  to  Richard  deOrreby, 
of  Gawsworth,  the  manor  of  Norcliffe,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  Sty.il,  which 
lies  nearest  to  Twinnis  Bridore ;  and  for  several  hun- 
dred years  Norcliffe  was  under  different  ownership  to 
Styal. 

After  Sir  Hugh  Filton,  came  Edmund  Fitton,  also 
of  Bolyn,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  for 
among  the  Trafford  deeds  tlioi*e  is  one  dated 
1331,  by  which  John,  the  son  of  Edmund  Fitton,  con- 
cedei  to  Hugh  Fitton,  his  brother, rector  of  WMmslow, 
a  certain  piece  of  CTOund  in  "Stiale,"  that  he  may 
erect  a  grange  for  the  storage  of  his  tithe  c()i*n.  There 
is  no  trace  or  clue  left  to  show  where  this  old  building 
stood. 

This  John  Fitton  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Richard 
Fitton,  of  Bolyn,  who  W|ts  living  in  1324  and  1352,  and 
served  in  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III.,  and  as  it 
was  tlie  custom  in  those  days  for  a  Knight  to  raise  a 
troop  of  soldiers  from  among  his  vassals,  it  is  po.s.sible 
that  there  were  Styal  men  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  in 
134fi,  where  the  Black  Prince  won  his  renowned  vic- 
tory against  overwhelming  odds.  Sir  Richard  Fitton's 
son,  Hamo  Fitton,  of  Bolyn,  had  an  only  child,  a 
daughter,  Joan,  who  was  heiress  to  all  his  broad  lands, 
and  she,  in  1375,  married  Richard  de  Venables,  younger 
son  of  Hugh  de  Venables,  Baron  of  Kinderton,  the 
member  of  a  very  powerful  family  at  that  time. 
Their  son.  Sir  William  de  Venables,  of  Bolyn,  had 
three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  an  only  son, 
Richard  de  Venables,  wu  born  in  1394,  and  at  tne  age 
of  eight  years  was  accidently  drowned  in  the  Bollin, 
near  Ring  way.  Whether  he  was  bird-ne.^ting  I  do  not 
know.  His  two  sisters,  Alice  Venablej  and  Douce 
Venables,  were  left  orphans  at  an  early  asre ;  and  in 
1409,  when  Alice  was  only  11,  and  Douce  nine,  two 
neighbouring  landowners — doubtless  coveting  their 
broad  acres — married  the  little  girls,  Edmund  de 
Trafford,  of  Trafford,  taking  Alice,  and  Robert  del 
Bothe,  of  Dunham  Massey,  taking  Douce;  and  in 
1421  these  model  brothers-'in-law  divided  the  parish 
between  them,  Trafford  taking  Chorloy,  Hough,  and 
Morley ;  and  Bothe  taking  the  portion  with  which  we 
have  iBore  particularly  to  do — viz.,  Styal  and  Dean 
Row.  It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  all  the  Booths 
down,  as  might  be  done.  It  was  the  law  then  that  on 
the  death  of  a  landhelder,  an  enquiry  was  held  on  oath 


by  a  jury  of  the  district  duly  summoned.  The  jury 
had  to  enquire  (1)  of  what  lands  the  person  died 
seised,  (2)  by  what  rents  or  services  the  same  wei-e 
held,  and  (3)  who  was  his  next  heir,  and  of  what  age. 
The  return  of  the  jury  was  sent  to  the  King's 
Chancery,  and  the  documents  being  still  in  existence, 
we  are  ennbled  to  trace  the  history  of  landed  fannlies, 
and  the  tran.smission  of  their  estates.  For  instance, 
Sir  William  Booth,  Knight  (son  of  Robert  dol  Bothe 
and  Douce),  died  in  1477,  possessed  of  nine  messuages, 
110  acres  of  land,  and  eight  acres  of  meadow,  in  Stial, 
&c.,  &c.  In  1580,  these  Booths  got  pe^&e^^loll  of  that 
part  of  Styal  which  was  then  called  Norcliffe,  and 
from  the  Booths  the  whole  estate  came  to  the  Greys, 
Earls  of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  and  finally  was 
purchased  by  the  Gre^s,  Mr  '^agar,  and  Mr  Lamb. 

Going  bacK  to  the  time  of  the  early  charter  of  1200, 
there  h  a  place  mentioned  near  Stval  culled 
"  Curbichelegh."  That  name  has  long  diea  out  so  far 
as  applicable  to  any  place,  but  was  contiDucd  for 
generations  in  the  name  of  a  family  in  Styal.  So  far 
back  as  1300,  or  thereabouts,  Edmund  Fitton,  Lord  of 
Bolyn,  executed  a  deed,  .still  in  existence,  by  wfiichho 
conceded  to  Adam  de  Curbicholey  (a  man  then  always 
took  his  name  from  the  place  he  lived  at)  and  his 
heirs,  the  use  of  his  com  mill  at  Bolyne,  to  be  "  hoper 
free,"i.«.,  without  paying  the  usual  dues,  and  without 
doing  any  other  work  or  service  in  return  for  having 
his  corn  |^ound.  The  witnesses  to  the  deed  were 
neighbourmg  men  of  importance,  such  as  Henry  de 
HoneforJ,  John  de  Davenport,  Adam  do  Colsache, 
Thomas  de  Ruylonds,  Richard  de  Pannale,  and  others. 
The  name  of  Curbishley  is  met  w  th  for  several  cen- 
turies in  connection  with  Styal  amongst  the  names  of 
witnesses,  local  jurymen,  lists  of  tenants,  kc.  In  a 
list  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Macclesfield  Hundred, 
prepared  about  1450,  appears  the  name  of  *'John  Cur- 
bishley." In  the  18th  Henry  VIII.,  1527,  "  Hugh 
Curbycliley,  of  Stiall,'*  is  party  to  a  deed.  In  1579,  in 
a  list  of  the  chipf  inhabitants  of  Macclesfi-  Id  Hundred 
then  prepared,  is  "  Thomas  Curbesley,  of  Stiall,  gent." 
In  158U,  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts,  there  is  an 
entry  of  a  payment  of  2s  for  "  the  buriall  of  the  wyffe 
of  Thomas  Curbysh^ey."  In  1508  we  meet  with  the 
name  of  "  Arthur  Curbishley,  of  Styall,  yeoman."  Ho 
lived  at  the  Oak  Farm,  was  a  freeholder,  and  there- 
fore a  person  of  some  consequence,  but  in  1598  he  sold 
all  his  lands  to  George  Latham,  of  Irlam,  in  Lanca- 
shire, for  £200,  he  remaining  at  The  Oak  as  tenant. 
He  died  in  1628,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  "  .Tohn 
Curbishley,  of  Styal,  yeoman,"  whose  son,  ".John 
Curbishley,  of  Styal,  died  in  1709.  The  inventory 
attached  to  his  will  tlirows  light  on  the  possessions  of 
a  well-to-do  yeoman  170  years  ago.  Among  tho  i»rin- 
cipal  items  are  "  pykells  "  and  rakes,  axes  and  bills ; 
a  spinning  wheel,  valued  at  £l  Cs ;  a  pillion  and  side 
saddle,  valued  at  10s ;  two  hundred  (weight )  of  cheese, 
valued  at  £2;  a  kneading  tumel,  a  salting  turnel,  a 
clock  in  the  house,  valued  at  £2;  a  "  poket  "  wHtch, 
valued  at  £2  (both  these  were  then  rare  in  the  houses 
of  yeomen);  a  large  looking-glass,  2s;  a  "great 
bruoing-tub,**  4s6d;  a  straw  fl^kiikett.  Is;  a  gun,  a 
purse,  apparel,  and  a  saddle,  £5  5s ;  eight  cows,  two 
calves,  one  "  ould  mare,"  one  "  coult."  Certainly  the 
Oak  Farm  does  not  appear  to  have  been  overstocked 
at  that  time,  but  farming  was  as  different  then  from 
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what  it  is  now  ad  it  will  be  in  170  years  hence  from 
what  it  ib  now.  The  last  of  rhe  Curbishleys  of  The 
Oak  had  an  only  daughter,  who  married  a  Woi-thing- 
ton,  and  in  1710  she  is  referred  to  as  ** Ellen  Worthing- 
ton,  of  Quiirrell  liank,  widow."  Whetlier  she  was  an 
ancestress  of  the  Worthingtons  of  the  iireen,  and 
whether  this  Quarrtli  Bank  was  some  house  which 
existed  in  the  valley  before  the  present  Quarry  Bank 
Hall  was  erected,  1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
Sufficient  to  say  that  the  name  of  Curbishley,  after 
existing  in  8tyal  for  400  years,  died  out,  and  had 
become  absolutely  forgotten,  the  oldo6t  inhabitants 
not  remembering  to  have  ever  heard  it.  8o  **  tlie  great 
world  spins  for  ever  down  the  ringing  groves  of 
«hauge." 

There  was  another  family  in  Styal  of  some  import- 
ance 400  years  ago  of  the  name  of  Aylo-    Three  hun- 
dred years  a^^o,  before  Wilmslow  Churcli  had  been 
altered  and  re-altered  and  restored,  there  were  sevenJ 
monuments  of  this  family  existing  in  the  stained 
glass  in  the  windows  of  the  south  aisle,  and  the 
chapel  now  known  as  the  Uawtliome  Chapel  was  then 
and  for  long  subsequently  known  as  Kyle's  Cliapel. 
In  the  fourtli  and  fifth  windows  in  the  south  aisle  was 
the  figure  of  a  man  kneeling  in  **  a  murrey  gowne" 
before  a  desk  on  which  was  an  open  book,  and  under- 
neath a  Liatin  inscription,  tbe  translation  of  which  was 
**  Pray  for  the  soul  of  Thomas  Ryle,  who  caused  this 
window  to  be  made  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1625."  In 
the  east  window  of  Ryle*s  Chapel  was  also  a  Latin  in- 
scription, the  translation  of  which  was  "  Pray  for  the 
good  estate  of  Uenry  Ryle,  of  Styal,  and  of  Margaret 
and  Isabella,  his  wives,  and  their  children,  the  wliich 
Henry  caused  this  chapel  and  tliis  window  to  be  made 
in  tiie  year  of  our  Lord  1523."    There  still  exists  in 
one  of  the  windows  the  figures  1523,  which  are  all 
that  remain  of  the  above  inscriptions.    I  have  a  kind 
of  recollection  of  having  seen  some  years  ago  Uiis 
Henry  Ryle  describtd  as  of  **  Uie  Pump  House,  Styal," 
but  when  preparing  this  lecture  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  the  reference  anywhera.    If  correct,  it  would 
mean  that  the  Ryles  lived  in  the  house  now  occupied 
by  William  Taylor  and  others,  one  portion  of  which  is 
used  as  the  post  office ;  as  60  years  ago  the  house  was 
known  as  the  Pump  House,  is  very  old,  and  must  at 
one  time,  when  occupied  by  one  family,  have  been  a 
place  of  note.    The  Ryles  must  have  been  well-to-do 
people  to  have  been  able  to  erect  the  chapel,  and  to 
pay.  for  stained  glass  windows,  and  tliere  was  a  rector 
of  Wilmslow  called  Henry  Ryle  from  1537  to  1542,  but 
what  became  of  the  rest  of  Uie  family  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.    Mr  Earwaker  says  the  name  is  of 
common  occurrence  in  the  Wilmslow,  Cheadle,  Nortli- 
enden,  and  Stockport  registers,  and  that  in  some 
cases  it  lias  Iteen  changed  to  Royle.    Did  time  admit, 
much  might  be  said  about  the  gradually-improved 
position  of  the  people,  and  the  progress  of  civilisation 
generation  after  geneiution,  but  it  may  sufficiently 
answer  the  purpose  if  I  quote  a  few  extracts  from  an 
account  by  William  Smith,  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
Herald's  Collie,  a  Cheshire  man  by  birth,  who,  writing 
about  his  native  county  soon  after  Uieyear  1600,  says: 
— ''The  ayr  is  very  wholesome,  insomuch  that  the 
people  of  the  oountrey  are  seldome  infected  witJi  dis- 
eases or  sicknei>se,  neither  do  they  use  tlie  help  of 
physicians,  nothing  so  much  as  in  other  countries,  for     J 


when  any  of  them  are  sick  they  make  him  a  pooBSt, 
and  tye  a  kerchieff  on  his  head,  and  if  that  will  not 
mend  him,  then  God  be  merciful  to  him."  Hefoithor 
describes  their  mode  of  farming,  tlie  making  of  butter 
and  cheese,  and  goea  on  to  say: — ^** Their  oxen  are 
veiT  large  and  big  of  bone,  and  altogether  with  fnr 
and  long  horns,  so  that  a  man  shall  find  divers  whose 
horns  at  the  tops  are  more  than  tliree  feet  wide  or 
asunder,  one  from  another,  with  the  which  oxen  do 
they  all  labor,  as  tilling  of  their  ground,  carrying  of 
their  com,  hey,  turves,  and  wood.  They  keep  their 
oxen  all  the  winter  time  in  house,  but  not  their  kine^ 
as  they  do  in  some  other  countries."  After  describing 
the  plentifulness  of  wild  animals,  such  as  red  and 
fallow  deer  in  Delamere  and  Macclesfield  Forests, haies, 
conies,  foxes,  fulmards,  otters,  basons  (badf ers),  and 
the  wild  fowl,  he  goes  on  to  say : — "  In  buuding  and 
furniture  of  their  houses,  until  of  late  years,  the^uaad 
the  old  manner  of  the  Saxons,  for  they  had  their  fire 
in  the  midst  of  the  house  against  a  hob  of  day,  and 
their  oxen  also  imder  the  same  roof,  but  within  these 
40  vears  it  is  altogether  altered,  so  that  they  have 
buifded  chimneys  and  furnishea  other  parts  of  their 
houses  accordingly.  The  people  of  the  countrey  art 
of  nature  very  gentle  and  courteous,  ready  to  help  and 
further  one  another,  and  that  is  to  be  seen  chiefly  at 
the  harvest  time  how  careful  are  they  of  one  another. 
In  religion  very  zealous,  howbeit  somewhat  addicted 
to  superstition,  which  oometh  through  want  of 
preacliing.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  lamented  end  redreBse 
to  be  wished,  for  in  some  places  tliey  have  not  a  sermon 
in  a  whole  year :  otherwise  thev  are  of  stomach,  stout, 
bold,  and  hearty,  of  stature  tail  and  mighty,  withal 
impatient  of  wrong,  and  ready  to  resist  tlie  enemy  or 
stranger  that  shaU  invade  >^heir  countrey,  the  very 
name  whereof  they  cannot  abide,  and  namely  of  a 
Soot." 

A  passing  glimpse  may  be  given  at  a  few  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Styal  at  the  iseginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. **  John  Burges  de  Haukestiarte  in  Styal"  was 
amongst  the  chief  leypayers  in  1610,  and  in  16U 
William  Rowcroft  paid  ley  for  Norclyffe  ground,  and 
Sir  George  Booth  for  **  Morclyffe  Mylne."  This  com 
mill  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Bollin  a  little  below 
Twinnes  Bridge.  It  was  built  in  1335,  when  John 
Pitton,  Lord  of  Bolyn,  granted  the  land  for  the  pur- 
pose to  his  son,  Richard  and  his  wife  Jone,  the  rent  of 
which  was  the  payment  of  '*  a  rose"  annually  at  the 
feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptist.  I  may 
also  observe  that  tradition  says  in  former  times  a  very 
old  building  called  Norcliffo  Hall  stood  on  the  high 
fiTound  on  ttie  right  bank  of  the  river  Dean,  about 
naif  a  mile  above  Twinnes  Bridge.  Mr  Earwaker  says 
the  foundations  of  this  building  were  uncovered  when 
draining  some  years  ago.  The  following  names  s^pear 
in  a  volume  of  tlie  Record  Society,  compiled  by  Mr 
Earwaker,  giving  a  list  of  wills  and  inventories  proTed 
at  Chester:— Hugh  Adshead,  of  Styal,  1619;  Hugh 
Burges,  of  Hauglishute,  1618;  Margaret  Burges,  of 
Styal,  1600 ;  Jefifery  Burgess,  of  Styal,  1607 ;  Mamiret 
Cash,  of  Styal,  1W)3 ;  'niomas  Janny,  of  Styal,  1608 ; 
James  Kelsall,  of  Styal,  1610;  Margaret  KelaOl,  of 
Styal,  1614 ;  Humphrey  Pownall,  of  Styal,  1620 ;  John 
Pownall,  of  Styal,  16L4;  Richard  Prestnall,  of  Styal^ 
1595 ;  Margaret  Torkington,  of  Styal,  1003.  None  ef 
these  names  survive  in  Styal  except  Adabead  and 
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BurgeiM,  and  it  in  nol  ceruia  that  tAi^y  are  fratu  tLA 
same  stock. 

In  1(^2  the  civi)  war  bri)ke  out  between  King  and 
Parliament,  and  this  county,  like  the  rest  of  the 
country,  wtis  to  a  large  extent  divided  into  hostile 
factions.  Among  those  who  took  the  i>ide  of  the  King 
were  Legh  of  AdUngton,  Davenport  oi'  Bramiiali, 
Warren  of  Poynton,  an«4  Tatton  of  Wytheushawe; 
while  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament  were  -ir  William 
Brereton  of  Uandforth,  Robert  Duktulield  of  Dukin- 
fleld,  and  Stanley  of  Alderley.  i5ir  William  Brereton 
wad  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Parliamentary 
forces  in  Ciieshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Oerbysliire.  The 
small  people  took  sides  according  to  inclination,  re- 
lationsiiip,  and  politics.  Round  Stockport  and  tliis 
district  being  close  to  the  estates  of  the  leading  Par- 
liamentarian gentry,  they  joined  xhe  side  of  the  Par- 
liament. About  (jawsworth  and  other  parts  they 
were  for  the  King,  and  at  MaccL  stield  tht-y  were  fairly 
divided  until  Parliament  got  the  upper  hand.  'i*he 
Parliamentarians  were  known  as  Puritans.  They  were 
most  zealous  in  religion,  and  their  chief  efforts  were 
directed  against  Popery  or  any  approach  to  it,  whereas 
the  State  Church  was  and  still  is  only  a  compromise, 
as  is  seen  to-day  by  tht  way  in  which  the  Kitualists 
are  able  lo  twist  its  Articles  and  justify  themselves  in 
preaching  Romish  doctrines.  Those  old  Puritans,  how- 
ever, were  so  hearty  in  their  dislike  to  Popery  that 
they  knocked  down  the  ancient  crosses  all  over  the 
country,  and  that  was  the  time  when  the  original  shaft 
of  Styal  Cross  (tisappeared,  the  base  being  too  sub- 
stantial to  dispose  of  so  readily.  It  must  have  been  a 
▼ery  unsettled  time,  the  whole  countrjr  traversed  by 
hostile  armies,  containing  very  questionable  charac- 
ters, and  peaceable  eta^-at-home  people  frequently 
found  it  necessary  to  hide  thoir  valuables  to  escape 
robbery.  Not  manv  years  ago  a  crock  full  of  coins 
was  found  by  workmen  hidden  in  the  room  of  the 
farmhouse  formerly  occupied  by  Jos.  Watkinson,  and 
now  by  John  Grad  well.  Those  coins  were  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  and  in  all  probability  were  hidden  in 
those  troubled  times  and  afterwards  forgotten,  or, 
more  likely  still,  the  person  who  hid  them  killed  in 
one  of  the  skirmishes. 

Going  on  in  our  record,  we  find,  according  to  Mr 
Finney,  that  in  1682,  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  there  were  48  householders  in  ti%ya,\. 
Several  things  happened  in  this  reign  which 
are  worUi  mentioning  as  showing  the  state  of 
affairs.  In  the  new  Parliament  of  1661, 
the  Royalists  preponderated,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  Establi^ed  Church  begaa  to  persecute  the  Pres- 
byterians, who  were  strong  in  the  different  towns. 
The  Corporation  Act  was  passed,  enactixig,  amongst 
other  things,  that  every  member  of  a  Corporation 
should  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Established  Church.  This  prevented  the  Presby- 
terians from  holding  office  in  towns.  In  1662  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  provided, 
among  other  things,  that  every  minister  should 
publicly  declare  his  assent  and  consent  to  everything 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  be  de- 
prived of  his  benefice.  It  oame  into  f erce  on  the  34tih 
ef  August,  and  upwards  of  3000  of  the  most  learned, 
pious,  and  conscientiouB  cleigrmen  were  turned 
adrift.    They  were  even  deprived  of  their  year's  in- 


come, tur  tueir  ticues  did  not  tail  due  tiil  tliu  2i^th 
September.  In  1664  this  Parliament  passed  the  Con- 
venticle Act,  to  deprive  the  ejected  ministers  of  the 
moans  of  loriniiig  congregations  of  their  own.  It  was 
enacted  that  any  person  present  at  a  religious  meeting 
not  held  according  to  tlie  EstabU^hed  Ctiurcii,  should 
be  imprisoned,  and  for  a  third  offence  transported  for 
seven  years.  The  prisons  were  speedily  tilled.  In 
1665  the  Five  Mile  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  any  of 
these  ejected  ministers  from  coming  within  five  miles 
of  any  corporate  towu,  except  when  traveiliug.  It 
also  prevented  them  from  keeping  schools.  It  was  an 
Act  of  starvation.  It  was  not  until  1089,  after  Uie 
profligate  King  Charles  II.  had  gone  to  his  last 
account,  his  Popish  brother,  James  li.,  driven  away, 
and  Protestant  William  III.  had  been  called  to  the 
Throne,  that  the  Toleration  Act  was  passed,  and  Non- 
conformists allowed  to  worship  God  in  thuir  own 
way,  though  it  was  not  until  167  years  had  passed — 
viz.,  in  Ib'AS,  that  the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Cor- 
poration Act  was  introduced  i  y  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  passed,  allowing  Dissenters  to  sit  on  Town 
Coimcils.  Directly  the  Toleration  Act  was  passed,  the 
Presbyterians  at  once  built  a  Meeting  House  at  Dean 
Row,  and  granting  to  their  successors  the  same  Uberty 
they  claimed  themselves,  they  did  not  specify  what 
particular  doctrines  should,  in  future,  be  preached 
there,  and  the  result  was  tliat  as  time  rolled  on  and 
minister  succeeded  minister,  it  came  like  all  other 
old  Presbyterian  Meeting  Uouses*  to  belong  to  the 
Unitarian  household  of  faith.  So  strong  did  the 
Presbyterians  become  in  numbers  that,  according  to  a 
return  prepared  in  1707,  the  congregation  at  Dean 
Row  consisted  of  40  gentlemen,  160  yeomen  (t.0., 
people  like  the  Corbishleys  and  Worthmgtons,  wlio 
farmed  their  own  land,)  and  234  labourers,  making* 
with  their  families,  1309,  of  whom  142  were  voters  for 
the  county.  At  the  same  date,  at  Ringwav  Chapel 
(which  then  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians 
before  Hale  Chapel  was  built),  there  were  27  gentle- 
men, 40  tradesmen,  63  yeoman,  and  50  labourers,  mak 
ing,  with  their  families,  a  total  of  400,  of  whom  96 
were  voters  for  the  county.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
seal  in  those  days,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  one 
or  both  of  thoee  congregations  Styal  was  well  repre- 
sented. 

Among  the  noblemen  who  took  the  side  of  William 
III.  was  Henry  Booth,  second  Lord  Delamere,  the  then 
owner  of  Styal,  and  when  the  Irish  rose  in  rebellion 
in  favour  of  James  II.,  Lord  Delamere  raised  a  r^- 
ment  of  volunteers  on  his  Cheshire  est^ttes,  whu^ 
served  in  the  Irish  campaign,  including  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne.  One  troop  was  raised  in  this  parish,  of 
which  Thomas  Latham,  of  Hawthorn  Hall,  was 
captain,  and  John  Finney,  of  Fulshaw,  cornet.  Mr 
Finney,  the  historian,  says  that  when  the  men  re- 
tfimed  home  they  terrified  their  relations  with  btoriea 
of  hardships  they  had  sustained,  of  their  sometimes 
being  frozen  so  fast  to  tue  ground  in  their  buff  coata 
that  they  had  been  obliged  to  use  force  to  free  them- 
selves. When  the  Irish  campaign  was  over  the 
volunteer  regiments  were  ordered  heme  and  disbanded, 
and  there  were  great  rejoicings  in  Wilmslow  parish 
when  Capt.  Latham's  troop  returned  home  to  their 
friends,  thediurchwardeos  supplying  the  ringers  with 
ala. 
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gre«t  vr<u-  ia  Europe,  ia  which  oar  •rmy,  uadar  the 
great  Duke  of  MArlboroagh,  took  a  promiaeot  pitrt, 
aad  in  one  of  the  niMt  aeverely-contested  bittleeof 
the  whole  war— vis.,  Malplaquel^  a  3tjal  aua  specially 
dietiajfuished  hioueif  by  carcjinf  and  brinj^inj^  off 
with  honour  the  standard.  Sis  name  was  Cftpt.  John 
WorraU,  ion  of  Henry  and  hiaty  MTorraU,  of  Styal, 
and  after  50  years'  service  in  his  M  tj  jsty's  raiment  of 
Oarbtneert,  he  soemi  to  hare  retired  to  his  native 
plaoe,  and  was  buried  at  Wiloiflow  Churo^  in  1760, 
•fed  77.  His  tombstone  records  that  "Uis  gallant 
bSbaviour  as  a  soldier,  and  his  private  virtues  as  a 
member  of  society,  gained  him  the  esteem  of  every 
brave  and  honest  man." 

In  1715  there  was  a  rebellion  in  Scotland  under  the 
Barl  of  Mar,  and  in  the  north  of  England  under  the 
Eaii  of  Derwentwater,  to  drive  Qeorge  I.  (Queen 
Victoria's  ancestor)  out  of  the  country,  anil  to  put 
James  Francis  Stuart,  or,  as  he  was  calied,  **  The  Pre- 
tender," on  to  the  Throne.  The  party  who  wished  to 
have  the  Stuarts  back  were  called  Jacobites,  High 
Churchmen,  and  Tories,  while  those  who  wished  to 
keep  the  House  of  Hanover  on  the  Throne  were  called 
Whigs,  and  comprised  the  Presbyterians.  The  state 
of  feeling  is  illustrated  by  the  conclusion  of  a  letter 
written  about  this  time  by  the  Presbyterian  Minister 
of  Dean  Bow.  He  says : — **  From  High  Church  zeal,  a 
lying  toojfue,  a  Tory  Parliament,  and  a  Popish  Pre- 
tenaer«-Ztft«rs  »«s,  2)Mitas— good  Lord  deliver  all 
honest  men,  and  among  them  Hugh  Worthington." 

Now  the  Qovemment  was  not  verr  certain  as  to  the 
loyalty  of  Manchester,  so  they  callea  out  the  Cheshire 
Militia  to  keep  the  town  in  awe.  Capt.  Finney,  of 
Fulshaw,  received  a  warrant  for  a  muster  of  soldiers, 
every  one  of  whom  was  to  appear  **  completely  armed 
wiUi  musket,  bayonet  to  fix  on  the  muzzle  thereof, 
a  cartooch  box  and  sword,  to  bring  pay  for  two  days, 
and  the  salary  for  the  muster  master.  Every  muska- 
teer  to  bring  half-a-pound  of  powder  and  as  much 
bullets."  The  officers'  do  hes  were  scarlet,  the  r^- 
mental  coat  of  the  privates  was  made  of  a  blue  strong 
doth,  full  dress,  with  lan^e,  broad,  open  white  doth 
sleeve  cuffs,  which  would  serve  them  excellently  well 
for  shields  in  time  of  action,  in  short  the  dress  was 
much  better  calculated  for  defence  than  offence.  The 
drill  for  firelock  and  b  yonet  began  "  i^ilence  and  take 
care,"  ( 1)  **  Joyn  your  rifffat  hand  to  your  ffirdocks," 
(2)  "Poise your  ffireloc^s,"  and  so  on  through  59 
^movements."  The  soldiers  of  this  parish  mudied 
to  Knutsfoxd,  where  they  joined  their  regiment, which 
was  ordered  to  Manchester,  whilst  the  main  army 
attacked  the  rebels  at  Preston.  When  the  Cheshira 
regiment  reached  the  top  of  Deansgate;  then  the 
entrance  of  Manchester,  they  halted  to  wait  for 
hi  eta  from  the  constables,  who  were  so  long  oonung, 
ai  d  the  weather  fo  extremely  wet  and  cold,  and  the 
read  miry,  that  both  officers  and  men  grew  ImpatienL 
sua  a  ujessencer  was  sent  to  the  constables  to  teu 
tl'eni  trat  if  Uiev  did  not  immediat^lv  send  thekil- 
leti«  tlMr>  would  fire  the  town.  This  haa  an  immediate 
g«>od  entct,  and  they  soon  got  mto  warm  quarters. 
11:p  rebellion  of  1715  was,  however,  put  down  with> 
our  the  CI  fshSre  B^ment  getting  into  action. 

In  1745  there  was  another  Scotch  rebellioay  and 
PHnoe  Cearies  Edward,  with  an  army  of  HigUanders, 


marched  rapidly  into  England,  readiing  Manchestar 
on  tne  29ta  Iiovember,  and  remainen  there  soom 
days.  Leaving  Bfanchester  on  his  wa^  for  ijondoii« 
his  army  crossed  the  Mersey  in  two  divisioos,  one  led 
by  himself  at  Stockport,  and  the  other  at  Cheadto. 
In  both  eases  they  had  to  ford  the  riyer,  the  bridgos 
having  been  destroyed.  The  former  division  maccbed 
through  Woodford  and  Prastbury,  and  the  lattar 
through  Wilmalow  and  Cborley  across  Aldeiley  Edg% 
both  divisions  meeting  Just  before  reaching  Micriaa 
ftekL  They  were  aU  ia  f ull  Highland  drns,  exoepC 
the  body  guard  (who  wore  Uue  trimmed  with  ied)» 
and  marched  in  ragulai  order  with  bagpipes  playio^. 
Great  was  the  consternation  among  the  guiet  Cheshire 
folk  at  such  an  inroad  of  uncouth  visitors,  mostlj 
unable  to  speak  English.  Valuables  were  hMtilj 
buried,  and  I  have  heard  Andrew  Whittaker  tell  that 
when  a  child  he  remembers  seeing  stains  on  his  grand- 
mother's pewter,  the  result  of  its  having  been  buriod 
when  tiie  Scotch  rebels  came.  After  advancing  to 
Derbv  the  Scotchmen  decided  to  *  gae  bock  again," 
which  they  ac^rdinglv  didi  and  it  was  during  su<di 
retreat  thiat  the  inddent  happened  to  wtiich  local 
tradition  ascribes  the  sudden  accession  of  wealtli<rf 
the  first  Hulme  of  .Stanneylands.  They  were  puraniad 
to  the  north  of  Scotland  by  the  English  army  under 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  liopes  of  the  Stuarts 
were  for  ever  crushed  on  the  bloody  field  of  CuUoden 
Muir. 

About  1770,  largely  owing  to  ttie  efforts  of  Mr  Fin- 
ney, of  Fulshaw  Hall,  and  Mr  Wright,  of  Mottram- 
St.-Andrew8,  great  improvements  were  made  in  tha 
roads  of  the  district,  **  insomuch  the  post  chaises  and 
gentlemen's  carriages  began  to  whirle  along  the  roada 
to  the  great  amazement  and  pleasure  of  the  gazing 
country  people,  who  had  never  seen  such  objects  be- 
fore." Most  of  the  bridgee  were  repaired,  or  rebuilt* 
as  previously  few  of  them  were  above  10ft  wide,  tha 
fadng-«tones  not  above  nine  inches  thick,  and  tha 
foundations  generally  faulty,  particularly  m  the  wing 
walls. 

Passing  on  to  the  latter  half  of  the  last  centuiy  wa 
have  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  puish  pra- 
sented  to  us  by  Mr  Ftnney,  of  Fulshaw  Hall,  who 
wrote  it  about  1787.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a 
veiy  favourable  opinion  of  his  neif  hbours,  for  he  sayi 
the  people  **  Are  as  slow  and  backward  in  returning 
what  they  borrow  as  their  ancestors  were  bold  and 
forward  in  borrowing,  very  inquisitive,  great  eavea- 
droppers,  listening  and  peeping  through  whidows  in 
the  night,  and  prying  into  the  private  domestic  con- 
cerns of  families.  They  are  also  so  exceedingly  credu- 
lous and  superstitious  that  fortune  tellers  are  in  great 
repute  amongst  them,  and  Fearings  and  Boggarts 
lurk  in  every  dark  hole  and  gloomy  hollow  way,  and 
though  they  are  honest  and  just  enough  to  their 
equals,  ther  think  it  no  crime  to  make  free  with  the 
property  of  their  superiors  when  they  have  an  oppo^ 
tum^.  Nor  are  the^  under  any  apprehensions  of 
being  betrayed  by  thetr  equa^  for  they  hdd  it  one  of 
the  most  scandalous  crimes  in  the  world  to  make  mi^ 
chief,  as  thev  term  it.  They  have  f erwken  their  once 
fsToorite  diversfon — ^prison  bars— and  |flnd  all  their 
amusements  within  the  walls  of  an  alehouse  for 
drunkenness  is  now  become  a  very  prevailing  vice 
amongst  them,  and  quarrelling  and  fignting  generally 
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insue,  when  they  beat  one  another  unmercifully,  not 
■o  D&ucli  from  a  savage  barbarity  as  from  an  emula- 
tion and  vanity  of  displacing  tlieir  strength  and 
courage.  The  manner  of  hvmg,  boo,  amongst  the 
poor  IS  totally  changed.  Until  ot  late  their  food  was 
barley  bread,  potatoes,  buttermilk,  whey,  and  sour 
porridge  made  with  water,  crab  juice,  and  a  little  oat- 
meal mixed  and  boiled  and  sweeiencd  with  a  little 
treacle,  but  now,  though  they  still  continue  constant 
to  their  beloved  potatoes,  they  have  utterly  for^uken 
all  the  rest, and  Ube flesh  moat  or  bacon,  the  falter  the 
better,  wheat  bread,  and  generally  of  the  finest,  well- 
buttered,  and  tea,  fursoot  ,  twice  a  day ! "  Mr  Fin- 
ney goes  on  to  describe  the  great  increase  in  the  shops 
in  W'llmslow  since  he  remembered  it,  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  stitched  button  manufacture,  which 
formerly  found  employment  for  women  and  children 
throughout  the  paiish.  Metal  buttons,  however, 
ruining  the  trade  a  new  business  was  introduced — 
*' spinning  Jersey  "~and  soon  tlicre  were  few  houses 
wherein  the  wheel  was  not  **  agoing.*'  Young  chil- 
dren could  earn  2d,  3d,  and  4d  a  day,  and  active,  in- 
telligent women  4s  a  week.  That  trade,  however, 
dechned  and  after  Mr  Finney's  time  was  succeeded  by 
**  baud-loom  weaving."  In  1833  there  were  200,000 
hand-loom  weavers  in  cotton  in  this  country,  at  wtiich 
time  there  must  have  been  a  good  many  in  this  dis- 
trict, but  as  the  power-looms  came  into  use  **  hand- 
loom  weaving"  became  known  by  the  name  of 
*  poverty-knocking." 

Uoing  back  to  1784,  we  find  that  by  a  deed  dated 
the  0th  January,  and  made  between  John  Massey  (son 
of  James  Massey,  of  Salford,  Esq.,)  and  Samuel  Greg, 
of  Manchester,  merchant,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Qeorga 
Barry,  Earl  of  Stamford,  certain  fields  adjoming  the 
river  Boilin,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Quarrel 
Hole,  were  leased  to  the  former,  **  who  had  entered 
into  an  agreement  for  carrying  on  the  trade,  or  busi- 
ness, of  'Hirding,  roving,  spmning,  and  manufacturing 
of  cotton,"  and  who  spent  about  £1000  in  erecting 
iNiildmgs  and  machines  there.  By  the  death  of  John 
Massey,  in  the  same  year,  the  whole  business  ulti- 
mately fell  to  Mr  Samuel  Greg,  who  established  him- 
self at  Styal.  He  erected  the  bouse  at  Quarry  Bank, 
where  he  Uved,  and  where  most  of  his  children  were 
born.  As  I  have  before  observed,  the  Oak  Farm  was 
•old  br  Arthur  Corbishley,  to  George  Latham,  of 
Irlam,  m  1508.  It  remamed  in  the  possession  of  the 
LathMD8,of  Irlam  and  Hawthorne  Hall,  and  their 
suooeesois,  the  Leighs  and  the  Pages,  for  several 
generations,  and  wasfinaUv  bought  from  the  Paget 
by  the  Gregs.  Speaking  of  Quarry  Bank,  Mr  Finney, 
writing  about  1787,  says :— **  Hie  success  in  procuring 
bands  to  work  the  Jennys  induced  Mr  Greg,  a  rica 
cotton  manufacturer,  of  Biancbester,  to  erect  a  large 
boikihig  at  a  place  called  Dislev  Kirk,  upon  the  river 
Boilin,  with  a  large  water  wheel,  foi  carding  and  slub- 
bing  cotton  wool,  and  spinning  it  into  twist  for  waip. 
About  9600  spindles  are  turned  by  the  wbeeL  It  is 
capaUe  of  turning  many  thousands  more.  They 
weekly  turn  out  lOftlbe.  weight  of  cotton  twist,  about 
lOOlbs.  weight  of  which  is  spun  of  the  finest  Braail 
cotton  which,  when  thus  made  into  twist,  is  worth 
aOi  to  25s  a  pound.  Of  this  tbey  make  the  teest 
muslins,  equal,  perhaps,  to  the  beet  that  oomefirom 
Indiai.    There  are  now  employed  at  this  werk  about 


150  men,  women,  and  children,  of  whom  the  children 
make  the  majority.  The  wages  of  the  men,  who  are 
chiefly  overlookers,  joiners, smiths,  turners,  and  clock- 
makers,  are  from  iOa  to  i2s  a  week.  The  women  get 
about  5s,  and  tiie  children,  after  eight  > ears  of  age  (^lor 
they  don't  take  them  in  before),  trom  Is  6d  to  3s  a 
week.  As  there  is  plenty  of  water  the  wlieel  is  con- 
tinually going,  and  tiie  work  never  stops,  niglit  or 
day.  Of  course  the  people  employed  in  it  are  relieved 
every  12  houi-s,  and  if  any  of  them  are  so  industrious 
as  to  work  over  hours,  they  are  paid  for  it.  The 
cotton  yam  spun  with  Jennys  is  used  for  the  woof  in 
weaving,  and  is  manufactured  int^)  cuiicoet>  for 
printed  gowns,  fustians,  velverets,  &c." 

Now,  when  we  remember  that  in  1787,  according  to 
Mr  Finney,  there  were  in  Styal  only  *•  71  houaelioiders, 
60  wives,  i.e.,  masters  and  mistreases  131,  male  chil- 
dren 14)^,  female  children  114,  men  servants  14,  women 
servants  12,  or  a  total  population  of  420,"  moat  of  the 
adults  being  engaged  in  farming,  &c.,  it  is  evident  that 
outside  labour  was  wanted  to  carry  on,  to  say  nothing 
of  extending  the  work  of  the  miU.  AcoorcUngly  the 
Apprentice  House  was  built  for  theaccommodauon  of 
children  collected  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  learn  factory  work,  and  a  quantity  of  families  were 
also  unported,  and  no  doubt  were  glad  enough  to 
come,  for  in  those  days  of  continual  wars  there  had 
been  much  hardship  and  suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
working-classes,  through  bad  uade  and  dear  pro- 
visions. It  follows  then  that  the  present  population 
of  tftyal  consists  of  the  descendants  of  (1)  th9 
famihes  who  niere  in  the  district  before  Mr  bamu^ 
Greg  came,  (2)  the  imported  families,  and  (S)  the 
apprentices.  Among  the  names  which  were  in  Styal, 
or  the  neighbourhood  before  Mr  Samuel  Gr^  came^ 
we  find  Burgess,  Moores,  Hope,  Bailey,  Piatt,  Jackson, 
Wirrall,  Preston,  Middleton,  Hulme,  kc  My  great- 
grandfather, Samuel  Hulme,  of  Haughshute  Green, 
when  a  boy,  was  plaving  with  some  of  Shaw's  boys, 
of  Shaw's  Fold,  in  the  cave  in  Quarry  Bank  Gardens 
(then  used  as  a  calf  cote,  the  land  being  held  by  the 
Shaws),  and  some  of  the  rock  being  disturbed  a  large 
portion  fell,  my  ancestor  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye, 
and  one  of  the  other  bovs  having  his  lag  broken.  That 
would  occur  considerably  over  a  century  ago,  as  my 

Eiat-grandfather,  Samuel  Hulme,  was  bom  in  1744. 
other  old  name  in  the  neighbourhood  is  Davenport* 
•nd  an  old  couplet  as  to  Cbeahire  names  says : — 

TTlMr*  avtM  many  Legks  m  fleaa, 

Maaee}»  a«  ••»••,  and  J)M«Bpofftt  M  dof^  tailfc 


(Laughter.) 

Mr  Finney,  in  1787,  spoke  of  the  Sumners  as  a 
ftoiily  long  noted  for  thehr  labours  on  Lindow.  Gom* 
in^  now  to  the  imported  families  we  have  tha 
Bnerlevs.  Bobert  Brierlev's  grandfather  came  from 
Knutaford,  and  was  one  of  the  first  overlookers.  Mjr 
great-grandfather,  Henry  Tonge,  came  from  Mancbea- 
ter  in  1790.  The  ihrst  Taylor  (John)  came  shortly 
afterwards  and  lived  in  the  house  now  occupied  mr 
his  grandson,  William  Taylor,  in  the  Farm  Fola, 
whidi  house  has,  therefore,  been  continuously  occu- 
pied by  the  family  for  nearly  a  ceatury.  George 
Venables,  the  father  of  the  present  George  VeoabuML 
foame  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitchurch,  ana 
<^  anything  I  know  may  be  of  the  same  family  as 
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the  old  Venables  who  ouce  owned  ttie  parl^h.  Joseph 
\Vm<»u,  the  father  of  Joseph  Vernon  of  later  days, 
and  wlio  fought  through  the  Peninsular  war,  came 
from  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  as  also  did  his  wife, 'Old 
Pegifv,"  who,  in  her  day  and  generation,  roHdered  so 
iiiucii  unostentatious  service  to  those  who  needed  it, 
that  I  hiive  frequently  heard  the  late  Mrs  Scoison 
say  that  if  the  whole  village  had  followed  her  to  lier 

frave  it  would  have  been  no  more  than  she  deserved, 
[enry  Lockett,  Enoch  Barlow,  Sally  Jackson  (the  late 
wile  of  Charles  Jackx)n),  and  manv  others  also  came 
from  Newcastle,  Staffordshire.  William  Moss,  the 
fatiier  of  Thomas,  James,  and  John  Moss,  came  from 
Rohthorne,  Kdmuud  Witney,  the  father  of  George 
Witney,  tMme  from  Oxiordiketrf  as  well  as  others,  and 
they  u^ed  toasioni.sh  the  natives  by  attending  U  ilms 
low  Cliurch  on  t^undays  clothed  in  the  soutti  country 
long  smock  frocks.  John  Howlett  came  from  Uuck- 
inglmmsheer.  I  remember  he  used  to  talk  atK)Ut  his 
"powney"  and  his  wife  "Meary."  Old  George 
Henshali  and  his  brother  Tetcrcame  from  the  valley 
of  thj  Weaver,  i.  .,  the  district  of  the  wiclies,  and 
though  tVere  are  no  de&cendents  of  Peter  now  left  in 
Styal,  the  family  of  George  is  still,  and  likely  to  be, 
well  re{jre.senu»d'  The  Fodens  came  from  the  same 
district,  as  also  did  the  Quaker  family  of  stretch,  the 
last  of  whom  in  Styal  was  Mrs  Waterworth.  George 
Oilier  came  from  the  same  district,  and  his  sister 
**  Betty,"  so  long  a  fam  liar  figure  with  her  bedgown, 
Btriprd  petticoat,  and  old-fashioned  bonnet.  Poor  old 
Betty!  It  certainly  could  not  be  said  of  her,  when 
she  was  gone,  that  she  was  a  bigger  miss  than  a  loss, 
as  she  was  a  very  useful  woman  to  those  who  knew 
her  good  qualities.  James  Allen,  the  father  of  John 
'and  Robert  Allen,  came  from  Altrincham.  So  I  might 
go  on,  did  time  permit ;  but  many  families  who  came 
at  different  times  left  again,  and  their  names  are  now 
forgotten,  except  by  the  old  people.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  there  are  numerous  families  who  have  lived  and 
worked  here  under  the  Greg  family  for  four  and  five 
generations,  a  fact  which  speaks  for  itself. 

It  would  require  an  entire  lecture  to  give  an  account 
of  the  apprentices,  of  whom  there  are  very  few  now 
left.  It  wtis  a  great  treat  to  me,  as  a  boy,  to  listen  to 
thetalen,  the  thrilling  adventures  that  the  apprentice 
lads  went  through,  one  of  which  was  an  orchard 
robbery  expedition  one  night  into  Morley,  when  a 
farmer,  firing  what  he  thought  to  be  a  gun  simply 
loaded  with  powder,  to  frighten  the  retreating  Uds, 
planted  a  dozen  pellets  into  M'  James  Sparks,  which, 
while  increasing  his  running  power?  for  the  next  half- 
mile,  prevented  his  sitting  down  with  comfort  for 
many  a  day,  although  his  comrades  did  their  best  to 
pick  the  shot  eut  with  the  point  of  a  pocket-knife 
blade.  If  the  old  « 'Prentice  House  "  could  tell  tales 
what  a  book  might  be  written.  It  was  a  much  better 
start  in  life  for  many  a  boy  and  girl  Uian  tliey 
would  otherwise  have  got,  and  many  a  'prentice  who 
did  well  in  life  looked  back  with  pleasant  recollection 
to  the  addresses  and  teaching  they  received  from  ••  Mr 
Sara  "  and  **  Mr  Will "  (the  late  Mr  Samuel  Grtg  «ad 
Mr  W.  R.  Gi^)  as  the  old  'prentices  always  called 

them. 

My  paper  would  not  be  complete  without  a  few 
words  on  the  family  of  Mr  Samuel  Qreg,  so  intimately 
associated   with  Styal  as   they   are.      In    1789   he 


married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Adam  Ughtbody,  of 
Liverpool  Esq.,  and  great  granddaughter  of  the  Resv 
Philip  Henry,  one  of  tJiose  grand  old  Nonconformist 
ministers  before  referred  to,  whose  Bible  is  st  U  at 
Quarry  Bank.  Mr  Robert  Hyde  Greg  succeeded  his 
father  at  Styal,  and  became  "  a  household  woru"  in 
Stfal.  Through  a  long  life  he  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  almost  every  good  work  in  Manchester,  and 
the  help  which  he  gave  in  the  promotion  of  both 
civil  and  religious  liberty  was  neither  small  nor  un- 
important. He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  struggles 
for  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  such  wns  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-citizens  that 
in  1S39,  during  his  absence  at  Geneva,  his  nomination 
having  been  seconded  by  Mr  Richard  Gob- 
den,  he  was  returned  as  a  representative 
for  Manchester,  in  conjunction  with  bis 
brother-in-law,  the  late  Mr  Mark  Philips.  He 
al^o  very  materially  assisted  in  the  agitation  for  the 
r  peal  of  the  iniquitous  Corn  Laws.  The  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  in  Styal  was  testified  by  the 
mournful  procession  of  tenants  and  workpeople  who 
accompanied  his  remains  to  the  grave,  and  by  the  in- 
scription on  the  tablet  erected  to  his  memory  in  Nor- 
cliffe  Chapel,  the  spontaneous  gift  of  those  tenants 
and  employes.    Verily 

'J  be  «^  eet  rera«irtbniiuM  of  Iba  ja»t 
Suall  fl  ansh  when  h*  sUei  n  iu  dn  t 

Another  son  of  Mr  Samuel  Greg,  Mr  John  Greg, 
sett  led  thit  Caton,  near  Lancaster,  became  an  idderman 
of  the  ancient  borough,  and  the  Father  of  the  Council 
and  after  a  lon^  life  of  active  usefulness  has  recently- 
passed  away,  like  a  full  sheaf  of  corn  ripe  for  the 
harvest. 

Another  son,  Mr  Samuel  Greg,  settled  at  Bol  ington, 
sear  Macclesfield,  and  by.  his  blameless  life  elicited  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  eJl  who  knew  him.  There  are 
still  people  living  who  remember  with  gratitude  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  mill  hands,  and  the 
efforts  which  he  made  for  their  improvement  during 
bis  residence  at  Quarry  Bank,  and  can  recollect  the 
scientific  and  other  lectures  which  he  used  to  deliver 
in  the  schoolroom.  He  followed  the  same  course  in 
Manchester,  for  in  1837  he  delivered  a  speech  at  the 
Ancoats  Lyceum,  which  was  afterwards  reprinted,  but 
he  is  chiefly  known  in  the  literary  and  religious  U'orld 
for  his  two  books, "  A  Layman's  legacy,"  and  "Scenes 
from  the  life  of  Jesus." 

The  youngest  son,  Mr  W.  R.  Greg,  achieved  a 
world-wide  reputation  as  a  writer,  and  the  leading 
minds  of  the  pre.sent  day  have  been  influenced  more 
or  less  by  the  writings  of  this  gentlemen,  of  whom 
Styal  may  well  be  proud.    Among  his  works  I  may 


Schism  and  the  Irish  Priests,"  **  Investments  for  the 
working-classes,'*  *' Literary  and  social  judgments," 
*'  Mistaken  aims  of  the  artizan  class,"  "  R  cks  ahead." 
Of  such  writings  we  may  use  the  words  of  Milton, 
**  A  ^ood  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master 
spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a 
life  beyond  life."  Lob^  may  the  Qreg  family  con- 
tinue its  connection  with  dtval,  and  as  ^nenatien 
succeed^  generation,  surrounded  by  the  monuments 
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of  their  deseryodlj^-respected  ancestors,  surrounded 
by  associations  which  should  inspire  generous  pride, 
noble  emul^on,  and  amiable  and  magnnnimoui 
sentiment,  so  long  should  they  band  down  the  repu- 
tation of  the  family  untarnished  to  tbeir  successors. 
Above  all,  may  thev  falsify  the  saying  that  a 
Dissenting  carnage  doe^  not  go  to  chapel  after  the 
third  generation. 

Anotlier  former  Styal  resident  I  am  bound  also  to 
refer  to.  In  1833,  the  Rev.  John  Colston,  then  fresh 
from  college,  came  to  Styal  partly  as  tutor  to  Mr 
R.  II.  Greg's  family,  and  also  as  minister  of  Norcliffe 
Chapel.  it  has  boon  well  said  that  he  threw  the 
whole  force  of  a  most  active  and  ardent  spirit  into 
the  new  work,  and  in  face  of  considerable  opposition 
soon  created  a  congregation,  and  iafusc^d  now  life 
into  the  whole  neiglibourhood,  until,  8tyal  became 
in  the  werds  of  Mr  William  Norburv,  "  the  Athens  of 
the  parbh,"  Institutions  and  schools  were  started  or 
resuscitated,  and  in  a  way  quite  in  advance  of  the 
time,  he  introduced  frequent  lectures,  readings,  sing- 
ing, music,  and  botany  classes,  physical  recreations 
of  various  sorts,  exhibitions  of  flowers  and  fruit,  &c., 
and  a  little  later  Christmas  parties,  Christmas  trees 
and  theatricals.  In  all  these  his  versatile  powers, 
variety  of  knowledge,  and  histrionic  talent  enabled 
him  to  take  a  leading  part,  while  his  example  and  in- 
ilaence  were  felt  much  beyond  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. His  character  was  marked  by  strict  up- 
rightness. He  was  scrupulous  in  the  discharge  of  his 
several  duties,  and  had  nothing  of  the  pretender 
about  him.  His  learning  was  solid  and  the  range  of 
his  knowledge  wide.  He  made  it  a  duty  to  acquaint 
himself  with  all  subjects  that  came  under  his  notice, 
and  his  conversation  was  ever  instructive.  Those 
vlio  hvdte  opportunity  of  social  intercourse  with 
him  would  never  forgot  how  bright  and  happy- 
hearted  he  was.  He  was  a  faithful  preacher  and 
pastor.  As  a  speaker  he  was  impressive,  and  in  the 
matter  of  his  sermons  aimed  at  being  practical.  For 
public  business  he  had  a  groat  capacity  and  did 
much  of  that  kind  of  work  d-uriag  his  ministiT.  fi« 
died  in  March,  1878,  at  a  distance  fiom  here,  having 
retired  from  the  ministry  some  years  previously,  but, 
in  accordance  with  his  own  wish,  his  remains  wet© 
laid  in  the  graveyard  of  the  old  Presbyterian  Meeting 
House  at  Dean  Row  he  loved  so  welL  Long  may  his 
memory  be  kept  green. 

The  last  80  years  have  seen  great  changes  in  Styal. 
I  ihould  have  liked,  had  I  had  the  time,  to  have  re- 
ferred to  the  old  local  cu.stoms :— Pace-egging  and 
lifting  at  Easter,  the  rush-bearing,  May-birching, 
soul-caking  in  November,  ceck-fightmjg^,  bull-baiting, 
bear-baiting,  the  old  stocks,  and  similar  institutions, 
but  to-night  it  is  hopeless.  Two  incidents,  however, 
I  may  mention,  as  showing  the  state  of  things  even 
as  recently  as  within  the  last  50  years.  Whra 
**  Sammy  Dickin"  was  the  constable,  before  tJie  pre- 
sent police  'were  thought  of,  there  was  an  inquest 
held  at  '.he  "Ship,"  and  after  it  was  over,  and  the 
jurymen  were  spending  their  shillings,  old  Sammy 
proposed  as  a  toast,  "  Here's  to*art  nezt  crunnerin." 
When  Joseph  Bayley  was  the  constable,  a  fight  was 
going  on  at  some  httle  distance  from  his  house,  and 
a  messenger   went  for  him  with  all   speed.      His 


answer,  however,  was,  **  Let  'em  felgfat  a  bit,  they'll 
be  asier  parted.'' 

At  the  bc^noing  of  the  oantury  there  was  no  plnot 
of  worship  in  Styal,  and  no  school  worth  the  name. 
Andrew  Whittakar  and  the  late  James  Hope,  and 
children  of  their  age,  went  to  some  sort  of  a  dame's 
school  kept  at  the  Big  Pit  Farm.  Those  who  worked 
at  the  mill  and  wanted  a  little  learning  used  to  go  to 
the  Water  Lane  Wesleyan  Sunday  S<^ool,  ta.ke  their 
dinner  with  Ihem,  and  make  a  dav  of  it.  No  wonder 
there  were  few  people  th«n  who  eould  read  and 
write;  books  were  lew  and  dear,  newspapers  un- 
known to  the  working-classes.  A  letter  was  an  event 
in  those  days,  it  was  so  unusual,  and  the  postage  so 
dear,  and  anyone  who  had  been  in  Liverpool,  for  in- 
stance, was  looked  upon  as  a  considerable  traveller.  In 
1824  Mr  Samuel  Greg  built  NorclifTe  Chapel,  the  pul- 
pit of  which  was  oci-upied  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Jones,  a 
Baptist,  who  lived  over  the  Green,  in  the  farmhouse 
now  occupied  by  Mr  Gradwell,  and  kept  a  private 
school,  to  which  the  well-to-do  farmers  sent  their 
children.  He  was  succeeded  in  1833  by  Mr  Colston, 
and  he  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Payne,  whom  we  are  so 
glad  to  have  a^^ain  in  this  district — viz.,  at  Stock- 
port, after  his  long  absence  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  Mr  Payne  was  succeeded  11  years  ago  by  li^ 
Higg  inson.  In  1838  a  chapel  and  school  in  connectien 
with  tliu  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  opened,  although 
for  Home  time  proviously  services  had  been  held  m 
various  places.  A  chapel  of  ease  in  connection  with 
Wilin^low  Church  was  also  bui|t  at  Holly  Lane. 
Within  mv  recollection,  too,  the  Primitive  Mothodists 
hired  a  cellar  in  the  village  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
services,  but  the  leading  events  that  I  remember  were 
mischievous  lads  being  summarily  expelled  by  half-a- 
dozen  at  once.  No  doubt  there  are  those  present  who 
will  understand  to  what  I  refer.  A  good  library  was 
established,  and  a  sort  of  Mechanics'  Institution, 
which  has  done  much  good  in  its  day.  A  school  was 
also  commenced,  and,  after  various  teachers,  achieved 
a  widespread  reputation  when  under  the  care  of  Mr 
Ttiomas  Schofield  (now  of  Cheadle),  who  occupied  the 
position  of  schoolmaster  for  many  years,  and  during 
whode  reig^  adholai^  came  from  Moss  Nook,  Heyheac^ 
Ringway,  Hale,  Morley,  Ltndow,  Wilmslow,  Handforth, 
and  Outwood.  As  one  of  his  former  scholars,  and 
speakin^in  the  old  school,  I  am  very  pleased  to  testify 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  school  in  those  days,  and  to 
the  painstaking  care  which  Mr  Schofield  bestowed 
upon  us,  and  to  say  that  it  is  largely  owing  to  the 
elementary  and  other  Icnowled^^e  received  within 
these  walls  from  him,  th:it  many,  now  oocupylny^ 
responsible  positions,  owe  their  success  in  lift). 

Many  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  parsed  rluring 
the  last  50  or  00  years,  which  iiavo  imd  much  to  do 
with  the  changed  circumstJinces.  Wo  had  a  10  Hours' 
Act,  and  then  a  Nine  Hours'  Act, shortening  th«  hours 
of  labour,  and  affording  more  time  for  leisure ;  there 
was  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  giving  cheap  bodily 
foo'l :  there  wftsthe  removal  of  duties  on  paper,  and 
of  ^ lamps  on  newspapers,  giving  working  people 
chc  •!>  mental  food;  there  was  the  mtroduction  of  Uie 
penny  postnl  system,  giving  cheap  means  of  oom- 
muiii'cating  with  absent  fnend8,and  there  was  alse 
the  legislation  which  resulted  in  the  wonderful  mil- 
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m,y  sjstom  which  admitted  of  cheap  travellinff,  and 
ef  the  cheap  transport  of  food,  raw  materifU,  and 
manufactured  goods  from  where  they  were  plentiful. 
AH  these  things,  and  scores  of  others,  have  occurred  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  of  to-day  are  not  able  to  realise 
what  life  was  in  those  so-called  "good  old  davs  when 
George  the  Third  was  Kin^/*  but  which  really  were 
very  poor  days  compare^  with  tiiose  we  live  in.  We 
possess  advantages  whidb  thev  never  dreamt  of,  but 
which  the  efforts  of  men  of  that  time  and  since  have 
procured  for  us.  Time  rolls  its  ceaseless  course. 
Those  now  old  to  whom  we  look  for  traditions  of  the 
past  will  one  by  one  pass  away  to  join  the  ever- 
mcreasing  throng  who  have  s^one  before,  and  we  who 
Vt  now  young  will  silently  ml  their  places,  for 

TIm  aeiseteii  foot  of  tiiM  steals  svifUjby, 
AnA  en  we  di earn  of  lasnbood  age  It  tatfii. 


Or  as  another  has  said  of  '^me^ — 

StiOonilersepB 
Eaflh  little  sximeat  at  •nettier's  beels, 
Tinhoozf,  4«ys,xean,end  ages  sze  xude  up 
Of  raeh  small  parts  as  these,  aod  neD  look  baek 
Won  and  bewiUet'd,  nond'riag  how  It  is. 

The  time  may  come  when  we  of  to-day  may  be  the 
subject  of  a  similar  lecture,  and  our  lives  and  efaar- 
acters  narrated  and  criticised.  Let  it  be  then  said  of 
us  that  in  our  own  dav  and  ^^eration,  with  the  ad- 
vantages we  possessed,  we  did  our  best  to  leave  the 
world  better  than  we  found  it,  the  better  for  our 
having  been  in  it,  by  showing  that  we  live  for 

The  wrang  that  aeeds  rasbtaaoe, 
Ihe  eanse  that  seeds  assisUuee, 
The  fQtvTe  in  tbedlstante. 
And  the  good  that  we  oaa  da 
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Tu  Action  of  Chbshibk  Mkn  in  thb  Btbuoolu 

FOB  THB  Crown. 
[1259.]    The  Welsh  party  evidently  favoured   the 
Mortimers  at  one  time,  and  some  of  their  writers  of  a 
later  date  have  suggested  tliat  even  so  late  as  Richard 
the  Third's  time  a  very  strong  Cambrian  party  adhered 
to  the  York  fortunes.    I  see  on  reforcnce  to  a  work 
published  in  1826  that  Gohdys,  daughter  of  Llewelyn 
tlie  Great,  had  married  Sir  Ralpli   Mortimer.    Her 
mother,  Joan,  was  daughter  to  Henry  the  Tiiird,  and 
thus  the  Mortimers — from  that  time— represented  the 
two  royal  houses  of  England  and  Wales.    When  the 
great  battle  of  Shrewsbury  was  fought,  the  Percies 
and  Glendower  certainly  took   the  same  side,  and 
against  Hcaiy  lliO  Fourth ;  and  it  is  generally  held 
that  if  Glandower  had  beun  present  with  his  followers 
the  res^  :   .   t  c  fight  would  have  been  different,  and 
that  the  kingdom  of  England  and  Wales  would  pro- 
bably have  been  divided  into  tliree  great  provinces, 
nilod  over  respectively  by  the  Mortimers,  the  Percies, 
and  Glendower.    When  Henry  the  Fifth  came  to  the 
throne,  he  not  only  gained  the  goodwill  and  support 
of  the  young  Earl  of  March — the  Mortimer  heir-^but 
that  of  the  Welsh  also ;  for  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Ta.Sys,  we  are  told,  accompanied  him  to  France* 


and  fought  there  under  his  banner.    But,  notwith- 
standing that  fact,  it  is  very  dear  that  at  one  time  tlia 
great  Welch  leader,  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  favoured  th« 
pretensions  of  Richard  the  Third,  and  that  he  sudden^ 
changed  sides,  and  they  became  the  avowed  chaiapioiif 
of  Henry  of  Richmond's  cause,  and  slew  with  his  own 
band  the  king— as  some  say^-on   Bosworth   Field. 
How  did  the  change  come  about  ?    The  Wdsh  aetibei 
say,  •*  Because  both  he  and  his  followers  thought  the 
descendants  of  Gohdys  had  a  better  right  to  the  crown 
than  Richard  had ;"  and  thus  we  are  naturally  driven 
to  enquire  how  Henry  the  Seventh  could  pretend  to 
represent  in  his  own  person  tlie  Welsh  claims  of  that 
la»iy,  or  the  English  ones  of  her  Mortimer  descendants  ? 
There  is  a  good  answer,  possibly,  to  the  enquiry,  but 
I  do  not  myself  know  of  it  at  this  moment.  The  Boling. 
brokes  did  not,  I  apprehend,  carry  witb  them  the 
sympathies  of  the  Cheshire  men.    Henry  the  Fourth 
was,  in  their  opinion,  a  pretender  to  the  crown ;  and, 
as  in  these  days,  Cheshire  iafiuences  counted  for  much 
upon  tlie  northern  counts  of  North  Wales.     Many  old 
Cheshire   families,  having   their   representatives   in 
Flintshire  and  in  Dot  by >  hire,  we  may  properly  enquire 
how  they  acted  at  Shrewsbury.    Did  tliey  cast  in  thei>^ 
lot  afterwards  witli  Henry  the  Fiftli  ?    Did  they  in 
the  last  struggle  of  all  side  with  Richard  the  Third,  cw 
with  Henry  of  Richmond  ?    I  should  be  glad  if  some 
of  your  learned  readers  could  make  this  story  plain, 
for  we  may  be  sure  that  the  men  of  Cheshire  stood  out 
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bravelj  for  the  cause  whick  commended  itself  to  them 
moet,  and  that  they  must  also  influence  North  Wnlians 
oonsidembly.  Amtiquabt. 

A  RiVBB  OF  Hot  Watbr. 

[1260.]  The  great  Sutro  tunnel,  cut  to  relieve  the 
celebrated  Comstock  mines  at  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  of 
the  vast  quantities  of  hot  water  which  is  encountered 
in  them,  affords  an  outlet  to  12,000,000  tons  every 
24  hours.  Some  of  the  water,  as  it  finds  its  way  into 
the  mines,  has  a  temperature  of  195  degrees,  while 
four  miles  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  tunnel  Uie  tempera- 
ture ranges  from  130  degrees  to  135  degrees.  To 
obviate  the  inconvenience  which  would  arise  from  the 
vapour  sucli  a  vast  quantity  of  water  would  give  off, 
the  flow  is  conducted  through  the  entire  tunnel,  four 
miles,  in  a  tight  flume  made  of  pine.  At  the  point  of 
•xit  the  water  has  lost  but  seven  degrees  of  heat. 
Sixty  feet  below  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  the  hot 
water  is  utilised  for  turning  machinery  belonging  to 
the  company,  from  whence  it  is  carried  off  by  a  tunnel 
1100  feet  in  length,  which  serves  as  a  waste  way. 
Leaving  the  wost^way  tunnel^  the  water  flows  to  the 
Carson  River,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  This  hot 
water  is  being  utilised  for  many  purposes.  The  boys 
have  arranged  several  pools,  where  they  indulge  in 
hot  batlis.  The  miners  and  others  use  it  for  laundry 
purposes,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  whereby 
1000  acres  belonging  to  the  company  are  being 
irrigated.  It  is  proposed  to  conduct  the  hot  water 
through  iron  pipes,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
near  the  roots  of  thousands  of  fruit  treas  which  are  to 
be  planted,  and  in  a  similar  manner  give  the  necessary 
warmth  to  a  number  of  hothouses  to  be  used  for  the 
propagation  of  early  fruits  and  vegetables. 

C.  Hopkins,  Withington. 
CuBious  Sermon. 

[1261.]  The  Stockp  rt  Advertiser  for  January  6, 
1823,  contains  the  following  remarkable  sermon : — 
•*  The  Rev.  Mr  Dodd,  a  very  worthy  minister,  who 
lived  a  few  miles  from  C/ambridge,  had  I'endered  him- 
self obnoxious  to  many  of  the  Can  tabs,  by  frequently 
preaching  against  drunkenne<vs ;  several  of  whom, 
meeting  him  on  a  journey,  determined  to  make  him 
preach  a  sermon  in  a  hollow  tree,  which  was  on  the 
roadside,  and  they  gave  him  the  word  Malt  by  way  of 
text.  Finding  remonstrance  was  in  vain,  he  delivered 
himself  as  follows:  *  Beloved,  let  mo  crave  your  atten- 
tion. I  am  a  little  man  come  to  a  short  notice,  to 
preach  a  short  sermon,  from  a  small  subject,  in  an  un- 
worthy pulpit,  to  a  small  congregation.  Beloved,  my 
t«xt  is  M  \LT.    I  cannot  divide  it  into  words,  it  being 


but  one ;  nor  into  syllables,  it  being  but  one ;  I  must, 
therefore,  of  necessity,  divide  it  into  letters,  which  I 
find  to  be  these  four,  M,  A,  L,  T — M,  my  beloved,  is 
moral ;  A,  is  allegorical ;  L,  is  literal ;  T,  is  theological. 
The  moral  is  set  forth  to  teach  you  drunkards  good 
manners;  therefore,  M,  masters;  A,  all  of  you;  L, 
listen ;  T,  to  my  text.  The  allegorical  is  when  one 
thing  is  spoken  and  another  meant.  The  thing  spoken 
of  is  malt ;  the  thing  meant  is  the  juice  of  malt ; 
which  you  Cantabs  make  M,  yeur  master;  A,  your 
apparel;  L,  your  liberty;  and  T,  your  trust. 
The  literal  is  according  to  the  letter;  M, 
much;  A,  ale;  L,  little;  T,  trust.  The  theo- 
loj^ical  is  according  to  the  effects  that  it  works, 
and  these  I  find  to  be  of  two  kinds— first,  in  this 
world ;  secondly,  in  the  world  to  ome.  The  effects  it 
works  in  this  world  are,  in  some,  M,  murder  ;  in  others, 
A,  adultery ;  in  all,  L,  looseno.<}s  of  lifo ;  and  in  some, 
T,  treason.  The  effects  that  it  works  in  the  world  to 
come  are  M,  misery ;  A, anguish;  L, lamentation;  and 
T,  torment:  and  so  much  for  this  tune  and  text.  I 
shall  improve  this;  first  by  way  of  exhortation:  M, 
masters ;  A,  all  of  you  ;  L,  leave  off ;  T,  tippling.  Or, 
secondly,  by  way  of  excommunication:  M,  masters; 
A,  all  of  you;  L,  look  for;  T,  torment.  Thirdly,  by 
way  of  caution :  A  drunkard  is  the  annoyance  of 
modosty,the  spoil  of  civility,  the  brewer**  agent,  the 
ale-house  benefactor,  his  wife's  sorrow,  his  chil- 
dren's trouble,  his  own  shame,  his  neighbour's 
scorn,  a  walking  swill-bowl,  the  picture  of  a  beast, 
and  the  monster  of  a  man.    Now,  to  etc.'" 

Stockport.  WARREN-BaLKELBT. 

Going,  Going,  Gone! 
[1262.]  In  your  interesting  column  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  past,  I  think  it  will  not  be  without  in- 
terest to  place  on  rec<3rd  an  item  or  two  resuecting 
the  usages  of  sales  by  public  competition.  The  first 
is  that  known  as  the  *'  Sale  by  Canile,"  which  generally 
obtained  in  former  times,  and  one  that  has  even  come 
down  to  our  own  period.  In  the  county  of  Dorset 
the  practice  of  letting  by  incli  of  candle  still  prevails 
to  some  extent.  Wo  learn  from  the  BrL^tol  Time*  ani 
Mirror  for  Mirch  29th,  1873,  that,  at  th«  annual 
lotting  of  the  parish  meadow  of  Broadway,  near  Wey- 
mouth, which  occurred  a  few  weeks  before  this  date, 
an  incli  of  candle  was  placed  on  the  ed^e  of  a  knife 
(a  pin  or  peg  would  serve  as  well )  and  lighted  by  one 
of  the  parish  officers.  The  biddings  were  taken  down 
by  a  parish  official,  and  the  chance  ot  takinsf  the 
meadow  was  open  to  all  while  the  candle  was  burning. 
The  hist  bidder  before  the  candle  went  out  was  the  in- 
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coming  tenant.  It  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Nottingham,  for  the  year  1689,  that 
the  scavengers'  fee  [was]  to  be  let  by  ''match  and 
pin."  The  "scavenger,"  at  this  time,  was  charged 
with  the  duties  of  seeing  that  the  pavements  and 
streets  of  the  town  were  kept  clear  and  in  repair,  and 
to  attend  to  the  Mayor's  wife ! — a  curious  combination 
of  duties^  The  phrase  **  by  match  and  pin*'  is  some, 
what  analogous  to  that  of  "sale  by  candle,"  for 
«  match  "  is  defined  by  Halllwell  as  '*  the  wick  of  a 
candle."  Another  writer  affirms  that  the  match  was 
a  spell  of  wood  soaked  in  brimstone  or  other  inflam- 
mable substance.  Whichever  is  correct  the  practice 
remains  the  same.  The  letting  continued  until  the 
«  match  "  was  burnt  down  to  a  point  wfaoro  a  pin  had 
been  stuck  in.  In  Hull  and  the  Bast  Coast  towns  the 
auctioneers  sometimes  sell  their  lots  by  the  snnd  glass 
to  this  day,  usually  running  out  three  ghksses  before 
the  buyer  is  declared ;  and  at  Grrimsby  and  Yarmouth 
certain  kinds  of  fish  are  disposed  of  by  Dutch  auction, 
by  which  the  bidding  is  made  by  the  auctioneer  who 
reduces  the  price  until  the  lot  is  claimed.  This 
practice  is  adopted  by  itinerant  auctioneers  to  evade 
the  payment  of  the  auctioneer's  tax. 

J.  POTTBE   nRISCOB,  F.R,H.S. 

Nottinghsm  Free  Public  Library. 

Family  of  Mosffon  of  Littlb  Mobfton. 

(Ko.  126M.) 
[1268.]  In  continuation  of  my  last  paper  I  may 
say,  Sir  William  Moreton,  the  eminent  lawyer,  found 
a  gRive  in  the  noble  Parish  Church  of  Astbury,  in 
which  his  old  hall  was  situated  under  an  altar  tomb  in 
a  chancel  at  the  aost  end  of  the  north  aisle,  which  was 
divided  between  the  manorial  proprietors  of  Odd 
Rode  and  Little  Moreton.  Ab  vo  the  tomb  his  hatch- 
ment  was  formerly  suspended,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
wall  of  the  nave  of  the  church  was  u  small  escutcheon 
on  which  were  painted  the  arm)  of  Moreton  as  one  of 
the  "  Prepositii  "  or  "  posts  "  of  the  church,  as  they 
were  called  in  tlio  earlier  days  of  the  Cliurch,  argent' 
a  greyhound  ouchant,  sable.  On  paying  a  visit  to 
this  church  some  12  years  ago  I  found  all  the  hatch- 
ments had  diaappeared  from  tlie  walls  before  the  hand 
of  modern  improvement.  Such  thinifs  hi  the  banners, 
crests,  and  arms  of  families,  may  by  some  be  con- 
sidered as  no  ornament,  and  quite  unfitted  for  a  sacred 
edifice,  but  they  should  remember  the  body  of  the 
church  balongs  to  the  people  of  the  parish,  and  they 
are  bound  to  keep  it  in  repair,  whilst  the  chancel  is 
the  property  of  the  rector  for  the  time  being,  and  he 
^s  likewise  bound  to  keep  it  in  good  repnir.    These  old 


monuments  and  relics  of  ancient  parishieners  prove 
interesting  and  useful  records  of  families  once  resident 
therein,  and  all  those  who  are  fond  of  antiquities  and 
ancient  heraldic  lore  must  regret  their  removal.    E.H 
Hrmr  of  thb  RnsHnsARBRS. 
[1264.]    The  customs  and  usagej  *t  bye-gone  days, 
and  those  who  took  part  in  them  as  they  pissed  along 
to  the  church,  net  in  drunkenness  and  revelry,  but 
singing  hymns  as  the  ancient   rushbearers  did,  must 
possess  considerable  interest.      The  following  hymn 
was  originally  composed  by  a  c^^untry  curate,  whose 
name   is  now   merged   in^o    oblivion,    except   the 
one  once  in  use  which  was  quite   unsuitable  for  such 
occasions.      It  seem<i  very  .appropri.'ite  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  church  or  harvest  thanksgiving,  and  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion  :-— 

Hnm  op  TBI  BusBBBABsmv. 
Oar  ftktlMra  to  tb*  Boom  *d  Qod, 

Afl  yet »  boildiog  mJtt. 
B«raog«ringa  from  the  flowanr  sod. 
And  HmgniBt  rasbi't  stnwM. 

Mm  we  their  ehildnn  ne'er  loifek 

TtM  ploa«  leaeoa  siven, 
Bat  hoooor  still  together  mel 

The  Locd  of  earihand  kaeirao. 

Sing  we  the  good  Oraator't  inaiie. 

Who  give  ne  ion  end  lihowen. 
To  cheer  our  h  arts  with  fmi* fal  da*-s, 

And  deck  oar  wodd  withlewwi. 

Tbes4  of  the  great  BedesmM's  gimee. 

Bright  emblems  here  ae  eeeo ; 
He  leakes  to  smile  the  desalt  plaee 

With  fl  ivere  and  rashes  green. 

No  doubt  many  such  compositions   are  lost,  as  no 
careful  hand  has  collected  tliem.  Student. 
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Thb  OHn.TBBN  Hundreds. 

(!7o.l'66.) 

[1265.]  The  ofBce  of  steward  for  Chiltem  Hundreds 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
depredators  who,  in  former  times,  infested  the  forests 
with  which  the  sides  of  the  Chiltem  Hills  were 
covered.  Formerly  the  steward  had  a  business  ofiBoe, 
duties  to  pei*f orm,  and  a  salary  for  performing  them  . 
Sir  Erskine  May  tells  us  that  a  member  of  Parliament 
after  duo  election  cannot  resign  hiti  .<«eat,  hence  arise 
certain  manoeuvres.  If  a  member  wishes  to  resign  his 
seat  he  asks  for  and  obtain :?  an  office  under  the  Crown, 
usually  tlie  office  of  steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds, 
and  thereby  forfeits  his  seat.  The  office  is  merely 
nominal — ^no  pbice  of  business  or  of  meeting,  no  re- 
sponsibilities, no  duties,  no  power.«,  no  .salaries,  no 
fees.  It  is  simply  kept  up  to  extricate  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  from  an  occasional  dilemma. 

Red  Tafr. 
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GuEious  Epitaphs. 
[1S86.]    The  folio vring  will,  no  doubt,  be  interest- 
ing to  charchyard  gleaners : — 

At  I'Buiol:  On  Mas  Euzabbtx  Moodt. 

T*lr  wart  hor  lona,  more  fulr  b«r  geuila  miail. 
Whan-  TiitiM  Mutii,  and  yl^ty  oom  iu'J. 
To  waddad  lofa  gave  frieadship's  t.l  hot  aait. 
Sndaar'd  iha  wife,  and  mado  fcha  h.isb  ind  bleat. 

Now  wli*ow'd  Rrlflf  arreta  thin  aaored  •>to>.e 
Tomakah  r  «iitaa«  and  hinaorrowa  kuu4;i  i 
Baadar,  If  Udna  tha  aympathatio  tear, 
O  bUlj,  and  diop  tha  t  ndar  tilbata  h>-re. 

On  Ma  CoBNKLzuB  Habtky. 

In  Uii<4  name  gnve  my  bo  ly  Hei  at  rmt 
Till  Chil  t,  my  Liug  bhiU  r.ii  o  im.  'o  b.-  ble->t ; 
1  bin  woild  i    nothing,  heavaa  ia  all ; 
Daaih  did  not  hart  ma  by  my  f»tL 

A  tha  gratt  "arrlairi*  I  sh^U  tixe, 
Wthf-vour  in  ihe  ISri'laffrot)!!!'!*  evaa. 
tLhottgh  » v<  rv  t  iuiiil  fur  mu  dtxM  weep, 
am  u>»t  deu  :,  t>at  tint  a  Iwep. 

OLATBaoOK    I.VICT.HTRR  KIBE:    '>K   CLUFB   PiCZT, 

Who  di'  d  8ril  of  Oct.,  1775.  a  'ed  6u. 

O  tbon  or  fii  nd  or  a'r'infftr,  who  shall  tie  id 
Th»"««  sol  m'l  maDHim")  of  thegilroi  dead. 
Think,  whrn  'his  reoord  toi  qui  ini{  e^ea 
No  mort'  shall  tall  tha  s^iot  wh  re  l^icey  iie<« 

When  thin  frnil  m>rble,  faithlaaa  to  it4  tm**^ 
Muold'rm.^  it»^tl(,  ro^d^ui*  ita  m--n  d  r'd  dn^' ; 
Whiu  (ime  nh  11  fiiil,  tv.d  iiiti.re  f  •!  decay, 
And  earth  and  Hun  .lud  KLie-  •  iMfolTrt  aw«}  . 

Thaaoul  this  o(mBumm<iti  )n  shall  aurviva. 
Defy  th  ■  wn-ok,  and  will  bi'gin  to  live ; 
Oh  pauoe,  rt  fl«!Ot,  reaolre  re}aut,  amandl 

Li  V  liaa  u  *  1  n^V.  ,  utuiwlty  uu  cul. 

Hamitar  Uooak. 

WilmBlow.  J.  G. 

Benefactions  to  Chttbchxs. 

(No.  1211,  1J*J,  125i  ) 
[1267J      In  brin.:ji ng  \\U  reci^rd  to  a  cl.)so  relatinf^  to 
the  bonefactionH  to  the  churches  in  the  Macclesfield 
district,  Mr  I.  A.  Fiuney  sayo : — 

ST.  qkoruk's  CHcacii. 

1647.  Roger  Snolson,  citizen,  and  dyer,  London 
by  will,  to  be  b('Ht4)wed  on  nix  poor  people  of  Sutton, 
every  week  for  erer  in  bread  the  interest  of  £80. 
Inhabitants  (landowners)  of  Sutton  added  by  sub- 
scription, to  be  bf.'-towcd  as  the  will  of  Roger  Snclson 
directs  the  inteie.-t  of  .£3  Os  8tl.  Interest  arising  from 
both  sums  is  £2  per  annum 

1689.  CatheriHO  Nixon,  widow,  Macclesfield,  by 
will,  to  be  bl.•^to\vl•«l  »)h  the  poor  of  Sutton  about  the 
time  of  Mich;»(>lmas,  yearly  for  over  in  cloth,  the 
nterest  of  £00. 

1738.  Inhabitants  (landowners)  Sutton  added  by 
subscription  to  be  bestowed  as  tlie  will  of  Catherine 
Nixon  directs,  the  int(<rpst  of  £6  13.s  4d  Interest 
arising  from  both  .'^unn.'^is  £4.  with  permission  of  the 
minister  and  wardens  of  St.  George's  Church,  in 
memory  of  the  don<»r  this  tablet  is  inscribed,  by 
Hannah  New  bold,  of  Foden  Hank,  Sutton,  widow, 
upon  whom  devolves  the  the  truj-t  of  these  charities. 

1728.  Daniel  Uulme,  school ma.«iter,  Sutton,  by  will 
to  be  distributed  among  poor  hoube-kecpers  of  Sut- 
ton, not  being  weekly  pensioners  upon  the  township  a 


week  before  Christmas,  yearly  for  ever,  according  to 
tlie  discretion  of  trustees,  the  interest  of  £90,  which 
principal  sum  of  £90  has  been  reduced  by  decree  of 
tbe  High  Court  of  Chanoeir  to  £52  15s  Id.  Interest 
arising  from  this  sum  is  £1  17s  6d  per  annum. 

1738.  John  Upton,  farmer,  Gawsworth,  by  will  to 
be  paid  and  applied  to  and  amongst  poor  housekeepers 
of  Sutton,  not  being  pensioners  upon  the  town^ip, 
yearly  for  ever  in  such  time<i  and  in  such  manner  aa 
trusteo-4  shall  think  proper  and  convenient  the  interest 
of  £100,  which  principal  sum  of  £100  has  been  re- 
duced by  decree  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  to 
£58  12s  3i.     hit.oresf,  arisini,'  from  this  sum  is  £2  ISs. 

1857.  Mr  Thomas  Bullock,  of  Byron  Cittage, 
Sutton,  Macclesfield,  made  a  donation  of  £2i)0,  tko 
intere:»i  of  which  sum  is  to  be  given  by  tho  minister 
and  wardens  in  clothing  to  the  poor  of  this  congrega- 
tion annu-illy  for  ever. 

1802  Mrs  Olivia  Bullock,  wife  of  the  above-named 
Thoiii.is  Unlhx'k,  also  made  a  donation  of  £100,  the 
intere.'it  of  which  is  to  be  applied  by  tl>e  minister  and 
wardens  for  th«»  same  puri.u'-'jttstlirt  before-mentioned 
donation  by  her  hu.sband. 

1828.  The  burial  giviund  on  the  west  side  of  the 
church  of  St.  (feorgo's  wsis  the  gift  of  the  late  John 
Ryle,  Kmj  ,  M.P.  f»*r  M>iccle>field. 

St.  Pacl's  Church. 

iiiii.  John  Powell  Swan  wick,  E-^.,  gave  in  trust 
th<s  sum  of  £20t),  tho  interest  to  be  paid  to  the 
organist  and  cJMur  t>f  this  clmrch  for  ever. 

1851.  William  Briint,  E.>q.,  gave  the  Royal  Arnss 
to  this  church. 

The  Almshousbs. 

1703.  Mrs  Elix>il)eth  Stanley  erected  and  endowed 
with  six  pounds  per  annum,  three  almshouses  for 
poor  ay:e<l  wornen  of  M'iccle«»tiold,  which  having  fallen 
to  decay,  the  Rev.  John  Thomycroft,  of  Thornycroft 
Hall,  ere<!ted  three  on  a  fresh  site,  at  a  cost  of  £400. 
Mrs  Brooksbank  erected  tliree  others  adjoining,  in  the 
year  IS03.  I.  A.  Fiknet. 

Macclesfield. 


[1233.]  Uklucky  NuaiucBS. — In  country  places 
and  even  among  some  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  our 
towns  great  reliance  is  placed  on  the  luck  of  numbers. 
For  instance,  it  is  held  to  be  lucky  to  possess  any  odd 
number  of  anything,  this  especially  being  the  case 
with  many  betting  men.  Anotlier  curious  supersti- 
tion is  that  it  is  unlucky  for  13  to  sit  down  at  table,  it 
being  averred  that  one  will  die  before  the  year  is  out. 
Can  any  reader  of  Notes  and  Qnenen  give  any  infor- 
mation on  this  subject?       S.  Jackson,  Macclesfield. 

[1269.]  St.  Valentine's  Day. — Can  any  corre- 
spondent to  Notes  and  Queries  give  me  the  informa- 
tion as  to  why  the  14th  of  February  is  called  St. 
Valentine's  day,  and  why  the  sending  of  valentines  is 
peculiar  to  that  day  ?  Cctid. 
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[1270.  i  Shrove  Tuesday. — While  on  this  subject  ^ 
flliouldboglad  of  alittle  more  luiorLitAtioQ  an  to  the 
origin  of  tliis  daj.  That  it  is  n  remnant  of  the  early 
Catholic  Church  connected  with  the  c<«nfe8sioDaly  bufc 
why  this  day  more  than  any  otiier?  Cupid. 

[1271.]  Dab^uuuy  Church,  Chbshibb. — Can  any  in- 
formation be' given  why  DarsburyCiiurch,  in  Cheshire, 
obtained  the  title  of  the  Whitechapel  of  England. 

£.H. 


T 


iiBOUT  uiiKAAL-^. — ^v   rifii>:ii   )llly^iO•Hrl,   ur.  !>•• 
launay,  has  jiimI    told    tfouwi    facts    ahoiit   (ir«>Hin8. 
TliHse   are    einboilio  I     in    a   coniniUTiiuttiDn    lo  I'nc 
Sociote   Da  Uidi  g>u  uf   P.iii^.     It   ii  W(*ll    kiiowQ 
when  a  per«oa  in   lying  down  the  blood  Hows  most 
easily  to  the   brain.     That    is    vhy    soiiio    of  Lhe 
ancient  philoflf'phers  worked  out  tkeir  Ihout^liis  in 
bed.      Certain  inoilern  thinkers  have  iriiiia!u>l  this 
queer  method   of  industry.     During  sleep,  ••o  Ioni( 
M  the  head  is  laid  low,  dreams  take  plauo  ot  coherent 
thoughts.     There  are,  however,   different  8orts  ot 
dreams,  and  Dr.  Delaunay't  purpose  in  his  crit;iiiul 
oomiiiunicatiun  is  to  show  that  the  mannftr  of  l>iii^ 
brings   on   a  particular  manner  of  druam.     Thus, 
according    to    iUia    invt^stigalor,    unen  <y    an  I    <lif 
agret>able  dreams  acconipmy  lying  up>  n  L  i*i  back. 
This   fact  is   explained    by  thn    connection    which 
18  known  to  exint  keiweeii  the  ort^ana  of  Rt'nsitioa 
and   the   posterior  part   ef  the    brain.      The  must 
general   method  of  lying,  perhaps,  is  on  the  right 
tide ;    and    this    appears    to    be    also    the     uiost 
natural  method,  for   many  persons  ohftfct  lo  lying 
upon   the   siilo    of  the    ht-art,    u  liioli,  it    l.iis    Ken 
more    than    once    a^iscrted,    should    have    free   ac- 
tion  during  shM'p.     NovertheU  >s,    Dr     l)(jlauii  ly'd 
statements    bardly    harmonize    with    this    opinion 
When  one  slet>p8  upon  the  right  side,  lii^t  in  lo  say, 
Upon  the  right  side  of  the  b'ain,  one's  dieauis  liure 
marked  andra  her  unpleasant  obaiacietintics.  Thaio 
characleiisticH,     howuvt^r,     are      essuuliuUy     tlio4o 
which  enter  into  the  popular  definition  of  dre<im^. 
One's  dreama  are  then    apt    to    be    illogical,    ab* 
surd,  childish,  uncertain,  inoohereut,  full  of  I'iracity 
and  exai-geralion.    Dreams  which  come  from  sleep- 
ing  on    the  right  side  are,  in  short,  simple  de:ep- 
tions.     They   bring   to   mind   ynry    old    and  taint 
romembrancoa,  and    they  are  ofton  accompanied  by 
nii>htmare8.     Dr.  Dolaunay  poin:s  out  IhH  sleepeis 
frequt-ntly  compo>e  verso  or  rhythmical    lan;;iige 
while  they  are  lying  on  the  right  side  ;    this  ferae, 
though  at  timen  corii'Ct  enough,  is  ab-^olutely  with- 
out  MeiiHe.     Ttie  nioial  fa  ulties  are  th.in   at  work, 
VnM.fio  intelb  cf  uril    fatuiltie^  am   abstn'.     On   the 
01  her   hand,    when  a  person    slumber-  •  n   bin  left 
braiiii   hid  dreams  are  not  only  less    absurd,  they 
may  also    be    intelligent.       They    are,   at  a  rale, 
concerned  with  recent    ikingt,   not    with    reminis- 
concoa.         And,    since   the   faculty    of    artioulaled 
languaire    is    found    in    the    left    side,  the    vrords 
uttered  during  such    dreams  are  frequently  oom* 
breheusibla. 


Satuhday,   March  10th,  1888. 


A  .\fiDL\ND  Marriage  Custom. 

[1272.]  In  .some  of  the  midland  counties  it  is  cus- 
tomary on  the  evening  of  the  *unilay  when  th^  banns 
of  marriage  are  published  for  the  first  time  to  announce 
tho  fact  with  a  m«*n  y  peal  from  the  church  belb.  This 
peal  is  called  "Tho  sjmr  peal,"  and  the  Sun«lav  "  Spur 
Sunday."  To  "  put  in  the  spurrings"  is  to  give  notice 
to  the  clergyman  or  clerk  for  the  puhlicition  of  hums 
Mr  Hunter,  in  his  "  ( Hossary  of  H  rllrii<<'iiro  W.r  W 
stHt*'>  that"spurr"  is  an  old  Rnjli*?'!  wt->rd  equivalent 
to  "ask."  In  one  of  tho  Maitin  Mj.rpul.ite  tracts  an 
interlocutor  in  a  diiloifue  says,  "  I  pray  yrtu,  Mr 
Vicker,  let  me  spui-rc  a  q  i option  to  you,  if  T  may  bo  so 
bold."  A  contributor  to  the  Xottinyhamshire  (inavdian 
for  April  2Sth,  1853,  cillod  attention  to  a  cuii»us  cus- 
tom connected  with  the  publishing  of  banns  which 
formerly  existed  at  Wellow,  Xotts.  lie*  says:  "  It  has 
been  a  custom  from  time  immemorial  in  this  parish, 
when  the  banns  of  marriage  are  published,  for  a  per- 
son, selected  by  the  clerk,  to  rise  and  say,  *  God  speed 
them  well,"  the  clerk  and  congregntion  responding 
*  Amen.'  Owing  to  the  [then]  recent  death  of  the 
person  who  officiated  in  this  oorornony,  list  .'^undny, 
after  the  banns  of  marriage  were  road,  a  perfect  silence 
prevailed,  the  per.«?on  chosen,  either  from  vwlnt  of 
courage  or  loss  of  memory,  not  performing  his  part 
until  receiving  an  intimation  from  tho  clerk,  and  then 
in  so  faint  a  tone  as  scarcely  to  be  audible.  His 
whispered  good  wishes  were,  however,  followed  by  a 
hearty  *  Amen,'  mingled  with  some  laughter  in  different 
parts  of  the  church."  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  us, 
the  Rev.  Jeremyn  P.  Royle,  vicar  of  Wellow,  states  in 
a  letter  dated  March  23rd,  1880,  that  "  I  he  words  to 
which  you  refer  (*  God  speed  them  well')  were  used 
by  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  William  Crowdor,  who 
died  exactly  two  j'cars  ago,  aged  80.  He  wa.s  a  labour- 
ing man,  and  every  timeafter  the  publication  of  banns 
he  rose  to  say  those  words,  and  has  done  over  .<:ince  I 
have  been  vicar  here  [shice  1858],  which  is  more  than 
20  your^j.  I  LAp«<otulatod  with  hiiu  that  it  displayed 
want  of  reverence,  but  it  was  of  no  use— the  old  man 
would  go  on,  and  so  1  let  him  have  his  way.  He  was 
a  Dissenter,  but  so  bent  upon  indulging  his  whim  that 
he  would  shirk  his  chapel  on  those  occa-sions,  and 
show  himself  in  church.  This  custom  has  certainly 
died  with  him."     In  some  of  the  churches  in  Lincol 
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to'iira*'G'>i  spoed  'em  wnll!"  U  said  afUr  tho  third 
time  of  II  ik'iag.  At  Laceby  tho  belU  rinif  merrily  also 
at  the  service  in  which  the  third  puUication  of  the 
banns  has  taken  place.  The  custom  was  kept  up  by 
one  old  man  in  the  parish  of  Springthorpe  until  his 
death.  Since  he  died  no  one  has  taken  it  up.  In  a 
a  neijSfhbouring  parish  it  still  lin/jfers.  The  vie  ir  of  it 
published  his  own  banns ;  the  derk  turned  round  and 
sud, "  God  speed  you  well,  sir." 
Nottingham.  J.  PomB  Bbisoob,  F.R.H  8. 

A  Pabuambmtat  Rblic. 
[1278.]  A  story,  which,  if  true,  is  reiy  interesting, 
is  told  about  the  robe  worn  by  Mr  Gladstone  during 
the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  opening 
of  the  Law  Courts.  This  robe  is  not  private  propeity, 
but  passes  on  from  Chancellor  te  Chancellor  as 
changes  are  made.  The  last  time  Mr  Disraeli  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  personal  relations 
between  him  and  Mr  Gladstone  were  so  strained  that 
some  difficulty  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  gown.  It  was  applied  for  In  due  course, 
but  some  difficulty  was  made  about  its  immediate 
disposal  Probably  Mr  Gladstone  did  not  care  In  the 
circumstances  to  be  too  insistent,  and  another  robe 
was  ordered.  This  was  better  because  newer.  Yet 
round  the  other  there  hung  a  special  interest,  since  it 
had  been  made  for  Mr  Pitt,  and  was  worn  by  him 
through  liis  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  and  had 
parsed  downward  in  regular  succession.  Perhaps  the 
oddest  tbfeg  is  that  no  one  knows  to  this  day  what 
has  become  of  the  original  gown.  It  might  still  be 
worth  while  enquiring  about.  Questions  of  more 
trivial  matters  have  often  been  put  in  the  House  ef 
Commons.  J.  Thobbbt,  Blaodesfleld. 

A  Rbminiscbncb  of  Mount  Bbinkswat. 
[1274.]  Somewhere  about  the  year  1831  a  little 
book  was  published  in  London — **  The  Law  of  Rea* 
son**  —  which  consisted  chiefly  of .  extracts  from 
Mirabeau,  the  cur6.  Mealier,  Hulme,  and  other  free- 
thinkers. At  page  23  occurs  what  the  editor  styles  a 
most  elejpant  and  argumentative  "  Discourse  on  the 
subject  of  Diety,  delivered  in  the  Church  of  Mount 
Brinksway,  near  Stockport,  on  Sunday ,  September  9th, 
1827,  by  a  philosophical  enquirer."  The  substance  of 
this  discourse  may  be  found  in  Mirabeau's  system  of 
nature.  This  structure  was  casually  mentioned  in 
No.  780  of  these  "  Notes  and  Queries."  The  earliest 
record  we  have  of  it  is  when  it  was  used  by  those  who 
abjured  the  use  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  animals  as 
human  fooil.  Subsequently,  it  was  used  as  a  meeting 
dlace  by  the  followers  of  Detrosier.      It  is  a  plain  fact 


such  doctrines  as  those  taught  by  Detrosier  cannot 
live  in  the  atmosphere  of  Stoclcport.  Three  buildings 
have  been  occupied  by  them  at  various  times,  and  had 
to  be  given  up.  Studbmt. 

Bedouin. 

[1275.]    As  this  word  is  often  used  in  a  vague  and 
varying    ^tnse,   by   newspaper    oorrespondente  and 
others,  it  may  be  useful  to  explain  its  exact  meaning. 
It  is  the  Anglicised  spelling  of  the  plural  of  an  Arabic 
word  signifying  **  of  or  belonging  to  the  desert."    The 
term  is  properly  applied  to  thoee  who  inhabit  or  wander 
over  the  desert,  as  contrasted  with  those  who  live  in 
towns  or  villages.      The   Bedouins  are  all  nomadSf 
whether  of  Ishmaelite  blood  or  not.     Such  wanderers 
tliere  were  probably  betore  Ishnael  was  bom,  although 
his  seed  afterwards  formed  a  laige  portion  of  the 
nomad  race.     All  the  Bedouins  are  nominally  Moslemt 
and  all  speak  Arabic  and  Arabic  only.      There  are 
many  Arabs  in  Egypt  settled  in  Egypt  as  Fellaheen 
but  for  the  most  part  half-breeds,  and  never  of  pure 
Arab  blood.     Even  in  the  nomad  tribes  there  is  much 
admixture  of  African  blood,  the  sheikhs  and  higher 
families  being  whiter  than  the  mass  of  their  tribal 
followers.  Many  nomads  move  about  only  in  a  narrow 
region,  others  migrate  widely,  according  to  thepastur 
age  for  their  flocks  and  com  for  their  own  use.      The 
tribes  have  their  own  sheikhs,  and  their  own  localities 
which  they  frequent,  but  are  always  ready  to  go  forth 
as  saleans,  or  spoilers,  over  their  usual  borders.      In 
Egypt  the  whole  Moslem  population,  including  the 
Fellaheen,  or  cultivators  of  the  soil,  are  sometimes, 
but  incorrectly,  spoken  of  as  Arab ;   all  in  fact  who 
are  not  Coptic,  or  nominally  Christians.      There  are 
settled  mongrel  Arabs  among  the  Fellaheen,  or  native 
Egyptians,  but  the  Bedouins  are  always  tent-dwellers 
and  nomads  or  wanderers.  O.P.,  Cheadle. 

Valuablb  Patbnts. 

[1276.]  Some  investigating  person  has  furnished  the 
yitw  York  Times  with  a  brief  list  of  patents  on  smal| 
things,  and  which  I  think  is  worthy  a  comer  in  your 
Notes  and  Queries.  Many  of  the  patents,  it  states,  have 
proved  great  mines  of  wealth  to  the  lucky  discoverer. 
Among  these  is  the  favourite  toy,  the  '*  return  ball,"  a 
woodon  ball  with  an  elastic  string  attached, selling  for 
10  cents  each,  but  yielding  to  its  patentee  an  income 
equal  to  £10,000  a  year.  The  rubber  tip  on  Uie  end 
of  lead  pencils  affords  tiie  owner  of  the  royalty  an  in. 
dependent  fortune.  The  inventor  of  the  gummed 
newspaper  wrapper  is  also  a  rich  man.  The  gimlet- 
pointed  screw  lias  evolved  more  wealth  than  most 
silver  mines,  and  the  man  who  first  thought  of  putting 
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copper  tips  to  children's  shoes  is  as  well  off  as  if  his 
father  had  left  him  £400,000  in  United  States  bonds. 
Although  roller  skates  are  not  so  much  used  in 
countries  where  ice  is  abundant,  in  South  America, 
eepeciallyin  Brazil  they  are  very  highly  esteemed, 
and  have  yielded  over  £200,000  to  their  inventor.  But 
he  had  to  spend  fully  125/XX)  dollars  in  England  alone 
fighting  infringements.  The  "  Dancing  Jim  Crow,"  a 
toy,  provides  an  annual  income  of  £15,000  to  its  in- 
ventor, and  the  common  needle-threader  i;  worth 
£2000  a  year  to  the  man  who  thought  of  ii .  The 
•*  drive-weir*  was  an  idea  of  Colonel  Or«en,  whose 
troops,  during  the  American  Civil  War,  weie  in  want 
of  water.  He  conceived  the  notion  of  driving  a  two- 
inch  tube  into  the  ground  until  water  was  reached 
and  then  attaching  a  pump.  This  simple  contrivance 
was  patented  after  the  war,  and  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  farmers  who  have  adopted  it  have  been  obliged  to 
pay  him  a  royalty,  a  moderate  estimate  of  which  is 
placed  at  £600,000.  The  spring  window  .shado  yields 
an  income  of  £20,000  a  year;  the  stylographic  pen  also 
brings  in  £20,000  yearly  ;  the  marking  pen  for  shading 
in  different  colours,  £20,000;  rubber  stamps  Ibe  siiine. 
A  very  large  fortune  has  been  roapod  by  a  Western 
miner,  who  10  years  since  invented  a  metal  rivet  or 
eyelit  at  each  end  of  the  mouth  of  coat  and  pants 
pockets,  to  resist  the  strain  caused  by  rho  carna;;o  of 
ore  and  heavy  tools.  Wabrbn-Bulkkley. 

A  NOHTHWICH  LiGOER. 

[1277.]  Some  years  t-ince,  during  the  period  of  my 
holding  the  office  of  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
Chester  County  Asylum,  a  man  was  admitted  as  a 
patient  whose  occupation  was  designated  as  "  a 
ligger."  As  I  had  never  before  heard  this  term  used, 
I  made  enquiry  of  the  parish  officer  who  accompanied 
him ;  and  who  informed  me  that  the  name  was  given 
to  a  class  of  men  who  got  their  livelihood  by  pushing 
boats  (on  which  they  had  to  lie  on  their  backs)  through 
a  tunnel  th»it  carried  the  water  of  the  canal  at  North- 
wich.  Noneof  the  dictionaries  and  glossaries  I  exa- 
mined threw  any  light  on  the  word,  although  in 
Halliwell's  dictionary  there  were  four  other  different 
meanings  attached  to  it.  Judging  from  the  position 
of  the  men  so  employed,  the  suggrestion  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  A.S.  liajan  or  liffan,  to  lie  down,  ap- 
peared to  be  probably  the  correct  one.  Being  in  the 
vicinity  of  North wich  a  few  months  ago,  I  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  village  from 
whence  my  patient  came  to  obtain  some  additional  in- 
formation about  the  word.  I  found  that  it  (Barnton) 
was  situated  at  the  end  of  a   tunnel  on   the  Grand 


Trunk  CanaL  One  of  the  female  residents  of  the 
place  told  me  that  formerly  all  the  boats  had  to  be 
"logged"  through  by  men,  and  which  was  carried  out 
thus:'A  plank  was  laid  across  the  bow  uP  the  boat, 
upon  which  two  men  lay  down  on  their  backs,  and  as 
the  tunnel  was  of  very  narrow  dimensions,  they  were 
able  to  push  against  the  sides  with  their  fe(»t,  and  so 
to  propel  the  boat  through.  Hence  they  were  called 
liggers  or  leggera,  the  latter  name  be'nj  ap^T-antly 
the  proper  one.  Of  late  years  a  steam  tu:^  ha  i  been 
8ub.stituted  for  this  manual  "legging."  On  learning, 
however,  that  it  was  not  used  on  Sundays.  1 1:  )knd  her, 
if  it  were  found  absolutely  necessary  for  any  i>oats  to 
traverse  the  tunnel  on  that  day,  how  it  was  accom- 
plished ?  My  informant  replied.  *<  Why  then  they  has 
to  le^  them  througii  as  they  used  to  do."  So  that  we 
have  here  the  words  to  leg,  legged,  an  J  leggor  (or 
ligger),  all  coined  to  meet  a  special  purpose ;  their  use 
probably  confined  to  one  Cheshire  village ;  and  dating 
no  Further  back  than  the  construction  of  the  canal  in 
the  last  century.  T.  N.  Baushfibld,  M.D. 

l^udleigh  Salterton,  Devon. 

Chbshirb  Farmino  Customs. 

[1278.]  Mr  R.  Holland,  in  a  lecture  before  the 
Chester  Arch.'eolog^ical  Society,  had  the  following  m 
reference  to  Cheshire  farming  customs : — Marling  was 
out  of  fashion  before  my  time,  so  I  cannot  speak  per- 
sonally of  the  customs  which  attended  it ;  and  they 
have  been  described  m-my  times.  But  a  gang  of 
marlers  always  selected  one  of  their  number  to  be  the 
recipient  and  dispenser  of  all  the  money  they  collected 
from  passers  by.  I  suppose,  also,  he  directed  the 
work,  and  acted  generally  as  head  ganger.  He  wa?, 
at  any  r.tte,  called  Lord  of  the  Marl  Pit;  and  I 
m3ntion  it  because  I  knew  an  old  man  in  Mobberley 
some  25  years  ago,  who  in  his  younger  days  had  acted 
in  this  capacity,  and  who  was  never  spoken  ot  by  any 
other  name  than  "  Lord  Lowndes  "  until  the  day  of 
his  death.  Almost  every  farmer  formerly  had  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  what  was  called  boon-toork  for  his 
landlord.  In  farm  agreements,  of  30  or  40  years  afo, 
there  was  almost  invariably  a  clause  binding  the 
tenant  to  do  a  certain  number  of  days*  boon-work  for 
his  landlord,  the  number  of  diys  being  regulated  by 
the  size  of  the  farm.  The  follc»wing  clause  is  t:iken 
from  an  agreement  from  year  to  year,  date«J  1854 ;  and 
the  tenant,  uo  to  the  time  of  his  death,  lust  autumn, 
was  farming  under  the  original  agreement,  but  the 
clause  had  dropped  into  disuse.  "The  tenant  to 
deliver  to  the  landlord  on  the  1st  of  October,  yearly 
and  every  year,  one  good  and  marketable  cheese,  with- 
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oat  any  allowanoe  for  the  same,  and  to  do  six  days' 
ttam-wurk  for  the  landlord."      The  boon-work  is  of 
coune  to  be  done  without  remuneration,  and  in  some 
agreements  was  so  specified.     On  the  Mobberley  Hall 
Estate  thd  teuanta  had  to  keep  a  dog  and  a  fighting- 
cock  for  lliu  landlord.      Before  the  present  Highway 
Act  caine  into  forfo  farmers  used  to  work  off  a  portion 
or  even  the  wliole  of  their  highway  rates  by  doing 
bo  )n- work  on  tlm  n».iJd.     The  larger  farmers  used  to 
•envl  tK'i   fdrts  and  horses  tj  cart  m.iLeri;i!s   for  road- 
making;  the  V(>ry  snaU   farmers,  who  had  no  teams, 
lued  I  o  do  manual  labour.    This  is  now  prohibited  by 
the  Act,  so  far  that  the  rates  must  be  paid  in  money, 
and  any  farmer  who  works  for  the  surveyor  of  high- 
ways must  be  paid  for  his  work.    The  time  for  enter- 
ing upon  a  farm  is  Candlemas  Day  as  regards  the  land 
in  general ;  but  the  out-going  tenant  retains  possession 
of  the  house,  buildings,  and  a  hooting  fidd  as  it  is 
caUed,  until  the  Uth  of  May.    At  first  sight  this  seems 
a  curious  amngement ;  but  I  hare  no  doubt  it  has 
been  adopted  to  suit  the  requirements  of  a  purely 
dairy  county.      The   Candlemas   entry  of  the   land 
enables  the  in-coming  tenant  to  get  on  with  sprmg 
ploughing.     The   May-day  entry  of  the   homestead 
enables  both  tenants  to  keep  their  cattle  at  their  (4d 
homes  until  the  critical  calving  season  is  over ;  and 
they  can  be   turned   out   to  grass   immediately  on 
reaching  their  new  quarters,  and  thus  the  necessity  of 
taking  a  large  supply  of  hay  and  straw  for  the  cattle 
is  avoided.    The  hooting,  or  hoozy  fidd  mentioned  is  an 
outlet  retained  by  the  out-going  tenant  in  order  that 
bis  cattle  may  be  turned  out  to  water  and  for  daily 
exercise.    It  is  selected  by  the  landlord,  but  it  is  aL 
ways  conveniently  situated  as  regards  the  shippons. 
Its  contiguity  to  the  boosts,  or  stalls  wheie  the  cows 
are  tied   up,  has  no  doubt  suggested  the    name  of 
Boo$jffidd.  Ed. 


IRepli 


leg. 

Chiltbbn  Hdndrbds. 

(NO0. 1266,1205  ) 

[1279.]  According  to  the  law,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  in  any  way  di.«qualified,  can 
only  vacate  his  seat  by  accepting  an  office  of  emoUi- 
ment  under  the  Crown.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
Hc^use,  therefore,  the  Crown  is  always  willing  to  con 
fer  the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  upon 
members  wishing  to  resign  their  8oat«.  This  office 
derives  its  name  from  the  Chiltem  Hills,  a  range  of 
halk  eminences  separating  t^e  counties  of  Bedford  and 


Hertford,  passing  through  the  middle  of  Bucks,  from 
Tring  in   Hertfordshire   to   Harley  in  Oxfordshire. 
Formerly,  these  hills  were  covered  wiUi  thick  beedi- 
wood,  which  sheltered  numerous  robbers.      To   put 
down  these  maniuders  an  officer  was  appointed  under 
the  Crown,  and  was  called  tlie  Steward  of  Ute  Cliiltem 
Hundreds,    whicli    were    Burnliam,  Stoke,  and  Deo- 
borough.      Tiie    necea-ity   for  such  an  office  disap- 
peared long  ago,  but  a  stew.ird  can  still  be  nominally 
appointed  by  the  Clmncellor  of    tlio   Exclicquer,  at  a 
salary  of  20-  and  the  fees  of  the  office.      Tiie  proceed- 
i  ng  is  altogether  a  mere  formality ;  for  the  offico  is  no 
sooner  accepted  than  it  is  resigned. 

J.  U.  8BBA.BD,  Levenfthulrae. 
Holy  Rood. 

(No.  U>«.) 
[1280.]  The  Holy  Rood,  or  Rood  of  Grace,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  a  representation  of  the  cross  upon 
which  our  Saviour  suffered,  was  a  frequent  and  power^ 
ful  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  teachers  of 
monastic  times.  In  many  of  our  ancient  churches  a 
rood  screen,  or  rood  loft,  was  provided  for  the  recep- 
tion of  tiie  crucifix,  or  Holy  Cross,  and  not  a  few 
churches  had  been  dedicated  at  various  times  to  the 
Holy  Rood.  Holy-rood  Day  was  one  of  sacred  observ- 
ance all  through  the  middle  ages. 

S.  Hallam,  Edgel^. 

(Queries. 

[1281.]  Knutsford  Races. — I  should  be  glad  if  some 
correspondent  could  supply  me  with  any  informa- 
tion relating  to  Enutsford  Races,  when  and  why  they 
wore  discontinued.  J.  E.  B.,  Mobberley. 

[1282.]  Diving  Bell. — Who  was  the  inventor  of  the 
diving  bell,  and  when  was  it  invented  ? 

A.  Harris,  Macclesfield. 


COOLNUSS     OF     A     SbBOEANT     OP  THE  SEVENTH. — It 

was  towards  the  cl(>.««  of  the  battle  (Inkei man) <and 
Lord  Raglan  was  returning  from  tjvking  leave  of 
Oeneral  Strangeways,  and  was  going  up  towards  the 
ridgu,  a  sergeant  approached  us  carr3UQg  canteens 
of  water  lor  the  wounded,  and  as  Lord  Raglan  passed 
he  drew  himself  up  to  inako  the  usual  salute,  when  a 
r  nmd  shot  c?i!n<»  bounding  ovor  the  hill,  and  knocked 
his  forage-cap  off  his  head.  Tiie  man  calmly  picked 
up  his  cap,  dusted  it  on  his  knee,  pLiced  it  care- 
fully on  his  head,  and  then  made  the  military  salut^e, 
and  all  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  councenanoo. 
Lord  Raglan  was  delighted  with  the  miu's  co  'Iness, 
and  said  to  him,  *'Anoat  thing  that,  my  man!' 
**  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  sergeant,  with  another 
salute,  *'  but  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a    mile." 
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Saturday,  March  17th,   1883. 


AomCOLTUBAL  PSICBS  IN  THB  POURTEEIITH  ObNTUBT. 

[1283.]  We  lately  printed  some  examples  of  the 
prices  paid  for  agrirultural  work  in  the  south  of 
England  some  two  centuries  since.  Here  are  a  teW 
figures  of  the  same  kind  relating  to  five  centuries  and 
a  half  ago,  which  we  glean  from  the  old  Latin  Neta^ 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  certain 
lawyers  while  prisoners  in  the  Fleet  In  the  year  1340. 
Wo  are  told  Uiat  if  an  acre  of  wheat  yield  no  more 
than  three  times  theseod  so  wn,the  farmer  will  bealoser, 
unless  corn  should  happen  to  be  dear.  Three  plough- 
lags  of  iin  acre  of  land  at  that  time  cost  Is  Oi ;  har- 
rowing, Id  ;  two  bushei-s  of  seed,  Is;  weeding,  one 
halfpenny;  reaping, 5ii;  cinying, Id;  making  a  total 
of  Ss  1^— l^d  more  than  tlie  then  value  of  six 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  rental  aver.iged  about  a 
twelfth  of  the  produce,  and  seldom  exceeded  sixpence 
an  acre.  £x>. 

Toad  in  tub  Pot  :  Gaaioas  Effbct  op  SapsBsriTiON. 
[1281.]    Amongst  our  northern  superstitions  there 
are,  perhaps,  few  which  are  viewt»d  with  such  fear, 
dread,  and  horror  as  the  one  known  as  ^  Toad  in  the 
pok"  From  tliis,  no  doubt,  hns  arisen  the  manufacture 
of  pint  drinking  mugs,  containing  a  fac-simiie  ef  a 
toad.    The  writer  of  this  article  can  well  remember 
the   sickening    repugnance  produced  when  he   un- 
warily used  one  of  those  vessels  for  tho  first  time.    At 
one  time  they  wore  very  common  in  the  servants* 
haUs-of  the  country  gentlemen,  and  it  was  considered 
a  g  )oi  j<>ke  to  give  a  stranger  a  mug  of  boor  in  one  of 
Uiem.    It  is  not  very  pleasant,  when  you  liave  ti\ken  a 
hearty  drink  and  look  into  the  bottom  of  tike  pot,  to 
see  a  huge  toai  couchant,  i*oady  to  ^ritig.     Many 
nervous  people  have  suffere^l  very  severely  fiom  the 
shoc'x  arising  from  this  foolish  and  reprehensible  prao- 
tic3.     Tli^  superstition  from  wheret.ho.se  om:inate  was 
▼ery  widely  believed  in  a  few  years  ago,  and  believers 
in  such  pr4c::ices  may  be  found  oven  yet.     One  in- 
stance fell  under  the  writer'ji  own  observ.-ition  about 
2D  years  ago,  and  occurred  in  one  of  the  vilLigos  near 
Stockport.     A  young  married  woman  hui  inouiTAd 
thed:  4  >l9asure  of  a  vindictive  elderly  woiu«n  who  re- 
side).! in  tho  neijjhb  >urhood,  and  siie  Vi)vveJ  dire  ven- 
geance on  the  unfortunate  young  wo:nj^n.     Shortly 
after  she  had  been  confined  of  hr3r  fi^.st  c'lild  and 
baciim 3  convalescent ;    tho  old  wo nui  w»t.!hed  her 
opportunity  and  Uid  hor  plans.      As  tho  woman  with 


her  baby  p^sed  her  door,  she  called  her  attention  to  a 
large  toad  in  am  earthen  pot.  She  closed  and  sealed 
it,  and  then  pretended  to  mutter  some  invocation 
from  the  Bible  which  lay  on  the  table.  The  super- 
stitioQ  is,  that  as  the  toad  dwindles  and  dies  from 
want  of  air  and  food,  the  same  fate  will  befall  the 
▼ictim  t>i  the  iiiTOcation.  The  young  woman,  who 
had  been  educated  at  the  Sanday  school  and  well 
brought  up,  laughed  at  the  threat,  but  whether  pro- 
ceeding from  natural  causes  or  from  a  nervous  dread 
of  this  wicked  woman,  the  result  of  fear,  the  mother 
and  child  both  fell  ill  and  died.  Of  course  every 
effort  was  made  to  undo  the  mischief,  but  it  was  in 
vain.    She  died  in  a  very  short  time  afterwards. 

Thb  Man  in  thb  Ibon  Mask. 

[13S5.]    *•  For  sale,  the  Prison-house  of  the  Man  in 
the  Iron  Mask  V*     Titae  was  when  such  an  announce- 
ment would  hare  put  nW  Europe  on  the  ^t  vtve,  bat 
the  Iron  Mask  controversy  is  somewhat  musty  to-day. 
We  have  all  made  up  our  minds  th«t  we  shall  never 
know  who  tho  prisoner  of  the  lie  S^inte  Marguerite 
really  was.    His  identity  will  remain  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of   history,  like  the  personality  of  the  execu- 
tioner of  Oharies  I.,  and  the  author^ip  of  lunius.  Vo 
less  than  nine  solutions  hare  been  offered,  ranging 
from  tho  Duke  of  Vermandois  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, who,  however,  happened  to  have  been  be- 
headed  on  Tower  Hifl  m  lfl85,  the  year  before  the 
illustrious  prisoner  found  himself  on  the  isAand.     ThB 
French  Qovemment  tiave  decided  to  eell  the  lie  Sainte 
Mirguerito,  wlrich  must  always  be  memorable  as  the 
place  of  confinement  of  this  mysterious  personage.    A 
number  of  French  sportsmen  are  desirous  of  convert- 
ing it  into  a  stag-hunting  resort,  and  the  Government 
is  ab^ut  to  give  these  devotees  of  '*  le  sport^  the  diaace 
of  buying  it.  B.  J.  0.,  Stockport. 

John  Jackson,  thb  Macclsspibld  Fobt 
[1286.]  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  write  the  personal 
history  of  men  in  our  beloved  county  who  have 
achieved  a  name  and  position  by  dint  of  their  own  in- 
dustry and  perseverance.  Such  a  man  was  John 
Jackson.  He  was  born  at  Uarrop  Wood  Oofctage, 
Shrigloy,  near  Macclesfield,  on  the  1st  of  Septembar, 
1789.  His  father  hold  a  smill  farm  under  Edward 
Downos,  Esq.,  of  Shrigley,  who  was  the  first  to  ob^oi've 
in  the  shy,  retiring  boy  a  genius  of  no  ordinary 
q  I  illty.  Ho  h»*d  noticed  the  gentle,  s^^nsirive  dispji^i. 
tion  of  the  bjy,  and  fro(n  ▼irious  drcu  nstances  he 
bootmo  grd.iUy  endeared  to  Mr  Do  ^nes,  who  wa^  him- 
self  a  kind'heirtnd,  genial   old  gentleman.      After 
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attending  the  village  school,  he  was  sent  out  to  learn 
the  art  of  weaving,  and  thus  gained  his  own  livell' 
hood.  Whenever  opportunity  served,  he  would  set 
off  and  walk  miles  to  the  small  towns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  stand  and  read  the  books  lying  on  the 
market  stalls  for  sale,  being  the  only  books  to  which 
he  could  gain  access.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
beauties  ef  nature,  and  took  great  delight  in  walking 
through  the  woods,  and  listening  to  the  babbling 
of  the  waters  of  his  native  place.  Full  of  inventive 
genius  he  began  to  put  his  thoughts  into  verse.  He 
was  of  delicate  constitution,  and  these  rambles  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  resuscitation  of  his  health. 
He  composed  a  poem  addressed  to  a  redbreast,  which, 
by  some  lucky  chance,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr 
Downes.  He  was  very  much  pleased,  and  having  a 
party  of  gentlemen  dining  at  his  house,  tiie  poetic 
effusion  was  exhibited,  and  produced  a  most  favour- 
able improiision.  Amongst  the  company  was  Dr. 
Da  vied,  then  headmaster  of  the  MACclesfield  Gram  mar 
School.  It  was  agreed  by  the  company  assembled  to 
seek  out  the  writer  of  the  poem,  and  finding  him  a 
youth  of  great  promise,  about  18  years  of  age,  and  of 
blameless  character.  Dr.  Davies  offered  to  educate  him 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  agreed  to  send  him  to  Ox- 
ford. In  the  year  1808  he  published,  by  subscription, 
a  small  volume  of  poems  entitled "  An  address  to 
time,"  with  other  poems  and  letters  to  his  friends, 
which  I  remember  having  seen  some  years  ago.  They 
were  well  written,  and  exhibited  much  natural  feel- 
ing. He  was  entered  at  Brazenose  College  about  1810 
or  1811,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1815,  and  held  for 
some  time  the  curacy  of  Christ  Church,  Maccleifield. 
He  afterwards  became  the  curate  of  Witney,  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  in  1847  he  was  appointed  to  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Pott  Shrigley.  Mr  Jackson  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr  Molineaux  in  July,  1317,  and  after- 
wards became  curate  of  Bowdon.  Whilst  there,  he 
had  a  number  of  pupils  to  educate,  with  whom  he 
toiled  hard.  He  had  the  great  pleasure  to  return  to 
the  several  gentlemen  who  advanced  the  money  for 
his  education  at  college  the  whole  sum,  with  interest 
thereon.  Mr  Jackson  was  presented  to  the  small 
living  of  Over,  which  at  that  time  was  valued  at  £120 
per  annum.  It  was  then  (1821)  in  the  gift  of  Bishop 
Law.  There  was  no  house  in  which  the  vicar  could 
reside.  He  built  the  vicarage  house,  and  in  addition 
to  this  he  rebuilt  a  great  part  of  the  farmhouses  on  the 
glet>e,  which  were  then  in  a  ruinous  condition.  He 
had  11  children,  and  lived  to  see  four  of  them  or- 
dained, who,  after  educating  them  himself,  sent  them 


to  college  at  Oxford.  He  died,  honoured  and  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him,  in  the  month  of  January,  18d3. 
He  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  Over,  where  he 
had  so  ably  ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his 
congregation,  and,  it  has  been  said,  seven  of  his  sons 
officiated  as  clergymen  at  the  funeral.  In  his  life  we 
have  an  example  of  what  perseverance,  industry, 
honesty,  and  integrity  of  purpose  can  accomplish,  and 
in  his  death  the  lesson  of  humility  and  love  to  humau 
kind,  which  won  for  him  their  regard  and  affection. 

E.  H. 


Replies. 

KNDTSFoaD  Races,  1801. 
(No.  1S81.) 
[1287.]  Tlie  following  is  a  copy  of  a  "  correct 
card  "  of  the  races  which  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the 
28th  July,  1801,  nearly  80  years  ago,  at  Knutsford. 
The  small  document,  which  is  as"  brown  as  a  borry,** 
is  printed  on  paper  sevun  inchas  by  si.^  and  a  half,  and 
was  found  in  a  drawer  of  a  pieco  of  furniture  be- 
longing to  the  late  Mr  Postles,  Toft  Boad,  Enutsford. 
**  Knutsford  lUces,  1801.  On  Tuesday,  the  28th  of 
July,  a  Maiden  Plate  of  Fifty  Pounds,  by  any  horse, 
mare,  or  gelding,  that  never  won  a  £50  plate  (matches 
and  sweepstakes  excepted),  four  year  olds,  78t.  121b., 
five  year  old^,  8st.  61b,  six  years  old  and  aged  horses, 
8st.  101b.,  the  best  of  three  mile  heats ;  mares  and 
geldings  allowed  21b.  C.  Cholmondeley,  Esq.,  brown 
horse,  Mobberley  Crab,  5  years  old.  C.  Smith,  Enq., 
grey  horse.  Nautilus,  4  years  old.  Same  day.  Lord 
Grey's  ch.  colt,  Edgar,  by  Trumpeter,  3  years  old,  88t., 
against  Mr  Legh*s  b.  filly,  sister  to  Haphazard,  7st. 
111b.,  two  miles,  for  100  guineas  each.  Match  to  be 
the  first  race.  On  Wednesday,  the  29th,  a  sweep- 
stake of  ten  guineas  each,  for  all  ages ;  three  year  olds 
to  carry  Ost.  101b.,  four  year  olds,  8st.  51bs.,  five  y  ar, 
8st.  lOIb.,  six  year  olds  and  aged  horses,  8st.  121b., 
mares  and  geldings  allowed  21b.  1  three  mUe  heat. 
This  to  be  the  first  race.  Lord  Stamford's  brown 
horse,  Alfred,  5  years  old.  T.  L.  Brook,  £^.,  «rrey 
horse,  B  iron  Nile,  5  years  old.  T.  Cholmondeley ,  E;«q., 
grey  horse,  Knutsford,  3  years  old.  Sir  Peter  War- 
burton,  Mr  Egerton,  and  Mr  Crewe  are  sub-icrihf^rs, 
but  did  not  name.  Same  day,  a  subscription  of  five 
guineas  each,  with  forty  guineas  added,  for  three 
year  olds  only  :  colts  to  carry  8st.  12lb.,  and  fillies 
Set.  The  best  of  three  two  mile  heats.  A  winner  of 
one  plate  of  the  stakes  in  the  present  year  to  carry 
81b.  extra,  and  of  two  or  more  51b.    The  owner  of  ths 
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second  horse  to  have  his  stake  back.  Loi-d  Stamford** 
chestnutcolt,  Ed^'ar,  3yrd.  old.  Mr  Robinsoa's  bay 
Ally,  SwaUow  (won  once).  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne's  bay 
colt,  3  yrs.  old.  Mr  Ligh's  bvy  filly,  3  yrs  old.  On 
Thursday,  the  30th,  sixty  pounds  for  all  ages ;  three 
yearolistocarryOit.  71b.,  four  year  olds  Sst.,  5  year 
olds  8st.  91b.,  6  year  olds  and  aged  horses  8st.  121b., 
Uie  best  of  8  four  mile  heats ;  the  winner  of  one 
plate  or  stakes  in  the  present  year  to  carry  3lb.,  and 
of  two  or  more  5lb.  extra,  mares  and  geldings  to  be 
allowed  21b.  Mr  Legh*s  b^y  filly,  2  years  old.  Lord 
Darlington's  bay  horse,  Haphazard,  3  years  old.  Mr 
Jodrell's  Mobberley  Ciiib,  5  years  old.  The  owner  of 
the  second  hoi-se  for  the  plate  each  day  will  be 
allowed  £10  if  three  or  more  start.  As.Momblifts  and 
ordinaries  as  usual.  Col.  Cotton  and  Ilalph  Lcycesier, 
Esq.,  stewards.    Evans,  printer,  Knutsford.'' 

F.  Edwards,  Wilmslow 
Blind  Jack  of  Knaresbgrouuh. 
(  o.  ia<  2 ) 
[1288.]     In  Cfiambers'  Journal  for  September,  1878, 
the  subjoined  notice  appetirsof  a  noboilous  chiiracter 
known  as"  Blind  Jack  of  Kn:ire.sb'»rough,''  who  c«in- 
struct^d  several  of  the  roxd.^  in  and  around  Stockpiirt 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  l:ist  centuty,  and  whose 
wife,  Dorothy  Met-calf,  died  in  Stockport,  and  was  in- 
terred at  the  Parish   Church,  whore  there  is  srill  a 
tombstonecoulainingacurious  epitaph  to  her  memory. 
The    notice    referred    to    &iy.s :— "  On    a    tombstone 
erected  in  the  cliurchyard  of  Si)ofEorth,  at  the  cost  of 
Lord  Dund«L«,  the  remarkable  tnircer  of  Jolm  Metcalf, 
better  known  as  "  Blind  Jack  of  Krrirc?,borough,  is 
well  told : — 

Hers  lies  John  Metoalf,  ooe  whose  infant  sigbi 
Pclfc  th«  dark  i  renur*  of  an  eodleu  nigbt ; 
Yet  sneh  the  fervour  of  his  daoniieu  mind, 
His  Umke  futl  strung,  bis  ■piriU  onoooAaal, 
That,  king  t>re  yet  life's  bolder  years  begao. 
The  B  gUtlew  efforts  marked  tb'  aspiriug  man ; 
Nor  m«rked in  ▼atn^hlgh deeds  bis  mauboxl  dared. 
And  oitmmeMe,  traTel,  botb  his  ardoar  abated. 
'Tira4  bis  a  goide's  unorriug  aid  to  lead— 
O'er  traoklese  wastes  to  bid  new  roods  extend ; 
And,  when  rebellion  roared  her  giant  siae, 
'rwae  hi4  to  bam  wiih  patiiot  emerprifle ; 
I  or  parting  wife  and  bal)t>8  a  paug  to  feci. 
Then  welotjmu  danger  for  bis  ooautrj's  weal. 
Buader,  like  him,  exerc  thy  atmoib  talobt  given  I 
Header,  Uke  Ixtm,  adore  the  boauteons  band  of  heattn* 

He  die!  on  the  26tii  Aj)ril,  13<)1,  In  tlie  J)3rd  yesvr  of 

his  age.     A  few  jottin^'8  ra^])eotiiij|  Metculf  will,  we 

think,  bo  read  with  intere  t.    At  tlie  age  of  six  j'oars 

he  lost  his  sight  by  an  attack  of  smallpox.    Three 

years  later  ho  joined  the  boys  in  their  bird-nciting 

e^Eploits,  md  climbed   trees  to  .share    tlio    plunder. 

When    he    h.id    reached    thirteen    sunmicrs  he   wus 


taught  music,  and  soon  became  a  proficient  per- 
former. He  also  learned  to  ride  and  swim,  and  was 
passionately  fond  of  field  sports.  At  the  age  of  man- 
hood it  is  said  his  mind  possessed  a  self-independence 
rarely  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  Uie  perfect  use  of 
their  faculties ;  his  body  was  well-proportioned  to  his 
mind,  for,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  six 
feet  one  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  strong  and  robust 
in  proportion.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  en- 
gaged as  a  moflician  at  Harrogate.  About  this  time  h« 
was  frequ-.  ntly  employed  during  the  dark  nights  as  a 
guide  over  the  moors  and  wilds,  then  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Knaresborough.  He  was  a  lover 
of  horse-racing,  and  often  rode  his  own  animals.  His 
horses  he  so  tamed  tliat  when  he  called  them  by  iliair 
respective  names  they  came  to  him,  so  he 
was  able  to  find  his  own  amongst  any  number  and 
without  trouble.  Particulars  of  the  marriage  of  this 
individuiU  read  like  a  romance.  A  Miss  Benson, 
daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  reciprocated  the  affections 
of  our  hero ;  however,  the  suitor  did  not  please  the 
parents  of  the  '  fair  lady,'  and  they  selected  a  Mr 
Dickinson  as  her  future  husband.  Metcalf  hearing 
that  the  object  of  his  affection  was  to  be  married  the 
next  day  to  the  young  man  selectod  by  her  father, 
hastened  to  free  her  by  inducing  the  damsel  to  elope 
with  him.  Next  day  they  were  made  man  and  wife, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  all  who  knew  them,  and  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  intended  son-in-law.  To  all 
it  was  a  m^ttterof  wonder  how  a  hands«»me  woman  as 
any  in  the  country,  the  pride  of  the  place,  could  link 
her  future  with  *  Blind  Jack,'  and  reject  matiy  good 
offers  for  him.  But  the  bride  set  the  matter  at  rest 
by  declaring :  '  His  actions  are  so  singular,  and  liis 
spirit  so  m:inly  and  enterprising,  that  1  could  not  help 
it.'  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  was  the  first  to  set 
up  for  the  public  accommodation  of  vijiiors  to  Harro- 
gate a  four-wheeled  chaise  and  a  ono-horse  chair ; 
these  he  kept  for  two  sexions.  He  next  bought  horses 
and  went  to  the  coast  for  fish,  which  ho  CDnvcyed  to 
Leeds  and  Minchester.  In  1745,  when  the  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Scotland,  he  joined  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers raised  by  Colonel  Thornton,  a  patriotic  gentle- 
man, for  the  defence  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Met- 
calf share.!  with  his  comrades  all  the  dangers  of  the 
camp-iign,  defeated  at  Falkirk,  victorious  at  CuUoden. 
He  was  the  first  to  sjt  up,  in  1754,  a  stage- w.ig^on 
between  York  and  Knaresborough,  which  he  con- 
ducted iiimself,  twice  a  week  in  the  summer  and 
oiu*e  a  week  in  winter.  Tljis  employment  he  followed 
until  he  commenced  contmcting  for  road-making. 
His  lit  St  conti'itct  was  for  three  miles  of  road  between 
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Hinskip  and    F«treiubT.      He    afUN>wi»rdB  erectad 
bridgM  and  hooflas,  Mid  made  bondradd  of  miles  of 
roads  in  Yorkshire,  Laacaahire,  Cheshire,  and  Derby- 
shire.   He  was  a  dealer  in  timber  and  hay,  of  wliioh 
ha  measured  and  calculated  the  solid  contents  by  a 
peculiar  method  of  his  own.     The  hay  he  always 
measured  with  his  arms,  and  harin^  learned  the 
height,  he  could  tell  the  number  of  square  yards  in 
the  stack.    When  he  went  out  he  always  carried  a 
•ieut  staff  some  inches  taUer  than  himself,  which  was 
of  great  senrice  both  in  his  travels  and  measurements. 
Id  1778  he  lost  his  wife,  after  thirty>nine  yeare'  con- 
jugal feUdty,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  her  age.    She 
was  interred  at  Stockport.      Pour  years  later  he  left 
Lancashire,  and  settled  at  the  pleasant  rural  village  of 
Spofforth,  not  far  distant  from   the   town   of  his 
nativity.    With  a  daughter,  he  resided  on  a  small  farm 
until  he  died  in  1801.    At  the  time  of  his  decease  his 
descendants  were  four  children,  twenty  grandchil- 
dren, and  ninety  great-grandchildren." 

Wabbbn-Bclkblbt. 


[1S89.]  The  Datbmpobts  and  BBAmuLU^William 
Davenport,  of  Bramhall,  died  in  1829,  without  legiti- 
mate issue.  He  left  two  natural  daughters.  One  of 
them  married  Captain  Salisbury  Price  Humphreys, 
afterwards  knighted  and  made  a  Hear- Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  who  took  possession  of  the  hall  and  estate.  At 
that  time,  I  believe,  there  were  several  claimants  for 
the  estate.  There  was  one  named  John  Bailey,  who 
served  his  time  to  hatting  in  Bredbury,  and  aftewards 
enlisted  in  the  army,  and  was  preeent  at  most  of  the 
great  battles  of  the  Peninsular  War.  T!ie  story  runs 
that  he  was  decoyed  into  the  offioe  of  a  weU-known 
lawyer  of  this  town,  drugged,  and  joade  to  sign  a  paiier 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  try  to  get  possession  of 
the  estate  during  his  (Bailey's)  lifetime.  Could  any  of 
your  nuoMrous  correspondents  in  **  Notes  and 
Queries  "  give  me  any  information  regarding  him  or 
his  claim  to  the  Bramhall  Estate?  Perhaps  **  Stook- 
pertonian"  could  oblige.  EvaaiRBR. 

[1290.]  Old  Paupbb  Rblibf  Ststbk.— I  shall  be 
glad  if  your  columns  will  ei;^ighten  me  on  this  system 
of  poor  relief  adopted  prior  to  the  present  system  of 
Unions.  There  were,  I  think,  no  Workhouses  then,  at 
least,  such  as  we  have  now ;  but  how  were  the  helpless 
and  aged  poor  relieved,  and  what  was  done  with  the 
children  of  paupers?  1  cxn  hear  of  no  Union  Work- 
house in  Stockport  before  the  one  now  used  as  a  ooal 
olfioe  by  Lord  Vernon.  J.  Babnbtt. 


[1391.]  DoBATiON  or  Pabliambnts.  — Can  anj 
reader  of  the  "  Notes  and  Queries"  give  the 
duration  of  the  various  Parliamenu  during  the  reign 
of  Victoria  ?  S.  S.,  Edgeley. 

[1S92.]  Calb  Gbbbm  Pool.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  what  amount  of  land  was  oooupied 
by  Cale  'Green  Pool,  and  how  it  is  that  it  has  beooma 
private  property  ?  Alfka. 


_^  VoBWAT. — Am  soon  as  mjwmg  ukUL  and  youngs 
^^onan  aia  angagad  in  Norway,  no  auittar  in  what 
nnk  of  lils^  betiotiial  rings  are  ezohan^ad.  Theaa 
nags  are  worn  ever  afterward  by  the  men  as  wall  na 
bv  tha  waman.  The  oonsequeaoe  is  that  one  eaa 
always  tail  a  married  man,  or  at  least  an  engaged 
nan,  in  Norway  in  the  same  way  as  one  oau  tell  a 
Biiazried  woman  in  England  when  bhe  shows  liar 
hand.  Gold  rings  are  used  by  the  rich,  but  tiilver, 
either  solid  or  in  iiligree,  by  the  poor,  lliere  is  no 
mainad  man  in  Norway,  no  matter  how  humble  ha 
may  he,  who  does  not  bear  this  outward  mark  of  hia 
submission  to  the  matrimonial  bond.  But  this  ia 
not  ^  all.  As  soon  ati  a  man  is  engaged,  he  has 
calUnff-oards  printed,  with  the  name  of  kis  Jiame^ 
immeoia.ely  below  his  own. 

Thb  Tblksoopb.— This  useful  instrument  was  in- 
vented nearly  three  hundred  yenrs  ago  by  Uaaa 
Lipperdhiem,  who  oalled  it  '*an  insrrumont  by 
means  of  which  to  see  at  a  distance.'*  Hu  wa«  a 
poor  optician,  living  in  the  Netherlands,  and  i.e 
allowed  his  ohildron  to  play  \>  ith  the  tools  in  his 
shop.  One  day  his  little  girl  oried  out.—*'  O.^i, 
papa!  see  how  near  the  steeple  oomee!*'  Hans 
looked  up  from  his  work  and  tuund  that  the  ohild 
was  holding  two  lenses,  one  close  to  her  eye,  nnd 
the  other  at  arm's  length,  at  just  the  right  distance 
to  make  the  far  off  steeple  seem  close  at  haod.  He 
immediately  set  about  making* a  pasteboard  tube 
and  plaoed  the  gliiSdee  in  it  at  precLiely  the  focus 
wliich  his  little  girl  discovered  by  accident,  i  hia 
WHS  the  origin  of  the  t?le6Copa,  to  which  sotuuoe 
owes  so  much. 

How  Tus  Pctblio  ABC  GcTLi^Bu. — ^Pat  Holland, 
n  >\v  of  Arizona,  onoe  had  a  reputation  for  beiii]^ 
H  (Juad  shot  with  a  pistoi,  but  he  has  had  to  take  ai 
i:odu>llioe  for  a  living.  He  acquired  a  reputation 
.  u'  shootiug  app.es  ii*om  a  young  lady's  head  on 
.  .ij  iitage.  He  announced  one  nii^nt  that  he  would 
b.ioot  twelve  appltM  from  tweivo  young  ladieV 
iiead>4,  using  his  left  hand  as  well  a^  ms  right.  But 
by  the  time  he  had  Hred  the  fust  ^ix  sao  s  ail 
twelve  of  the  apples  had  ilina  >peared  and  hin  Unt 
six  wera  delivei-od  to  the  e  up.y  air,  amid  tiio  ix>ar.« 
oi;  the  audience.  Two  uppi  »  •^ot  tangled  to  eiUer 
n<i  remained  dangling  from  \  he  ed^e  of  a  scene  in 
plain  bight  of  the  audience.  Eae  i  apple  hiul  u  fine 
ini-ead  attached,  and  at  the  shot  was  jerked  (j[uioKjy 
out  of  hight.  The  supei  v>ho  pulled  the  8trni;^i 
gut  confused,  and  half  the  ujjple^  disappeared  bcfuiit 
the  time.     This  ended  his  carter  and  f :imA. 
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Saturday,  Maboh  24th,  1888. 


j^otes 


CaMiBB  Books. 
[IS63.']  The  **  Notes  and  Queries"  U  a  moat  ooavo- 
ttient  medium  for  keeping  ue  informed  upon  all  mAt- 
ters  affoctiiig  Cheshire.  Mr  Thomas  Hughes  in  his 
"Bheaf"  has  been  usefully  employed  in  the  same 
way  ;  and  so  has  Mr  Askew  Roberts,  in  his  **  Bye- 
Oones,"  done  good  service  to  Wales  and  the  Border 
Land ;  and  in  *'  Salopian  Shreds  and  Patches"  we  find 
▼ery  many  valuable  papers  and  scraps  relating  to 
Shropshire.  Old  books  and  old  authors  should  not 
be  overlooke«l  in  our  researches,  and  I  have  been  en* 
gaged  of  late  in  noting  some  of  these  as  especially 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  Gestrians.  I  will  jusfe 
mote  a  few  of  those  I  have  seen : — TIU  RUjf  Life  tmd 
History  of  St,  Wtrbwrgh^  printed  by  Synam  in  1521,  is 
▼ery  scarce,  and  very  curious.  Edward  Hodkins  re> 
printed  it  some  years  ago  in  fac-simile,  but  we  should 
learn  if  possible  where  the  original  work  can  be  seen. 
— The  Acctdens  of  Armorit,hy  Gerard  Legh,  is  said  to 
have  been  first  printed  by  Tottill,  in  the  year  1503, 
and  six  years  afterwards  another  edition  appeared, 
and  another  in  1507 ;  but  I  think  that  it  was  also 
published  in  other  years,  and  we  should  know  when. — 
HollintheatFa  Chronicles  of  England,  JFales,  Scotland, 
ani  Irdand,  printed  in  1577,  is  a  noble  work  in  two 
folio  volumds  and  this  again  is  but  one  of  the  editions 
published.^7%«  Endeofthe  fForld,bytJiie  oldCostrian, 
Thomas  Rogers,  printed  in  1577,  1:1  not  even  men- 
tioned by  Lowndes.— Jfr  Thomns  ChalmBr's  De  Rep 
Angloru»h  printed  by  Vantrolller  in  157d,  is  a  rare 
book,  and  has  a  portrait  of  the  author  on  the  back  of 
the  title  page. — Ed/nund  Bonner**  Profitable  andyeeeo' 
sary  Doctrine,  printed  by  Cawood  in  1555,  is  but  rarely 
met  witli,  and  yet  it  is  interesting  to  us,  in  so  far  as 
the  author  is  acknowledged  by  many  as  a  native  of 
our  county. — Gerrarde's  Herbal  is  said  to  have  been 
first  published  in  1597,  a  noble  work,  much  esteemad 
even  now  by  artists  for  the  variety  and  excellence  of 
the  woodcuts  it  contains.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
theiuc^il  literary  land-marks  of  the  si.xteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  well  to  keep  them  ever  before  us  when 
we  study  the  history  of  this  great  county. 

A  Bookworm. 

Thb  Family  of  tbb  Latb  Ralph  Obsbll,  Esq. 
[1291.]    I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  collect'a 
few  facts  respecting  a  family  whose  industry  and  per- 
severance has  done  much  towards  insuring  the  proe^ 


perity  of  the  township  of  Heaton  Norris.      A  gentl<^ 
man    whose   remembrance   extends   over   60  years, 
confirms  the  following  particulars :  The  father  of  the 
lute  Ralph  Orrell  for  many  years  occupied  the  house 
on  Lancashire  Hill  now  known  as  the  Nicholson  Arms, 
and  had   two   sons^Ralph   and   Richard— and  five 
daughters.      Behind  the  Nicholson  Arms,  the  area  of 
which  is  now  covered  with  houses,  was  an  open  yard, 
in  which  Mr  Orrell,  senr.,  carried  on  his  business  as  a 
thread  manufacturer.      In  this  shed  the  operations  of 
balling  and  spooling  the  material  was  carried  on.    His 
two  sons— Richard  and  Ralph— and  the  Misses  Orrell 
all  took  part  in  the  business,  for  the  whole  of  th* 
family  were  remarkable  for  t-heir  industry.     It  is  well 
known  Mr  Ralph  was  a  very  passionate  man,  and  beat 
some  of  the  children  in  his  employment  rather  un- 
mercifully;   but  he  had  Hiany  redeeming  qualities 
which  rendered  him  beloved  and  respected  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.    Mr  Richard  madf 
several  voyages  to  America,  and  the  trade  was  very 
successfully  pushed  forward  on  that  continent,  on  his 
return  talring  part  in  the  business.      This  gentleman 
met  with  an  accident  when  on  a  pleasure  outing  near 
Marple  Bridge.    He  was  thrown  out  of  his  gig,  and  on 
assistance  being  secured  it  was  found  he  had  broken 
his  thigh,  and  sustained  such  injuries  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  use  crutches  until  his  death.      Mr  Ralph 
Orrell  married  for  his  first  wife  Miss  Roebuck,  the 
daughter  of  Mrs  Roebuck,  of  the  Navigation  Inn,  and 
his  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  bead  gardener 
at  Dunham  Park  Hall.      He  had  three  daughters,  two 
by  his  first  wife,  and  one  by  the  second,  also  a  son* 
the  late  Alfred  OrreU,  Esq.      Mary,  the  daughter,  was 
married  to  Mr  Brooks,  the  banker,  of  Manchester.    Mr 
Ralph  Orrell  and  his  sisters  occupied  the  house  in 
Throstle   Grove,   now  better   known  as  Great  and 
Little  Egerton-street,  Bridgefield,  in  which  Dr.  Bailey 
now  resides,  and  in  the  Throstle  Grove  Mill,  which 
adjoins  the  house,  and  the  premises  now  occupied  by 
Mr  Gookson  as  a  rag  and  waste  warehouse,  the  manu- 
facture of  thread  was  successfully  and  very  profitably 
carried  on  by  Mr  Ralph  Orrell  and  his  sisters  for  a 
long  series  of  years.      The  enterprising  spirit  of  Mr 
Orrell  was  somewhat  remarkable.      He  took  the  mill 
in  Portwood  adjoining  the  premises  of  Mr  Wardlo,  the 
miller,  filled  it  with  machinery,  and  there  carried  on 
with  his  usual  success  the  business  of  a  cotton  spinner 
and  manufacturer.    This  mill  is  on  the  right-hand  side 
as  you  pass  over  the  iron  bridge  by  the  road  passing 
Tiviot  Dale  Station  and  entering  into  Portwood.  Whilst 
here  he  conceived  the  idea  of  investing  the  money  he 
had  accumulated  in  building  a  large,  good,  and  sub- 
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sUntiiU  fire-proof  iniU,  and  that  splendid  mooument 
of  Mr  Orrell,  Traris  Brook  Mill,  was  the  outcome  of 
his  endeavours.  EEad  other  manufacturers  in  the 
town  followed  bis  example,  the  good  old  town  of 
Stockport  would  have  been  in  a  far  superior  position 
to  the  one  it  now  occupies.  E.  H. 

Curious  Discotvbt. 
[1295.]  A  writer  in  a  contemporary  says : — "  To  the 
lovers  of  the  curiouH  in  the  natural  world  the  follow- 
ing may  prove  of  interest :  I  to-day  had  brought  be- 
fore my  notice  an  eltn  tree  which,  on  being  sawn  into 
plank,  expo*«ed  to  vio<v  in  its  heart,  at  thti  point  some 
six  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference,  the  nest  of  a  bird, 
containing  three  e^^^A,  sm<ill  in  size,  and  in  colour,  so 
far  as  could  be  m  ide  out,  white,  with  small  brown 
spots;  the  sherlU  were  soft,  due  to  their  great  age, 
which  could  not  have  been  less  than  85  years,  as 
ascertained  from  the  layers  of  wood  interposed  be- 
tween the  nest  and  the  tree  bark.  The  bird  had  evi- 
dently,  while  the  tree  was  young,  built  at  a  junction 
of  a  bough  with  the  trunk ;  this  bough  had  then  been 
either  blown  or  cut  ofif,  and  the  natural  growth  of  the 
wood  had  by  degrees  surrounded  the  nest.  I  have 
before  seen  strange  thing's  embedded  in  elm  tr9es,but 
never  before  encountered  an  object  so  remarkable  for 
its  position.'' 

Chaucer's  Tababo. 

[1296.]  It  m  Uie  duotiny  of  every  building  possess- 
ing historic  associations,  sooner  or  later  to  come  into 
the  market,  to  be  burned  down,  or  to  be  pulled  down. 
£ven  the  classic  Tabard,  in  the  Borough  High-street, 
is  not  spared.  Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  the 
Tabard  wjw  re-built,  pretty  much  on  the  old  site,  and 
on  Mondtiy  Mr  Hoaru  ofTered  the  leiso  for  sale.  The 
old  Tdb.ird  was,  ne.\t  to  Westminster  Hall,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  the  architectural  memorials  of 
tho  time  when  England  was  a-making.  It  was  indis- 
solubly  bound  up  with  the  origins  of  English  litera- 
ture, for  it  was  tiieuce  t!i4t  the  Canterbury  pilgrims 
started  upon  what  wjw  towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
contury  a  favourite  holiday  excursion — a  visit  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  u  Becket.  "  I  see  all  the  Pil- 
grims in  t!ie  Canterbury  Tales,"  says  Dryden, "  their 
humours,  their  features,  and  the  veiy  dress,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  I  liad  supped  with  tiiem  at  the  Tabard  in 
Southwark."  Jwo.  Bbmnett. 

His^roBic  Kabmhousks. 
[1297.]    Tne  farm  of  Blackladit^s,  on  the  CIdllingtom 
Estttte,  in  Staffordshire,  was   originally  a  convent  of 
Benedictine  nuns,  who  sable  garments  gave  the  bouse 


its  name.  During  the  **  late  troubles"  it  underwent  a 
sort  of  siege,  being  held  for  Charles  II.  by  the  Giffards 
of  Chillington,  to  whom  it  belonged  tlien  and  belongs 
now.  Later  on  it  became  the  residence  of  a  younger 
branch  of  that  family,  which  has  long  nince  succeeded 
to  the  full  patrimonial  honours.  Blackladies  is  many- 
gabled  and  picturesque,  and  its  cluster  of  graoefal 
chimneys  break  the  sky-line  most  charmingly.  It  is 
now  tho  homestead  of  the  Blackladies  farm,  wbicli  ex- 
tends to  450  acres  of  arable  and  pasture. 

Another  farm  is  The  Hyde,  close  to  Blacklndies,  and 
also  belonging  to  the   Chillington   property.      This 
farm  has  been  in   the    po  session  of  the  (i  iff  aids  of 
Chillington  for  at  least  000  years.      In  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  John  Giffard  granted  it  as  a  sub-in  feu  da- 
tion  to  John  de  Sompringham,  who,  in  turn,  granted 
it  to  Thomas  de  la  Hyde.      This  farm  is  268  acres  in 
extent,  of  mixed  amble  and  pasture.    The  Giffards  are 
one  of  the  very  oldest  of  Staffordshire  families.    Thej 
havo  held  the  estate  of  Cliillington  for  a  clear    800 
years,  and  Giffard  has  continued  to  follow  Giffard  at 
the  Hall,  despite  the  interruptions  of  religious  perse- 
cution and  internecine  war.    There  could  hardly  be  a 
better  proof  of  the  stability  of  English  institutions 
than  such  a  possibility  of  long  possession.      Some  of 
the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  41  days*  wander- 
ings of  Charles  II.,  after  being "  m   the    lost  battle 
borne  down  by  tiie  fiyiug"  were  enacted  upon  the 
broad  acres  of  Chillington. 


Thb  Disorobrly  Quadbupbds.— Between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock  one  Sunday  night,  a  broach  of  the  peace 
took  pl-jcc  in  Lord-street, Wiiich  baffled  the  police,  and 
e.'cciled  a  good  deal  of  laughter  nt  the  expense  of 
their  mistaken  vigilance.  A  crowd  had  assembled 
near  the  Grove  Inn,  and  a  great  noise  was  heard  from 
all  points.  A  couple  of  policemen  were  seen  in  tiie 
distance,  inquiring  tho  cause  of  so  great  a  disturbance 
on  Sundiiy  night,  just  after  the  congregations  of  the 
churches  and  chapels  were  dispersing.  **  They're 
fighting  like  d— s  I  "  was  the  answer.  Scenting  a 
case,  away  hastened  the  officers  of  justice  to  the 
scene  of  riot  and  confu.sion,  witli  the  intention  of 
separating  the  combatants,  quelling  the  dis- 
turbance, and  summoning  the  parties  before 
the  niiigistra^es  for  fighting,  or,  under  the 
more  comprehensive  cbiii.>i'.  fi)r  being  "drunk 
and  disorderly."  'VUv  vvnwd  wisely  made  a 
hasty  retreat  just  as  t lie  poiic<Miian  came  up,  leaving 
exposed  to  view  nothing  but  two  donkeys  in  full 
combat  with  each  other;  bur  the  moment  they  saw 
the  blue  clothing  and  white  in'»tal  buttons,  they,  too 
— precocious  brutes — deNi>ied,  and  gallo(.ed  awaj 
braying,  in  opposite  direct  it  >ii<v,  leaving  their  official 
interlopers  the  subject  of  a  l.carty  good  laugh  f rem 
the  bystanders. 
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jptoteg. 


Thb  Dkrby:  Its  Origin. 

[1298.]    We  often  hear  of  the  Derby;  a  few  notes 

on  the  subject  may  be   interesting  to  your  readers. 

It  haA  been  suggested  that  it  originated  with  the  band 

of  Royalist-s  wiio  took  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  with 

Lord  Derby,  on  assembling  on  the  28th  of  July, , 

to  witness  tlie  race  by  horses  bred  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
or  in  the  Cilf  Island,  for  the  silver  cup,  instituted  as 
»  prizH  by  James,  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby.  A  high 
legal  functionary,  the  Clerk  of  tho  Rolls,  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  C<Miiicil  of  the  Isle,  acted  as  steward  of 
the  races.  See  Cunruiag's  **  Great  Stanley,"  page  141, 
and  Espinasse's  **  Lancashire  Worthies,"  page  148. 
Another  writer  says  it  is  an  error  to  attribute  the 
origin  of  the  Derby  to  tho  12th  Earl.  It  was  his 
illustrious  predecessor,  James,  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Derby— "the  great  Earl" — who  first  established  the 
name  of  this  race  in  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1627,  as  may 
be  seen  by  a  record  in  the  Rolls  Office  there,  which 
states  tli^t  ho  gave  a  cup  to  be  run  for  at  these  ractes. 
The  eighth  Earl  of  Derby  confirmed  this  by  his  order 
dated  at  Lathom,  12th  July,  1669.  The  12th  earl 
adopted  the  name  upon  establisliing  tho  English 
Derby,  in  1780,  some  century  and  a  half  later.  Sir 
Charles  Bunbury,  Bart.,  won  the  first  English  Derby 
stakes  by  Iiis  horse  Diomede.  Some  particulars  re- 
specting this  race  in  the  Isle  of  Man  will  be  found  in 
the  21st  volume  of  the  **  Man  Societies'  Publications, 
1873."  Jfi.H, 

ABCHiBOLOOICAL    DlSCOVEBY    IN  LONDON. 

[1299.]  Seldom  is  there  any  considerable  excava- 
UoD  of  metropolitan  sites  but  some  relic  of  the  past  is 
revealed,  showing  that  every  rood  of  ground  in  Lon- 
don is  instinct  with  historic  associations.  A  few  days 
•go,  during  the  demolition  of  some  old  building?  in 
Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street,  there  was  discovered  a 
part  of  the  ancient  Monastery  of  Whitefriars,  about 
thirty  feet  of  one  of  the  towers  having  been  laid  bare. 
The  masonry,  like  that  of  Sandown  Castle,  although 
more  than  four  centuries  old,  is  of  great  strength,  and 
has  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  neighbouring 
houses,  which  had  been  built  into  it.  The  convent  of 
Carmelites  was  founded  by  Sir  Ricliard  Grey  in  1241, 
and  the  church  was  built  in  1407  by  Sir  Robert 
Knolles,  who  built  Rochester  Bridge.  Sir  Robert, 
whose  courage  was  conspicuous  during  Uie  French 
wars,  was  the  subject  of  some  laudatory  Terses  by 


Stowe.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houi«e.s 
I  Whitefriars  was  granted  to  one  Richard  Moresque, 
!  and  the  Chapter  House  and  other  parts  to  Dr.  Butts, 
physician  to  Henry  VIII.  These  latter  were  after- 
wards demolished,  and  several  houses  built,  which,  in 
Edward  VI.'s  reign,  were  inhabited  by  people  of 
fashion.  Poets,  players,  and  vagabonds  succeeded ; 
but  have  we  not  tho  dramas  of  Shadwell  and  the 
novels  of  Scott  to  tell  us  better  than  any  historian 
has  done  the  characteristics  of  the  famed  Alsatia  ? 

Ed. 
Lancashibb  Longevity. 

[1300.]    Prom  Wheeler's  Manchester  Chronicle,  Jan. 

22ad,   1820,  I  have  compiled  the  following :— 1820, 

January.    On  the  6th  instant,  at  the  age  of  102,  Mrs 

Barbara  Pomfrot,  of  Lower  Darwen,  near  Blackburn. 

She  was  the  grandmother  and  great-grandmothor  to 

nearly  300  cliildren. — Last  week,  at  Wigan,  Elizabeth 

Kay,  aged  91,  and  Prances  Belshaw,  aged  101.      The 

following  ten  persons,  whose  united  ages  amount  to 

768  years,  have  been  interred  at  the  Parish  Churcii  of 

Bury  witliiu  the  last  fortnight : — Margaret  Shore,  aged 

90  years.     Ann  Moss,  a^ed  88.     Betty  Openshaw,  66. 

Ann  Millet  (a  lady  wiio  tlirough  life  had  been    deaf 

and  dumb),  66.   John  Crompton,  73.   Edward  Hamer, 

73.      Sarah  Fletcher,  75.      John  Smith,   72.      James 

Ingham,  85.   William  Pilkington,  80.    These  are  surely 

a  notable  group  who  have  overpassed  the  Psalmist's 

limit  of  three  score  years  and  ten.  Stodsnt 

»LANO. 

[1301.]  Allusions  to  their  introductions  and  changes 
meet  us  const-intly  in  our  reading.  Thus  Banter,  Mob, 
Bully,  Bubble,  Sliam,  Shuffling  and  Palming  were  new 
words  in  the  TtUler*s  day,  who  writes,  "  I  have  done 
my  utmost  for  some  years  past  to  stop  the  progress  of 
Mobb  and  Banter,  but  have  been  plainly  borne  down 
by  numbers,  and  betrayed  by  those  who  promised  to 
assist  me."  Reconnoitre,  and  other  French  terms  of 
war,  are  ridiculed  as  innovations  in  the  Spectator. 
Skate  was  a  new  word  in  Swift's  day.  "  To  skate,  if 
you  know  what  that  means,"  he  writes  to  Stella. 
''  There  is  a  new  word  coined  within  a  few  months," 
says  Fuller,  *'  called/aiuKic^."  Locke  was  accused  of 
affectation  in  using  idea  instead  of  notion.  **  We  have 
been  obliged,"  says  the  World,  **  to  adopt  the  word 
police  from  the  French."  Where  we  read  in  another 
number,  **  I  assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  most  signifif 
cant  word  JLirtaiion^  whidi  dropped  from  the  most 
beautiful  mouth  in  the  world,  and  which  has  since  re- 
ceived the  ametion  of  our  most  accurate  Laureate  in 
one  of  his  comedies."  Ignore  was  once  sucred  to  grand 
joiies.    <*  In  the  tJitsretf  of "  has  been  quoted  in  our 
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time  AS  a  sUog  phnse  just  oomin|f  into  msMiinf • 
Bvrt  lias  woriMd  itself  into  polite  use  within  the 
menorj  of  man.  WrnUde  is  quietly  growing  into  use 
in  its  seoondary  slaog  sense.  Mt{f  we  bays  read  from 
the  pen  of  a  grave  lady,  writing  on  a  grave  subject* 
to  express  her  serious  soom.  Most  of  these  words  are 
received  as  necessities  into  the  language.  Some,  like 
*  humbug,"  are  still  struggling  into  respectability.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  denounced  as 
**the  uncouth  dialect  of  the  Huns,  the  jabber  of 
Hottentots."  Another  writer  puts  it  into  the  mouth 
«f  a  party  of  giggling  girls,  who  pronouDCS  someone— 
whom  he  suspects  to  be  himself— an  odious,  horrible, 
det«$Udde,  tho<Aing  Humbuo.  "^This  last  new*coined 
expression,'*  he  observes,  *  sounds  absurd  and  dis- 
agreeable whenever  it  is  pronounced ;  but  from  the 
mouth  of  a  lady  it  is  shocking,  detestable,  horrible, 
and  odious."  Yet  so  pointedly  does  it  hit  a  bl<  .w  in 
humanity,  so  necessary  has  it  become  lo  the  vitu itera- 
tive element  in  our  nature,  that  neither  mankind  nor 
womankind  can  do  without  it.  The  fastidious  De 
Quincey  is  eloquent  in  its  praise—**  Yet  neither  is  it 
any  safe  ground  of  absolute  excommunication  from 
the  santicitios  of  literature  that  a  phrsse  is  ciitirely 
the  growth  of  the  street.  The  word  kvmbug,  for  in- 
stance, rests  upon  a  rich  and  oomprshensiro  basis ;  it 
cannot  be  rendered  adequately  either  by  German  or 
by  Greek,  the  two  richest  of  human  languages ;  and 
without  this  expressive  word  we  should  all  be  dis- 
armed for  one  great  case,  continually  recurrent,  of 
social  enormity.  A  vast  mass  of  vil  any  tliat  cannot 
otherwise  be  reached  by  legal  penalties,  or  brought 
within  the  rhetoric  of  scorn  would  go  at  Urge  with 
ab.iolute  impunity  were  it  nottiirougfitheRadaman- 
thean  aid  of  this  virtuous  and  inexorable  word. 

Wabrsn-Bulkblbt. 


iXtTplitfi. 

The  Old  Paupkb  Mslikf  Stbtxh. 

(Ko.  1290.) 

[1302]  lam  inclined  t<>  think  your  querist,  J. 
Barnc'tt ,  is  in  error  in  staging  that  there  were  no  work- 
^oii  •0.'-  ]rior  to  the  pr«"«'nt  poor  law  system  of  Union 
W*"1<Im'1i-«*s».  1  liave  hoard  old  people  tell  of  the 
pniv.M  tr  }.*'\uf;  lodged  m  i  f  ^l^^*-  uliere  they  werecared 
for  in  M  ('  f'VPif-eersand  cliurch wardens  of  the  parish 
instead  of  t  he  *poor  law  gutirdians  as  at  present.  The 
system    I  refer  to    is  pretty   clearly    explained   in 


Dickens's  work  on  **  Oliver  Twist,"  but  that  it  differed 
very  materially  from  the  system  there  is  little  doubL 
As  to  what  course  was  pursued  with  the  young  people 
I  may  say  that  when  they  became  of  sufficient   age 
thev  were  apprenticed  to  any  trade  or  calling  which 
would  take  charge  of  them  for  a  sum  of  money   or 
premium,  usually  amounting  to  a  few  pounds.    I  have 
before  me  an  indenture  made  on  the  28th  day  of 
August,  1812  in  which  Samuel  Jowett  and  Thomas 
Tates,  two  of  the  churdi  wardens  of  the  pariah  of 
Stockport,  along  with  James  Warburton  Finney,  over- 
seer for  the  township  of  Stockport-Etctiells  on  the  one 
part,  and  **  Thomas  Wharmby,  being  a  poor  child  of 
the  said  township  of  Stockport-Etchells,  and  now  of 
the  age  of  eight  years,  to  be  au  apprentice  to  the  said 
Thomas  Burgess,  with  him  to  dwell,  and  him  to  serve, 
until  the  said  Thomas  Wharmby  attains  the  age  of  21 
years.*'      Thirteen  years'  apprenticeship  is  certainly  a 
long  enough  term  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  weaving. 
Tho  signatures  to  tliis  indenture  were  Samuel  JowetSy 
Thomas  Yates,  J.  W.  Finnoy,  and  Thomas  Burgess* 
who  makes  his  mark.      The  witnesses  were  William 
Kidd  and  William  Vaughan.    The  sum  given  with  the 
apprentice  in  this  case  was  £8  lOs. 

An  Old  Resident. 

Thx  Diving  Bell. 
(Ko.  1-282.) 

[1308.]  The  inventor  of  the  diving-bell  was  one 
William  Phipps,  and  the  following  notice  of  his  ex- 
ploit with  Lis  diving-bell  occurs  in  an  old  number  of 
the  Meckanies'  Magazine  :-^**  In  1683,  William  Phipps, 
the  son  of  a  bladuaiith,  formed  a  project  for  unload- 
ing a  ricli  Spanish  ship  sunk  on  the  coast  of  His- 
paniola.  Charles  II.  gave  him  a  vessel  with  every- 
thing necessary  for  his  undertaking;  but,  being  un- 
successful, he  returned  in  great  poverty.  Be  then 
endeavoured  to  procure  anotl.er  vessel ;  but,  failing, 
he  got  a  subscription,  to  which  tho  Duke  of  Albemarle 
contributed.  In  1687  Phipps  set  sail  in  a  ship  of  200 
tons,  having  previously  engaged  to  divide  the  profits 
according  to  the  20  shares  of  which  the  subscription 
consisted.  At  first  all  liis  labours  proved  fruitless ; 
but  at  last,  when  he  seemed  almost  to  despair,  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  bring  up  so  much  t  reasure  that 
he  returned  to  England  with  tho  value  of  £200,00(h 
01  this  sum  he  got  about  £20,000,  and  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  £90,000.  Phipps  was  knighted  by  the  king, 
and  since  that  time  diving-bells  have  been  constantly 
employed."  O.    P.,  Clieadle. 
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DUUATIOK  OF  PaBLIAMBNTS. 

tNo.  1291.) 

[13  »L]  In  rtply  to  your  querist,  1  bc;j  to  forward 

you  t  le  following,  taken  soihe  time  ago,  from  n  con. 

tfSnip  rary:— 

A}«euiblcd.  Dissolved.  Dunition. 

George  III.  Yrs.  m.  d. 

1  Sept.  27, 1796   *June29,1802 6    9    2 

2  AM4  31,  1802 Oct.  24, 1800 4    1  24 

8  Do.-.  15,  1802 April  20, 1807 0    4  15 

4  Nov.  27,  1807 Sept.  29, 1812    ....4  10    2 

5  N.i».  24, 1812 June  10, 1818 3    6  16 

0  Au/.  4, 1818  Feb.  29, 1820 1    6  25 

George  IV. 

7  Apiil  23, 1820   Juno  2, 1820  6    1    9 

8  No/.  14.  l&2>\ July  24, 1830 3    8  10 

W  illiam  IV. 

9  Oct.  26,  183) April  22, 1831    .........0    5  28 

10  JuiieU,  I8U Dcc.  3. 1832   .....1    5    0 

11  Jan.  29,  1833 Dec.  30, 1834 1  11     1 

12  Fell.  19,  1835 July  17, 1837 2    5  Id 

Viotoriji. 

13  Nov.  15, 1837 June  28, 1841 ..3    7    8 

14  Au!'.  19, 1841    July  23. 1847 5  11    4 

15  Nov.  18, 1847 July  1, 1832  4    7  12 

16  Nov.  4, 1852 Mirch  21,  1857 4    4  17 

17  Api  il  30, 1857    April  23, 1859 11123 

18Ma\3l,  1859 July  0, 1865   6    1    6 

19Feb  1,1866  Nov.  II,  1868 2    2  10 

20  Dec-.  10, 1868 Jan.  26,  1874 5    2  15 

21  Mai  eh  5,  1874   March  24, 1880 6    0    9 

22  Apr' 1 29, 1880  Present  Parliament. 

*  Parii  iment  first  met  after  the  union  with  Ireland  on 

January  22, 1801. 

In  no  single  instance  since  the  passing  of  the  Sep- 
tennial Act  (George  I.,  cap.  38,  1716)  has  any  Parlia^ 
mont  died  of  old  age. 

The  longest  Parliament  was  in  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  viz.  six  years,  10  months,  and  15  days— June  13, 
1734,  to  April  28, 1741. 

The  longest  Parliament  in  this  century  was  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV.,  viz.,  six  years,  one  month,  and  six 
days—April  23, 1820,  to  June  2^  1876. 

The  i  hortsst  Parliament  was  in  the  reign  of  GeorgB 
III.,  viz.,  only  four  months  and  15  days— December  15, 
1806,  t«  April  29, 1807.  The  House  probably  sat  on 
Christmas  Day,  having  m:t  on  Christmas  Eve  and  sat 
late,  ailjourning  till  Monday,  December  29, 1806. 

The  present  Parliament  is  the  36th  during  the  167 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  1715,  the  average 
duratl/n  being  about  4*6  years. 

The  <  ombined  Liberal  and  Home  Rule  majority  (172) 
over  tl'e  Conservatives  at  the  general  election  (1880) 
was  greater  than  at  the  opening  of  any  Parliament  for 
the  Ust  39  years.  .  ^"i  Stockport. 


Chiltbrn  Hundreds. 
(NO.U0O) 
[1305.]  As  a  member  of  Parliament  cannot  resign 
his  seat,  he  may  acc«pt  a  stewardsliip  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds.  By  this  means  he  may  retire  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  such  a  cise  there  weuld  be  no  duties  to 
perform,  as  he  would  resign  the  s'ewiirdship  the 
following  day.  The  salary  is  a  nomiiiul  one  of  20s per 
annum.  P.  W. 

Didsbury. 

St.  Valentine's  DaV. 

(No.  1260.) 

[1306.]    Of  tliis  saint,  so  much  i^clcbraied  by  young 

persons,  little  is  known,  except  lliat  ho  was  a  priest  of 

Rome,  and  martyred  about  llio  year  270.    It  was  a 

custom  with  the  ancient  Roman  youth  to  draw  the 

nanles  of  girls  in  honour  of  ilieir  goddess  Februata- 

junoon  the  15th  of  February,  in  exchange  for  which 

Certain  Roman  Catholic  pastors  substituted  the  names 

of  saints  in  billets  given  on  the  14th  of  February. 

H.  J.  W. 

Shrovb  Tdbsdat. 
(Na  1270.) 
[1307.]  Shrove  is  a  corruption  of  thd  Saxon  shrive, 
meaning  confession,  because  on  this  day  all  good 
Catholics  were  obliged  to  confess  their  sins.  At 
Hoddesdon,  in  Herefordshire,  the  cUrfew  bell  rings  at 
seven  a.mk  and  eight  p.m.,  between  whi(ih  hours  pan* 
cakes  are  to  be  eaten.  H.  J.  W. 


[1308.]  LiFTiNQ  Day.— >>I  am  told  thdt  the  ciistom  of 
lifting  people  at  Easter  was  observed  in  Stockport 
until  a  few  years  ago.  I  remember  seeing  it  don6 
some  30  years  ago  near  Sheffiald.  iVas  not  the  lift- 
ing on  Good  Friday  for  men,  and  that  on  faster 
Monday  for  women  ?  I  know  thei^e  were  several  days 
between  the  two.  T.  CARRCOBtH. 

[1309.]  Mural  Paintings.— I  read  in  the  Recollec- 
tions of  Old  Musicians  in  the  Advertiser  of  last  week 
an  account  of  some  paintings  at  Eldon  Mount,  Heaton 
Norris,  which  were  said  to  be  the  work  of  Shuttle- 
worth,  the  Stockport  artist.  It  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  know  whether  they  really  are  his  work.  If 
so,  I  trust  the  committee  will  see  that  all  care  possible 
is  taken  of  them.  Is  Uiere  anything  reliable  as  to  the 
artist?  J.  Kenyon. 

[1310.]  Whipping  Posts.— Was  there  ever  a  whip- 
ping post  or  pillory  at  Stockport  ?  An  old  town  like 
Stockport  would  probably  possess  tK>th  early  in  this 
century.  Super  Ihdex. 


Ls 
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LauOUH     IK     COTrON     MfLLS    AVD     TilE    VlUST     SiH    R. 

Pkkl. 
[131  l.J    About   nioe    years   a*o    some   autograph 
letters  were  discovered,  amongst  which  wis  the  fol- 
lowing one  from  the  firat  Sir  H.  Peel:— "Sir,— I  have 
received  your  letter  of  4th  inst.,  conveying  to  me  the 
thanks  of  the  workpeople  in  cotton  ftictories.    Their 
approbation  ia  very  acceptable  to  mo,  and  as  the  Bill 
meets  but  little  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I 
hope  in  a  few  days  your  exertions   will   bo  crowned 
with  success.     I  hope  tlie  misters  will  soon  bo  cjii- 
vinced  that  thougU  their  servants  have  boon   con- 
siderable gainers,  by  working  fewer  hours  per  day  ; 
by  increased  activity  there  will  be  no  less  of  quantity 
of  your  produce,  therefore  their  interests  will   not 
suffer.     I  shall  ever  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  both  adults  and  children  euiployed  in  cotton 
factories,  and  am  your  sincere  friend,  Hobhut  Pkbl. 
Loudon,  May  7th,  1818.      Mr  John  Watson,  12,  Park- 
street,  Pr&ston.''     Thinking  this  early    momorial  of 
the  movement  which  preceded   the  ten  hours'  agita- 
tion will  be  read  with  interest,  especially  by  those 
who  remember  the  long  hours  which  factory  workers 
had  to  endure,  I  have  sent  it  tj  "  Notes  and  Queries." 

AXTIQUAUT. 
lUlLWAY    ENTKUPBISE    WlTHlN    THE    LaST    KlFrY 

Yeabs. 
[1312.]  In  1830  there  were  197  miles  of  nil  way  in 
Europe — of  which  all  but  23  miles  were  in  England — 
and  40  in  the  United  States ;  but  in  1840  the  European 
railway  system  covered  2210  m.les,  and  that  of  the 
United  States  2817.  Ten  years  later  the  proportions 
were  reversed  ;  for,  while  the  United  State^'  r.kilways 
had  increisod  from  2317  to  9020  miles,  the  European 
railways  had  gone  up  to  14,425  miles,  of  which  nearly 
luilf  were  in  England  and  a  fourth  in  Germany. 
Twenty  years  afterwards,  in  1870,  the  European  rail- 
ways were  of  a  total  length  of  (Sofilo  miles;  but  Eng- 
Lind  had  scai'cely  a  fourth  instead  of  a  half ;  Fmnce 
which  in  1850  had  only  1925  miles  out  of  14,425,  hav- 
ing constructed  more  railways  in  the  interval  than 
either  Germany  or  England.  According  to  the  latest 
calculation,  the  total  length  of  railways  all  over  the 
world  is  207,170  miles,  of  which  100,357  miles  are  in 
Europe  and  84,540  in  the  United  States,  the  remainder 
being  in  India,  Canada,  Australia,  Bra/Zil,  Chili,  Egypt, 
the  Dutch  Indies,  Mexico,  Tunis,  and  Japan. 

J.  S,  Ellis,  Miicclesfield. 


The  Offehinu. 
[1313.]  Some  45  yesirs,  viz.,  the  year  1838,  a  private 
undertaking  was  inaugurated,  which  was  nevor  in- 
tcndoJ   to   tr.wel   beyond  the  circle  of  the  aditoir's 
friends,  to  whom  a  copy  was  prt^sented  as  a  literary 
sonveuii:  liy  the  late  Mr  George  Edward  Ilunt,  who  dis- 
ch  irgc  1  the  onerous  duty  of  editor,  printer,  and  pub- 
lisher, when  he  was  head  cashier  at  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  District  Bank,  at  Spring  Gardens,  Mao. 
cJiestor,  the  w.n*k  in   question  was  elaborated.       It 
appears  in  1831,  when  at  Stalybridge  managing  the 
District  B.ink  there,  he  compiled  a  volume  entitled 
**  Selected  Poem-j."    In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  ha 
w.is  assisted  by  a  young  chemist  in  the  town    of 
Asliron.    It  has  been  said  these  two  gentlemen  manu- 
f.ictured  the  press  by  me»ins  of  which  the  work  was 
printed.    Tiie  prefav-e  explains  the  origin  of  the  publi- 
cation  as  bain^'  a  moans  of  amusement  during  the  lon^ 
winter  evenings.      TJie  volume  consists  of  original 
verses  and  prose  noto.'«,but  is  chiefly  made  up  of  selec- 
tions from  lu-al  celebrities  and  contemporary  poets. 
The  lite  William  Vaughan,  E.-q.,  solicitor,  was  one  of 
tlie  contributors.    He  was  very  much  esteemed  in  the 
circle  iu  wnich  he  m  )v'ed,iind  was  wont  by  h  s  flashes 
of  wit  and  hum  >ur  t<)  set  the  table  in  a  roar.      One  of 
his  productions  is  now  revived,  as  a  bit  of  three, 
handed  fencing.    Quoth  Mr  llunt : — 

Wheu  Oud  made  mau,  He  sent  a  helper  lo  blm ; 
And  Bu  fch<)  prured,  t^r  blie  lieiped  lo  undo  him. 

A  lady  rejoined  :— 

Tis  said  that  vo  (Miucd  man  to  grieya ; 

'ihe  joke  i«  somew&kt  stale. 
The  devil  'iwas  who  tompted  Ere, 

Aod  was  aol  h«  a  mole  ? 

To  wliich  our  wit,  Mr  Vaughan,  rejoined : — 

Ihe  deril  it  was  1    Whj,  the  two  are  one, 

Ihe  uxigla  of  evil. 
And  anihora  agree  in  this  alone 

'J  hat  woman  is  the  devil. 

On  the  title-page  is  the  following  verse  :— 

I  eannut  strive  with  daring  flight 

To  reaeh  thd  braTe  PiimassiaQ  height. 

Bat  a^  i'B  to  <t  ooatent  to  stnty 

]a  easy  on  t.mbitioa8  way. 

Pick  up  those  flowers  the  mnses  send, 

ALd  wreath  an  offoiing  to  a  friead. 

Much  more  might  be  written  about  this  pleasing  little 
book.  Its  local  interest  has  induced  me  t©  send  this 
contribution.  jj^  jj^ 

Dreams  That  Camb  Truk. 
[1314.]  A  belief  in  the  truth  of  dream-warning  has 
lingered  even  to  our  own  day.  It  was  yet  more  prevalent 
in  past  centuries.  M.u»uiay  has  ridiculed  Aich bishop 
Laud  for  the  care  with  which  he  recorded  iiis  dreams 
jn  his  diary ;  but  the  prelate  was  no  more  super- 
stitious  in  this  respecl  than  wore  many  of  his  contem- 
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porarios.  The  mediieval  historians  generally  noto 
some  dream  prophecy  before  any  gre^it  event  took 
place.  A  pious  monk  dreamt  of  the  fatal  accident 
that  should  befall  the  Red  King,  Henry  IV.  of  Franco 
vas  oppi*e8sed  by  evil  dreams  the  night  preceding  his 
assassination.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that,  in  the 
present  centuiy,  a  murder  was  disc»vered  from  the 
circumstances  of  one  of  the  parents  of  the  victim 
dreaming  whero  the  body  was  concealed.  Bishop 
Hall  relates  a  curious  story  of  a  cure  effected  by 
means  of  a  dream ;  a  cripple  dreaming  that  he  bathed 
in  a  certain  well  in  Cornwall  and  was  restored  to 
health.  Acting  on  this  vision aiy  prescription  ho  re- 
covered the  use  of  his  limbs.  Tuc  bishop  attributes 
the  dream  to  a  "good  angel."  Trobably,  as  Lord 
Byron  says  of  prophecies,  people  note  the  fulfilment 
of  dreams  and  forget  the  failures — pass  over  the 
ninety-nine  baseless  visions,  but  record  the  hundredth 
that  happens  to  bo  verified.  Authors,  artists,  and 
musicians  have  carried  on  tl^eir  work  in  their  dreams, 
sometimes  with  more  success  than  in  their  waking 
hours.  Tartini,  an  Italian  composer,  dreamt  that  he 
heard  a  fiend  perform  an  elaborate  solo  on  the  vioUn. 
He  attempted  to  reproduce  it  wnen  awake;  but, 
though  his"  Devil'sSonata"  is  ranked  among  his  finest 
fproduction?,  the  composer  declared  that  it  was  so  in- 
erior  to  the  music  of  his  dream,  he  could  have  broken 
his  instrument  with  vexation  at  his  failure  to  pro- 
du'^e  that  beautiful  melody.  Condorcet  aud  Franklin 
worked  out  elaborate  calculations  in  their  sleep,  and 
remembered  them  on  awakening.  Lord  Thurlow  is 
said  to  have  composed  part  of  a  Latin  poem  in  a 
dream ;  and  Sir  J.  Herschell  has  left  a  verse  which 
occurred  to  him  in  similar  circumstpnces.  Geothe 
records  that  his  dreams  often  assisted  him  in  his  com- 
positions. S.  Benstbad,  Didsbury. 

Our  Bronzb  Coixaoe. 
[1315.]  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says  the 
penny  foi-ms  the  basis  of  most  of  our  money  calcula- 
tions; and  in  a  report  just  issued  from  tho  Mint  there 
are  some  curious  facts,  showing  the  number  of  pence 
made  and  in  circulation  The  bronze  coinage  exe- 
cuted at  the  Mint  during  the  last  year,  says  the  report, 
was  not  large,  having  only  amounted  to  £17,400,  but 
it  was  found  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
execution  of  a  portion  of  the  coinage  by  contract. 
Tenders  were,  therefore,  issued  for  the  supply  of  50 
tons  of  pence,  half-pence,  and  farthings  by  a  private 
firm,  and  the  tender  of  Messrs  Ralph  Heaton  and  Sons, 
of  Birmingham,  having  been  arp^n*ed,  a  contract  was 


made  with  that  firm  in  ^^cptembcr  for  a  coinage  in 
the  following  proportions  : — 


Tons. 

Pence 35 

Halfpence  10 

F'artliings   5 


£  s  d 

16,680  0  0 

3733  6  8 

1866  13  4 


50  £21,280  0  0 
Tho  amount  of  bronze  coin  issued  during  tho  yea 
was  £23,405,  bringing  the  total  amount  issuod,  since 
the  first  introduction  of  tho  bronze  coinage  in  1860,  to 
£1,408,013.  The  amount  issued  in  1877  was  £48,800 
in  1873,  £43,715;  in  1874,  62,110;  in  1875,  £70,595; 
and  it  has  decreased  each  year  since  then.  The  issue 
in  1881  consisted  of  £15,405  in  pence,  £5200  m  half- 
pence, and  £2800  in  farthings,  as  against  £19,640  in 
pence,  £0058  in  halfpence,  and  £2772  in  farthings  in 
1 880.  The  demand,  tliercfore,  continues  to  diminish. 
During  a  portion  of  the  year  persons  requiring  pence 
and  halfpence  in  the  London  districts  were  referred, 
as  in  previous  years,  to  brewing  grms  holding  amounts 
in  excess  of  their  own  requirements,  and,  as  in  1880, 
the  autumn  demand  from  the  northern  counties  of 
Kngland  was  met  by  referring  applicants  to  a  Lanca. 
shire  Banking  Company  also  possessing  a  surplus 
stock.  The  issues  of  bronze  coin  to  tlio  Colonies,  and 
n  aid  of  Treasury  chests  abroad,  were  not  large, 
having  amounted  only  to  £1900,  as  against  £5380  in 
1880,  when  £3600  was  consigned  to  the  Cape,  and 
£0850  in  1870,  when  nearly  £9000  was  shipped  to  the 
Australian  colonies  alone.     J.  Heaton,  Altrincham. 


Replies. 


A  Feather  in  the  Cap. 
(No.  1267.) 
[1316]  Among  the  ancient  warriors  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  honour  such  of  their  foUowers  as  distin- 
guished themselves  in  battle,  by  presenting  them 
with  a  feather  to  wear  in  their  caps,  which,  when  not 
in  armour,  was  the  covering  of  theur  heads,  and  no 
one  was  permitted  that  privilege  who  had  not  at  tlie 
least  killed  his  man.  From  this  custom  arose  the 
saying,  when  a  person  had  effected  a  meitorious 
action,  that  it  will  be  a  feather  in  his  cap. 

J.  G.,  Stockport. 
Lawbbnce  Easnshaw. 
fNM.  1139,1810.) 
[1317.]    In  pursuing  my  investigations  relating  lo 
this  Cheshire  worthy,  I  have  come  across  tlie  follow- 
ing scrap,  among  others,  that  will  have  a  special 
interest  for  your  readers.    It  is  a  descnption  "  of  a 
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furious  piece  of  mechanism*  known  as  "  Earnshaw's 
(;eographical  ond  Astronomical  Clock,"  and  was  sold 
by  auction  with  other  articles  of  xirtu  at  Poynton 
Hall,  on  March  2l8t,  1823.     The  clock,  it  is  stated,  "is 
enclosed  in  a  nearly  square  unomamcntal  frame  of 
mahogany ;   and  besides  the  dock  face  showing  the 
hour  and  minutes,  has  two  twelve-inch  globes  at- 
tached to  it.      The  terrestrial  globe  has  two  motions, 
tliurnal   and   annual;    by  the   first  it   performs   a 
rovolution  round  its  axis  in  24  hours,  corresponding 
exactly  witli  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  and  by 
which  the  time  of  the  day  and  night  may  be  seen  for 
any  part  of  the  world— also  where  the  sun  is  riding, 
where  setting,  and  where  vertical ;  the  other  motion 
points  out  the  lengthening  and   shortening  of  the 
days,  and  consoquenUy  the  changes  of  the  seasons  in 
allparts  of  the  worU.     The  celestial  globe  performs 
a  revolution  round  its  axis  in  23  hours,  54  minutes, 
57  seconds,  and  674  thousandths  of  a  second,  making 
960  revolutions,  wliilst  the  other  globe  makes  365,  by 
which  the  rising,  southing,  and  setting  of  all  the  fixed 
stars  are  shown  opposite  to  the  dock  face,  and  over 
the  celestial  globe  there  is  another  face,  or  dial,  with 
three  circles  (besides  the  outer  one)  inscribed  upon  it, 
with  an  equal  number  of  indexes  or  figures,  &c., 
showing    the  Ooldun  Number,  Bpact,  Solar   Cyde, 
Roman  Indiction,  &o.,  but  tiiese  are  so  elaborate  and 
complicated  that  it  would  require  a  very  minute  and 
detailed  description  to  make  them  intelligible  {  and  to 
give  some  faint  idea  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  only 
to  say,  that  one  of  the  indexes  is  fixed  on  the  axis  of 
a  wheel  Uiat  is  19  years  in  performing  its  revolution, 
/.f  ,in  turning  onco  round.**      "  S.  F.  C,"  in  his  com- 
munication (No.  1210)  states  that  Barnshaw    made 
four  of  these  docks  j  one,  as  he  states,  was  sold  to  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  finally  pa-sing  into  the  hands  of  tiie 
Lowther  family    in    Yorkshire;    a    second  went  to 
Poynton  Hall,  but  so  far  I  h  ive  been  unable  to  trace 
into  who.se  handd  it  suls  quently  fell ;  two  remain 
unaccounted  for.    Any  fun  her  information  relating  to 
thii  genius  or  his  works  would  be  welcome  to  many 
X)ther8  besides  Wakuen-Bulkeley. 

Lii-Tixo  AT  Easter. 

(Sn.  l-J  8.) 

[1318.]  Fifty  years  Jigo  tlie  custom  of  CeKbrating 
Easter  was  much  attended  to  in  several  towns  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  pnrticularly  in  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  Bolton,  Manchester,  and  Warrington.  On 
Ertster  Monday,  parties  of  men  surrouiia  such  of  the 
women  as  they  met,  nnd  either  with  or  without  their 
ronsent  lifted  them  thrice  above  tiieir  lieads  into  the 
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air,  wltii  1  »u  I  shouts  at  each  elevation  ;  and  ort  the 
Tuesday  the  same  practice  was  performed  by  the 
women  towards  the  men.  This  was  6cmverted  into  a 
pretence  for  fining,  or  extorting  a  snttll  sum  of  m  niey, 
and  thouofh  regulirly  prohibited  by  the  civil  pr  iver, 
was  ncvortheles')  porslst««l  !n  by  the  lower  dasse^. 
Ftockport.  Q-  C- 


Tmr  Fascctatixo   AiJJOATcf!i.-^An  cye'wiHics^ 
of  the   following  incideut  writer:   **I  was  at  the 
Zoo  one  day,   and  saw  something'  which  is  worthy 
being  mentione<l.     One  of  the   jrnlls  enteretl    ih.i 
pond  ^aere  the  alHjfator  was  bizily  propelling  liim- 
self  about,  and  proceeded  to  enjoy  itself  in  its  native 
element .     But  i  he  eye  of  t he  swily  monster  was  npon 
it,  and   the  mesmeric  influence  of  its  glance    wa>« 
soon  felt.     It  was  impossible  for  tiie  gull  to  resist 
the  baleful  glnro  of  the  sanrinn ;  inch  by  inrh  it 
wa4  attraited  to  the  ar.i^^ator,  p'lwerloas  tn  resist 
the  fa.scin:i,.ion,  uniil  it  came  cloeie  enough  for  the 
reptile  to  open  it  tf  ninnmioth  jaws  and  gulp  down 
the  lucklesH  bird.      After  having  devounnl  its  prey, 
UiO  alligator  s-mk  to  the  bottom  to  di .rest its  meal." 
AxECDirs    OF     PiiixjE    GoBTSCTtAKOFF. — Prlncc 
GortachakolT  c<inM:dcreilhini."«elf  a  lady-killer  of  the 
fii-bt  water,  in  fact.,  au  old  ma.sher,  and  ho  waa  fond 
of  rclatiu  r  anecdotes  which  he  thojight  proved  him 
as  iuvinc  ble  in  lovo  as  in  diplomacy.     But  we  pre- 
sume he  never  toid  the  st  ny  of  his  lo.-ing  a  wi  e  on 
the  very  moment  of  possosshig  her,  one  o   the  love- 
liest and  most  iii  ted  women   of  Itussia  ;  never  re- 
lated how  she  wan  taken  otf  to  sea  by  a  pallaat  an  I 
hin  Isome  princo  ;  how,    by   GortsehakolTa  onl  r?*. 
shots  were  tired  at  the  flying  pair  as  the  bo.it  -went 
out  far  into  the  Baltic;  how   they  were  picked  uji 
by  a  passing  vessel,  were  married,  and  liave^  lived 
de  ightfuUy    happy    ever    afterwards,    having   a 
numerous  family.    It  was  the  romance  of  the  day, 

.iiKAJiiBi  o*'  rnojiisB  IN  Japax. —  Li\e  curious 
li  jtd  Huperstition  iias  on  the  mind  of  the  Jap*ttie'( ) 
is  very  well  illiwtrateil  by  the  proceedings  tii'«oiiby 
a  Japanese  damsol  when  her  lover  proves  faU»  to 
Ills  VOVV8.  When  the  world  is  at  reit,  at  two  in  the 
morning,  the  woman  rises.  She  dons  a  white  robe, 
and  iiigh  sandals  or  clogs.  Her  coif  in  a  metal 
tripod,  in  which  Jire  thnist  three  lighted  cMiulles; 
around  har  ujcik  sh9  l.angs  a  mirror,  wliioli  f.i  Is 
upon  her  bosom ;  in  her  left  h  ind  >'he  ciinut??*  a 
small  straw  lijrurj— the  ofti:^y  of  her  faithless  lover 
— and  in  her  right  she  grasps  a  hammer  and  n.iils, 
with  whioh  she  fastens  the  figure  to  one  of  tli,> 
sacred  trees  that  surround  the  shiino.  Then  slu 
prays  for  the  doith  of  the  traitor,  vowing  that,  it' 
her  petition  be  hoard,  she  will  herself  pull  oui  Iht; 
nails  which  now  otfend  the  god  by  woundin-^  tho 
mystic  tree.  Night  after  night  she  comes  to  th<j 
Hiirine,  and  each  night  she  strikes  iu  two  mor j  nails, 
jw'lioving  that  every  nail  will  shorten  her  lover's 
litV  :  for  tho  god,  to  save  his  tree,  will  surely  .nrike 
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Satuudav,  April  15th,  1883. 


0otcs. 

Expenses  at  Cambridok  in  1771. 
[1319.]  Writing  to  Xotes  and  Queries  (London)  Mr 
J.  P.  Enrwaker  has  the  following  on  the  above  sub- 
ject :—**  The  following  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  in  the 
possession  of  Egerton  1-eigh,  Esq ,  of  the  West  Hall, 
High  Leigh,  Cheshire.  It  relates  to  the  education  of 
)iis  great-grandfather,  Egerton  Leigh,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Peter  Leigh,  rector  of  Lymm,  Cheshire,  and  Mary 
(Doughty)  his  wife,  in  1772,  and  is  addressed  to  Mrs 
Leigh,  then  a  widow,  residing  at  Broadwell,  co- 
Gloucester,  her  ancestral  homo.  Egerton  Leigh  was 
bom  Oct.  25, 1752,  and  took  his  B.A.  degree  at  Sidney 
Sussex  College  in  1775.  On  Sept.  21,  1778,  he  was 
married  at  Rostheme,  Cheshire,  to  Elizabeth,  younger 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Francis  Jodrell,  Esq.,  and 
died  at  High  Leigh,  June  22, 1833.  The  letter  affords 
a  good  example  of  a  term's  expenses  at  Cambridge  one 
h\indred  years  ago.  In  the  bill  all  the  items  aie 
printed,  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  being  filled 
in  in  ink. 

"  Sidney  College,  Cambridgr,  Feb.  17, 1772. 
"Madam,— I  send  your  Son's  Bill  for  the  last 
Quarter  In  order  that  you  may  see  what  expense 
attends  his  first  setting  out  in  college.  I  shall  at  any 
time  bo  ready  to  sepunite  (fie)  the  extraordmary  from 
the  current  expense  if  this  should  be  necessary  on 
account  of  the  fix'd  all«»wance  which  you  tell  me  is  to 
be  paid  him.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  Uiat 
my  good  opinion  of  your  Son  encrpa.s<'a  with  regard  to 
every  circumstance  except  his  idwi  of  the  expense 
proper  for  a  person  in  his  situation.  I  could  have 
wished  that  he  had  not  papered  lii.s  room  or  changrd 
his  second-hand  furniture,and  I  sl.ould  tlunk  it  mi^ht 
be  useful  to  him  if  you  would  be  so  ^wd  as  [to]  give 
a  sanction  to  my  advice  by  reminam^  him  that  he  is 
not  yet  to  consider  hi mseu  as  settled  in  Life  or  at  hi.s 
full  maturity.    I  am.  Madam, 

"  Your  obedient,  humble  Servt, 

"  J.  Hey." 

Leigh's  Bill  for  the  Qr  ending  ni  Xmas  1771 


Bednv.ker  and  Shoeclonncr   ... 

I^iundress         

('ash        ...         ••• 

Barher     ... 

Milliner  k  Linen-draper 

Taylor 

Draper  ... 
(i  lover  ... 
Shoemaker 
Chandler  


» •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 


£    .•*  d 

0  12  0 

0  14  0 

0  10  2 

2    7  H 

4    2  7" 

7    «  «.\ 


1     0    0 

I   10    u 

0  It;   2 


Bookseller         

Joyner    ...        ..•        •••        ••• 

^ipitn  ...  ..a  >>•  ••• 

[lilazier  crossed  outl  Brazier... 
Steward ...        ..•        ••• 
Tuition 


•  •• 

•  •• 


S  H:ond-hand  furniture 
C  irriage  of  Boxes 
Remaining  of  last  Quarter's  acct. 


Sv'holirship  £0  14 
Exhibition      1    2 


l\ 


...  3  10  11 

...  7    4    C 

....  0  14  114 

...  3  12    4 

...  4  15  lOk 

...  2    0    0" 

41     9  0 

...     8  10  0 

...    0  16  9 

...    0  18  11 

51  14    8 
1  17    0 

40  17    8 

Acldre35«ed— Mrs  Leigh,  at  Broadwell,  near  Stow, 
Gluucestershiro. 

Endorsed— Receipts  of  E.  Leigh,  Esqr.,  for  1771  and 
1772,  at  Sydney  Coll.  Cambridge.  Ed. 

Rawdulph  Cbew. 
[1 320.]  In  the  church  at  Warmingham,  situntod  near 
Sandbach,  is  placed  a  tablet  to  tlie  memory  of  Kan- 
dulph  Crew,  one  rector  of  the  parish,  upon  which  tlio 
following  verse  is  inscribed : — 

ri'n-a'e  b^  inn*«,  no  mjuflioe  heiray, 
Ra4|  end  all  jiid^mout  ti.t  th**  la^t  grMt  day ; 
Thit  d  'V  «h  11  •*«-,  «hit  Ool  nlono  otn  tell. 
Who  titi  hm  i«>i  ««■  Mtcd  well  or  i  I. 

Can  anyone   furnish   further    par- 

STL'DF.NT. 

Russian  Pbovbbbs. 

[1321.]  The  wolf  asked  the  goat  to  dinner,  but  ilio 
goat  declined.  A  fox  sleeps,  but  counts  hens  in  his 
dreams.  The  wolf  changes  his  hair  every  year,  but 
remains  a  wolf.  Dog,  why  do  you  bark  ?  To  frighten 
the  wolves  away.  Dog.  why  do  you  keep  your  tail 
between  your  legs?  I  am  afraid  of  the  wolf.  Love, 
fire,  and  a  cough  cannot  be  hid.  Make  friends  with  a 
bear,  but  keep  hold  of  the  axe.  Everything  is  bitter 
to  him  who  has  gall  in  his  mouth.  Bread  and  salt 
humble  a  robber.  A  full  stomach  is  deaf  to  instruc- 
tion. If  you  hunt  two  hares,  you  will  catch  neither. 
You  may  shut  the  door  on  the  devil,  but  he  will  enter 
by  the  window.  Praise  not  the  crop  until  it  is 
stacked.  It  is  not  necessary  to  plough  and  sow  fools 
—they  grow  of  themselves.  Truth  is  not  drowned  in 
water  nor  burned  in  fii*e.  A  fool  may  throw  a  stone 
into  a  p.Mui ;  it  may  toke  seven  sages  to  pull  it  out. 
No  bones  are  brokftn  by  a  mother's  fist.  Whose 
broad  and  whose  «ilt  I  eat  his  praise  I  sing.  Ues 
nnrth  on  rotten  K-jS  lie  who  lies  will  steal. 

Sr  fckport .  Wabrkn-Bulk8L«t. 


Who  was  he? 
ticulars  ? 
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Wheat  PmcES  roa  200  Ykabs. 

[1322.]  Iq  tlio  10  years  between  ICGO  and  s.  d. 

lt>(>9  the  average  price  was 44  10 

1670  and  1679  44  10 

1080  „  1G89  37  9 

11)90  „  1C99  50  0 

1700  „  1709  35  0 

1710  „  1719  43  6 

1720  „  1729  37  3 

1730  „  1739  31  6 

1740  „  1749  31  8 

1750  „  1759  87  6 

1760  „  1709  40  5 

1770  „  1779  44  3 

1780  „  1789  45  9 

1790  „  1799  64  10 
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91 


II 


99 


1800 


«i 


1809 


1810    „    1819 
1820    „    1829 


1830 
1840 


It 


ti 


1839 
1849 


84  5 
91  2 
60  3 
56  4 
56  0 
1850  „  1859  53  5 
From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  up  to  the  year 
1790  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  any  10  years  never 
exceeded  50s  per  quarter,  and  was  generally  much  be- 
low tliat  rate.  The  highest  average  for  any  one  year 
seems  to  have  been  113s  lOd  in  1800,  and  the  lowest 
22s  Id  in  1743.  J.  Beknrtt,  Stockport. 

An  Illustjzious  Juby 
[1323.]  The  following  true  and  singular  copy  of  a 
jury  summoned  at  the  assizes  held  at  Huntingdon 
before  Judge  Doddridge,  ad.  1619,  may  be  found, 
amusing.  It  will  be  seen  that,  pausing  at  the  end  of 
the  Christian  name  instead  of  the  surname,  tlie 
humorous  sheriff  had  selected  a  jury  of  considerable 
rank  and  station : — 

Maximilian King   of  Tosoland. 

Henry  Prince of  Godmanchester. 

George Duke  of  Somersham. 

William    Marquis of  Stuckley. 

Edmund  Earl    of  Hartford. 

Richard    Baron of  Bytliorn. 

Stephen    Pope   of  Newton. 

Stephen    Cardinal of  Kimbolton. 

Humphrey  Bishop    of  Buckden. 

Kobert  Lord   of  Waresley. 

Robert Knight  of  Winwick. 

William     Abbot of  Stukeley. 

Robert Baron of  St.  Neots. 

William Deane of  Old  Weston. 

John  Archdeacon,  .of  Paxton. 


Peter    Esquire  of  Easton. 

Edward    Fryer  of  Ellington. 

Henry  Monk of  Stukeley. 

Georje Gentleman.. .of  Spaldwick. 

George Priest of  Graffliam. 

Richard Deacon  .of  Cjttworth. 

A  native  of  Huntingdon  states  Uiat  descendants  of 
several  of  these  jurors  still  reside  in  the  county, 
bearing  tlie  same  illustrious  names. 

Q.  C,  Stockport. 


Wernbth  Low. 

(No.  1258.) 
[132 1.]  A  description  of  the  scenery  from  tliis  place 
was  given  in  the  Jfatichester  City  Xews  a  few  months 
ago,  and  dealt  in  a  graphic  manner  •n  the  splendid 
view  to  be  had  from  the  Low.  In  this  article  no  men- 
tion, I  think,  was  m^e  of  Liverpool ;  but  in  a  subse- 
quent article  treating  on  the  view  from  Marple  Ridge, 
and  which  I  believe  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Advertiser  at  the  time,  special  reference  is  made  to  the 
f<ict  that  on  a  clear  day  ships  c^n  be  seen  on  the 
Mersey,  and  that  the  peaks  of  the  Welsh  hills  may  be 
seen.  To  anyone  interested  in  the  topography  of  the 
county,  these  articles  ai-e  well  worthy  of  perusaL 

J.  OoDKN,  Stockport. 

Tub  Stockport  Whipping-post. 

(No.  13IP-) 
[1325.]  Inreply  toyourenquirerof  last  week,  Imay  say 
that  I  remember  the  old  whipping-post  when  it  steed 
in  the  Stockport  market-place.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  structure  of  my  earliest  recollections  was  a 
permanent  affair.  This  stood  in  the  open  market, 
opposite  what  is  now  Baker's  spirit  vaults.  There 
was  a  platform  several  feet  high,  and  from  this  sprung 
a  post  with  cross  trees,  in  which  were  holes  for  the 
wrists  to  be  confined  whilst  the  culprit  was  being 
operated  upen.  In  later  years  I  remember  the  whip- 
ping-post being  put  opposite  Messrs  Wild  and  Son's 
boot  shop ;  but  this  was  not  a  permanent  erection,  but 
was  erected  when  any  person  was  ordered  to  be 
whippod.  At  that  time  the  sessions  were  not  held  at 
Knutsf  ord,  but  at  Middlewich,  and  I  well  remember 
people  being  brougi^t  from  Middlewich  after  being 
tried,  and  brought  here  to  be  whipped.  A  man  named 
Hudson,  who  was  a  somewhat  notorious  sheepstealer, 
I  saw  go  through  the  operation  either  twice  or  more 
times.  I  cannot  say  the  exact  year  in  which  tliis  post 
was  done  away  with.  An  Old  Resident. 
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Tub  Muqal  Paintings  at  Eldon  Mount. 

(No  13  9 ) 
[1 326.]  J.  Kenyon's  supposition  that  tlic  paintings  at 
Eldon  Mount,  Heaton  Norria,  are  the  worlcs  of  the 
Stockport  artist  Sliuttloworth  is,  I  think,  fully  borne 
out  by  what  I  remember.  Many  years  ago  there  re- 
sided in  the  house  Eldon  Mount,  now  being  made  into 
a  Reform  Club,  ono  Mrs  Paulden,  mother  to  Miss 
Puulden,  who  long  kept  a  well-known  tavern  at  Fogg 
Brook,  on  the  road  to  Marple.  Mrs  Paulden,  at  the 
time  of  her  residence  at  Eldon  Mount,  let  apartments 
to  several  very  respectable  gentlemen  of  good  position 
in  town.  Three  of  these  I  remember  were  a  Mr  By- 
water,  manager  to  Mr  Thomsis  Parker,  whoso  works 
were  in  King-street  East.  Another  was  Mr  W.  OkcU 
Whitelegg,  and  the  tliird,  Mr  C.  Back,  an  attorney, 
who  died  at  Penzance  not  very  long  ago.  Shuttle- 
worth  was  on  intimate  terms  with  these  gentlemen, 
and  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Eldon  Mount,  and  it  is 
highly  probjkble  these  paintings  on  the  walls  are  his 
works.  In  passing,  I  may  say  that  the  Mr  Thomas 
Parker  for  whom  Mr  Bvwate.'  worked  was  brother  to 
Mr  Parker  of  Heaton  Mersey,  who  took  so  prominent 
a  part  in  educational  work  there.  Mr  Thomas  Parker 
had  three  sons— Thomas,  Robert, and  William.  Thomas 
married  Miss  Hoald,  of  Parr's  Wood ;  Robert,  so  far  as 
I  knew,  was  never  married,  though  an  exceedingly- 
handsome  man.  William,  the  youngest,  left  this  part 
of  the  county,  and  died  recently.  Ssnex. 


[1327.]  The  Hakvests  X)F  the  World.  —  Would 
some  reader  of  "  Notes  and  Quoiies"  favour  us  with 
tlie  time  of  harvest  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ? 
For  my  part,  I  should  almost  imagine  that  it  is  con- 
stantly iu  progress  in  some  quarter  of  the  globe. 

O.  P.,  Cheadle. 


A  FoitifALiTT  Ck>iiPLiED  WiTH.  —  In  Augusta  no 
provision  has  been  made  tliis  winter  for  feeding  and 
lodging  tmmps.  A  vagabond  went  into  a  police- 
station  and  wanted  to  sleep  there.  "We  only  lodge 
prisoners,"  said  the  sergeant  behind  the  desk.  •*  Y«)u 
only  lodge  prisoners,"  repeated  the  vagabond,  medita- 
tively.  "  That's  all,'*  w»is  the  reply  ;  **  you've  got  to 
steal  sometiiing,  or  ussnult  somebod3',  or  something  of 
that  kind."  "I've  got  to  assault  somebody,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,"  again  repeated  the  vagabond, 
thoughtfully.  Then  he  reached  across  the  desk  with 
his  long  arm,  and  knocked  the  sergeant  ofT  his  stool, 
buying,  as  the  officer  got  up  with  his  hand  to  his  eye, 
"  (rive  me  as  good  a  bed  as  you  kin,  sergeant,  Vauae  I 
don't  feel  very  well  to-night. 


Saturday,  April  212nd,  1883. 


A  IIosprTAHLE  Custom. 

[132S.]  A  writer  in  \ote.i  and  Querits  (London)  has 
the  following  to  say  on  a  custom  pertaining  to  We>t 
Cheshire  and  the  border  counties: — "On  Tuesday, 
February  27th,  a  pleasant  custom  was  followed  on  the 
occasion  of  a  new  tenant  Uiking  a  farm  at  Borras, 
near  Wrexham.  It  appears  that  when  a  new  tenant 
enters  into  possession,  the  farmers  in  the  district  give 
a  day's  ploughing  as  a  mark  of  welcome  and  good 
fellowship.  Nineteen  gentlemen  acceded  to  the  custom 
by  sending  twenty-five  teams."  Ed. 

Thk  Aut  of  SwrMMINO. 

[1320  ]     In  my  juvenile  days  this  art  was  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  was  taught  by  so-called 
professors  of  tlie  art.    In  an  old  scrap-book,  the  con- 
tents of  which  wore  printed  over  forty-eight  years 
ago,  I  find  the  following,  which  may  be  acceptable, 
as  public  baths  and  the  art  of  swim*ning  now  engages 
public   attention  : — "  Great   Swimming    Match. — On 
Tuesday  Dr.  Baialo,  of  M  inchostor,  swam  a  distance 
of  18  miles  without  resting  in  any  way  out  of  the 
water,  with  Mr  Vipond,  of  Manchester.    During  their 
progress,  at  different  times,  small  quantities  of  brandy 
and  wine  were  presented  in   bottles,   which    were 
fastened  to  the  end  of  sticks,  and  were  presented  from 
boats,  the  swimmers  being  thus  enabled  to  receive 
refreshments  by  treading  the  water.    When  within 
half  a  mile  of  Runcorn,  Bedale  shot  ahead  of  Vipond, 
who  was  obliged  to  yield  the  palm  of  victory  to  his 
more  robust  competitor,  who  was  taken  in  a  boat. 
Bedale  was  taken  up  opposite  Runcorn  Church  at  10 
minutes  to  12,  having  concluded  this  extraordinar3' 
undertaking  in  three  hours  and  35  minutes.      Tho 
fatigue  of  this  was  so  small,  lie  declared  his  ability  t'» 
swim  12  miles  further."     On  searching,  I  find  thi.s 
match  occurred  on  Tuesday,  July  10th,  1827.     It.  ap- 
pears they  were  to  swim  from  Liverpool  to  a  point 
opposite  Runcorn  Church  in  ono  tide.    I  remember 
when  a  boy  they  came  to  Stockport  and  had  several 
matches,  with  various  success.    B.-dalc  was  a  quack 
doctvjr,  wiio  professed  to  cure  everybody  and  every- 
thing^,   and  he    eirned  considerable  notoriety.    His 
sui^ffry  was  in  Hanover-street,  Shudehill,  Manchester. 
Vipjnd  was  bettor    known    by  the  name  of  "Mat 
Weepin."    He  was  a  prize  fighter  of  no  very  mean 
caUbre.    lie  lived  in  a  house  on  a  detached  area  off 
Chapel-street,  Sal  ford.    Are  there  any  records  of  his 
St'^ckport  feats  ?  Student. 
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Thb  History  cf  a  Chapel. 

[1330.]  Few  sites  have  so  curious  a  liistory  as  that 
of  the  olJ  chapel-of-easo  which  formerly  atood  in 
Conduit-street,  London.  The  land  on  which  Conduit- 
street  was  built  formed,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  a 
meadow  billed  Conduit  Mead.  In  the  next  reign, 
when  people  began  to  build  in  this  part  of  London, 
tliore  was  some  difficulty  in  finding  tenants  for  the 
houses,  because  of  the  distance  of  the  suburb  from  tlie 
p.irish  church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  a  cfaapel-of-ease  was  erected  in  the 
leign  of  William  and  Mary.  The  structure  was  of 
wood,  and  had  previously  done  duty  as  a  travelling 
mHSs-house.  So,  at  least,  says  Pennant.  It  was  built 
"  by  .lames  II.  for  private  mass,  and  was  conveyed  on 
wheels,  attendant  on  its  royal  master's  excursions,  or 
when  he  attended  his  army.  Among  other  places,  it 
Visited  Hounslow  Heath,  where  it  continued  some 
tim3  after  the  Revolution.''  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  building— if  it  may  so  be  termed— became 
ruinou.s  when  Dr.  Tenison,  the  rector  of  St.  Martin*0| 
obtained  permission  from  King  William  to  erect  a 
chapel  of  brick  in  its  place.  The  more  substantial 
edifice  femnined  a  proprietary  chapel  until  1875,  whea, 
tlie  site  having  been  let  on  a  building  lease,  it  was 
converted  into  a  tailor^s  shop. 

8«  AXOK,  tteaton  Norris. 

WOOOBN  SnoKs. 

[1331.]  The  other  evening  I  was  at  a  concert,  and 
henrd  a  song,  **  The  dang  of  the  wooden  shoon,"  full  of 
pathos  and  melody,  which  circumstance  suggested  the 
history  of  "  Wooden  Shoes."  Can  anyone  furnish  it. 
I  And  this  cariotks  item  in  **  Halbert*s  Memoirs,"  p.  22 : 
•'On  this  occasion-^the  rebellion  of  l745-<ineighbourof 
my  grandfather's,"  says  W.R.C.  in  his  account  of  this 
matter,  **  wearing  a  pair  of  clogs,  was  standing  on  the 
roadside  to  see  the  cx>mpany  pas!«,  when  quickly  he 
Wiis  observed  to  have  soni'jthin^  on  his  feet.    Said 

*  Got,  man,  I  must  have  your  brouges,*  which  do* 
mand,  not  without  some  remonstmncd,  was  Complied 
with.      On  looking  at  the  soles,  the  rebel  exclaimed, 

*  Take  them  again  mun,  they  are  made  of  a  piece  of 
a  tree.' "  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  use  of  sandals 
are  of  great  antiquity.  We  have  it  recorded  lnl330,that 
the  manufactures  of  Flanders  were  introduced  hero 
by  Edward  III.,  when  many  emigrants  settled  in  Man- 
chester, Stockport,  Ashton,  and  their  vi<?initie.s,  and 
this  is  the  time  fixed  as  that  of  the  introduction  of 
wooden  shoes.  More  infoimation  on  this  subject  is 
desired.  AxTiavAia. 


SizoEiNO  A  Camel. 

[1382.]  This  is  a  more  difficult  operation  tlian  one 
might  think  at  first  sight.  A  traveller  from  Pekin  to 
Siberia,  across  the  great  desdrt  of  Ctobi,  t«Usus  that 
whenever  a  camel's  feet  have  become  tender  and  sore 
from  long  marches,  tlie  poor  creature  lies  down.  His 
driver  knows  at  once  that  his  feet  Imrt  him,  and  looks 
to  find  out  if  t  te  thick  skin  of  the  feet  is  blistered. 
Whenever  a  blister  is  found,  two  or  three  strong  men, 
usually  Mongols,  keep  watch  of  the  camel  until  it  is 
not  noticing  them.  At  just  the  riglit  moment  they 
make  a  rush  altogether  upon  the  camel,  throw  it  over 
on  its  side, and  mike  it  fait.  Then,  with  a  needle 
made  for  that  use,  they  sew  a  square  piece  of  leatheri 
large  enough  to  cover  the  hurt  place,  over  the  camel's 
foot  the  skin  of  which  is  quite  thick  enougli  to  sew 
through  without  Imrting  Uie  animal.  With  his  new 
shoes  on,  the  anim:il  is  quite  ready  to  get  up  and 
march  on.  Tlie  pieces  of  leather  are  very  carefully 
prepared  for  this  use.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
camel  lies  down  in  the  midst  of  his  long  march  across 
the  wide  desert,  and  dies.  The  natives  take  the 
Uiiokest  part  of  the  skin  to  make  shoes  of.  These  bits 
of  skin  they  take  out  day  after  day,  when  on  the 
march,  and  pull,  until  they  become  so  soft  and  jrield* 
ing  that  a  camel  with  blistered  feet  seems  grateful  to 
have  shoes  made  of  it,  although  he  would  resist  the 
shoeing  to  the  last,  were  he  not  held  so  that  he  could 
not  move.  £.  J.  Jackson,  Withington. 

Old  Paupbb  Rblibf  Sitstbic. 
(Noc  1S93, 18)2.) 
[1333.]  The  poor  of  England,  till  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  subsisted  as  the  poor  of  Ireland  until  1838,  en- 
tirely upon  private  benevolence.  By  Statute  23  BX 
III.,  1349,  it  was  enacted  that  none  should  give  alms 
to  a  beggar  able  to  work.  By  the  common  law,  the 
poor  were  to  bo  sustained  by  **  parsons,  rectors  of  the 
churches,  and  parishioners,  so  that  none  should  die 
for  default  of  sustenance ;"  and  by  15  Rich.  IL  im- 
propriators were  obliged  to  distribute  a  yearly  sum  to 
the  poor ;  but  no  compulsory  law  was  enacted  till  the 
27tli  Henry  VIII.,  1535.  The  origin  of  the  present 
poor  law  is  referred  to  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  1001,  by 
which  overseers  were  appointed  for  parishes.  The 
Poor  Liw  Amendment  Act  was  passed  in  1831 ;  form- 
ing uuio  s,  &c.,  amended  in  1836-8  and  1846-7. 

Wabbek-Bulk  KLsr. 
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The  World's  Habykst  Datbs. 
(No.  1837.) 
[1334.]  The  following  are  the  harvest  dates  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  on  the  authority  of  the  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Bureau  : — 

January — Harvest  is  ended  in  most  districts  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  shipments  have  been  made  of  the  new  crop. 
Chili,  New  Zealand,  Argentine  Republic 

February— Upper  Egypt,  India. 

March — Egypt,  India. 

April— Coast  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Cyprus,  India,  Persia, 
Asia  Minor,  Mexico,  Cuba. 

May — Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Algeria,  Syria,  Texas, 
Florida,  Morocco,  Mid  China,  Japan,  Central  Asia. 

June— California,  Oregon,  Southern  United  States 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Hungary,  Turkey,  Roumelia 
Danube,  South  Russia,  South  of  France,  Danubian 
Principalities,  Greece,  Sicily,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Carolina  (North  and  South),  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Utah, 
Colorado,  Missouri. 

July — Southern,  Eastern,  and  Middle  English 
counties,  Oregon,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  England, 
New  York,  Virginia,  Upper  Canada,  Prance,  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Russia,  Poland. 

August — United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  Bel- 

S'um,  Holland,  Manitoba,  Columbia  (British),  Lower 
inada,  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  Denmark,  Poland. 

September— Scotland,  England — hops  and  roots. 
America- -maize.  Athabasca — ^wheat,  barley,  &c. 
Sweden,  North  Russia,  France — beetroot,  buckwheat. 

October — Scotl^ind,  America — maize  crop.  France, 
Germany — vintage. 

November — Australia  (North),  Peru,  South  Africa. 

December — Australia  (South),  Chili,  Argentine  Re- 
public. Alsx.  Cox,  Edgeley. 


[1335.]  Psws  IN  Chubchbs  and  Chapkls. — Can 
any  readers  of  '*  Notes  and  Queries  **  supply  the  date 
and  origin  of  pews  in  places  of  worship  ? 

Q.G.,  Stockpoi-t. 

[1836.]  The  Cheshibb  Newspaper  Pr^b.— I  should 
be  very  glad  if  some  ooiTespoadent  to  this  column 
oould  supply  a  record  of  the  newspaper  press  of  this 
county.  I  possess  initial  copies  of  many  of  our  local 
papers,  which  I  should  be  pleased  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  one  better  able  than  myself  to  carry  out 
the  task.     The  Editor  haa  my  address. 

Db.  Stntax. 

[1337.]  Curious  Heirship  to  a  Book.  — On  the 
flyleaf  of  a  thick  and  well'-printed  volume,  entitled 
**  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Bennett, 
Warrington,  printed  in  1789,  are  written  the  following 
inscriptions:— *< Subscribers  to  this  book:  James 
Locke ;  John  Ogden,  Cheetham  Hill ;  Joshua  Merrick ; 


Richard  Mainwaring ;  John  Rawlinson  ;  John  Ogden, 
Tetlow  Fold.    July  10  1 789." 

"  We  the  subscribers 

Did  all  of  us  agree 
That  he  who  longest  lived 

Heir  to  this  book  should  be." 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  John  Bennett,  M,A^ 
late  rector  of  Paul  and  Kayingham,  in  the  county  of 
York,  and  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Guilford,  who  died  the  21st  of  June,  1793, 
aged  42  years."    The  Rev.  Mr  Bennett  was  interred  in 
a  tomb  in  Chapol-en-le-Frith  Churchyard,  Derbyshire. 
From  a  short  inscription  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  it 
may  be  inferred  the  fortunate  heir,  the  last  of  the  six 
subscribers,  was  the  denizen  of  Tetlow  Fold.    Is  any- 
thing further  known  as  to  what  became  of  the  t>ook 
and  the  life  of  the  author,  who  died  of  a  dropsy  at 
Milltown,  near  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Derbyshire,  in  the 
42nd  year  of  his  age,  Juno  24th,  1793  ?  Sylvan. 

[1338.J  Palingenesis,  or  Rboenbration.— Having 
recently  l)een  reading  a  work  where  this  subject  is 
only  casually  treated,  1  should  be  glad  if  some  reader 
could  supply  information  on  the  matter,  or  state 
where  such  information  can  be  had. 

Q.C.,  Stockport. 


Hampton  Court  Chapel  wa.s  once  the  scene  of  a 
sia;;ular  epidemic.  One  day  a  youthful  beauty 
fainted,  and  the  handsome  Sir  Horace  Sej'mour  carried 
her  out.  Next  Sunday  another  ^oung  lady  was 
aimilarly  attacked,  and  Sir  Horace,  with  like  gallantry, 
sprang  to  her  relief.  And  thus  the  epidemic  went  on. 
On  successive  Sundays  successive  youthful  betiuties 
fainted,  and  the  handsome  Sir  Horace  carried  them 
out,  till  he  got  tired  of  bearing  such  sweet  burdens. 
An  announcement  was  made  that  in  future  all  swoon- 
ing nymphs  would  be  carried  out  of  the  chapel  by  the 
dustman,  whereupon  the  malady  rapidly  disappeared. 

A  little  boy  five  years  old  was  once  on  a  visit  to  his 
grandmother.  One  day  ho  was  missed,  and  could  not 
be  found.  At  last,  after  hours  of  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  old  lady,  he  was  found  standing  by  the  side  of 
a  rapid  stream.  When  brought  into  his  grand* 
mother's  presence,  she  reprov^  him  for  going  out 
without  a  guide.  She  then  told  him  of  the  dangers  he 
had  escaped,  and  said,  **  I  wonder  fear  did  not  drive 
you  home."  "Fear,  grandmother?  I  never  saw  fear," 
said  the  boy.  This  boy  was  Horatio  Nelson,  the  great 
naval  hero  of  England. 

A  VERT  good-tempered  gentleman,  with  a  very  long 
nose,  was  one  day  walking  down  a  narrow  street,  of 
Southampton ;  two  or  three  very  quizzical  ladies,  with 
very  ill  grace,  pau.oed  in  their  way,  and  looked 
steadfasthr  at  the  gentleman's  nose,  when  he,  good 
humourodly,  placed  his  fing^er  to  its  tip,  and  pressing 
it  to  one  side  said,  laughingly  ''Now,  ladies,  you 
have  room  to  pass?" 
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Saturday,  Aprii,  28th,  1888. 
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Toads  ik  Bocks.  ! 

[1339.]  The  (|uestion  whether  toads  and  frogs  found      ' 
embedded  in  solid  rock  could  possibly  have   lived 
there  from  tlie  date  of  the  creation  of  the  rocks  in 
which  they  are  found  htm  lately  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  North  SUffordshire  Field  Xaturaliste  Club.    Mr 
James  Yates,  of  Newcastle-undor-Lyme,  originated  the 
discussion  in  an  able  paper.  Dr.  Alexander  McAIdowie 
expressed  his  conviction  that  if  the  fragments  of  rock 
in  which  the  toad  is  found  were  carefully  put  to- 
gether again   after  their   fracture,  some   small  old      ' 
fissure  would  be  found  in  every  case  leading  to  the      | 
internal  hole,  through  which  the  toad  in  its  e^irliest 
infancy  had  been  able  to  creep  into  that  hole.    Mr  W. 
H.  Goss,  F.G.8.,  F.M.S.,  has  supported  that  opinion  in 
the  following  words :— "  The  greater  the  scientist,  the 
greater  will  be  his  ciutious  respect  for  popular  tradi- 
tions and  beliefs,  until  he  has  found  opportunity  for 
careful  analysis  and  consequent  verification  or  dis- 
proof.   This  toad-in-the-hole  tradition  is  more  than  a 
tradition,  however, for  in  every  mining  and  quarrying 
district  there  are  people  to  be  found  who  affirm  that 
they  have  been  eye-witnesses  to  the  disontombment 
of  living  frogs  or  toads  from  the  interior  of  solid 
rocks,  which  particular  rocks  the  geologist   knows 
were  sedimunUrily  laid  down  immeasurable  ages  ago 
in  fact,  during  the  process  of  the  finishing  of  the  crea- 
tion of  this  beautiful  world.      The  evidences  of  this 
disentombment  are  so  abundant  that  I  think  we  must 
take  it  as  proven,  without  waiting  until   men   of 
science  become  miners  and  quarriers  that  they  may 
become  eye-witnesses.    Who  has  not  witnessed  in  the 
proper  season  the  Batrachian  exodus  from  the  margin 
of  a  pool,  like  a  miniature  multitude  marching  from 
the  shores  of  a  little  Red  Sea   towards  a  Promised 
Land  ?    By  a  sudden  metamorphosis  from  tadpoles  to 
toads — from  humble  acquatics  with  gills  and  tails  to 
more  exalted  air-breatliors  with  real  lungs— the  pigmy 
host  starts  in  life  afresh,  seeking  nobler  homes  and 
leaving  their  tails   behind    them.      The    multitude 
scatters  and  .«$epRrates  in  every  direction,  appropriat- 
ing dormitories  in  every  hole  and  crevice.     One  little 
fellow  among  them,  more  adventurous  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  please,  climbs  high  among  the  rocks  of  a 
quarry  in  search  of  a  stone  mansion,  and  discovers  the 
very  temple  of  Fame.    He  alone  among  all  his  genera- 
tion is  destined  to  become  great,  inconveniently  great. 


to  become  famous  in  the  world,  and  to  puzzle  the 
brains  of  philosophers  and  set  tliem  at  loggerheads. 
Fortune  leads  him  to  an  inviting  stone  passage  in  tlie 
face  of  the  sandstone  rock,  not  Urge  enough  for  the 
admission  of  a  blue<b.)ttle,  but  he  struggles  into  it  ia 
search  of  a  nice,  damp,  shady,  secure  and  quiet  resi- 
dence.     This  curiosity  and  perseverance  lead  him  oa 
at  length   to  comfortable  and  spicious  apartmeats 
which  ho  finds  m  )st  eligible  an  1  re  v\y  furnishei,  with 
a  well-filled  larder  of  nice  tender  young  slu^^  and 
other  creoping  delicicioi.    Tiiore  he  takas  up  his  com- 
fortable abode,  aating  and  sleeping,  an  1  thoroui^Uly 
enjoying  himself  in  his  now  life;  ani  here  he  bj>irds, 
and  lodges,  and  grows  up,  until  som3  diy  he  feels 
that  he  would  a  wooing-go.    Ho  turns  about  to  do  so, 
and,  oh,  intense  horror !    To  Siy  m  >re  ab  )ut  it  would 
bo  to  bring  oa  the  sonsvtion  of  a  terrible  niorUtmire. 
Let  us  now  imagine  the  nightm  irian  sliock  over  and 
long  past.      Our  friend  is  reilgned,  if  not  c  lutented, 
and  grows  on,  and  if  ho  cannot  go  out  kind  friends 
make  cills,  especLiily  self-immolating  young  slugSL 
Everybody  has  observed  tlie  inquiring  turn  of  mind 
of  a  common  fly.      Active  inquisitiveness  is  half  his 
nature  and  occupation.      He  must  taste  everythinif, 
and  cxivmlne  everything,  and  measui*e  everything,  top, 
bottom,  edges,  and  inside.      He  is  always  at  it  wheo 
he  is  not  either  asleep  or  playing  a  game  at '  tick ' 
with  his  companions  in  the  air.      This  inquiring  turn 
of  mind  carries  him  into  crevices  in  quarries.      He 
glides  OQ  a  bit  and  stops  c«iUtiously  to  exa  nine ;  a 
little  further  on  and  another  pause ;  and  so  on  and  on 
in  Uie  dark,  wondering  where  it  leads  to.    Two  jewels 
of  eyes  are  watching  him,  and  a  long  tooguj  like  a 
watch-spring  is  reidy  to  unrolL      H^hen  the  inquisi- 
tive one  reachei  within  two  inches  of  the  parting 
mouUi  the  prehensile  t<)ngue  darts  fotth,  and  the  fly 
becomes  a  victim  to  his  pursuit  of  knowledge.    Thus 
our  prisoner  is  enabled  to  strike  at  varied  game  and 
fares  well  enough  for  a  few  years,  until  the  quarry- 
mm   inserting  his   lever  or  his  dynamite  into  the 
crevice  of  the  mill-stone  grit  liberates  him    to  the 
glaring  day.      Now  let  u?  consider  for  a    moment 
whether  the  popular  idea  is  capable  of  disproof.      A. 
toad  is  supposed  to  have  been  enclosed   alivr,  but 
hybernating,   in   the  marlor  sandstone  of  the  cosf 
strata  at  the  time  of  their  sedimentary  deposition.  Of 
course  the  materials  of  the  strata   then  must  have 
been  loose  sand  and  mud,  not  cemented  rock,  and 
must  liave  exercised  pressure  after  the  manner  of  a 
fluid,  pressure  all  round,  upward,  downward,   and 
ateral.      These  sediments  went  on  accamulating  one 
above  another  to  a  tliickuess  of  many  hundreds  of 
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feet,  and  tlie  pressure  below  must  have  been  enormous, 
such  as  the  body  of  no  toad  could  possibly  sustain  and 
live.  There  is  no  true  analogy  between  a  grain  of 
wheat  preserving  its  undeveloped  germ  of  life  for 
thousands  of  years  in  the  Egyptian  mummy,  and  a 
developed  animal  preserving  its  life  for  the  same 
period  during  hybernation.  Instead  of  the  mere  dry 
protoplasmic  grain,  the  parallel  to  the  living  animal 
would  be  the  full-grown  plant  preserving  its  green 
foliage  and  its  flowers  in  vital  freshness,  unshod  and 
unrenewed  for  thousands  of  years."'  Perhaps  the 
readers  of  the  AdciHisei'  who  may  Iiappon  in  future 
to  discover  toads  or  frogs  entombed  in  solid  rock  will 
examine  closely  and  see  if  they  can  find  the  supposed 
fissure  leading  to  the  hole.  W.  J.  Habpeb. 

Sandbach,  April  14th,  1883. 


Spic  Span-Nkw. 

(Na  1U09  ) 

[1340.]  ** Spic-and-span,'' or moie  correctly  " spick- 
and-span,''  is  derived  from  tlie  Norman  "  spick, '  a 
spike,  and  the  Icelandic  '*spann,"  a  chip,  so  that 
**  spick-and-span"  means  bright  as  a  spike  just  made, 
or  a  chip  just  split.  A.  B.  M'Dougall. 

BflAN-Ni-nw. 
(No.  961.) 

[1341.]  «*  Bran-new"  is  a  corruption  of  "  Brand- 
new,"  and  therefore  means  either  bright  as  a  fire- 
brand," or  else  clear,  like  the  mark  of  a  fire-brand.'> 
This  latter  meaning  is  probably  tiie  true  one,  and  the 
expression  arose  from  the  use  of  fire-brands  in  stamp- 
ing trade  marks.  A,  B.  M'Dougall. 

TlIK  KlBST  NEWbPAPEH. 

(No.  li.7.) 
[1342.]  The  first  newspaper  published  was  the 
Acta  Diurna,  which  was  isrjuod  at  Rome  in  the  year 
961  B.C.  After  this  there  was  a  long  lapse  of  time 
during  which  no  papers  were  published.  But  in  1536, 
in  Venice,  was  publislied  the  Gazttta,  which  was  sold 
for  one  gazetta  (a  small  coin) ;  hence  its  name.  This 
paper  died  a  natural  death.  In  1631  appeared  the 
Oazette  de  France  (a  paper  now  existing),  edited  by  a 
physician  named  Renaudot.  The  first  published  in 
Jilngland  was  the  PuUic  Intdligencei'f  edited  by  Roger 
L'Estrange,  which  appeared  in  1663 ;  but  this  expired 
in  1667,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  the  Gazette  (which 
afterwards  became  the  London  Gazette)  in  1665.  For 
further  information  on  this  subject  I  refer  readers  to 
the  article  **  Newspapers"  in  Haydn's  **  Dictionary  of 
Dates."  A.  B.  M'Dougall. 


CUESHIBE  NeWSPAPEBS. 
(So,  1386.) 
[1343.]    In  reply  to  your  querist,  I  may  say  that 
our  county  cnn  lay  claim  to  possessing  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  press  in  this   country,   the   Chester 
Courant  ranking  as  fourteenth  in  the  order  of  com- 
mencement of  the  provincial  press,  having  been  es- 
t'lblislied  since  1730.      Between  that  and  the  Stockport 
Echo  (the  latest  addition  to  the  press  of  this  county) 
come  31  newspapers   which    are  now  in  existence. 
How    many   there    are    Uiat    have     been     started 
and  that  liave  since  sunk   into  oblivion,   it  would 
be  difficult   to   ascertain.    The   following  is   a   list 
of  the  newspapers  of  this  county  as  they  now  stand 
with  the  year   in    which  they   were    established : — 

Alderley  and  Wilmslow  Advertiser 1874 

Aitrincham  and  Bowdon  Advertiser  1880 

Altrincham  and  Bowdon  Guardian 1862 

Birkenhead  and  Cheshire  Advertiser 1857 

Birkenhead  News 1876 

Cheshire  County  News  and  Stockport  Cluonicle  1855 

Ciieshire  Observer   1851 

Cliester  Chronicle 1773 

Chester  Couraut  1730 

Chester  Evening  Guardian    1832 

Chester  Guaidian  and  Record 1857 

Congleton  and  Macclesfield  Mercury 1855 

Crewe  and  Nantwich  Chronicle   1874 

Crewe  Guardian  1863 

Hyde  and  Denton  Chronicle 1873 

Knutsford  Advertiser 1877 

Micdesfield  Advertiser  1868 

Macclesfield  Chronicle   1877 

Mficflcsfield  Courier  and  Herald 1809 

Nantwich  Guardian 1863 

North  Cheslilre  Herald  1863 

Northwich  and  Knutsford  Guardian 1860 

Runcorn  Examiner 1879 

Runcorn  Guardian 1862 

Sale,  dtretford,  and  Withington  Advertiser 1883 

^ale  and  StreUord  Guardian    1879 

SauJbacU  and  Middle  wich  Advertiser  1876 

Sandbach  Guardian    1882 

Stockport  Advertiser 1822 

Stockport  Echo    1883 

Stockport  Free  Press  and  Herald 1880 

Wiimslow,  Alderley,  and  Cheadle  Chronicle  1881 

Winsford  and  Middle wich  Guardian 1877 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  literary  aud  satirical 

journals,  guides,  etc.,  published  at  longer  intervals. 

Typo,  Stockport. 
FoLK-LoBB  OF  Salt. 

(No8. 1111,1184) 
[1344.]    The  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer  has  the   fol- 
lowing in  his  "  Domestic  Folk- Lore"  on  the  above  sub- 
ject :— "There  is  still  a  widespread  custom  of  placing 
a  plate  of  salt  upon  the  breast  of  a  corpse  as  soon  as  it. 
ia  laid  out,  the  reason  being,  no  doubt,  to  preventth  e 
body  swelling,  although  there  is  a  belief  that  it  acts 
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B8  a  charm  agminst  aoy  attempt  oa  the  part  of  eril 
•piriu  to   disturb  the  body."      renoant  tells  as  that 
formerly  in  Scotland  "the  corpse,  being  stretdied  on 
a  board  and  covered  with  a  coarse  linen  wrapper,  the 
friends  laid  on  the  breast  of  Uie  deceased  a  wooden 
platter,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  salt  and  earth, 
separate  and  unmixed — the  earth  as  an  emblem  of  the 
corruptible  body,  the  salt  as  an  emblem  of  the  immor- 
tal spirit."    Mr  Napier,  in  hU  •*  Folk-Lore  of  the  West 
of  Scotland,"  poinU  out  that  we  may  find  another  ex- 
planation of  the  plate  ot  salt  on  the  breast  in  the  '*  sin- 
•atera" — persons  who  in  days  gone  by,  when  a  person 
died,  were  requested  to  come  and  eat  the  sins  of  the 
deceased.    On  their  arrival,  their  first  act  was  to  place 
a  plate  of  salt  and  one  of  bread  on  the  breast  of  the 
corpse,  repeating  a  series  of  Incantations,  after  which 
they  devoured  tlie  contents  of  the  plates.      By  this 
ceremony  the  deceased  person  was  supposed  to  be  re- 
Veved  of  such   sins  as  would  liave  kept  his  spirit 
hovering  about  his  relatives  to  their  discomfort  and 
•anoyance.    A  popular  superstition  is  the  ill-luck  sup- 
posed to  attach  to  salt-spilling,  one  notion  being  that 
to  upset  the  salt-cellar  while  in  the  act  of  handing  it 
to  anyone  is  a  sign  of  an  intending  quarrel  between 
the  parties.      It  is  also   said  to  indicate  sorrow  or 
trouble  to  the  person  spilling  it;  and  to  counteract 
the  evil  consequences  of  this  unlucky  act,  one  should 
fling  some  salt  over  the  sheulder.      Gay  speaks  of  this 
popular  fancy  in  the  fable  of  the  **  Farmer's  wife  and 
the  raven" : — 

1  h«  I  lit  was  spUt,  to  me  H  fe'l. 
Then,  to  etintiibaie  lo  my  loa4. 
U7  knife  and  fork  wer  lai  t  eeroie. 

Indeed,  constantallusions  to  tliis  widespread  supersti- 
tion are  found  both  in  our  old  and  modem  writers. 
Some  people  dislike  even  so  much  as  to  put  salt  on 
another  person's  plate,  considering  that  this  act  is 
equivalent  to  wishing  one's  neighbours  misfortune; 
hence  there  is  a  well-known  couplet — 

He*p  ne  to  nltf 
Help  me  to  i>orrow. 

Again,  as  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  change 
which  has  passed  over  our  domestic  manner,  we  may 
quote  the  phrase,  ♦«  To  sit  ab»»ve  the  SAlt"— that  is,  in  a 
I  lace  of  honour,  whereby  a  marked  and  invidious  dis- 
tinction was  formeriy  maintained  among  those  at  the 
same  table,  a  large  saltcellar  was  usually  placed  about 
the  middle  of  a  long  table,  the  places  above  which 
were  assigned  to  guests  of  distinction,  those  below  to 
inferiors  and  poor  relatives.  It  argues  little  for  the 
delicacy  of  our  ancestors  that  they  should  have  per- 
mitted such  ill-natured  distinctions  at  their  board. 


often,  as  it  has  been  said,  placing  their  guesU  below  tlM 

salt  for  no  better  purpose  than  that  of  mortifying  them. 

Hence,  Ben  Jonson,  speaking  of  tlie  characteristics  of 

an  insolent  coxcomb,  says :— **  His  fashion  is  not  to  take 

knowledge  of  him  that  is  beneath  him  in  clothes.    He 

mever  drinks  below  the  salt." 

Waabbn-Buuulbt. 

Galb  Osbbn  Fool. 

(No.  129a.) 

[1315.]  This  pool  was  presented  to  the  public  by 
Lady  Bulkeley,  of  Poynton,  who  conveyed  it  in  a  deed 
of  gift  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gale  Green,  and  the  deed 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Surveyors,  and  I 
have  seen  it  there  many  times.  The  pool,  which  is  now 
converted  into  gardens,  was  disposed  of  for  a  nominal 
sum ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  public  have 
not  still  a  legal  claim  over  it — ^at  least,  until  the  lapse 
of  21  years — as  there  can  be  no  title  given  to  it  owing 
to  its  having  been  a  public  gift. 

An  Old  Sduvbyob. 

(^fo.ll78) 
[1346.]  A^rism'^isthecornformedon  tlieoatstalk.  If 
well  rismed,  or  tlie  crop  showed  signs  of  yie'ding  well, 
a  south  Cheshire  farmer  would  say  tlie  oats  are  rismed 
aad  cannot  fail  to  }  ield  well ;  and  again,  if  a  horse  or 
cow  was  unwell  a  farmer  would  say  give  the  animal 
a  few  oat  risms ;  anp  men  or  women  who  had  lived  in 
farm  service  when  young,  and  after  wards  had  families 
and  their  children  asked  for  bread  and  butter  would 
frequently  say  we  haven't  a  rism  of  bread  in  the  house 
till  we  have  baked ;  and  again,  if  children  asked  far 
bread  at  bed-time  parents  would  say  not  a  rism* 
**  Bran-new"  was  ofton  used  in  same  part,  farm  lads 
would  say  to  one  of  their  own  class  '*  What,  thau*s  got 
a  bran-new  suit  of  clothes  on,"  or  of tener,  **  A  braa* 
yew  shoot  o*  dooas  on ; "  and  **  spec-and-span-new" 
is   used  in  similar  instances,   but    by  our  cousins 

from  the  Emerald   Isle   in   first   place,   afterwards 
country  lads  and  lasses  used  the  words  at  times. 

W.  G.,  Wilmslow. 


(S^uertCjS. 

[1347.]  Pawnbrokkus'  akd  Badbkbs'  Sioivs. — 
Why  has  a  pawnbtoker  three  brass  balls  over  his 
door,  and  why  has  a  barber  a  pole,  as  a  signification  of 
their  respective  businesses?  Also,  how  long  has  the 
custom  prevailed?       J.  T.  Widdowson,  Didsbury. 

[1348.]    Thb  Black  Assizb.— Can    any   reader   of 

'<  Notes  and  Queries"  explain  the  meaning  of  this 

term,  when,  and  where  it  was  held? 

Q.C.,  Stockport. 
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[1349.]  1^.  Mary*s  Chubch,  Sandbach.— Ganany- 
gfive  any  informatioD  about  St.  Mary's  Ghurdi, 
Sandbach,  before  the  years  1214-15?  When  was  the 
«harch  first  built,  etc.  ? 

W.  J.  Harpeb,  Sandbach. 


A  Doo  MzBBB. — ^Dandie  was  rery  intelligent,  and 
frequenUr  receiyed  money  to  buy  his  ovrn  breaJ 
from  the  baker's.  Bat  Dandie  xeoelTed  more  moaey 
tlian  his  nexls  called  for,  and  so  he  took  to  hoard- 
ing it.  This  his  master  cUscoyered  in  consequence 
of  the  dosT  appearing  one  day  with  a  breakt'ast-i-oll 
when  it  was  known  that  no  one  had  given  him  a!iy 
money.  Stupioion  aroused,  search  was  mide  in  the 
room  where  the  dog  slept.  Dandie  appeared  qnite 
uuooiioerued  until  his  bod  was  approached,  when 
he  seized  the  servant  by  her  gown  and  tried  to  drag 
her  away,  and  became  so  violent  that  his.  ma  tec 
hsid  to  hold  him.  Seven  pence  halfpenny  was  found 
hidden  in  the  bed.  Dandie  did  not  forego  his 
tfuviii'^  |trot>eiiHitioa  ev«)n  after  this ;  but  he  exliibited 
a  gi'>--  it  dislike  afterward  for  the  servant  who  liad 
disvioverod  hid  hoard,  and  in  future  was  careful  to 
s.ltict  n  diil'erent  place  of  concealment. 

IjONO  Nails. — ^Tho  Ghinei3  have  many  peculiar 
fashions  and  fancies  which  are  remarkable ;  and 
one  of  the  most  curious  is  the  indu3^ry  with  whicn 
tlipy  cultivate  thoir  tingor-nails.  Thoy  esteem  it  a 
good  proof  of  n  mau*a  being  a  gentleman,  or  at 
jvasD  one  who  is  not  obliged  to  have  roujurse  to 
minuai  labour  to  procure  his  subsiatenoo,  if  he  have 
long  uaiU.  TJiey  sometunes  allow  thom  to  acquire 
the  extraordinary  length  of  eight  or  nine  inches. 
In  order  to  pre.^rvo  thom  from  oxtemal  injury, 
each  of  the  claws  is  enclosed  in  a  joint  of  hollow 
bamboo,  so  th  it  the  hand  which  is  graced  with  these 
strange  ornaments  is  rendered  ne:u*ly  uielcsis.  The 
Chinese  lailies  are  particularly  a  tentive  to  the 
prevrvation  of  their  nails,  which  ard  sometimes  an 
iucli  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long  on  all  the  fingers. 
Th  jir  tiX^uro  re-tonibles  a  dry  .squill  very  much,  and 
jis  they  incroa.se  in  length,  ihey  curl  up  at  the  edges. 

A  LtJCKV  i'uouour. — Tlia  other  day  some  Wis- 
o  'iisin  [M  iple  were  astonished  to  see  their  dog  come 
into  the  houHd  with  a  piece  of  paper  tied  to  his  tail. 
Tnjy  paid  no  furth?r  a^:e.it:onto  it,  except  to  laugh 
at  h.M  oniiuai  appearance,  until  he  bt'gan  going 
nroun  I  t«i  ditferent  members  of  the  family,  always 
tiiil  lirst,  and  sticking  it  at  them.  This  ludicrous 
a:;rion  at  las:  made  the  n  see  that  thero  was  writing 
on  tho  p  ipor,  whiuh  proved  to  be  as  follows :  **  My 
le^4  arc  broke.  l*lea-«e  help  me.'*  T.iey  careful.y 
exiiniinud  his  Ijgs,  but  fouud  them  all  rig'it,  when 
H  M nobody  ro'O^nisod  the  writing  of  a  woman  who 
lived  half  a  mile  away.  Thoy  went  to  hor  honsj 
an  I  fo.ind  her  helpless  fro.n  a  fall  which  broke  hor 
loiTh.  S!»e  could  not  sjr,  nor  attract  anyVxly's 
utrontion,  and  she  might  have  starved  or  fro/en  to 
do  ith,  but  luckily  the  dog  came  in,  and  crawling  to 
u  taoie  sho  managed  to  write  the  note  and  fasten  it 
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BrsTHPLACB  OP  Db.  Obmbrod. 
[1350.]  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  no  particular 
enquiry  has  been  made  concerning  tiie  birthplace  of 
our  far-famed  liistorian  Dr.  Ormerod.      I  have  been 
led  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  George  Ormerod» 
Esq.,  D.C.L.,  auUior  of  the  History  of  Cheshire,  was 
bem  in  Manchester.      It  has  been  stated  about  seven 
years  ago  that  this  Is  a  fact,  and  that  he  was  bom  in 
High-street,  Manchester,  at  the  corner  of  Cannon- 
street.  ,  Antiquabt. 
LANCAffTBB  Folk  Lobb. 
[1351.]  A  bit  of  folk  lore  has  come  into  my  posaesrion 
as  regards  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  county  town 
which  gives  the  shire  in  which  part  of  the  borough  of 
gtockport  is  situated,  and  there  is  something  facetloiM 
about 4 1  which,  at  aU  events,  ought  to  be  rescued  from 
oblivion.    Unlike  "  Camden,"  instead  of  reluctance  to 
hunt  up  ancient  lore,  prompted  by  all  the  impartlaUty 
of  native  attachment,  I  rush  forward.      Those  whm 
have  trod  the  sUppery  pathway  of  the  etymology  will 
be  aware  of  the  numeroas  difficulUes  which  attend 
finding  out  the  ordinary  derivation  of  the  names  of 
places.     All   those   who  are   acquamted   with   th* 
history  of  Lancashire  wUl  be  acquainted  with  the 
ordinary  derivation  of  the  name  of  our  chief  county 
town.      It  was  the  Cacr  Werid,  or  Geen  City  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,  the  aboriginals  being  a  Celtic  tribe  of 
Idolaters,  who  existed  by  the  produce  of  the  chas^ 
and  clothed  themselves  with  the  skins  of  the  animals 
they  had  slain,  as  they  became  possessors  of  the  sofl. 
According  to  Ptolemy,  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Began- 
tic,  or  dweUers  in  the  country  of  the  waters,  by  the 
Remans,  for  Julius  Ctfisar  had  planted  the  sUndard  of 
civilisation  B.C.  56.    It  was  denominated  Aluna,  Lon» 
Looe,  Loyne,  or  Lune,  and  the  iortifled  camp  on  the 
Lune.      Numerous  relics   of   antiquity   have   been 
unearthed,  which  prove  Roman  occupation.     Tliat  it 
was  a  station  of  the  first  order  is  generaUy  aUowed, 
and  the  termination  caster,  given  by  the  Saxons  to 
towns  wherethe  Romans  hadfixedtheirstations,  serves 
to  confirm  the  fact.      There  is  a  very  pretty  legend 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  St. Christopher,  the  Christ 
bearer.    But  I  am  anxious  to  get  to  the  curious  piece 
of   local   folk    lore,  which  is   connected   with   the 
etymology  of  the  words  given  above,  which  seems  to 
have  csttiped  the  notice  of  all   our   modem   local 
CjUectors.      H.  T.  C,  writing  on  this  subject  in  18T«, 
says,  •*  UntU  very  recenUy,  we  had  in  our  fenuly  whafe 
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is  now  a  ran  avis,  a  nurse  who  could  boast  a  tliirty 
years'  service  with  us,  and  who  was  full  of  quaint 
tales  and  traditions  relating  to  her  natjve  town  of  Lan- 
caster. One  of  these  tales  was  that  when  she  was  a 
girl  she  had  often  hoard  that  Lancaster  obtained  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  long  long  ago,  no  one  knows 
but  it  was  before  any  bridges  wore  built  over  the 
Lune,  even  before  that  very  old  bridge,  the  ruins  of 
which  stood  at  Uio  end  of  the  quay,  and  defied  both 
time  and  gunpowder,  there  was  a  ford  where  the  old 
bridge  stood,  and  a  terH^le  chap  coed  Lang  Kester 
(long  Christopher)  used  to  carry  folk  over  on  his  back. 
He  became  such  a  celebrity  that  in  time  tlie  town  was 
named  after  him  Lang  Kester,  of  which  Lancaster  is 
the  corrupt  spelling.  This  must  go  for  as  much  as  it 
is  worth.  I  may  have  a  few  more  remarks  to  offer  on 
this  subject  ere  long.  E.  H. 

RkCOUDS  FBOM  CnAPEL-Ey-LE-FniTH. 

[1352.]  I  have  already  turnisbcd  an  account  of  the 
burial  of  the  Rev.  John  Bennett,  at  Chapel-en- le-Frith. 
Another  local  worthy,  in  tlie  persen  of  William  Bag- 
shaw,  an  eminent  Non-conformist  divine,  who 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Peak,  he 
resided  at  Ford,  in  that  parisli,  and  published  a  work 
entitled  **  I>e  Spiritualibus  Pecoi,"  being  notices  con- 
cerning tlie  work  of  God,  and  some  of  those  who  have 
been  workers  together  with  God  in  the  hundred  of 
the  High  Peak,  1702.  The  Rev.  John  Ashe,  a  dissenting 
minister  of  some  note,  the  nephew  of  William 
Bagshaw,and  bam  at  M'Ucalf  in  that  parish,  published 
an  account  of  his  uncle  with  his  funeral  sermon,  1704. 
The  life  and  character  of  John  Ashe  was  also  published 
by  the  Rev.  James  Clegg,  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chapel,  in  1736.  On  the  extinction  of  the  elder 
branch,  the  descendants  of  William  Bagshaw,  above- 
mentioned,  became  the  representatives  of  the  Bag- 
shaw's  of  Abney.  Student. 

Oil  and  Gas  Wells. 
[1353.]  Oil  is  found  at  depths  varying  from  800  to 
1500  feet.  Some  wells  start  with  a  production  of  a 
few  barrels  per  day,  and  continue  thus  for  years. 
Others,  known  as  "  gushers,*'  start  with  a  spurt,  1000 
or  2000  barrels,  and  flow  only  during  the  first  day. 
After  flowing  ceases,  pumping  is  begun.  One  well 
yields  largely  for  a  time,  and  then  stops  altogether ; 
another,  though  it  may  have  been  a  gusher  at  first, 
becomes  a  valuable  producer,  and  holds  out  for  years. 
Some  of  the  oldest  wells  are  still  producing.  Gas  is 
struck  quite  as  often  as  oil,  and  the  volume  jrielded  is 
enormous.  There  was  a  well  at  St.  Joe,  Butler  county, 
«  few  yean  ago,  which  was  a  wonder  even  to  oilmen. 


When  the  gas  began  issuing  from  the  earth  it  made 
such  a  ripping  and  tearing  among  things  in  itsi 
vicinity  that  people  were  glad  to  get  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance. Dirt  and  mui,  sticks  ani  stones,  were  thrown 
high  into  tlie  air.  After  its  first  angry  symptoms  had 
subsided,  the  gas  was  lighted,  and  it  furnished  heat 
and  illumination  for  all  the  country  round.  The  saow 
melted  away  from  several  acres  of  ground,  and  calves 
and  sheep  fattened  on  the  grass  which  sprang  up  ; 
crickets  and  grasshoppers  and  little  birds  lingered 
lovingly  around  that  well,  singing  its  praises  all  the 
winter  long.  1  remember  reading  about  it  at  the 
time  and  tliinking  the  whole  story  a  lie ;  but  it  wasnX. 
It  is  fine  to  see  the  oil  wells  at  night.  All  around  are 
the  blazing  jets  of  gas,  some  big  and  some  little.  Five 
miles  from  the  wells  you  can  still  see  the  lurid  illu- 
mination of  Uie  gas  reflected  upon  the  clouds.  Pipes 
carrying  oil  run  from  the  wells  through  the  country 
in  all  directions.  They  extend  to  Pittsburgh,  to 
Cleveland,  and  to  New  York.  At  the  pump  stations 
are  engines  which  send  the  fluid  through  the  land. 
Huge  iron  tanks  will  be  noticed  at  intervals  all  through 
the  oil  country.  These  tanks  generally  have  a  capacity 
of  about  20,000  barrels  each.  The  oil  is  stored  in  them 
until  it  \s  required  for  shipment.  One  of  the  tanks, 
situated  opposite  Parker,  was  struck  by  lightning  in 
1879,  and  the  contents  took  fire.  The  flames  wore 
communicated  to  two  other  tanks  near  by,  the  vil 
boiled  up  and  ovei'flowed,  and  the  burning  liquid 
rushed  down  the  bank  into  the  Allcghanf  River.  The 
petroleum  continued  to  burn  for  nearly  two  days,  and 
during  this  time  the  entire  surface  of  the  river,  for 
over  half  a  mile  of  its  course,  was  a  sheet  of  flames,, 
affording  one  of  the  grandest  sights  ever  witnessed. 

J.  Bent,  Cheadle. 


]^epUes. 


Tub  Black  Assi/k. 
(No.  1348.) 
[1354.]  The  Black  Assize  is  the  name  given  to  an 
assize  held  in  the  old  Town  Hall  of  Oxford  in  1577  on 
account  of  an  extraordinary  and  fatal  pestilence  which 
broke  out  during  the  proceedings.  It  is  said  that 
judgment  had  been  just  passed  upon  one  Jencks,  a 
bookbinder,  for  sedition,  who  was  sentenced  to  lose 
his  ears,  when  there  arose  such  an  infectious  damp, 
or  breath,  among  the  people,  that  many  were  then 
smothered,  and  others  so  deeply  infected  that  they 
lived  not  many  hours  after.  About  000  sickened  in 
one  night,  and  from  the  6th  of  July  to  the  12th  August 
510  persons  were  said  to  have  died.    In  Oxford  and 
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the  neighbouring  villages  it  was  pepularly  regarded 
-as  a  divine  judgment  on  the  cruelty  of  the  sent4>nce  ; 
but  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  filthy  condition  of 
the  neighbouring  gaol,  where  the  prisoners  had  been 
kept.  A  similar  pestilence  is  said  to  have  broken  out 
at  Cambridge  during  an  assi/e  hold  there  in  Lent,  1521. 

Thk  FinsT  Newspapkb. 

(N(M.  1>fi7.  1842.) 
[1355.]    Unt  il  within  the  last  50  years  it  was  always 
popularly  understood  and   believed   that   the   first 
English  newspaper  published  was  the  English  Jfevcvrict 
bearing  date  1583,  and  until  the  fraud  was  exposed. 
Queen  Elizabeth  received  the  credit  for  having  put 
the  printing  press  in  operation  to  supply  her  subjects 
with  authentic  details  of  the  progress  of  tlie  expedi- 
tion again  t  Spain.     There  are  three  copies  of  these 
newspapers  in  the  British  Museum.     The  earliest  of 
the  three  papers,  dated  July  23,  1588,  contains  the 
account  of  the  <«ailing  of  the  English  fleet  to  meet  the 
Armada.  The  .se.^ond  was  dated  July  26,  and  the  third, 
dated  November  24,   contains   an    account   of   the 
thanksgiving  by  the  Queen  at  St.  PauVs.    For  a  long 
period  no  one  doubted  as  to  the  genuineness  of   the 
publications,  and  it  was  granted  that  England  had  the 
first  printed  newspaper  in  Europe.    About  40  years 
ago  the  librarians  of  the  Britisli  Museum  subjected 
them  to  a  careful  examination,  and  became  satisfied 
that  they  were  forgeries  and  were  not  really  of  much 
earlier  date  tlian  the  present  century.  The  exact  date 
of  the  first  English  newspaper  cannot  be  told,  but 
what  answered  for  newspapers  had  become  popular 
when  Burton  wrote  his  **  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  " 
(1020-1),  for  therein  we  find  him  complaining  that 
**  if  any  read  now-a  day  it  is  a  play-book  or  a  pam- 
phlet of  newes."    In  1621  appeared  llie   Courant,  or 
Weelcly  Xcwvifrom  Foreu/u  Partly  and   a  year  after- 
wards 77t«  Ctrtnin  Xefes  of  the  Present  JVeek  was  issued. 
The  PitUic  Intdligrncer  was  first  issued  on  the  31st 
August,  16G3,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  regular 
newspaper.      The    London    Gazette— first   called    the 
Oxford  Gazette  from  its  being  printed  at  Oxford  dur- 
ing  a   session   of  Parliament  held  in    that   city    on 
account  of  the  plague — was  begun  on  the  7th  Novem- 
ber, 18G6,  and  luis  the   honour  of  being  our  oldest 
existing  journal.    The  first  paper  printed  in  Scotland 
was  in  1($>3,  and  was  a  reprint  of  a  London  journal, 
while  the  first  Irish  journal  was  the  Dublin  yews-letter 
begun  in  1688.    The  earliest  American  newspaper  was 
the  Boston  Xeia  litter  printed  in  1704.    The  first  daily 
paper  was  issued  in  London  in  1702,  and  called  the 
Da'dtj  CovratU.   Tlie  oldest  existing  paper  in  Europe  is 


said  to  be  the  Haarlem  Courant.  which  made  its  first 
appearance  on  the  8th  of  January,  1656,  and  which,  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1856,  celebrated  its  bi-centenary. 
But  this  question  of  age  of  newspapers  is  one  with 
regard  to  which  European  vanity  must  give  way  when 
that  source  of  so  many  other  institutions— China — is 
turned  to.  In  Pekin  is  a  paper  called  the  King-Paup 
er  Capital  Sheet,  which  is  nearly  a  thousand  years  old ! 
It  was  founded  in  911.  For  four  centuries  this  sheet 
came  out  at  irregular  intervals,  but  from  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  up  to  a  recent  date,  it  ap- 
peared once  a  week.  It  is  the  one  thing  in  China 
which  has  not  stood  still.  The  King-Pati  is  now  a 
daily,  and  a  daily  of  the  most  progressive  kind,  for  it 
issues  three  editions,  one  for  the  merchant,  one  for 
the  court  and  officials,  an  1  one  for  the  general  public. 

Typo,  Stockport. 
Randulph  Cbbw. 
(Ka  1320 ) 
[1356.]  Some  few  years  ago  I  chanced  to  visit  the 
village  of  Longden,  in  Worcestershire,  and  whilst  in- 
specting the  monuments  in  the  churchyard  my  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  the  same  verse  as  i^uoted  by 
"  Student  ^  from  a  tablet  at  Warmingham.  It  was 
engraved  on  a  very  superior  memorial  stone  dedicated 
to  a  Rev.  Randulph  Crew,  who  held,  for  several  years, 
immediately  prior  to  his  death,  the  rich  pcurality  of 
Longdcn*cum-Castle-Morton  (each  of  which  now 
enjoys  a  separate  vitmi).  An  old  inhabitant  Informed 
me  that  Mr  Crew  had  been  transferred  to  LongdOt^ 
fro  m  some  living  in  the  north.  My  informant  could 
not  tell  me  the  name  of  this  northern  living,  but  d.'^es 
it  not  give  some  foundation  for  suggesting  the  pro- 
bability tliat  the  rectors  of  Warmingham  and  Long- 
den may  have  been  one  and  the  same  person  ?  Does 
tlie  tablet  record  the  place  and  date  of  de-ith  ?  This 
clergyman,  in  his  younger  days,  was  fond  of  hunting 
and  an  accident  in  the  field  caused  him  to  refjuire  the 
assistance  of  a  cork  le  ^  His  eccentric  ways  aroused 
much  hostility  amongst  his  parishioners,  and  it  is 
generally  bcli(>ved  in  the  district  it  is  to  this  unhappy 
state  of  feeling  reference  is  made  in  the  verse 
**  Student  *'  quoted.  The  exact  dite  of  his  death  has 
slipped  my  memory,  but  it  was  later  than  If^SS. 

W.  H.  S.,  Bowdon. 


^twtxizi. 


[1357.]  Xkw  York,  U.S.A. — How  camo  this  place 
Xk>  be  named  New  York  ?  Was  it  to  distinguish  it  from 
our  English  York  ?  If  so,  who  gave  it  the  name,  and 
when  ? 
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[1358.]  Thb  Massacrm  at  Pbrbloo.— I  am  desiroas 
of  ascertaining  the  names  of  those  persons  killed  at  the 
Peterloo  massacre.  Can  some  readers  of  your  Notes 
snd  Queries  help  me  ?  £.  Holt,  Stockport. 

[1359.]  Thb  Pbbviovs  Qosstiok.— I  should  be  glad 
to  know  the  meaning  of  the  above  as  applied  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  O.  P.«  Cheadie. 

[1300.]  Ages  Befobe  the  FLOOD.—ln  the  Bible  we 
find  it  recorded  that  our  earlist  ancestors  lived  for 
much  longer  periods  than  we  do  now  if  the  Bible  com- 
putation of  time  was  in  accordance  with  our  own. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  give  the  method  of  reckon- 
ing time  during  the  Mosaic  period  ?  S.  S.  S. 


The  Jewess. — A  certain  masher  had  noticed,  in  a 
public  place,  a  pretty  •looking  girl,  whom  ho  mistook 
for  an  easy  prey.  lio  addresMKl  her,  inconsequence, 
without  ceremony,  but  mot  with  a  severe  rebuke. 
This  enraged  him  so  much  that  in  his  confusion  he 
could  but  just  utter, "  WeU,  well,  but  do  not  swallow 
me."  "  Oh,  no  !"  said  the  young  woman,  with  a  sig- 
nificant smile,  '*You  need  not  fear  that;  I  am  a 
Jewess,  and  we  are  not  lUlowed  to  eat  pork." 

Cunious  Handbill.— B.  Y.,  mercer  and  sea  draper. 
High-street,  Hull.  Sailors  rigged  complete  from 
stem  to  stern— viz.,  chapeau,  mapeau,  flying-gib,  and 
flesh-jack ;  inner  pea,  outer  pea,  and  cord  defender  ; 
rudder-cose  and  service  to  the  same,  up-traders,  down- 
traders,  fore-shoes,  lacings,  gaskets,  &c.,  &c. 

With  canvas  bags. 

To  hold  your  cags. 

And  chests  to  sit  upon ; 

Clasp  knives,  your  meat  to  cut  and  eat, 

When  ship  does  lay  along. 

A  Reliable  BcTCHEii,-The  habit  butchers  have  of 
selling  beef  saussiges  is  very  common.  Mose 
Schaumburg  went  to  the  market  not  long  since,  and 
a  butcher  tried  to  sell  him  sausages.  "  Don't  you 
know  1  vash  a  Chew,  and  dot  it  vash  contrary  to  my 
religion  to  eat  pork  ?"  The  butcher  reached  over,  and 
whispered  confidentially:  "Don't  be  afraid  of  'em; 
there  aint  enough  pork  in  'em  to  talk  about."  Mose 
said  if  that  was  the  case  he  had  no  use  for  them,  and 
he  went  to  another  butcher,  upon  whom  he  could  rely, 
and  whose  sausages  he  knew  contained  pork. 

»LiOTBD  IN  DE  Abmt.— "Pete,  I  went  down  to  de 
rendewoos  office  todder  day  for  to  list  in  de  army." 
•«  Well,  how  do  you  make  out  ?"  "Why,  de  soier  man 
what  was  in  de  office  said  dat  he  couldn't  take  me." 


Satubday,  May  12th,  1883. 


marching  dey  couldn't  tell  which  way  I  was  gomg. 
But  afore  I  went  eut  he  said  dat  he  would  eive  me 
one  hundred  dollars  for  my  mouf.  I  ax  him  what 
for,  and  he  told  me  dat  he  wanted  to  make  a  fort  ob 
it,   to  stow  away   de  Mexican   prisoners." 


May  in  Othbb  Countbibs. 
[1361.1  The  Folk-Lore  S'>ciety  is  doing  a  capital 
work  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  tlie  songs  and  tra- 
ditions of  our  ancestors,  and  which  are  only  remem- 
bered in  the  country  districts  not  yet  entered  upon 
by  that  great  modern  civilizer — the  railway.  One  of 
the  publications  of  the  above  society  contains  an 
excellent  article  entitled,  "Songs  for  the  Rite  of  May," 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts : — ^From 
the  Greek  folk-singer  March  gets  an  ill  word,  nor  is  he 
more  constant  in  his  praise  of  April. 
Kaj  i4  e3niing,  Mmj  is  eomlae',  oomas  the  mmth  ao  blitha  and 

April  truly  hmit'i  flowen.  but  all  rMm  U  lom  ia  M<ir  ; 

▲t^ril,  ih  ia  hooaisi  •  no,  TanUU  1     tiw^vt  Haj  mjotk  £  lot  g  to 

BS9 ; 
May  filla  all  the  world  with  fl jwen.  Hay  will  gi?e  my  lore  t» 

ma. 

May  is  pre-eminently  the  bridal  month  in  Greece;  a 
strange  contradiction  to  the  prejudice  against  May 
marriages  that  prevails  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
**  Marry  in  May,  rue  for  aye.''  Ike  Romans  have  been 
held  responsible  for  this  superstition.  They  kept 
their  festival  of  the  dead  during  May,  and  while  it 
lasted  other  forms  of  worship  were  suspended.  To 
contract  marriage  would  have  been  to  defy  the  fates. 
Traces  of  a  spring  feast  of  souls  survive  in  Prance, 
where,  on  Palm  Sunday,  Fdques  Jleuries  as  it  is  called, 
it  is  customary  to  set  the  first  fresh  flowera  of  the 
year  upon  the  graves.  Nor  is  it  by  any  moans  unin- 
teresting to  note  that  in  one  great  empire  far  outside 
the  Roman  world  the  fetes  des  morts  is  assigned  not  to 
the  quiet  close  of  the  year,  but  to  the  deliy^htful  springy 
The  Chinese  festival  ef  clear  weather  which  falls  in 
April  is  the  chosen  time  for  worshipping  at  the  family 
tombs.  Of  English  songs  treating  of  that  "  obser- 
vance **  or  "  rite "  of  May  to  which  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare  bear  witness,  there  are  unfortunately  few. 
The  old  nursery  rhyme : 

Here  we  go  a-plplng. 

First  in  SpriaK  and  thon  la  Hay. 

tells  the  usual  story  of  house-to-house  visiting  and 

expected  largess.    May-poles  were  prohibited  by  the 

Long    Parliament    of    1644,    being    denounced    aa 

**  heathenish  vanity  generally  abused  to  superstition 

and  wickedness."      A  long  while  before,  the  Roman 

Floralia,  the  feast  when  people  carried  green  boughs 

and  wore  fresh  garlands,  had  been  put   down   for 

somewhat  the  same  reasons.     The  parade  of  sweeps 

in  bowers  of  greenery  lingered  on  rather  longer  in 
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Angluid  than  Maj-polee,  but  it  too  appears  to  have 
come  to  an  end.  la  the  country  west  of  Glasigow  it  is 
still  remembered  how  once  the  liouses  were  adorned 
with  flowers  and  branches  on  the  first  of  May,  and  im 
some  parts  of  Ireland  they  still  plant  a  May-tree  or 
May-bush  before  the  door  of  the  farm-house,  throwing 
it  at  sundown  into  a  boafire.  The  lightinsr  o^  ^x^ 
was  not  an  uncommon  feature  of  Blay-day  obser* 
▼ance,  bat  it  is  a  practice  which  seems  to  us  to  have 
strayed  into  that  connection  from  its  proper  place  in 
the  great  festival  of  the  summer  solstice  on  St.  John's 
eve.  Among  people  of  English  speech  May-day  customs 
are  little  more  than  a  cheerful  memory.      Herrick 

wrote  :— 

Waah,  dt«  ■,  be  brtoC  la  pn'iaSi 

V^w  beftd«  a'O  be  %  whaa  onoe  w  fo  A-Mftjing 

May-night  is  the  German  Walpuigis-nacht.  The 
witches  ride  up  te  the  Brocken  on  magpies'  tails;  not 
a  magpie  can  be  seen  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours 
—they  are  all  gone  and  liave  not  had  time  to  return. 
The  witches  dance  on  the  Brocken  till  they  have 
danced  away  the  winter's  snow.  May-brides  and 
May-kings  are  still  to  be  heard  of  in  Qermany,  and 
children  run  about  on  May-day  with  buttercups  or 
with  a  crust  of  bread,  a  kretzd,  decked  with  ribbons, 
or  holding  imprisoned  May-flies,  which  they  let  loose 
whilst  they  sang : 

Mftikjffttthnk  fliejio, 
Diik  Vat«r  bt  in  krkge, 
Doinv  Ma  ter  lit  lo  Puauneri«Bd, 
PunmerUuiA  isl  alfgebraiuit, 
Uai-iLfotchBD  fliega. 

(May  chafer  must  fly  away  home,  his  father  is  at  the 

wars,  his  mother  is   in  Pomerania,  Pomerania  is  all 

burnt,  May  chafer  must  fly  away  home.)    May  chafer 

in   short  is  the  brother  of  our  ladybird.      Mr   Karl 

Blind  recollects  taking  part  as  a  boy  in  an  extremely 

curious  children's  drama  which  is  still  played  in  some 

places  in  the  open  air.     It   is   an  allegory  of  the  ez- 

pulaon  of  winter,  who  is  killed  and  burnt,  and  of  the 

arrival  of  summer,  who  comes  decked  with  garlands 

and  flowers.    The  children  repeat : 

No#  v«  li'iTe  cbattd  death  awar. 
And  we  brliu  ibe  sanmer  veather; 
Summer  dear  aad  eke  the  Uaj, 
And  I  bo  fl  'Wcm  all  togeJier. 
Bi logins  raramer,  «e  ara  eome, 
BuBUiertide  and  ■an.'hine  h  me. 


(7b  (0  continued,) 


Ed. 


Nztro-Gltcskinb. 

[1362.]       Considering      the      renown       recently 

ac^eved     by     this     explosive,      a      few     words 

on      its     nature      and     manufacture     may      not 

be   out  of   place    in   your    columns,   taken    from 


a  trade   journal  :—Nitro-glycerine    is  produced  by 
mixing  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  with  glycerine  at  a 
low  temperature.     The   important  agents  are  the 
glycerine  and  the  nitric  acid.     The   sulphuric  acid 
appears  to  do  little  save  attract  to  itself  any  water 
which  may  be  present  in  the  glycerine  or  the  nitric 
ftoid.     It  is  well  known  that  sulphuric  add  has  a 
strong  affinity  for  water,  and  it  is  this  characteristic 
which  renders  it  useful  in  this  connection.      Nitiio 
acid  is  prepared  by  treating  nitrate   of  potash- 
saltpetre— or  nitrate  of  soda  with  sulphuric  acid— oil 
of  vitriol.      The  saltpetre  is  placed  in  akindof  sti]]« 
Ibe  sulphuric  add  is  added;  the  retort  or  still  is 
heated  cautiously,  and   the   nitric    add    rises    in 
the    form    of    vapour,    which    is   condensed    and 
collected  for  use.    It  can  be  purified  and  concentrated 
by  redistillation  with  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 
With  the  characteristics  of  glycerine  all  our  readers 
are,  no  doubt,  familiar.     It  is  found  on  mosttoile 
tables,  and  in  every  family  medicine  chest ;   it  is  used 
as  a  lubricant,  and  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water 
is  employed  for  charging  the  dash-pots  or  cataracts  of 
certain  arc  lamps.     It  is  a  slightjy  sweet,  smooth, 
dear,  syrupy   liquid,  almost   tastless,  and   nearly 
devoid  of  odour.    It  will,  no  doubt,  surprise  many  of 
our  readers  to  learn  that  it  is  an  alcohoL     It  can  be 
obtained  from  all  solid  animal  and  vegetable  fats,  and 
from  most  oils.    It  is  freely  produced  when  an  oil  Is 
treated   with  an  alkali — saponified — in  presence  of 
water.      It  is  made  in  stearins  candle  fats,  and  can 
also  be  obtained  from  old  soap  lye.      It  is  best  pro- 
duced pure  by  beating  up  an  oil  or  fat  with  about 
half  its   weight  of  water  into  an  emulsion.    This  is 
then   pumped  through  a  coil  of  iron  piping  heated 
to  the  temperature  of  melting  lead,  the  rate  of  pump- 
ing being  such  that  the  mixture  of  oil  and  water  will 
occupy  about  ten  minutes  in  traversing  the  coiL   The 
fluid  which  comes  out  of  the  worm  quickly  separates 
into  two  portions,  glycerine  lying  at  the  bottom.    The 
supernatant  oily  liquid  being  drawn  off,  the  glycerine 
remains,  nearly  pure.  Its  formula  is  C3  H5  08.  Nitro« 
glycerine  is  made  hy  adding  nitric   and  sulphuric 
adds  to  glycerine.     Unfortunately,  no  skill  whatever 
is  required  to  produce  the  required  explosive,  only  a 
knowledge  of  one  or  two  simple  facts ;  but  skill  is 
required  to  produce  nitro-glycerino  pure  enough  to 
be  comparativdy  safe.    Nitro  glycerine  is  a  brownish, 
smooth,  oily  liquid,  and  a  deadly  poison.    Its  formula 
is  C3  H  >  N8  09.      Its  explosive  force  is  due  to  the 
unstable  nature  of  the  compound.      We  have  in  most 
explosives  cirbon^  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  to  begin 
with ;   to  these  have  been  added— by  treatment  with 
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nitric  acid— •  cerUin  porUoa  of  nitric  peroxide,  N  Ot» 
fhnt  is,  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  two  atems  of  oxygen ; 
but  these  two  gases  have  a  very  feeble  affinity  for 
each  other,  whQe,  on  the  oontraiy,  the  carbon  and  the 
hydrogen  have  intense  affinities  for  oxygen.  On  the 
least  provocation,  therefore,  the  oxygen  leaves  the 
nitrogen,  which,  set  free,  ceaaes  to  be  a  liqoid,  and 
becomes  a  gas,  while  intense  heat  is  produced,  which 
▼olatiliaes  and  breaks  np  the  other  compounds,  and 
augments  enormously  the  pressure  of  the  escaping 
gases.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  experiments 
of  Pictet,  on  the  liquefaction  of  gas,  know  how  in- 
tense is  the  cold  and  how  enormous  the  pressure  re- 
quired to  liquefy  even  a  small  quantity  of  such  a  gas 
as  nitrogen,  but  this  liquefaction  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  explosive  by  chemical  affinity ;  and  the 
moment  this  affinity  is  destroyed,  the  chained  force  is 
let  loose— -we  know  with  what  result.  Now,  it  will  be 
seen  that  nitro-glyoerine  ought  to  be  a  powerful 
explosive,  for  in  it  no  less  than  three  molecules  of 
If  Oi  take  the  place  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

A.  E.  Lawabncx,  Stockport. 

LASCASBULM  BBLL  LOBX. 

[1363.]  The  new  bells  for  the  churches  of  Flixton, 
near  Manchester,  and  Walton-Ie-Dale,  near  Preston. 

A  curious  document  haa  come  to  light  in  the  form  of 
a  handbill,  dated  January  21st,  1808,  announcing  the 
opening  of  **  a  new  and  complete  peal  of  bells,"  at 
Flixton  Church,  near  Manchester.  Early  on  Monday 
moraing,  eight  carts  arrived  with  pendants,  and  the 
Union  Society,  of  Flixton,  flag  flying  to  convey  them 
to  their  destination.  A  great  concourse  of  people 
assembled  on  tlie  occasion  to  satisfy  their  curiosity, 
and  pass  their  opinion  on  the  eight  musical  pieces  of 
metal.  As  soon  as  they  were  loaded  in  each  cart,  a 
bell,  the  flags  were  unfurled,  and  a  large  concourse  of 
people  followed  in  an  irregular  procession,  until  tliey 

arrived  at  Stretford,  when  they  were  met  by  

Trafford,  Esqs.,  volunteer  band  of  musicians,  and  from 
thence  a  regular  procession  took  place,  the  band 
playing  all  the  way,  headed  by  the  churchwardens, 
parish  overseers,  principal  inhabitants,  and  strangers 
of  the  adjoining  parishes.  On  their  arrival  at  Flixton, 
the  tenor  bell  was  taken  into  a  field  adjoining  the 
church,  belonging  to  Ralph  Wright,  Esq.,  and  deposited 
in  a  small  hole  made  for  that  purpose,  and  turned 
mouth  upwards,  when  ten  guineas*  werth  of  double 
strong  ale  was  put  in  her,  for  the  populace  to  regale 
themselves  with,  and  in  little  more  than  one  hour  the 
whole  of  the  good  old  stingo  had  disappeared,  and  th^ 
whole    of    the    bells    deposited    in    the     church 


The  original  **  articles  of  agreement,  dated  the  7tii 
of  October,  1760,  between  Messrs  Lester  and  Pack,  beU 
founders,  of  St.  BCary's,  Whitechapel,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,"  and  the  churchwardens  of  Waiton-ia- 
Dale,  near  Preston,  for  the  casting  of  a  new  peal  of  sue 
bells,  and  the  purchase  of  the  metal  contained  in  four 
older  ones.  In  addition  to  this  is  the  invoice  and  letter 
of  advice,  forwarded  by  the  contractors  on  the  ship* 
ment  of  the  new  bells.  In  the  latter  document,  Messrs 
Lester  and  Pack,  whose  skill  with  the  pen  was  evi- 
dently not  on  a  par  with  their  skill  in  matters  cam- 
panalian,  says,  **  We  hope  you  will  receive  them  safe— 
as  for  tlieir  goodness  shall  leve  them  to  speake  for 
themselves,  you  will  be  pleased  to  deducte  from  th^ 
bill  wot  we  are  to  be  towards  fraighte  (freight)  and 
insheverance  (insurance),  as  you  are  the  best  jud^ 
wort  the  defferance  is  between  Bristol  and  Leverpool 
and  London  and  Leverpool."      The  necessary  liquor 
for  the  **  christening  "  of  the  bells  was  not  forgotten 
for  they  add,  in  a  postscript,  **  Please  to  give  twelve 
shillings  to  the  ringers,  to  drink,  and  place  it  to  our 
account.'      Two  shillings  per  bell  is  certainly  but  n 
very  modest  amount    for    so   thirst-provoking    a 
ceremony;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  the  church- 
wardens  and   gentry  of  Walton-le-Dale,  like   thor 
Flixton   brethren,   understood    the    nature   of  the 
ceremony  belter,  and  were  equal  to  the  occasion, 
a    good     portion      of    ttiis     information     I 
indebted     to     Charles    Hardwick,    Esq.      In 
notes   sent    in   November,   1882,   No.     1076,    is    a 
list  of  bells  in  the  Lancashire  churches,  but  Walton-le- 
Dale  is  not  mentioned,  but  Flixton  is  eight  bells; 
weight  of  the  tenor  15cwt.    From  the  above,  it  would 
appear  the  old  bells  were  discarded,  and  new  ones 
cast.    The  account  of  the  hanging  of  the  bells  is  some- 
what curious,  and  I  have  heard  a  rimilar  tradition 
respecting  the  bells  of  St.  Mary's,  Stockport,  that  the 
tenor  bell  was  fiUed  with  beer,  and  a  drunken  revel 
was  enacted.  The  history  of  this  absurd  custom  would 
form  an  interesting  item  in  your  Notes  and  Queries. 
In   Boman   Catholic   times,   we   know   bells    were 
solemnly  consecrated,  but  now  forsooth  they  must  be 
desecrated  before  being  placed  in  the  tower. 

E.H. 


For 
am 
my 


Iteplies. 


Toads  in  Bocks. 

(No.  1880.) 
[1364.]    I  am  sure  your  readers  will  thank  Mr  W.  J. 
Harper  for  his  contribution  on  the  above  subject,  and 
will  be  inclined  to  accept  his  statements  as  conclusive. 
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The  explanation  is  very  good  so  far  as  regards  frogs 
being  found  in  cavities  of  rocks,  or  quarries;  but 
they  liave  also  been  found  in  more  unlikely  or  ungei- 
atable  places  tlian  quarries^  Almost  any  collier  can 
call  to  mind  instances  of  finding  these  reptiles  in 
masses  of  coal  hundreds  of  yards  away  from  the  pit 
mouth.  I  myself  saw,  many  years  ago,  a  piece  of  coal 
taken  from  the  famous  Oaks  Colliery,  near  Bamsleyy 
previous  to  the  explosion,  and  which  presented  the 
appearance  of  one-half  of  matrix.  The  body,  head^ 
and  feet  were  of  a  natural  size,  and  faithfully  shown. 
Moreover,  the  cavity  was  on  a  slab  some  eight  or  10 
inches  square,  and  gave  no  indication  of  any  "  hole  or 
crevice"  whereby  sustenance  could  be  obtained,  if 
such  a  thing  were  possible.  Whether  the  repUlo  was 
alive  when  released  from  its  prison  I  am  unable  to 
state ;  but  the  matrix  1  saw,  together  with  many 
other  curiosities  of  alike  nature. 

A  GoLLiBB,  Hazel  Grove. 

New  Yobk,  U.S.A. 

(No.  1867.) 
[1865.]  New  York  received  its  present  title  in  1684» 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Originally,  it  was 
named  by  the  Dutch  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  colony 
New  Netherland.  In  March,  1661,  Charles  II.  gave  to 
his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  tlie 
whole  of  the  territory  of  New  Netherland.  The  Duke 
sent  a  squadron,  under  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  to 
secure  the  gift,  and  on  tlieSrd  of  September  following 
the  Red  Cross  ^f  St.  George  floated  in  triumph  over 
the  fort,  and  Ute  name  of  New  York  in  honour  of  its 
owner  was  given  to  New  Amsterdam.  The  whole 
province  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
Colonel  Nicolls  was  appointed  governor.  Albany  also 
takes  its  name  from  the  same  evoRt,  being*  the  Duke*8 
second  title,  and  recently  conferred  on  our  Prince 
Leopold,  F.FJ.,  Poynton. 

Gi&LS  AT  THB  Stock POBT  Gaamicab  Scboou 

(.No  1037.) 
[1386.J  1  perceive  a  question  asked  in  reference  to 
there  being  girls  taught  in  the  Stockport  Grammar 
School  still  rem  uos  unanswered.  For  my  part,  I  can 
only  say  that  at  the  time  I  went  there,  early  in  the 
present  century,  when  Mr  Hiwell  was  headm^ister, 
there  wore  girls  taught  in  ths  sima  ro )» 13  t!io  boys, 
and  quite  a  numerous  class  of  thorn,  bdlonging  mostly 
to  the  respectable  middle  class.  I  da  not  think  it  was 
ever  part  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company's  scheme,  and 
it  is  possible  that  they  never  knew  that  girls  wore 
being  taught.  They  were,  probably,  introduced  in 
consequence  of  Mi39  Qv^^oll,  the  mister's  daughter 


receiving  her  education  from  her  father  in  the  sdiooL 
I  cannot  s^y  when  the  gurls  discontinued  attending. 


Queries* 

[1367.]  GiBBsr.— Wm  some  correspondent  of  Notes 
and  Queries  state  how  criminals  were  gibbeted  in 
olden  times,  and  what  difference  there  was  betwwn 
that  death  and  our  present  mode  of  execution  ? 

M.  TOXUNSOW. 


i:«nK0P2AN  151B00N8. — As  the'chamolse  is  iaeui»^ 
antolope  found  iu  Europu,  the  baboon  is  the  only 
quadnimina  ou  that  continent.  It  is  found  on  the 
rookrt  of  Gibraltar.  The  commandants  of  the  forts 
have  orders  t<j  protect  these  apes,  und  record  all 
carious  laots  regaixling  them.  It  appears  from  tliis 
register  that  at  present  the  tribe  of  baboons  conHiflee* 
of  twenty-five  individuals,  which  always  ooonpj- 
that  side  of  the  rook  which  is  sheltered  from  the 
wind.  It  is  supposed  that  the  wind,  from  whatever 
direction,  is  hurtful  to  them.  They  avoid  it  with 
the  greatest  care;  and  they  can  detect  a  change 
twenty-four  hours  in  advance,  so  that  when  the 
officers  see  the  apes  shif  tinff  &om  one  side  of  the 
rook  to  the  other,  they  look  out  for  a  change  of 
weather.  The  apes  eat  grass  with  avidity ;  roots, 
bulbs— especially  those  <n  oxalis — wild  olives  and 
the  fruit  of  a  small  date  which  grows  naturally  on 
the  rook.  They  will  not  touch  any  fruits  the  solaiers 
put  in  their  way  except  grapes,  of  which  they  are 
very  fond.  They  sometimes  deaoend  to  the  gwdens 
of  the  town  in  search  of  figs.  They  drink  at  a 
spring  in  a  cavern,  near  the  level  of  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  at  the  steepest  part  of  the  rock.  The^  make 
Ught  of  the  difficulties  of  a  rook  whioh  is  four 
hundred  metres  in  height,  and  the  sidee  of  whioh  aM 
narnendloular.  „^  ^ 

WASHnraroNAS  awbestlbb. — Great  commanders 
havenot,  as  a  rule,  been  notable  for  the  po8ses;sioii  of 
extraonMnarjr  physioal  power.  Washin^n  vtm  an 
exception,  being  a  man  of  great  strength.  In  his 
youth,  he  wa?  once  a  looker  on  at  a  wrestling  eon* 
test,  and,  growing  weary  of  the  sporr,  threw  him* 
self  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  to  enjoy  his  book.  Bv- 
and-by  he  was  challenged  to  try  a  fall  with  the 
hero  of  the  occasion.  At  first  ho  declined,  bnt 
finding  his  refusal  Attributed  to  feir,  he  enterod  tlie 
ar^na,  and  without  taking  off  hia  coat,  grapple! 
with  his  opponent,  ard  after  a  brief  struggle  hurled 
him  to  the  ground  with  such  force  that  the  best 
wrestler  in  Virginia  was  iu  much  the  samo  i>re(licii- 
ment  as  tho  Duke's  wrestler  whoa  he  triod  con- 
clusions with  Orlando.  Later  on  in  life,  while 
watchingsome  young  fellows  contendingat  throwing 
the  bar,  Washington  asked  to  bo  nllow^  to  try 
what  he  could  do ;  and,  graispiug  tho  bur,  Kent  it 
flying  throu(^h  the  air,  to  lani  many  foot  beyond 
tb<i  limit  attained  bv  anv  of  tho  cosnuetitom. 
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Saturday,  Mat  19th,  1883. 


Mat  Dat  nr  othbb  Couktbjxs. 
rSaUdL) 

[1368.]  GoDtinuinf  mj  notes  on  this  labject,  wo 
find  that  in  Lorraine  gfirU  dreated  in  white  go  from 
Tillage  to  yillage  stringing  off  couplets,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  are  turned  into  somewhat  unmerciful 
redicule.  The  giils  of  this  place  enlighten  the  people 
of  that  as  to  their  small  failings,  and  so  vice  vena.  All 
the  winter  the  Tillage  poets  harTe^t  the  jokes  made  by 
one  community  at  the  expense  of  another,  in  order  to 
shape  them  into  a  consecutive  whole  for  recital  on 
May  Day.  The  girls  are  rewarded  for  their  part  in 
the  business  by  small  coin,  cakes,  or  fruit.  They  beg 
for  money  to  buy  a  taper  for  the  Virgin's  altar ;  for  it 
must  not  b9  forgotten  that  the  month  of  May  is  the 
month  of  Miry.  Tne  vlUagerj  add  a  little  flour  to 
their  pious  offering,  so  that  the  children  may  m%ke 
c«ke3.  Elsewhere  in  Champagne  young  girls  collect 
the  taper  m?ney.  In  the  department  of  the  Jura  there 
are  Miy-brides,  and  in  Bi'dsse  they  hive  a  May-queen, 
who  is  attended  by  a  youth,  selected  for  the  purpose, 
and  by  a  little  boy  who  carries  a  green  bough, 
omameatod  with  ribmds.  She  heads  the  Tillage  girls 
and  boys,  who  walk  as  in  a  marriage  proceesien,  and 
who  receive  eggs,  wine,  or  money.  The  young  peasants 
of  Poitou  bataka  themselves  to  the  door  of  each  home- 
stesd,  before  the  dawn  of  May  morning,  and  summon 
the  mistress  of  the  house  to  waken  her  daughters  : 

For  we  hftTo  ooma  before  bafh  ooms  the  day. 
To  king  the  coming  of  the  month  of  Mey. 

In  the  France  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  planting  of 

the  May  took  a  literary  turn.    At  Lyons,  for  instance, 

the  printers  were  in  the  habit  of  setting  up  what  was 

called  *'  Le  Miu  des  Imprimeurs,''  before  the  door  of 

some  distinguished  person.      In  the  days  of  Lorenzo 

de  Medici,  '*  Singing  the  May  "  was  almost  a  trade ; 

the  country  folk  flocked  into  Florence  with  their  May 

trees  and  rustic  instruments,  and  took  toll  of  the 

citizens.      The  custom  continues  along  the  Ligurian 

coast.      At  Spozia,  the  boys  come  round  on  May-day 

piping  and  singing,  and  led  by  one,  taller  than  the 

rest,  who  carries  an  Italian  flag  covered  with  garlands. 

Since  Cliaucer,  who  loved  so  dearly  the  **  May  Kalends'' 

no  one  has  celebrated  them  with  a  more  ingenuous 

charm  than  the  country  lads  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia, 

who  sing,   *'  May,  May,  be  thou  welcome,  with  all 

Sun  and   Love;    with   the    Flower    and   with   the 


Kaxguerite."     The  f<^lowing  is  a  Tuscan  Besjntto  on 
tlie  month  of  May: — 


la  ibe  Oelenie  of  Che  wvmth  of  Xa*, 
I  vent  lalo  the  imvden  for  »  fljver, 
A  wild  bird  Umh^I  aew  opoo  a  aimj, 

Sliuiiif  of  Vat*  eiih  ekilicd  Mothtdhuw  power. 
O,  liiile  bifd,  who  doat  from  Flo««*.ea  BymuL 
Ttaeh  iM  wbuue  kniag  dmh  at  fint  pioe»i  f 
Love  liaa  Ite  birth  i  j  moaie  aad  lu  ao^ 
To  eud,  al^t  to  teatt  aud  gnef  bjkni^. 


Ed. 


COHrBADICrOBT  FnOTBBBS. 

[1369.]  There  are  two  very  weQ  known  proverbs 
which   utterly   contradict   each   other.     ''AroUinj^ 
•tone,"  says  the  one,  **  gathers  no  moss."    "  A  gan^^in^ 
fit,''  says  the  other,  **  is  aye  gettin."      The  source  of 
the  contradiction  is  that  they  are  the  proverbs  of  two 
nations,  and  each  expresses  the  result  of  national  ex- 
perience.     The  one  is  the  proverb  of  the  Englisli — a 
rich  people,  who  have  found  that  the  surest  means  to 
good  fortune  is  to  stay  at  home  and  stink  to  some 
established  profession.      The  other  is  the  proverb  of 
the  Scots,  who  found,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  the  best 
path  to  fortune  was  that  which  conducted  tliem  from 
their  own  sterile  land  into  more  fortunate  regions. 
The  wandering  Scot  was  known  over  all  Europe,  ever 
seeking  the  spot  most  propitious  to  his  fortunes,  and 
changing  his  home  whenever  the  chance  of  "  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new"  opened  to  him  tempting 
prospects  in  the  distance.  Q.G.,  Stockport. 

Thb  Japanese  God-Eupbrob. 

[1370.]  In  his  recent  work  on  Japan,  Sir  Edward  J. 
Seed  tells  us  that  in  the  palace  of  Kiotb,  the  old  capi- 
tal, until  lately  Uie  god-emperor  dwelt.  Here  he  was 
enthroned,  here  married,  here  lived,  here  died.  When 
he  walked  in  these  gardens,  mats  were  liud  before  him 
as  he  stepped  to  keep  his  foot  from  touching  earth ; 
and  when  he  left  them,  as  he  rarely  did,  he  was  con- 
veyed in  a  laige  carriage  closed  in  by  screens ;  and,  as 
he  passed  along,  the  people  stopped  and  worshipped. 
Any  eye  that  saw  his  sacred  form  would,  the  people 
believed,  be  blinded  by  the  sight.  Such,  it  appears, 
was  the  state  of  things  thirteen  years  ago  only ;  and 
now  the  Mikado  drives  about  the  streets  of  Yeddoinan 
open  carriage,  dressed  in  diplomatic  uniform. 

J.  Habdino,  Heaton  Norris. 
The  Gabsides,  of  Stockpobt. 

[1371.]  There  were  at  one  time,  say  about  1820,  two 
families  of  this  name,  one  of  which  was  recently  men> 
tioned  in  the  notices  of  musicians,  now  appearing  in 
the  Stockport  Advertiser.  George  Garside,  who  was 
Mayor  of  Stockport  in  1811,  was  a  wine  and  spirit 
merchant,  who  had  his  stores  on  the  Old  Coburg 
Steps,  leading  from  Little  Underbank  to  the  Market 
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FUoe.  These  are  now  closed.  Mr  Georg'e  Tamer, 
now  of  the  Queen's  Head,  was,  I  brieve,  apprenticed 
to  him.  His  sons  were  Thomas  and  jAmes  Garside, 
one  or  both  of  whom  occupied  the  Higher  Carr  Mills. 
Thomas  married  Mr  Jesse  Howard's  daughter,  and 
James  left  the  town,  if  not  the  country.  There  was 
another  Garside,  whose  christian  name  was  John,  but 
of  another  family.  He  was  an  ironfounder  in  Port- 
wood,  and  resided  in  Brinniagton. 

SsNBx,  Stockport. 

OuBious  Rbcouds  in  tsi  Rboistsbs  at  Chapel-bn- 

LB-F&ITH  AND  AlLSTREB. 

[1872.]  In  the  parish  register  at  this  place  there  is 
an  entry  which  records  the  preservation  of  one 
Phoenix,  a  girl  about  13  yeais  of  age,  a  parish  appren- 
tice with  William  Ward,  of  Peak  Forest,  who  on  March 
18th,  1716,  went  from  George  Boden's  house,  Lane- 
side,  towards  tier  master's  hou^e,  sat  down  on  Peas- 
low,  between  two  rutts,  and  staid  there  till  the 
Monday  following,  when  she  was  found  alive  about 
one  o'clock  by  William  Jackson,  of  Sparrow  Pit,  and 
William  Longden,  of  Peak  Forest,  and  after  a  slender 
refreshment  of  warm  milk,  was  carried  to  her  master's 
house.  She  eat  no  meat  during  the  six  days,  two  of 
which,  tho  15th  and  16th,  were  the  most  severe  for 
snowing  and  driving  in  the  memoiy  of  man. — another 
relates  to  Church  Lands.  By  a  decree  of 
commissioners  of  charitable  uses,  &c.,  taken  at 
Derby,  on  the  16th  of  November,  30th  Charles 
Second,  it  was  found  that  certain  closes 
situate  in  Markeaton,  in  the  paris  of  Mack- 
worth  called  Sawry  Hill,  had  belonged  to,  and 
the  rents,  until  the  last  28  years,  had  been  employed 
towards  the  repair  of  the  Parisli  Church  of  Allstree, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  Gilbert  Mundy  should  deliver 
up  possession  of  the  said  premises  to  the  ehurch- 
wardens  of  Allstree,  ftc,  and  that  Gilbert  and  Edward 
Mundy  administrators  of  John  Mundy,  having  assets, 
should  pay  thereout  £64  13s  4d  in  respect  of  the  rents 
of  the  said  premises  received  by  him  to  be  employed 
in  the  repairs  of  the  said  church.  The  church  land 
comprised  three  closes,  called  Sawry  Hill,  containing 
about  nine  acres,  let  for  £19  Ss  a  year ;  three  cottages 
and  gardens  in  Allstree,  let  for  £l  each ;  a  small  piece 
of  unenclosed  land,  forming  part  of  a  field  (the  residue 
was  the  property  of  Walter  Evans,  Esq.),  let  to  him 
for  10s  per  annum ;  and  a  field  of  arable  land,  con- 
taining about  five  acres,  let  for  £8  3s  6d.  In  1846 
these  rents  were  paid  to  the  churchwarden,  and 
carried  to  his  general  account.  The  church  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Andrew,  and  formerly  belonged  to  Derby 


Abbey.    It  is  an  ancient  edifice,  witii  naive,  chancel » 
and  side  aisles,  low  tower,  and  three  bdls,  with  ft 
Saxon  porch.    Between  1840  and  1846  it  was  repaired 
and  beautified.    There  are  several  monuoients  of  the 
Mundy  family,  and  one  to  a  young  man  of  15,  drowned 
in  the  river  Wharf,  named  Evans,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1804.    In  the  churchyard  is  a  very  large  yew  tree, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  as  old  as  the  churcht 
and  in  the  south-east  corner  is  a  stone  cross  pillar, 
with  a  plain  shaft  12  feet  in  height,  on  which  is  placed 
a  carved  head,  over  which  there  was  formerly  a  dial, 
now  not  to  be  found.  Stodbnt. 


^EE^eplieis. 


A  Dbbbtshibb  Gibbbt. 
(Ne.(ll76.) 

[1373.]  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  being  taken, 
when  a  boy,  some  60  years  ago,  by  my  father  to  see 
the  skeleton  of  a  man  hanging  in  chains  on  a  gibbet. 
The  man's  name  was  Anthony  Lingard,  and  the  gibbet 
was  in  a  field  close  to  the  roadside  at  Wardlow,  near 
Tideswell.  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  an  account  of 
this  execution,  or  the  crime  for  which  Lingard 
suffered.  Glover,  who  gives  a  long  list  of  **  Miscel- 
laneous Occurrences"  at  the  end  of  his  second  and  last 
volume,  gives  no  account  of  it,  though  he  alludes  to  it 
in  an  account  of  the  execution  of  a  girl,  aged  16,  for 
the  murder  of  a  young  woman  belonging  to  Litton, 
**  as  they  were  going  to  fetch  some  cows  out  of  a  field 
near  to  which  stood  the  gibbet  post  of  Antliony 
Lingard,  who  was  executed  for  murder  in  Derby." 
This  was  in  1819.  Matthew  Cocklane  was  hung  and 
gibbeted  at  Derby  in  1786,  as  noticed  by  Glover.  In 
the  long  list  of  executions  recorded  in  Haydn,  I  find 
no  notice  of  the  gibbet,  neither  is  it  mentioned  in  his 
**  Remarkable  Trials,"  as  a  part  of  any  sentence  for 
murder,  and,  strangely  enough,  there  is  no  allusion  to 
the  last  case  in  wliich  a  criminal  was  suspended  in 
chains  after  execution.  This  was  a  case  of  murder  at 
Leicester,  and  occurred  about  1830.  A  great  outcry 
was  raised  at  the  time,  and  the  malefactor  only  re- 
mained suspended  for  a  very  few  days.  R.  W. 

Chbadlb  Villaob  Stocks. 

(No.  108U.) 

[1374.]  Regarding  your  enquiry  as  to  when  the 
last  person  was  put  in  the  stocks  at  Cheadle,  it  is  now, 
I  believe,  over  40  years,  say  41  or  42  years,  since  the 
writer  saw  or  heard  of  anyone  having  been  put  in, 
and  on  that  occasion  it  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
local  tradesman,  not  by  any  means  a  young  man, 
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•omewbere  betw«an  90  and  40  yean  of  age.    Hie 

oflaDoe  for  which  ho  was  ordored  into  the  atodu  waa 

hia  having,  when  intoxicated,  inaulted  the  Bev.  O.  B. 

Leigh,  who  was  then  rector  of  Gheadle.  The  sympathy 

shown  by  tho  youths  of  the  Tillage  for  the  poor  fellow, 

who,  notwithstanding  his  drinking  propensity,  was  a 

great  fayoorite,  resulted  in  his  being  made  so  beasUy 

drunk,  by  their  supplying  him  with  liquor,  that  when 

he  came  to  be  liberated  he  had  to  be  carried  home, 

which  was  on^^  a  short  distance  from,  and  within 

sight  of  the  stocks.    I  well  remember  what  efforts  the 

writer  and  one  or  two  others  made  to  get  his  feet 

through  the  holes  and  so  liberate  him.    One  yeung 

fellow  tokl  him  that  if  he  had  not  been  so  lark-heeled 

we  could  get  him  out.  At  this  he  was  Tery  indignant* 

and  declaim  that  he  was  not  lark-heeled  at  all.    It  is 

just  possible  that  someone -may  have  been  put  in 

these  stocks  since,  and  I  may  not  have  heard  of  it,  but 

the  person  to  whom  I  refer  was  the  last  and  the  only 

one  I  ever  saw  in  them,  and  I  never  heard  of  any 

other.    I  could  give  you  the  namoi  but,  for  obvious 

reasons,  I  do  not.    There  ara,  no  deubt,  many  old 

persons  about  Gheadle  who  can  recollect  and  can  con* 

Arm  what  I  have  said,  as  the  party  I  have  referred  to 

was  a  well-lcnown  character ;  and,  although  he  had  a 

good  home,  he  would  visit  all  the  wakes  for  miles 

round,  would  spend  all  the  money  he  could  raise  by 

any  means,  and,  when  ho  could  get  on  no  further, 

would  turn  up  at  home  almost  naked.    I  have  written 

more  than  I  intended,  but  not  near  so  much  as  I  could 

do,  about  this  eccentric  character,  but  you  can  make 

use  of  what  you  like,  and  reject  the  other. 

Anomtmous. 
Sale,  7th  liay,  1888. 

GiBLS  AT  THE  StOCXFOBT  QbAIOUB  SCHOOL. 
(Not  1067,  1SS6  ) 

[1875.]  I  notice  a  printer's  error  in  my  communica* 
tion  last  week  on  the  above  subject.  I  am  made  to 
say  it  was  in  Mr  Hawell's  time  the  girls  were  attending 
that  BchooL  This  should  have  been  the  Rev.  Elkanah 
Hoyle.  Sekex. 

[1376.]  Abtijl,  a  Stockpobt  Tsvu&b.— What  was 
the  meaning  of  this  word,  as  used  in  olden  times  in 
agreements  between  landlord  and  tenant? 

A  TouNG  Stockpobtoniav. 

[1877.]  A  Satibx  on  Richabd  Gobdbk.— In  1848 
a  well  got-up  thin  quarto  book  was  published  with 
the  following  title :  "  John  Bull  and  His  Wonderful 
lamp ;  a  New        ding  of  an  Old  Tale :  By  Homonun- 


cuhis,  with  Six  Coloured  Illustrations,  designed  bj 
the  Author.    London :  John  Petheram."    Does  anyone 
know  who  this  scribe  was,  and  where  a  copy  of  this 
work  can  be  seen  ?    The  author  essays  to  give,  in  tha 
guise  of  an  Eastern  tale,  "a  curious  and  faitfafol 
aooount  of  the  perilous  adventures  John  Bull  was  led 
into,  and  the  grievous  trials  he  underwent,  through  a 
wicked  magician,  Coab-Deen,  his  pretended  friend,  the 
cotton  spinner ;"  and  he  reoounce  the  calamities  whidi 
befel  the  country  on  removing  from  its  place   tlie 
wonderful  lamp  of  native  piotection,  and  substitating 
the  gaudy  lamp  of  free  trade.    As  this  gentleman  re- 
presented the  borough  of  Stockport  in  Parliament, 
being  first  elected  July  S7th,  1837,  and  rejected  July 
1st,  1841,  and  on  July  Slst,  1847  was  at  the  head  of 
the  poll,  his  retirement  from  the  constituency  cansinig 
another  elecUon,  which  took  place  on  December  10tfa« 
1847,  a  local  interest  is  attached  to  this  query. 

E.  H. 
[1878.]    Dick  WmTmiGTON.— I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  this  renowned  worthy  was  bom  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Derby.    I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  could  throw  any  light  on  the  matter. 


Af    ADY    NTURB  WITB  A     LlONBSS. — A  pCT  )On  Ol 

ttti*«:i>*\v  of  a  ship  which  wan  anchored  off  the  coa4 
ut'  Ludia  oiioe  went  ashore  for  the  puipusc  of  cutting 
MoiiiA  wood,  and  one  of  the  sailorK,  linring  throu^b 
some  cause  becoiir*  separated  from  his  compauioxj^ 
wa^  oaiirdclerably  f  riyrhtened  by  the  appearan*  e  of  a 
hn.irMioneMff  whiftU  he  saw  approaching  him.  Muc:i 
to  lii.H  Hiirprine,  Jiow  ever,  she  did  not,  uu  cu  niujc  up, 
appt»Hr  to  liave  any  evil  designs  on  hua,  bu:,  iu- 
stv.H  i,  «;roiichecl  at  his  feet  and  looked  sle.-ul  a.>(!f 
ftivt  lib  li's  faco  :ind  then  at  a  tree  so  nc  lUtlc  ^ts- 
fancr-*  away.  For  a  timn  the  man  could  nof  un»l«T- 
!<tand  thi<i  cotiduct :  but  prenenrly,  on  tho  lioticss 
risinv:  and  walking' towards  the  tree,  iuoking  ftak 
lit  liim  as  she  ueut,  he  found  out  uhic  it 
iuoaut.  Un  in  the  bniuchos  of  a  tree  wtu  a  L.r^'e 
babu  >  I  with  two  little  lion-cubs  in  its  nnns  ;  aud 
it  w  r4  beoaiue  of  tliis  that  tlie  lioness  whh  in  <«nch 
trihulttt'on.  Tlie  difficulty  now  pi-eseiited  iiM>If  ol 
how  to  save  tho  cubs  for  the  nailor  was  afrmd  tc 
idiuib  the  tree.  So,  having  his  axe  wiili  tiiiu,  he 
leMilved  to  cut  down  the  tree ;  aud  this  ho  d'.d,  the 
lio.iu  s  \viiteh:n>(  him  most  anxiously  during-  tht 
whole  time.  When  the  tree  fell,  and  the  three**  ani- 
mals with  it,  th'«  I'oness,  it  ix  said,  dashed  with 
fury  upou  the  baboou  and  destroyed  it ;  then,  hav- 
ing geutly  caies«eJ  her  cubs  for  some  timo,  »]ie  ro- 
luriioJ  to  the  auilor,  showed  her  gratitude  \  y  f.-iun- 
iiig"  upon  him  and  rubbing  her  head  fondly  n<3mtiui 
him,  and  at  length  earned  away  her  c-lfspring  one 
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Satubday,  Mat  26th,  1883. 

A  Lbqsnd  of  Nobthsndbm  Boat-Housb. 
[1379.]  About  tlie  year  1825  Lancashire  poaseased 
a  young  local  writer,  Mr  Willtam  Rawlinson,  who, 
amongst  other  productions,  has  embodied  in  verse  a 
tradition  concerning  Northenden  Boat-house,  which 
was  taken  down  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  published 
under  the  name  of  "Sir  Qaulter,"  in  a  weekly 
periodical  called  the  Phanix.  The  story  had  long 
been  floating  orally  from  father  to  son,  and  amongst 
neighbours  and  friends,  but  h:id  found  no  anti- 
quarian enthusiast  to  place  it  on  record,  or  poet  to 
flin^  the  sad  requlum  of  a  lover's  fate.  The  antique 
metre  adopted  by  the  writer  resembles  the  **  Percy 
Beliques,"  while  the  subject  matter  brings  to  mind 
''Lord  Ullin's  Daughter."  The  tradition  runs  as 
follows: — ^"A  knightly  lover,  on  hastily  arriving  at 
Northenden  Ferry,  wished  to  cross  the  stream,  but 
the  boatmaa  wtis  unwilling  to  perform  his  usual 
duties  on  account  of  the  'stormy  water.'  The 
knight  offered  gold  in  store,  and  assured  the  ferry- 
man although  the  death's  owl  scream  had  been  heard, 
'  gold  dissolved  the  evil  omen.  The  boat  was  unmoored, 
and  a  safe  passa/^e  effected.  The  thunder  roared,  and 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  gleamed  over  the  foaming 
waters  and  illuminated  the  surrounding  woodland. 
On  reaching  the  trysting-tree  Sir  Gaulter  beheld  the 
yew  and  his  lady-love  both  fatally  stricken  down  by 
the  lightning.  Lifting  the  dead  form  of  his  betrothed 
he  ruiihed  in  despair  to  the  river,  and  was  with  his 
burthen  speedily  ongulphed  in  the  flood."  Such  is 
the  prosaic  version  of  the  poet's  legendary  ballad. 
As  tradition  is  an  acknowledged  romancer,  and  as 
many  may  hesitate  to  believe  her,  even  though  she 
■peak  the  truth,  the  story  to  a  certain  extent  is  cor- 
roboratedby  historical  facta  The  following  observations 
occur  in  the  *'  Lancashire  Chantries,"  edited  by  the 
Bev.  F.  R.  Rams:— ''This  son  called  Richard,  by  Vin- 
cent, but  William,  in  the  Harrington  pedigree,  on 
returning  from  Trafford  with  his  wife  (a  daughter  uf 
that  house)  perished  along  with  her  on  the  day  of  his 
marriage  in  attempting  to  ford  the  Mersey,  near  Nor" 
thenden,  a  sad  and  touching  incident  calling  to  mind 
Logan's  svreet  verses  on  the '  Braes  of  Jarrow.' "  The 
body  of  Harrington  vias  interred  at  Mobberley, 
where  an  altar  tomb,  with  his  armed  recumbent  form, 
and  the  date  of  March  4th,  1490,  were  remainining  in 
1595.     It  is  a  singular  fact  the  church  at  Mobberley 


is  dedicated  to  St.  Wilfrid,  and  is  of  considerable 
antiquity.  The  windows  exhibit  some  remains  of 
very  old  inscriptions,  and  in  the  church  are  many 
memorials  to  the  several  families  who  heretofore 
possessed  the  Ian  4s  of  Mobberley.  The  church  at 
Northenden  is  also  dedicated  to  St.  Wilfrid.  It  has 
recently  been  rebuilt^  except  the  tower,  and  under- 
gone restoration.  There  are  two  chapels  at  the  end 
of  the  ai;iles  belonging  to  the  Tattons,  and  several 
monumental  m'lmorlala  to  that  family.  Singularly 
enough,  William  Riwlinson  died  by  drowning,  which 
occurred  the  year  after  the  publication  of  "  Sir  Qaul- 
ter."  His  premature  decease  was  lamented  in  a  prose 
composition,  which  emanate  J  from  the  pen  of  his 
friep'*  the  poet  John  Bolton  Rogerson.  KH. 

Names  of  Plaobs  in  Lamcashi&k  and  Chbshibb. 
[1380.] —If  we  direct  our  attention  to  that  portion 
of  Lancashire  which  extends  from  the  South- West  of 
Manchester  to  the  Mersey,  and  over  that  river  into 
the  confines  of  what  is  now  styled  East  and  Mid- 
Cheshire,  we  find  abundant  material  most  interesting 
to  the  story  lover  on  account  of  its  many  associations 
with  the  romantic  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts,  both  as 
regards  their  adherents  and  opponents;  but  its  place 
names  gives  it  a  yet  more  ancient  claim  upon  the 
attention  of  those  which  relate  to  the  elucidation  of 
our  local  and  national  history.    Our  ancestors  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  giving  namas  to  places  which  were 
incongruous  and  inapplicable,  as  is  the  case  in  modem 
days.    In  former  times  each  name  was  a  picture  or  a 
record.  We  are  informed  on  good  authority  that  many 
ancient  Celtic  words  are  still  retained  in  the  old  Lanca- 
shire dialect ;  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  undeniable  that 
Celtic  names  have  clung  to  natural  objects,  especially 
mount Vm9  nnd  rivers.    It  is  a  mUter  which  is  note- 
worthy what  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  tract  of  country 
in  question  have  the  Teutonic  place-names  retained. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  river  Mersey,  most  probably 
derived  from  Jfearce,  and  ea,  water;  Jfearce-ea,  a  mark 
or  boundary  water.    This  river  is  described  and  al- 
lowed to  be  the  northern  boundary  water  by  most  of 
our  antiquarian  writers,  and  the  limitation  of   the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Mercia.    The  word  ea  is  still  ap- 
plied to  two  plots  of  land  (not  water)  which  lie  be- 
tween Didsbury  and  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  and  called 
respectively  Didsbury-ea  and  Park-ea;  and,  further 
on,  Harpurhey  or  ea.    The  two  first  plots  are  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  river,  which  makes  deep  curves  at 
these  points,  and  tliey  miy  have  been  constantly  im- 
mersed in  days  when  the  channel  had  not  been  worn 
to  its  present  depth.    There  is  also  a  contiguous  tract 
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of  Uod  whidi  i«  known  <m  Barlow's-ley.    Ley  is  tho 
■ame  as  our  lea,  as  in  Gray's  elegy : 

"  The  lowing  lierd  winds  slowly  o*er  the  lea." 

The  poet  Dryden  uses  the  phrase  in  a  more  primitive 

form: 

**  A  tuft  of  dasies  on  a  flowery  lay." 

We  have  a  little  hamlet  known  as  Ladybam,  and  with 
it  are  associated  some  ecclesiastJcal  and  romantic, 
long-forgotten  episodes,  in  which  a  eaint  and  a  woman 
were  oonoemed.  A  discoyery  of  the  Ley  brook, 
which  runs  through  it,  and  other  circumstances  in- 
duced me  most  reluctantly  to  abandon  all  further 
search  for  the  possiUe  germ  of  a  very  romantic  and 
affecting  narrative.  There  is  only  tradition  to  supply 
the  missing  links.  ICear  its  source  the  stream  just 
named  is  <»lled  the  Mere  boundary  and  also  the  Black 
Brook.  Lower  down  it  is  known  as  Cringle  Brook, 
which  name  the  late  Mr  John  Harland  rightly,  I 
think,  derives  from  Sax.  Ciymbiif  or  CrymHnff^ 
crooked  or  bending.  Another  instance  in  the  town- 
ship of  Bumage  (burn  still  used  in  the  Lancashire 
dialect,  stream,  and  ee^  edge)  owes  its  cognomen  to 
the  fact  that  it  stretches  fh>m  the  edge  of  this  same 
hum.  Biany  of  the  names  of  places  are  in  accordance 
with  the  appearance  of  the  country,  and  help  to  de- 
scribe them  at  the  remote  period  they  wwe  given 
to  them,  such  as  Fallowfield  (Sax.  fealot  a  harrow, 
and  fdd,  a  field),  literally  the  fallen  field ;  Birch, 
wherean  abundanceof  that  species  of  trees  characterise 
it;  and  Rudiotme,  the  fiat  low-lying  holme  nearly 
surrounded  by  water,  and  often  overflowed  thereby, 
which  is  damp  and  rush-bearing  even  up  to  tke  late 
*date  of  1875.  Ataneariy  period  it  yi^ded  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  rushes,  which  supplied  the  rush- 
bearers  of  the  olden  times  materials  to  work  upon. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Barlow  owes  its  name 
either  to  its  having  been  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar, 
or  a  bare  bill  in  a  wooded  country — Sax.  h€tr,  boar  or 
bear,  and  hlaw,  a  hill.  Mr  Whittaker  gets  the  name 
of  Chorlton-cum-Hardy  from  a  supposition  that  a  last 
remnant  of  the  Forest  of  Arden  stood  hereabout,  and 
this,  of  course,  would  equally  strengthen  the  **  boar" 
and  the  **  bear"  theory.  There  is  a  brook  which  runs 
from  Beaton  Moor  and  crosses  the  Didsbuiy  Road 
beyond  Withington  which  is  known  as  Shaw  Brook 
{tehawe,  a  glade).  In  the  same  locality  we  have  Shaw 
Fold,  behind  which  the  brook  may  be  seen.  Was  this 
a  glade  of  withes  or  willows  through  which  the 
brook  ran,  hence  Wlthe-ington  ?  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Mersey  we  have  Wythonshaw,  which  has  the 
same  deriviation.    Mr  Leo  Grindon  has  hinted  in  one 


of  his  lectures  to  the  Field  Naturalisto'  Society  that 
Withington  once  meant  the  village  or  abode  amongst 
the    willows.      But    Professor  WiUdns  has  p<nnted 
out  that  the  syllable  img  was,  in  old  times,  added  to 
the  name  of  the  father,  in  order  to  denote  the  son. 
But  that  is  rather  inapplicable,  for  on  Mr  Qrindoa's 
side  it  may  be  urged  that  amongst  various  spellings 
the  name  is  given  as  fF^UuMtom  in  old  surveys,  and 
that  withen  often  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  landmark. 
Clearly  wttA«a  was  the  plural  of  toy  the  or  trithet  the  old 
term  for  the  twig  of  the  genus  salix.    If  the  tree  (and 
not  the  family  name)  theory  be  the  true  one,  then  the 
tii^  is  a  corruption  similar  to  that  which  in  **  Bin 
Ivings"  and  '*  evingly,"  and  the  occurrence  of  witkem 
(e.ff.f  wythen)  shew,  and  Withington  furnishes  another 
instance  where  a  dividing  river  has  caused  a  difference 
in  local  speech.    I  am  inclined  to  think  or  believe^ 
says  one  writer  on  tliis  topic,  that  Didsbuty  was  a     , 
fortified  town  or  hpgTf  which  was  piesided  over  by  a 
chieftain,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  the  first  syllable 
of  the  word  rather  than  a  place  of  sepulture.     Its 
nearness  to  the  boundarv  water  which  separatee  Nor* 
thumbria  from  Mercia,  and  the  existence  of  a  Mercian 
station  on  the  opposite  bank  of  Nerthenden  probably 
lead  to  this  supposition.    These  researches  are  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  those  who  study  topography^    ^ 
and  delight  in  unravelling  the  mysteries  of  the  far- 
gone  past.  E.  H. 


Toads  or  Bocks. 

(N  ■.1830,  ISM.) 
[1381.]  An  accomplished  naturalist,  commenting 
on  Mr  Goss's  remarks  (No.  1839)  on**  Toads  in  Rocks," 
says  that  the  Batrachians  in  their  metamorphosiB 
from  the  tadpole  state  do  not  **  leave  their  tails  be- 
hind them,''  and  also  suggests  that  a  toad  may  pos- 
sibly be  bur.ed  deep  in  the  eaith  without  suffering 
from  pressure,  to  which  Mr  Goes  replies :  —I  certainly 
believed  that,  althou!>:h  the  main  substance  of  the  tail 
of  the  tadpole  was  iocorporated  in  the  future  frog 
during  metamorphosis,  yet  tlie  final  appendage  was 
cast  off.  This  erroneous  impression  was  oonfinced 
in  my  mind  twenty-nine  years  ago,  by  what  ought  to 
have  been  most  authentic  proof,  namely,  the  state- 
ment of  its  own  experiences  by  a  literary  frog.  Bat 
before  I  quote  tliat,  let  me  say  that,  after  all,  the 
great  multitude  of  marching  little  tonds  which  I  de- 
scribed in  my  previous  note  wore  certainly  not  carry- 
ing their  tails  before  them,  and,  whatever  had  become 
of  them,  they  must  have  been  somewhere  in  the  rear. 
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It  was  on  Saturday,  the  18th  March,  1851,  that  there 
appeared  in  a  popular  London  magazine  an  auto- 
biography entitled,  "  Tho  Story  of  the  Little  Frog," 
and  these  are  his  own  words  :— **  I  now  began  to  be 
aware  that  a  great  change  was  appro  ching,  and  that 
I  must  soon  leave  tho  pretty  lake  to  seek  my  sub- 
sistence on  dry  ground.  I  found  myself  gradually 
becoming  the  possessor  of  four  legs,  which  at  first 
seemed  rather  in  my  way.  When  they  were  fully 
grown  I  felt  a  great  desire  to  try  my  newly  acquired 
limbs  on  land;  but  thought  it  best  to  content  myself 
by  exercising  them  in  the  water  for  that  day.  To- 
wards evening  I  experienced  a  very  odd  sensation  in 
my  tail,  I  could  not  move  it  easily ;  this  numbness 
increased  during  tlie  night,  and  at  last  the  tail  fell  off. 
I  was  now  quite  prepared  to  take  my  leave  of  the 
quiet  lake,  and,  with  those  of  my  companions  who 
had  undergone  the  same  change,  to  seek  my  living  on 
the  earth."  What  a  tale !  It  is  now  quite  clear  that 
this  little  fellow  did  not  know  what  he  was  writing 
about,  which  is  unpardonable  in  an  autobiograper,  or 
else  he  told  a  wilful  story.  He  was  evidently  a  little 
humbug ;  and  that  being  the  case,  I  fear  he  must 
have  been  a  little  hypocrite  too ;  for  he  continues 
piously  thus : — '-  Here  I  will  pause  to  reflect  on  the 
great  goodness  of  my  Creator  in  ordaining  the  dif- 
ferent stages  through  which  I  passed.  I  think  with 
thankfulness  of  the  provision  made  for  my  subsistence 
before  I  was  able  to  procure  any  for  myself — I  mean 
the  nourishment  afforded  me  by  the  white  part  of  the 
eggt  on  which  I  lived  until  strong  enough  to  exert 
myself.  It  is  also  wonderful  to  think  how  I  have 
been  preserved  through  all  the  dangers  that  sur- 
rounded me,  and  how  everything  has  contributed  to 
my  comfort  and  happiness.'*  If  credit  is  to  be  accor- 
ded to  anytliing  issuing  from  the  pen  of  this  untruth- 
ful frog,  his  lot  was  indeed  a  lot  more  to  be  thankful 
for  than  that  of  the  unhappy  Toad-in-the-hole  under 
discussion.  For  I  regret  to  have  to  maintain  that 
his  interment  beneath  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  of 
sodimentary  mud  and  sand  and  coal  strata  must  have 
been  a  very  painfully  pressing  circumstance.  Im- 
prisonment in  a  little  arch  or  cell  in  hard  sandstone, 
or  hard  earth,  with  room  just  to  breathe,  is  hard 
enough,  but  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  interment 
beneath  a  million  tons  of  loose  sand  and  mud.  We 
live  without  inconvenience  beneath  what  would  be, 
if  we  were  internally  vacuous,  a  pressure  of  141b.  or 
151b.  to  the  square  inch.  And  because  that  pressure 
18  equal  on  every  side,  so  much  more  complete  would 
be  our  collapse  if  wo  were  internally  vaeuous.      It  is 


bocauso  tho  preisuro  is  equal,  not  only  on  every  outer 
side,  but  inside  and  completely  throughout  us,  without 
any  vacuity  at  all,  that  it  Is  solf-neutnilised  and  nil. 
To  make  tho  toad  in  the  mud  or  sand  analogous,  ho 
must  be  composed  of  mud  or  sand  where  he  is  now 
composed  of  water  and  air  ;  then  he  would  bear  the 
pressure  without  collapse.  But  all  the  water  and  air 
of  his  composition  must  be  forced  from  him  under 
such  a  pressure  of  loose  sediment,  and  whenever 
found  ho  must  be  found  as  a  true  fossil,  and  very 
abundantly  so  if  he  had  flourished  in  the  lakes  and 
the  mud  of  the  carboniferous  period.  His  matrix 
too,  must  have  fitted  him  so  exactly  and  tightly  that 
he  could  never,  if  disinterred  alive,  have  walked 
forth,  but  must  have  boon  pulled  to  pieces  bit  by  bit, 
to  get  him  out  of  that  close-fitting  mould.  The 
creaturoi  that  live  at  the  bottom  of  deep  seas  live 
there  under  the  same  conditions  thac  we  do  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  atmospheric  air.  The  pressure  is 
equal,  not  only  on  every  side  of  them,  but  all  within 
and  throughout  them.  It  is  so  with  the  tender  un- 
broken shells  found  beneath  tons  of  solid  earth.  If 
they  are  tender  and  are  preserved  it  is  because  they 
are  filled  with  the  same,  or  similar,  incompressible 
material  as  that  which  encompasses  them  with  pres- 
sure, and  tho  internal  resistance  is  equal  to  the 
tion  may  appear  to  those  who  are,  unhappily,  anxious 
external  pressure.  Trivial  as  this  toad-in-the-hole  ques- 
about  their  daily  bread,  it  is  really  a  question  of  great 
biological  interest  and  importance. 

W.  J.  Habpbr,  Sandbacb. 

Dick  Whittinoton. 
(No.  1878.) 
[1382.]  In  reply  to  your  queriest,  **  A, "  I  cannot  do 
better  than  furnish,  as  a  reply,  the  following  extract 
from  the  biography  of  that  worthy  knight  by  Messis 
Besant  and  Bice.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not  sup- 
port the  theory  that  the  Whittingtons  were  a  Derby- 
shire family.— << As  regards  the  time  and  place  of 
Whittington*8  bulh^his  origin,  his  family,  his  dr- 
cumstances-^all  these  things  remained  in  the  un- 
certainty of  legend  and  tradition  until  some  20  years 
ago,  when  the  researches  of  a  most  patient  and  careful 
antiquary — ^the  Rev.  Samuel  Lysons — finally  settled 
the  whole  question  beyond  dispute.  It  bad  been  pre- 
viously maintained,  without  any  proof  for  any  single 
assertion,  that  Whittington  was  bom  at  Taunton 
Dean,  at  Ellesmere,  in  Shropshire,  at  some  unknown 
town  in  Herefordshire,  or  in  Lancashire,  the  only 
reason  fer  the  statement  being  some  vague  tradition 
or  a  similarity  of  name.    At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
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a  hopeless  task  to  discover  the  family  of  a  man  ythm 
came  to  London  in  the  fourteen tii  century  as  a  boy, 
and  stayed  there  all  liis  life.  It  was  before  the  time 
of  parish  registers ;  tiie  man's  name  is  not  uncommon. 
But  there  was  one  fact  about  Whittington,  previously 
overlooked  by  his  historians — wlio  were  not  anti- 
quaries, but  tradition  collectors  and  story  tellers ;  it 
was  that  Whittington  bore  a  coat  of  arms— not  one 
granted  him  by  the  king  as  to  a  newly-rben  man,  but 
one  to  which  ho  was  entitled  by  birth.  Now  this  coat 
of  arms,  with  the  lion's  head  for  crest,  instead  of  the 
bee,  was  borne  by  a  family  whose  history  has  been 
clearly  traced  by  Dr.  Lysons.  Early  in  the  thirteenth 
century  they  held  an  estate  in  Herefordshire,  called 
Soler's  Hope.  Thence  they  migrated  to  the  village  of 
Tauntley,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  they  acquired 
anoiher  estate,  probably  the  greater  of  the  two,  or 
perhaps  the  more  desirable  as  a  place  of  residence." 
It  would  seem  that  Sir  Richard  was  born  at  Pauntley. 

Warren-Bulkbley. 

Abyll,  a  Stockport  Tenure. 
(No.  1870.) 
[1383.]    The  following,  copied  from  an  old  scrap 
book,  fully  explains  the  meaning  of  <thi8  word  in  its 
application  to  the  transfer  of  land  in  this  county  : — 
*'  It  was  a  custom  of  large  manors,   not   only   in 
Cheshire,  but  elsewhere,  aad  especially  in  large  town^, 
that  whoa  copyholds  or  such  like  property  changed 
hands,  by  sale  or  descent,  tko  tenant  had  to  present 
himself  at  the  next  Court  Loet,  and  do  suit  and 
service  for  his  Unds  or  tenements  to  the  Lird  of  tlie 
Manor,  in  tokon  of  his  liability  to  fi,'ht  under  his 
banner  whenever  called  to  d«^   so.      Thus,  not  to 
multiply    instances   when    any    young    freeman    of 
Chester  attended  nt  the  Town  Hill  to  take  up  his 
franchii;c,andbjsworn  tj  his  alleji.incd  to  the  Crown 
and  to  the  city,  he  had  to  clothe  himself  in  armour, 
and    so   present    himself    to    Mr  Miyor,  indicating 
-thereby  his  li.ib'.lity  to  bo  summoned  to  that  actual 
military  service  of  the  which  this    was    only    the 
symbol.      The   Manor   of    Bradwell,  which  adjoins 
Stockport,  was  held  in  1437  in  demesne  as  of  fee  by 
Robert  Davenport,  by  tlie  tenure  of  one  habergeon 
(breast-plate),  and  this  service  continued  to  be  ren- 
dered in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.    The  Carringtons, 
again,  held  land  in  Hattcrslegh,  in  Mot  tram,  under 
the  Stockports,  by  the   render   of  a  barbed  arrow 
annually.    Finally,  Sir  Robert  Stockport's  charter  to 
the  burgesses  of  Stockport,  dated  about  1200,  seems 
to  mo  to  settle  the  quest i  m  as  to  this  term  •  Abyll' : — 
*  Item  cum  burgcnsis   moriatur  hcrcs  ejus   nullum 


alliud  relevium  dabit  mihl  nisi  hujusmodi  anno, 
gladium,  arcum,  vel  lanceam,'  which,  translated  for 
the  ordinary  reader,  runs  as  follows : — *  Item,  when  a 
burgess  happens  to  die,  his  heir  shall  pay  to  him  no 
other  relief  except  some  kind  of  arms,  sword,  bow,  or 
lance.'  Separate  Uie  indefinite  article,  *A,'  from 
Abyll,  and  we  get  'A  BUI,'  'Billhook,  or  lance,' 
answering  to  tbo  very  words  of  tlie  charter." 

Q.C.,  Stockport. 


I 


ri384.]    The  Dodob  Family.— The   family   of  the 
Dodges  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  in  the  township  of 
OfFerton  tliere  are  still  memorials  of  the  family.    Re- 
garding the  arms  and  crest  used  by  tiiis  family,  I 
find,  in  a  section  of  a  work  giving  examples  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  body  borne  in  court  armour,  the 
following       from       an       abridged       edition       of 
Gwilim : — **  Barways   six    pieces,    or  one  sable,  on 
a  pale  gules,  a  woman's  dug  distilling  milk  p.  p.  r.  by 
the  name  of  Dodge.    This  coat  wa?  granted  by  James 
Hedingby  Qayen  king  of  arms  to  Peter   Dodge,  of 
Stepworth,  in  Cheshire,  for  services  rendered  to  Kincr 
Edward  the  First."    The  patent  is  dat^  April  Sth,  i.i 
the  34th  of  Edward  I.,  and  is  in  French.    Somo  yc:ir.s 
ago  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  different  account  and 
emblazoning.    I    think   it   was  in    the    Geutlrmaa'i 
Magazine.    There  it  is  given,  "Argent  or  a  pale  a 
woman's  dug  distilHng  milk/'  without  the  birway  of 
six,  in  allusion  to  a  Dodge  being  tlie  first  to  give  suck 
after  the  landing  of  Eiiward  I.  (circ.  1274).    Cin  any- 
one   point   out  which    is    correct,   and  if  the  coat 
bolongoi  to  the  Djd^is  of  Offirton?    It  is  rather 
singular  Orm3ro-J,  in  the  ol  J  edition  of  the  **  History 
of  Che -hire, "  does  not  mention  the  family,  bat  in  a 
more  recent  work,  "  Magna  Britannicii,"  by  Lysons, 
vol.  2,  p.  789,  is  a  paragraph  relating  to  Offcrton,  and  a 
Mr  Robert  Dodge,  who  in  the  year  1765,  gave  a  rent 
charge  of  £1  per  yonr  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
scliool  charges  of  one  or  more  poor  boys  of  this  town- 
ship.    There  is  a  cluster  of  very  old  houses  now 
standing  in  Offjrton  which  is  known  as  Dodge  Fold, 
and  in  1875  was  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the 
late  Mr  John  Slack.    Is  the  charity  now  extant,  and 
by  whom  should  it  be  administered  ?  W.  H.  B. 

[1385.]  Hazel  Grove  ST0CKS.~Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  any  information  as  to  when  the  old 
"  Stocks "  at  Hazel  Grove,  near  Stockport,  were 
removed,  and  where  they  originally  stood  when  in  use? 
I  am  told  that  one  part  is  still  prostrate,  lying  between 
the  village  aad  the  station.  I.  A.  Finney. 
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Saturday,  June  2nd,  1883. 


Unlucky  Xumdkbs. 
(No.  12G8.) 
[1386.]    Seeing  tlie  above  query  still  remaining  un- 
answersed,  I  beg  to  submit  to  your  readers,  with  your 
permission,  tlie  following  extract  from  an  old  volume 
bearing  on  the  subject.     It  treats  on  tlie  magic  num- 
ber seven : — '*  Seven  is  composed  of  the  two  first  per- 
f i*ct  numbers — equiil  and  unequal — three  and  four ; 
for  the  number  two,  consisting  of  repeated  unity, 
which  is  no  number,  is  not  perfect ;  it  comprehends 
the  primary  numerical  triangle,  or  trine,  and  its  square 
or  quartilo  conjunctions,  considered  by  the  favourers 
of  planetary  influence,  as  of  the  most  benign  aspect.  In 
six  days  creation  was  perfected,  the  7th  was  conse- 
crated to  rest.     On  the  7th  of  the  7th  month  a  holy 
observance  was  ordained  by  the  Chaldees  of  Israel, 
who  fasted  7  days  and  remained  7  days  in  tents ;  the 
7th  year  was  directed  to  be  a  Sabbath  of  rest  for  all 
things,  and  at  tlie  end  of  7  times  7  years  commenced 
the  Grand  Jubilee.     Every  7th  year  the  land   lay 
fallow;  every  7th   year  there  was  a  general  release 
from  all  debts,  and  all  bondsmen  were  set  free.    From 
this  lawmaiy  have  originated  the  custom  of  our  bind- 
ing young  men  to  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  and  of 
punishing  incorrigible  offenders  by  transportation  for  7, 
twice  7,  or  three  times  7  years.     Every  7th  year  the 
law  was  directed  to  be  read  to  the  people;   Jacob 
served  7  years  for  the  possession  of  Rachel,  and  also 
another  7  years.     Noah  had  7  days  warning  of  the 
flood,  and  was  commanded  to  take  the  fowls  of  the 
air  into  the  ark  by  7,  and  the  clean  beasts  by  sevens. 
The  ark  touched  the  ground  on  the  7th  month,  and 
in  7  days  a  dove  was  sent,  and  again  in  7  days  after. 
The  7  years  of  plenty  and  the  7  years  of  famine  were 
feretold  in  Pharoah's  dream,  by  the  7  fat  and  7  lean 
beasts,  and  the  7  ears  of  full  and  the  7  ears  of  blasted 
corn.     Nebuchadnezzar  was  7  years  a  beast,  and  the 
fiery  furnace  was  heated  7  times  hotter  to  receive 
Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego.      The  young  of 
animals  were  to  remain  with  the  dam  7  days,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  7th  to  be  taken  away.    By  the  old  law 
a  man    was    commanded  to   forgive  hi3  offending 
brother  7  times,  but  the  meekness  of  the  last  revealed 
religion  extended  his  humility  and  forbearance  70 
times  7.     *'  If  Gain  shall  be  revenged  7  fold,  truly 
Lamech  70  times  7."    In  the  destruction  of  Jericho  7 
priests  bore  7  trumpets  7  days ;   on  the  7th  they  sur- 


rounded the  walls?  times,  and  after  Uie  7th  time  the 
walls  fell.     Balaam  prepared  7  bullocks  and  7  rams 
for  a  sacrifice;  7  of  Saul's  sons  were  lianged  to  stay  a 
famine ;  Laban  pursued  Jacob  7  days'  journey ;  Job's 
friends  sat  with  him  7  day  i  and  7  nights,  and  offered 
7  bullocks  and  7  rams   as  an  atonement  for  their 
wickedness.     In   the   7th   year   of  his  reign   King 
Ahasuerus  feasted  7  days,  and  on  the  7th  directed  his 
7  chamberlains  to  find  a  queen  who  was  allowed  7 
maidens  to  attend  her.      Miriam  wns  cleansed  of  her 
leprosy  by  being  shut  up  7  days;  Solomon  was  7  years 
building  the  temple,  at  the  dedication  of  whi<-h  ho 
feasted  7  days.    In  the  tabernacle  were  7  lamps ;  7 
days  were  appointed  for  an  atonement  upon  the  altar, 
and  the  priest's  son  was  ordained  to  wear  his  father's 
garment  7  days.     The   children   of   Israel  eat   un- 
leavened bread  7  days ;  Abraham  gave  7  ewe  lambs  to 
Abimelech  as  a  memorial  for  a  well ;  Joseph  mourned 
7  days  for  Jacob.     The  Rabbins  say  that  Grod  em- 
ployed the  power  of  answering  this  number  to  perfect 
the  greatness  of  Samuel,  his  name  answering  the  value 
of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  word  which  signify  7  ; 
whence  Hannah,  his  mother,  in  her  thanks  says  **  tliat 
the  barren  had  brought  forth  7."      In  Scripture  are 
enumerated   7   resuirections — the   widow's  son   by 
Elias,  the  Shunamito's  son  by  Elisha,  the  soldier  who 
touched  the  bones  of  tlie  prophet,  the  daughter  of 
the  ruler  of  the  sjmagogue,  the  widow's  son  of  Nain, 
Lazarus,  and  our  blessed  Lord.  The  apostles  chose  7  dea- 
cons. Enoch,who  was  translated,was  the  7  th  after  Adam, 
and  Jesus  Christ  the  77th  in  a  direct  lino.  Our  Saviour 
spoke  7  times  from  the  cross,  on  whidi  He  remained  7 
hours;  He  appeared  7  times ;  after  7  times  7  days  he 
sent  the  Holy  Ghost.     In  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  7 
petitions  contained  in  7  times  7  words,  omitting  those 
of  mere  grammatical  connection ;  within  this  number 
are  connected  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse,  re- 
vealed in  the  7  churches  of  Asia.     There  appeared  7 
golden  candlesticks  and  7  stars  in  the  hand  of  him 
that  was  in  the  midst ;  7  lambs  before  the  7  spirits  of 
Qod ;  the  book  with  7  seals;   the  lamb  with  7  homa 
and   7    eyes;    7  angels   with   7  seals;  7  kings;  7 
thunders;  7  thousand  men  slain;  the  dragon  with  7 
heads  and  7  crowns ;  the  beast  with  7  heads ;  7  angels 
bringing  7  plagues ;  and  the  7  phials  of  wrath.      The 
vision  of  Daniel  was  70  weeks ;  the  Elders  of  Israel 
were  70.     There  are  also  numbered  7  heavens,   7 
planets,   7    stars,   7   wise   men,    7   Champions  of 
Christendom,  7  notes  in  music,  7  primary  colours,  7 
deadly  sins,  7  sacraments  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.     Hie  7th  son  was  considered  as  endowed 
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with  pro-eminont  wisdom ;  tho  7Ui  soa  of  a  7tb  son 
is  still  thought  to  possess  the  power  of  healing  diseases 
spontaneously.  Pet* fection  is  likened  to  gold  7  times 
purified  in  tho  fire,  and  we  yet  say  **  you  frighten  me 
out  of  lay  seven  senses."  The  opposite  sides  of  every 
face  on  the  dice  make  7 ;  whence  players  at  hazard 
m  ike  7  the  noain  Hippocrates  says  Uiat  the  septenary 
number,  by  its  occult  virtues,  tends  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  things  to  be  the  dispenser  of  life,  and 
fountain  of  all  its  changes,  and,  like  Shakespeare,  he 
divides  the  life  of  man  into  7  ages.  In  7  montlis  a 
caild  may  be  born  and  live,  and  not  before:  and 
anciently  it  was  not  named  before  7  days,  not  being 
accounted  fully  to  have  life  before  that  periodical 
day.  Tho  teeth  springs  out  in  the  7Ui  montli,and  are 
shed  and  renewed  in  the  7tli  year,  when  infancy  is 
changed  to  clilldhood.  At  twice  7  years  puberty  be- 
gins ;  at  thrice  7  years  the  faculties  are  developed, 
manhood  commences,  and  we  become  legally  com- 
petent to  all  civil  nets.  At  four  times  7  man  is  in 
full  possession  of  his  strength ;  at  five  times  7  he  is 
fit  for  the  business  of  the  world ;  at  six  times  7  he 
becomes  grave  and  wise  or  never;  at  7  times  7  he 
is  in  liis  apogee ;  and  from  that  time  he  decays ;  at 
eight  timos  7  he  is  in  his  first  climateric;  at  nine 
times  7,  or  63,  ho  is  in  his  gmnd  climateric,  or  year 
of  danger;  and  ten  times  7, or  three  score  years  and 
ten,  has  by  tho  Royal  Prophet  been  pronounced  the 
natural  period  of  human  life.  The  shield  of  Ajax 
consisted  of  7  bull's  hides ;  there  were  7  chiefs  before 
Tiiebos.  The  blood  w.is  to  bo  sprinkled  7  times  be- 
fore the  Altar.  Naaman  was  to  be  dipped  7  times  in 
Jordan.  Apuleius  speaks  of  dipping  the  head  7  timos 
in  tne  sea  of  purification.  In  all  solemn  rites  of 
purgation,  dedication,  and  consecration,  the  oil  or 
water  was  7  times  sprinkled.  The  house  of  wisdom 
in  Proverbs,  had  7  pillars.  WABUEN-BaLKBLEV. 

Whitsuntide  in  the  Olden  Time. 
[1387.]  Whitsuntide  was  anciently  observed  with  a 
number  of  ceremonies,  most  of  which  are  now  for- 
gotten, or  only  partially  exist  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country.  The  most  general  of  these  was  the  custom 
of  liolding  what  were  called  Whitsun  Ales,  which  con- 
sisted of  public  diversions  and  entertainments, 
accompanied  by  pageants,  games  of  sport,  and  ether 
displays  of  festivity.  In  the  Catholic  times,  and  for  a 
considerable  while  afterwards,  every  parish,  more  or 
less,  took  a  part  in  these  kind  of  amusements,  to  defray 
tlie  expenses  of  which  coUectioni  were  regularly  made 
nnd  most  of  them,  ps  was  tho  case  at  Easter  and  oxher 
{;rcat  festivals,  kc])t  or  provided  dresses  and  other 


paraphernalia,  for  the  representation  of  different 
character),  in  order  to  give  to  the  celebration  of  these 
rites  a  more  showy  and  dramatic  effect. 

Q.G.,  Stockport. 

Samuel  Thorlby,  the  Ck)XQLETON   Mobdbbbe,  and 

Db.  Tbaitbeck. 

[1388.]  A  few  more  facts  about  the  eccentric  mur- 
derer, Samuel  Thorley,  have  fallen  in  my  way,  and 
may  possess  some  interest  with  Stockport  readers.  By 
way  of  introduction,  the  following  is  a  copy  of  a  lette>^ 
which  was  sent  by  an  apothecary   of   considerable 
repute  to  his  sweetlieart  at  Macclesfield.      *'  My  I>ear 
MoUe, — This  with  my  love  to  you,  and  to  ac^u.iint 
you  that  Sam  Thorley  is  to  be  hung  in  Jepca  to-moiTow 
by  twelve  o'clock,  at  Gongleton  town,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  and  Mrs  Thompson  and  Cheanoy  at  my 
house   to    take   a   dinner   with   mo.    I   shall  liave 
a  shoulder  of  muton  and  potatoes  for  dinner,  for  I  have 
had  many  a  dinner  with  you ;  tlten  I  hope  you  'will 
see  the  place  where  you  will  end  your  days.      From 
your  affectionate   till  death,  Pamuel  Tniitbeck,  Gon- 
gleton, April  10th,  1777."      To  this  old  copy  is  added 
in  another    hani,   "D>ei    Dr.    Traitbock    hope    his 
beloved  will  end  her  days  at  the  gibbe%  or  at  his  own 
house.      Wlio  was  Traitbeck  and  what  is  hxxag  in 
Jepes  ?  S.C."    8<unuel  Traitbeck  was  an  apothec  wy  of 
considerable  repute  in  Gongleton  for  many  yetirs,  and 
also  a  capit  d  burdens  of  the  ancijnt  body  corporate  of 
that  period.    Dr  Traitbeck,  as  he  was  called,  was  not 
a  **  Methodist  parson,"  as  alleged  in  its  proper  sense, 
bat  he  was  one  of  John  Wosley'j  first  converts  in  Con- 
gliton,  and  was  permitted  to  act  as  a  local,  but  not  an 
itinerant  preacher.      It  appesvrs  lie  took  tlie  oatlts  re- 
quired under  the  Gonven tide  Act,  but  still  he  continued 
in  communion  with  the  Ghurch  of  EajUnd  during  his 
whole  life.      The  rather  business-like   and  matter-of- 
fact  style  of  the  love-letter  would  load  to  the  inference 
he  haJ  p-issed  the  yairs  of  youthful  romince,  but  the 
fact  is  he  was  a  gay  widower  of  75  summers,  and  was 
the   father   of   eleven   children.    It   is  not  known 
whether  the  invitation  was  declined,  or  he  proved 
inconstant  does  not  appear,  but  it  has  been  ascertained 
b3yond  all  doubt  the  August  following  the  date  of  the 
above  letter  he  espoused  at  Astbury  Ghurcli  Ann,  the 
daughter  of  tlie  Itov.  Joseph  Guilford,  who  was  one  of 
tha  first   itinerating   Wesleyan   ministers.    He  ^aa 
blossed  with  two  more  daughters  in  his  still  older  a^« 
lie  died  in  1735 ;  aged  82.    His  widow  le- married,  and 
died  in  ldi5,  aged  82,  so  that  when  she  *'  buckled  to' 
with  t!ic  stout  old  doctor  s!io   was  at  tho  comely  and 
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pleasant  ago  of  M,    Jepes,  or  Jipps,  is  aD  abbreviation 
of  the   word   gibbet.  E.H. 


Thb  Cboss  of  Nbtheb  Aldbbley. 
(No.  1110.) 
[1389.]  In  turning  back  the  pages  of  history  to  the 
time  when  the  Ardeme,  in  the  12th  century,  owned 
the  land  and  patrimony  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Alderley,  we  read  of  a  market  being  granted  to  this 
place,  to  ene  Wakelin  de  Arderne,  in  tlie  year  1253,  to 
be  held  at  the  Market  Gross,  together  with  a  fair  to  be 
held  for  three  days,  at  the  festival  of  St.  LAwrenoe. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  cross  would  be  placed  here 
about  thid  time,  unless  it  was  erected  prior  to  this 
time  by  the  monks  of  Dieu  la  Cres  Abbey,  near  Leek, 
who,  it  appears,  possessed  lands  here,  and  placed  it  on 
this  site  to  assert  their  right  to  a  preadiing  station. 
The  necessity  of  a  Market  Cross  at  this  period  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  very  few  people  could  read.  The 
advantages  of  learning  was  confined  principally  to 
what  could  be  gained  from  the  nearest  Monastery, 
probably  that  at  Monks  Heath,  or  Uie  Abbey  of  Dieu 
la  Cres,  near  Leek,  where  the  monks  made  it  a  point 
of  duty  to  instruct  all  who  put  themselves  under  their 
care  for  that  purpose,  but  this  being  only  a  privilege 
of  the  great,  very  few  people  were  blessed  with  much 
learning,  and  the  site  of  Market  Cross  was  the  place 
where  those  who  could  not  read,  yet  were  able  to 
make  their  contracts  for  the  produce  of  the  market  or 
fair,  and  most  otlier  agreements,  such  as  the  purchase 
of  land,  kc,  or  any  thing  which  required  attesting 
was  invariably  made  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  in 
presence  of  witnesses,  or  where  there  was  not  a  cross 
erected  they  made  a  mark  of  a  cross  on  the  agree- 
ment, in  presence  of  others.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the 
origin,  and  the  above  would  be  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion. I  may  add  that  in  the  Saxon  ages  market 
crosses  were  erected  on  land  given  by  the  lords  of  the 
soil,  to  commemorate  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel 
on  that  spot,  and  where  such  preaching  was  continued 
until  churches  could  be  builL  They  were  afterwards 
used  as  stations  in  religious  processions,  similar  to 
the  one  at  Gawswortli,  for  occasional  preaching  in  the 
open  air.  Their  position  was  frequently  at  the  meet- 
ing of  different  ways,  as  this  at  Alderley,  and  also  at 
Oawsworth.  Market  crosses  were  to  be  found  in  most 
places  possessing  the  privilege  of  a  market. 

I.  A.  Finney. 


Nails  of  thb  Cboss. 

(No.  1212  )  ^ 
[1390.]  Seeing  an  unanswered  query  ^1212)  in 
your  paper  of  the  IDth  inst,  requiring  information  as 
to  the  Nails  of  the  Cross,  the  writer,  a  traveller  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  states  herewith,  to  the  gratification  of  the 
inquirer,  that  nearly  every  cathedral  or  larger  church 
in  those  countries  is  in  possession  of  nails  of  the 
Cross,  which,  if  taken  together,  will  produce  a  few 
cwts.  Of  course,  all  are  firmly  believed  to  be  genuine. 
The  same  is  the  case,  but  still  to  a  larger  extent,  with 
the  wood  of  the  Cross.  The  inference  is  obvious,  and 
needs  no  explanation.         Anontxous,  Manchester. 

Abms  of  the  Dodos  Family. 

(No.  1884 ) 
[1391.]  The  grant  which  is  referred  to  by  W.H.B. 
is  a  barbarous  instance  of  what  has  been  termed  in 
heraldic  parlance  as  "  Canting  Arms."  In  a  copy  of 
the  work  alluded  to  by  W.H.B.,  dated  1726,  the 
original  spelling  is  preserved  *'  Dugg."  The  name 
immediately  preceding  Dodge,  vol.  I.,  pp.  536,  is 
Quartermain,  of  Oxfordshire,  the  arms  being  a  fess 
sable,  between  four  dexter  hands  couped  at  the  wrist, 
gules.  In  the  same  categoiy  occur  bearing  of 
hands  for  Mainstone,  and  the  ennobled  family 
of  Maynard,  whose  punning  motto  of  Manas  justa 
nardas  fixes  the  stigma  of  *<  canting "  on  the  arms 
borne  by  that  most  noble  and  right  honourable 
hjuse,  as  G^^ilim  calls  it.  On  consulting  Park's 
General  Armoury,  sub  voce  Dodge,  it  will  be  seen 
th  it  the  modern  rendering,  a  <'  wom  in*s  breast "  is 
givei,  and  thus  the  primary  allusion  is  lost  or  con- 
cjaled.  The  crest  of  the  family  is  also  there,  statei 
to  be  a  **demi-sea  dug,  azure,  collared,  finned,  and 
pui-iled,"  or,  and  under,  Dod,  Dode,  Dodds,  or  Dagge 
(probably  it  was  pronounced  as  *'  Dodge,"  this  last 
bding,  doubtless,  only  a  corruption  of  "  Dodds").  1  ho 
arms  will  be  found  vert,  three  dog  fishes  or. 
Another  coat  for  Dodge  is  given  in  Burk  (Suifolk), 
Biirry  of  six  or  and  sable  on  a  pale,  gules,  an  eye 
argent  weeping  and  dropping  or,  a  variation  easily 
accounted  for.  Heraldry  abounds  with  examples  of 
this  kind  of  coat  armour,  adopted  in  most  cases  solely 
with  reference  to  some  peculiarity  of  name  real  or 
assu^-.od.  Other  instances  are  given,  which  we  need 
not  cite  hero.  Stcden  r. 


in 


[1392.]    The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley.— In  read- 
^  a   book  tho  other  day  I  met  with  a  reference  to 
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**  The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley."      Who  was  she,  and 
what  is  her  history.  Max. 

[1303.]  Bell  thb  Cat. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  how  the  term  ''Bell  the  Cat"  originated, 
and  what  is  its  meaning  ?  J.  Saxton. 


Satubday,  June  9th,  1883. 


Anecdotb  of  Dr  Watts. — It  was  so  natural  for 
Dr  Watts,  when  a  child,  to  speak  in  rhyme,  that  even 
at  the  very  time  he  wished  to  avoid  it,  he  could  not. 
His  father  was  displeased  at  this  and  threatened  to 
whip  him  if  he  did  not  leave  off  making  verses.  One 
da^,  he  was  about  to  put  histhreiit  into  execution,  the 
child  burst  into  tears,  and  on  his  knees  said, 
Prav,  father  do  some  pity  take. 
And  I  will  no  more  verses  make. 

"  Ticket,''  said  the  collector,  as  he  opened  the  door 
of  a  carriage  in  which  sat  a  man  who  looked  as  if  ho 
was  ancliored  to  his  seat.  The  fellow  addressed 
handed  over  the  required  pasteboard,  which  was  duly 
punched,  and  looking  around,  the  collector  said, 
"  VViiere's  your  friend  ?"  ••  What  friend  ?  I  have  no 
friend."  ••  Where  is  the  party  occupying  this  seat 
with  you  ?''  "  I'm  alone,"  said  ho,  looking  somewhat 
puzzled  at  being  questioned.  "Ihen  what  are  you 
doing  with  two  portmanteaus  ?"  **  Why,  I 
haven't  any,"  at  the  same  time  moving  his  feet  with 
exertion.  "  Oh,  excuse  me,"  said  the  collector,  and  as 
he  dropped  off  the  step  he  was  heard  to  remark  **  The 
biggest  feet  I  ever  saw." 

A  Ghost  Story. — A  ladv  of  the  true  vixen  type 
wlio  was  very  much  put  about  by  tbe  devotions  of  her 
husband  to  tiie  shrine  of  Bacclius,  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  his  idolatry,  and  his  late  huui-s  as  well,  engaged 
her  brother  to  impersonate  a  ghost,  and  to  frighten 
her  lord  and  master  (?)  as  he  returned  from  one  of  his 
devotional  excursions.  Accordingly,  as  the  devotee  of 
tlie  jovial  deity  was  proceeding  along  a  dark  road  on 
his  homeward  walk,  out  sprang  a  ispectral  figure  and 
confronted  the  reeling  bacdianalian.  **  Hulloa,"  said 
he,  not  at  all  put  out  by  the  apparition,  **  Who  (hic^ 
tlie  devil  are  you  (hie)  ?"  "  The  devil  himself,"  said 
the  spectre  in  sepulchural  tones.  *'  The  devil,"  cried 
tlie  drunken  man,  '*then  give  us  your  hand,  old  boy 
(hie),  for  I've  married  your  sifter." 

How  He  Got  out  of  it. — A  commercial  gentleman 
once  had  an  Irish  servant  «ho  wus  occasionally  en- 
trusted to  collect  small  accounts.  One  day  his  mas- 
ter found,  on  examining  the  money  .that  he  had  taken 
a  bad  sovereign,  and  lianding  it  to  him  says,  **  You 
will  have  to  get  rid  of  it."  Fat  put  the  coin  in  his 
pocket,  and  no  more  was  said  about  the  matter  at 
the  time.  A  day  or  two  after,  being  out  with  his 
master  on  a  journey  with  a  horae  and  trap,  on  coming 
to  atollgatothe  gentleman  gave  Pat  fourponce  to  pay 
the  toll  with,  which  he  did,  and  drove  on.  Imme- 
diately after  Pat,  turning  to  his  master  with  a  radiant 
face,  says,  **  Bedad,'  I've  got  out  of  it."  **  Got  out  of 
what  ?"  says  his  master.  "  The  bad  sovereign,"  says 
Pat.  **  Indeed,"  said  the  gentleman, "  how  did  you 
manage  it,  Pat  ?"  "  Sure,"  says  Pat,  "  I  slipped  it 
between  the  coppers  and  gave  it  to  the  tollgate  man, 
and  he  never  seen  it." 


An  Ancient  Kecord  Concerning  Chester  Sbbhipfs. 

[1394.]  In  a  MS.  written  by  Daniel  Ritson,  in  1795, 
there  occur  some  extracts  from  an  ancient  MS.,  two 
of  them  relating  to  Chester.  **  In  1507  there  'wbs  so 
groat  a  plenty  of  wheat  in  tlie  city  of  Chester  that  it 
sold  in  tlie  Market  Place  at  lOd  in  the  bushel.  In 
1569  the  two  sheriffs  of  Chester  quarrelled  on  account 
of  a  public  election,  and  fought  with  their  ^irhite 
staves,  for  which  they  were  respectively  fined  £10." 
Another  entry,  not  referring  to  any  particular  locality, 
says  in  1550  all  maidens  were  put  out  of  taverns,  and 
men  servants  put  in  their  places.  S.  J.  P. 

The  Mosses,  Modus,  and  Heaths  of  the  Couktixs 
OF  Cheshire  and  Lancashire. 
(No.  988  ) 
[1395.]  In  No.  988  ot  these  Notes  I  gave  a  few  re- 
marks on  this  subject.  In  addition  to  those  oaowd, 
there  is  Timperley  Moss,  Broadheath,  and  Knutsford 
Heath.  It  is  very  probable  the  first  would  form  a 
connection  between  Halo  Moss  and  Carrington  Moss, 
but  whilst  the  latter  retain  their  boggy  nature,  of  the 
former  hardly  a  trace  remained  about  nine  years  aga 
At  that  time  there  was  a  little  patch  which  lay 
between  Timperley  Station  and  Skelton  Junction, 
which  is  marked  moss  in  the  ordnance  map ;  more- 
over, there  is  in  the  same  neighbourhood  a  lane  which 
is  known  as  Moss  Lane.  But  it  is  fairly  deducible 
that  at  no  remote  period  the  waste  lands  of  Timperley 
were  rather  extensive,  for,  on  referring  to  ancient 
records,  it  is  found  in  1811  **  a  recovery  was  suffered 
at  Chester  Assizes  of  certain  lands  in  Timperley  which 
Included  20  acres  of  wood,  200  acres  of  furze  and 
heath,  100  acres  of  moor,  and  20  acres  of  land  ooTered 
with  water,  with  common  of  pasture  and  commoa  of 
Tarbary."  Several  mosses  existed  in  addition  to 
those,  and  I  find  it  has  been  stated  there  was  the  moss 
which  was  drained  by  Mr  Sam  Brooks  in  order  to 
construct  Whalley  Range.  There  was  also  Cose  Moss, 
from  whiJi  Oosend  Clough  was  said  to  have  taken  its 
name.  Then  there  was  a  moss  near  the  boundaries  of 
the  township  of  Withington  and  Moss  Side,  from 
which  tlie  latter  township  took  its  name.  There  is 
also  a  tradition  of  a  moss  which  preceded  the  present 
Victoria  Park.  We  have  also  heard  of  Grindlow 
Marsh,  and  it  is  very  probable  many  of  these  were 
identical.    In  old  deeds  a  reference  is  made  to  Gren- 
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law  More,  Green  lo  Marsh,  Grono  low  EUi  (Heath), 
Green  law  Crosse,  and  Grene  law  acre.  The  majoritj 
of  these  must  unquestionably  apply  to  the  same 
waste.  There  is  also  an  allusion  to  a  Grene  Low 
Lache.  I  think  it  may  b<)  fairly  understood  that 
**  lache  "  was  sometimes  synonymous  with  "  marsh,  ** 
or  that  Grene  low  LAche  was  merely  a  pool  in  Grene 
Low  Marsh.  Camden  has  described  mosses  as  **  stand- 
ing mears.*'  The  following  definitions  may  help  the 
antiquarian  student  in  solving  the  difficulty : — *'  Leach, 
a  lake,  lane"  (Grose's  **  Glossary  of  Provincial  and 
Local  Words  Used  in  England. ")  **  Letch,  a  long 
narrow  swamp  in  which  water  moves  slowly  among 
rushes  and  grass,  a  wet  ditch  "  (Brockett's  '*  Glossary 
of  Nortli  Country  Words. ")  Under  "  Leek,  to  leak," 
Mr  Brockett  gives  the  derivation  "  lek  to  leak."  From 
a  reference  made  in  an  undated  deed,  which  has  been 
sliown  to  have  been  executed  prior  to  1224  (see 
Booker's  "  History  of  the  Ancient  Chapel  of  Birch,  *') 
Matthew,  son  of  Matthew  de  Hathersage,  who  held 
the  Manor  of  Withingion,  including  Rusholme,  from 
tlie  Grelles  lords  of  Manchester,  granted  to  Richard  de 
Trafford  **  twenty  acres  bordering  on  ToUache,  begin- 
ning at  the  Great  Moss  in  the  going  up  to  Goslaclie  as 
far  as  the  boundary  of  Piatt  towards  Grenchow  lache, 
together  with  the  right  of  common  pasture  in 
Wyddine."  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IL,  Nicholas  de 
Longford,  who,  by  his  wife,  succeeded  to  Uie  posses- 
sions of  tlie  Hathersages,  confirmed  to  Henry  de 
TrafFord  the  grant  in  question,  by  a  deed  in  wliich  it 
is  described  as  "a  certain  tract  of  waste  land,  the 
boundaries  beginning  at  Goslacl;e  to  the  Hunt  Lane 
in  Piatt,  following  tlie  King's  Highway  towards  tlie 
north  as  far  as  Grenlowe  Lache,  and  so  descending 
Grenlowe  Lache  towards  the  west  as  far  as  Kern 
Lache,  crossing  towards  the  south  by  the  wells  and 
ditch  as  far  as  the  Jhieldhouse  ditch,  thence  going  up 
as  far  as  GoRlache,  and  along  Goslocho  as  far  as  the 
aforesaid  Hunt  Lane  in  Piatt."  In  this  same  year, 
1817,  Nicholas  de  Longford  granted  to  Sir  Henry  de 
Trafford  the  right  to  dig  turf  on  the  Jheldhouse  Moor. 
The  situation  of  the  Jhield,  or  Guild,  or  Heald  House 
we  know.  Dog  Kennel  Lane  was  formerly  called 
Goslaclie  Lane.  The  question  arises — Where  and 
what  was  the  Goose  or  Gorzo  Loche,  and  which  was 
the  Hunt  Lane  ?  The  fact  that  the  Grindlow  Lache 
was  in  Rushojme,  and  the  direction  of  all  that  now 
remains  of  Grindlow  Lane,  again  brings  to  mind  the 
moss  which  is  obliterated  by  Victoria  Park. 

Student. 


Thb  Chester  Plays. 
[1396.]  The  fol'owing,  from  a  contemporary,  is,  I  think, 
worthy  of  preservation  in  your  notes  and  queries : — 
"  The  importance  of  examining  the  covers  of  old  books 
is  now  generally  acknowledged  by  all  bibliographers, 
and  many  curious  finds  have  from  tiiie  to  time 
resulted.  A  fragment  of  parchment  which  once 
formed  part  of  a  binding  has  recently  been  submitted 
by  Mr  C.  W.  Sutton,  the  chief  librarian  of  the  Man- 
chester Free  Library,  to  Mr  F.  J.  Fumival,  M.A.,  who 
finds  it  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  late  15th-century  MS.  of 
the  Chester  Plays,    it  reads  as  follows : — 

Heare  Beogynneth  the  Pttciaiit  which  meioTOoeth  of  ih) 
Batiiinrcoijoa  ol  Ch  yjie. 

Ptlatb. 
Per  nous,  Sir  Oeyrh  8, 
Ki  I  oas,  e  nooa,  S3r  A.imM, 
Et  870  Diaoiple  Jodas, 
Quale  treuoa  fayt, 
Kc  graande  lleyea  de  laryte. 
A  m  >7  Hsr  fl'e  delytere 
Nostro  dom)  fait  Ingge 
Per  loie  roy  eaorato. 

[1] 
Tee  T  or<'e»  and  Lalye^ ,  so  lofle  and  lere, 
Yee  Kjmpre  Tee  knovo  Knyghtee  of  Kynde  (?) 
BwoKin  ell  hethtrwardee  my  heetes  to  here ; 
For  I  am  moet  f  >yreet  and  traaiheBt  to  f^nde, 
Anl  moet  hygheai  I  am  of  eataU. 

(Eight  Unea  mi«iog.  four  of  ataorn  1  and  four  of  stanza  S.) 

They  oryden  on  roee  all  with  one  Toyce, 
Three  Jevea  on  mee  made  pyteooa  noyse ; 
I  gave  JeaTo  to  h\Dg  hym  on  oroyae ; 
This  WAS  thr.ngh  Jewel  redde. 

L>J 
I  dreide  yet  leant  bee  will  hna  greeie, 
F  or  ihatf  eawd  I  m  ty  wt.ll  leeno ; 
I  aa*  the  atonee  beegru  tj  cljeoe. 
And  d«  ad  mi  n  \p  ryee. 
In  this  Oytteall  abowte, 
W«a  none  so  a'nmo  nyfe  ao  atowte 
Th  it  dnrat  onee  1  oku  vp  for  dowbte  ; 
Th JT  0  Jde  BO  eoro  Agryiie. 

[4J 
Ard  (hrrefore.  aer  Oaypbaa,  yet  I  dreado 
1  eaat  theaie  were  peryll  in  that  deede ; 
I  aaw  him  hwge  on  roods  aod  bloele 
Tyl  all  hi<>  I  lood  vaa  »>hed. 
And  ikhsn  bee  ih  *l(1e  bU  de%<be  takr. 
The  weddar  waxed  wonden»a4  b  a'  e, 
[Lea'e]  ibonder  and  eatth  tee^oa  to  q  li^o ; 
Th9  e^  I  am  a-drcd. 

Oayphub. 
Anl  Ihia  was  yeaterday  ab  wte  none 

It  will  bo  seen  tliat  it  is  tlio  speech  in  which  Pilate 
accuses  and  excuses  himself  for  having  sentenced 
Clirist  at  tbo  request  of  his  eneaiios.  The  Chester 
plays  were  representations  of  scriptural  subjects,  and 
were  acted  by  members  of  the  trade  guilds  in  that 
city  on  Whitsuntide.  The  *'  mysteries"  were  originally 
acted  in  churches,  but  afterwards  stages— usually  of 
three  floors— were  erected  for  the  performance.  The 
Chaster  pliyj  wore  acloi  upon  'ahijh  scafolde  with 
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2  rowmes,  a  higer  and  a  lower  upoa  4  wheeles.'  The 
author  of  the  plays,  according  to  a  late  tradition,  was 
« lUnddU  Uiggenett,  a  monk  of  Chester  Abby/  The 
1  ito  Mr  Thomas  Wright  edited  these  plays  for  the  old 
*  SI  lalwpere  Society'  in  18  47.  The  play  of  the  *  Resu:  - 
rection'  was  enacted  by  the  skinners.  The  fragment 
of  only  part  of  a  leaf  now  in  the  Manchester  Free 
Library  nevertheless  furnishes,  as  the  Academy  points 
out, '  a  few  better  readings  tli>in  tlio  printed  text.' 

csstaiak. 
Folk-lobe  of  Lancashibb  Fukebals. 
[1397]  In  Harland  and  Wilkinson's  Lancashire 
Folk-lore,  publUhed  in  1867,  at  page  270, 
reference  is  made  to  the  Lincashire  cus- 
tom of  throwing  into  the  grave  sprigs  of  bay, 
rosemary  or  other  odoriferous  evergreens,  which  haid 
b3cn  previously  distributed  amongst  the  relations  and 
their  attendants.  It  appears  to  have  formerly  been 
the  custom  to  place  some  of  these  sprigs  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  corpse,  and  sprigs  were  also  thrown  into  the 
grave.  In  the  trial  of  Nich.  Wilkinson,  Dr.  Herd,  and 
Henry  Worswick,  for  the  murder  of  George  Battersby 
at  CUtheroe,on  the25ih  March,  1773,  tried  at  Lancas- 
ter, 3rd  April,  1778,  5th  edition,  Ciiiheroe,  1816,  page 
22,  the  following  questions  a-.id  aiuwers  occur: — 
"  Q.  Is  it  customary  to  put  leaves  in  the  coffin?  A. 
Pe'^r  Hilton,  gravedigger:  When  I  have  been  digging 
I  liave  found  them  in  tlie  ground.  I  li.iva  seen  things  put 
in  a  coffin  such  m  bay  leaves."  I  remember  in  1833 
it  was  quite  a  custom  to  put  rojem^ry,  flowers,  &c., 
in  the  hands  of  a  corpse.  It  w<is  continued  10  years 
after  that,  for  rosemary  was  supplied  in  my  recollec- 
tion from  my  father's  garden.  E.H. 


Bell  the  Cat. 
Ko.  (1833  ) 
[1398.]  The  origin  of  this  phrase  may  be  found  in 
Scott's  Tales  of  a  Granlfathe  ,,  and  was  the  sobriquet 
of  Archibald  Douglas,  Great-Earl  of  Angus,  who  died 
in  1514.  The  following  is  the  passage  referred  to  :— 
"  The  mice  beim?  much  annoyed  by  the  persecutions 
of  a  cat,  resolved  that  a  bell  should  be  hung  about 
her  neck  to  give  notice  of  her  approach.  The  measure 
was  agreed  to  in  full  council,  but  one  of  the  sager 
mice  inquired,  « Who  will  undertake  to  bell  the  cat?' 
When  Lauder  told  this  fable  to  a  council  of  Scotch 
nobles,  met  to  declaim  against  one  Cochran,  Archibald 
Douglas  started  up,  and  exclaimed  in  thunder,  *  I 
will; '  and  licncc  the  bobriquet  referred  to." 

Scotia. 


The  Nuvbbb  Sbvbh. 
(Noa.Ues  1388.) 
[1399.]    Since  forwarding  my  last  commanication 
on  the  above  I  have  selected  the  following  from  various 
sourcas.      There  are  seven  bodies  in  alcbemyy  the  Sun 
is  gold,  the  Moon  silver,  Mars  iron.  Mercury  quick- 
silver, Saturn  lead,  Jupiter  tin,  and  Venus   copper. 
There   are   Seven   Champions   of  Christeadem :    &L. 
George   for  England,  St.  Andrew  for  ScoUand;  St. 
Patrick  for  Ireland ;   St.  D^vid  for  Wales ;   St.  jyeays 
f  >r  France ;   St.  James  for  Spain ;  and  SU  Anthony 
for  Italy.     Rome  was  built  on  seven  hilla.     There  are 
seven  mortal  sins^pride,  wrath,  envy,  lost,  gluttony, 
avarice,  and  sloth ;  and  likewise  seven  virtues — ^f&ith, 
kope,  charity,  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  tem- 
perance. There  are  seven  senses.  In  eastern  mythology 
there  were  seven  sleepers.     To  Mary,  the  mother  of 
our  Lord,  are  attributed  seven  sorrows  and  seven 
joys;  the  sorrows  were  Simeon's  prophecy,  theUgfat 
into  Egypt,  Jesus  missed,  the  betrayal,  the  crucifixion^ 
the  taking  down  from   the  cross,  and  the  ascension  ; 
the  seven  joys  were  the  annunciation,  the  visitation, 
the  nativity,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  presenta- 
tion  in   the  Temple,  finding  the  lost  child,  and  the 
assumption.      In  the  slsth  century  existed  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece,  noted  for  their  maxims.    Tiiere 
are   seven   wonders   in    Wales: — Snowdon,    Pystyl 
Rhaiadr   Waterfall,    St.   Winifred's    Well,    Overton 
Churchyard,     Grosford     church     bells,    Wrexham 
tower,    Llangollen    bridge ;      Derbyshire    also    has 
its     seven     wonders:     The     three     caves     called 
Eden,    the    Devil's,    and   Pool  Oavem;    St.  Anne's 
Well,  Tideswell,  which  ebbs  and  flows,  although  so  far 
inland;    Sandy  Hill,  Or  Mam   Tor,   also   called    the 
Shivering  Mountain,  which  never  increases  at  the  base 
or  abates  in  height ;  and  the  Forest  of  the  Peak,  which 
bears  trees  on  hard  rocks.      We  have  also  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world. 

The  PyramidM  flnt,  vUch  in  Egypt  me  leid, 
N  xt  Babylon  9  Garden  for  Amytie  made ; 
Then  Mawolot'n  Tomb  of  efleetton  and  gollt ; 
Fourth,  the  Temple  o/Dian,  Bpbeeiu  boilt ; 
'1  be  Coloseos  of  Rhodee,  oast  in  bruH,  to  the  ran ; 
Bixth  JupUer'§  Statue,  by  PbidiM  done, 
Tbe  Pharoe  of  Egypt,  last  wonder  of  old, 
Or  Palace  of  Cy^rue  cemented  with  geld. 

Wabbbk-Bulkslbt. 


[1400.]  '*  Thosb  Evening  Bblis."— I  have  heard  it 
asserted  that  Moore  received  the  inspiration  of  the 
above  poem  from  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  a  Cheshire 
village.  Can  any  reader  of  Notes  and  Queries  furnish 
the  name  of  the  village  ?  Musicus. 
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[1401.]  TuNB  THE  Old  Cow  Died  of. — What  is 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  above  saying,  so  often 
heard  in  country  places?  Rustic. 

[1402.]  Parsons  of  MBLix>a. — I  was  favoured  by 
a  friend  and  allowed  to  inspect  some  MS.  sermons 
some  20  years  ago,  which,  from  the  endorsement* 
showed  they  liad  been  preached  at  Mellor,  Brierley* 
&c.,  from  1773  to  1807.  They  are  written  on  half 
sheets  foolicap  paper,  folded  in  four,  making  a  small 
octavo.  On  one  of  the  fly  leaves  was  a  proclamation 
for  a  general  fast,  including  an  invitation  to  a  funeral, 
and  the  usual  presen^  of  hatb.ind  and  gloves,  in  which 
the  writing  of  the  undertakei  s  was  carefully  erased 
with  the  pen,  and  the  clean  part  used  by  the  clerical 
flcribe.  It  is  rather  remarkable  ho  used  stenography 
to  a  great  extent,  and  there  were  few  sentences  in 
plain  writing.  Some  account  who  this  parson  was 
and  his  history  is  desirable.  I  find  in  1857  the  Rev 
Hatthew  Freeman  was  incumbent. 

Antiquart. 


Saturdat,  June  16th,  1883. 


Thb  Easly  Watches.— Edward  VI.   appears  to 
have  been  the  first  £ngli»hnian  to  wear  a   watch, 
and  this  consisted  of  *'  onne  lurum  or  watch  of  iron, 
the  ca.se  being  likewise    of   iron    gilt,    with    two 
plume tt '8  of  lead" — that  is  to  say,  it  was  driven 
by  weights.     This     is    supposed    to    have    been 
received  by  the  king  as  a  present  from  Nuremburg, 
and  was  playfully  called  a  Nuremburg    animated 
egg.      An    Italiiin    sonnet,     written  by   Gasper 
Visconti  in  1490,  makes  mention  of  watches,    and 
Sbakespere  refers    to  one   in    **  Twelfth    Night," 
when   he  makes     *' Malvolio"     say,    **I    frown 
awhile  and  perchance  wind  up  my  watch."    Queen 
Elizabeth  hud  a  watch  in  shape  exactly  like  a  duck, 
with    chased    feathera,  the  lower   part  of    which 
opened,  and    the    face    or    dial     was  of   silver, 
oruauiented  with  a  gilt  design.  The  outer  case  was  of 
brass,  and  that  in  its  turn  was  covered  with  black 
leather  ornamented  with  silver  studs.   Marv,  Queen 
of  Soots,  gave  a  curious  token  of  her  affection  to  her 
fairhful  maid  of  honour,  Mary  Seaton,  in  the  shape 
of  a  watch  in  the  form  of  a  skull,  the  dial  occupying 
the  place  of  the  palate  and  the  works  that  of  the 
brains.     The  hours  were  marked  in  Boman  letters. 
A  bell  in  the  hollow  of  the  skull  received  the  works 
and  a  hammer  struck  the  hours.     Striking  watches 
were  uncommon,  and  in  the  time  of  Louis  XI.  a 
stolen  watch  was  discovered  in  possession  of  the 
thief  by  its  striking.     Guy  Fawices  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  a  watch  when  they  intended  to  blow  up 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,   **to  try  conclusions  for 
the  long  and  short  burning  of  the  fusee.'*  All  these 
early  watc.es  had  but  one  hand  and  required  wind- 
n^  twice  a  day,  until,  in  1860,  springs  were  sub- 
stituted for  weiirh^** 


The  bROOKLTN  Bridge. 
[1403.]  The  recent  catastrophe  at  New  York  has 
oiused  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  and  people  feel  an  interest  in  ascertaining  the 
dimensions  of  this  vast  structure,  that  connects  the 
chief  city  of  the  Union  with  its  sister  city.  The  fol- 
lowing information  is  taken  from  the  New  Yorkifun: — 
Construction  commenced  Jan.  3, 1870.  Size  of  New 
York  caisson,  172  feet  by  102  feet.  Size  of  Brook- 
lyn caisson,  168  feet  by  102  feet.  Timber  and  iron 
in  caisson,  5,253  cubic  yards.  Concrete  in  well  holes, 
chambers,  &c.,  5669  cubic  feet.  Weight  of  New  .York 
caisson  about  7000  tons.  Weight  of  concrete  fllling, 
8000  tons.  New  York  tower  contains  46,945  cubic 
yards  of  masonry.  Brooklyn  tower  contains  38,214 
cubic  yards  of  masonry.  Length  of  river  span,  1595 
feet  6  inches.  Length  of  each  land  span,  930,  1800 
feet.  Length  of  Brooklyn  approach,  971  feet.  Length 
of  New  York  approach,  1562  feet  6  inches.  Total 
length  of  bridge,  5989  feet.  Width  ef  bridge,  85  feet. 
Number  of  cables,  4.  Diameter  of  each  cable,  15  1-4 
inches.  Fii-st  wire  was  run  out  May  29, 1877.  Cable 
making  really  commenced  June  11, 1877.  Length  of 
each  single  wire  in  cables,  3579  feet.  Length  of  wire 
in  four  cables,  exclusive  of  wrapping  wire,  14361 
miles.  Weight  of  four  cables,  inclusive  of  wrapping 
wire,  3538  1-2  tons.  Ultimate  strength  of  each  cab  e 
12,200  tons.  Weight  of  wire,  nearly  11  feet  per  pound. 
Each  cable  contains  5296  parallel,  not  twisted,  galvan- 
ized steel  oU-coated  wires,  closely  wrapped  to  a  solid 
cylinder  15  3-4  inches  in  diameter.  Depth  of  tower 
foundation  below  high  water,  Brooklyn,  45  feet. 
Depth  of  tower  foundation  below  high  water.  New 
York,  78  feet.  Size  of  towers  at  high  water  line,  136 
feet  by  59  feet.  Size  of  towers  at  roof  course,  140 
feet  by  53  feet.  Total  height  of  towers  above  high 
water,  278  feet.  Clear  height  of  bridge  in  centre  of 
river  span  above  high  water  at  90  degrees  F.,  135  feet. 
Heightof  floor  at  towers  above  high  water,  119  feet 
6  inches.  Grade  of  roadway,  3  1-4  feet  in  100  feet. 
Height  of  towers  above  roadway,  159  feet.  Size  of 
anchorages  at  base,  129  feet  by  119  feet.  Size  of 
anchorages  at  top,  117  feet  by  104  feet.  Height  of 
anchorages,  89  feet  front,  85  feet  rear.  Weight  of  each 
anchor  plate,  23  tons.  Engineer,  Colonel  W.  A, 
Boebling.  J.  Hadfibld. 
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Th»  Towkk  Hill  Scafvold. 
[1404.]    AwriUrm  Land  Miy»:— A  tBOway  ▼««- 
toting  shaft  could  hardly  be  oonaidered  a  suiuble 
memorial  of  an  important  hiatorical  site  even  by  a 
railway  director.      Yet  that  is  the  present  monument 
on  Tower  Hill,  marking  the  site  of  the  scaffold  which, 
to  Its  day,  was  dyed  by  some  of  the  best  blood  of 
England,  from  1461  down  to  1745,  when  the  unfortun- 
•teadherenU  of  the  old  dynasty  suffered  the  penalty 
of  the^fated  devotion.     Th  s  -  approved  insUtuUon" 
»t^  30  yards  in  front  of  No.  14,  then  the  Transport 
Office.      In  1797  an  Act  of  Ptohament  was  passed  for 
enclosing  Tower  Hill,  and  also  for  cleansing,  improv- 
mg  and  mainUining  it,  and  the  area  became  a  grass 
covered  squara      The  ground  having  been  taken  up 
by  the  railway  company's  operations,  the  trustees  of 
the  square  took   the   opportunity   of   verifying  the 
Statement  by  searching  for  the  remains  of  the  scaffold 
The  made  ground  was  about  two  feet  deep,  and  liad 
been  turfed  over.      When  this  was  removed,  and  the 
workmen  dug  down,  they  came  upon  four  posts  form- 
ing the  points  of  a  parallelogram  about  14  feet  by  10 
f6et,  with  one  post  midway  pushed  further  out.    The 
posts  had  been  roughly  broken  short  off  when  the 
scaffold  was  last  used.     The  ground  has  now  been  re- 
placed,  and  the  site  marked  by  pegs.     «  The  30  paces" 
were  a  diagonal  walk  bearing  to  the  left  of  No.  14,  and 

■OUUlWa.dS.  A.J.WABTON. 

LONOBVITY  IN  DbrbySHIRX. 

[1405.]    There  are  numerous  instances  in  this  oounty 
of  a  prolonged  extension  of  human  existence.     In  the 

ZlV\^7J'"f'^'^^''^'^^  ^^^^  Vernon,  who 
was  styled  the  long  liver  of  Sudbury,  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  150  years.    1640.  William  Cooke,  of 
Barlborough,  aged  100.    1657.  Adam  Nooley.  of  AUen 
aiU,  near  Matlock,  aged  100.    1669.  Gnice  Wooley 
the  wife  of  the  before-named  Adam  Wooley,  aged  Uo' 
1718.    November    19,   in    Taddington    Churchyard*, 
WiUiam  Howard,  aged  118.    1789.  Cornelius  Crich  of 
Ashover,  aged  101.      1792.  Mary  Bate,  of  Beighton. 
aged  105.     1795.  Mary  Gratton,  of  Taddington,  aged 
105.    1820.  Sarah  Hollins,  of  Sommercotes,  aged  102. 
1821.  Alice  Buckley,  of  Taddington,  aged  106.    1827. 
May  8,  Thomas  Withers,  of  Heath,  near  Chesterfield, 
aged  102.    1827.  December  4,  Mrs  Turner,  of  Moor- 
wood  Moor,  aged  103.      In  the  Derbyshire  Cknmide 
for  the  18th  of  July,  1845,  wiU  be  found  notices  of  15 
persons    livmg    at    Blackwell,  whose  united   ages 
amounted  to  the  surprising  number  of  1249  years, 
averaging  88  years  each;  and  in  the  village  of  Eyam' 
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nJL  with^rco^r^j'^inr^ 

county  of  Derby  con^«,  tL  ^LT^^'  '^'  *^ 

ye.«old,and4pe«rti?w^r^  "^  ""^  *" 
upwards.      Takii^^JT^  ^  ^*"  ^  ^^ 

»  total  of  329      if  ^^  .    '  ^^'  •"<*  lOfit  which  gi^ea 
•uabtd  L^ean  ^rom  t""  ^""  '^'^  '  ^^^  ^ 

Chaddesdon,2|.Tlesittn.1;:2  "^"^  "^ 
from  which  it  appearsXt^^^J^'^'  "*  ^  "^"^ 
years,  was  buried^^  n^  ^^'^  ^'"^  "^^  ^^T 

-.id  John  pick2.?L'CS26"I;rd  '"'^^ 

of  105.    At  Locke  HaU    nLTl  '  ^ '^^^^  "^^ 

redded  Mrs  Drur,  llwe  2,  h^"^"?-  '"  '^'  ^^ 
100  v«.r     T    *!.  '  ^^^  J"*^  completed  her 

the  family  died  in  y^«5!ir^""^     Thelartof 
Aahover  Church.      vIZ^lZ\T^    ""  """"^   ^ 
doubt  many  records  of  the  «n.-  ff™ew  Market   Ko 
h-ve  not  been  noticed^  .^y  be  "1"^°,  "^"* 
at  »>  early  opportunity.  "*'"  '""'*«» 

R.R. 
CuBiors  Epitaphs  in  PfiBn^rro^'  rv 

be  «een  on  the  south  side  of  Prestbnrv  Ch„rr.^  ^ 
be  ^wn  of  Macclesfield.    The  sto„t^^„S"S'c^ 

James  Pickford.  was  here  inteired  August  ye  17  i^o 
dom  1705.  and  died  a  bachelour  inTS. "i^^^, 
her  age."  The  employment  of  the  wort  b^jh^^Tf^ 
our  more  modem  term  spinster  is  of  rare  occnV^^ 

although  rarely  used.  Ben  Jonson  himself  halceT- 
Wy.  used  .t.  Could  anyone  ver«,d  in  ^^ 
hterature  pomt  out  a  similar  use  of  the  word  ?  ^ 
entirely  different  explanation  has  been  given  to  m^ 
by  a  fnend  at  Alderley  Edge.  It  is  to  thf  effect  Ct 
her  real  name  was  Sarah  B«*elour.  and  she  wj 
Uie  sirter-m-law  of  James  Pickfort ;  but.  beiue  ^ 
dent  with  the  family,  was  known  in  ti.e  vM  Je  L^ 
name  of  Pickford.  m  dose  pioximity  to^Ut  2o^ 
given  IS  another  of  a  stone^Jutter .- 

BjmththU  Xooaliai  Fdward  Oram. 

Bath»«UMi,ttoa|mKliM.d  ' 

"»•  Jowph  CUrk  »t  KarridOT  End. 
JnrrtMlfa* dwrrf  K«joii« Dowm. 
whew  lu  WM  thatt,  aud  d; d  tf.h*  «04ndr. 
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fiow  happy  must  be  the  shade  of  that  man  whose 
heroic  sacrifice  has  been  immortalised.  The  double 
**  t"  in  shott  may  be  a  pithy  and  emphatic  indication 
that  the  man  was  well  shot.  £.H. 

FOLK-LOBB  OF  LaNCASHI&B  AND  ChBSHIBB.— THB 

Robin  Rsdbbeast  ob  Ruddock. 

[1407.]    In  order  to  illustrate  the  tradition  of  the 

popular  belief  that  the  robin  redbreast  covers  dead 

bodies  with  leaves,  I  may  quote  two  or  three  passages 

from  some  of  our  most  popular  poets.      Shakspeare, 

whom  nothing  escapes,  has  the  following : 

Wiib  fairest  fl  >wert, 
While  samiBttr  Uats,  and  I  Awn  hero,  Flida, 
ril  ■wtetan  thj  umA  gnn.    Tbwu  shall  nol  Isok 
The  fl  »«<  n  that  like  thj  fsee  pide  yriuiitMe ;  nor 
The  ssaxed  tutreboU,  like  thy  tei  .s;  do,  n  >r 
The  leal  of  eRlatlne,  whom  noi  lo  BisQdi.r, 
Ont^weetaaed  not  thy  hretih ;  ihe  mddoek  wuiili« 
\^  irh  ihsriub!e  bill  (O  U.l.  s  'le  shsming 
Tbose  lishoielthflrs  thsb  le   >h  i.  fai  hers  Us 
W  thoQt  a  raonn  neat  \)  briag  (h«e  all  •  h<s ; 
Tea  autt  furred  m  isa  b  si  Us  when  fl  ivers  are  none, 
lu  wiuier  gruood  ih^  ojnie.— Ojr0belioe,aet4,  s.  5. 

The  ruddock,  of  course,  is  the  old  English  country- 
side name  for  ti le  robin  redbreast.  In  the  well-known 
«Bd  familiar  ballad  of  the  **  Children  of  the  wood,"  his 
kind  care  for  the  dead  is  thus  alluded  to— 

No  biul«l  th«ae  pteitj  babee 

Uf  aaj  aiau  rtfoelr  jk, 
Ti  1  robin  r«d  breast  paibfnUy 
DU ooTer  ihcm  v.th  l«Tes« 

Horace,  the  Roman  poet,  also  mentions  this  office 

having  been  performed  for  liim  when   asleep,  and 

having,  as  a  boy,  strayed  from  home,  yet  not  by  the 

robin,  but  by  the  wood  pigeon,  or,  perhaps,  the  ring 

dove. 

Ms  fabnlosoB  tuI'.qts  Li  ApoUo 
Nai  ris«s  ex  ra  limen  Apalice, 
Lndo  faMgAtadiqaeaujaDU 
Fronde  nova  .  ueiam  palambes 
Texsre  miinm  qn  4  furet  omlDibos. 

—0.  rm  ,  lib.  8»  4,  ▼.  9. 
It  would,  no  doubti  be  possible  to  multiply  poetic  in- 
stances of  this  kind.  Studbnt. 


Keplieg. 


Bbnbfactions  to  Chubchbs. 
(Nos.  199. 110, 218.) 
[1408.]  The  foUowing  is  a  slight  addition  to  the 
valuable  list  supplied  by  Mr  I.  A.  Finney,  of  Maccles- 
field, on  the  above  subject : — In  the  records  of  Stanley, 
a  township  chapelry,  six  miles  N.B.  from  Derby, 
amongst  the  charities  there  is  one  which  provides  for 
the  supply  of  sacramental  bread  and  wine.  It  appears 
there  is  in  existence  a  book  without  date,  but  written 
more  than  80  yeirs  ago,  whicli  states  that  three  roods 
of  land  lying  in   Samuel  Bie'iardson's  LitUe  Butter 


were  left  to  buy  bread  and  wine  for  the  holy  sacra- 
ment for  ever  for  Stanley  Chapelry.  The  fielJ,  in 
184d,  was  called  Samuel's  Battery,  and  the  residue  of 
it  belonged  to  Richard  Bateman,  Esq.,  whose  tenant 
purchases  the  bread  and  wine,  which  is  estimated  to 
cost  annually  the  fair  rent  of  this  plot  of  land. 

R.I.P. 

Tunb  thb  Old  Cow  Died  of. 
(No.  1401  ) 
[1409.]    In  answer  to  your  querist^  the  following  is 
the  popular  version  of  the  doggerel  asked  for : 

There  vbb  an  old  man,  and  he  had  an  old  sow. 

But  no  fodder  bad  he  to  give  her, 
8o  he  took  up  LU  fiddle  and  played  her  this  tn^— 

**  Ootisider,  good  cow  oonaidtir. 
This  isn't  the  time  for  grtss  to  grsv, 

Coosidtr,  good  sow,  eonsidfir.* 

autoltcus. 
Thb  Old  Woman  of  Bbbkblbt. 

rNo.  1892.) 
[1410.]  According  to  tradiUon,  this  was  a  woman 
whose  life  had  been  very  wicked.  On  her  death-bed 
she  sent  for  her  son,  who  was  a  monk,  and  for  her 
daughter,  who  was  a  nun,  and  bade  them  put  her  in 
a  strong  stone  coffin,  and  to  fasten  the  coffin  to  the 
ground  witli  strong  bands  of  iron.  Fifty  priests  and 
50  choristers  were  to  pray  and  sing  over  her  for  three 
days,  and  the  bell  was  to  toU  without  ceasing.  The 
first  night  passed  without  much  disturbance.  The 
second  night  the  candles  burnt  blue,  and  dreadful 
yeUs  were  heard  outside  the  church.  But  the  third 
night  the  devil  broke  into  the  church,  and  carried  off 
the  old  woman  on  his  black  horse.  Adtoltcus. 

Hbigbtb  of  Awrawam. 

(No.  1086 ) 
[1411.]  The  heights  of  Abraham  means,  in  country 
slang,  that  a  person  has  become  very  impudent  from 
ignorance,  and  makes  himself  hatefuL  I  have  also 
heard  respectable  people  use  the  words  regarding  a 
lady  or  gentleman  who  had  excelled  in  any  good  way^ 
and  appeared  to  be  getting  all  they  desired.  They 
would  say  such  a  person  had  climbed  the  heights  of 
Abraham.  Both  phrases  are  used  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire ;  also  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Newcastle,  in  Staffordshire.  W.O. 


®nttizfi. 

[1412.]  Cbossino  the  EaoATOB. — Old  sea  dogs  are 
generally  fond  of  relating  some  incident  connected 
with  the  crossing  of  the  line  when,  according  to 
Marryat,  the  ship  was  en  cameval.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  say  how  this  piece  of  horse-play  originated^ 
and  whether  it  is  still  kept  up  ?  LANDnuRK. 
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itotes. 

Ensilage. 
[1413.]  A  contributor  to  Chamber's  Journal  writing: 
on  the  above  subject  says :— "  Ensilai^e  may  be  defined 
in  a  few  words  as  simply  the  placing  of  green  herbage 
in  a  pit,  which  is  termed  a  silo,  and  in  such  position 
and  circumstances  as  will  first  get  rid  of,  and  perma- 
nently exclude  the  destroying  and  corroding  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  silo  is  made  either  above  or 
below  the  ground,  or  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  the 
ground.  It  ought  to  be  as  far  as  possible  water  and 
air  tight,  and  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of 
great  superincumbent  pressure  on  the  contents  of  the 
silo,  this  pressure  being  absolutely  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  the  enclosed  air.  The  silo  is  intended  for  the 
storage  and  presei-vation  of  green  forage,  which  may 
be  either  wet  or  dry ;  and  if  properly  constructed, 
it  allows  of  the  least  possible  chaQge  in  substance  of 
that  which  is  packed  in  it.  The  object  of  its  con- 
struction is  to  supply  the  stockfeeder  and  dairy 
farmer  with  nutritious  food  for  his  stock,  which  can 
be  secured  independently  of  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  be  convenient  of  access  at  all  seasons.  Though 
the  subject  of  ensilage  has  but  recently  come  promi- 
nently before  the  public  in  its  application  to  the  con- 
servation of  green  food  for  cattle,  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded  is  of  old  date.  The  sauerkraut  of 
the  German  is  but  cabbage  ensilaged.  The  writer,  40 
years  ago,  ensilaged  green  gooseberries  by  placing 
them  in  stone  jars  and  glass  bottles.  When  the 
bottles  were  full  of  the  gooseberries,  they  were 
placed  in  saucepans  of  boiling  water,  without  their 
stoppers  fer  a  couple  of  minutes;  this  rarefied  and 
expelled  the  greater  part  of  the  air  from  amongst 
the  berries,  and  just  as  the  jars  were  taken  out  of 
the  hot  water,  they  were  stopped  by  means  of 
glass  stoppers,  and  waxed  round  the  edges,  so  as 
to  seal  them  up  hermetically.  When  the  air  in  them 
cooled  to  its  normal  state,  the  fruit  was  practically 
in  vacuo,  and  there  was  but  little  of  the  destructive 
oxygen  gas  present.  The  bottles  were  then  buried 
in  the  earth,  to  keep  them  cool  during  the  summer 
and  autumOa  And  at  Christmas  they  afforded  green 
gooseberry  tarts.  The  jar  here  was  the  silo,  and  heat 
took  the  place  of  pressure,  to  get  rid  of  the  oxygen, 
as  is  necessary  in  the  ordinary  silo."     A.  Barlow. 

Bath  Old  akd  New. 
[1414.]    The  following  cutting  from  a  contemporary 


no  doubt  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  of  your 
readers : — ^  Some  remarkable  archaeological  discoverie  s 
have  lately  been  made  in  the  once-renowned  city  of 
Bath.  It  had  been  long  known  that  during  the  RomaA 
settlement  there  was  abundant  use  of  the  hot  springs 
and  that  remains  of  large  baths  were  buried  in  the 
locality.      A  few  years  ago,  in  the  progress  of  some- 
works   connected    with    the  springs,   the   workmen, 
found,   20ft.   below  the  surface,  unmistakable  indi- 
cations  of  one  of  those  baths.     Massive  pillars,  lon^ 
ranges  of  steps,  leaden  lining  all  of  the  solid  charac- 
ter which  marked  the  work  of  the  Roman  builders^ 
proved    beyond  doubt   that   this  was   part   of  the 
aquarium  in  which  the  settlers  had  enjoyed   their 
accustomed  luxury  1800  years  ago.      Of  course  the 
people  of  Bath  saw  it  was  a  duty  to  push  the  dis- 
coveries as  far  as  possible.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries 
were  consulted,  and  at  once  offered  pecuniary  aid  for 
completely  uncoveiing  the  bath.      The  Corporation 
also  assisted  by  giving  up  a  house  which  stood  over  it 
and  affording  other  facilities  for  the  work.    After  ex- 
cavations extending   through   nearly  two  years  the 
greater  part  of  the  base  of  a  magnificent  structure  has 
been  uncovered,  corresponding  in  size  and  grandeur 
to  the  far-famed  baths  of  Rome  itself.      And  thid,  it 
appears,  is  only  one  of  the  structures  which  existed  in 
Aquce  Sails;    the  remains  of  others,  all  immediately 
adjoining  the  springs,   are   bui'ied   be-low  the  lofty 
houses  and  the  venerable  Abbey  Church  which  now 
occupy  the  space.      It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
these  discoveries  are  contemporaneous  with  a  decided 
revival  of  the  reputation  of  the  Bath  waters.    Q.C. 

The  Rights  and  Pbivilbobs  of  the  Bubobssbs   or 

THE    BOBOUOH    OF    StOCKPOBT,  UndEB    THE    OlD 

Chabtbb. 
[1415.]  There  can  bo  no  doubt  the  granting  of  th» 
annexed  charter  to  Stockport  was  conndered  a 
privilege  of  some  importance.  As  information  has  been 
asked  concerning  it  by  several  of  your  correspondents 
I  now  send  a  copy  which  came  into  my  possession  al- 
most twenty  years  ago.  I  believe  the  original  was 
published  in  the  Rev.  John  Watson's  *<  Memoirs  of  the 
Ancient  Earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey,"  some  time 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  it  is  supposed 
about  the  year  1260,  Sir  Robert  de  Stokeport,  Knight» 
who  at  that  time  was  seized  of  the  manor  and  barony 
of  Stockport,  made  the  town  of  Stockport  a  frae 
borough  by  the  following  charter.  Before  giving 
this  with  notes  to  explain  the  various  quaint 
terms  used,  it  is  very  desirable  to  explain  the 
force  and  virtue  of  a  charter.      The  word  is  derived 


i 
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from  the  Froncli  chartres^  and  is  the  written  evidence 
of  things  done,  between  man  and  man,  and  they  are 
divided  into  those  ef  the  King  and  those  of  private 
persons.  The  King's  charters  are  those  whereby  the 
King  passeth  any  grant  to  any  person  or  body  politic ; 
as  a  charter  of  exemption  of  privilege,  pardon,  or  the 
like.  Charters  of  private  persons  are  deeds  and 
instruments  for  the  conveyance  of  lands,  ftc.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  word  charterer  in  Cheshire  sig- 
nifies a  freeholder.  The  charter  in  question  roads  as 
follows : — 

To  all  men  present  and  to  oome,  who  shall  see  or 
hear  this  present  charter.  Sir  Robert  de  Stokeport 
sendeth  greeting.  Know  ye  that  I  have  given,  granted, 
and  by  tliis  my  present  deed  confirmed,  that  the  Vill 
of  Stockport  shall  be  a  free  borough,  (a)  according  to 
the  charter  which  1  have  obtained  from  the  Lord  of 
Cheshire,  and  that  the  burgesses  inhabiting  therein 
shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  liberties  .underwritten. 
First,  that  every  burgess  shall  have  one  perch  of  land 
to  his  manse,  and  one  acre  in  the  field,  and  that  there 
be  paid  for  every  burgage  twelvepence  {h)  yearly  for 
all  rents  belonging  to  the  siud  burgage.  But  if  any 
chief  officer  of  the  Vill  shall  implead  (c)  any  burgess, 
if  the  plea  and  tlie  accused  does  not  come  at  the  day, 
nor  any  one  for  him  within  the  portranismote,  {d)  he 
shall  forfeit  to  me  twelvepence.  Also  if  any  burgess 
fft^ftU  sue  another  burgess  for  debt,  and  he 
acknowledges  the  debt,  the  chief  officer  shall  set  him 
a  day,  namely  the  eighth,  and  if  he  come  not  at  that 
day  he  shall  pay  twelvepence  for  the  forfeiture  of  tlie 
day,  and  pay  the  debt  and  fourpence  to  the  officer. 
Also  if  any  burgess  shall  in  anger  strike  or  wound 
another  burgees  without  shedding  of  blood  in  the 
borough  he  shall  make  his  peace  by  inquisition  of  the 
burgesses  saving  my  right  of  twelvepence.  Also  if 
any  be  pleaded  in  tlie  borough  of  any  plea  he  shall  not 
answer  any  burgess  or  any  bailiff  or  any  other  person 
except  in  the  porturanismote,  namely,  concerning  the 
pleas  which  belong  to  the  borougli.    Also  if  any  bur- 

a  A  borough  was  aactooUy  con«ia*r«l  a  plae«  ^of^i*f«ty  and 
pwtStoMirAco  ffding  to  Saiiner.  in  tha  wigo  of  King  Hm»7 
ETbwSbB  li.dgT«Apiifll«B«.f«,*f  •  ^*°"*f°*^  ?L!S^^ 

made  a  fnemaa.      lliia  *•  th*  ttmMk  thejr  wero  oUled  free 
borahs,  and  tbe  tndenaoo  In  ih«n  tn  i  barg«w«.  wlin  a  Irea- 
domto  bay  and  mU  wltbont  disinrbanoe,  aumpt  from  loU  and 
granted  b^  ehartar*  .....         ..  a 

■Ta  burgage  Is  a  tanura  proper  to  «tieB..boKj^  *^^Sl^ 
vbsnbT  Uisbanbsn.elUaaos,  or  townsmen  hold  tlielf  lands  or 
Inem^ta  ol  tiMUog  or  oUier  Lord  of  the  Manor  for  a  etttain 
jM^nnt.  InprimiUTetimesadweliing-hooMiaa  boieagh 
town  WM  osUed  a^orKSga.  

0  *!to  tanplead  Is  to  sne,  arrest,  or  proeeooie. 

dPOKtnianlsmotoliaooiirt  kapl  not  oalj  in  haven  tma  or 
perts.  asgeaoraUyrendirwl.  bat  la  inland  towns,  the  word  per  t 
B  Saxon  slgnil^ing  the  sama  sa  oi^. 


gess  or  other  person  accuse  a  burgess  of  theft,  the 
chief  officer  shall  attach  him  to  answer,  and  stand 
judgment  thereupon  in  the  porturanismote  saving  my 
right.  Also  if  anyone  be  impleaded  of  his  neighbour, 
or  of  any  other  person  of  such  things  as  belong  to  the 
borough,  and  shall  prosecute  ic  for  three  days,  if  he 
have  witness  of  the  chief  officer  and  of  his  neighbours 
that  his  adversary  hath  made  default  for  those  three 
days,>he  shall  not  give  him  any  other  answer  concern- 
ing  that  plea,  and  the  other  shall  lall  into 
the  amdrcement  of  the  lord.  («)  Also  the  aforesaid 
burgesses  may  choose  a  chief  officer  (/ )  out  of  their 
own  body,  whom  they  will,  and  remove  him  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  by  the  advice  of  the  loid  or  his  hiiliff. 
Also  any  burgess  may  give  in  pledge  or  sell  his  bur- 
gage to  any  he  will,  except  to  the  capital  lords,  Jews, 
or  religious  men,  but  the  next  heir  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  buy  it,  saving  my  right.  Also  the  burgesses 
may  distrain  their  debtors  for  their  debt  in  the 
borough  if  the  debtor  acknowledge  the  debt,  unless 
they  are  tenants  of  the  Borough.  Chattels  of  burgesses 
ought  not  to  be  distrained  for  any  debt  but  those  of 
the  owners.  Also,  the  aforesaid  burgesses,  of  whom- 
soever they  shall  buy  or  sell,  wheresoever  they  shall 
be  in  the  county  of  Chester,  either  in  fairs  or  markets, 
shall  be  quit  from  toll,  except  in  the  Wyches  for  toll 
of  salt.  Also,  the  aforesaid  burgesses  ought  to  grind 
all  their  corn  growing  upon  their  land  within  the 
bounds  of  Stokeport,  or  com  remaining  within  the 
Vill  of  Stokeport,  at  my  mill  or  mills  for  the  six- 
teenth dish,  if  I  have  a  mill  or  mills  within  the  di- 
vision of  Stokeport.  Also,  if  the  aforesaid  burgesses 
will  bake  bread  to  sell  they  ought  to  bake  it  at  my 
oven,  if  I  have  any  oven  in  the  Vill  of  Stokeport,  and 
if  I  have  not,  let  them  bake  where  they  wilL  Also* 
whoever  shall  break  the  assize  of  the'  Vill,  either  in 
bread  or  ale,  shall  forfeit  to  me  twelvepence  for  three 
times,  but  the  fourth  time  shall  be  obliged  to  keep  the 
assize  of  the  Vill.  The  burgesses  shall  have  common  of 
pasture,  and  be  free  in  wood,  in  plain,  in  turbary,  in 
hejitb,  in  pasture,  and  in  all  common  easments  belong- 
ing to  the  Vill  of  Stokeport,  and  the  aforesaid  burges- 
ses sliall  take  in  a  reasonable  way  from  the  aforesaid 


s  Aiasreement,  from  the  Freaeh  llarai,  signifles  the  paeoalar/ 
ponlsbment  ml  an  oOeader  egainst  tba  King,  or  other  lord  in  his 
ojort,  <.«.,thathe  baa  odbnoed,  and  tostandat  ths  merey  of  tba 
king  (W  lord.  (Ocmtll,  BUmnt)  It  <e  property  a  penally 
asa^Sfd  by  the  poers  or  efoals  of  ths  patty  ameracd  for  an 
oiboee  done  as  for  want  oi  salt  of  eonrt,  or  for  not  amending 
■omettaing  that  ha  wes  appointed  to  ndrsH  bj  a  eertaia  time, 
bef on  or  for  soeh  like  eanso ;  la  whleh  easa  tba  party  who 
ofends  pats  himsstf  In  the  msny  of  ths  king  or  ioid. 

/  The  diief  offleer  waa  in  laoenfe  timea  e^llsd  mayor,  bat  lo 
Ibesa  days  aae;eatly  he  waa  sailed  portgnifa  or  eblef  msgia- 
late*    Oamdsn's  dsflnilinn  is  sooMwbai  dutennti 
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woods  all  their  neceasariea  to  burn  and  build  with,  (g) 
Also  anyone  laay  be  at  plea  for  his  wife  and  family ; 
and  the  wife,  or  anyone  may  pay  bar  rent  to  the  chief 
officer,  and  do  wliat  ou^ht  to  be  done,  and  follow  the 
plea  for  her  husband  if  he  Iiappena  to  be  absent.  Also, 
a  burgess,  if  he  have  no  heir,  may  bequeath  his  bur- 
gage and  chattels  at  his  death   to  whomsoever  he 
pleases,  saving  my  right,  namely,  of  fourpenoe,  and 
saving  the  service  belonging  to  that  burgage,  so  that 
it  be  not  alienated  to  religious  persons  or  Jews.    Also, 
when  a  person  dies,  his  wife  may  live  in  the  house 
with  the  heir,  and  shall  have  necessaries  there  as  long 
M  she  is  without  husband,  and  if  she  will  be  married 
she  shall  depart  freely  without  dower,  and  the  heir  or 
lord  shall  remain  in  the  house.    Also,  when  a  burgess 
dies,  his  heir  shall  give  me  no  other  relief  than  asword* 
a  bow,  and  a  lance.    No  person  within  my  land,  as 
shoe   maker,  leather    seller,    dyer,    or    any    such, 
•hall  exercise  his  trade,  unless  it  be  in  the  borough,  (k) 
Also,  the  aforesaid  burgesses  shall  pay  tlie  rent  of  their 
burgages  at  the  feast  of  **  AH  Saints."    aU  the  afore- 
laid  pleas  shall  be  determined  by  the  view  of  the 
burgesses  and  my  batliff.     Whosoever  shall  sell  his 
burgage,  and  depart  from  the  ViU  shall  pay  me  four- 
pence  and  go  freely  wherever  he  will  with  all  his 
chattels.  And  land  myheirsgr  ^nt  all  the  aforesaid  liber- 
ties and  customs  to  the  aforesaid  burgesses,  and  their 
heirs  against  all  nations  will  for  ever  warrant,  saving 
to  me  and  my  heirs  reasonable  tallages  (t)  when  our 

§  Tbia  b  a  Ttty  inpoHant  d«iuM  in  (ha  abiftar.  ihavfo^  the 
fighta  aod  loianmitlts  wbio*«  vera  eujojat  b7  UuiguMM.  Fcma 
HMtknia  daaaaa  it  irin  alM  U  MM  bav  bnrMMS  aia  toba  soad. 
TImj  aia  DOi  *o  ba  iapleadad  bot  in  ibMr  own  aoorta.  asd 
firinfflot  tagidatiooa  aia  provided  to  tsawiat  injiu'iee  being 
dona.  n^Mpfovliiaos  appear  in  almosl  an  tba  aaaUnt  ebar- 
Icra  granted  by  tba  lUils  of  Cbestar  and  oUmt  Ononttai  Pfelalina. 


Tb  be  free  thfoogh  ClM»hli»  by  land  and  water  taaatoa^ii  ■  >>, 
fioBtegB.  paDafp.  laetaoa  (or  ballaat).  and  aU  aoatoma  ezeepi 
tolls  for  nil  at  the  WIebee  waa  a  very  gnat  privllan.  Fiaa 
paa'a  a,  that  ia  feeding  cattle  on  tba  eommoni.  bonaebota-the 
ilnht  to  ftt  timber  for  rti  alilng  t^Moanita.  and  alao  for  bnniinf 
aa  fc^l.  Alan,  bajboto.  Tbis  word  Is  of  Sana  otlgla,  and 
ftgnlflra  a  reeompenar,  eatiafaakkm,  or  aaMndBiant.  fioto  la 
naad  aa  sytooomooa  with  tba  Freneh  eatovara,  and,  tberaCoia, 
iKmafbote  la  aa  I  have  afaaady  tbawn,  a  aolBaient  aDowanaa  ef 
wood  to  lapair  or  to  bnm  hi  tba  booaa.  Tbe  Utier  la  anmetfanes 
mXUd  fliabota  There  waa  alao  pkynghbota  and  atrtbola,  whloh 
Btana  an  allowaseeof  woadtobe  amplofad  In  maUng  aU  ioatni- 
BtDteof  bnabandry;  and  haybota,  or  badgibnU.  la  wood  for 
lapalriog  of  bay*,  fteaea.  ar  bednea.  Tba  burgeaaea  are  alao  frea 
Ib  tnrbary  and  paatnra.  that  ia  tba  right  tn  dig  tnif  and  paRton 
aattle  (V  eonmoo  laoda.  They  »'e  alao  allawad  In  aieaaonabla 
wav  to  <  aka  timber  for  bofldiDg,  ete. 

h  TbIa  ajatam  of  re- tricling  tba  trade  to  tba  town  or  bugh  la 
of  great  an*  lenity,  and  w«a  no  doobt  iatendad  to  proleet  thoaa 
who  held  nnder  tbia  lord  from  tait^ilopera. 

i  Ibia  word  ia  from  the  Franoh,  and  la  maUnhotl- 
oally  Qfied  for  a  part  or  a  abara  of  a  man'a  rabatanee.  earra  I  out 
of  tbe  whole,  and  paid  by  way  of  irlbntA  nr  tax.  There  are  other 
woida  wbiflboceorln  tbia  ohatter  wbieh  reqnira  ezplanatioa. 
TiM  woid  Till  oeearafiaqoantly.  It  ia  aoroatimea  taken  to  afgaUy 
B  manor,  or  for  a  pariah,  or  part  of  it.  Taken  in  iiamoateom- 
a^n  aeoaptation,  it  maana  tha  ootFpact  of  a  pariah,  eonaistiag  of 


lord  the  King  of  England  shall  cause  his  borougbs 
throughout  England  to  be  talliated.  In  witness  I  haw- 
put  my  seal  to  this  present  writing,  there  being  ^rit- 
nesses.  Sir  Hugh  de  Spencer,  Sir  Hanson  de  Massey. 
Sir  William  de  Massey,  Robert  de  Hyde,  Gw>ffrey  de 
Cheadle,  Geoffrey  de  Pownall,  Hamou  de  Brinnin^toii, 
Robert  de  Oodley,  Henry  de  Worth,  and  others.'* 

Thus  ends  the  Charter  which  remained  in   force 
antil  the  pasaing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act. 


@>uerirs. 

[1416.]  Birds  of  Ill-oxkn.— Can  any  contributor 
supply  me  with  a  list,  or  tell  me  where  I  can  procure 
a  list,  of  birds  of  iU-omen  ?  In  addition  to  the  many 
that  are  known  throughout  the  country  as  birds  of 
evil  influence,  there  are  many  that  are  only  pecol  iar 
in  the  traditions  of  a  particular  district  or  county.  It 
is  of  these  I  more  particularly  demre  informatiaa 
about  OsHTmoLOQisr, 


a  f<  w  booaea.  aa  it  ware  eapanted  from  it.  It  ia  »  put  rf  f ha  old 
f«ad»l  ayatam,  sod  tha  word  uU  ia  daiivad  fkom  vilhJa,  a  man  of 
baae  nr  »erv  le  degree,  a  boodasan,  fv  a  mi 
figardaat  to  a  manor  bab>g  bonnd  to  bl*  lewd. 


at.     A  villain 


M 


I  tell  you,  my  fat  friend,  you  have  no  business  in 
that  boat^"  said  Theodore  Hook,  one  day,  to  a  fat  man 
in  a  dingy  on  the  Thames.  "  No  business  in  this  boat, 
irir.  What  d'ye  mean  ?"  **l  me^n  what  I  sa]^,"  coolly 
responded  Hook;  "you  have  no  business  in  it»  and  I 
wiU  prove  it."  "I  think,  sir, you  will  prove  no  sach 
thing,"  said  the  navigater;  peniaps  you  don*t  know, 
sir,  Uiis  is  my  own  pleasure  boat."  **  That's  it,"  said 
Hook,  **  now  you  have  it;  no  man  can  have  any  busi- 
ness  in  a  pleasure  boatw    Good  day,  sir." 

The  Hactimos  Milkman. — Jinks,  the  HasUagB 
milkman,  one  morning  forgot  to  water  his  milk.  In 
the  hall  of  the  first  ctistomer  on  hb  rounds  the  sad 
omission  flashed  upon  Jink's  wounded  feelings.  A 
large  tub  of  fine  dear  water  stood  on  the  floor  by  his 
side,  no  eye  was  upon  him,  and  thrice  did  Jinks 
dilute  his  milk  with  a  large  measure  filled  from  the 
tub  before  the  maid  brought  up  the  jugs.  Jinks 
served  her  and  went  on.  While  he  was  bellowing 
down  the  next  area  his  first  customer's  footman 
beckoned  him  to  the  door.  Jinks  returned  and  was 
immediately  ushered  into  the  library.  There  sat  mj 
lord,  who  had  just  tasted  the  milk.  **  Jinks,"  said  his 
lordship.  *•  My  lord,"  replied  Jmks.  •*  Jinks,"  con- 
tinued his  lordship,  **  I  would  feel  particularhr 
obliged  if  you  would,  ftom  now,  bring  me  the  millc 
and  water  separately,  and  allow  me  the  favour  of 
mixing  tliem."  **  Well,  my  lord,  it's  useless  to  deny 
the  thing,  for  I  suppose  your  lordship  watched  me 

while" "No,"    interrupted  the  nobleman;   "the 

fact  is,  my  children  bathe  at  home.  Jinks,  and  the  tub 
in  the  haU  was  fullof  sea  water,  Jinks." 
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Satubday,  June  30th,  1883. 


Obioik  and  Ubqinneno  op  the  Baboky  of 

Stockport. 
ri4l7.]    Immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of 

the  Stockport  Charter  is  another  M.S.  document,  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  same  source,  which  is  entitled 
'  A  view  and  account  which  states  and  sets  forth  the 
original  and  beginning  of  the  Barony  of  Stockport, 
together  with  the  original  and  continuation  of  the 
office  of  mayor  there,  aad  the  authority,  power,  and 
trust  of  the  said  mayor  in  his  office  within  the  said 
town  and  barony."  For  the  original  and  beginning  of 
the  barony  it  is  grounded  upon  and  derived  by  grant 
from  the  Earl  of  Chester,  given  by  the  earl  to  Robert 
de  Stockport,  whe  was  thereby  m;vde  baron  of  the 
Barony  of  Stockport,  and  one  of  the  said  earl's  Barons 
of  Cheshu'e.  My  Lord  Coke,  in  his  4th  Institutes 
Title,  County  Palatine,  fol.  21,  Siiith  that  the  Earls  of 
Chester  have  held  this  County  of  Chester  as  a  County 
Palatine  from  William  the  First's  time,  the  Conqueror, 
until  it  was  annexed  and  returned  again  to  the  Crown, 
together  with  the  principality  of  Wales.  Hugh  Lupus 
being  Earl  of  Chester  was  the  first  created  Earl  of 
England  by  the  Conqueror,  in  these  words : — "  Dodi 
hinc  tottim  comitatum  Cestrix  tenendum  sibect  here  dibit 
suii  ita  libere  utgladium  sicut  Rex  ipse  tenebat  Angliam 
ad  Coronam;'  upon  which  saith  my  Lord  Coke  like- 
wise, Cheshire  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  honourable 
County  Palatine  in  England,  at  this  day;  with  which 
dignity  the  king's  eldest  son  hath  been  of  long  time 
honoured  by  the  aforesaid  grant  (according  to  the 
same  author).  Hugh,  the  said  Earl  of  Chester,  had 
Jura  Regalia  within  the  couaty,  and  consequently 
County  Palatine.(a)  Under  the  authority  of  the  County 
Palatine  so  placed  in  the  Earl  of  Chester,  the  Chamber- 
lain of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  began  and  derived  hU 
authority  and  jurisdiction  in  which  court  all  matters  of 
equity  (6)arisin^  within  thee  )unty  of  Chester  received 
decrees  and  determinations.      The   chief   justice   of 

;  3P*,T<»?  "^"^  BepoZto  rtgnlfiet  the  Royal  right  of  a  Udk. 

fi^  ?  i!'  ^°  "^^  •f>°*'y  *•  •y°»»  »«»«  *o  Jiutioo :  in  that 
!iL*^?*  ■•^  ^  ■oiiodU'erpwUtion  to  the  raU     bS 

^ZC^  Hr^  awry  detnltloa  or  iUostratioa  to  be  mil  wSK 
whtohnov  draws  a  line  between  the  JarislleUme  b v  eetUM 

Mbyiy  a-ioneone  or  errooeoos  to  a  eertala  degree.     8  BUmj., 


Chester  was  likewise  created  and  began  by  the  said 
earl,  and  was  the  Earl's  Chief  Justice,  before  whom  all 
pleas  and  titles  of  land  within  tlie  county  have  always 
heretofore  been  and  still  are  determined,  thes  -  juris- 
dictions being  alloN^ed  to  have  a  legal  title  and 
foundation  from  the  beginning  and  derivation.  This 
appears  at  large,  according  to  the  opinion  of  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Dyer  and  the  rest  of  the  judges  in  the 
resolution  of  Thom^3  Radford's  case,  and  for  what 
authority,  power,  and  jurdisiction  have  been  derived 
and  granted  from  the  said  earl  unto  the  Barony  of 
Stockport,  and  the  mayor  and  other  officers  do  stand 
and  have  been  granted  upon  the  same  foundation, 
with  the  said  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer 
of  the  said  County  Palatine.  My  Lord  Coke,  in  liis 
said  title.  County  Palatine,  further  sets  forth  that  by 
virtue  of  the  fore-recited  grant  from  the  King  to  the 
Earl  of  Chester,  he  created  eight  barons  within  his 
county,  which  says  he  was  the  first  visible  mark  of  a 
County  Palatine  ;  and  saith  these  barons  were  of  the 
Eirl's  Chief  Privy  Council,  and  men  of  the  most  con- 
siderable Qitjites  in  the  county.  The  number  and 
names  of  the  said  barons  are  reckoned  thus  by  my 
Lord  Coke  (to  wit):— Thomas  Fitz  Hugh,  Baron  of 
Malpas ;  Richard  de  Vernon,  Baron  of  Shipbroke  ; 
William  Malbanch,  Baron  of  Nantwich  ;  William  Fitz 
Nigill,  B'&ron  of  Halton ;  Hammond  de  Massey,  Baron 
of  Dunham  Mwjey;  Gilbeit  de  Venables,  Baron  of 
Kinderton;  Hugh,  the  son  of  Norman,  Baron  of 
Haweden ;  and  Nicholas  Stockport,  Baron  of  Stockport. 
Stockport  being,  as  before  set  forth,  one  of  the  said 
earl's  baronies,  by  that  relation  thereby  unto  the  said 
EaH  of  Chester,  Ribart  de  Stokeport,  baron  of  the 
Sim 3  place,  obtained  a  very  large  grant  and  charter  to 
him  and  his  heirs  from  the  earl  of  incorporating  and 
appDinting  his  officers  within  the  said  town  and 
Birony  of  Stockport,  and  of  divers  other  privileges 
and  jurisdictions  as  appears  by  the  original  grant 
from  the  e.irl,  and  divers  other  confirmations,  given 
from  succeeding  earls  to  this  and  the  other 
baronies.  Robert  de  Stockport,  reciting  the  power, 
authority,  and  chirter,  before  mentioned,  granted 
from  the  earl,  be  grants  a  charter  before  the  time  of 
date  to  his  burgesses  of  Stockport  by  the  words  of 
Bargeniibus  meisde  Stockport ;  and  grants  them,  amongst 
other  things,  that  they  should  yearly,  with  consent 
of  him  or  his  biiliff,  chise  of  themselves  preposition 
which  officer  hath  been  always  styled  in  the  Court 
Rolls,  and  other  records,  mayor;  and  so  elected 
yearly  according  to  the  said  charter  ever  since  for 
anything  appears  to  the  contrary,  and  thence  the  said 
had  officer  his  original.     For  the  mayor's  continuance 
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it  is  likewise  to  be  proved  by  ancient  deecU  and  other 
evidences  which  are  now  extant ;  (c)  hat  in  Richard 
Il's  time  being  near  300  years  ag'^ ;  (d)  in  Henry  IV*8 
time,  and  other  subsequent  reigns,  the  s<ime  office 
was  herein  bein,;  styled  by  the  name  of  Mayor  billo 
de  Stoclcport.  For  iiis  authority  he  is  and  always 
hath  biQii  Conservator  Pacis  in  tl)is  town,  which  before 
the  statute  was  justice  of  the  peace  at  comtu>n  law, 
and  so  his  authority  continues  the  same  still  as  before 
the  statute,  there  being  no  negative  words  in  the 
same  to  alter  or  take  away  the  authority  that  was  in 
force  before  the  said  statute  was  enacted.  He  hath 
always  been  the  chief  and  head  officer  of  the  town, 
taking  precedency  before  all  other  officeis  and  persons 
of  the  town.  Before  the  mayor  for  the  time  being  all 
disturbers  and  breakers  of  the  peace,  and  offenders 
against  good  order  and  manners  within  the  said 
town  have  been  convened  and  brought  by  the  con- 
stable and  other  inferior  officers,  and  the  said  offenders 
have  been  still  punished  by  thosaid  mayor's  authority 
with  the  several  punishments  provided  by  the  law 
within  the  said  town  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
several  offences.  The  said  mayor  in  this  place  and 
authority  is  supported  by  good  grounds  and  warrant 
of  law  to  do  and  put  into  execution  what  hath  been 
ever  used,  and  by  custom  appertaining  to  his  office 
for  time  beyond  all  memory  or  proof  to  the  contniry  ; 
the  prescription  and  usage  of  this  office  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  aforesaid  Courts  of  Exchequer  and 
Common  Pleas  of  Chester  being  now  as  strong  in  law 
as  if  they  were  by  grant  or  Letters  Patent  from  the 
king  at  this  day  granted.  («)  This  usage  for  the  mayor 
here,  as  also  all  other,  the  ancient  usages,  privileges, 
liberties,  and  customs  within  the  town, have  been  con- 
firmed under  the  great  seal  of  England  from  the  old 
king  in  his  time  and  likewise  formerly.  The  mayor 
^ere  is  also  an  officer  of  trust  for  the  whole  town,  and 
their  concernments,  as  to  all  their  public  moneys  to 
receive,  secure,  put  forth,  and  dispose  the  same  in  his 
name  to  represent  the  town  upon  all  their  occasions  to 
consult  with  his  brethren,  the  aldermen,  for  the 
making  and  setting  down  orders  and  bye-laws  within 

e  Mayor  pratfeetU  urbU.  aneienUy,  Meyr  caatm  from  the 
British  iiiiree,  i.e.,  cwto  dire,  or  from  the  (dd  Bngliah  word 
**  mai'-r."  namuly,  poteetaa,  and  not  fvon  the  Latin  major,  is 
eoDiiderea  to  be  the  oblaf  gortrnor  or  megiatrate  of  a  eit>  or 
t0wn,  as  the  Major  of  London,  the  Major  of  SonUumpton.  4 
BtoOn  Oom.  418. 

d  Biohard  n  beijaa  to  idga  1377,  and  reigned  22  jeats,  so  it 
is  nov  6  iO  jeare  ego. 

e  It  xnaat  be  lemembered  this  was  written  belare  tke  ptHrisff 
cl  the  Munidpal  Oorpontion  Beform  Bl  U. 


the  town  upon  all  occasions  for  the  town's  ^ood.  For 
the  mayor's  election  at  Leet  Court,  the  mayor  is 
chosen  there  by  the  jury  of  the  leet,  con^sting  of 
aldermen  and  burgesses  who  are  all  to  be  persons 
holding  lands  and  burgages  of  inheritance  in  the 
town.  Tlie  persons  they  are  to  make  their  election 
of  are  four  burgesses  whose  names  are  given  to  the 
said  jury  by  the  lord  of  the  barony  or  his  steward  of 
the  court  for  that  time.  After  the  said  election,  ai 
the  next  adjournment  of  tlie  court,  the  mayor  elected 
receives  his  oath  from  the  steward  for  tho  year  follow- 
ing—according as  over  hath  been  accustomed.  When  1 
the  mayor  elected  hath  received  his  oath  and  his  staff 
the  mayor  who  held  the  peace  the  year  precedent  is 
discharged,  and  takes  his  name  and  place  of  alderman 
all  his  lifetime  after,  and  so  it  appears  by  the  ancient 
books  and  court  rolls  ever  since  tlie  office  hath  been. 
The  aldermen  take  their  place  according  to  their  < 
seniority  before  any  other  burgesses  who  have  not 
been  in  the  office  o*f  mayor.  E.H, 

Ancient  Oaks. 

[1418.]      In   an    article    on  ancient   oaks    in  the 
Netccastle  Chronicle  for  May    19th,  1883,    occurs    the 
followinsr  notice :— •*  The  St,  James's    Chronicle  states 
that  an  oak  was  felled  at  Morley,  in   Cheshire,  which 
produced  upwards  of  a  thousand  measurable  feet  of 
timber.    Its  girt  was  14  yards,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
be  the  largest  tree  in  England.      The  trunk  hos  been 
used  for  some  years  for  housing  cattle ;  and  it  is  said 
that  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  once  dined  under  its 
sliade."      This  tree  grew  at  Morley,  in  the  parish  of 
Wilmslow,  in  the  farmyard  called,  I  believe,  the  Oak 
Farm,  and  now  occupied  by  Mr  Thomas  Wych.      Mr 
Thomas  Wych  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Oakes,  of  Morley,  and  this  was  the  home  of  the  Oakes 
family  50  years  back.      I  was  brought  up  in  Morley, 
with  my  grandfather,  and  have  eften  heard  him  and 
others  speak  of  this  great  oak,  and  of  the  inside  of  it 
being  used  for  stacking  turf,  housing  cattle,  &a      I 
should  like  to  know  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  the 
tradition  of  tho  Black  Prince  dining  under  it.      The 
largest  oak  in  Wilmslow  Parish  in  modem  times  gi^*^ 
inPownallCarrs,  just  below  the  hall.      It  was  felled 
by  the  late  Hugh  Shaw,  Esq.,  of   Pownall  HaU,  about 
80  years  back,  and  was  bought  by  the  late  Ridiard 
Barlow,  Esq.,  of  Dean  Row,  Wilmslow.    This  tree  was 
called  the  "  King  Tree/*  and  it  was  a  fine,   bonny, 
healthy  tree,  like  enough  to  have  lived  500  years.      It 
was  a  piece  of  vandalism  to  cut  down  this  fine  tree, 
for  money  could  not  replace  it.    Willi  Aic  Nobburt. 
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BIRDS  OF  ILL-OMBN. 
(No.  1416.) 

[1419.]    The  reput;ition  of  all  night  birds,  greit  or 
small,  id  bad,  but  southern  imagination  has  discovered 
a  remedy  to  all  their  spells,  which  consists  of  throw- 
ing a  pinch  of  salt  into  the  fire  as  soon   as   they    are 
heard.      The  crow,  which,  in  the  soutii  of  Germany, 
bospeaks  good  luck,  is  anything  but  that  in  France, 
if  seen  in  the  morning.    The  same  with  the  magpie — 
ill-luck  if  it  fliej)    on    your  left ;    if,  on  the  contrary, 
on  the  right,  you  may  be  assured  tliat  the  day  will  be 
a  fortunate  one.      Could  anyone  suppose  the  joyous 
little  songster,  tlio  chaffinch,  in  the  list  of  birds  of  ill- 
omen  ?    In  the  province  of  Maine  and  Angoumous,  if 
he  perches  on  the  winduMoill,  it  liiulcjilus  ticachery. 
The  Manceaux  are  not   more  indulgent  for  another 
pretty  little  bird  poetised  in  legend,  the  Robin  Red- 
breast ;  according  to  these  people,  ho  has  an  evil  eye ; 
make  quickly  the  sign   of    the  cross,  and  turn  your 
head.      In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  is  killed, 
the  cows  will  yield  red  milk.     The  wryneck  is  servant 
and  provider  to  the  cuckoo ;  he  travels  post-haste  be- 
fore his  master,  and  arrives  exactly  12  days  before 
him.    As  to  the   cuckoo,  his   mysterious  ways  have 
always  given  ample  food  for  the  rustic  mind.    In  the 
Canton  of  Vaud  liis  arrival  announces  a  recrudescence 
of  cold.      If  you  have  money  in  your  pocket  the  day 
you  hear  tlie  cuckoo  for  the  first  time,  it  is  a  good 
omen,  and  you  will   have   your  pockets  well  lined 
during  the  yesir ;   if,  on  the  contrary,  you  have  none, 
try  and  flatter  your  friends,  for   you  may  be  in  need 
of  tlieir  assistance  before  long.      There  is  also  a  pro- 
cess to  charm   away  the   fatal   catastrophe  of   all 
diseases ;  and  this  consists  to  lay  the  patient  on  a  bed 
made  of  the  feathers  of  the  wings  of  partridges.     The 
blackbird  which  crosses  your  road  brings  good  luck. 
The  inhabitants  of  Solonge  say  that  if  this  bird  does 
not  live  to  an  old  age,  it  is  on  account  of  tlie  habit  he 
has  of  perking  up  his  tail  to  the  wind,  another  ex- 
ample of  the  fatal  influence  of  currents  of  air. 

J.  Habdy. 
Toads  in  Rocks. 

[1420.]  The  communications  which  Mr  Goss  has 
made  en  this  subject  have  caused  notes  to  appear  in 
many  papers,  in  various  parts  of  England,  from  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  confirming  the  popular  tradition 
that  live  toad'4  are  really  found  embedded  in  rocks. 
Besides  notes  from  Scotland,  Nortliumberland,  Shrop- 
shire, and  Hampshire,  letters  from  Derbyshire  speak 
positively  of  the  discovery  of  toada  embedded  in  the 


mountain  limestone  of  that  county.     The  contributor 
to  Notes  and  Queries  in  the  Advertiser  ]8\gning  him- 
self'*  Collier,  Hazel  Grove  "  (1354),   declares    he  has 
seen  the  perfect  half  matrix  of  a  frog  in  a  slab  of  coal 
taken  from  the  famous  Oaks   Colliery,  near  Barnsley. 
Mr  Goss  inquires  if    the  famous  Hoax  C«)lliery  is  not 
meant,  and  says  that  such  a  matrix  would  bo  of  great 
geological  value,  as  a  new  and    importAnt  addition  to 
the  fossil  fauna  of  the   carboniferous  period.      He 
states  tliat  geologists  are  familiar  with  traces  of  what 
are  conjectured  to    have  been   leaping  am/ihibia,  or 
batrachians,  of  that  period,  differing  fro*ii  any  exist- 
ing genera,  but  that  the  perfect  matrix   or  half  mat- 
rix of  a  common  frog  in  coal  would  be  quite  new,  and 
very    valuable    to  the  science.      Tn    rpgn^-'l   to  the 
numerous  witnessos    which  Mr    Go.5s's    notes    have 
brought  forwai'd  he  writes  thus: — *<  These  are  all  only 
so  many  proofs  that  toads  are  really  found  imprisoned 
in  the  rocks  according  to  popular  belief,  but   in  not 
one  instance  has  a  strict  search  been  made   for    the 
small  crack  or  passage  through  which  the  little  infant 
may  originally  have  crept  into  its  prison,  to  outgrow 
there  the  possibility  of  self*release.       Let  us  biiefly 
reason  on  the  question  of  the  toad-in-the-hole  of  the 
mountain    limestone.      That     formation    is    called 
"  mountain  "  limestone,  because  it    is  a  great    consti- 
tuent of  our  mountain  scenery.      It  is  also  called  car- 
boniferous limestone,  because  it  is  a   member  of   the 
geological  group  of  deposits  laid  down  during    and 
immediately  prior  to  what  is  called  the  Carboniferous 
Period.      The  carboniferous  limestone  of    Derbyshire 
was  not  laid  down  at  the  bottom  of  a  frog-pond,  but  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.      It  was    deposited  in  clear 
water— tliat  is  to  say,  clear  but  for  its  own  occasional 
calcareous  cloudiness  when  precipitating  its  lime^be- 
yond  the  reach  of  the  sediments  of  estuaries  and  of 
the  detritus  of  the  attacks  of  the  tides  and  tempests 
upon  the  coasts.      Otherwise  it  could  not  have  been 
so  pure  a  limestone  as  we  find  it.      The  chert  which 
interleaves  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  detritus  of 
the  land ;  that  is  not  a  mechanical  but  a  chemical  de- 
posit, being  silica  precipitated  from   solution  in  the 
water  above,  in  the  same  way   as,  and  in    company 
with,   the  limo.      This   carboniferous  limestone  of 
Derbyshire  is  the  ^'rave  of  the  lilies  of  the  sea,  and  of 
corals,  whose  habitat  was  dear  water.      It  contains, 
also,  abundance  of  marine  shells,  which,  with    the 
stems  of  the  beautiful  stone  lilies  and  the  fragments 
of  various  corals,  were  cast  to  Uie  lower  depths  of  the 
ocean,  and  buried  beneath  the  carbonate  .'f  lime  which 
was   intermittently   being   precipitated    from    the 
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waters  in  clouds  of  c<ilcartit)U8  mui.  For,  bo  it  ob- 
served, Uiese  broken  stone  lilies  and  corals  are  not 
buried  in  the  pla-e  of  chiMr  "fro  v7th,  which  would  be 
slmllow  water,  but  have  been  torn  by  the  tempests 
from  the  upper  rocks,  where  ttiey  liad  flourished,  and 
cast  down  here  in  frac^oiants  to  the  deep  sea  b«)ttom. 
To  have  buried  himself  in  this  calcareous  mud,  in  this 
cemetery  of  sea-shells,  sea-lilies,  and  corals,  our  toad 
must  have  taken  a  stran^^e  sea  voyage  of  considerable 
Cistance  beyond  the  muddy  waters  of  the  estuaries, 
and  beyond  the  sandy  and  shin^rly  tidal  waters  of  the 
coasts.  It  id  true  tliero  were  plenty  of  argonauts 
afloat  in  those  days,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
they  carried  passengers.  In  fact,  the  oautiiian  craft 
of  tho.?o  iays  was  constructed  to  carry  the  owner 
only.  But  suppose  our  interesting  but  insane  little 
friend  I) ad  got  out  to  sea,  in  spite  of  the  troops  of 
strange  carnivorous  flshes  which  then  swarmed  in 
those  waters,  and  the  dangerous  sharks,  some  of 
which  were  from  20  to  30  foet  long,  he  would  tlien 
have  to  take  a  dive  through  all  these  dangers  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  dark  blue  deep ;  which  dive, 
regardless  of  all  dangers,  would  prove  a  physical  im- 
possibility for  a  toad  to  take.  And,  after  all,  had 
there  been  no  impossibilities  in  the  case,  it  would  have 
remained  vastly  curious  that  every  little  prisoner 
which  has  ever  been  liberated  from  these  rocks  of 
geologic  ages  of  antiquity,  rocks  not  merely  antedi- 
luvian and  pre-Adamite,  which  are  terms  of  extreme 
recency  of  meaning  in  geology,  but  rocks  antemam- 
malian— of  Incalculable  age— whose  types  of  life  dif- 
fered from  the  types  of  life  of  to-day,  yet  all  these 
little  prisoners  turn  out,  and  turn  out  to  be,  simply 
and  exactly  our  common  English  toads  and  frogs, 
who,  with  a  little  training,  may  be  taught  to  recog- 
nise and  accept  the  English  name  of  Jack,  and  follow 
at  its  call."  W.  J.  Habpeb. 

Tbb  Gibbbt. 
(No.  1867.) 
[1421.]  In  answer  to  a  correspondent  as  to  "  how 
criminals  were  gibbeted  in  the  olden  times,  and  what 
difference  there  was  between  that  death  and  our 
present  mode  of  execution,"  I  may  state  that  I  re- 
member several  cases  where  persons  were  hung  and 
gibbeted,  and  a  few  lines  may  be  interesting.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  a  man  brought  from  Chester, 
hung,  and  gibbeted  on  Stockport  Moor.  There  was 
another  brought  from  Derby,  and  gibbeted  near 
Tideswell,  for  the  murder  of  a  toll-bar  keeper.  He 
was  hung  and  gibbeted  near  to  the  scene  of  the 
murder.  The  last  hung  and  gibbeted  was  a  man 
named  CJook,  for  the  murder  of  a  travelling  statiener 


named  Pass.      The  traveller  called  upon  Cook  in  the 
way  of  business,  and  Cook  told  him  to  call  again  in 
the  afternoon.     Cook  gave  his  office   boy  a  holiday, 
and  when  Mr  Pa>s  called  again,  he  was  struck  ^^ith  a 
printer's  hammer  and  killed.      His    body   was     put 
under  the  counter  till  night,  and  then  the  body  -was 
cut  up,  the  entrails   being  thrown  into  the    ashpit. 
Cook  began  to  bum  the  body,  but  such  a  stench  was 
created  in  the    neig^hbourhood   that   the  inhabitants 
surrounded  the  premises.      Cook  managed  to  escape, 
and  got  on  board  a  vessel  at  Liverpool.      The  officers 
found  him  on  the  vessel,  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  them 
he  jumped  overboard,  but  he  was  finally  secured.    He 
was  then  brought    through   Liverpool  to  Leicester, 
and  passed  en  route  through    Macclesfield.      At    the 
latter  place  cars  were  changed   at   a  person's   house 
named  Shufflebottom,  in   Chester    Road.      (Shuffle- 
bottom  became  collector  of  the  highway  rates  at 
Macclesfield  subsequently,  and  was  transported  for 
seven  years  for  defaulting  his  accounts.)    When  Cook 
was  gibbeted,  such  were  the  abominable  proceedings 
which  were  carried  on  under  the  gibbet — booths  were 
erected,  and  card    playing  and   other  games  carried 
on— that  the   authorities    communicated    with    the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  ordered  Cook's  body  to    be 
taken  down  and  buried  in  Leicester  Gaol.    Cook  was, 
therefore,  the  first  man  ever  interred  in  a  prison.      It 
was  the  custom  for  a  blacksmith  to  go  into  the  room 
where  the  prisoners  were  confined   to    measure  the 
criminals  for  the  gibbet.      Criminals  were  first  hung 
aad  then  gibbeted.      Richabd  Stubbs,  Macclesfield. 

"Thosb  Evbnino  Bells." 

(No  140O.) 

[1422.]  It  was  of  Ashbourne  Church  bells,  a  small 
market  town  in  Derbyshire  (and  not  in  Cheshire), 
that  Moore  wrote  the  above  poem.  Tom  Moore'ft 
cottage,  where  he  resided  some  time,  is  still  in  exis- 
tence, and  is  pointed  out  to  the  numerous  visitors 
who  frequent  that  lovely  neighbourhood.      E.  A.  B. 


ENOUSH  PLURAL  TEBlCn7ATIOK8. 

Remember,  though  hex  in  the  plural  makes  boxes. 

The  plural  of  ox  should  be  oxen  not  oxes ; 

And  remember,  though  fleece  in  the  plural  is  fleeces. 

That  the  plural  for  goose  isn't  gooses  nor  geeses. 

And  remember,  though  house  in  the  plural  ie  houses, 

The  plural  of  mouse  should  be  mice  and  not  mouses ; 

Mouse,  it  is  true,  in  the  plural  is  mice, 

But  the  plural  of  house  should  be  houses  not  hice; 

And  foot,  it  is  true,  in  the  plural  is  feet, 

But  the  plural  of  root  should  be  roots  and  not  rest. 
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Sa^tuedav,  July  7th,  1883. 


The  Will  of  Mas  Elizajjeth  Mathbb. 

[1423.]    The  following  fall  abstract  of  a  local  will, 
which  1  recently  met  with  in  examining  a  large  col- 
lection of  family  papers,  may  have  an  interest  for 
some    of   your   readara.      Mrs    Elizabeth  Mither  is 
describad  as  tiie  wid)W  of  Henry  MUher,  gentleman, 
deceased,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  living 
at  Overford  co.,  Lancaiter,  which  I  take  to  be  Or- 
ford,  near  Warrington.     Of  her  parentage  I  can  at 
present  g  ve  no  particulars  and  must  leave  that  to 
others,  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  lier  will,  she  had  a 
large  circle  of  relations  and  friends.      It  is  not  un- 
likely that  she  was  a  Poole  by  birth,  as  she  speaks  of 
her  brothers  German  and  Richard  Poole.      Her  hus- 
band, Henry  M  itlior,  is  stated  to  have  died  intestate, 
and  in  her  will  she  speaks  of  the  effects  belonging  to 
him,  which  might  come  to  her  executor's  hands  "out 
of  Flanders,"  so  that  it  is  probable  that  he  died  there, 
and  that  ho  may  have  been  in  the  army  then  engaged 
in  that  country.  J.  P.  Eabwakkr. 

Pensarn,  Abergele,  N.  Wales. 

**  In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen,  I,  Elizabeth  Mather, 
widdow,  relict  of  Henry  Mather,  gentleman,  deceased, 
do  make  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  in  manner 
following : — My  bodie  I  commit  to  the  earth  to  bo  de- 
cently interred  at  the  di?xretion  of  my  Executors, 
tbey  themselves  haveing  gloves  and  hatbands  of  all  a 
mode  and  giveing  the  like  to  as  many  more  bearers  a9 
they  shall  appoint,  but  if  possible  I  would  not  have 
above  £17  or  £18  spent  on  my  funerall.  And  as  for 
my  temporall  estate,  I  dispose  of  the  same  as  fol- 
io weth,  ffirst  I  will  that  my  just  debts,  funeral  ex- 
pencos,  and  other  contingent  charges  about  this,  my 
will,  be  payd  and  discharged  in  the  first  place. 

Item,  I  give  to  Sister  Alice  ffarmer,  of  Normlngton, 
in  Lecestershire,  widdow,  my  best  Gloaths  and  the 
box  they  are  made  up  in,  and  £10  in  moneys. 

Item,  I  give  to  my  sister  fford's  daughter  £10. 

Item,  I  give  to  my  nephew.  John  fford,  £10. 

Item,  I  give  to  Edxiund  Jodrell,  of  Yeardsley,  Esq., 
one  of  my  Executors  hereafter  named.  £60.  And  to 
Thomas  Swettenham,  the  elder,  of  Heaviley  (near 
Stockport),  gentleman,  tlte  other  of  my  Executors,  £20 
and  one  guinea,  and  to  his  eldest  sonne  two  guineas, 
and  to  Mrs  Swettenham,  his  wife,  one  guinea. 

Item,  I  give  to  Anne  Arderne,  the  relict  and  widdow 
of  John  Arderne,  Esq  ,  £20,  and  to  her  eldest  daughter 
£20,  and  to  her  younger  daughter  £10. 


Item,  I  give  to  the  eldest  and  youngest  sonnes  (to 
witt)  to  Mr  ffrances  and  Mr  Robert  of  the  said  Ed- 
mund Joirell,  2()s  apsecs.  Item,  I  give  to  the  six 
younger  children  of  Edmund  Jodrell  the  elder,  of 
Twemlow,  Esq ,  £60,  to  be  equally  divided  amongst 
them. 

Item,  I  give  to  Ralph  Arderne,  Esq.,  and  to  his 
brother,  Hjnry  Arderne,  eai*.h  of  them  a  broad  peece 
of  gold. 

Item,  I  give  to  my  two  brothers,  German  and 
Richard  Poole,  each  a  guinea. 

Item,  I  tjivo  to  my  n^ece,  Katherine,  Whelpdale, 
three  broad  peeces  of  gold. 

Item,  I  give  to  my  Landlord's  wife,  Mrs  Blaokburne, 
a  broad  peece  of  gold. 

Item,  I  give  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Nicols,  in  case  he  pr  jach 
my  Funeral  sermon,  one  guinea. 

Item,  I  give  to  the  poor  of  Overford  40s,  and  to  the 
poor  of  the  town  where  I  die  208. 

Item,  I  give  to  Mrs  Alice  Beeley,  of  Stockport,  a 
guinea. 

Item,  I  do  give  unto  my  oosens,  Mr  Thos.  Mather,  Mr 
Thomas  Heywood,  and  Mrs  Elizabeth  Arrowsmith, 
widow,  £10  apoece,  upon  condition  that  they  made  no 
claim  to  any  dividend  of  my  late  husband's  effects, 
nor  sue  or  trouble  my  executors  about  the  same.  And 
upon  condition  likewise  that  they  upon  their  receipt 
of  the  said  legacies  do  execute  at  their  own  proper 
cost  such  releases  of  all  further  claims  to  my  said  late 
husband's  or  my  personality  as  they  shall  require. 
And  in  case  they  give  any  trouble  to  my  executors 
for  any  dividend  of  my  late  husband's  effects,  that 
then  the  legacies  of  £10  apoece  before  given  or  in- 
tended them  shall  be  void.  And  as  for  the  rest'  and 
residue  of  my  personal  estate  over  and  besides  the 
payments  of  my  debts,  funerals,  and  legacies,  I  do 
give  and  devise  tlie  same  (such  goods  only  excepted 
as  I  shall  by  a  note  direct  my  executors  to  dispose  of) 
to  Mr  John  Jodrell,  second  son  of  the  said  Edmund 
Jodrell,  the  younger  of  Yeardsley,  aforesaid.  And  I 
do  make  and  constitute  the  said  Edmund  Jodrell,  tbe 
jrounger,  and  Thomas  Swettenham,  the  elder, 
executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  and  do 
revoke  all  former  wills  by  me  made,  and  declare  this 
to  be  my  li\st  will.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  seal  the  5th  Aug.,  2  Anne,  1703. 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  Mather. 

Signed,  sealed,  &c.,  in  presence  of 
ffrances  Arderne. 

Mar.  Garnett,       tlie  mark  of  Elizabeth  Cleaton. 

I,  Elizabeth    Mather,   widdow,   relict   of   Henry- 
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Mather,  gent ,  decerised,  do  by  this  codicil,  annex©*! 
to  my  lost  will,  bearing  date  5th  Aug.,  declare  that  it 
is  my  williliatmy  cosen,  Mr  Thos.  Mather's,  two 
eldest  sons  and  two  eldest  daughter  shall  have  £20 
(to  witt)  £5  apeeco,  as  a  legacy  from  me,  and  that  if 
it  happen  tliat  any  effects  l»eloDging  to  my 
late  doar  husband  come  to  my  executors'  hands 
out  of  fHandcrs  over  and  besides  discharging  such 
debts,  &c.,  as  shall  be  required,  then  my  will  is  that 
the  same  shall  be  divided  am«ngst  my  said  husband's 
three  relicons,  the  said  Mr  Thos.  Mather,  Mr  Thos. 
Hoy  wood,  and  Mrs  Arrowsraith,  equally,  share  and 
share  alike.  And  I  do  in  all  things  (save  as  to  the 
legacies  before-menconed)  ratify  and  confirm  my  said 
will,  desiring  this  codicill  miy  be  attested  and  taken 
as  part  of  the  same.  Witness  my  hando  and  seals 
hereunto  sett,  7th  day    of   August,  Anno    Dni  17o3. 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  Matheb. 

Signed,  sealed,  &c.,  in  the  presence  of 
Mar.  Garnett. 
Elizabeth  Cleaton. 

Proved  26  May,  1704,  as  the  will  of  Elizabeth 
Mather,  late  of  Overford,in  co.  Lane,  and  Diocese  of 
Chester,  widow,  by  Edmund  Jodrell,  junior,  and 
Thnmas  Swettenham,  senior,  gentlemen. 

The  receipts  of  the  respective  legatees,  all  on  one 
parchment,  are  dated  29  March,  1704. 

Mr  Henry  Mather,  her  husband,  is  said  in  the  re- 
lease given  by  the  legatees  to  have  died  intestate. 

It  is  signed  as  follows : — 
Hen.  Arden.    Red  seal,  the  Ardeme  arms. 
Tlio.    Swettenham,   junr.        A   red   seal,    a    wolf's 

(?  porcupine's)  head,  erased,  gorged  with  a  collar. 
Tho.  Mather.  Ann  Arden.  Eliz.  Jodrell 

Tho.  Hoywood.         Richd.  Ardeme.    Mary  Jodrell. 
Elizabeth  E.  Arrowsmith,hermarke.    Dorothy  Jodrell. 
ffrances  Whittraine  (?).  Tho.  Jodrell. 

John  fford.      Small  red  seal,  a   chevron  between  3 

escallop  shells,  a  crescent  on  the  chevron  for  differ- 
ence. 
Alice  Farmer. 
Grerman  Pole.    Small  red  seal,  a  chevron  between  S 

crescents. 
Richard  Pole.      Small  red  seal,  a  chevron  between  3 

crescents." 

The  foregoing  is  taken  from  Lanctuhire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Notes.  Ed. 

Place  Names  in  Sooth-bast  and  East  and  Mid- 

Cheshirb. 

(No  1880.) 
[1424.]  In  an  article  already  contributed   allusion 


was  made  to  Didsbury  ea   Park  ea,  &c    It  may  be 
worth  while,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  seek  to  find 
out  the  etymology  of  the  word  "  ea,"  \o  mention  the 
local  corruptions  It  has  undergone.    On  the  we.<%t  side 
of  Manchester,  the  word,  with  its  Anglo-Saxon  mean 
ing,  water,  occurs  in  se  eral  places.    The  pronouncia- 
tion  is  •*  e,"  like  the  word  used  for  the  ocular  orb  in 
a  dialectal  sense,  hence  has  arisen  tlie  corruption  into 
eye.    Urmston  eas,  in  its  plural  form,  like  "  Cheehire 
Waters,"  is  now  written  Urmston  eyes.     At  Barton- 
upon-Ir  well,  Saltea  is  corrupted  into  Salteye,  and  in  the 
vill\s:e  of  Brirton  there  was  a  short  road  in  1876  which 
lead  from  the  present  highway  to  the  Irwell  and  the 
site  of  the  ancient  ford,  locally  Ea  Lone,  now  falsely 
written  Ey  Lane.    This  just  reminds  me  of  a  lane,  a 
portion  of  which   still  exists,  leading    from    Heaton 
Moor  in  Ileaton  Norris,  called  Eddyea  Lane,  corrupted 
into  Toddy  eye  Lane.    It  takes  a  westerly  direction, 
and  then  ther^   is  a   bend.     A    ditch    on  one  side 
carries  a  stream  of  water  which  50  years  ago  was 
very  considerable.    No  doubt  many  instances  of  the 
same  kind  could  be  adduced  if  pains  wore  taken  to 
look  them  out.    In  the  vicinity  of  Stretford  the  word 
ea  is  preserved  in  its  original  form.    As  the  word  eye 
has,  from  a  misconception,  been  inserted  in  some  of 
our  modern  maps,  it  is  thoufi:ht  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  this  absurdity. 
Most  of  the  places  which  have  been  named  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trafford.  Is  it  not  probable  tJiat  this  vexed 
and    misused  word  is  derived  from    tlie   "eaford," 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  tho  word  Stopford,  one 
of  the  old  names  of  Stockport,  or  Waterford  in  Ire- 
land.   The  transition  is  not  greater  than  in  eye  for 
♦*  ea."    If  this  is  admitted  a  goodly   crop   of   fords 
present  themselves  for  elucidation  and  comment  in 
the  counties  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Derbyshire.  E.  EL 

Origin  of  Sous  Popular  Melodies. 
[1425.]  The  American  Chief  Justice  Daly,  in  a  recent 
lectureon  songs  and  song- writers, said  thatnoneof  the 
great  composers  of  music,  Handel  excepted,  had  been  a 
gieat  song- writer,  and  Handel  had  said  that  he 
would  rather  be  the  author  of  the  sweet  Irish  melody 
of  "Eileen  Aroon,"  now  known  as  "Robin  Adair," 
than  all  the  other  songs  in  the  world.  'I'he  speaker 
told  a  story  of  the  origin  of  "Robin  Adair."  A 
young  Irish  phj^sician  of  the  name  of  Robin  Adair^ 
walking  to  London,  stopped  at  an  inn  where  there 
was  a  countess  whose  leg  had  been  broken  by  the 
overturning  of  a  stage  coach.  His  proferred  services 
were  accepted,  and  he  performed  his  work  so  skil- 
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fuUy  that  she  insistod  on  his  not  leaving  her. 
Ultimately  slie  took  him  to  L«ndon  and  introduced 
him  to  the  best  social  circles.  He  became  enamoured 
of  an  earl's  daughter,  and  taught  her  to  sing  "  Eileen 
Aroon."  Afterwards  he  was  parted  from  her  by  a 
cruel  fate.  She  connected  his  name  with  the  song, 
using  it  for  the  refrain ;  and  at  length  the  song,  as 
thus  changed,  was  picked  up  and  carried  by  a  cele- 
brated tenor  upon  the  English  stage,  where  it  met 
with  the  same  instantaneous  success  os  did  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home."  Justice  Daly  said  UiHt  the  tune  of 
•*  Auld  Lang  Fyne"had  its  origin  in  a  Catholic 
vesper  hymn, that  "Yankee  Doodle"  was  originally 
a  sword-dance,  and  that  "John  Anderson,  my  Jo 
John"  and  "Cruiskeen  Lawn"  were  the  same  tune 
written  in  a  different  time.  This  tune  was  that  of  an 
older  tune  than  either,  which  ran  to  this  effect, 
**  There  was  a  little  man  who  loved  a  little  maid  ;  " 
and  before  that,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it 
was  a  dance.  Autqlycus. 


•umrs. 

[1426.]  Sunday  School  Gathering  on  Ardwick 
Gbben. — There  is  a  tradition  of  a  very  large  gathering 
of  Sunday  schools,  on  Ardwick  Green.  Can  anyone 
furnish  particulars  thereof  how  it  originated,  and 
what  was  the  object  of  such  gathering  ?  Did  tlie 
schools  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood  take  any 
part  in  it,  an  !  when  and  why  was  it  discontinued  ? 

Student. 

[1427.]  Register  St.  Marije  db  Lancastrb. — 
Where  are  the  MSS.  which  are  mentioned  in  Simp- 
son's "  History  of  Lancaster"  as  Registers  St.  Marioe 
de  Lancaster?  It  ha?  been  asccrtuined  the  registers 
of  the  Parish  Church  of  Lancaster  only  go  back  to 
about  1600.  The  occurrences  referred  to  are  more 
than  200  years  before  this.  Information  concerning 
this  matter  is  earnestly  desired.  Jacques. 

[1428,]  The  Loss  of  the  "Emma." — Some  time 
since,  it  may  be  a  generation  ago,  there  was  a  tragic 
termination  to  rejoicings  which  attended  the  launch- 
ing on  the  river  Irwell,  in  Manchester,  of  a  boat 
called  the  "Emma."  What  were  the  circumstances 
respecting  this  accident,  and  were  any  Stockport 
people  involved  in  tha  accident,  by  which  many  lives 
were  lost  ?  There  was  a  ballad  written  on  the  occa- 
sion—is it  still  extant  ?  S.O.G. 

[1429.]  A  Wesley  AN  Epitaph. — I  have  accidentally 
met  with  the  following  copy  of  an  inscription  placed 
over  the  remains  of  a  person  whose  husband  was  highly 
esteemed  by  that  body.    It  may  prove  interesting  and 


welcome  to  many  of  your  readers.  It  is  copied  from 
a  heaistone  in  the  Moorland  Church  Yard,  Kersal : — 
"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs  Mary  Crowther, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Crowther,  who  was 
president  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  in 
1819.  She  received  her  first  ticket  of  meml*ership 
from  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  himself  in 
1790,  and  died  in  Higher  Broughlon,  March  15th, 
1883,  aged  95  years."  This  intoreiting  link  broken 
15  years  ago  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood  must 
be  interesting.  Would  it  be  the  last  that  bound  the 
present  generation  to  the  great  religious  reformer  of 
whom  we  have  heard  so  much,  who  died  in  1791, 
only  one  year  after  he  had  handed  to  the  future  Mrs 
Crowther  her  ticket  of  admission  to  his  society.  A 
few  more  facts  respocting  this  worthy  couple  are 
very  desirable.  We  had  a  family  in  Stockport  who 
o/iginally  erected  a  silk  mill  in  Stuart-street,  which 
was  taken  down  when  required  for  railway  purposes 
some  years  ago.  Was  there  any  connection  between 
the  two  families?  E.H. 


Hard-Ea&nbd  Wages. — An  artist,  employed  in  re- 
pairing the  properties  of  an  old  church  in  Ireland, 
bcin^  refused  payment  in  a  lump,  was  asked  for 
details,  and  sent  in  his  bill  as  follows  : — 

£    s.  d. 

Correcting  the  Ten  Commandments 0    5    6 

Embellished  Pontius  Pilate  and  put  new  rib- 
bon on  his  bonnet 0    5    6 

Put  a  new  tail  on  the  rooster  of  St.  Peter  and 

mended  his  com^ 0  10    0 

Re-varnished  and  gilded  the  left  wing  of  the 

guardian  angel      0    4    9 

Washed  the  servant  of  the  High  Priest  and 

put  carmine  on  his  cheeks        0    5    6 

Renewed  Heaven;  adjusted  two  stars;  and 

cleaned  the  moon 0    7  10 

Put  five  additional  rays  to  the  sun 0    3    4 

Ro-ani mated  the  flames  of  purgatory  and 

restored  some  souls  0    5    4 

Eevived  the  flames  of  hell ;  put  a  new  tail 

on  the  Devil,  mended  his  hoof,  and  did 

several  little  jobs  for  the  damned        ...    0    7  10 
Be-borded  the  robe  of  Herod  and  re-ad  jusi>- 

ing  his  wig 0    4    0 

Put  new  spotted  dashos  on  the  son  of  Tobias 

and  dressing  his  8  ick      0    2    0 

Cleaned  the  cars  of  Balaam's  ass  and  sliod 

nim   ...         ••.         ..•         ...         ...         ,,,     U    3    3 

Put  new  e^irrings  in  the  ears  of  Sarah        ...    0    2    4 
Put  new  stones  in  David's  sling ;  enlarged 

the  head  of  Goliath,  and  extended  his 

leg-* 0    3    0 

Decorated  Koah's  Ark 0    3    0 

Mended  the  shirt  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and 

washed  his  face  and  hands        0    3    0 


3  16    I 
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Sale  of  thb  Bbedbubt  Estates. — No  1. 
[1430.]    It   is  now  5S  years  since  the  firedbury 
estates  were  offered  for  sale,  and  a  few  facts  cod- 
ceming  this  matter  may  prove  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  Notes  and  Queries.    It  comprised  the  ex- 
tensive and  capital  manor  of  Bredbury-cum-Goite' 
together  with  sandry  valuable  estates  and  buUding 
land,  compact  and  fertile  farms,  with  the  houses  and 
buildings  thereon,  including  1600  acres  of  woodland, 
the  whole  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  several 
manufacturing  and  market  towns,   with    excellent 
roads  in  every  direction,  powerful  streams  and  falls 
of  water  on  the  rivers  Ooite  and  Tame,  capital  water 
com  mill,  various  chief  rents,  a  moiety  of  the  adjoin, 
ing  manor  of  Romiley,  several  valuable  farms  of  up- 
wards of  200  acres,  also  an  estate  in  the  township  of 
Wemeth,  and  another  in  the  township  of  Haughton, 
pews  in  the  Parish  Church,  &c.    The  sale  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr  Gauty,  at  the  Warren-Bulkeley  Arms 
Inn,  Stockport,  May  Slst,  1825,  and  two  following 
days.    The  full  description  of  the  property  is  con- 
tained in  a  large  foolscap  volume  of  84  pages,  illus- 
trated with  33  plans  of  the  various  lots.    From  tliis 
volume  much  interesting  information  may  be  derived. 
The  conditions  of  sale  contain  some  strict  clauses.  On 
a  bidding,  if  the  lot  was  knocked  down,  the  purchaser 
was  required  to  pay  a  deposit  of  £20  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  purchase  money,  where  it  was  under 
£1000,  and  £10  per  cent.  **  where  the   same   shall 
exceed  that  sum. "    They  were  also  required  to  pay 
the  value  of  the  timber  and  underwood.    The  original 
deeds  were  not  delivered  up,  but  the  vendors  entered 
into  covenants  to  produce  them  when  required.    The 
vendors  also  reflerved  the  right  to  all  mines,  beds 
ftnd  seiims  ef  coal,  cannel  coal,  smut  and  slack,  iren, 
ironstone,  and  all  other  mines  and  minerals  of  what- 
ever description  (quarries  of  common  stone  excepted) 
in  and  under  all  the  estates,  together  with  full  power 
and  liberty  for  them  and  their  lessees,  agents,  work- 
men and  servants  to  have,  hold,  win,  work,  and  take 
and  caiTy  away  the  said  minerals,  with  the  privilege, 
of  enjoying  the  use  of  the  roads,  &c.,  an  annual  rent 
to  be  paid  to  the  respective  proprietors.    There  is 
also  provision  made  for  arbitration  in  cases  of  dis- 
pute.   If  any  error  occurred  in  the  quantities  de- 
scribing each  lot,  a  compensation  or  equivalent  was 
to  be  given,  as  the  case  required,  the  matter  to  be 


referred  to  Mr  Samuel  Jowett,  of  WckkI  Hall,  near 
Stockport.    Crookedly  Woods  occur  in  several  lots, 
and,  from  a  rough  computation    of   the   contents, 
would  be  over  14  acres ;  and  Timperley  Woods  would 
cover  an  area  of  more  than  one  acre.    There  are  a  few 
facts  which  sliould  be  noted.  The  first  lot  is  described 
as  lying  close  to  the  town  of  St<x;kport,  and  bounded 
on  the  western  side  by  the  river  Mersey  er  Goit,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Stockport  and  Ashton  turnpike 
road.    The  fence  on  the  easterly  side  from  the  turn- 
pike road  to  Crookedly  Brook  to  be  kept  in  repair  by 
the  tenant.    The  first  day's  sale  closed  with  lot  29, 
but   before   going  into  tliat  it  may  bo  remarked  that 
Brierley  Woods  extended  over  more  than  Uiroe  acres, 
and  Tame  Wood  covered  more  than  six  acres.     In 
making  these  computations  I  have  taken  the  statute 
measure.    Lot  29  contained  a  considerable  amount  of 
moorland,  which  would  be  over  53  acres.     Harden 
Hall  Woods  contained  over  14  acres,  and  Handley 
Woods  two  roods  32  perches,  and  the  Park  Wood  13 
acres  and  20  perches.    This  lot  contained  the  ancient 
Dunsion  house  of  Harden  Hall,  partly  converted  into 
a  commodious  farmhouse,  with  every  requisite  con- 
venience.     The    outbuildings    consist   of   stabling, 
shippons  fv/r  30  cows,  two  barns,  and  large  and  com- 
modious com  and  hay  sheds,   built  of  substantial 
brick work,and  in  good  repair,  the  meadow  and  pasture 
lands  are  of  good  quality,  and  the  whole  of  this  lc>t  is 
most  eligibly  situated,  Intersected  by   good    roads 
lying  within  a  ring  fence  on  the  nortli  side  of  the 
river  Tame,  half  of  which  belongs  to  the  estate,  and 
runs  along  the  same  a  distance  of  2200  yards,  upon 
which  there  is  a  most  valuable  fall,  and  constant 
supply    of  water   of   several   feet.     The   hall   and 
demesne  lands  were  let  on  lease  for  21  years,  whicli 
expired  in  the  spring  of  1845.    The  Woodlands  are 
described  as  being  full  of  fine,  well-grown    timber, 
highly  ornamental  to  t^e  estate.  The  hall  and  demesne 
lands  are  subject  to  a  quit  rent  of  3s  4d  yearly,  pay- 
able to  the  King.  £.  H. 

Mb  Thomas  Hall,  of  Wilhslow,  Cheshire. 
[1431.]    In  East  Cheshire,  page  83,  note  m,  Mr  Ear- 
waker,  speaking  of  Mrs  Catherine  Hall,  of  Parsonage 
Oreon,  Wllmslow,  says  **  her  son,  Thomas  Hall,  Esq., 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  £1000  to  the  poor  of  BoUin  Fee, 
by  his  will,  dated  December  4, 1819."      This  is  not 
quite  correct,  as  although  Mr  Hall  was  living  at  tlie 
same  time  as  Mrs  Catherine  Hall,  he  was,  as  far  as  I 
know,  in  no  way  related  to  her.      Thomas  Hall,  the 
testator,  was  undo  to  my  grandmother,  with  whom  I 
lived  until  I  was  24  years  of  oge.     I  have  often  beaid 
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faer  speak  of  her  Uncle  Hall,  who  camo  to  Wilmslow  as 
an  exciseman.  I  have  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  many  persons  who  knew  Thomas  Hall  well ;  in- 
deed I  am  intimately  acquainted  now  with  many  per- 
sons who  knew  him,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Mr  John  Booth,  of  Choadlo,  formerly  of  Wilmslow ; 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Swan-street,  Wilmslow ;  and  Mr  John 
Worthington,  formerly  of  Styall  Green,  now  of  Ful- 
shaw.  Thomas  Hall  was  not  a  man  of  means,  but  he 
got  the  £1000,  and  much  more,  from  his  wife's  brothers, 
Joseph  F.nd  William  Holmes,  one  or  both  of  whom  lie 
in  an  altar  tomb  at  the  steeple  end  of  Wilmslow 
Church.  I  speak  positively,  because,  being  interested 
therein,  I  copied  the  will  under  which  he  got  the 
money.  He  had  no  issue,  and  apparently  not  much 
honour  or  gratitude;  for  he  willed  the  money  he  got 
by  his  wife  to  anyone  rather  than  to  his  wife's  rela- 
tions, of  wliom  there  were  plenty.  The  poor  got  £1000 
and  it  was  well  they  had  it ;  the  rest  went  to  other 
persons,  some  of  whom  were  related  neither  to  him  nor 
his  wife.  He  is  buried  in  an  altar  tomb,  near  the 
north  door  of  Wilmslow  Church,  and  the  inscription 
thereon  sets  f«rth  his  "  virtues,"  and  **  lies  like  an 
epitaph."  My  grandfather  and  grandmother  are 
buried  in  the  next  vault.  I  was  not  bom  when  he 
died  ;  but  1  doubt  not  that  an  aunt,  my  father,  and  my 
mother,  now  living,  remember  their  gi-eat  uncle  Hall. 
He  was  the  last  man  in  Wilmslow  who  wore  a  •*  pig- 
tail." William  No&burt. 

The  Gbbat  Seal. 

[U32.]  The  most  important  duty  belonging  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  office  is  that  which  is  connected 
with  the  custody  and  use  of  the  Great  Seal.  Th^ 
crown,  which  in  popular  estimation  is  the  peculiar 
emblem  of  sovereignty,  may  be  moved  from  one  place 
to  another  without  any  official  record  being  made  of 
its  whereabouts,  but  the  Great  Seal  has  hardly  ever 
been  placed  by  the  Sovereign  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
Chancellor,  or  those  of  any  other  person,  for  a  single 
day,  without  the  fact  being  duly  recorded.  The 
Great  Seal  is  the  constitutional  emblem  of 
sovereignty;  and  it  is  the  only  instrument  by  which, 
on  solemn  occasions,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  can  be 
expressed.  Every  document  purpor'  ing  to  be  under 
the  Great  Seal  is  received  with  absolute  faith  as  duly 
authenticated  by  Uoyal  authority,  and  no  **  Royal 
grants"  or  **  letters  patent"  withouo  that  are  valid  or 
of  any  force  whatever,  even  if  all  other  formalities 
have  been  complied  with.  A  man  might  plead  bis 
Sovereign's  oft-expressed  intention,  and  produce 
royal  letters  under  the  signet,  er  a  warrant  of  privy 


seal,  in  support  of  his  elaim  to  a  peerage,  for  ex- 
ample, but  all  to  no  purpose  if  the  Great  Seal  were 
wanting.  Lord  Chancellor  Yorke  had  his  patent  of 
peerage  prepared  and  passed  through  all  the  forms  re- 
quired, but  as  he  died  before  the  Great  Seal  had  been 
affixed,  the  peerage  intended  for  him  and  his  heirs 
was  absolutely  lost.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  as  Cus- 
todian of  the  Great  Seal,  is  at  once  the  representative 
of  both  the  Sovereign  and  the  Nation.  Since  the  Re- 
volution of  1688,  it  has  been  an  acknowleged  prin- 
ciple that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Crown  from  acting 
without  the  consent  of  its  responsible  advisers,  the 
Great  Seal  can  only  be  constitutionally  made  use  of 
by  the  proper  officer  to  whom  it  has  been  entrusted — 
viz.,  the  Liord  Chancellor.  He  is  held  personally 
responsible,  therefore,  for  every  occasion  on  which  the 
Great  Seal  is  affixed  to  any  document ;  and  though, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  Great  Seal  cannot  be  used 
without  the  express  command  of  the  Sovereign,  yet 
the  Chancellor  cannot  plead  the  Sovereign's  command 
as  sufficient  justification  apart  from  his  own  agree- 
ment to  the  act.  In  ancient  times  the  King  occa- 
sionally delivered  to  the  Lord  Keeper  several  seals, 
of  different  materials  but  with  similar  impressions, 
and  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  for  a  loBg 
period  now  only  one  Great  Seal  has  been  in  existence 
at  a  time.  The  Great  Seal  of  the  present  reign  is  a 
silver  mould  of  two  parts,  designed  by  the  late  Ben- 
jamin Wynn,  R.A  ,  Chief  Engraver  of  Her  Majesty's 
Mint.  When  an  impression  or  cast  is  required,  the 
two  parts  are  placed  together  and  melted  wax  Is 
poured  through  an  epening  at  the  top  of  the  seal.  The 
wax  cast  is  usually  attached  to  a  **  patent "  or  other 
document  by  a  ribbon  or  a  strip  of  parchment,  the 
ends  of  which  are  put  into  the  seal  before  the  wax  is 
poured  in,  so  that  when  the  hard  impression  is  taken 
irom  the  dies,  the  ribbon  is  firmly  embedded  in  it. 
The  wax  cast  when  it  leaves  the  mould  is  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  claims  the  Great  Seal  which  goes 
out  of  use  on  the  death  of  a  sovereign  as  one  of  his 
perquisites.  Formerly  the  *'  Old  Seal"  was  broken 
into  fragments,  but  the  ceremony  of  **  breaking," 
or  **  damasking,"  is  now  performed  by  the  Sovereign 
gi  ving  it  a  gentle  b!ow  with  a  hammer,  after  which  it 
is  regarded  as  "broken,"  and  cannot  be  used  again.  A 
curious  dispute  over  the  ownership  of  the  **  Old  Seal" 
arose  at  the  accession  of  William  IV.  Lord  Lvnd* 
hurst  was  Chancellor  when  the  new  seal  was  ordered 
to  be  prepared,  but  when  it  was  finished  and  ordered 
to  be  used.  Lord  Brougham  had  succeeded  to  the  wool- 
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sack.  Each  of  their  lordships  having  claimed  tlie  Old 
Great  Seal,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  King.  His 
Majesty  wisely  Adjudged  that  the  Seal  should  be  di- 
vided between  the  noble  and  learned  litigants  and 
graciously  ordered  that  each  part  should  be  sot  in  a 
splendid  silver  salver  with  appropriate  devices,  and 
presented,  the  one  to  the  ex-Chancellor  and  the  other 
to  the  presiding  Chancellor,  as  a  mark  of  tlie  King's 
personal  regard.  The  Lord  Chancellor  used  to  wear 
the  Great  Seal  on  his  left  side,  but  now  he  merely 
carries  the  bag  or  purse  in  which  he  receives  the  Seal 
from  the  Sovereign.  When  he  appears  in  his  official 
capacity  in  the  Queen's  presence,  or  receives  messen- 
gers of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  bears  this  purse 
in  his  hand.  On  other  occasions  it  is  carried  by  his 
**  Puise- Bearer."  and  lies  before  him,  as  the  emblem  of 
his  authority,  when  he  presides  in  the  House  of  Lords 
•r  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  purse  containing 
(or  supposed  to  contain)  the  Great  Seal  is  about  12 
inches  square,  made  of  rich  crimson  silk-velvet,  em- 
broidered with  the  royal  arms  on  both  sides,  and 
fringed  with  gold  bullion.  This  bag  was  formerly  re- 
newed every  year,  and  the  wife  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke  is  reported  to  have  saved  so  many  of  the 
old  purses  that  she  had  velvet  enough  for  the  hang- 
ings of  one  of  the  old  state-rooms  at  Wimpole. — The 
above  is  taken  from  Ccusdl's  Magazine.    AoroLYcas. 


PjiEVioas  Question. 
(K0.1S69) 

[1433.]  According  to  Dod,  when  a  motion  has  been 
made  upon  which  the  House  happens  to  be  unwilling 
to  come  to  a  vote,  there  are  certain  ipodes  of  avoiding 
a  decision,  among  which  are  moving  *'  that  the  orders 
of  the  day  be  now  read,"  and  moving  '*  the  previous 
question."  The  former  means  that  the  House  should, 
casting  aside  and  taking  no  further  notice  of 
the  matter  then  befere  It,  proceed  to  the  otlier 
business  appointed  for  that  day ;  the  latter,  that  a  vote 
be  previously  taken  as  to  the  expediency  of  coming  to 
any  decision  on  the  question  raised.  If  the  previous 
question  of  expediency  be  negatived,  the  motion  to 
which  it  referred  is  set  aside  only  for  the  time; 
whereas  a  direct  nbgative  to  the  motion  itself  would 
be  a  proscription  of  it  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Mssion,  as  well  as  a  denial  of  its  principles. 

Cboss  Benches. 


AoBS  OF  Man  Bbfoub  tbe  Flood. 

(So.  1860.) 
[1431.]  In  reply  to  the  above  query,  which  appeared 
in  your   columns  sjme  months  ago,  I  beg  to  submij 
the  following  as  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  American 
writer  on  tiiis  subject.    The   writer   referred  to    is 
Charles  S.   Bryant,   and    in    a    recent    issue  of  the 
Popa'ar  Sjie/ice  JfjiU'i'g  offers  the  following   co.ia- 
derations  to  show  that  there  was  no  real  desparity  be- 
tween tlie  agos  of   the  patriirchs  and  tlio%  of  men  of 
later  time.      He  s  «ys   that  a  very  slight  error  in  the 
tr.insUtion  of  the  Uabrew  nuinb-jrs  hva  led   to  all  the 
appvroat  disparity,  ail  in4isc4,  on    tlio  aut!i'>rity  of 
Genesis     vi.     3,      that    the     age      of     the    ante- 
diluvian  was  not  to  exceed  120  years.      The  passage 
reads:  *'  And  the  Lord  siid,  My  spirit  shall  not  alway? 
strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  flesh,  yet  his  d^ys 
shall  be  an  hundrel  and  twenty  years."      Mr  Bryaat 
ascribes  the  errors,  in  the  ages  as  given  in  the   Bible, 
to  tho  iinprop  jr  re;ileriag  of  c:>a.3rd!;o  numjr:&ls  by 
the    tr:in3l  Iters.      He     says    that     Geaesis,      v.   3 
is    properly    renderoi.     '*Alam    lived     a     hundred 
and  thirty  ^ears  and  begat  a  son,"  etc.,  but  that  if  this 
verso  had  been  translated  as  the  fifth  is  in  the  author- 
ised version,  it  wjuU  raxd  thuj:  "  AUm  lived  thirty 
hundred  years  and    bd^at  a  son."      In  the  fifth  vorje 
the  auihorised  voi'sion  reads:  **  And  all  the  days  that 
Aiam  lived  \vroro  niae  hundred  and  thirty  years,  aa<i 
ho  die  i."     Tlie  true  roiJin^  by  the  rule,  Mr  B-yant 
Siiy.s,  would  be,  *'  An  1  all  the  days  of  Adam   which  he 
lived,  wore  a  hundred  years,  and  thirty  and  nine  years 
and  ho  die  i,"  makluo^  the  entire  ago   of  Adam  139 
years    instoid    of    93)    years.    The  writer  farther 
Skyst'iitat  the  dite  of  the  writing  of  Gdnasis  the 
Hebrews  had  no  mmn^  of  writing  nine  hundred,  or 
any  number  of  hundreds  above  one,  without  repetition 
or  circumlocution.  He  gives  the  following  as  the  ages 
of    the    patriarchs     before    the    Noic'iiaa    delays, 
remarking  that  they  are  subject  to  a  few  ancertainties 
in  the  number  below  one  hundred  : — 

CoiTect  Age  as  i 

ago.         given  in  Bible. 

1  Adam 139 930 

2  Seth  121 912 

3  Enos  114 906 

4  Oiinan  119 910 

6  Mahalabel 122 895 

tJ  Jared 117 962 

7  Enoch    114 365 

8  Methuselah  124 969 

9  Lamech 117 777 

10  Noah 159 950 

Average 120| 858 

Wakhen-Bulkblbt. 
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Satubday,  July  2isT,  1883. 


^otes. 


St.  Swithin  and  Ra.iniia.kbbs. 
[L435.]  Tiio  legend  of  St.  Swithin,  as  a  rain-saint,  or 
deity,  is  only  imperfectly  known  in  its  relation  to  a 
period  of  heavy  and  continuous  rain,  which  is 
upposed  to  be  probable  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 
As  to  the  origin  of  the  legend,  still  less  is  known. 
Several  able  writers  have  from  time  to  time  endea- 
voured to  trace  its  source,  but  so  far  without  any 
definite  results.  Mr  F.  E.  Sawyer,  F.M.S.,  writing  to 
the  July  number  of  the  Folk-lore  Journal,  has  a  very 
readable  article  on  this  subject,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts : — In  the  earliest  periods,  the 
phenomena  of  nature — always  mysterious,  terrible 
and  awe-inspiring — were  at  once  deified,  and  we  find 
Storm-gods,  Thunder-gods,  and  Rain-gods.  In  time, 
authropomorphic  conceptions  of  deity  arose,  and  then 
the  phenomena  of  nature  became  attributes  of  deity. 
It  is  in  this  stage  that  they  present  to  the 
folk-lore  student  features  of  peculiar  interest,  namely, 
in  the  primitive  conceptions  of  the  causes  of  meteoro- 
logical (or  natural)  phenomena.  At  a  still  later 
period,  sanctity  itself,  or  rather,  saintship,  is  invested 
with  the  control  over  nature,  and  is  thought 
to  possess  phenomena-producing  powers,  whicli  are 
even  extended  to  the  remains  of  saints.  The  story  of 
St.  Swithin  belongs  to  the  latter  group.  In  support 
of  this  theory,  the  writer  quotes  the  Rev.  J.  Earle's 
Let/ends  of  St.  JSwithin,  who  says,  **  the  real  origin  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  habit  of  attaching  to  the  saints 
of  Christendom  any  remnants  of  traditional  and 
mythological  lore,  which,  by  the  extinction  of 
heathendom,  had  lost  their  centre  and  principle  of 
cohesion,  and  were  drifting  about  in  search  of  new 
connections."  In  a  comparatively  limited  district  of 
North-western  Europe,  there  are  "  a  host  of  raining 
saints,"  amongst  whom  we  find,  in  Great  Britain  the 
days  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude  (Oct  28) ;  Bullion*s  Day 
(Scotland,  July  4);  St.  John  the  Baptist  (June  24); 
St.  Vitus,  Translation  of  St.  Martin,  Cewydd-y-gylaw 
( Cewydd  of  the  rain,  a  Welsh  saint,  July  1) ;  Flanders, 
St.  Qodelidve;  Germany,  the  Seven  Sleepers  (July  27) ; 
Tuscany,  St.  Galla's  Day  (Oct  5),  and  Italy,  St. 
Bibiana  (December  2).  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  dates  range  over  a  period  of  fire  months  in  this 
section  of  North-west  Europe,  the  idea  of  a  rainy 
period  appears  untenable,  and  bears  out  the  opinion 
quoted  above.    In  a  further  reference  to  the  legend  of 


St.  Swithin,  the  essence  of  wliich  seems  to  be  that  in- 
terference with  the  bones  of  the  saint  caused  an  ex- 
ceisive  rainfall,  the  writer  says  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  to  find  the  important  part  dead  men's 
bones  occupy  with  profesdional  rain  makers,  and,  in 
support,  quotes  a  number  of  instances.  A  letter  from 
a  native  teacher  at  the  Island  of  Mar6  (Western 
Pjlynesia),  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Bozzacott  (London 
Missionary  Society)  describes  an  interview  with 
a  rain  maker  of  that  island.  "  I  again  requested  him 
to  do  his  best  to  procure  rain  at  once,  that  I  might  be 
his  witness.  He  then  answered,  *  I  do  not  my  work 
openly,  but  secretly,  because  the  instruments  I  use  are 
in  the  budh.'  I  asked,  *  What  kind  of  instruments  art 
they?'  He  answered,  'Dead  men's  bones;  but  not 
anybody's,  but  those  of  my  own  relatives.' "  Similar 
customs  also  prevail  in  New  Caledonia.  According  to 
the  Rev.  Robert  Moffatt,  the  rain  makers  of  South 
Africa  are  a  most  important  class,  possessing  an 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people  superior  even 
to  that  of  their  King,  who  is  likewise  compelled  to 
yield  to  this  arch-official.  In  Mexico,  in  seasons  of 
drought,  at  the  festival  of  the  insatiable  Tlaloc,  the 
god  of  rain,  children,  for  the  most  part  infants,  were 
(1843)  offered  up.  In  conciusion,  the  writer  says 
these  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  some  wide- 
spread myth  or  story,  as  to  the  c6nnection  of  huoian 
remains  with  rain-fall,  and  that  in  this  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  story  of  St.  Swithin,  should  be 
sought.  Ed. 

Thb  Dissolution  of  thb  Monasteries  in 
Lancashire. 
[1436.]  In  the  26th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
a  commission  was  issued  which  appointed  and 
authorised  commissioners  to  ascertain  the  value  of  all 
the  ecclesiastical  property  and  the  amount  of  all  the 
benefices  in  the  kini?dom.  The  book  which  contains 
the  latter  of  these  returns  is  named  **Liber  Regis."  It  is 
a  beautiful  M.S.,  and  it  is  said  it  was  transcribed  by  a 
monk  of  Westminster,  to  be  placed  in  the  King's 
Library.  From  this  antiquarians  have  derived  a  fond 
of  very  useful  information  respecting  the  value  of  the 
Church  livings  in  Lancashire.  The  office  for  the  receipt 
of  tenths  or  first  fruits  was  originally  instituted  upon 
the  visitations  of  these  commissioners,  whereby  the 
Dccimos  Decin^urum  was  appointed  to  be  paid  to  the 
King  of  England  instead  of  filling  the  coffers  of  the 
Pope.  This  was  so  thoroughly  done  that  it  formed  a 
kind  of  ecclesiastial  Doomsday  Book.  Some  years 
were  occupied  in  its  compilation,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  King  induced  him  to  suppress   all   the   lessei 
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White  Lion  with  clear  heads,  unless  we  except  the 
Occupants  of  the  second  table,  who,  as  we  se?,  were 
tlie  most  thirsty  of  the  party.  Ed. 


::^fpUfs. 


Sunday  School  Gathbbino  on  Akdwick  G&een. 

(No.  1426  ) 
[1442.]  In  reply  to  your  question,  1426,  and  signed 
•*  Student,"  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school, 
between  the  years  1825  and  1830,  there  was  a  large 
meeting  of  Sunday  school  children  on  Ardwick  Green, 
on  a  particular  day  in  Whit- week— I  think  Friday. 
They  were,  I  believe,  principally  Wesleyans;  they  met 
in  the  town,  and  walked  in  procession  to  the  Green. 
They  covered  a  large  space  on  the  contrary  side  to  the 
high  road.  I  should  think  there  were  many  thousands 
present.  Old  Mr  Wilkinson,  who  was  connected  with 
Oldham-street  Chapel  (now  pulled  down)  was  moun- 
ted on  a  table,  and  while  the  chihiron  sang  a  few 
hymns,  he  beat  the  time  with  a  small  flag.  My  father, 
for  a  many  years,  always  took  my  brother  and  myself 
to  see  the  extraordinary  sight.  1  have  been  told  there 
were  upwards  of  20,000 children  present.  It  has  been 
discontinued  a  many  years,  but  cannot  say, 
how  long,  but  should  think  ever  since  old  Mr 
Wilkinson  died.  Mr  Wilkinson  was  father  to  Mr  W. 
Wilkinson,  the  organist  of  St.  Potcr's  Cliurch,  in  the 
cldcn  time,  when  old  "  Daddy"  Isherwood,  Mr  Walton, 
Misi  Ilardman,  and  Mr  Barlow  were  members  of  the 
tfjoir.  Geouue  Mountain. 


^iiucries* 


Paksonaor  Lane,  Heaton  Xorris. 
l1443.]  Is  anything  known  concerning  the  origin 
..f  the  name  of  this  lane,  now  known  as  Parsonage 
Koad.  Over  60  yeai*s  ago  I  remember  it  much  in  the 
t.nme  state  it  is  now,  green  and  pleasant  in  summer, 
uudin  winter  dirty  and  almost  impassable.  At  the  end 
nearest  the  town  wher<f  Green  Lane  branched  off,  and 
just  above  the  bottom  of  Pai-sonage  Lane,  were  a 
t  luster  of  old  cottages  known  as  Hopwood's  cottages, 
wliich  are  still  standing.  There  were  no  more  houses 
until  you  came  to  a  few  cottages  on  the  left-hand  side, 
in  one  of  which  Mr  liooley  lived.  Then  a  little  further 
cii  was  a  small  farmstead,  in  a  portion  of  which  one  of 
the  Boardman  family  resided.  Opposite  is  a  good- 
looking  house  which  in  my  early  days  was  occupied 
ly  Mr  Giles  Walmsley,  who  was  a  farmer  and  grazier 
uf  considerable  notoriety,  and  who  held  the  surround- 


ing fields  under  Wilbraham  Egerton,  Esq ,  father  of 
the  late  Lord  Egerton.  It  has  been  said  this  was 
formerlya  parsonage  house,  and  has  given  the  name  to 
the  long  lane  indicated.  Can  any  further  informatien 
be  obtained  about  this  ?  These  were  the  only  houses 
built  there  60  years  ago.  E.H. 


SOXETin^fO     LIEE    A     i^UARTEB'S     WAQBS.  — 'i'he 

late  Earl  of  Dy sart  led  a  curious  life.  Line 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  he  was  averse  to  be  seen. 
He  had  lodgings  in  Norfolk  Street ;  no  one  was 
ever  admitted  into  his  room,  and  all  correspondfflice 
with  the  outer  world  was  carried  on  by  means  of  a 
small  slit  cut  in  the  door,  through  which  messages 
and  their  answers  were  passed.  As  he  was  rich  and 
penurious,  he  managed  to  accumulate  an  enormoos 
sum  of  money,  a  large  portion  of  which  he  had 
invested  in  the  debentures  of  the  London  and 
South- Western  Railway  Company.  He  made  Lis 
investments  through  an  aged  domestic  servant. 
One  day  an  old  lady  walked  into  the  South- 
Wostei-n  Kailwa)  Company's  office,  and  asked 
whether  there  was  not  an  issue  of  some  sort  of 
guaranteed  stock.  The  clerk  said  that  there  was. 
'*  Quite  safe?  "  said  she.  "Oh,  yes,  old  lady,  you 
need  not  bo  afraid  of  your  money  ;  do  you  want  to 
put  your  quarter's  wages  in  it?** — "Well,**  she 
answered,  "if  you  please,  be  good  enough  to  gire 
me  £60,00  worth  of  it,  and  here*s  the  money;** 
and  with  that  she  untied  a  big  pocket  from  under 
her  dre^ts,  containing  notes  to  that  amount,  and 
nreKentcil  the  Docuet  to  the  clerk 

The  Tope  as  a  Fabjceb. — ^How  many  people  are 
there  who  know  that  the  Pope  is  a  farmer?  Such 
is  the  faot,  huwever,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Mi  holiness  makes  a  good  thing  of  it.  Leo. 
XI LI.  goes  in,  however,  neither  for  the  gruwing  oi 
cereals  nor  the  raising  of  stock,  but  for  the  breed- 
ing of  fish.  Tiie  lagoons  of  Oommachio  are  thus 
turned  to  proHtable  use.  £nls  are  the  staple  food, 
and  several  tons  of  cooked  eels  are  sent  to  the 
lagoons  every  Lent.  The  fish  come  up  in  immense 
shoals  from  the  Adriatic,  and  are  fed  on  other  fish 
provided  for  them,  until  they  are  nicely  fattened, 
when  they  are  killed  and  cooked  in  a  vast  kitchen. 

A  YoBKsuiBB  Satino — "Ths  Saddleb  ov 
Bawtbt.** — A  fiawtry  saddler  was  accused  of  a 
crime  he  had  not  committed,  tried,  and  sentenced 
to  death.  On  the  way  to  the  gallows  a  glass  of  ale 
was  offered  to  the  supposed  culprit,  in  o^er  that  he 
might  not  lot^  heart ;  but  he  had  already  done  so 
to  such  an  extent  that  with  averted  head  and  down- 
cast eyes  he  declined  the  proffered  draught.  This 
little  incident  necessarily  delayed  the  procession ; 
and,  had  the  ale  been  drunk,  of  course  more  time 
would  have  been  consumed.  All  had  been  over 
about  five  minutes,  when  a  breathless  messenger 
rode  up  with  a  reprieve,  just  too  late  to  be  of  aer- 
vioe ;  whence  arose  the  saying  that  the  saddler  of 
B*«rtrv  was  hanjred  for  leavina-  his  ale. 
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!lSiote«. 


This  Plaoub  in  Stockport,  Manchbstbb,  and  the 
scbroundino  districts. 
[1444.]    The  earliest  record  I  can  fiad  at  present  of 
Uiis  dreadful  scourge  is  in  the  year  1^8.      It  broke 
out  in  Dorchester  and  soon  spread  itself  all  over  Eng- 
land.     The  consequence  of  this  was  the  labours  of  in- 
dustry were  neglected,  the  courts  of  justice  were  not 
opened,  the  Parliament  was  prorogued ;  and  men  were 
intent  only  on  their  own  safety,  for  they  fled  from 
the  air  of  the  infected,  and  slighted  every  call  of 
honour  and  duty,  and  even  the  dictates  of  humanity 
were  set  at  naught.     The  town  of  Manchester  and 
also  the  towns  and  villages  which  surcounded  it,  suf- 
fered very  severely.      This  occurred  in  the  month  of 
August.    How  many  persons  died  of  the  plague  is  not 
known,  no  record  having  been  kept     It  must  have 
been  a  very  terrible  and  desolating  visitation.    Ac- 
cording to    Hollingworth,   Manchester  and  its   vi- 
cinity was  visited  by  tlie  plague,  for  in  the  year  1362 
a  commission  was  granted  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
then  the  diocesan  of  Lancashire  for  the  dedication  of 
the  chapel  yard  at  Didsbury,  in  the  parish  of  Man- 
chester, to  the  burial  of  such  as  died  by  the  plague  or 
pestilence.      Whether  the  influx  of    strangers  into 
England  at  this  time  from  the  continent  had  intro- 
duced the  prevailing  malady  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, but  it  is  known  that  the  emigration  from  the 
low  countries  were  then  immense.    Jn  1558  there  was 
another  visitation  of  the  plague,  particulars  of  which 
are  given  in  Mr  J.  A.  Picton'a  memorials  of  Liverpool, 
in  which  he  shows  Manchester  and  the  locality  were 
plague-stricken  in  1558.      He  gives  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Corporation  records :— •<  This  year  and 
the  year  before  was  great  sickness  in  Liverpool,  as 
was  all  the  country  in  these  parts  of  Lancashire,  and 
especially  a  great  plague  in  Manchester,  by  reason 
whereof  tJie  town  was  in  dread  and  fear,  and  on  St. 
Lawrence's  Day  was  buried  Mr  Roger  Walker,  and 
also  a  child  of  Nicholas  Braye's  at  the  Pool  House, 
the  new  house  that  Robert  Corbett  made.     At  the 
death  of  the  said  Braye,  there  was  great  murmuring 
and  noise  that  the  plague  should  be  brought  into  that 
house,  by  an  Irishman,  one  John  Hughes,  coming 
sickly  from  Manchester,  and  brought  his  linen  clothes 
tliither  to  be  washed ;  which  after,  could  not  be  found 
true,  by  no  probation  before  Mr  Mayor  then  being, 


nor  Mr  Mayor  then  next ;  after  which  was  Mr  Corbett. 
But  for  all  that,  ever  after  that  day  the  whole  town 
suspected  it  for  the  very  plague  and  pestilence  of 
Gdd,  because  there  was  out  of  tlie  same  house  buried 
within  five  or  six  days  late  before  (here  a  defect  in 
the  MS.  occurs)  persons,  and  so  after  that  it  increased 
daily  and  daily  to  a  great  number  tl>at  died  between 
the  said  St.  Lawrence's  Day  and  Martlemas,  then 
next  after  the  whole  number  of  240  and  odd  persons, 
under  thirteen  score,  and  that  year  was  no  fair  kept 
at  St.  Martin's  Day  nor  Market  till  after  the  Christmas 
next."      It  is  not  at  all  probable  the  suburbs  would 
escape  the  infection.      These  frequent  visitations  of 
the  plague  are  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the 
good  old  times.      A  reference  to  the  regijiters  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Stockport  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
large  number  of  burials  recorded  in  some  years  would 
indicate  that  Stockport  mu^t  have  been  visited  on 
several  occasions  with  pestilence.    In  the  year  1584 
the  deaths  recorded  are  56,  for  1593-75,  and  for  16&4, 
43.      Tl.ere are  151  entered  for  1587,  111  for  1588, 121 
for    1591,  and    109  for    1592.      Unfortunately    the 
registers  have  not  been  so  full  and   explanatory  as 
they  ought  to  have  been,  for  tliere  is  no  reason  as- 
signed therein  for  the  excessive    mortahty  in  the 
course  of  four  of  the  years  above-mentioned.      The 
historical  records  of  the  period  and  other  sources  of 
information,  enable  the  searcher  to  find  out  the  real 
cause       During  the  year  1587,  and  for  several  years 
afterwards,  a  great  dearth  and  scare. ty  of  provisions 
occurred  in  Manchester,  a  penny  white  loaf  weighing 
only  six  or  eight  ounces ;  and  in  tlie  same  year  Cam- 
den describes  Manchester  as  surpassing  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  in  elegance  and  populousness.      There  is, 
says  he,  **  a  woollen  manufactory,  a  market,  a  church, 
and  a  college."      The  distress  for  want  of  food  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  visitation  of  a  dreadful 
epidemic.     In  1590  there  came  another  visitation, "  a 
sore  pestilence ;"    there  died  of  the  parishioners  in 
one  month  ©f  April  near  70  persons.   Hollingworth 
which  reappeared  in  1594,   for   in   the  Manchester 
registers  we    have    the  following   entries :—"  1594, 
April  7,  Mary,  daughter  of  Rauflfe  Clough,  of  Hayles- 
worth,  being  18  weeks  old  before  it  came  to  baptism 
for  yet  the  plague  was  very  contagious  in  Clough 
Hojse.       I  omitted  to  mention  that  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
sweating  sickness,  which  carried  off  its  victims  in  24 
hours,  was  very  prevalent  in  this  locality,  and  also  in 
Manchester.    It  seemed  not  to  bepropa;:ated  by  con- 
agious  infection,  but  to  arise  from  the  peculiar  siato 
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of  the  air  and  of  the  human  body.  A  similar  malady 
broke  out  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  6th, 
and  was  extremely  fatal  in  these  northern  parts  of 
England.  The  first  minifestation  of  it  was  a  sudden 
chillineasi  succeeded  by  a  profuse  perspiration,  from 
which  it  took  its  name,  and  the  sweating  so  much 
weakened  the  patient  ns  to  bring  on  profound  sleep, 
which  generally  terminat-cd  in  death.  From  1604  to 
1606  an  epidemic  like  tlio  plague  carried  off  nearly 
1000  persons.  A  plot  of  ground  in  CoUyhurst  to  bury 
the  dead  was  given  by  Rowland  Moseley,  Esq.  1078 
burials  are  recorded  in  the  Manchester  registers  that 
year ;  about  enc-fifth  of  the  entire  population  In  the 
registers  at  Stockport  51  deaths  are  entered  as  caused 
by  the  plague  between  October  9th,  1605,  and  August 
14th,  1606.  Amongst  the  entries  relating  to  this 
visitation  is  : — **  1605,  October,  Bur.  Mad'i  Marye  was 
buried  the  9th  of  the  pbvgue.  This  wis  the  first 
death.  October,  Bur.  Guide  Wydau  Holme,  of  the 
churchyard,  suspected  to  die  of  the  plague,  was 
buried  the  29th.  August,  Bur.  John  Oldham,  of 
Stockport,  Belman,  dyed  of  the  plague,  and  was 
buried  the  14th."  In  the  year  1623  a  plague  prevailed 
throughout  the  county  of  Chester,  during  which  the 
mortality  in  Stockport  was  excessive,  256  deaths 
being  recorded.  E.  H. 

An  Historic  Mill. 

[1445.]  A  property  which  has  attained  celebrity  by 
a  Bingle  occurrence  recently  came  into  the  market* 
This  is  the  Evelith  Estate,  in  Shropf^hire.  The  story 
centres  round  Evelith  water  mill.  There  has  been  a 
mill  at  Evelith  from  the  earliest  time9,and  one  is  there 
still,  and  will  be  included  in  the  sale.  The  night  after 
King  Charles  II.  made  his  escape  from  the  disastrous 
field  of  Worcester— September  4lh,  1651 — he  crept 
stealthily  through  Brewood  Forest,  accompanied  by  a 
trusty  adherent,  on  his  way  to  Madeley,in  what  events 
proved  to  be  a  fruitless  attempt  to  get  into  Walos. 
The  fugitives  had  to  pass  Evelith  Mill,  and,  as  they 
neared  it  at  a  late  hour,  they  were  startled  at  the 
sound  of  voices  within  the  building.  The  miller, 
Roger Bushell,  was  across-grained  person,  and  sus- 
pected of  being  a  Roundhead,  and  the  situation  was 
therefore  somewhat  critical.  After  waiting  a  short 
time,  the  voices,  which  the  King  and  his  companion 
took  to  be  those  of  Roundheads,  ceased,  the  lights 
were  extinguished,  and  the  two,  screwing  up  their 
ourage,  passed  on.  They  had  reckoned  without  the 
miller,  however,  who  challenged  them  in  a  loud  voice 
as  they  passed  Bushell  threatened  to  knock  them 
down  unless  they  halted ;  but,  deeming  discretion  to 


be  the  better  part  of  valour  in  their  awkward  situa-  I 
tion,  they  took  to  their  heels  and  beat  a  retreat.  Thi 
miller  pursued  them  for  some  distance,  but  the 
superior  agility  of  Charles  and  bis  companion  saT«d 
them  from  the  quarter-staff  of  their  fancied  enesBj. 
On  tlieir  enforced  return,  a  day  or  two  later,  to  tbes 
hiding-place  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  the  paii 
forded  a  stream  rather  than  again  venture  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  dreaded  Bushell.  It  turned  oat, 
however,  afterwards,  that  this  ^ferocious  personage 
was  a  very  good  Royalist,  and  was  entertaining  a 
number  of  fugitives  from  Worcester  when  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  King  and  his  escort, 
whom  he  took  to  be  two  of  CromwelI*s  soldiers. 

ac. 

OfiiGiN  OF  THR  Sating:  ^'The   Devil  AafONosr  tbb 

Tailors.'* 

[1446.]  In  a  book  called  "Providence  Improved," 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Burghall,  vicar  of  Acton, 
Cheshire,  the  following  supernatural  story  occurs  ?— 
**  Mrs  Crewe,  of  Utkinton,  says  he,  related  to  me  a 
memorable  case.  It  was  thus : — A  tailor  in  Manches- 
ter going  abroad  with  his  yard  in  his  hand,  was  met 
by  a  man,  as  he  thought,  having  cloth  under  his  arm, 
who  asked  him  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes  for  him  of  it, 
which  he  assented  to  do,  and  as  he  was  taking 
measure  of  him  he  discovered  something  that  made 
him  think  he  was  the  devil  that  appeared  to 
him,  whereupon  he  was  much  troubled  in  his  mind, 
and  went  immediately  to  Mr  Bourne,  a  minister  in 
Manchester,  who  advised  him  when  he  cut  the  dorh 
to  lay  8  sheet  on  the  table,  that  none  of  the  shreds 
might  be  lost,  which  he  did  accordingly;  and 
having  made  the  clothes,  and  Mr  Bourne 
having  kept  a  day  of  humiliation  before, 
went  with  the  man  towards  the  place  where  he  was 
appointed  to  bring  the  clothes,  but  stayed  at  a 
distance,  and  bade  the  man  be  of  good  courage.  The 
devil,  in  the  likeness  of  a  man,  came  according  to 
promise ;  and  the  tailor  delivering  him  the  clothes,  he 
replied  thus,  Oh !  yonder  is  Bourne*,  thy  holy  father, 
who  hath  instructed  thee  what  to  do,  and  so  vani^ed 
out  of  his  sight,  without  doing  the  man  any  barm  at 
all.  This,  Mrs  Crewe  had  from  a  known  and 
approved  witness.  The  Mr  Bourne  in  the  anecdote 
above  recited  was  the  Rev.  William  Bourne,  Fellow  of 
the  College,  Manchester,  who  died  in  1643.  The  book 
alluded  to,  Burghall's  *'  Providence  Improved,"  is  a 
record  of  the  occurrences  of  the  time,  chiefly  derived 
from  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  events  of  bis 
own  life.    It  contains  also  an  account  of  the  siege  of 
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Nantwich,  whicli  was  published  by  Mr  Barlow,  some 

years  ago,  in  his  **  Cheshire  Biographies.'' 

Student. 

The  Amazons  of  Dahomy. 
[1447.]  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in 
Dahoman  economy  is  the  corps  of  Amazons  or  female 
^warriors.  The  word  has  got  incorporated  into  the 
English  language  as  expressing  a  masculine  woman, 
but  what  the  Amazons  really  are  is  not  so  generally 
known.  Their  origin  dates  from  1728,  when  the 
exigencies  of  war  compelled  the  then  king  to  organise 
a  regiment  of  women,  with  whom  he  attacked  and 
defeated  the  old  Whydahs.  Since  then  they  have 
been  a  marked  feature  in  the  military  establishment 
of  the  Dahoman  kingdom.  Under  Gezu  the  corps 
attained  its  maximum  of  greatness.  With  that  acute- 
ness  which  distinguished  him,  he  raised  the  Amazonian 
body  from  being  merely  a  subordinate  establishment 
to  an  equal  level  with  the  male  soldiers,  and  created 
female  officers,  so  that,  by  surrounding  himself  with 
a  band  of  female  viragoj,  bound  to  him  by  all  the 
ties  of  gratitude  and  interast,  he  could  at  once  put  a 
check  on  too  ambitious  subjects,  and  nip  in  the  bud 
tlie  first  signs  of  rebellion.  On  a  certain  day — once  in 
three  years— every  subject  must  present  himself,  with 
kis  daughters  above  a  certain  age,  before  the  king. 
The  most  promising  of  those  belonging  to  the  higher 
classes  he  selects  as  officers,  the  poorer  ones  being 
chosen  as  soldiers ;  while  the  children  of  slaves  become 
the  servants  of  the  Amazons  who  reside  within  the 
palace.  This  done,  the  other  daughters  are  returned 
to  their  parents  to  be  disposed  of  as  they  may  find 
proper.  Some  of  the  selected  girls  are  "  dashed  "  or 
presented  to  the  most  meritorious  soldiers  as  wives, 
while  all  the  female  children  of  these  Amazonian 
wives  are  Amazons  by  birthright.  With  these  excep- 
tions, every  Amazon  is  a  celibate;  but  as  military 
discipline  is  not  always  equal  to  preserving  the  little 
god  from  his  miscliievous  work,  a  fetish — the  Demen 
— is  erected  over  one  of  the  palace  gates,  which,  by  its 
power,  at  once  discovers  any  Amazon  who  is  unfaith- 
ful  to  her  military  oath  in  the  matter  of  celibacy.  The 
informers  also — who  in  these  cases  are  generally 
jealous  of  the  culprits — are  never  backward  in  causing 
the  misdemeanour  of  the  eiTing  soldieress  to  reach  the 
ears  of  the  king,  and,  her  fears  being  worked  on,  she 
almost  invariably  confesses  the  name  of  her  lover. 
The  result  is  that  both  are  punished— he  assuredly  by 
a  cruel  death,  and  she  in  all  likelihood  by  the  hands 
of  her  comrades.  The  king  has  several  Amazons  as 
concubines,  under  the  name  of  **  leopard- wives, "  who 


enjoy  many  privileges.  Though  the  flower  of  the 
corps  perished  under  the  walls  of  Abeokeuta  in  1864, 
their  number  may  be  yet  about  4000.  They  are 
divided  into  three  brigades,  each  of  whi?h  lias  a 
peculiar  head-dress  or  method  of  dressing  the  hair. 
Each  of  these  brigadas  is  commanded  by  female 
officers  and  sub-officers,  and  is  again  divided  in 
Agbaraya,  or  Blunderbuss- women,  the  veterans  of  the 
army — only  called  into  action  in  case  of  urgent  need  ; 
the  Gbeto,  or  Elephant-huntresses,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  corps  in  the  army,  and  who  on  hunting  ex- 
peditions are  exposed  to  great  danger  from  the 
infuriated  animals;  the  Nyekpleh-hentoh,  or  Razor 
women,  of  whom  there  are  only  a  few  to  each  wing. 
Their  special  object  of  aversion  is  the  king  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  huge  razor  which  they  carry  is 
especially  intended  for  the  decapitation  of  tliis 
monarch.  Lastly,  there  are  the  Gulonentoh,  or 
Musketeers,  and  the  Gohento,  or  Archeresses,  who  are 
all  young  girls,  and  more  of  a  show  corps,  their 
weapons  being  of  comparatively  little  use  in  active 
warfare.  In  addition  there  are  troops  of  camp- 
followers,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
Even  they  enjoy  certain  privileges.  If  met  within 
the  pathway,  headed  by  a  beldame  ringing  a  bell, 
every  man— unless  bearing  the  «* king's  stick,"  an 
insignium  of  rank- must  instantly  disappear  to  the 
light  or  left ;  to  look  upon  them  would  be  a  crime. 
Accordingly  they  are  exceedingly  important,  and 
arrogantly  jealous  of  their  prerogatives.  All  the  corps 
of  Amazons — with  the  exception  of  the  Archeresses — 
are  armed  with  muskets  or  blunderbusses,  kept 
scrupulously  dean,  but  though  these  female  warriors 
are  brave  to  ferocity,  yet  they  are  poor  markswomen, 
Mr  Skertclily  considering  that  hitting  a  haystack 
would  be  about  the  sum  of  their  accomplishments  in 
this  respect.  b.  T. 

Weather  Wisdom. 

[1448.]    In  the  Netherlands   they  liave  this   pro- 
verb : — 


E«n  kilDg  om  da  moan 
Die  kan  TergMn : 
Maar  cen  kring  om  de 
Oeef  t  irmt«r  in  de  ton. 


{k  ring  round  the  mom 
May  pus  awiy  Kxm  ; 
Bat  a  riog  roood  the  eon ; 
BriogB  water  in  the  taa.) 


An  old  astrologer,  referring  to  St.  Paul's  Day,  Jan. 
25th,  says : — 

II  St.  Paul  be  fair  and  oletr, 
It  promieee  then  a  happy  year ; 
Bat  If  it  ehanea  to  en^w  or  rain. 
Then  vill  be  dear  all  eorte  of  gdiln ; 
or  M  tbe  wind  do  blow  aloft. 
Great  ■tin  viU  Tex  ths  wotld  foU  oft ; 
And  U  dark  clooda  do  mofl  ihe  akr, 
fowl  and  eatilB  aft  will  dis.  ' 
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Anotlier,  alluding  to  the  Ember-day  in  December, 
says : — 


Whra  T'xnber-day  i*  cold  and  clear, 
1  heiVll  b«  Ivo  11  inters  in  th.it  ytar 


AUTOLYCUS. 


Ourrie0. 

[1449.]    Barnaby.— What  is  the  origin  or  derivation 
of  this  name  as  applied  to  the  annual  holiday  at  Mac 

Clesfield  ?  CEfcTBIA*?. 

[1450  ]    What  is  the  oricin  of  the  word  "  Sanjam," 
used  in  reference  to  a  fair  at  Altrincham  ? 

Cbstbian. 

ifXoifBBY. — rtie  greatest  politeness  is  observed 
between  Mongolian  ftiHhionables.  It  consists  in  ad- 
dressing to  one's  friend  the  most  high-flown  com- 
pliments, which  he  is  expected  to  receive  with  a 
similarly  exaggvsrated  humility.  Mr.  Cooper  the 
traveller  jotted  down  the  following  colloquy  he 
overheard  between  a  citizen  of  Ki-zan-ki  and  his 
friend  Chang:  '*How  does  the  illustrious  and 
most  glorious  Chang  F"  "  My  miserable  carcass  is 
M  weu  as  can  be  expected."  ''And  where  have 
you  built  your  superb  and  magnificent  palace?*' 
'*  My  wretched  mud-hut  is  at  Luchan."  '*Your 
divinely  beautiful  family  must  have  increased  since 
we  meti*"  "I  have  but  five  ugly  deformed 
brats.'*  ''I  trust  that  the  inestimably  precious 
health  of  your  exquisirely  charming  lady  is  all  you 
could  wish?"  *'Well,  indeed,  the  disgusting  old 
hag  is  full  of  health!*' 

A  HowLiNO  MoxKET. — Theso  are  the  largest 
found  in  America,  and  are  celebrated  for  the  loud 
voice  of  the  males.  Often  in  the  great  forests  of 
the  Amazon,  or  Orinoco,  a  tremendous  noise  is 
heard  in  the  night  or  early  morning,  as  if  a  great 
assemblage  of  wild  beasts  were  all  roaring  and 
screaming  together.  The  noise  may  be  heard  for 
miles,  and  it  is  louder  and  more  piercing  than  that 
of  any  other  animals,  yet  it  is  all  produced  by  a 
single  male  howler  sitting  on  the  branches  of  a 
lofty  tree.  They  are  enabled  to  make  this  extra- 
ordinary noise  by  means  of  an  organ  that  is  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  animal.  The  lower  jaw  is  un- 
usually deep,  and  this  makes  room  for  a  hollow, 
bony  vessel  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut, 
situated  under  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  having 
an  opening  into  the  windpipe  by  which  the  animal 
can  loroe  air  into  it.  This  increases  the  power  of 
its  voice,  acting  something  Uke  the  hollow  case  of 
a  violin  and  producing  those  marvellous  rolling  and 
reverberating  s  )unds  which  caused  the  celebrated 
traveller  Waterton  to  declare  that  they  were  such  as 
might  have  had  their  origin  in  the  infernal  regions. 
The  howlers  are  large  and  stout-bodied  monkeys 
with  bearded  faces,  and  very  sirong  and  powerful 
grasping  tails.  They  inhabit  the  wildest  forests ; 
they  are  very  s  y,  and  are  seldom  taken  captive, 
though  thev  are  less  active  than  many  other 
Am^oan  Vpokevf. 


Saturday,  August  4th,  1883. 


i^otes 


Charms. 

(So.  1014.) 

[1451.]   In    No.    1435    of    Notes    and    Queries  a 
few  remarks  were  oflEered  on  St.  Swithin  and  Rain- 
makers, in  which  it  was  shown  what  an  important     ■ 
part  the  dead  took  in  old  time  traditions  and  legends,    f 
We  have  before  us  an  interesting  volume,  by  W.  G. 
Black,   on   Folk-Medicine,  wherein    one  chapter   is 
devoted  to   charms  connected  with  death  and    the 
grave,  in  which  is  detailed  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
our  ancestors  when  practising  the  healing  art.    One 
of  the  most  important  articles  of  their  belief  in  tlus 
matter  lay  in  charms,  and  it  is  to  this  subject  we 
wish  to  draw  our   readers*   attention.     There  were 
charms  and  charms  in  those  days.    For  instance,  in 
Devonshire  it  was  hald  that  the  ague  could  be  given 
to  a  neighbour  by  the  simpls  process  of  burying  the 
hair  of  a  dead  man  under  hi«  threshold,  while  in  New 
England  mere  walking  over  graves  will  cause  incur- 
able cramp  in  the  foot.    In  tlie  present  article,  how- 
ever, we  will  consider  the  other  side  of  tlie  question 
consider  how  disease  can,  according  to  popular  belief, 
be  cured   through   contact   with    the    victims     of 
mortality,  or  their  relics.    It  would  seem    to   be   a 
hidden  belief  that  life  is  buried  with  man,  and  that 
that  life  can  be  taken,  in  some  cases,  back  again,  to 
those  whose  supply  of  vital  flame  is  small,  still  among 
the  living.    In  November,  1876,  a  correspondent  of  a 
Manchester  newspaper  related  that  he  had  lately  been 
requested  by  a  respectable  tradesman  to  allow  his  man 
to  assist  in  taking  a  young  man,  much  afflicted  with 
fits,  to  the  parish  church  of  Warmingham,  near  Sand- 
bach,  at  midnight,  for  if  the  young  man  could  fetch  a 
handful  of  earth  off  the  grave  most  recently  made, 
when  the  clock  was  striking  twelve,  it  was  believed  it 
would  cure  him.    The  ceremony   was   actually  gone 
through,  but  with  what  results  we  are  not  informed. 
So,  too,  in  Launceston,  it  is  said  that  a  swelUng  on 
the  neck  may  be  cured  by  the  patient  going  before 
sunrise,  on  the  1st  of  May,  to  the  grave  of  tlie  las^ 
young  man  who  has  been  buried,  if  the  patient  is  a     ^ 
woman ;  and  if  a  man,  to  the  grave   of   the   young 
woman  who  has  last  been  buried,  and  applying  the  dew 
gathered  by  passing  the  band  three  times  from  the 
head  to  the  foot  of  the  grave,  to  the  part  affected.    A 
similar  procedure   was  known   in   Devonshire.    A 
friend  of  the  patient  was  directed  to  go  into  a  church- 
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yard  on  a  dark  night  (the  darkness  was  imperative) 
and  to  the  grave  of  a  persen  who  had  been  interred 
the  day  previous,  walk  six  times  round  the  grave,  and 
crawl  across  it  three  times.  A  woman  had  to  do  it  if 
the  patient  was  a  man,  and  if  a  woman  the  duty 
devolved  upon  a  man.  The  grass  in  Uie  churchyard 
of  St.  Edrins,  in  South  Wales,  in  the  year  1848,  was 
eaten  by  a  woman  bitten  by  a  dog,  for  it  was  believed 
to  be  an  antidote  to  hydrophobia.  Henderson,  quot- 
ing from  the  Wiikie  M.S.,  tells  us  that  the  blacksmith 
of  Yarrowfoot's  younger  apprentice  "  was  at  last 
restored  to  health  by  eating  butter  made  from  the 
milk  of  cows  fed  in  kirkyards.  A  sovereign  remedy 
for  consumption  brought  on  through  being  witch- 
ridden."  The  powder  of  a  man's  bones,  burnt,  and 
particularly  that  made  from  a  skull  found  in  the  earth, 
was  esteemed  in  Scotland  as  a  cure  for  epilepsy.  For 
fits,  20  years  ago,  a  collier's  wife  applied  to  the  sexton 
of  Ruabon  Church  for  "  ever  so  small  a  portion  of 
human  skull  for  the  purpose  of  grating  it  similar  to 
ginger."  She  intended  to  add  the  powder  to  a 
mixture  she  proposed  giving  her  daughter,  who  was 
afflicted.  An  Irish  love  charm  was  made  from  a  strip 
of  skin  taken  with  a  black-handled  knife  from  a  male 
corpse,  which  has  been  nine  days  buried.  Premature 
decease  has  a  peculiar  power  of  imparting  life-giving 
powers  to  inanimate  objects.  As  Dalyell  says  in  his 
Barker  Superstitions  of  Scotland,  there  seems  to  be 
*'  some  indistinct  notion  of  absorption  of  life  by  the 
instrument  of  death  "  involved  in  the  principle.  In 
China  a  knife  that  has  been  used  to  kill  a  fellow- 
creature  is  regarded  as  a  sovereign  charm.  A  halter 
with  which  one  had  been  hanged  was  regarded  within 
recent  times  in  England  as  a  cure  for  headache, 
if  tied  round  the  head;  and  the  chips  of  a 
gallows  worn  in  a  bag  round  the  neck 
were  reputed  to  cure  ague.  Earth  taken  from  the 
spot  where  a  man  had  been  slain  was  prescribed  in 
Scotland  for  an  ulcer  or  a  hurt.  Kerchiefs  dipped  in 
King  Charles's  blood  were  found  to  have  as  much 
efficacy  in  curing  the  king's  evil  as  had  the  living 
touch.  Was  not  a  girl  of  14  or  15  years  of  age,  who 
lived  at  Deptford,  cured  thereby  in  1649?  All 
physicians  bad  been  in  vain;  the  girl  had  become 
quite  blind,  but  at  the  touch  of  the  handkerchief 
stained  with  the  martyr's  blood  she  at  once  regained 
sight,  and  hundreds  went  to  see  this  *' miracle  of 
miracles,"  as  it  was  called.  So,  in  China,  after  an 
execution,  with  the  same  faith,  large  pith-balls  were 
steeped  in  the  blood  of  the  criminal,  and  sold  to  the 
people  as  a  cure  for  consumption,  under  the  name  of 


blood  bread.  Lepers  there,  some  four  years  ago, 
attacked  and  ate  healthy  men,  that  they  might  drink 
their  blood,  under  the  belief  that  thus  they  would  be 
cured  of  their  disease.  The  touch  of  the  dead  was, 
however,  regarded  with  more  universal  respect.  Hunt, 
in  his  Bomancesj  says  he  once  saw  a  young  woman 
led  on  to  the  scaffold  in  the  Old  Bailey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  wen  touched  with  the  hand  of  a 
man  who  had  just  been  executed,  and  at  Northamp- 
ton, formerly,  numbers  of  sufferers  used  to  congre- 
gate round  the  gallows,  in  order  to  receive  the  *'  dead 
streke. "  The  fee  deman 'ed  for  the  privilege  went  to 
the  hangman.  Numerous  references  are  also  made  to 
the  cures  performed  by  using  the  water  found  in  the 
hollows  of  graves  or  rocks,  and  the  writer  then  pro- 
ceeds to  enumerate  some  of  the  wells — sanctified  by 
the  Church  or  the  common  consent  ef  the  people—- 
which  became  celebrated  as  means  of  cure.  Insane 
patients  were  dipped  in  Cornwall  in  St.  Nun's  Well ; 
in  the  presbytery  of  Sterling  they  were  taken  to 
Struthill.  To  St.  John's  Well,  in  the  parish  of  Wemb- 
don,  more  than  600  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  an  immense  concourse  resorted,  who  were  re- 
stored to  the  health  tliey  sought.  Those  who  drank 
of  the  Chador  Well,  in  the  island  of  Lewis,  two  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  made  a  bold  experiment,  for  if 
convalescence  did  not  immediately  follow  the  draught 
death  would  do  so.  It  was  kill  or  cure.  So,  too, 
there  was  a  well  in  Dumfriesshire,  the  water  of 
which,  if  too  strong  for  those  who  had  been  enfeebled 
by  iUness,  would  cause  death.  Probably  the  best  known 
of  these  wells  at  the  present  day  is  that  of  Holy weU. 
When  St.  Winifred's  head,  as  the  legend  goe&,  was 
struck  off  by  Prince  Caradoc,  it  rolled  into  the  church 
of  St.  Beuno,  the  uncle  of  the  pious  maiden,  and 
where  it  rested  a  wonderful  spring  came  forth.  The 
approach  to  the  vault  is  by  stairs,  trodden  in  their 
time  by  many  feet,  but  the  vault  itself  is  not  inviting, 
nay,  even  depressing ;  the  carvings  are  chipped  and 
broken,  and  one  cannot  but  think  that  the  visitors  of 
to-day  are  neither  so  anxious  nor  so  reverent  as  those 
of  old,  who  for  hours  were  to  be  seen  up  to  their 
chins  in  water,  praying  devoutly.  Hither  came 
William  the  Conqueror,  his  grandson  Heniy  II.,  and 
the  first  Edward ;  here,  too,  came  many  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  Conspirators,  and,  later,  James  II.  The 
Duke  of  Westminster,  in  1876,  leased  the  well  to  the 
Corporation  of  Holywell  for  a  thousand  years,  at  a 
sovereign  a  year.  The  flow  is  always  at  the  same 
jAte,  and,  although  the  water  is  extremely  cold,  it 
never  freezes.     At  the  date  of  a  recent  visit,  the 
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fcdlowing,  left  by  patients  who  had  gone  away  cured, 
might  have  been  seen  by  the  curious:  Thirty-nine 
crutdies,  six  hand-sticks,  a  hand-hearse,  and  a  pair  of 
boots.  A  holy  well  in  Ireland,  round  which  the  whole 
night  a  circle  of  pilgrims  sat  on  May-eve,  was  said  to 
be  a  south' running  spring  of  common  water.  Ac- 
oording  to  the  **  Ezmoor  Scolding,"  sciatica,  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bxmoor  as  "  boneshave, "  may 
be  cured  by  the  patient  lying  on  his  back  by  the  ride 
of  a  river  or  brook,  with  a  stick  between  him  and  the 
water,  whUe  one  repeats  over  him  :*- 


**  Boneehave  right, 
Boneriiaye  stiaight, 
As  the  water  runs  by  the  stave. 
Good  for  boneshave. 


Ed. 


ObIOIM  of  THB  TBAM  **  UlTDBK  THB  BOSB." 

[1462.]  The  phrase  sub-rosa  is  said  to  have  had  its 
origin  at  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  In  the 
county  of  Yorkshit  e  each  colour  of  rose  had  its  ad- 
herents, and  when  the  partisans  of  the  red  held  secret 
conclave  one  of  their  adopted  mottoes  or  pass-words 
was  **  sub-rosa."  For  this  end  a  room,  in  many  in- 
stances to  be  found  in  many  hoetelries  existing  in 
1846,  particularly  in  the  North  and  East  Ridings,  was 
set  aside  for  such  purpese,  and  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  *'  Rose,"  but  not  denoting  the  colour.  But 
in  the  larger  number  of  instances  it  is  to  be  found  in 
old  private  houses,  generally  having  a  secret  entrance* 
the  moulding  on  the  celling  denoting  its  purpose,  the 
evidence  of  colouring  now  very  faintly  determined  by 
scraping,  except  in  three  instances,  to  be  found  in 
Boroughbridge,  Pickering,  and  Pontefract. 

Amtiquabt. 
Lamcashirb  EprrAPHS. 

[1453.]  The  epitaph  now  introduced  to  the  reader 
tells  of  the  melancholy  ending  of  the  career  of  a 
village  fiddler.  The  following  memorial  is  copied 
from  a  gravestone  in  Flixton  Churchyard: — ^To  the 
memory  of  John  Booth,  of  Flixton,  who  died  Idth 
March,  1778,  aged  43  years,  on  the  same  day  and 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  death  of  his  wife  Hannah, 
who  was  buried  with  him  in  the  same  grave,  leaving 
seven  children  behind  them : 

Baader,  have  pfttSeno«,  for  a  moment  stay, 
Nor  grudge  the  teflmte  of  a  frieodly  tear ; 

Ww  John,  who  onoe  made  all  oar  Tillage  g^, 
Has  takMi  op  his  olajr-cold  lodgings  hers. 

Bnspended  now  hts  fiddle  lies  asleep, 
I^t  ODoe  with  masio  ns'd  lo  ehtrm  the  ear ; 

Not  tor  his  Hannah  long  reserved  to  weep, 
John  yields  to  fate  with  hta  companion  dear. 

The  following  memorial  of  these  worthies  who  have 

passed  from  amongst  us  have  been  culled  from  the 

*  Churchyards  of  Lancashire."  Though  of  humble  birth 


and  "  To  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown,"  8i>ma 
corded  in  books  and  family  memorials,  »;nd  others  on 
the  stone  which  covem  them,  are  gathered  together 
fer  the  purpose  of  the  preservation  of  some  of  th» 
Lancashire  memorials  of  the  past : — 

8  )  tenderly  he  laved  his  deaMr  part. 

His  fondnesi  eonid  not  bear  a  stay  behto<1. 

And  death,  throngti  kindoMS.  s  etnaa  to  thrjv  the  dait 
TtoeaMS  his  eoriow  as  he  knew  hii  mind. 


In  ebeetfpl  labours  all  tbeir  time  >hey  ape  it, 
Their  h4ppy  Utesin  length  of  d«yf  acquire  ; 

Bot  hanrt  in  band  to  N«iarar-  goal  the.-  weat. 
And  Joat  Uj  down  to  i4eep  wlton  they  wen  tli'd. 

Hie  relies  of  this  r«ithfal,  honest  p^r, 
Onelictleqweeol  mother  etrth  tv.italn, 

Let  earth  pmteet  them  with  a  motber'a  ears, 
And  eonetant  verdnre  graee  hai  for  tier  p  ins. 

The  pledges  n(  their  tender  k>ve  ra  uaio. 
For  sefea  floe  childiea  tilaasN  thei'  anpritl  state; 

Behold  them  miffhaonrs  1  nor  beh.di  in  T«ia, 
Bat  hral  their  sorrows  and  their  lust  fceiaio. 

Experienced  fidelity  of  the  dece  ised  John  and  Hannah. 
Thomas  Jones  wrote  the  above  memoriaL  You  may» 
perhaps,  care  to  preserve  it. 

Studbht. 
The  Antiquitt  of  Pbovkbbs. 
[1454.]  The  casual   reader   of  literature  of  almost 
every  kind,  especially  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  and  the 
works  of  our  oarlier  poets  and  dramatists,  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  sayings 
in  daily  use  at  the  present  time  ;  and  in  like  manner, 
those  who  take  a  wider  range  of  reading,  and  go  back 
^o  the  time  when  our  English  language  was  in  its 
Infancy,  find  again  and  again  that  proverbs    which 
were  then  in  daily  use  are  still  familiar  in  our  mouths 
as  household  words.    Just  by  way  of  example  of  this, 
I  submit  the  following  examples  of  t  he  14th  century 
hterature : — 

'*  Though  it  abide  a  year,  or  two,  or  three. 
Murder  will  out ;  this  is  my  condusion." 

Ckauc§r, 
**  The  potte  may  goo  so  longe  to  water,  that  at  laste 
it  is  broken."  JCnt^kt  of  La  Tntr  Landry^ 

**  He  will  be  drunkin  lyke  ane  sow." 

Ane  Haiyre  of  Thie  Estaits, 
«  To  make  virtu  of  necessite."  CSkaucer. 

•*  8o  was  his  joly  whistel  wel  y  met."        Cancer. 
"  And  ded  as  a  dore  nayl.'* 

7lie  Vision  of  Piers  Plownuu^ 
"  Therf or  behoveth  him  a  f ul  longe  spoon. 

That  schal  ete  with  a  feend."  Oioucer, 

**  Eke  Plato  sayeth,  whoso  can  him  read. 
The  wordes  must  be  the  cousin  to  the  deed." 

Chmuer. 
Like  the  last  proverb,  no  doubt  there  is  many  **an  old 
saw  "  which  can  be  traced  back  to  a  Greek  or  Latin 
author ;  but  my  object  in  this  short  note  is  not  to 
show  the   origin  but   the  antiquity  of  some     of 
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our  English  proverba.      The  16th  century  appears  to   « 
bo  particularly  rich  in  this  kind  of  language.    I  hope 
at  some  future  time  to  further  elucidate  this  subject. 

BSFUOBKS  IN  MaKCHBSTBB  DuiUNO  THE  ClYIL    WAB8. 

[1455.]  By  tiie  courtesy  of  my  antiquarian  friend 
Jdr  J.  Owen,  from  his  MS.,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
furnish  the  folio  vying,  in  which  several  of  our  Lanca- 
shire and  Chodhire  gentry  of  the  period  are  men- 
tioned :— In  the  Manchester  parish  registers  I  find  re- 
corded the  baptism  of  children  of  the  following  per- 
sons, some  of  whom  were  probably  located  here, 
owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times  during  the 
Civil  Wars :— 1642-3,  March  19,  John,  son  of  William 
Carrington,  gentleman;  1743,  April  10,  John, son  of 
ye  Worrel  Captain  Boothe,  of  Dun-hulme;  1643, 
August  18,  Richard,  son  of  Captaioe  Richard  Bad- 
diffe,  of  Manchedter,  gentleman ;  1643-4,  January  20, 
Suzan,  daughter  of  Mr  Jeffrey  Wilbraham,  of  Che&ter ; 
1643-4,  February  14,  Benjamin,  son  of  Randle 
Richardson,  of  Chester;  1644,  Maye  7,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  to  ye  Worll,  James  Chauntrell ;  1644,  June 
8,  Ickabodd,  son  of  William  Boulton,  of  Boulton ; 
1644,  June  8,  John  son  of  Lawrance  Pymley,  of 
Boulton;  1644,  June  10,  Marye,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Smythe,  of  Boulton ;  1644,  June  13,  William,  son  of 
Arthur  Smythe,  of  ye  parish  of  Boulton ;  1644,  June 
14,  Abraham,  son  of  Abraham  Seddon,  of  ye  parish  of  * 
Boulton :  1644,  June  16,  Marye,  daughter  of  James 
Twheite, of  Boulton;  June  25,  Abegail,  daughter  of 
Roger  Roscoe  of  the  parish  of  Foulton.  The  following 
burials  also  took  place :— 1644,  October  12,  Mr  H.  Baxter 
deceased  at  Widow  Haighe's,  in  Manchester,  and 
came  from  Chester  ;  1644,  June  25,  Jane,  wife  of 
John  Wynne,  of  Westchester.  It  is  difficult,  except 
on  the  ground  stated  above,  to  account  for  their 
presence  here.  ..^«__^.^^__  ^*  ^* 

Two  costermongers  claiming  proprietorship  of  one 
donkey,  went  to  the  Westminster  County  Court  to 
get  Uie  dispute  decided.  After  Iiearing  a  part  of  the 
evidence,  l£e  judge  said  they  had  better  settle  the 
case  out  of  court  during  the  adjournment  for 
luncheon.  Upon  the  court  re-opening,  the  defendant 
told  his  Honour  it  was  all  right,  the  donkey  was  his. 
Turning  to  the  plaintifT,  the  judge  saw  his  personal 
appearance  was  altered  for  the  worse;  but  before  he 
could  put  any  questions,  the  defendant  went  on  to  say 
that  they  haa  found  a  quiet  yard  to  settle  it  in,  as  his 
Honour  had  suggested.  He  had  been  rather  rough 
en  the  plaintiff,  but  couldn't  help  it ;  they  had  onlv 
half  an  hour  to  pull  it  off  in,  and  plaintiff  was  a  much 
tougher  customer  than  he  looked  to  be.  The  expla- 
nation was  conclusive,  if  not  quite  satisfactoi  y  to  the 
Court,  and  the  donkey  became  the  prize  of  the  victor 
in  the  fight. 


Saturday,  August  11th,  1883. 


looted. 

Thb  Rev.   John   Whittakbb  as  a  Local 

HiSTOBIAM. 

[1456.]  This  gentleman  was  an  author  of  note  in  hia 
day,  and  a  short  memoir  of  his  life  and  writings  may 
not  be  unacceptable.  That  learned  author,  Dr  Thomas 
Percival,  wrote  a  review  of  some  of  the  literary 
•elebrities  of  Manchester,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
'*  Moral  Poem,"  published  in  1788,  the  first  to  come 
under  review  being  the  subject  of  this  notice,  the 
deeply  learned  author  of  the  **  History  of  Manchester 
and  its  neighbourhood,"  Dr  Whittaker  also  wrote 
"  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Vindicated,"  1787,  "  Sermons 
on  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell,"  1783,  and 
"  The  Genuine  History  of  the  Britons  asserted."  Some 
years  ago  the  sermons  became  very  rare,  a  copy  of 
which  was  sold  in  1877,  at  the  auction  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Corser's  books,  lot  416.  This  lot  was  sold  at  a  high 
price.  The  "  History  of  Manchester "  has  now  be- 
come a  rare  book,  not  easy  to  be  met  with.  Mr 
Whittaker  left  Manchester  in  1777,  having  been 
presented  by  his  college  (Corpus  Christi,  Oxford)  to 
a  valuable  Cornish  rectory,  Ruan  Lanyhom.  The 
lines  of  the  poem  alluded  to  above  are  as  follows : — 

A  poDder«'iM  mftM  Af  bngA  nnwleldiy  slsa, 

In  4»rk  oonliuion  liks  a  ohaoa  Um  ; 

The  nui  of  ages  had  aalipoad  in  soon 

And  reodend  eveiy  pleaong  hope  f orkcn ; 

Till  famed  If anoamum  stTiag  birih  to  thee. 

The  oload  diaperaed,  and  aet  thj  genioa  free. 

UnriYall'd  in  ihy  art  thj  learned  pagea  ahew, 

la  aierliog  worth,  how  nerroaa  periuda  flow. 

'9fhaX  time,  ttt  ead,  thy  genioa  broagbt  to  tiew, 

(Bear  av  iheaon  (hafe  malta  the  mamjig  dew. 

Tmih  now  appeara;  and  noble  was  ihjaim 

To  leeene  female  innoeenoe  from  iojared  tuob. 

To  If aty'a  worth,  thj  pen  devoted  giTea, 

And  in  the  deathleea  queen  Ihe  mtxijt  Ilea, 

Whether  we  view  ttij  varied  powers,  aoftdd 

In  deep  leeearoh  the  fragmeoU  left  of  old ; 

Or  in  thj  aaered  pagae  txaee  the  |»laa, 

Whieh  hanga  anapeuded  o*er  the  raoe  of  man. 

Or  whether  la  the  gre*t  hietoriao'a  page. 

We  traea  thj  eooqoeat  o^er  Ifaopheraoa'a  rage : 

Still  we  pereeiva  in  every  nerroaa  line 

How  biiUiantgunlaa  different  powei  a  wmMntt 

To  worth  aaperior  we  now  ooud  aoend. 

In  father,  brother,  and  eoaTi?ial  friend ; 

Treeing  affeetion  to  ita  native  a  >iiroe. 

Merit  wil  follow  aa  a  thing  of  eonrae. 

Pkaaed  with  the  objeet.  we  the  friend  refeie. 

And  doabljr  pleaa'd  when  f  riendahip  pruTea  Binean. 

There  are  several  notices  of  Mr  Whittaker,  full  of 

appreciation  of  his  literary  character  and  merits.    In 

the  first   volume  of  the  admission   roister  of  the 

Manchester  Free  Grammar  School  it  is  found  be  was 

one  of  the  first  of  the   celebrated   scholars   on   the 

existing  register.    The  notice  given  by  Mr  Smith  is 
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supposed  to  have  been  gathered  from  the  memoir 
given  by  Poluhele.  An  obituary  notice  of  him 
appeared  in  the  **  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  voL  78,  p. 
1035,  and  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  a  poet  and 
divine  who  was  resident  in  ComwalL  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  by  consulting  **  Nichors 
Literary  Anecdotes,"  vol.  8,  p.  101,  edit.  1812,  and 
Temperley's  "  History  of  Printing,"  p.  893,  but  the 
most  copious  and  complete  sketch  on  record  is  in  vol. 
3  of  a  rare  and  now  scarce  book,  **  Biographical 
Sketches  in  Cornwall"  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  Truro,  1831),  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Poluhele,  vicar  of  Manaocan.  There  are 
several  letters  of  Mr  Whittaker's  quoted  in  that  work, 
which  contain  references  to  the  questions  which  were 
agitated  in  Manchester  society  during  his  residence 
there,  and,  from  the  remarks  made,  it  is  very  plain  he 
was  one  who  was  greatly  interested  in  the  local 
government  of  the  town.  E.H. 

A  Lancashibb  Worthy:  Joskph  Evans. 
[1457.]  On  the  2drd  of  June,  1874,  passed  away 
the  spirit  of  one  of  those  Lancashire  worthies  who 
have  perpetuated  the  fame  of  the  two  counties  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  as  a  student  of  science,  in 
bumble  life.  Joseph  Evans  was  the  son  of  a  member 
of  the  old  Botanical  Society,  which,  in  times  past,  met 
at  the  old  Manchester  Grammar  School.  His  father 
was  a  hand-loom  weaver,  living  at  Astley,  near  Leigh, 
and  Joseph  was  brought  up  to  the  same  trade;  but 
the  knowledge  of  his  skill  in  the  healing  properties 
herbs  getting  abroad,  he  was  compelled  to 
give  up  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  cura- 
tive art,  and  to  the  study  of  botany.  In 
bis  later  years,  the  bent  form  of  the  old  man,  with 
his  hat  a  little  on  one  side,  his  eyes  cast  on  the 
ground,  and  an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  might  be  seen 
in  the  fields  or  roadways,  wending  quickly  and 
pensively  along  on  errands  of  mercy  and  relief.  On 
Sundays  his  cottage  wae  besieged  from  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  often  until  the  shades  of  a  summer's 
night  had  begun  to  fall,  and  the  dark  cloudy  curtains 
ot  night  were  closing  around  him,  there  might  be 
seen  in  the  fields  or  roadways  a  crowd  of  seeking  salve 
and  other  nostrums.  His  botanical  excursions  were 
chiefly  pedestrian,  and  extended  to  the  borders  of 
several  counties.  He  was  familiar  with  the  hilU  of 
Westmoreland,  the  mosses  of  Lancashire,  the  forests 
of  Cheshire,  and  the  moors  of  Yorkshire.  When  the 
keen  hunt  after  plants  had  come  to  an  end  he  was  a 
most  genial  companion,  narrating  pleasant  adventures 
and  reciting  good  stories  of  the  olden  time.  He  is 
flaid  to  be  the  founder  of  a  great  number  of  the  local 


botanical  societies  which  hold  their  meetings  on  San- 
day   evenings.      He  contributed    largely  to     severai 
works  on    botany,  and  Iiis  name  is   mentioned    fr&> 
quently  in  Grindon's  **  Manchester  Flora."    As  a  testi- 
mony to  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
those  whom  he  had   so  assiduously  laboured  to  bene- 
fit, we  record  the  fact  that  upwards  of  2000  persons 
followed  his  remains  to  the  grave,  on  Saturday,  Juna 
27th,  1874,  at  Worsley  Church.      For  many  years  he 
occupied  a   thatched  cottage  at  Booth  town,  a   smal 
village  in  the  township  of  Worsley,  about  eight  miles 
west  of  Manchester,  on  the  northern  border  of   Chat 
Moss.    A  plain  but  elegant  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  June,  1875,  at  Worsley  Church.      The 
cost  was  defrayed  by  subscriptions  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  £160,  chiefly  the  loving  gifts  of  the  working- 
men  amongst  whom  he  sought  to  do  good. 

J.  Brnnett. 
Sketches  in  the  Manchester  Gallery. 
[1458.]  An  essay  on  the  above-named  subject,  by 
a  young  lady,  appeared  in  one  of  your  Manchester 
contemporaries  somewhere  about  the  year  1838.  The 
Manchester  Gallery  was  the  title  of  some  pictures 
which  at  that  time  were  the  property  of  Mr  William 
TownMid.  A  selection  from  this  collection  was  after- 
wards sold  by  auction.  Eleven  of  them  were  pur- 
«  chased  by  one  gentleman.  It  would  be  very  inter- 
esting to  know  if  the  authoress  wrote  anything  beside 
this,  and  also  fulfilled  the  promises  of  her  early 
youth.  The  titles  of  the  eleven  pictures  were  as  fol- 
lows:—1,  Head  of  Christ,  Guide;  2,  The  Angel 
Gabriel,  Agnes  Dolci ;  3,  The  Holy  Family,  Parmegiano ; 
4,  The  Three  Marys,  Annibal  Caraoci ;  5,  a  Landscape, 
Claud  Lorrain ;  6,  Christ  and  the  Seven  Penitents, 
Reubens  and  Vandyke ;  7,  Napoleon  in  his  Imperial 
Robes  (the  painter's  name  is  not  given) ;  8,  Love  in 
the  Wilderness,  N.  Poussin ;  9,  a  Swiss  TAn^soape, 
Ruysdael;  10,  the  Penitent  Magdalen  attended  by 
Angils,  Guido ;  11,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Rembrandt. 
Any  information  as  to  what  became  of  the  remainder 
of  that  magnificent  collection  will  be  considered  a 
favour.  It  is  not  improbable  they  were  all  sold,  and 
thus  got  into  the  possession  of  various  owners.  In 
•arly  youth  I  had  a  vivid  impression  of  them  having 
Tiewed  the  collection.  Student. 

Sale  bt  Candle. 
[1459.]  Sale  by  candle  is  a  method  of  auction  that 
was  at  one  time  common  throughout  England  .and 
Scotland,  and  that  still  survives  in  some  places  north 
of  the  Tweed.  In  a  form  slightly  differing  from  that 
which  used  to  be  almost  universal  in  this  country,  it 
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may  to  this  day  be  witae^sed  la  Bremen,  al&hough 
the  municipal  authorities  of  that  city  have  decided  to 
abolish  it  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Every  Friday  after- 
noon in  a  room  in  the  old  Exchange  a  judge  and  hi^ 
secretary  take  their  seats,  attended  by  a  crier  and  a 
servant  dressed  in  a  flame-coloured  coat  and  supplied 
with  a  box  of  tiny  cindles,  eac:i  of  which  is  intended 
to  bum  for  one  minute.  At  a  given  signal  a  candle 
is  lighted,  and  the  bidding  for  whatever  happens 
to  be  on  sale  begins.  At  each  offer  from  a  would- 
be  purchaser  the  burning  candle  is  extinguished  and 
a  new  one  is  liglited ;  and  the  property  is  only  dis' 
posed  of  when  a  candle  bums  itself  out  ere  a  fresh  bid 
has  been  annou.iCdd  by  the  crior.  This  custom  dates 
from  mediiBval  times,  and  it  is  said  in  Bremen  that 
for  five  hundred  years  sales  have  beea  held  and 
candles  heve  been  burned  every  Friday  without  inter- 
ruption. AUTOLTCUS. 


Thb  Gathbuino  of  Sunday  Scholars   on  Ardwick 

Gbbbn. 
(Not.  US6, 1412 ) 
fl46I.]  The  jubilee  of  Sunday  schools  was  to  have 
taken  place  of  the  i4th  of  September,  in  1830,  and 
was  to  be  celebrated  at  Ardwick  Green,  but  it  was 
postponed  on  account  of  the  death  of  George  the 
Fourth,  and  w^s  celebrj,ted  at  the  coronation  of  Wil- 
liam the  Fourth.  The  medals  that  were  struck  bore 
the  impress  of  Rsikes  on  one  side  and  William  and 
Adelaide  on  the  other.  The  coronation  took  place  in 
the  summer  of  L83I.  There  were  thousands  of  chil- 
dren of  all  denomin  itioas  thera  to  celebrate  the  great 
event.  Ardwick  was  a  pond  of  water  supplied  by 
sprin/rs,  and  there  were  stumps  put  round,  placed  at 
certain  distances  from  each  oiher,  with  ropej  attached 
to  prevent  the  children  getting  too  near  the  water. 
The  Dissenters  always  met  there  every  «Vhit-week, 
but  not  the  Church  of  England ;  but  all  met  in  one 
common  cause.  On  that  day  there  was  a  miniature 
man-of-war  put  upon  the  water,  and  a  balloon  in- 
flated, made  in  the  form  of  a  sailor,  which  capered 
about  in  mid  air.  All  Manchester  was  astir,  and 
laughter  pervaded  everywhere  to  see  the  sailor  king. 

Elizabbtk  Gabdnbb,  Sale. 
Palmistry. 

(Nos.  1S14, 1221.) 
[1262.]    Some  time  ago  one  of  your  correspondents 
asked  for  information  relating  to  the  above  science. 
Not  havings  seen  any  reply  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing.—The   principal   lines   of  the  hand  are  easily 


remembered :  Tiie  life  line,  which  runs  round  the  base 
of  the  thumb ;  the  line  of  the   heid,  which   begins 
alongside  of  the  lino  of  life  (somitimes  joining  it),  and 
crossing  the  midild  of  th^  pilm;   and  the  line  of  the 
heart,  which  gooi  tVo.n    )iid  sidj  of  the   hand  to  the 
other  at  the  base  oi  the  tia^ers.      If  the  line  of  life  is 
of  a   ruddy   colour,  long   and  unbroken,  extending 
nearly '^r  quite  di.vii   c>  tlie  wrist  line,  it  foretells 
good  health  and  long  life ;  if  it  bo  broken  in  any  point 
it  denotes  severe  sickness ;   if  sliort,  early  death ;  if 
double,  it  shows  remarkable  strength  and  viUility. 
The  lines  encircling  the  wrist  number  tlie  years  of 
life,  one  line  m^trking  thirty  years.      If  a  ch'i'*acter 
like  the  sun  occurs  on  the  life  line,  it  denotes  IjoJ  of 
an  eye  or  blindness ;  and  each  cross  or   knot  mems 
some  misfortune  or  diflBiculty,  great  or  small  according 
to  the  size  of  the  mark.    The  little  linos  are  the  lesser 
carei  and  croubles.    Wavy  lines  in  the  end  of  the  An- 
gers  or  elie where,  foretell  deith  by  drowning.      A 
crescent-shaped  mark  below  the  little  finger  and  below 
the  line  of  the  heart  denotoi  iniianity.    A  well-*iefi'ied 
shorG  line  Joining  the  life  line  indicates  marriage.    If 
no  such  line  appeirs,  the  person  will  remain  sini^le, 
unless  thore  be  a  short  line  or  lines  on  the  side  of  the 
hand  below  the  little  Anger,  as  these  also  denote  the 
number  of  times  mirried.     The  lices  extending  down 
between  the  third  or  ring  finger  and  the  little  finger 
to  the  line  of  the  heart,  number  the  loves  of  a  life- 
time.   If  but  a  single  line  is  visible,  and  that  is  deep 
and  clear,  the  person  will  love  faithfully  and  warmly. 
A  long  and  well-defined  line  of  the  head  promises  in- 
tellectual power,  but  it  may  be  too  long ;  as,  if  it  ex- 
tends  quite  to  the  edge  of  the  hand  it  indicates  too  much 
calculation,  craft,  meanness.    It  should  end  under  the 
third  finger  or  thereabouts.      If  it  is  forked  or  double 
toward    the   end  it  denotes  deception  and  double- 
dealing,   though  in  a  hand  otherwise  geod,  it   may 
mean  only  extreme  reticence  or  shjmess.      When  this 
line  is  very  short  and  faint  it  shows  stupidity,  foolish- 
ness.   If  the  line  of  the  heart  is  long,  extending  from 
the  edge  of  the  hand  below  the  little  finger  up  between 
the  first  and  seinnd  fingers,  it  indicates  an  affectionate 
disposition,  and,  :il-90,  promises  well  for  the  happiness 
of  the  possessor.    If  it  sends  down  short  lines  toward 
the  head  line,  it  shows  that  affection  must  be  founded 
upon  respect ;  but  if  these  small  lines  go  upward,  love 
is  more  a  passion  and  impulse.      When  the  line  of  the 
heart  is  broken,  it  denotes  inconsistency.      But  judg- 
ment must  not  be  formed  from  any  one  appearance 
or  line  of  the  hand,  as  there  are  many  things  to  be 
considered.    We  should  look  in  the  left  hand  chiefly 
for  honours,  riches,  loves,  and  misfortunes,  and  in  th® 
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right  for  whatever  pertainB  to  health  and  length  of 
days.  All  liaes,  if  p<ile  and  wide,  tell  the  absence  of 
the  quality  attributed  to  that  line,  or  the  existence  of 
the  opposite  quality.  For  instance,  a  pale,  wide  line 
of  the  heart  indicates  coldness  er  even  cruelty.  When 
the  lines  of  the  loft  U^nd  are  clearoH  and  ruddie.4t  its 
possessor  resembles  his  mother,  b«)Ui  mentaliy  >ind 
physically.  In  the  practice  of  tho  art  of  palujtstry 
some  knowledge  of  ptiysiognomy  is  of  great  advan- 
tage ;  indeed,  the  t\¥o  jclences  go  hand  in  hand,  one 
supplementing  Mio  other.  Tnis  is  why  the  shrewd 
gipsy  fortune  teller  scans  the  face  aim  >st  more  closely 
than  the  hand  of  her  patron.  A  few  set  rales  in  re- 
gard  ^3  the  features  and  characteristics  of  the  human 
face  may  well  be  added  in  this  connection.  And  first 
o'  all,  the  soul  dwells  in  the  eye;  and  the  ability  to 
understand  its  language  is  inborn  with  most  people 
without  having  to  study  it ;  but  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  it  may  not  be  amiss.  Very  quiet  eyes  that  impress 
and  embarrass  one  with  their  groat  repose  signify 
self-command,  but  also  great  complacency  and  con- 
ceit. Eyes  that  rove  hither  and  thither  while  their 
possessor  speaks  denote  a  deceitful,  designing  mind. 
Eyes  in  which  the  white  has  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  is 
streaked  with  reddish  veins  denote  strong  passions. 
Very  blue  eyes  bespeak  a  mind  inclined  to  coquetry  ; 
gray  eyes  signify  intelligence;  greenish,  falsehood 
and  a  liking  for  scandal;  black  eyes,  a  passionate, 
lively  temperament ;  and  brown,  a  kind,  happy  dispo- 
sition. Of  the  nose— a  Roman  nose  denotes  an  enter- 
prising, business-like  character;  a  long  nose  is  a  sign 
of  good  sense  ;  a  perfectly  straight  nose  indicates  a 
pure  and  noble  soul,  unless  the  eyes  contradict  it ;  a 
nez  retrousse  signifies  a  spirit  of  mischief,  wit  and  dash ; 
a  large  nose,  generally  indicates  good  mind  and  heart ;  a 
very  small  nose,  good  nature,  but  lack  of  energy.  Thick 
lips  uidicate  either  great  genius  or  great  stupidity ; 
very  thin  lips,  cruelty  and  falsehood,  particularly  if 
f  ley  are  habitually  compressed.  Dimples  in  the  cheek 
signify  roguery ;  in  the  chin,  love  and  coquetry.  A 
lean  face  is  an  indication  of  intelligence ;  a  fat  face 
shows  a  person  inclined  to  falsehood.  Irascibility  iB 
accompanied  by  an  erect  posture,  open  nostrils,  moist 
teipples,  displaying  superficial  veins,  which  stand  out 
and  throb  under  the  least  excitement,  large,  unequal, 
iU-ranged  eyes,  and  equal  use  of  both  hands.  A  good 
genius  may  be  expected  from  middle  ptature,  blue  or 
gray  eyes,  large  prominent  forehead,  with  temples  a 
little  hollow,  a  fixed,  attentive  look  and  habitual  in- 
clination of  the  head.  Q.C. 


[1463.]  A  Maoclbsfibld  Wobthy.— Can  any  of 
your  readers  or  correspondents  furnish  an  accouot  of 
John  Brunswered,  a  Macclesfield  worthy?  i  have 
boon  referred  to  Cooper's  **  Athenae  GantabrigienseB,'' 
vol.  2,  page  45.  Perhaps  some  of  yoor  readers  caa 
furnish  the  particulars  from  this  book,  or  give  infor- 
mation where  a  copy  is  accessible  £.0. 


A  Capital  ^Sbll."— A  few  days  since,  a  sfnice 
looking  girl  who  was  tripping  alon^  through  the  park 
at  a  moderate  pace,  with  a  small  bundle  under  her  arm, 
was  acca^ted  by  a  gentleman,  who  asked 
permission  to  accompany  her.  **  Ceii4unly,'*  said  she, 
"just  hold  my  bundle  while  I  tie  my  stocking,"  and 
presenting  it  to  him  as  she  spoke,  inistantly  ran  ^ff  at 
full  speed.  The  gentleman  felt  a  slight  movemoot  in 
the  bundle,  and  in  great  trepidation  trotted  after  ber, 
repeatedly  bawling  out,  "  Here,  you  Wv^man,  come 
back  and  take  your  baby."  Soon  a  crowd  gatberea  to 
learn  the  nature  of  his  distress.  **  A  woman  gave  me 
her  baby  to  hold,  and  then  ran  off,"  piteoualy 
exclaimed  the  man  of  burden.  "  Take  it  off  to  the 
almsliouse,"  shouted  some  half-a-dozen  voines.  **  Lei 
us  pee  it  first,"  cried  one,  more  sagacious  than  the  r«8t, 
and,  as  a  large  coarse  towel  was  unfolded,  out  jumped 
a  full  grown  cat,  that  scampered  off  amid  the 
vociferous  shouts  and  laughter  of  all  present^  save  one 
who  looked  awfully  sad.  It  seems  that  a  lady,  desiring 
to  rid  her  house  of  one  of  these  animals,  whose  petty 
larcencibS  in  the  kitchen  were  a  source  of  great 
annoyance,  had  commissioned  the  servant  girl  to  take 
it  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  drop  it. 

Clerical  Wit.— The  facetious  Watty  Morrison,  as 
he  was  commonly  called,  was  entreating  the  com* 
manding  officer  of  a  regiment  at  Port  George  to  par- 
don a  poor  fellow  sent  to  the  halbards.  The  omoer 
granted  his  petition  on  condition  that  Mr  Morrison 
should  accord  with  the  first  favour  he  asked ;  the 
favour  was  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  baptism  for 
a  young  puppy.  A  merry  party  of  gentlemen  were 
invited  to  the  christening.      Mr    Morrison   desired 

Major to  hold  up  the  dog.     **  As  I  am  a  minister 

of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,"  said  Mr  Morrison,  **  I  must 

proceed  accordingly."      Major said  he  asked  no 

more.  **  Well,  then.  Major,  I  begin  with  the  usual 
question.  You  acknowledge  yourself  the  father  of 
this  puppy?"  The  Major  understood  the  joke,  aod 
threw  away  the  animal.  Thus  did  Mr  Morrison  turn 
the  laugh  against  the  ensnarer,  who  intended  to  de> 
ride  a  sacked  ordinance. — On  another  occasioiif  a 
young  officer  scoffed  at  the  parade  of  study  to  which 
clergymen  assigned  their  right  to  remuneration  for 
labour,  and  he  offered  to  take  a  bet  he  would  preadi 
half  an  hour  upon  any  verse,  or  section  of  a  verse,  in 
the  Old  or  New  Testament.  Mr  Morrison  took  the 
bet,  and  pointed  out,**  And  the  ass  oponed  his  mouth, 
and  be  spoke."  The  officer  declined  employing  his 
eloquence  on  that  text,  Mr  Morrison  won  the  wager, 
and  bilenced  the  scomer. 
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Saturday,  Auoubt  18tb,  1883. 


A  GuBious  Lbasb  of  thb  Last  Cbmtctby. 
[1464.]  Mr  J.  P.  £  irwaker,  writing  to  the  Cheshire 
*  Sheaf,  gives  the  following  interesting  particulars  of  a 
last-centurj  lease,  which  has,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  covenants  in  vogue  at  the  time  it  was  drawn 
up,  one  or  two  of  rather  singular  character,  as  will  be 
seen  on  perusal : — **  This  indenture,  made  en  the  26th 
November,  1724,  between  Thomas  Swettenham,  of 
Swettenham,  oo.  Chester,  Esq.,  of  the  one  part,  and 
Thomas  Norbury,  of  Lower  Withington,  in  the  said 
county,  yeomac,  of  the  other  part.  Witnesseth  that 
the  said  Thomis  Swettenham,  in  consideration 
of  the  surrender  of  a  certain  indenture  of  lease 
bearing  date  the  4th  October,  4  George  [1717],  which 
lease  was  made  by  William  Swettenham,  Esq., 
deceased  (late  father  of  the  said  Thomas  Swettenliam), 
to  the  said  Tnom  is  Norbury,  for  the  lives  of  him  the 
said  Thomas  Norbury,  Ellen  his  wife,  and  John 
Kinsey,  son  of  Peter  Kiosey,  of  Barnshaw,  co. 
Chester,  yeoman  (since  the  making  of  which  lease  the 
said  John  Kinsey  is  de^id,  but  the  said  Thomas  and 
Ellen  are  now  living  and  in  good  health),  and  aldo  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  £70, — Hath  granted  and 
to  farm  let  to  tha  s%id  Thomis  Norbury  all  thati 
messuage  situate  in  the  said  township  of  Lower 
Withington,  lite  in  the  holding  of  William  Oakes,and 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Thomas  Norbury, 
with  the  appurtenances ;  To  have  and  to  hold,  for  the 
lives  of  him  the  said  Thomas  Norbury,  Ellen  his 
wife,  and  Peter  Kinsey  the  younger,  butcher  (son  of 
Peter  Kinsey  the  elder,  of  Barnshaw,  co.  Chester,  yeo- 
man, at  the  yearly  rent  of  20s,  and  four  rent 
hens,— and  a  mucking  present  which  shall  be  worth 
2s  yearly, — with  a  sufficient  draught,  or  2s  in  money ; 
one  day*s  plowing  yearly  with  the  like  draught,  or  2s 
in  money,  four  days'  reaping  of  com  with  a  sufficient 
reaper,— and  also  the  best  beast,  or  good,  or  £5  at  the 
decease  of  every  person  dying  tenant  of  the  said 
premises,  in  the  name  of  a  herriot.  And  the  said 
Thomas  Norbury  covenants  that  he  will  grind  all  his 
com  at  the  mill  of  the  said  Thomas  Swettenham,  in 
Swettenham,  or  pay  2s  6d  for  every  bushel  of  com 
(Winchester  measure)  which  they  shall  grind  from  the 
said  mill ;  and  also,  if  any  extraordinary  breach  shall 
happen  in  the  weir  or  dam  at  Swettenham  Mill-pool, 
shall  send  a   sufficient  workman  with  a  shovel  to 


assist  and  help  in  repairing  the  same  so  many  days 
(not  exceeding  four)  as  shall  be  necessary,  or  pay 
3s  4d  to  the  said  Thom>is  Swettenliam  in  lieu  thereof. 
He,  the  said  Thom  is  SwHttenham,  shall  find  the  said 
workman  with  mo  it  Hitd  drink  during  the  time  he 
shall  be  so  working ;  and  also  that  the  said  Thomas 
Norbury,  or  his  undertenants  shall  come  himself  or 
send  some  one  or  more  of  his  family  to  the 
Anniversarj  Funeral  Serm  >n  of  Mr  Laurence  Swet- 
tenham, deceased,  which  is  to  be  preached  in 
Swettenham  Church  yearly;  or  in  default  thereof 
shall  pay  Is  for  every  such  neglect  to  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  the  said  township  of  Swettenham.  And  also 
he  the  said  Thomas  Norbury  shall  keep  a  beagle,  if 
required,  for  the  said  Thomas  Swettenham  and  his 
heirs,  at  the  house  in  Lower  Withington  aforesaid, 
during  the  term  hereby  granted."  With  a  clause  of 
distraint  in  case  of  non- fulfilment  of  any  of  the  said 
services  and  payments.  **  The  said  Thomas  Norbury 
to  keep  the  buildings,  &c ,  in  sufficient  and  proper 
repair;  and  he  shall  have  liberty  to  get  sufficient 
**  hedgeboot,  ploughboot,  houseboot,  cnrtboot,and  fire- 
boot,"  to  be  spent  on  the  siiid  premises."  (Signed) 
Tho:  Swettbnhak.  (Small  red  seal — Swettenham 
arms  and  crest — **  on  a  bend,  three  spades :"  crest — 
"  a  tree,  having  on  the  sinist-er  side  a  lion  rampant," 
and  motto— £r  eudore  vultus.)  The  most  curious 
covenant  in  the  above  is  that  of  compulsory  attendance 
at  '*  the  Anniversary  Funeral  sermon  of  Mr  Laurence 
Swettenham."  The  only  Laurence  Swettenham  who 
appears  to  have  left  money  for  an  annual  sermon  at 
Swettenham  Church  was  a  Mr  Laurence  Swettenham» 
of  Bradwall,  in  Sandbach  parish,  a  younger  son  o' 
Thomas  Swettenham,  of  Swettenham.  In  his  will« 
dated  26th  June,  1632,  and  proved  at  Chester  19th 
December,  1632,  is  the  following  bequest : — **  To  tho 
parish  of  Swettenham,  £20 :  the  use  of  one  half  to  the 
poore,  to  bee  distributed  yearly  at  Christmas;  and  the 
use  of  the  other  half  for  the  makinge  of  a  sermon 
yearely  uppon  Wednesdays  in  the  Rogation  weeke, 
being  the  daye  of  my  nativitie."  Tliis  birthday  ser- 
mon would  appear  to  have  become,  in  the  course  of 
rather  more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  an  anniver- 
sary funeral  serm  on.  '  £d. 

LANCASsiaa  Wrrcsn. 
[1465.]  The  following  account  of  the  county  of 
Lancashire  is  copied  from  an  old  black  letter  book  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  printed  in  the  year  1603  :~**The 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,"  says  John  de  Brentford, 
^^  are  similar  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  counties, 
excepting  the  men  always  rat  with  prong  forks.    Th*) 
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men  are  maflculine,  and,  in  general,  well  made.  They 
ride  out  and  hunt  the  same  as  in  the  most  southern 
parts,  but  not  with  that  grace,  owing  to  the  whip 
being  carried  in  the  left  hand.  The  women  are  mostly 
handsome,  tlieir  eves  brown,  black,  hazel,  blue,  or 
grey ;  their  noses,  if  not  inclined  to  the  acquiline,  are 
mostly  of  the  Grecian  form,  which  gives  a  most  beau- 
tiful archness  to  the  countenance,  such  indeed  as  is 
nof.  easily  to  b?  described.  Their  fascinating  manners 
have  long  procured  them  the  name  of  Liancashire 
witches."  Q.C. 

Chabms, 
(Vos.  lul4. 1461.) 
[1466.]  Superstitious  and  empii-iciil  remedies  for 
whooping  cough  appear  to  be  very  generally  believed, 
and  the  matter  Is  more  deeply  rooted  th;in  many 
would  suppose,  on  account  in  the  majority  of  cases 
being  those  of  tender  years,  which  excites  sympathy 
for  the  little  sufferers.  Notwithstanding  the  march  of 
educiition  and  religious  feeling  these  things  appear  to 
be  very  generally  believed  in  even  at  the  present  day, 
especially  by  people  who  toil  for  their  daily  brea^^ 
Sometime  ago  I  had  occasion  to  go  into  Staffordshire 
to  see  some  friends,  and  whilst  there  a  child  was 
brought  in  about  four  years  eld.  It  soon  became 
painfully  apparent  the  child  was  ill  with  whooping 
cough.  When  the  fit  of  coughing  had  subsided  the 
child  asked  for  a  "  buttercake"  (or  butty).  Thereupon 
the  father  cut  the  bread  without  speaking  and  handed 
it  to  his  wife,  who  spread  the  butter  and  then  gave  it 
to  the  child,  who  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  eat  it 
This  completed  tlie  ceremony,  and  it  was  said  a  cure 
would  follow.  It  is  curious,  the  prefix,**  If  you  please," 
is  strictly  forbidden  to  be  used.  It  is  quite  essential 
the  names  of  the  parties  should  be  Joseph  and  Maiy, 
as  in  the  instance  given,  lawfully  married,  and  persons 
of  good  repute.  Without  these  essentials  the  charm 
is  said  to  be  weakened  or  rendered  invalid.  Amongst 
a  bundle  of  old  papers  containing  many  curious 
things,  and  said  to  have  been  once  the  property  of  a 
celebrated  old  man  in  Stockport,  there  was  a  collection 
of  modes  to  cure  this  complaint  gathered  some  years 
ago.  I  also  find  the  following  are  mentioned.  The 
first  says :— Liet  the  child  be  brought  to  the  stable  or 
hovel  where  a  she-ass,  which  has  only  had  one  foal,  is 
kept,  and  passed  nine  times  under  it  by  the  father  and 
mother  using  the  following  words : — 

1  is  a  number  of  strength  and  power, 

2  keeps  us  safe  in  danger's  hour ; 
8  makes  the  blessed  Tdnity, 

4  our  strength  and  stay  must  be. 

5  shall  our  drooping  spirits  cheer, 


6  will  be  there  when  danger's  near, 

7  is  a  power  of  number  and  might, 

8  is  the  symbol  of  glorious  light, 

9  makes  complete  the  mystic  charm 
To  guard  our  darling  child  from  harm. 

The  same  custom  has  been  practised  in  other  parts  of 
England  under  a  piebald  pony.  Another  mode  of  cure 
is  to  ask  a  man  riding  a  piebald  horse  to  point  out  a 
remedy,  and  by  following  out  his  directions  the  cure 
is  said  to  be  effected.  Charmed  beads  of  coral  are  said 
to  be  a  protection  to  children,  and  are  considered 
efficacious  in  this  case.  The  last  remedy  savours  lees 
of  superstition  than  the  others.  It  is  to  take  the 
child  to  the  gasworks  when  the  purifiers  are  being 
emptied  and  let  it  breathe  the  fumes  usually  found 
there — viz.,  chlorine,  gas,  ammonia,  &c.  Passing 
along  one  of  the  streets  of  Stockport  one  summer 
evening,  I  saw  the  apparatus  used  for  asphalting  the 
streets.  A  woman  was  holding  a  child  which  was 
coughing  violently,  its  mouth  and  nose  being  held 
close  to  the  open  lid  of  one  of  the  steaming  tar  boilers 
used  by  the  Corporation  when  the  streets  are  repaired. 
The  child  appeared  to  be  almost  suffocated  with  the 
fumes.  The  mother,  full  of  faith,  said  it  would  soon 
be  better  now,  and  having  deposited  a  penny  under 
the  seat  of  the  cabin  she  departed.  Student. 

The  Bells  at  Flixton  Church. 
[1467.]  I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  from  a  friend 
the  following  information  with  regard  to  the  bells  at 
Flixton,  and  to  those  who  feel  interested  in  bell-lore 
it  may  prove  satisfactory.  The  original  memorandum 
is  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  Tates,  the  then  rector  of  the 
church,  in  ooe  of  two  MS.  books  which  contain  valu- 
able information  relating  to  Flixton  and  neighbour- 
hood : — "  Flixton  bells  came  January  11, 1808,  and  cost 
£10  10s  per  cwt.,  or  Is  lOd  per  pound. 

Price. 

C.  Q.  I.BS.  £     8.  d. 

Richard  Yates 8  18  87    7  6 

Richard  Owen 8  1  10  87  11  3 

Young  Men  9  1  23  99    5  7^ 

Ralph  Wright,  Esq 9  2  20  10112  6 

Union  Society 14  2  24  154  10  0 

William  Harrison  and  Greaves    7  2  16  79    7  6 

Parishioners  Bell 11  0    8  110    6  8 
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On  the  Lancashire  Word  "Clbk." 
[1468.]  It  has  been  admitted  there  are  certain 
words  in  the  Lancashire  dialect,  and  also  in  the  neigfa« 
bouring  county  of  Chester,  whose  currency  contracts 
and  expands  like  that  of  the  precious  metals.  Clem 
was  very  prevalent  in  these  localities,  and  was  much 
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used  in  those  perieds  of  our  local  history  when  bad 
trade  and  scarcity  placed  the  ordinary  necessaries  of 
life  at  very  high  prices  and  during  turn-outs.  At 
other  times  it  almost  passed  olit  of  use.  It  means,  t« 
starve,  or  to  be  pinched  and  obliged  to  make  half  a 
meal  or  less  stand  for  a  meal.  During  the  cotton 
famine  the  word  was  very  much  used.  In  Waugh's 
**  Lancashire  Cotton  Famine"  one  of  the  sextons 
says — **  Well,  thae  sees  poverty  seldom  dees.  There's 
far  more  kilt  wi  o'er  heytin'  and  o'er  drinkin  nor 
there  is  wi  bein'  pinched."  Clemmed  might  stand  for 
pinched  in  this  passage.  The  word  is  of  Teutonic 
origin,  and  has  its  nearest  counterpart  in  high  Ger- 
man, a  fact  which  brings  to  mind  Max  Mailer's  re- 
mark that  the  speech  of  the  northern  Angles  contained 
high  German  elements.  Goethe  uses  it  in  this  sense 
when  he  puts  the  word  "  klemmt"  in  the  mouth  of 
Faust.  In  the  relative  use  of  the  word  in  the  Dutch, 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  Scandinavian,  we  approach  the 
original.  Its  use  and  application  could  be  traced 
much  further.  There  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  an  inter- 
esting word,  and  may  well  be  preserved  in  our  local 
glossary,  but  it  has  unpleasant  associations,  and  yet 
we  may  rejoice  if  it  disappears  altogether  from  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  folk-speech.  £.H. 


Tex  English  Aooression  in  Wales. 
[1469-]  There  is  a  sort  of  traditional  belief  existing 
that  the  Anglo-Normans  had  gained  a  very  sure  foot- 
ing upon  the  northern  side  of  North  Wales  long  before 
the  final  conquest  of  the  Principality  by  Edward  I. ; 
and  it  is  believed  by  many  th  %t,  the  English  interest, 
as  it  was  called,  had  mot  wiMi  some  very  sturdy  advq- 
cates,  even  amon^  the  mernb'^rs  of  the  princely 
families  of  Gwynedd.  Owen  ab  Edwyn,  a  descendant 
of  the  Princes  of  Powys,  is  mentioned  in  the  Welsh 
records  as  "  Lord  of  Bnglefield,"  a  district  lying  be- 
tween Chester  and  Flint — or  more  properly,  perhaps, 
upon  the  confines  of  Northop,  Flint,  and  Holywell— 
and  his  daughter,  Angharad,  married  Griffith  ap 
Cynan,  ttie  North  Waliaa  prince,  who  wo^  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Carno,  in  Montgomeryshire.  This 
prince  was  born  in  1047,  and  succeeded  to  the  crowyi 
of  North  Wales  in  1079 ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he 
married  Angharad  about  that  time.  It  is  known,  and 
admitted  by  all  our  critics,  that  he  w^  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  king  by  his  own  (x>unti7^ 
men,  and  that  he  was  confined  at  Chester  Castle  for 
the  long  period  of  twelve  years ;  but  I  have  failed  to 
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ascertain  with  any  certainty  when  that  happened,  and 
should  be  glad  if  some  of  your  readers  could  tell  me, 
and  also  give  me  the  authority  upon  which  they  rely^ 
as  to  the  year  in  which  the  Welsh  prince  was  carried 
into  captivity.  iThere  are  two  facts — or,  at  least,  state- 
ments — generally  accepted  by  our  writers,  that  may 
be  of  some  value  in  tracing  this  matter  to  a  reliable 
source.  First,  that  Owen  Gwynedd,  the  eldest  son  of 
Griffith  ap  Cynan  and  Angharad,  was  born  at  her 
father's  house  in  the  year  1080 ;  and  second,  that  im- 
mediately upon  Owen's  captivity  the  English  over- 
ran and  ravaged  the  whole  of  North  Wales.  But  in 
10d6,  we  are  told,  Angharad  met  her  husband  for,  the 
first  time  after  the  birth  of  their  son,  in  the  Island  of 
Anglesea,  which  was  the  only  remnant  of  his  dominioQs 
left  to  him ;  and  that  when  he  was  struggling  to  hold 
it  against  his  enemies,  his  own  father-in-law,  Owen 
ab  Edwyn,  and  other  North  Walian  chiefs,  joined  th|B 
£nglish  forces  under  the  Earls  of  Chester  and  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  so  compelled  him,  his  wife,  and  soq, 
to  fly  to  IreTand  for  refuge,  and  it  is  added,  "  they  r^ 
mained  there  for  the  space  of  two  years."  A  sort  pf 
peace  was  then  patched  up  between  the  contending 
parties,  but,  inasmuch  as  Griffith  is  ^nown  to  have 
pre-deceased  Henry  I.  by  a  year  or  two,  and  that  th^ 
English  sovereij[n  had  been  |^tr,QQgt|(ening  his  interest 
in  North  Wales  continuously  since  the  accession  of  the 
prince  to  the  sovereignty,  and  down  to  the  date  of  his 
own  death  in  1135,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  kingly 
power  Griffith  could  possibly  exercise  in  his  own 
country  under  such  circumstances,  notwithstanding 
the  "  peace  "  of  1098  ?  Owen  Gwynedd  certainly,  in 
his  own  reign,  avenged  the  wrongs  inflicted  upoa  his 
country  by  the  English,  and  I  can  very  well  under- 
stand, therefore,  how  studiously  the  old  Welsh  families 
of  note  endeavour  to  trace  back  their  lineage  to  so 
gallant  and  renowned  a  prince.  In  very  many  in- 
stances the  tables  of  descent  which  I  have  examined  do 
appear  to  be  fairly  well  authenticated,  and  to  display  a 
semblance  of  historic  truth ;  but,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, it  becomes  the  more  desirable  that  the  annals 
of  the  period  between  1080  and  1135  should  be  rigidly 
examined,  so  as  to  verify  the  correctness  of  the  genea- 
logical records  of  the  time,  and,  if  possible,  so 
clearly  to  explain  the  facts  to  the  general 
reader  that  *'all  who  run"  may  comprehend 
them,  and  rely  upon  them  as  faithful  records 
of  great  events  in  which  Cheshire  men  took  a 
part.  If  it  be  true  that  Hugh  Lupus  acquired  the 
Earldom  of  Chester  in  1070,  and  that  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Earl  Richard  and  Earls  Randal  the  First  and 
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Second,  held  sway  there  between  1070  and  1153,  it  is 
manifest  thatythey  and  their  followers  must  have  been 
actively  en^^aged  in  the  Welsh  aggressions  between 
1080  and  1135.  Cheshire  antiquarians  are  supposed 
to  have  studied  and  mastered  the  history  of  all  the 
military  affairs  in  wh.ch  these  great  earls  had  taken  a 
part,  and  the  learned  correspondents  ot  **  ffotoa  and 
Queries,"  therefore,  miy  be  able  without  much  diffi- 
culty to  make  that  plain  which  at  present  is  seme- 
what  dark  to  the  common  students  of  Cestrian  and 
North  Walian  history  during  the  period  I  have  alluded 
to.  I  may  also  state  that  there  hangs  upon  all  this  a 
chapter  in  English  history  relating  to  the  Mortimers 
and  their  title  to  the  British  Crown,  which  is  very  in- 
teresting to  genealogical  students;  for  Sir  Ralph 
Mortimer,  who  married  the  Princess  Gwladys  Dhu, 
was  father  to  Roger  Mortimer,  who  was  active  in  the 
English  interest  against  Prince  Llewelyn  ab  Griffith, 
his  maternal  uncle ;  and  that  his  son,  Edmund  Mor- 
timer, commanded  the  army  which  defeated  tbat 
brave  man  at  Irvon,  in  BrecknocKshire,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  King  Edward  I.,  and  so  led  to  the  final 
triumph  of  that  sovereign  in  Wales.  The  story  of 
English  aggression  in  Wales  is  full  ef  interest  to 
Gestrians,  and  this  is  my  apology  for  calling  attention 
to  this  subject.  Manfbkd. 


S5RBAU  Pftoii  '.1AB«.— It  is  well  known  to  tm-. 
botanists  that  many  plantH  beside  those  oominoiily 
u.iod  for  food,  contain  nutritive  elnmente.  Neari} 
all  plants  contain  siaroh.  The  barks  of  Heveral 
aspens  and  pine  trees  contain  ho  much  of  thi.s 
substance  that  it  can  be  extracted  from  them  as 
from  p  )tatoe8  by  trituration  with  water.  It  existp 
also  lu  the  roots  and  other  parts  of  perennial 
plants  tc'  such  an  extent  as  to  have  been  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  bread  in  fumilies.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  we  quote  the  following  directions, 
given  by  Professor  A utenrieth,  for  preparing  a  very 
palatable  and  nntritious  bread  from  the  beach  and 
other  woods  destitute  of  turpentine: — "Every- 
thing soluble  in  water  is  first  removed  by  fre- 
quent maceration  and  boiling ;  the  wood  is  then 
to  bo  reduced  to  a  minute  division,  not  merely  into 
fine  fibres,  but  actual  powder ;  and  af fer  being  re- 
peatedly subjected  to  heat  in  an  oven  is  ground  in 
the  usual  manner  of  com.  Wood  ti^us  prepared, 
according  to  the  author,  acquires  the  smell  and 
taste  of  com  flour.  It  is,  however,  quite  white.  It 
also  agrees  with  com  flour  in  not  fa-menting  with- 
out the  addition  of  leaven,  and  in  thi.H 
case  some  leaven  of  com  flour  is  found  fo 
answer  best.  With  this  it  makes  a  pereotly  uni- 
form and  spongy  bread,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly 
b'iked  and  haa  much  orust  it  has  a  much  better 
tante  of  bread  than  what  in  time  of  scarcity  is  pre- 
t^&Ksd-  tei&the  ..IffAn  and  husks  of  com.*' 


Satubdat,  AuansT  25th,  1883. 

IwAOcnnaciEs  of  Wblsh  Histobians. 

[1470.]  When  searching  for  information  upon  the 
aggressions  of  the  English  in  Wales,  I  fell  in  with  a 
very  interesting  account  of  Owen  Glendower,  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Thomas,  rector  of  Aberforth,  South 
Wales.  The  book  was  published  in  the  year  1822,  at 
Haverfordwest,  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  it  is,  I  am  told, 
accepted  as  a  good  authority  by  Welsh  scholars. 
In  page  172  of  the  volume  Mr  lliomas  says. — 
"  Glyndwr's  manor  of  Glyndwrdwy,  upon  his  attainder 
and  forfeiture  thereof,  was  sdld  by  Henry  IV.  to  a 
second  son  of  the  Salesburys  of  Bachymbyd,  a  younger 
branch  of  Lly  wenic."  Henry  the  Fourth  died  in  the 
year  1413,  and  the  very  first  Salesbury  who  settled  at 
Bachymbyd  did  so  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 
He  was  John,  third  son  of  old  Thomas  Salesbury,  of 
Llewenic  (ancestor  to  the  present  Lord  Bagot),  and 
he  acquired  the  property  by  marrying  the  heiress  of 
Robert  ap  Meredith,  ap  Tudor,  whose  family  had 
owned  the  property  for  seven  generations.  A  con- 
siderable estate  at  Glyndwrdwy  did  afterwards  come 
to  Piers  Salesbury,  son  of  the  above  named  John, 
through  his  marrying  with  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Jeaan  ap  Rees,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Welsh  chief, 
Owain  Brogyntyn;  but  that  was  during  the  Tudor 
dynasty,  so  that  Mr  Thomas  must  be  altogether 
wrong  in  his  facts  in  this  partiaular  instance.  That 
story,  however,  has  been  accepted  as  true  by  later 
writers,  nor  has  it — so  far  as  I  have  seen — ^been  cor- 
rected by  anyone.  For  a  time,  the  two  estates — 
Bachymbyd  and  Rtlg — continued  to  be  owned  by  one 
lord ;  it  was  so,  I  beb'eve,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the 
First,  but  they  afterwards  passed  into  different 
branches  of  the  same  family,  and  eventually,  either  by 
marriage  or  devise,  to  other  families.  Bachymbyd 
being  vested  in  the  Bagots  through  the  marriage  of 
Walter  Bagot  to  the  heiress  of  Charles  Salesbury,  and 
Rtff  by  devise  to  the  Vaughans  of  Nannan,  under  the 
will  of  the  last  Salesbury  who  dwelt  there.  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Mr  Thomas's  statement  was  not 
corrected  in  the  notes  to  Lewis  Dwnn's  **  Welsh  P0cU- 
grees,''  for  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  was  a  careful  antiqiiaiy, 
and  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  assisted  in  some 
parts  of  that  great  work  by  the  late  Mr  Wynne,  of 
Penarth,  who  undoubtedly  stood  very  high  in  public 
esteem,  both  as  a  herald  and  antiquary.  I  shall  be 
glad  if  any  competent  authority  can  show  that  I  have 
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been  misled  in  my  present   efforts   te  correct  the 
history  of  Owen  Olendower's  campaigns. 

Manfbed. 
Cormro  Fikqbb-nails. 
[1471.]  The  following  scrap  of  domestic  folk-lore, 
culled  from  an  old  periodical,  may  perhaps  be  deemed 
worthy  of  re-production  in  your  Notes  and  Queries: — 
Many  have  their  particular  days  for  cutting  their 
naib.  Of  the  numerous  rhymes  on  this  subject,  we 
may  quote  the  following  as  a  specimen,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  every  day  has  its  peculiar  virtue : 

Cat  them  cd  Mrnday,  joa  eafc  them  for  health ; 

Out  I  horn  on  Tnosdaj,  joa  eat  <hem  lo*-  wealth ; 

Out  ihi-m  en  WednesAaj,  yoa  cat  tham  for  oaws ; 

Oat  them  on  Thaieday,  a  new  i  air  o(  sbuee ; 

Cot  them  on  Fridi^.  j-'U  eat  them  for  forrow ; 

Oot  •  hem  on  Batnrda. , »  e  3001  tra^  lo>e  to-morrow  ; 

Oat  Ihcm  on  Bnndaj,  the  duvil  will  ke  wi^h  70a  all  the  woek . 

J  J).,  Stockport. 
QUESS  Taxss. 

[1472.]    Just  about  a  century  ago  there  was  a  pro- 
posal to  tax  funerals,  and  it  gave  rise  to  the  following 
epigram, addressed  to  George  111.: — 

Xizcd  to  thu  b<  DA,  thy  loTiHg  sobjeoUi  aee  I 
BaL  still  BuuiHietd   »hen  dMd,  lium  tMu.%  free ; 
Mow  to  Oiiroplete,  Qriat  Oeorge  thy  glorioaa  rdgn, 
KzieM  to  death,  ae're  then  exie'd  ag  ^in. 

With  the  proposed  tax  on  death  may  be  coupled  the 
tax  which  was  once  actually  levied  on  births.  It 
lasted  thirteen  years,  dating  from  1695.  Every  per- 
son not  in  receipt  of  alms  was  required  to  pay  two 
shillings  for  every  *Mittle  stranger"  that  came  into 
existence ;  but  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  subjected 
to  heavier  payments  in  addition,  ranging  from  £30 
for  the  eldest  son  of  a  duke  down  to  ten  shillings  for 
persons  having  a  real  eistate  of  £30  per  annum,  or 
personal  estate  of  £600  or  upwards.  An  old  tax  on 
bachelors,  which  existed  contemporaneously  with  the 
last-named,  was  not  heavy,  and  wiis  possibly  intended 
not  so  much  ia  a  reminder  of  their  duty,  as  a  means 
of  *'  raising  the  wind,"  which  William  III.  so  often 
stood  in  need  of.  As  soon  as  a  man  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  was  liable  to  the  tax,  which  was  one 
shilling  yearly  until  he  took  to  himself  a  spouse* 
Widowers  without  children  were  also  liable,  and,  be- 
mdes  the  shilling,  every  person  had  to  pay  an  amount 
according  to  his  rank  for  the  luxury  (or  otherwise)  of 
single-blessedness;  thus  a  duke  or  an  archbishop  was 
amerced  in  the  yearly  sum  of  £12  10s ;  a  marquis 
£10;  an  esquire  £2  53  ;  a  gentleman  five  shillings. 
Social  distinctions  were  nicely  drawn  then.  Now-a- 
days,  probably  there  are  not  a  few  who  would  not 
mind  being  assessed  at  five  shillings,  or  even  a  much 
larger  sum,  if  it  would  give  them  the  enviable  dis- 
tinction of  a  **  gentleman."  Q.C. 


Antiqub  IIarkkt  Laws. 

[1473.]  Recently,  at  Broughton-in-Fumess,  In 
conjunction  with  the  annual  cattle  fair  there,  was 
read  the  following  customary  declaration : — "  O  yes ! 

0  yes !  O  yes !  The  Lord  of  the  Blanor  of  Broui^hton, 
and  of  his  fair  and  ooarket,  strictly  chargeth  and  com- 
mandeth,  on  her  Blajesty^s  behalf,  that  all  manner  of 
persons  repairing  to  this  fair  and  market  do  keep  her 
Majesty's  peace  upon  pain  of  £5  to  be  forfeited  to  her 
Majesty,  and  their  bodies  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
lord's  pleasure.  Also,  that  no  manner  of  persons 
within  this  fair  and  nuirket  do  bear  any  biH,  battle- 
axe,  or  any  such  prohibited  weapons,  but  such  as  be 
appointed  by  the  lord's  officers  to  keep  this  f%ir  or 
market,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  such  weapons, 
and  further  imprisonment  of  their  bodies.  Also  that 
no  manner  of  persons  do  pick  any  quarrel,  matter,  or 
i^ause  for  any  old  grudge  or  malice,  to  make  any  pur- 
turbation  or  trouble  within  this  present  fair  or  mar- 
ket, upon  pain  of  £5  to  be  forfeited  to  the  lord,  and 
their  bodies  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  lord's  plea- 
sure. Also  that  none  buy  or  sell  in  comers,  back 
sides,  or  hidden  places,  but  in  open  fair  or  market, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  such  goods  and  mer- 
chandise so  bought  and  sold,  and  their  bodies  to  be 
imprisoned  during  the  lord's  pleasure.  Also  that  no 
manner  of  persons  shall  sell  any  goods  with  unlawful 
mete  or  measure,  yards  or  weights;  but  such  as  be 
lawful,  and  keep  the  true  assize  upon  pain  of  for- 
f eitui  e  of  all  such  goods,  an  d  further  imprisonment  of 
their  bodies.  Lastly,  if  any  manner  of  persons 
within  this  fair  or  market  do  find  themselves  grieved, 
or  have  any  injuries  or  wrong  committed  or  done 
against  them,  let  them  repair  to  the  lord  or  his 
officers,  and  there  they  shall  be  heard  according  to 
right,  equity,  and  justice.  God  save  the  Queen !  and 
the  lord  of  this  manor. "  As  may  be  expected,  the 
proclamation  is  usually  heard  by  a  numerous  com- 
pany— more  out  of  curiosity,  perhaps,  than  reverence. 

Cbstrian. 

A  Woman  Bmufr  at  thb  Staxb  fob  Mubdkb. 
[1474.]  Mr  Thos.  Hughes  contributes  the  following 
interesting  article  to  the  Cheshire  Sheaf  on  the  above 
subject : — At  what  particular  date  the  punishment  of 
**  Burning  at  the  Stake  "  for  murder  was  abolished  by 
statute  1  am  unable  to  state  with  any  certainty.    But 

1  have  it  upon  record  that  the  last  instance  within 
our  own  county  of  Chester  occurred  about  120  years 
ago,  at  Gallows  Hill,  Boughton,  in  this  city,  when 
Mary  Heald,  a  Quakeress,  suffered  that  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  for  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
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The   first  official  information  I  find,  of  it  is  in  the 
ChetterCourani  for  October,  1762,  where  it  is  recorded 
that   *<  Mary  Heald,  of   Mere,  charged  upon  oath   of 
having  poisoned    Samuel  Heald,  her  husband,  was 
committed  to  Chester  Castle,  by  George  Heron,  Esq., 
on  the  23rd  of  October,  1763."     The  affair  created 
intense   interest   and  excitement   at   Chester;   and 
hundreds  of  persons,  through  the  winter  of   1762, 
•ought  and  obtained  permission  to  visit  the  dungeon 
in  our  old  Castle  in  which  the  unhappy  woman  was 
confined — the  gaolei-s,  &c.,  taking  large  amounts  as 
largesse  for  permitting  the  wretched  exhibition,   knd 
this  sort  of  thing  (and  worse  still  I  fear)  went  on  and 
was  winked  at  by  the  authorities,  until  the  Easter  of 
1763,  when  the  County  Assizes  came  on  at  Chester 
Oastle.    I  again  take  up  m>  parable  from  the  Chester 
Courant,  where  I  read  as  follows  under  date  Chester, 
April  19, 1763 :— **  Last  week  ended  the  assize  here,  < 
when    Mary  Heald,  widow  of  Samuel    Heald,  late  of 
Mere,  near  Knutsford,  in  this  county,  yeoman  (both 
of  the  people  called  Quakers),  was  convicted  of  Petit 
Treason,  in  killing  her  said  husband,  after  twenty 
fears'  cohabitation ;  by  giving  him  a  certain  quantity 
of  arsenick,  in  a  mess  of  fleetings,  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  October  last :  of  which  poison  he  died,  in  about 
four  days  after  taking  the  same.    For  which  crime 
she  was  condemned  to  be  burned,  on  the  day  after 
sentence ;  but  upon  application  to  the  judges,  they 
were  pleased  to  respite  her  execution  until  Saturday, 
the  23'd  of  this  instant."    I  suppose  in  this  interval 
of  only  four   days  certain  benevolent   efforts   were 
put  forth  to  try  and  save  the  life  of  the  convict ;  but 
if  so,  and  whatever  they  were,  they  failed :  for  on  the 
Market  Day  following  the  two  Sheriffs  of  Chester 
City     had     most    uncongenial    work    upon    their 
hands,    as     the    following     paragraph     from    the 
Caurant     of     April     26,     gravely     assures     us: — 
*  In  our  last  Courant  were  mentioned  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Mary  Heald ;  as  also,  that  the  Judges 
had  been  pleased  to  respite  her  execution  until  Satur- 
day the  23rd  inst.    Accordingly,  soon  after  ten  of  the 
dock  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,   the  sheriffs  of 
Chiaster,  with  their  attendants,  came  to  Oloverstone, 
where  the  gaoler  of  the  Castle  delivered  to  them  the 
said  Mary  Heald;  who,   pursuant  to  sentence,  was 
drawn  from  thence  in  a  sledge,  through  the  city  to 
Spital  Boughton ;  where,  after  due  time  having  been 
allowed  for  her  private  devotion,  she  was  affixed  to  a 
stake,  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  road,  almost 
opposite   to  the   gallows :   and   having    been   first 
Strangled,  faggots,  pitch  barrels,  and  other  combus- 


tibles, were  properly  placed  all  around  her,  and  the 
fire  being  lighted  up  her  body  was  consumed  to  ashes. 
This  unhappy  woman  behaved  with  much  deceocy 
and  left  an  authentick  written  declaration,  confessing 
her  crime,  and  expressing  much  penitence  and  ooatri- 
tion."    The  GenUeman's  Magazine  for  Apriil  1763,  has 
a  paragraph  to  the  same  effect,  but  much  less  f uU 
than  the  local  report  given  above.     The  same  paper 
contains  a   letter  from  a  respectable  tradesman  of 
Chester,  who  I  doubt  not  was  an  eye-witness  to  the 
whole  affair,  and  whose  testimony  to  the  humanity  of 
the  Sheriffs  in  the  performance  of  their  distressin|r 
duty  is  worth  reproducing  here :— •*  To  the    Mayor, 
Recorder,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  SherifCs  of  the. 
City  of  Chesier. — Your  tender  regard  relating  to  the  , 
execution  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Heald  on  the  23rd 
instant,  justly  merits  an  acknowledgment  in  a  public 
manner.    Be  pleased  to  accept  it  in  such.     The  con- 
cern of  many  of  you  at  the  poor  criminal's  unhappy 
fate,  and  the  care  you  took  in  preserving  the  peace,  is 
highly  commendable  in  the  eye  of  every  impartial 
si>ectator.    The  stillness  and  decency  wherewith  the 
execution  was  conducted  by  the  Sheriffs,  will  continue 
on  many  minds,  an  instance  of  their  candour  and 
great  humanity.     I  am,  on  this  particular  occasion, 
with  great  regard  and  esteem,  your  much  obliged 
friend,  Pbtbb   Lb^dbbttbb. — April,  26,    1763."      BCr 
Leadbetter  was  in  error  in  addressing  this  laudatory 
letter  to  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Justices ;  for  they 
had  no  authority  whatever  in  the  matter.    It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Sheriffs  alone  to  see  execution  done ;  and 
they  would  have  resented  any  interference  with  their 
prerogative,  by  either  Mayor  or  Justices.     Even  XbB 
executioner,  the  guard  accompanying  the  convict,  and 
keeping  the  peace  round  the  gallows,  were  all  the 
Sheriffs'  officers  for  the  time  being,  and  were  paid  by 
them.        This      questionable      privilege      of      our 
Shrieval    forefathers    has    now     ceased     and     the 
High  Sheriff  of  the  County  is  solely  responsible  for 
vindicating,  in  that  sense,  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
I  close  this  lamentable  narrative  With  the  reprint  of 
a  hand- bill  of  the  period,  and  now  in  my  collection,  in 
which   the  ** authentick  written"  confession  of  the 
poor  woman,  shortly  prior  to  her  execution,  is  given 
at  length : — The   confession  of  Mary   Heald,  late  of 
Mere  Town,  in  Cheshire,  who  was  burned  at  Chester, 
the  23rd   day  of  April,  1763,  for  poisoning  her  hus- 
band.— **  I   was  bom  in   the  parish  of   Alderley,  in 
Cheshire.     My  parents  at  the  time  of  my  birth  (and 
for   some  years  afterwards)   were  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.      In  my  childhood  my  parents 
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went  amongst  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  educated 
me  and  their  other  children  in  that  way.  Amongst 
th9  people  I  was  married  to  my  late  husband,  Samuel 
Heald ;  but,  unhappily,  in  a  short  time  after  our  mar- 
riage, uneasiness  grew  between  us,  and,  for  want  of 
watchfulness,  it  increased  to  a  very  great  degree. 
Several  of  the  Society  from  time  to  time  visited,  and 
advised  us  to  a  better  conduct.  I  am  now  very  sen- 
sible of  their  care  and  kindness  therein,  and  happy  it 
had  been  for  me  if  I  had  duly  regarded  their  good 
a4vice  and  council,  and  the  convictions  of  divine 
gnce  in  my  own  heart.  But  alas !  I  disregarded 
tbem,  and  having  given  myself  up  to  rage  and  passion 
against  my  husband,  was  tempted  to  take  away  his 
lite;  into  which  dreadful  temptation  I  was  suffered 
to  fall,  after  this  manner.  One  day,  geing  into  his 
desk  to  take  a  little  sugar,  I  found  some  poison  in  a 
little  paper,  which  I  took,  and  intended  to  burn  it,  but 
did  not,  but  kept  it  in  my  custody  some  weeks ;  when 
one  day,  having  a  strong  temptation  to  give  it  my 
husband,  I  put  it  into  a  mess  of  fleeting^,  which,  he 
eating  of,  caused  his  death,  for  which  horrible  cruelty 
and  wickedness  I  am  now  justly  to  suffer  death,  I 
am  now  deeply  sensible  of  the  heinousness  of  the 
crime  I  have  been  guilty  of,  which  no  one  was  con- 
cerned [in],  or  knew  of,  but  myself ;  and  I  desire  no 
reflections  may  be  cast  on  any  persons  >ifter  i  am 
dead,  as  it  was  my  own  act !  I  have  grievously  sinned 
against  God  and  man :  may  my  dreadful  examole 
be  a  caution  and  warning  to  all  (especially  married 
people),  that  they  guard  against  the  first  entrance  of 
anger  and  passion  into  their  minds  one  against  another ! 
Ohy  may  the  GKxi  of  Mercy,  who  regarded  the  Thief 
on  the  Gross,  grant  unto  me  the  grace  of  sincere 
repentance,  thro' the  mediation  and  intercession  of  His 
beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  for  this  heinous  sin,  and  aU 
my  other  trespasses  and  sins  that  I  have  committed 
agftinst  Him,  that  when  my  sentence  is  executed,  my 
Bottl  may  be  reoeivedintoresti— The*M'  mark  of  Macy 
Heald."  Ed. 


[1476.]  Mind  Toitb  T.*b  and  Q.'s.^Here  Is  one 
of  those  curious  sayings  that  is  puzading  to  most 
people,  including  myself,  as  to  its  origination.  Perhaps 
someone  better  Teraed  fai  folk-lore  oould  supply  us 
with  its  origin?  Its  meanmg  and  application  is 
much  the  same  wherever  it  is  used,  namely,  as  a  cau- 
tion to  anyone  who  has  evoked  displeasure^  or  who 


have  followed  their  own  inclination  without  regard 
to  the  recognised  rule  or  duty  in  such  case.  X. 

[1476.]  Thb  Namb  ••  Clboo."  —  The  Rev.  John 
Davies,  in  his  "Races  of  Lancashire,"  supposes  this 
word  to  be  derived  from  the  Welsh  deggi,  a  rock  or 
cliff.  He  adds,  '*  This  word,  as  a  personal  name,  was 
as  common  in  very  ancient  times  as  it  is  in  Lanca- 
shire at  the  present  day.  Syr  Glegius  was  a  famous 
knight,  according  to  old  legends,  at  King  Arthur's 
Court,  and  as  such  he  figures  in  the  Morte  de  Arthur, 
and  in  the  three  metrical  romances,  published  by  the 
Camden  Society."  This  is  an  interesting  subject. 
There  are  various  Arthurian  legends  connected  with 
this  locality.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  give  a  refer- 
ence to  any  work  in  which  they  have  been  collected 
or  critically  treated,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed 
about  the  matter.  R.i.G. 

[1477.]  AuTHOBSHip  OF  LiNBS. — Can  any  corres- 
pondent give  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  son^  con- 
taining the  following  verse : — 

GoM  vinter  is  oooae  wlUi  hia  ctAi  ehUiy  breatk, 
Aud  ihu  le«T«8  are  all  iaU«u  from  ihd  ireei. 

All  iiAiuru  deems  t  loohe  t  by  ihe  fiug.r  of  dea.h, 
Aii«l  Uie  ■ixeMiBd  arv  bd^uinff  o  froez  «. 

And  if  they  can,  will  they  kindly  give  the  song  com- 
plete? TJ. 


l-RB   1S\T0XBT  IN   LUE  JSBITISB  ABUY. — ine  Oit>- 

onet,  invented  first  at  Bayonne  in  1670,  was  used 
with  the  firelook.  but  in  the  form  of  a  long  dagger, 
the  handle  of  which  was  fixed  as  a  plug  into  thu 
muzzle.  The  history  of  the  bayonet  as  a  weapon 
o(  war  would  almost  employ  a  treatise  of  its  own, 
and  its  impor  anc«  may  be  allowed  and  estimated 
when  we  remember  that  no  troope  in  the  world  have 
ever  made  of  it  more  terrible  use  than  onr  own. 
The  weapon  is  first  mentioned  in  England  in  u 
Royal  war.  ant  of  Charles  II.,  dated  April  2,  1672. 
It  is  called  a  bayonet  or  *'  great  knife, ''^  but  is  only 
ordered  to  be  supplied  to  a  certain  number  ot  menper 
troop  of  a  newly-raised  regiment  of  horse.  At 
KilHeoraukie,  lought  in  1689,  the  Engliidi  soldiers 
had  the  old-fashioned  plug  bayoueta»  and  it  was 
thouffht  that  the  battle  was  lost  in  consequence  of 
the  slowness  of  the  men  in  fixing  these  weapons  in 
the  muzsles  of  their  ftreiookn,  the  Highlanderii  thus 
being  enabled  to  close  with  and  kill  or  disable  thAm 
wilh  the-  claymore.  The  best  authorities  assign 
the  year  1793  as  the  date  when  the  present  ring 
bayonet  was  universally  used  in  our  army.  With 
the  introduction  of  the  bayonet,  the  proportion  of 
pikes  in  a  regiment  gradaaliv  decreased,  nntil, 
ill  the  time  of  Matiborottgh,  th«7  were  finally  dis- 
carded, although  the  seiigeaats  retained  the  hal- 
berd, and  the  oiBoers  carried,  as  well  as  tlu*ir 
swords,  a  new  half -pike  or  spontoon,  neven  feet 
louir>    7he  formation  w«0  in  nuiks  three  dAAo. 
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Satxtbdat,  Seftehbeb  IsT,  1888. 

Hbaton  Chapsl. 

[1478.]  Poralongperiodof  Ume  theParish  of  Stockport 
was  the  nearest  place  of  worship  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Heaton  Norrls.  The  Old  Parish  Church  of  Man- 
chester had  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  Didsbury 
and  Gorton  churches  were  the  two  nearest.  At  the 
time  the  idea  of  erecting  a  chapel-of-ease  was  first 
mooted,  the  surrounding  country  presented  a  very 
different  aspect  than  at  present.  There  was  a  wide 
expanse  of  moorland,  and  the  dwellings  of  the 
farmers  and  inhabitants  far  apart.  In  fact,  the  bulk 
of  the  village  was  near  Stockport.  In  1429  a  mes- 
suage of  11^  perches  of  land  in  Heaton  Norris  lying 
between  lands  in  the  tenure  of  William  Hanson  de 
Heaton  on  the  west  and  east,  and  the  public  road 
there  on  the  north,  was  conveyed  to  the  wardens  and 
fellows  of  Manchester.  It  is  supposed  *a  small  chapel 
or  chantry  stood  here;  others  say  it  was  a  tythe 
barn  which  occupied  the  site.  When  Heaton  Chapel 
was  erected  the  then  wardens  and  fellows  of  the  Col- 
legiate Church  of  Manchester  set  about  the  matter  in 
good  earnest,  and  they  were  liberally  assisted  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  desired  to  have  a  place  of  worship. 
The  site  was  a  close  or  field,  called  the  Yam  Croft, 
containing  altogether  1712  square  yards,  which  was 
given  by  Thomas  Collier,  of  Heaton  Norris,  yeoman„ 
October  8th,  1758.  It  was  a  plain  brick  building, 
very  unpretending  in  its  appearance,  with  three 
rounded  windows  on  the  north-easterly  side  of  the 
building,  and  a  smaU  projecting  chancel,  which  served 
as  a  place  for  the  communion  table,  which  was  lighted 
by  means  of  a  long  round-headed  window,  with  two 
long  square  windows  on  each  side.  At  the  northerly 
end  there  was  a  small  belfry  of  wood,  from  which  the 
little  bell  sounded  its  spf tening  summons  to  the  house 
of  prayer.  The  gallery  at  the  north  end  of  the  build- 
ing was  approached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  outside, 
lighted  by  two  large  square  windows  resembling  those 
of  a  cottage  of  the  period.  The  windows  throughout 
the  church  were  all  plain  glass  and  diamond  shapei. 
There  was  a  door  at  the  north-westerly  end  of  the 
church,  giving  access  to  the  north-west  aisle,  the  aisle 
on  the  easterly  side  of  the  church  being  approached  at 
the  north-easterly  side  of  the  building.  The  chancel 
end  sands  south  by  east.  The  mterior  of  the  build- 
ing was  veiy  plain,  the  roof  being  flat  and  plastered. 
At  the  northerly  end  was  the  gallery,  with  its  old- 


fashioned  high-backed  pews  at  the  bottom  of  the 
north  aisle,  against  the  southerly- west  end  was  placed 
a  large  clumsy-looking  iron  stove,  which  warmed  the 
building  in  winter.  The  reading-desk,  clerk's  desk, 
and  pulpit  were  in  three  tiers,  one  above  another,  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  sounding  board,  and  they  were 
placed  at  the  south-easterly  end  of  the  church  at  the 
bottom  of  the  aisle.  The  vestry  was  a  small  box  of 
wood  placed  near  the  pulpit.  In  the  communion  re- 
cess were  two  very  good  large  oil  paintings  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  habited  in  their  ecclesiastical  garments.  A 
little  aisle  across  the  south  end  connected  the  two 
aislert  together.  Such  is  a  description  of  the  litUe 
village  church  where  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  vil- 
lage assembled  to  worship  when  George  the  Third 
was  king.  The  village  choir  occupied  two  or  three 
of  the  pews  in  front  of  the  old  gallery.  The  musical 
instruments  being  a  bass  and  treble  violin,  a  bassoon, 
fife,  and  flute,  and  other  instruments,  and  several  men 
and  women  singers.  On  the  petition  of  John  Side- 
botham,  of  Levenshulme,  yeoman,  and  the  principle 
inhabitants  and  landowners  in  Heaton  Norris,  con- 
sisting of  24  persons,  it  was  licensed  for  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service.  It  was  originally  17  yards 
long  and  13  in  width  outside  the  walls.  It  was  con- 
secrated on  Monday,  July  29th,  1765,  by  the  name  of 
St.  Thomas's,  Heaton  Norris,  the  patronage  being 
vested  in  the  wardens  and  fellows  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Manchester,  and  half  of  all  the  dues  went 
there  until  it  became  a  rectory.  To  the  ecclesiastical 
district  was  assigned  the  whole  of  the  townships  of 
Heaton  Norris,  Levenshulme,  and  Reddish,  which  con- 
tinued un  til  the  erection  of  other  churclies,  for  which 
from  this  area,  other  ecclesiastical  districts  have  beeu 
carved  out.  On  several  pews  in  the  dmrch  were 
brass  plates  with  inscriptions.  These  re- 
mained until  the  last  alteration  was  made  in  the 
church,  when  all  the  old  pews  were  swept  away.  The 
churcliyard  was  then  much  less  than  it  is  now,  and 
was  enclosed  by  means  of  a  brick  wall  with  stone 
copings,  against  which  at  the  front  a  number  of  trees 
grew  very  luruxiantly.  It  is  painful  to  record  that  the 
churchyard  was  frequently  desecrated  by  what  were 
called  at  that  time  resurrection  men,  the  followers  of 
the  infamous  Burk  and  his  associates.  A  letter  was 
published  in  the  year  1828  iu  the  Morning  Hertdd,' 
entitled  *'A  walk  to  London,  September  11th,"  in 
which  he  mentions  the  chapel  and  the  chapel  house. 
He  was  recommended  to  the  Bull's  Head,  but  an  ex- 
hibition there  made  it  very  disagreeable,  and  he  re- 
tired to  the  George  and  Dragon,  but  sorrow  was  in 
this  house  also.      The  landlord  had  only  buried  his 
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wife  the  week  previously,  aad  his  feelings  had  been 
outraged  by  an  attempt  of  some  resurrectionists  to 
disinter  her.  They  were  frustrated  in  consequence  of 
a  heavy  stone  belonging  to  an  adjoining  grave  falling 
upon  them.  The  following  morning  a  shocking 
spectacle  presented  itsdf .  The  body  was  discovered 
partly  disinterred.  E.  H. 

AymcoNT. 
[1479.]  A  monk  named  Basil  Valentin,  who 
dabbled  in  chemistry,  with  a  hope,  perhaps,  of  dis- 
covering the  Elixir  of  Life,  tried  the  effect  on  pigs  of 
a  peculiar  preparation  which  he  had  composed.  The 
result  was  most  encouravini;^.  After  a  preliminary 
cleansing  out  of  their  system,  the  grunters  attaned 
brilliant  health  and  respectable  corpulence.  Valentin 
then  administered  the  drug  to  every  one  of  the  monks 
in  his  convent,  as  a  remedy  for  the  sick,  and  a 
prophylactic  for  the  healthy.  But  all  his  patients 
proved  that  they  were  not  pigs,  by  falling  desparately 
ill  when  they  did  not  die.  Antimony  turned  out  to 
be  a  real  monks-bane — a  powerful  anti-moine,  or  anti- 
monk.  Such  is  the  origin  assigned  to  the  word,  which 
need  not  be  accepted  without  reservation.  X. 

£10,000  FOB  Funeral  Expenses. 
[1480.]  In  Moscow,  as  in  other  parts  of  Russia, 
dissent«rs  are  met  with,  and  amongst  them  we  have 
the  "  Old  Believers,"  who  conduct  their  worship  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  ancient  Greek  Church,  not 
admitting  the  various  changes  adopted  by  Nicon  and 
others,  aad  now  carried  out  in  the  Russian  Greek 
Church.  These  dissenters  go  to  great  expense  when- 
ever death  enter  their  dwellings ;  and  just  recently — 
March,  1883— there  has  been  in  Moscow  a  very  im- 
portant example  of  this  fact.  In  a  Russian  merchant's 
fiunily  in  that  city,  consisting  of  father,  mother,  two 
marriageable  daughters,  and  one  son,  the  eldest 
daughter,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  has  just  died  ; 
and  an  outline  of  the  proceedings  consequent  thereon 
will  be  interesting.  Certainly  the  social  position  of 
the  family  was  of  the  middle  class— wealthy ;  and 
their  living  was  of  fair  style  for  such  folks.  On  the 
day  of  the  daughter's  death,  immediate  preoarations 
were  made  for  the  burial,  which  in  Russia  must  be  at 
once,  dead  bodies  not  being  allowed  to  remain 
amongst  the  living  for  more  than  twenty-four  houn. 
Hie  cof&n  was  made  of  thin  boards,  but  covered  with 
■Ok  velvet,  having  Hall-marked  silver  handles,  and 
*  coflin  "  furniture,"  ooeting  over  a  thousand  roubles 
(a hundred  pounds);  and  in  the  bands  of  the  oorpae 
was  placed  a  small  painting  ef  the  Virgin,  having  a 
rilver  frame  and  coveriag,  ooeting  another   hundred 


pounds,  and  which  became  the  property  of  the  church 
where  the  funeral  prayers  were  recited  at  burial. 
The  body  was  dressed  as  a  bride — she  had  become  the 
bride  of  heaven ;  and  these  robes  and  the  dressing  in- 
volved, the  first,  two  hundred  pounds ;  and  the  latter 
one  hundred  pounds.  First,  she  was  dressed  in  a  fine 
linen  chemise,  trimmed  with  eostly  lace ;  over  this,  a 
chemisette ;  and  then  a  short  tunic  in  white  satin, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  thread,  called  a 
"  sarafan."  Then  the  head-dress  was  the  usual  Rus- 
sian hat  with  pearls.  But  the  greatest  expenses  were 
incurred  in  prayers  and  masses.  In  forty  churches  of 
the  city  of  Moscow,  prayers  were  ordered  to  be  said 
for  her,  morning  and  evening,  for  forty  days,  for 
which  sixteen  thousand  roubles  were  charged,  or  at 
the  rate  of  ten  shillings  per  service — ^sixteen  hundred 
pounds  being  paid  for  three  thoursand  two  hundred 
services ;  and  at  each  service  some  one  attended  and 
distributed  bread  and  alms  to  the  poor — the  bread 
being  to  each  person  a  **  calatch,"  something  more 
than  a  penny  loaf.  Such  loaves  were  also  sent  for 
forty  days  to  all  prisoners  m  Moscow.  For  several 
days  in  the  "  bazaars  "  the  bakers  were  authorised  to 
distribute  bread  to  all  poor  people  applying  who 
asked  for  it  in  the  name  of  the  dead  girl  and  engaged 
to  pray  for  her.  But  even  this  did  not  suffice.  To 
other  cities  of  Russia,  and  also  to  such  cities  as  Vienna, 
Festh,  Athens,  where  churches  of  the  sect  exist,  money 
was  sent,  and  prayers  ordered  to  be  said  for  forty 
days.  The  funeral  took  place  in  the  church  of  the 
well-known  Holy  Cemetery  of  Ragoshka,  where  only 
Old  Believers  are  buried,  and  where  a  wooden  build- 
ing was  put  up  capable  of  dining  a  hundred  and  fifty 
guestd — the  leading  members  of  the  sect  around 
Moscow.  The  dinner  was  served  from  the  leading 
hotel  in  Moscow,  at  a  cost  of  about  sixteen  shillings 
per  person,  to  which  the  expense  of  the  fruit  and  the 
wine  had  to  be  added,  the  fruit  in  Russia  in  early 
spring  costing  fabulous  prices.  It  is  calculated  by 
some  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  family  known 
to  the  writer,  that  a  sum  of  not  less  than  ten  Uiousand 
pounds  were  spent  over  the  ceremony,  and  aone  of 
the  co-religionists  look  upon  this  as  at  all  extrava- 
gant. FJ. 

Go  TO  Jbbicro. 

[1481.]  Essex  is  full  of  historic  houses.  In  that 
slandered  and  misunderstood  county  almost  every 
farm  has  a  history  and  every  acre  a  romance.  Several 
of  these  interesting  places  are  just  now^August^ 
188&— to  let.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  Black- 
more  Priory,  wtikik  was  founded  about  the  end  of 
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twelfth  century  for  Au^^tinian  canons.  The  Priory 
was  dissolved  in  1527,  and  its  revanues  granted  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  After  the  Cardinal's  fall  Henry 
VIII.  resumed  possession,  and  became  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  mansion  of  Jencho  House,  which  ad- 
joined the  Priory,  and  was  the  manorial  house  of  the 
manor  of  Blackmore.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  phrase,  **  Oo  to  Jericho,"  had  its  origin  in 
Henry's  visits  to  this  Essex  bower,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  "  oldest  inhabitants  "  still  call  the  river  Cam, 
which  flows  through  the  village,  the  Jordan.  In  this 
house  dwelt  Lady  Tailbois,  one  of  the  King's 
mistresses,  and  beneath  its  roof  was  bom  one  of  his 
natural  sons,  whom  he  created  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Somerset.  The  house  is  still  standing,  but  has 
been  much  altered  and  modernised.  Blackmore 
Priory  is  now  the  picturesque  homestead  of  a  farm  for 
which  a  tenant  is  being  sought.  Tks  Wizasd. 

**  Mind  Youb  P's  and  Q's." 
(No.  1475.) 
[1482.]  Several  explanations  have  been  suggested 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  well-known  phrase,  **  Mind  your 
P's  and  Q*s."  The  following  seems  the  most  likely : — 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  wigs  of  unusual 
size  were  worn,  and  bows  were  made  with  very  great 
formality,  two  things  were  especially  required — a 
"  step  "  with  the  feet  and  a  low  bend  of  the  body.  In 
the  latter  the  wig  would  be  very  apt  to  get  deranged, 
and  even  to  fall  off.  The  constant  caution,  therefore, 
of  the  French  schoolmaster  to  his  pupils  was  "  Mind 
your  P's  (i.e.  pieds,  feet)  and  Q's  (i.«.  queues,  wigs.") 
Another  solution  is : — Children  are  very  apt  to  con- 
found the  P  and  Q ;  this  was  especially  the  case  when 
they  were  taught  from  a  horn-book,  dad  the  old  dame 
had  to  warn  her  child-scholar  many  and  many  a  time 
to  **  mind  his  P's  and  Q*s."  Another  suggestion  is : — 
When  scores  were  kept  in  public-houses  with  a 
tally,  P  was  set  down  for**  pints  "  and  Q  for  "quarts." 
Mine  host  would  then  say  to  the  person  sent  out  to 
make  the  score,  **  Mind  your  P's  and  Q's,"  and  not 
unfrequently  would  the  customer  also  give  the  same 
caution,  that  he  might  not  be  diarged  for  quarts  in-  . 
Btead  of  pints.  Gbbtsudb  A.  Fbtxb. 


[1483.]  TfaeorigiB  oltfais  pfanwe  is  not  genevally 
knowa.  In  all  houses  whera  chalk  scores  wero 
formerly  marked  upon  the.  wall  or 'behind  the  door  of 
the  t»p-room»  it  wiia<  customary  to  put  these  initial 


letters  at  the  head  of  every  man's  account,  to  show 
the  number  of  pints  and  quarts  for  which  he  was  in 
arrears ;  and  one  may  presume  many  a  friendly  rustic 
to  have  tapped  his  neighbour  on  the  shoulder  when 
he  was  indulginif  too  freely  in  his  potations,  and  to 
pointed  to  the  score  and  exclaimed,  "Giles,  Giles,  mind 
your  P's  and  Q's."  This  is  the  explanation  generally 
accepted  by  antiquarians.  Q.G. 


@ueru0. 

[1484.]  Fox-OLOVB.  —  Can  any  reader  give  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  this  flower?  Its  Latin  name  is 
diffitalis,  signifying  something  connected  with  the 
hand  ;  but  whence  cumes  the  first  half  of  the  name  ? 

A  YouNO  Botanist, 

[1485]  " I'LL  Cook  Youb  Goose  fob  You."— 
This  is  a  common  expression,  to  be  heard  almost 
every  day,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  would 
be  internsting  to  know  how  it  originated,  or  what 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  its  birth,  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  .supply  it.  D.  Bbswick. 

[I486.]  Flbbtinos. — In  an  article  in  last  week's 
"Notes  and  Queries,"  giving  particulars  of  a  woman 
being  burned  at  the  stake,  I  find  this  sentence :— 
"  Mtiry  Heald,  widow  of  Samuel  Heald  .  .  .  was  con- 
victed of  petit  treason,  in  killing  her  said  husband, 
after  twenty  years'  cohabitation,  by  giving  him  a 
certain  quantity  of  arsenick,  in  a  mess  of  fleetings." 
Can  any  reader  inform  me  what  these  consisted  of? 

QUBRIST. 


kMr 


Too  FAXiLiAB.>-Sydney  Smith  was  oomplaittiilf 
to  hie  friends  one  day  of  a  young  gentlem«ii,  w^ 
although  many  years  his  junior,  was  in  the  haiM 
of  addressing  him  by  his  Christian  name,  a  piivi- 
lege  which,  as  Sydney  Smith  remarked,  he  oidy 
allowed  his  most  intimate  friends.  Shortly  afta^ 
the  young  gentleman  in  question  ent0zi»d  the  zoobL 
«nd  familiarly  addreesin^  Smith  aa  ** Bvdnex" 
iquired  how  h»  thou^t  of  passing  tbe  dMu 
"For  my  park,"  added  the  youth,  «*the  Arok- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Howley)  has  often  in- 
vited me  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Addington  Park,  afiA 
I  think  I  shall  run  down  and  t^tum  intheoool'df 
theevaning."  <<Ah!''  said  Smith,  with  a  snaa 
on  his  faoe  that  his  friends  well  undersioed,  '*tlMB 
let  me  give  you  a  word  of  advioe.  I  know  somo* 
ihing  of  the  Archbishop ;  he  is  an  excelleot  wn^ 
hat  rather  proud ;  d0n*i'  yon  oaH  him  WiniaM^ 
ka  might  net  like  it:'"  A  roi&  of  laughter  followM 
this  signifieattt  noeaeh,  and  as  thadisoomfttad  yoirtk 
left  the  roosB,'.  Sydney  Saailh  tnnMd  tovuid  aai 
quietly  remarked,  '*  I  think  I  have  aattladtha  <oaal 
of  tha  avjBiuiv '  atliMt.'* 
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Satukday,  September  8th,  1888, 

Heatok  Chafbl — St.  Thomas's  Chubch. 
(No.  1478). 
[14d7.]  In  pursuing  my  recollections  of  this  ancient 
edifice,  I  may  state  that  an  old  diary  was  lent  to  me  in 
1874,  in  which  are  recorded  a  few  facts  concerning  the 
early  history  of  this  place.  Respecting  its  erection 
but  few  records  are  within  the  reach  of  the  writer,  but 
from  the  statements  made  in  this  diary  it  is  pretty 
certain  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  contributed 
towards  it,  the  farmers  and  others  doing  carting  and 
bringing  building  materials  to  the  spot.  This  diary  is 
a  str.ingo  conglomoration  of  things  theological,  finan- 
cial, dome<)tic,  and  social ;  it  was  written  by  a  f-irmer 
resident  not  far  from  the  church.  In  1660  inquisition 
was  taken  at  Manchester,  before  certain  commissi -^ners* 
under  the  groat  seal  of  Engl  md,  for  the  re-adjustment 
of  ecclesiastical  districts;  it  was  recommended  that 
Heaton  Norris  (which  w.is  then  under  Didsbury), 
having  no  vicarage,  or  parsonage,  nor  any  spiritual 
benefice,  should  be  severed  from  Didsbury  and  united 
with  Reddish,  and  that  these  two  should  be  formed 
in  a  separate  parish,  and  that  a  church  bo  erected  for 
their  accommodation.  In  1658  the  townvShips— Dids- 
bury, Withington,  and  Burnage,  and  part  of  Heaton 
Norris,  comprised  the  whole  limits  of  the  parochial 
chapelry  of  Didsbury,  which  continued  until  1765, 
when  Heaton  Norris  Chapel  was  consecrated,  and  the 
township  severed  from  Didsbury.  Xearly  100  years 
passed  over  before  any  other  material  changes 
occurred,  but  on  the  29th  of  July,  1844,  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  Christ  Church  was  laid,  and  on  its  conse- 
cration October 2 1, 1846,  a  district  was  assigned  toit,  the 
Rev.  C.  B.  Jeaffreson  being  appointed  incumbent  of  the 
parish.  This  was  done  in  accordance  with  a  previous 
arrangement.  New  parishes  were  formed  comprising 
Heaton  Norris,  Heaton  Mersey,  Heaton  Moor,  Heaton 
Reddish,  and  Levenshulme.  St.  John's  the  Baptist, 
Haaton  Mersey,  was  consecrated  in  1850.  St.  Peter's, 
Levenshulme,  1860.  St,  Mary's,  Heaton  Reddish,  1865. 
St.  Paul's,  Heaton  Moor,  1877.  With  a  view  of  pro- 
viding for  the  densely- populated  district  of  Lanca- 
shire Hill  the  late  Rev.  E.  D.  Jackson,  the  first  rector  of 
Heaton  Chapel,  started  a  Mission-room  in  what  was 
known  as  the  High  School,  at  the  junction  of  Old 
Road,  with  Tiviot  Dale,  in  which  laudable  effort  the 
Rev.  F.  Parsons,  the  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  joined.  This 
mission  was  moderately  successful  at  the  first  service. 


the  Bistiop  of  Manchester  being  present,  but  the 
nucleus  had  been  previously  formed  by  holding  ser- 
vices in  a  room  near  the  Canal  Bridge,  popularly 
known  as  the  Salt  Box.  Subsequently  the  late  Lord 
Egerton  gave  a  site  for  a  church  and  school  opposite 
that  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  School,  and  a  distric 
has  been  assigned  to  it  known  as  St.  Luke's  district. 
A  Mr  Thompson  was  appointed  curate  and  conducted 
the  services  in  the  High  School,  until  something 
occurred  of  an  unpleasant  nature,  and  Mr  Thompson 
left.  After  a  lapse  of  time  Mr  Parsons  mide  another 
effort,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the  trustees  and  officers 
of  the  Stockport  Sunday  School,  services  are  held  there 
on  Thursday  evenings  in  each  week  during  the  winter 
months.  Several  friends  have  formed  a  voluntary 
choir  in  order  that  the  services  might  be  conducted 
decently  and  in  order.  But  I  must  return  to  the 
sacred  fane  where  my  willing  feet  delight  to  linger, 
and  continue  the  description  of  Heaton  Chapel.  The 
church  furniture  was  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The  old 
oak  communion  table  is  still  in  use,  and  on  Sundays 
and  festivals  is  covered  with  a  very  handsome  cloth, 
bearing  in  front  the  sacred  monogram.  The  original 
sacramental  cup  used  in  this  church  for  a  long  period 
of  time  was  a  very  large  one,  made  of  silver,  with  a 
Uttle  ornamentation  round  the  base,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  ;— "  The  gift  of  Thomas  Hudson  to 
St.  Thomas's  Chapel,  December  25,  1786,  Heaton 
Norris."  This  Thomas  Hudson  was  the  son  of  John 
Hudson,  of  Top-o'th'-bank,  just  beyond  Bank  Hall, 
on  the  road  to  Heaton  Mersey.  He  was  born  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1718.  No  doubt  he  was  one  who 
interested  himself  very  much  in  the  building  of  the 
church.  Many  of  the  old  families  of  the  townships  of 
Heaton  Norris,  Levenshulme,  and  Reddish  lie  interred 
within  the  precincts  of  this  church,  including  the 
Taylors,  Bibbys,  Elocks,  Mottrams,  of  Burnage,  and  Mr 
Twyford  Jepson  and  wife,  also  Barlows,  Greens,  and 
others.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  1873-4  the  township 
of  Heaton  Noriis  contAined  130  houses,  141 
families,  375  m<iles  and  394  females;  and  Reddish 
54  houses,  57  families,  160  males  and  142  females; 
Kirkmanshulme,  10  houses,  10  families,  29  males  and 
25  females  ;  Levenshulme,  55  houses,  56  families,  158 
males,  and  128  females.  From  this  it  would  appear 
the  parish  contained  1405  souls,  249  houses,  and  264 
families.  The  singing  was  voluntary  in  the  early  history 
of  the  church.  There  are  persons  yet  living  who  re- 
member old  Samuel  Kinder,  bell-ringer,  singer,  clerk, 
and  sexton.  Afterwards,  Mr  F.  Brown,  Mr  Pickford, 
and  others,  formed  a  good  choir,  comprising  Miss  HoU 
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land  and  Miss  Ann  Watt,  and  several  men  singers  and 
instrutnentalists,  which  made  the  choir  very  efficient. 
This  is  proved  from  a  printed  record   published  on 
Friday,  September  28th,  1828  :—*' Presentation  toF. 
Browo,  Esq.,  of  Heaton  N^orris.*— We  have  before  had 
to  revert  to  the  zealous  and  unremitting  exertions  of 
this   gentleman   to  form  an   efficient  choir   in   St. 
Thomas's  Chapel,  Heaton  Norris.     In  this  he  has  suc- 
ceeded ;  'and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  Mr  Brown  to 
find  that  his  exertions  have  obtained   for  him  the 
warm  approbation  of  the  ladies  attending  the  (diapel, 
who,  on  Tuesday,  September  5th,  1828,   presented  an 
elegant  and  valuable   old  snufl-boz,  bearing  the   fol- 
lowing  appropriate   inscription : — *  Presented  to  F. 
Brown,  Esq.,  by  the   ladies  attendiqg  St.  Thomas's 
Chapel,  Heaton  Norris,  as  a  small  tribute  of  esteem, 
for  bis  assiduous  and  unwearied  attention  in  pro- 
moting the  harmony  of  the  choir.  *   1828.' "     This  is 
alike  honourable  to  all  parties,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
this  example  should  be  more  generally  followed.    But 
the  history  of   the  choir  of   this   church   has  been  a 
chequered  one,  and  many  painful,  as  well  as  laugh- 
able, scenes  have  arisen  from  the  squabbles  of  choir, 
wardens  and  congregation.     The  church  remained  in 
the  old  fashion  for  50  years,  when  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  take  down  the  gallery  steps  at  the  northerly 
end  of  the  building  and  erect  a  vestry  and  staircase, 
which  would  protect  the  worshippers  who  entered  to 
the  gallery  and  west  aisle.     This  was  effected  at  con- 
siderable cost,  and  was  considered  a  very  great  im- 
provement.     Some   thoughts    were   entertained   of 
carrying  this  building  up,  and  erecting  a  suitable  bell 
turret  in  place  of  the   small  one,  but  this  plau  was 
abandoned,  and  the  old  one  remained  until  a  very 
recent  period.      The  next  improvement  was  an   in- 
ternal one,  for  in    the   early  part   of    1832  it  was  re- 
solved to  dispense  with  the  musical  instruments  then 
in  use  and  procure  an  organ.     On  examination  it  was 
found  it  could   not   be   placed  in  the  gallery  on  ac- 
count of  a  large  beam  across  the    ceiling  in  front  of 
the   gallery.      After  mature   deliberation    they  con- 
cluded to  erect  a  gallery  over  the  communion  table, 
which  Mr  Wildgoose   carried  out   under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  wardens.      The  organ  was    built   by   Mr 
Benn,  of  Manchester,  and  opened  on  Sunday,  the  6th 
of  May,  1832,  by  Mr  Heginbotham,  of  Stockport,  with 
great  eclat.  The  morning  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Lawton,  M.A.,   of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  in   the   afternoon    by  the  Rev.  T. 
Harvey,  M.A.    The  morning  service  commenced  with 
the  well-known  hymn,  **  Through  all   the  changing 


scenes  of  life."  The  responses  were  sung,  and  special 
selections  of  sacred  music  provided.  Jones's  "  Te 
Deum  "  was  sung,  and  for  the  Jubilate  Deo,  Dr.  Clark's 
cathedral  service  was  ustd.  The  anthem,  **  Angels 
ever  bright  and  fair  "  (Handel),  was  given  in  great 
taste  by  Miss  Caldwell  Before  the  communion  ser- 
vice an  anthem  was  sung  (Psalm  24),  '*  Behold  how 
good  and  joyful "  (Dr.  Clark) ;  and  laefore  the  sermon 
Mr  A.  Caldwell  sang  a  selection  from  Creation ;  **  In 
splendour  bright  is  rising  now,"  air  and  chorus  by 
Miss  Caldwell  and  choir,  and  after  the  collection  a 
chorus  from  the  Messiah,  **  Worthy  is  the  Lamb."  The 
evening  service  commenced  with  the  100th  Psalm. 
Before  the  sermon  Miss  Caldwell  sang  "  Thou  didst 
not  leave  his  soul  in  hell "  (Handel),  with  the  chorus 
**  Lift  up  your  hdads."  The  service  concluded  with 
Handel's  *'  Hallelujah  Chorus."  All  the  services  were 
well  rendered.  The  collections  amounted  to  J&40, 
which,  with  the  subscriptions  previously  received^ 
were  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  attendant  on 
the  purchase  of  the  organ,  which,  though  a  small 
one,  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  building  in  which  it 
was  placed.  The  addition  of  the  pedal  pipes,  which 
were  then  a  novelty  in  an  instrument  of  such  limited 
compass,  rendered  it  doubly  effective.  E.  H. 

Bell  Ringebs'  Rules. 
[1488.]  The  following  quaint  ringers'  rules  are 
transcribed  from  the  painted  board  in  the  ringing 
chamber  at  Clee  Church,  Lincolnshire  : — "  Orders  to 
be  observed  kept  bv  ye  Bell  Ringers  in  ye  town  of 
Clee,  in  ye  county  of  Lincoln,  from  this  27th  day  of 
Novr.,  1793,  with  ye  consent  of  the  Rev.  J.  Stockdale, 
Vicar.    Richard  Rowston,  Churchwarden. 

Any  person  yt  shall  ring  a  Bell  with  his  hat  upon 
his  head,  shall  forfeit  &  pay  6d  to  ye  use  of  ye 
ringers. 

Any  person  yt  shall  ring  a  bell  with  his  spurs  on, 
shall  pay  6d  to  use,  &c. 

Any  person  yt  shall  ring  a  bell  and  break  a  stay, 
shall  make  it  good  and  forfeit  6d  for  ye  use,  &c. 

Any  person  yt  shall  pull  a  bell  off  her  stay,  and 
cannot  set  her  again,  shall  pay  6d  for  ye  use,  &c. 

Any  person  leaving  ye  rope  on  ye  floor,  forfeit  2d, 
&c. 

Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  swear,  lay  wagers, 
&c.,  in  ye  ringing  room,  shall  forfeit  for  every  offence 
3d,  to  ye  use,  &c. 

Any  person  yt  shall  read  any  of  these  Orders  with 
his  hat  upon  his  head  shall  pay  6d  to  ye  use,  &c. 

Clee :  painted  by  Geo :  Parker,  in  the  year  1793. 
Repainted  by  W.  Hobson,  1874." 

A  "  coult "  or  knotted  rope,  until  recently,  hung  in 
the  chamber.  This  was,  «*  in  the  good  old  times," 
brought  to  bear  on  the  shoulders  and  backs  of  refrac- 
tory ringers.  J.  P.  B. 
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fiNOLisH  Kings  and  Qobkns. 

[1489.]  Since  Christmas  Day,  1066,  when  William 
the  Conqueror  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
England  has  been  g^overned  by  thirty-one  kings,  four 
queens,  and  two  protecU>rs  of  the  common wdJilth. 
One  king,  William  III.,  reigned  in  conjuaction  with 
his  wife ;  and  one  queen,  Mary  Tudor,  associated  her 
husband,  Philip  of  Spain,  with  her  in  the  government. 
Four  sovereigns  were  of  the  Norman  dynasty,  and 
reigned  88  years ;  eight  were  Angeyins,  or  Plantage- 
nets,  and  reigned  245  years ;  three  were  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster*,  and  reigned  62  years ;  three  of  that  of 
York,  and  reigned  24  years ;  five  were  Tudors,  and 
reigned  117  years;  six  were  Stuarts,  and  reigned  99 
years;  and  there  have  been  six  sovereigns  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  wliich  has  existed  now  for  167 
years.  Kings  have  governed  for  693  years,  queens 
for  106,  and  protectors  for  11  years.  The  average ' 
reign  of  the  kiogs  has  beca  22^  years,  of  the  queens 
26|  years,  the  average  reign  of  all  sovereigns  being 
between  23  and  24  jenra.  The  average  reign  of  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  zl  years,  is  greater 
tiian  that  of  any  other  reigning  family ;  the  average 
reign  of  the  Yorkist  kings,  eight  years,  the  least  of 
all.  The  youn^ist  monarch  at  his  accesiion  was 
Hanry  VI.,  who  was  nine  months  old ;  the  eldest, 
William  IV.,  who  succeeded  his  brother  in  his  65th 
year.  The  king  who  attained  tiie  greatest  age  was 
George  III.,  who  was  in  his  82nd  year  whun  he  died ; 
the  king  who  died  youngest  was  Edward  V.,  who  was 
murdered  in  his  13th  year.  No  king  prior  to  Creorge 
II.  attained  the  age  of  70  years.  The  average  age  of 
the  Norman  kings  wm  56J  years ;  of  the  PUntagenot, 
53  years ;  of  the  LanCiistrian,  44  years ;  the  Yorkist 
30  years ;  the  Tudor,  48  years ;  the  Stuart,  55^  years  ; 
and  of  those  of  the  present  dynasty,  71  years.  Tlie 
longest  reign  was  that  of  George  III.,  from  the  25th 
of  October,  1760,  to  the  29th  of  January,  1820 ;  the 
shortest  that  of  Edward  V.,  from  the  9th  of  April  to 
the  25th  of  June,  1483,  excluding  the  so-called  reign 
of  fourteen  days  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  George  III., 
when  he  had  reigned  as  long  as  her  present  Majesty, 
was  in  his  67th  year.  The  Queen  is  now  in  her  63rd 
year,  and  therefore,  having  regard  to  the  exceptional 
longevity  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  her  Majesty's  reign  may  be  the  longest, 
as  It  is  the  most  notable,  of  any.  The  only  kings  who 
died  unmarried  were  William  II.,  Edward  V.,  and 
Edward  VI.;  the  only  queen  who  died  unmarried  was 
Elizabeth.  Of  those  sovereigns  who  were  married, 
Richard   I.,  Richard    II.,  and    Richard    III.,    Mary, 


Charles  IL,  William  III.,  Anne,  George  IV.,  and  Wil- 
liam IV.,  died  without  leaving  issue  surviving.  In- 
dependently of  temporary  regencies  created  during 
the  absence  of  the  kings  from  England,  there  have 
been  regencies  during  the  minorities  of  Richard  II., 
Henry  VI.,  Edward  V.,  and  Edward  VI.,  and  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  Horse 
accidents  caused  the  death  of  William  I.  and  William 
III.;  William  II.  and  Richard  I.  were  killed  by  arrows; 
Richard  III.  was  slain  in  battle.  Charles  I.  was  be- 
headed; Edward  II.,  Richard  II.,  and  Edward  V.  were 
murdered;  a  surfeit  of  lampreys  cost  Henry  I.  his 
life ;  poison  6r  a  surfeit  of  peaches  killed  John ; 
poison  is  suspected*  to  have  been  administered  to  Ed- 
ward VI.;  and  the  death  of  Henry  VI.  is  by  historians 
laid  to  the  charge  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Three  kings— Edward  II.,  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  VI. 
— died  in  prison;  and  one,  James  II.,  having  abdi- 
cated the  throne  in  1688,  died  in  exile  in  1701.  The 
regnal  years  of  the  sovereigns,  prior  to  Edward  I., 
date  from  their  coronation.  Since  the  time  of  that 
king,  who  was  in  Palestine  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
it  has  been  a  constitutional  maxim  that  "the  king 
never  dies."  At  the  accession  of  her  Majesty,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  ex-King  of  Hanover,  was  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  crown.  There  are  now  the  Queen's 
eight  children,  24  grandcliildren  and  great-grandchild- 
ren, between  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  throne. 

Cbstuian. 


iSitplits. 


Fox-Gloves. 
(So,*  1484.) 
[1490.]  In  reply  to  your  querist,  I  may  say  that  the 
original  name  of  this  flower  was  folks' glove,  *'The 
folks  "  being  an  old-time  n.ime  for  the  fairies ;  indeed, 
to-day  this  flower  is  called  by  the  people  of  Wales  the 
fairy-glove.  As  your  correspondent  says,  the  Latin 
name  of  the  plant  is  diyitalis^  which  again  is  derived 
from  digitus,  meaning  finger.  Credo. 

[1491.]  The  dufitalii  received  its  name  from  Fucbs, 
who  so  designated  the  plant  from  digitabulum,  a 
thimble,  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  flower.  Our 
name,  fox-glove,  is  a  corruption  of  folks'  glove,  or 
fairies'  glove,  these  imaginary  sprites  having  been 
known  as  the  "good  folk."  The  French  term  is  yani 
de  Notre  Dame  and  gantedee ;  the  German  fingerhut; 
and  the  Dutch  mngerhoed.  Turner,  who  wrote  his 
book  on  plants  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  says : — 
••  There  is  an  herb  that  groweth  very  much  in  Eng- 
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lande,  and  especially  about  Norfolke,  about  the  conie 

boles,  and  in  divers  woddes,  which  is  called  in  English 

fox-glove.    It  is  named  of  some  in  Latin  digitaHa^  that 

is  to  say,  thimble-wort.    It  hath  a  long  stalke,  and  on 

the  toppe  many  flowers  hanginge  downe  like  belles  or 

thimbles."    Cowley  fancifully  said : 

The  fr>x-ffloT»  on  telr  Flmrn't  han  1  \m  imm, 
Lett  white  aba  galbara  Aoweia  aha  mwl  a  thom. 

Obrtbudb  a.  Fjitkb. 


[1492]  In  your  *< Notes  and  Queries"  of  last  week 
I  find  that  "  A  Young  Botanisf*  wishes  to  know  the 
origin  of  the  word  fox-glove.  As  he  says,  its  Latin 
name  is  digitalis.  May  I  just  add;  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  Latin  names , 
that  digitalis  is  taken  from  digittts,  meaning  little 
finger.  The  generic  names  of  a  great  majority  of  our 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  are  of  Latin  origin.  The 
word  fox -glove,  as  we  call  it,  has  in  different  localities 
different  names;  in  Scotland  the  south  people  call  it 
bloody-finger;  the  north  people  call  it  dead-man's 
beUs;  in  Wales,  the  fairies'  glove.  The  fairies 
went  under  the  name  of  folks,  so  they  got  called  folks- 
glove,  and  hence  to  fox-glove,  and  that  is  the  origin. 

Castle-street,  Edgeley.  John  Babkbb. 

I'll  Cook  toub  Goose  fob  You. 
rNo.  1485) 
[1493.]  According  to  Dr.  Brewer's  **  Dictionary  of 
Phrase  and  Fable,"  I  find  that  the  meaning  of  this 
saying  is  **  I'll  pay  you  out."  On  the  same  authority 
it  would  appear  to  be  of  Swedish  origin,  for  it  is  stated 
that  *  Eric,  King  of  Sweden,  coming  to  a  certain  town 
with  very  few  soldiers,  the  enemy,  in  mockery,  hung 
out  a  goose  for  him  to  shoot,  biit  finding  it  was  no 
laughing  matter,  sent  heralds  to  ask  what  he  wanted ; 
*  To  cook  your  eoose  for  you,'  he  facetiously  replied." 

Antoltcus. 


Satubdat,  Ssptembeb  15th,  1883. 


1*HB  Obanob  Tbsb. — ^The  orauKe  tree  is  the 
longest-lived  fruit  tree  known.  It  is  reputed  to 
have  attained  the  age  of  three  hundred  years,  and 
it  has  been  known  to  have  flourished  and  borne 
fruit  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  No  fruit  tree 
will  grow  and  produce  fruit  so  well  under  negleot 
and  rough  treatment.  It  commences  to  bear  the 
third  or  fourth  year  after  budding,  and  by  the  fifth 
year  it  will  produce  an  abundant  crop,  but  its  yield 
will  increase  gradually  under  favourable  oiroum- 
stances,  and  as  the  years  pass  on  it  will  become  a 
very  productive  tree.  The  early  growth  of  the 
orange  is  quite  rapid,  and  by  its  tenth  year  it  will 
have  increased  more  than  in  the  next  fifty  years,  so 
far  as  its  breadth  and  height  are  concerned ;  but  its 
age  multiplies  its  fruit- stems  greatly,  and  an  old 
tree  will  aomntimaa  haar  a  tbonaand  orasi 


Thb  Rbv  Riohabd  Mubbbt,  D.D.,  of  Stockpobt. 

[1491.]    In  turning  over  Hollingworth's*' History  of 
Manchester"  I  find  the  following  reference  to  a  former 
rector  of  Stockport,  who  flourished  about  1600.     The 
extract  has  reference  to  the  appointment  of  warden 
of  Manchester  College,  as  it  was  then  called,  that  was 
founded  by  Thomas  de  la  Warr  about  1300,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Dee,  who  was  warden  from   1595  to  1005. 
From  the  history  referred  to  there  would  appear  to 
have  been  two  candidates,  or  rather  claimants,  for 
the   vacant   wardenship— one,    William    Bourne,   a 
Staffordshire  man,  and  B.D.  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge^ 
who  had  been  sent  down  to  Manchester  at  the  request 
of  the   parishioners  to    preach,  and  a  relation  by 
marriage  of   the   Cecylls,   Lords   Burgley,   bat  was 
**  hindered,  partly  by  his  non-conformity,"  and,  as  the 
History  says, "  partly  by  the  potency  of  some  Scottish 
lords  at  Court,  who  got  the  wardenship  for  Richard 
Murrey,  D.D.,  who  was  likewise  parson  of  Stockport» 
Deane  of  St.  Buriens,  in  Comewall,  and  had  some  civill 
honors  descending  to  him  by  inhefltance  from  his 
Scottish  ancestors — one  of  henorable  descent,  compe- 
tently learned,  zealous  for  the  dignity  of  his  place  as 
warden,  but  not  laudable  otherwayes.      Heo  seldom 
preached — onely  twise  in  Manchester — once  in  Gen.  i., 
1 ;  '  In  the  beginning,'  &c. ;  another  time  in  Rev.  xxii., 
20.,  *  Come  Lord  Jesus,  &c.    So  it  was  sayd  that  bee  in 
preaching  begunne  and  ended  the  Bible,  nor  was  bee 
verry   skillfull  in  it.      Preaching  once  before  King 
James  vppon  Rom.i.  16;  'I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
gospell  of  Christ.'    When  hee  came  to  kisse  the  King's 
hand,  his  Majesty  sayd,  *  Thou  art  not  asliamed  of  the 

gospell  of  Christ,  but  by .  the  gospell  of  Christ 

may  bee  ashamed  of  thee !'  Hee  was  a  great  Pluralist, 
and  yet  was  a  mighty  hvmter  of  other  Ecclesiastical 
dignityes  and  benefices.  Hee  was  very  jealous  of 
of  being  poisoned  by  his  servants,  if  they  were  dis- 
contented at  him :  hee  made  them  tast  before  hee 
would  eate  oi  drinke.  When  hee  was  abroad,  he  liued 
very  obscurely,  lodging  rarely  in  the  bestinnes,  or  two 
.  journeys  together  in  the  sameione;  but  at  Manches- 
ter hee  liued  in  greater  state,  accounted  himselfe  (as 
indeed  by  his  place  hee  was)  the  best  man  in  the 
parish.  Hee  required  the  f ellowes,  chaplaines,  singing 
men,  choristers  to  goe  before  him  to  church,  and  some 
gentlemen  followed  after :  hee  demaunded  his  seate 
f  rom^the  Bishop  of  Chester  when  hee  was  sett  in  it,  eay- 
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ing,  *  My  Lord,  that  seate  belongs  to  the  warden ;  and 
because  hee  would  not  sitt  below  the  bishop,  hee  re- 
moouyed  in  to  the  body  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
afternoone  hoe  came  timely  enough  to  take  his  owne 
seate,  and  so  the  bishop  was  forced  to  seeke  another 
■eate.  In  his  time  the  quire  part  of  the  church  grew 
▼ery  ruinous,  the  revennues  of  the  Colledge  were 
leased  out  by  his  nieanes.  Hee  purposely  abstained 
from  taking  the  oath  mencioned  in  the  Queene's  letters 
patents,  concerning  his  not  receiuing  of  the  Colledge 
.revenues,  saue  for  the  dayes  in  which  hee  did  resyde. 
The  fellowships  and  other  places  were  either  not  fur- 
nished with  men,  or  the  men  with  meanes,  herevppon 
many  and  grieuous  complaints  were  made  by  the 
parishioners  against  him  to  King  Charles,  who  com- 
mitted the  whole  matter  to  William,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Thomas,  Lord  Coventry,  of  Alsbrough, 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Greate  Seale ;  Henry,  Earle  of 
Manchester,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seale,  that  they 
might  enquire  further  into  the  matter.  Afterward 
hee  comitted  it  to  tlie  examination  of  Comissioners, 
in  causes  eodesiasticall,  which  after  mature  delibera- 
tion and  examination,  proceeding  in  due  ferme  of 
law,  and  having  summoned  the  sayd  Richard  Murrey> 
personally  to  answer  for  himselfe,  did  not  onely  re- 
mooue  the  sayd  warden  from  his  place,  but  pro- 
nounced him  to  have  bin  no  warden  from  the  first* 
and  that  the  colledge  had  either  a  weake  foundation 
or  none  at  all."  Warbbn  Bulkblbt. 

Paofebty  Ownbbs  and  Tbnants  on  the  sitb  of  thb 
Pbbsent  London  and  Nobth-Westebn  Railway 
IN  Beaton  Nobbis. 

[1495.]  On  the  30th  of  June,  1837,  an  Act  for  mak- 
ing a  railway  from  Manchester  to  join  the  Grand 
Junction  Railway  in  the  parish  of  Chebsey,  in  the 
County  of  Stafford,  to  be  called  The  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  Railway,  with  certain  branches  there- 
from, received  the  Royal  assent.  This  occurred  45 
years  ago.  I  have  before  me  the  schedule  of  the 
owners  of  the  various  properties  through  which  it 
passed.  Strange  to  say,  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
the  farm  and  garden  lands,  also  the  occupiers  of  the 
better  class  of  houses  therein  specified,  as  well  as  the 
humble  tenants  of  the  cottage  houses,  and  the  owners 
of  factories  and  warehouses,  have  all  passed  away ; 
and,  more  strangely,  the  adjoining  land  has  all  changed 
hands,  with  the  exception  of  the  heirs  of  Wilbraham 
Eferton,  Esq.,  and  L.  H.  B.  Hesketh,  Esq.  As  I 
glance  over  the  list  of  names  there  are  many  I  knew 
well,  especially  land  owners,  as  well  as  tenants,  and  I 
have  often  thought  the  schedules  relating  to  town- 


ships of  Heaton  Norris,  Stockport,  Cheadle  Bulkley, 
and  Cheadle  Mosley.  would  be  worth  reprinting,  to 
show  what  extraordinary  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  short  space  of  a  lifetime.  E.H. 

Ballads  and  Ballad  SiNoiNa  in  1819. 

[1496.]  **  If  the  saying  be  true  as  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  laws  and  ballads  it  is  important  that  songs 
and  entertainments  provided  for  the  people  should 
be  cleanly  and  of  a  good  tendency.  So  thought  the 
inhabitants  of  Oldham-street,  Manchester,  at  the 
period  above  named,  for  on  the  12th  of  April,  1819, 
a  petition  signed  by  20  or  30  of  them  was  presented 
to  the  magistrates  by  Mr  Holland  fioole.  <To  the 
worshipful  the  sitting  magistrates.  We,  the  under- 
signed inhabitants  of  Oldham-street,  Manchester, 
respectfully  present  this  memorial  to  your  Worship :~ 
That  we  are  every  day  (except  Sunday)  troubled 
with  the  pestilent  and  grevious  nuisance  of  profane 
and  debauched  ballad  singing,  by  men  and  women, 
to  the  corrupting  of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the 
public  in  general,  and  our  own  children  and  servants 
>n  particular.  We  therefore  most  humbly  request 
that  you  will  use  the  powers  committed  to  you  in 
removing  this  evil  immediately,  and  we  will  ever 
acknowledge  the  benefit.'  Since  the  above  petition 
was  presented  the  police  have  been  particularly  active 
in  detecting  offenders,  and  much  benefit  has  visibly 
resulted  from  theur  exertions.  As  many  other  placed 
are  no  doubt  exposed  to  similar  nuisances,  this  hint 
may  direct  the  peaceable  and  insulted  inhabitants 
how  to  proceed  in  ridding  their  streets  of  these  pests 
to  society."  The  above  is  copied  from  the  *•  Imperial 
Magazine,"  Blay,  1819.  R.I.O. 

Rush  Bbabino. 

[1497.]  1  have  just  come' across  an  extract  from  Mr 
Harland's  **  Lancashire  Legends,"  page  109,  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  the  "  rush  bearings."  He  says, 
''On  these  occasions  gorgeously  deeorated  waggons 
are  filled  with  great  heaps  of  rushes,  and  after  they 
have  been  paraded  through  the  streets  they  are  taken 
to  the  church,  and  the  rushes  are  thrown  upon  its 
floor.  This  strewing  of  rushes  on  the  floors,  which  is 
now  limited  to  churches,  was  formerly  carried  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  for  on  feast  days  or  other  festive 
occasions  it  w><s  customary  to  strew  the  floors  of  the 
dwelling  rooms  with  rushes  or  straw,  a  custom  which 
was  extremely  y^  idespread,  and  is  in  some  places  still 
preserved.  Some  antiquaries  have  imagined  this 
custom  was  a  remnant  of  some  heathen  rite,  and  refer 
to  an  old  Hindoo  custom.  This  is  also  alluded  to  by 
Swift  in  his  "  Polite  Conversations."  Student. 
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Th8  Stanley  C&est. 

[1498.]  This  crest  of  iho  Stanley  or  Herby  family— 
tlie  oaglfl  and  Ihe  child — seoms  to  hold  a  mysterious 
traditioD,  and  several  attempts  have  been  m»de  at  a 
solution  of  it.  Perliaps  jsour  readers  know  soni  ?!iincr 
of  the  story  of  Sir  Thoaias  Lathom,  of  tli**  reign  of 
£dward  III.  It  is  said  that  in  the  old  u^e  of  this 
ancient  knij^ht,  finding  himself  heirless  and  childless, 
he  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Isabel  Stanley,  discovered 
in  an  eagle's  nest,  hard  by  their  mansion,  a  cliild ;  tliis 
child  was  adopted  by  them  and  became,  by  the  nuine 
and  title  of  Sir  Oskiitcl  D*Lathom,  the  inheritor  of 
these  great  estates.  But  another  vertdon  of  the  story 
is  that  Sir  Thomas  Lalhom,  as  he  drew  towards  the 
dose  of  life,  confessed  that  Sir  Oskatel  was  only  his 
natural  son,  that  he  had  placed  him  in  the  eagle's 
nest,  and  that  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lathom, 
tlie  Lady  Stanley,  in  contempt  and  derision  of  the 
spurious  brother,  took  the  eagle  and  child  for  the 
crest,  in  token  of  conquest  over  him  and  of  his  claims. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  much  of  the  itiythical  and  fabu- 
lous about  the  story,  but  it  seems  prob.ible  that, 
amidst  the  variation;*  with  which  the  tradition  is  pre- 
sented, there  is  something  like  a  probable  air  of  truth 
in  that  concise  version  contained  in  Seacome.  At  the 
same  time  a  little  circumstance,  quoted  from  Jones  of 
Tynomoutli  by  Dr.  Paulli,  in  his  learned  life  of  King 
Alfred,  appears  to  have  escaped  notice.  One  day, 
when  Alfred  was  huning  in  the  forest,  he  heard  the 
cry  of  an  infant,  which  appeared  to  come  from  a  tree. 
He  despatched  his  huntsmen  to  seek  for  the  voice. 
They  climbed  the  tree,  and  found  on  the  top  in  an 
eagle's  nest  a  wondrously  beautiful  child,  clothed  in 
purple,  with  golden  bracelets  on  its  arms.  The  king 
commanded  that  it  should  be  cared  for,  baptised,  and 
well  educated.  In  remembrance  of  the  singular  dis- 
covery, he  caused  it  be  named  Nestingus.  It  was 
added  that  the  great  grand-daughter  of  this  foundling 
was  a  great  favourite  at  the  court  of  King  Edgar. 
Thus  there  was  clearly  the  tradition  of  an  eagle  and 
child  before  those  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  Stanleys  derive  their  crest  from 
the  Saxons  as  they  derive  their  name? 

rosicbuxian. 
Some  Supebstitions. 
[1499.]  The  following  superstitions,  handed  down 
by  tradition,  are  yet  frequently  believed  in  many 
parts  of  the  world:  White  specks  on  the  nails  are 
luck.  Whoever  reads  epiUphs  loses  his  memory.  To 
rock  the  cradle  when  empty  is  injurious  to  the  child. 


To  ieat  while  a  bell  is  tolling  for  a  funeral  causes 
toothache.    The  crowing  of  a  hen  indicates  some  ap- 
proaching disaster.    When  a  mouse  gnaws  a  gown, 
some  misfortune  may  be  apprehended.    He  who  has 
teeth  wide  asunder  must  seek  his  fortune  in  some 
distant  land.    If  a  child  leas  than  a  twelvemonth  old 
be  brought  into  a  cellar,  he  becomes  fearful.    When 
children  play  soldiers  on  the  hillside,  it  forebodes  the 
approach  of  war.    A  child  grows  proud  if  suffereed  to 
look  into  a  mirror  while  less  trhau  12  montlis  old.     He 
who  proposes  moving  into  a  new  house  must  send 
in  beforehand     bread  and  a  new  broom.     Whoever 
sneezes  at  an  early  hour  either  hears  some  news  o'' 
receives  sr)me  presents  the  same  day.    The  first  tooth 
cast  by  a  child  should  be  swallowed  by  the  mother, 
to  insure  a  new  growth  of  teeth.    Buttoning  the  coat 
awry,  or  drawing  on  stockings  inside  out,  causes 
matters  to  go  wrong  during  the  day.     By  bending  the 
head  to  the  hollow  of  the  arm,  the  initial  letter  of  the 
name  of  one's  future  spouse  is  represented.    When 
women  are  stuffing  bods,  the  mon  should  not  remain 
in  the  house,  otherwise  the  feathers  will  come  through 
the  ticks.     Wlim  a  stranger  enters  a  room,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  siMt  himself,  if  only  for  a  moment,  as  he 
otherwise  takes  away  the  children's  sleep  with  him. 
The  following  are  omens  of  death :  A  dog  scratching 
on  the  floor  or  howling  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
owls  hooting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house. 

Cbstrian. 
The  Lion  and  the  Unicobn. 
[1500.]  The  unicorn  is  described  by  Gtesias,  the 
Greek  historian,  as  a  native  of  India,  b.c.  398.  Aris- 
totle speaks  of  it  under  the  appellation  of  the  Indian 
ass,  B.C.  334.  As  a  mythological  figure  the  unicorn 
has  since  been  mentioned  by  historians  as  an  heraldic 
emblem.  When  James  I.  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
England  in  1603  he  adopted  the  figure  of  the  unicorn 
to  support,  with  the  lion,  the  royal  arms,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Scotch  arms  being  two  UDicornii.  In 
early  history,  the  national  emblem  of  England  was  the 
rose;  of  Scotland,  the  thistle;  of  Ireland,  the 
shamrock,  or  three-leaf  clover.  When  England 
claimed  Ireland  and  Scotland,  these  three  were 
united  on  the  British  royal  shield,  as  we  find  them  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  a  victory  over 
France,  the  symbol  of  Prance,  a  unicorn,  was  also 
added,  the  unicorn  wearing  a  chain  to  denote  the 
subjection  of  France  to  England.  When  a  new 
sovereign  succeeds  to  the  crown  be  has  a  right  to 
place  his  own  family  coat-of-arms  on  the  Royal  shield 
of  Great  Britain.    Mr  MocGeorge,  in  his  little  book  on 
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"  Flags,"  recently  publidhed  in  ScotlaRd,  corrects  the 
familiar  lines : 

*'Tbe  Liun  and  the  Unio  tra 
We'«  ll;ehiing  for  the  crown  ; 

The  Liun  beat  (he  Unicorn 
All  round  the  lowii. ' 

He  says :  I  do  not  know  where  Mr  Seton  got  that  ver- 
sion, inconsistent  as  it  is  alike  with  patriotism  and 
biiitorical  accuracy.  It  is  Cdrtain'y  not  tbo  correct 
one.  The  true  version,  familiar  to  every  boy  in  Scot- 
land, is  more  impartial,  and  it  has  more  fun  in  it.  It 
runs  thus : 

*'  The  Liou  and  the  Unicorn, 

FiAhtlDg  fi>r  the  orown  ; 
Up  came  a  libtle  dug 

And  knociced  ihatn  both  doim.'* 

The  **  little  dog  "  being  the  small  lion  which  stands 
de'iantly  on  the  crown,  and  constitutes  the  royal 
crest  at  the  top  of  the  achievement. 

AUTOLTCUS. 


uertc5. 

[150L]  Coi.LAB  OF  Esses.— In  Ainsworth's  "Tower 
of  London,"  we  are  told,  in  Book  i.,  chap.  I.,  that  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Qeorge  Baime,  wore  **a  gown  of 
erimaon  velvet,  and  wearing  the  collar  of  SS."  Could 
any  correspondent  of  Note  and  Queries  state  what  is 
meant  by  "  the  collar  of  SS."  B.H.S. 

[1502.]  Rev.  David  Simpson,  M.A.,  op  Macclbs- 
FiBLD. — CouU  some  correspondent  to  "Notes  and 
Queries  "  supply  a  few  particulars  of  the  life  of  this 
eminent  divine?  Did  he  serve  In  the  ministry  in  any 
other  town  besides  M»u;clesfteld  ?  What  was  the 
length  of  his  ministry  there,  and  what  works  did  he 
publish?  Cestman. 


Saturday,  September  22nd,  1888. 


PfTSB  THB  Gbbat.— Peter  the  Great  was  a.  lialf 
•avage  in  his  manners.  He  never  had  pleasantry 
enough  to  play  a  joke,  though  some  of  hu  rudeness 
had  a  ?ery  comical  effect.  On  his  second  visit  to  a 
town  in  Hollanl  he  and  the  burgomaster  attended 
divine  service,  when  an  unconscious  action  of  the 
Czar  almost  upset  the  gravity  of  the  congregation. 
Peter,  feeling  his  head  growing  cold,  turned  to  tiie 
heavily- wigged  chief  magistrate  by  his  side  and 
transferred  the  wig,  the  hair  of  which  flowed  down 
over  the  great  little  man's  shoulders,  to  his  own 
head,  and  sat  so  till  the  end  of  the  service,  when  lie 
returned  it  to  the  insulted  burgomaster,  bowing  his 
thanks.  The  great  man's  fury  was  not  appea  if d 
till  one  of  Peter's  suite  assured  htm  that  it  wa.«*  no 
practical  joke  that  hii  Majesty  had  played ;  that 
his  usual  custom,  when  at  church,  it  his  head  was 
oold.  W^itoseize^thepearoflt  wisr  ha  could  aUiLch. 


How  MoDBBN  Pbdiobbbs  abb  Madb  Up. 
[1503.]  A  decent  working-man,  who  for  the  nonce  I 
will  call  A..B.,  went  out  to  Australia  some  30  years  ago, 
and  by  his  own  industry  and  thrift  he  amassed  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  which,  at  his  death,  he  left  to 
a  nephew,  who  at  the  time  w<ii  serving  as  a  counter- 
skipper  in  a  mercer's  shop  in  one  of  our  northern 
towns.  On  acquiring  this  windfall  he  changed  his 
name,  and  went  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London  to 
reside,  where  he  married  a  respectable  young  woman, 
and  had  a  son  by  her,  who  was  destined  to  be  placed 
before  ihe  world  by  his  father  as  tuo  pojsedo<ii'  of  the 
genuine  *'  blue  blood,"  which  is  so  mu3h  prised  by 
risen  people  of  tnis  England  of  ours.  To  this  end  it 
became  necessary  to  look  up  ancestors  of  a  gentle  race 
for  the  young  hopeful,  and  John  Conway,  of  Bod- 
rhyddan,  who  had  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Knight,  was  tixed  upon  as  a 
fitting  founder  of  the  great  race  out  of  which  CD., 
Esq.,  had  sprung.  This  happy  couple,  it  was  said  in 
the  pedigree  now  before  me,  liad  a  daughter  (Jane), 
who  married  John  ap  Rhys,  and  from  that  alliance 
CD.,  Esq.,  had  proceeded  in  lineal  descent;  but  upon 
comparing  this  pedigree  with  the  genuine  Conway 
one,  it  appears  that  the  Jane  who  married  John  ap 
Rhys  Wyn  was  not  the  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth Conway,  so  the  two  sides  of  the  made-up 
pedigree  fell  to  pieces  at  once,  and  poor,  ambitious 
C.D.'s  father  was  thus  compelled  to  try  his  hand  in 
providing  a  gentle  ancestry  for  his  son  in  another 
quarter.  At  this  very  time  of  writing,  a  well-known 
"  hedge  herald"  is  at  work  looking  up  old  grave  stones 
and  monuments  in  a  church  in  Cheshire,  with  a  view 
of  stringing  together  a  number  of  ancient  names  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  pedigree,  so  that  the  great 
man  his  employer  may  apply  in  due  time  to  the 
authorities  in  London  for  the  grant  of  arms  answering 
to  those  of  a  genuine  old  family,  whose  name  he  has 
assumed;  and,  under  the  regulations  now  in  force,  I 
suppose  he  will  at  last  succeed  in  his  object,  and,  at 
no  distant  day,  burst  upon  tlie  heraldic  world  as  a 
person  of  undoao -ed  importance  in  the  genealogical 
history  of  Englm  I.  I  for  one  do  not  object  to  risen 
men  displaying  arms  under  the  licence  of  the  consti- 
tuted authority;  but  it  is  surely  due  to  the  old 
families  of  this  country  that  this  licence  should  not 
be  given  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  without  a 
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rigid  enquiry  into  their  antecedents,  otberwise,  the 
design  for  which  the  College  of  Arms  was  founded 
will  be  altogether  ignored,  and  it  will  be  more  respec- 
table hereafter  to  pass  through  life  armless  than  to 
own  the  old  insignia  of  honour  as  a  passpf^rt,  t'l  r1i<i« 
tlnction.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  comiij>ni 
bestowal  of  knighthoods  upon  a  cla<is  of  men  who  are 
unfitted  to  do  honour  to  the  Queen.  How  disgusting 
is  it  to  see  an  illiterate  Sir  Ignoramus  sporting  a  title 
because  he  happens  to  have  entertained  royalty  when 
Acting  as  mayor  of  a  third  or  fourth  rate  borough,  and 
to  find  him  hustlinsf  on  one  side  other  learned  and 
gallant  knights,  who,  in  their  respective  ways,  have 
done  good  service  to  the  nation.  All  the  oM  social 
landmarks  which  we  prided  ourselves  upon  in  the 
past  are  being  rapidly  effaced,  and  unless  some  method 
is  found  to  stay  this  bad  system,  no  gentleman  of 
birth  will  accept  the  shrievalties  of  our  counties,  the 
chief  masjfistry  of  our  boroua[h<<,  nor  even  the  once 
honourable  distinction  of  being  placed  on  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace.  This  state  of  things  cannot  be 
beneficial  to  us,  nor  is  it  desirable  from  a  more  demo- 
cratic  point  of  view  that  it  should  be  tolerated  in 
silence,  for,  with  all  their  faults,  the  great  mass  of 
thoughtful  working-men  in  England  do  revero  the  old 
distinctions  which  kept  up  a  reasonable  line  of  de- 
marcation between  men  of  gentle  birth  and  the  men 
who  strive  to  gain  a  social  position  by  means  of  mere 
wealth.  Destroy  this  lice  of  demarcation  and  Jack  at 
once  finds  he  is  as  good  as  his  master — indeed,  he  is 
often  superior  to  him  in  good  sense  and  in  intelligence, 
and  he  is  justified  therefore  in  holding  Sir  Ignoramus 
in  contempt,  and  in  treating  him  accordingly. 

Manfbid. 

Local  Nomenclaturb. 

[1504.]  B.  LI.  v.,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Cheshire 
Sheaf  f  is,  I  think,  in  error  in  ascribing  Einderton  to 
be  theOondate  of  the  Romans.  Speaking  of  Manches- 
ter and  the  Roman  stations,  HoUingworth,  in  his 
**  History  of  Manchester,"  says : — '*  The  Romans  called 
it  (Manchester)  Mancunium,  or  Manucium  according 
to  the  variety  of  the  copies  mencioned  by  Antoninus 
the  Emperor,  who  lived  about  A  D.  150.  The 
thorousrhfares  ascribed  to  him  are  from  Eboracum 
(YorKe)  to  Galearia  {Tadcaster)^  then  to  Gambodunum, 
a  place  now  ruined,  near  Almondbury,  in  Yorkshire, 
then  to  Mammuncio  or  Manucio  (Manchester),  then  to 
Condate  (Conffleton),  in  Cheshire,  and  again  from 
Gocclum  (Ribblechester)  to  Mancunio  (Jfanchester),  and 
then  to  GondatiO." 

Stockport.  Wabbbn  BmjEBunr. 


A  Reminiscsmcb  of  Roosb  Lowb. 

[1505.]  It  will  be  seen  from  extracts  already  given 
that  Roger  Lowe  was  one  of  those  eccentric  men  who 
noted,  at  the  period  they  occurred,  things  social, 
moral,  and  political  which  occurred  under  his  own 
observation.  He  seems  to  have  bad  the  reputation  of 
being  a  scholar  amongst  his  neighbours,  and  many  of 
them  resorted  to  him  to  write  letters,  draw  up  wills 
and  other  documents,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, like  Adam  Martindale,  he  found  plentiful 
opportunities  for  earning  money  by  making  writings 
for  neighbours.  It  is  prebable  he  acquired  this 
fluoncy  in  consequence  of  his  frequently  reporting 
the  sermons  of  uiiaisters.  His  entries  of  sermon  writ- 
ing for  his  neighbours  (18th  February,  1663-4)  and 
others  afford  testimony  to  the  wide -spread  practice 
of  taking  notes  ef  the  heads  of  discourses  of  preachers. 
In  Simon  Ford's  funeral  sermon  on  Lady  Langham — 
8vo.,  16(55,  page  116— the  following  remarks  occur 
after  the  preachor  had  alluded  to  the  lady's  library  of 
divinity :— "  I  might  reckon  also  as  a  part  of  her  daily 
task  the  reading  over  one  sermon  a  day  most  dales  out 
of  hor  nolo  b)oks  (for  she  constantly  penM  sermons 
she  heard),  and  I  could  wish  that  other  great  sermon- 
writers  would  herein  follow  her  example,  and  not  turn 
their  notes  to  waste  paper  as  soon  as  they  have  filled 
their  books,  as  'Cls  to  be  feared  too  many  do.  From 
the  mention  of  the  like  in  the  **  Life  of  the  young 
Lord  Harrington,"  by  frequent  inculcation,  she  fixed  in 
her  memory  all  that  she  had  heard,  and  had  it  in 
readiness  for  the  direction  of  her  conversation  when- 
ever she  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  it."  This  is  only 
one  of  the  many  examples  of  keen  observation  to  bo 
found  in  various  parts  of  his  remarkable  diary. 

Antk^uabt. 

Hbaton  Cuapbl:  St.  Thoscas's  Chcbcb. 

(1478, 14S7.) 
[1506.]  Since  writing  the  first  paper  relating  to 
this  chapelry,  I  have  discovered  the  old  steps  leading 
to  the  gallery  were  removed  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  1826,  when  a  small  vestry 
and  enclosed  staircase  were  erected,  and  other  im- 
provements made;  and  it  was  re-opened  for  Divine 
service  on  October  22nd,  1826,  when  the  morning 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Harris,  and 
in  the  afternoon  by  the  Rev.  John  Picoope,  A.M.,  in- 
cumbent of  St.  Paul's,  Manchester.  The  following 
notice  was  published  the  same  week:— ** This  chapel« 
which  has  been  for  some  time  closed,  in  consequence 
of  its  undergoing  a  thorough  repair,  is  now  com 
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pleted,  and  will  be  re-opened  on  Sunday  next.  The 
interior  has  been  beautified  in  an  elegant  and  judicious 
manner,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  those  gentle- 
men under  whose  direction  the  improvements  have 
been  made.  From  the  well-known  abilities  and  popu- 
larity of  the  two  gentlemen  who  will  preach  on  this 
occasion,  crowded  congregations  may  be  anticipated/' 
After  a  lapse  of  six  years,  it  was  found  that  the 
building  was  too  small  t«  seat  the  worshippers  who 
attended ;  and,  after  much  delibeiation,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  add  transepts  to  the  building  at  the  east 
and  west  ends,  with  a  recess  on  the  south-east  for  the 
aacrarium,  or  what  is  more  commonly  called  the  com- 
munion ttible.  Plans  and  specifications  for  the  work 
were  obtained.  Originally  the  building  was  an  oblong 
square,  but  by  the  addition  of  these  transepts  it  be- 
eame  a  cruciform  structure.  In  1838  a  subscription 
was  set  on  foot,  and  I  find,  from  the  subscription  list 
and  balance  sheet  now  before  me,  W.  Egerton,  Esq., 
of  Tat  ton  Park,  subscribed  £50;  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Myd- 
dleton-Edgbaston,  the  incumbent  of  the  chapel,  £10 ; 
and  twenty-one  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  sub- 
scribed £5  each,  and  a  large  number  two  guineas,  a 
pound,  and  ten  and  five  shillings,  making  a  sum  total 
ot  £257  10s  7d.  To  this  was  added  a  subscription 
from  the  Manchester  and  Eocles  Church  Building 
Society  of  £200,  and  £100  frem  the  Incorporated 
Society  in  London  in  connection  therewith;  also, 
drawbacks  on  duties,  sale  of  old  materials,  bank  in- 
terest, &c,  including  £83  18s  2^  obtained  at  the  col- 
lections made  when  the  church  was  re-opened  on  the 
16th  of  December,  1838,  including  12.000  bricks  given 
by  William  Smith,  Esq.,  Reddish ;  and  J.  Thomiley, 
E.4q.,  Heaton  Mersey,  £12  lOs ;  and  carting  given  by 
the  neighbouring  farmers,  £7  lis  lOd ;  the  sum  total 
was  £671  lis  Bid,  This  addition  cost  £669  19s  S^d, 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Ja?.  Roberts,  one 
of  the  wardens,  of  £1  Us  lOd.  The  accounts  were 
audited  on  the  18th  of  November,  1840,  and  signed 
by  H.  L.  Becker,  J.  Rushworth,  J.  E.  Turner,  and 
Samuel  Barrett ;  also  by  J.  Harrison,  B.A.  (curate), 
James  Roberts,  and  William  Travis  (chapelwardens). 
By  this  alteration,  two  large,  unsightly  boxes,  with 
panelled  fronts,  misnamed  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  a 
shabby  font^  and  two  ugly-looking  stoves,  were  intro- 
duced. The  organ  and  singers  were  placed  in  a  loft 
over  the  communion  table,  and  the  (commandments, 
instead  of  occupying  their  proper  place  on  each  side 
of  the  communion  table,  were  placed  on  the  wall  on 
the  side  of  the  west  transept.  Moses  and  Aaron  had 
disappeared;  they  were  last  seen  put  up  against  a 


window  during  the  time  the  plastering  was  going  on, 
bedaubed  with  lime  and  dirt. 

**0h,  that  thii  olaj.  which  kept  Che  world  In  awe, 
Bbould  make  a  pa*  eh  to  expel  the  winter's  11  »w." 

On  inquiry  being  made,  a  wag  suggested  that  they 
might  have  gone  down  into  Egypt ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  they  were  amongst  the  old  materials  whick 
realised  £7,  and  thus  went  to  Jericho.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  the  tablet  now  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  church : — **  This  chapel  was  enlarged  in  the  year 
1839,  by  which  334  additional  sittings  were  obtained, 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  grant  fr'tm  the  Incorporated 
Society  for  promoting  the  enlargement,  building,  and 
repairing  of  churches  and  chapels,  250  of  that  number 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  tree  and  unijipropri-ited  for 
ever,  in  addition  to  296  appropriated  sittings  formerly 
provided. — John  Harrison,  officiating  curate;  James 
Roberts,  Wm.  Travis,  wardens."  E.  H. 

Thb  Aobs  op  Animals. 

[1507.]    A  bear  rarely  exceeds  twenty  years ;  a  dog 
lives  twenty  years;  a  fox  fourteen  or  sixteen;  lions 
are  long  lived— Pom  pay's  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy. 
The  average  age  of  cats  is  fifteen  years ;  a  squirrel  and 
hare  seven  or  eight  years ;  rabbits  seven.     Elephants 
hive  been  knOwn  to    live  to  the  great  age  of  seven 
hundred  years.     When  Alexander  the  Great  had  con- 
quered  one  Porui,  King  of  India,  he  took   a   great 
elep'iant,    which  had    fought  very  valiantly  for  the 
King,  named  him  Ajax,  dedicated  him  to  the  sun,  and 
then  let  him  go  with  the  inscription,  **  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Jupiter,  hath  dedicate  1  Ajax  to  the  sun."   This 
elephant  was  found  with  this  inscription  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after.      Pigs  have  been  known  to 
live   to   the  age  of  thirty  years;   the  rhinoceros  to 
twenty.     A  horse  has  been  known  to  live  to  the  age 
of  sixty-two,   but   averages   twenty-five  to   thirty. 
Camels  sometimes  live  to  the  age  of  one   hundred. 
Stags  are  long  lived.    Sheep  seldom  exceed  the  age  of 
ten.    Cows  live  about  fifteen  years.    Cuvier  considers 
it  probable  that  whales  sometimes  live  one  thousand 
years.      The  dolphin  and  porpoise  attain  the  age  of 
thirty.      An   o  igle  died  at  Vienna  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred   and  four  years.      Ravens  frequently  reach 
the  age  of  one  hun  Ired.      Swans  have  been  known  to 
live  three  hundred  years.    M.  Mallerton  has  the  skele- 
ton of  a  swan  that  attained  the  age  of  two  hundred. 
A  tortoise  has  been  known  to  live  one  hundred  and 
seven  years.  8.  Howabd. 
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Thk  Rby.  D.  Simp80N»  M.A.,  Maoclbsfislp. 

(No.  1603.) 
[1508 1  In  anflwer  to  Gestrian  in  last  weeks  Notes 
and  Queries,  I  beg  to  supply  the  following  particulirs 
taken  from  a  memoir  of  the  life  of  the  Rev.  David 
Sim  >aoo,  as  contained  in  a  work  written  by  hin,  en- 
title 1  *'  A  Key  to  the  Prophecies,"  and  printed  in  the 
first  year  of  this  century.  Neither  the  date  or  place 
of  hisi  narivity  are  given,  but  from  the  memoir  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  early  call  to  the  ministry 
was  of  a  peculiar  nature;  when  he  was  a  boy  and 
undesigned  for  the  ministry  either  by  his  parents  or 
inclination,  one  Sunday  evening,  while  reading  prayers 
in  his  tather*t»  family,  a  voice  seemed  to  call  him  and 
told  him  he  must  be  instructed  for  the  ministry.  He 
informed  his  father  of  the  circumstance,  and  requested 
his  father  to  allow  of  his  training  for  the  ministry. 
His  father,  thinking  it  was  a  passing  vhim,  denied 
him  his  request,  but  after  much  importuning  on  the 
part  of  the  son  at  last  consented,  and  put  him  into  a 
train  of  Ptudy  to  fit  him  for  the  University.  When  he 
first  went  to  reslie  in  Macclesfield,  he  was  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Old  Church,  but  on  account  of  his 
piety,  fervent  zeal,  and  out/tpokenness,  he  met  with 
much  persecution.  In  the  year  1775  the  New  Church 
or  more  properly  Christ  Churcli,  was  purposely  erected 
and  endowed  for  him  by  his  patron  and  friend,  Charles 
Roe,  Eiq ,  and  at  bis  sole  expense.  This  church 
daring  the  twenty-three  years  of  Mr  Simpson's 
ministry,  was  generally  crowded  with  a  serious  and 
Attentive  audience.  Seldom  was  there  a  Sabfaatb 
when  the  weather  was  in  any  degree  favourable,  but 
numbers  attended  to  bear  him  from  the  adjacent 
country,  frequently  from  a  <^istance  of  ^ight  or  ten 
miles.  For  many  years  he  frequently  visited  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  when  the  churches  were 
not  open  to  receive  him,  he  would  preach  in  a  private 
house,  or  in  the  open  air.  He  was  much  attached  to 
the  Methodists,  and  at  all  times  was  both  his  house 
and  heart  open  to  Dissenters,  Methodists,  or  Baptist^, 
as  well  as  to  the  ministers  and  mt^mbers  of  the  Estab* 
lished  Church.  Under  his  auspices  a  Sunday  school 
was  established,  and  flourished  in  the  town  of  Mao~ 
clesiield.  In  company,  he  was  a  Christian  and  geqtle- 
man ;  in  his  study,  he  was  a  man  of  extensive  litera- 
ture and  tiie  most  indefatigable  application.  But  in 
the  pulpit  he  shone  with  redoubled  lustre.  He  lived 
to  see  the  seeds  of  strife  and  party,  which  had  unfor- 


tunately prevailed  when  he  first  settled  in  Macciea* 
field,  gradually  whither  and  die  away,  and  during  his 
last  sickness  public  prayers  were  offered  up  on  his 
behalf,  not  only  at  his  own  church,  but  in  most  of 
the  places  of  worship  in  the  town,  and  even  at  the 
Tery  church  from  which  he  had  been  driven  by  ths 
violence  of  p  irty  spirit,  and  his  fuaerai  was  attended 
by  about  3000  people.  J.J.H. 

Tbb  Gollab  of  SS. 
(No.  1601  ) 
[1509.]  The  collar  of  Esses  is  that  worn  by  the 
lords  formerly  called  Chief  Justices  and  Chief  Baron, 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  heralds,  and  the 
serjeant-at-arms,  and  by  the  Knights  of  the  Garter. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  the  letter  S.  in  gold,  either 
linked  or  set  in  cloie  order,  on  a  blue  and  white  rib- 
bon. From  a  passage  in  Lord  Lyt ton's  **  Last  of  the 
Barons,''  cited  without  comment  by  Dr.  Brewer,  it 
would  appear  to  have  the  meaning  **  souvenance" — for 
it  is  there  represented  that  in  1465  all  the  ladies  of  the 
court  gathered  round  Sir  Anthony,  **  and  bound  to  his 
left  knee  a  band  of  g«  Id,  adorned  with  stones 
fashioned  into  the  letters  S^.  (aouvenance,  or  remem- 
brance), and  to  tills  b<ind  was  suspended  an  ecanselled 
'  Forget- rae-not.' "  We  are  disposed,  however,  still 
to  prefer  the  old  explanation  connecting  it  w  ith  Sally 
Salisbury.  The  renowned  Order  of  the  Garter  was 
founded  by  Edward  III.,  at  Windsor,  during  the  cere- 
monies of  a  magnificent  feast,  which  had  been  pro- 
claimed by  his  heralds  in  Germany,  Prance,  Scotland, 
Bergundy,  Heynault,  an  J  Brabant,  and  whic^i  lasted 
fifteen  days.  "  Nothing  is  more  probable,"  if  we  may 
believe  the  poet-historian  Warton  (**  History  of 
En|{lish  Poetry,"  sect.  7),  **  than  that  this  foundalaoa 
took  its  rise  from  the  exploded  story  of  the  garter  of 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury.  Such  an  origin  is  inter- 
woven with  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the  times. 
Their  attention  to  the  fair  sex  entered  into  everything. 
It  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  tbe 
faniastic  collar  of  the  Esses,  worn  by  the  knights  of 
this  Order,  was  an  allusion  to  her  na'ue.''  The 
Countess  was  certainly  familiarly  called  Sally.  Pei^ 
haps  Ash  mole's  **  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter" 
would  tend  strongly  one  way  or  other.  Q.C. 


There  was  once  a  country^  publican  brought  up 
before  the  magistrates  for  having  a  man  drunk  on  ra 
premises.  The  Magistrates  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing  to  have  a  man  drunk  on  his  premises.  **  Why, 
ver  honour,  I  have  kept  a  alehouse  35  yer,  'an  I  never 
knew  my  ale  make  a  man  drunk  afore,  but  I  h»Te 
known  it  brast  one  or  two." 
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Satubbay,  September  29th,  1883. 


Thb  Warwick  Duckino  Ghaib. 
[1510.]      The     ducking     chair     in      the     crypt 
«t     St.     Mary's     Church,     Warwick,    is     an    ob- 
ject    of      much     curiosity     and     interest.      The 
tumbrel  or  stand  is  of  rough  timber,  and  set  on  three 
low  wheels.      The  pole  has  been  broken.      This  mode 
of  punishing  female  offenders  rueasa  muliere$  is  as  old 
as  the  Anglo-  Saxon  times,  and  is  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day Book  (as  existing  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Gon- 
ftesor)  under  the  denomination  of  cathedra  itercoris. 
Origintiily  inflicted  for  using  false  measures  or  brew- 
ing adulterated  beer,  it  was  ultimately  restricted  to 
tlie  punishment  of  scolds  and  women  of  disorderly  and 
immoral    livoe.    The    way    in  which  the  operation 
was    performed    at    the    beginning    of     the     last 
century   is    thus     described     by     M.     Misson  : — 
^  This  method,"  he   says,  "  of   punishing   scolding 
women  is  funny  enough.      They  fasten  an  arm-chair 
to  the  end  of  two  strong  beams,  12  or  15  feet  long, and 
parallel  to  each  other.      The  chair  hanj^s  upon  a  sort 
of  axle,  on  which  it  plays  freely,  so  as  always  to  re- 
main in  the  h  li-izontal  position.    The  scold  being  well 
fastened  in  tiie  chair,  the  two  beams  are  then  placed, 
*s  near  to  the  centre  as  possible,  across  a  post  on  the 
waterside;  n ml  been  lifted  up  Viehind,  the  chair  of 
course  drops  into  the  cold  element.      The  ducking  is 
repeated  according  to  the  degree  of  shrewishness  pos- 
sessed by  the  patient  and  generally  has  the  effect  of 
coding  her  immoderate  heat  at  least  for  a  time."  This 
hydropathic  cure,  so  common  in  the  16ch  and  17th 
centuries,  was  happily  abandoned  in  the  last  century. 
The  latest  recorded  instance  of  its  use  Is  April,  1745, 
when  we  read  in  the  London  Evening  Post :  **  Last  week 
•  woman  that  keeps  the  Queen's  Head  ale-house  at 
Kingston,  in  Surrey,  was  ordered  by  the  court  to  be 
ducked  for  scolding,  and  was  accordingly  placed  in 
the  ch.ur  and  ducked  in  the  river  Thames,  under  King- 
ston bridge,  in  the  presence  of  2000  or  3000  people." 
Mr  Cole,  writing  a  hundred  years  ago,  stated  that  he 
saw  a  woman  ducked  at  Cambridge,  near  Magdalene 
0<Hlege.    Oay,  in  his  Pastorals  says : 

ru  •!  •  d  me  ^  th«  lOud,  wiMie  th*  Mgta  Hool 
On  tlu*  iupg  lUnk  ban  ^n  o'i  r  tk^*  mad  ly  ^hjU  : 
'I  bfti  Mtoil,  the  dread  of  vyerj  sooidiutf  qa«  id. 

The  celebrated  lexicographer  speaks  somewhat  approv- 
ingly of  tliese  instruments  of  torture.  He  said  to  Mrs 
Knowles,  **  Madam,~We  have  different  modes  of  re- 
straining evil :  stocks  for  men,  a  ducking  stool  for 


women,  and  a  pound  for  beasts."  Stocks  are  stiU  to  be 
seen  in  Warwickshire,  but  I  should  be  obliged  if  any 
of  your  numerous  correspondents  can  tell  me  of  the 
existence  of  another  ducking-chair  besides  that  at 
Warwick.  The  parish  records  of  Solihull,  certainly 
shows  that  in  1658,  a  charge  of  10s  4d  was  made  as 
paid  to  Robert  Haywood,  for  making  the  cuekinf- 
stool,  and  for  beer  at  the  drawing  it  up  to  the  crosik 
Also  4d  for  a  lock  to  lock  it  to  the  cross.  According 
to  Chambers,  the  cucking-stool  and  ducking-stool  weve 
very  different ;  the  former  being  used  "  for  the  ex- 
posure of  flagitious  females  at  their  own  doors  or  in 
some  other  public  place,  as  a  means  of  putting  upon 
them  the  last  degree  of  ignominy."  In  Scotland  an 
ale-wife  who  exhibited  bad  drink  to  the  public  was 
put  upon  *he  cucking-stooL  In  Leicestershire— 1457 
'-HI  scold  was  put  upon  the  cucking-stool  before  her 
own  door,  then  carried  to  the  four  gates  of  the  town. 
Kingston-on-Thames  seems  to  have  stood  in  great  need 
of  Petruchios  and  cucking-stools,  one  of  the  latter 
costing  the  parish  £L  3i  4d  in  the  making,  and  a  lot 
for  repairs  Kingston  also  possessed  a  scold's  bridle 
or  brank,  which  literally  put  a  padlock  on  hectoring 
women's  tongues.  In  another  Surrey  town  a  brank  is 
preserved,  bearing  the  couplet, 

Chratftr  i>»«aai.tii  WttltoD  wtth  a  bridle. 
To  earb  w  meu'a  txagofti  that  talk  ho  idle. 

The  Leet  Book  of  Coventry  contains  the  following 
entry,  under  date  October  II,  1597  :  **  Whereas  there 
are  divers  and  sundrie  disordered  persons  (women 
within  ^is  citie)  that  be  scolds,  brawlers,  distuibers, 

and  disquieters  of  their  neighbors it 

is  ordered  and  enacted  at  the  leet  that  if  any  such 

do   from    henceforth   scold  or  brawl 

upon  complaint  thereof  to  the  alder- 
man, or  tho  major  for  the  time  being,  they  shall  be 
committed  to  the  cook  stoole  lately  appointed  for  the 
punishment  of  such  offenders."  In  the  same  volume, 
in  1623,  there  is  the  item  :  **  Making  the  cooke  stoole 
at  Greyfrier  gate  iiiji  ii\}d.  Cbstkian. 
Ale  Dbinkino  and  Frb^ubmtino  of  Tavbsms. 
[1511.]  I  have  already  given  several  reminiscences 
from  Roger  Lowe's  diary,  and  with  reference  to  the 
numerous  passages  which  occur  therein  about  accom- 
modating one  another  with  ale.  Some  (particulary 
teetotalers)  may  see  in  Uie  custom  more  than  is  really 
implied  by  it.  The  naorning  draught  at  the 
alehouse  was  merely  the  draught  that  accompanied 
the  first  meal,  and  is  almost  equivalent  to  our 
word  break.ast.  On  tlie  frequenting  of  ale- 
houses for  such  purposes  see  Ashton's  journal, 
"Chetham   Society,"  vul.  14,    page    1.     Jeaffersoxi» 
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Id  his  bjok  **  About  the  T^ble,''  also  cautionB 
naders  of  old  biographies  not  to  attribute  tavem- 
hunting  propensities  to  sober  and  discreet  gentlemen, 
who,  although  they  always  opened  the  day  with  drink 
and  gossip  at  an  alehouse,  were  no  wastrels  or  ill 
livers— vol.  1,  page  219.  The  naming  of  these  mat- 
ters is  interesting,  as  they  shew  the  customs  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  wrote  these  remarks — 
1665-6.  The  names  which  he  gives  to  these  ales,  and 
the  experiences  of  their  effects,  call  to  mind  the  eight 
kinds  of  ale  which  John  Taylor,  the  water  poet, 
writes  of  in  his**  Penniless  Journal,"  which  he  met 
with  in  Manchester  at  the  house  of  John  Pinners — 

'*  And  then  eight  several  sorts  of  ale  we  had, 
All  able  to  make  one  stark  drunk  or  mad." 

This  must  have  been  when  he  was  keeping  wassel  or 

having  a  carousal.      On  the  SSnd  of  September,  1663, 

the  following  is  recorded  in    Roger  Lowe's  diary : — 

^  The  jollity  of  this  day  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 

it  was  the  occasion  of  the  annual  fair  in  the  village. 

ANTiaUABT. 

Pastry  Fbasts. 
[1518.]  What  is  the  meaning  of  sundry  advertise- 
ments to  be  found  in  old  newspapers,  bearing 
the  above  title  ?  Copies  of  twelve  of  such, 
announcements  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigan 
and  Blackrod  are  before  me,  and  the  good 
people  of  Stockport  and  its  surrounding  townships 
according  to  tradition,  were  not  behind  in  providing 
such  delectation  for  the  inner  man  prepared  at  so  many 
public-houses  in  our  towns  and  villages.  I  do  not 
know  if  they  are  at  any  fairs  or  wakes,  but  December 
9th,  10th,  11th,  I6th,  17th,  and  18th  being  the  dates 
given  I  should  think  not.  I  am  inclined  to  the  idea 
that  Sir  John  Barleycorn  at  Ghristmastide  waxes 
generous  towards  his  patrons,  and  that  for  the  nonce 
the  sign  over  mine  host's  door  may  indicate  a  verit- 
able victualling  house.  It  may  be  invidious  to  inves- 
tigate what  the  ingredients  were  contributing  to  the 
dainty  dishes  set  before  the  guests.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  venison  pasty  and  truffle  pie  having  fallen  out 
of  date  since  the  local  gentry  have,  from  motives  of 
prudence  and  delicacy,  abandoned  the  insalubrious 
manufacturing  districts,  it  is  not  very  improbable 
that  more  common-place  beef  and  mutton  found  their 
way  to  the  bakers'  shops.  It  is  well  known  that  at 
Westhoughton,  lying  between  Wigan  and  Bolton,  was 
celebrated  for  these  and  kindred  carousals.  At  the 
wakes  time  a  cow's  head  is  consigned  to  a  pipkin, 
and  duly  covered  with  a  lusty  crust,  while  the  stal- 
wart appetite  of  the  consumer  is  exi>ected  to  be 
washed   down   by   ad  libttum   potations   of    home 


brewed.  So  famous  have  they  become  the  trumpet  of 
the  exaggerating  goddess  that  they  have  assigned  to 
them  a  sobriquet  borrowed  from  the  animal  on  wtiom 
they  delight  to  feed.  E.H. 

The  Clock  at  thb  Houses  of  Pabuambnt. 
[1513.1     This  clock  is  not  only  the  largest,  but  one 
of  the  most  accurate  we   possess.      The  ponderous 
weights  hang  down  a   shaft  160ft.  deep,  and  require 
winding  up  once  a  week.      The  pendulum,  15ft.  long, 
weighs  6801b.      On  the  four  sides  of  the  dock  tower 
are  dial-rooms,  traversed  by   mechanism,  which  com- 
municates motion  from  the  clock  to  the  hands.    Each 
of  the  four  dials  is  22|ft.  diameter,  and  ttie  mere  oust* 
iron  framework  of  each  dial  weighs  no  less   than  fooi 
tons.      The  hour  figures  are  2ft.  high  and    6ft.  apart, 
and      the      minute      marks      14      inches     apart 
The  outer  point  of  the  minute  hand  makes  a  sudden 
leap  of  seven  inches  every  half  minute.      The  bands 
weigh  more  than  2cwt.  Uie .  pair,  the   minute  hand 
being  16ft.  long  and  the  hour  hand  9ft.      In  order  to 
render  the  dials  visible  at  night   each   dial   face  is 
glazed  with  enamelled  or  opalised  glass,  with  60  gu 
jets  behind  it.      The  beUs  in  the  four  comers  of  the 
beliroom  are  of  the  following  weights,  and  yield  the 
following  notes — viz.,  4^  tons,  note  B ;  two  tons,  note 
F  sharp ;   1|  tons,  note  A  sharp ;    1}  tons,    note  G 
sharp.      By  varying  the   order   in   which   they  are 
struck  they  produce  four  chimes  at  the  four  divisions 
of  the  hour,  and  at  the  full  hour  tbe  whole  16  strokes 
are  given.  Q.  C. 

AMTiauAJEtiAN  Book-Lore  Relattno  to  Lancashibi 

AND  ChEHHIBB. 

[1514.]  Amongst  the  many  antiquarian  books  and 
MS.  which  have  been  compiled,  and.  fortunately,  pre- 
served, we  find  a  Lancashire  history  by  Dr.  Kuerden, 
compiled  about  1620.  He  describes  very  graphically 
the  old  post  roads  as  they  existed  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  well  known  be  was 
for  some  time  engaged  in  writing  a  complete  history 
of  Lancashire,  which  was  never  completed.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  this  production  of  Dr.  Kuerden  is 
very  valuable  on  account  of  its  containing  some  in* 
teresting  accounts  of  the  old  halls  and  houses  whidi 
then  existed  on  the  roads  which  he  traversed,  some  ci 
which  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  others  have  bO" 
come  ruinous  or  reduced  very  much  in  size  and  im* 
portance.  For  some  reason  or  other  ^hese  were  not 
published  until  within  the  last  eight  years.  The  cob- 
tents  must  naturally  exert  an  interesting  influence  oa 
Lancashire  antiquarians.  The  MS.  from  which  tin 
notes  were  originally  copied,  in  the  middle  of  ihn 
last  century,  were  in  the  possession  of  George  Kenioo, 
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Esq.  The  book  is  described  as  being  a  tliick  Mi^.,  full  i 
of  miscellaneous  collections  relatin*  to  the  history  of  j 
Lancashire.  It  was  written  in  a  bad  hand,  and  the  I 
ink  was  bad  also,  which  accounts  for  some  imper- 
fections in  the  extracts  which  have  been  preserved. 
In  many  places,  unfortunately,  the  MS.  is  very  in<- 
correct.  Several  references  have  been  made  to  it  by 
correspondents  in  your  Notes  and  Queries.  It  com- 
mences with  the  post  road  from  Warrington  to 
Wigan  ;  thenco  it  takes  the  post  road  from  Wigan  to 
Preston.  He  then  takes  the  other  parallel  road  from 
Winquic  (Win wick)  to  Wigan.  The  post  road  from 
Preston,  by  Garstang,  towards  Lancaster  is  then 
traversed.  The  whole  is  supplemented  by 
a  notice  of  the  wagon  road  from  Stand- 
ish  to  Preston,  and  another  road  from 
Wigan  to  Preston,  by  Chorley.  If  any  of  these  are 
introduced,  they  should  by  all  means  bo  illustrated 
and  supplemented  by  notes  and  annotations  culled 
from  old  maps  and  directories  and  works  which  bear 
upon  the  subject.  To  re-publish  them  in  the  ;rude 
form  in  which  they  first  appeared  in  1876  would  be  of 
little  use  to  the  antiquarian.  I  purpose  trying  what 
can  be  done  with  the  matter,  by  way  of  throwing 
light  on  the  dark  places  of  antiquity.  In  the  year 
1622  William  Smith  and  William  Webb,  gontlomen, 
compiled  a  book  with  the  quiiint  title  "  The  Vale 
Koyall  of  England,  or  the  County  Palatine  of 
Chester,"  containing  n  geographical  and  historical 
description  of  that  famous  county,  with  all  its 
hundreds  and  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  and 
freeholders,  with  its  rivers,  towns,  castles,  and  build- 
ings. The  M8.  was  pnblished  in  1656,  by  Mr  Daniel 
King,  and  is  deeply  intercstingf  to  Cheshire  anti- 
quarians. This  book  is  often  qu«)ted  by  modern 
local  historians.  The  language  is  rather  quaint,  aitd 
the  descriptions  of  tlio  various  objects  torse  and  con- 
cise. This  work  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  and  has 
been  published  in  a  comparatively  cheap  form.  These, 
with  annotations,  would  form  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  antiquarians.  Student. 

A  Lancashib£  Assize  Sermon,  1670. 

[1515.]  This  very  rai-e  sermon,  of  which  a  C')i>y  is 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  will,  very  probably, 
be  read  with  interest.  Its  title  is  "a  sermon  preached  at 
the  assizes  at  Lancaster,  on  Sunday,  March  19, 1667-8, 
by  H.  Pigott,  B.D.,  London,"  printed  1676.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Timothy  Littleton,  and  Vere 
Bertie,  Esq ,  chief  justices  of  assize  for  the  Northern 
Circuit.  It  was  evidently  written  in  defence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  for  in  the  dedication  the  follow-     | 


ing  r(»marks  occur  : — **  We  would  neither  lift  up  tlie 
chair  at  Canterbury  above  the  throne  at  Whitehall 
putt  ing  kings  to  sweat  for  it,  that  they  might  procure 
a  good  archbishop,  who  would  be  their  quiet  neigh- 
bour, nor  would  we  bring  in  anew  those  described  in 
'  Lysimachus  Nicanor '  to  act  old  tragedies  over 
again  in  any  dress."  On  page  32  he  remarks,  "  If  you 
stick  to  your  old|KIng  Edward's  laws,  Magna  Chartai 
and  Severn]  otiier  good  statutes,  and  the  common  law 
we,  to  our  one  canon,  two  testaments,  three  creeds, 
t  he  four  first  counseln,  and  five  first  centuries,  as  fixing 
the  rule  of  pure  religion,  we  satisfy  ourselves  and 
those  guided  by  us,  and  stop  the  mouth  of  those  who 
tell  us  of  turning  all  upside  down."  ThiB  reference 
to  the  above  curious  sermon  will  prove  more  interest- 
ing when  the  reader  is  informed  he  was  the  second  sou 
of  Geoffery  Pigott,  of  Fort  on,  county  Stafford,  th® 
younger  brother  of  Thomas  Pigott,  of  Ponisall,  in 
Prestbury  parish,  by  his  wife,  Judith,  daughter  of 
John  Davenport,  of  Butley  Hall,  Prestbury,  Cheshire. 

ANTiaUABIAN. 

Epitaphs. 

[1516.]  I  confess  to  a  weakness  of  having  a  liking  for 
churchyard  rcmiLiscences,  so  that  wherever  I  may  be, 
of  if  any  of  this  kind  of  literature  falls  in  my  way,  it 
finds  a  place  in  my  note  book.  We  often  find  curious 
and  suggestive  epitaphs.  Some  are  lugubrious,  others 
of  a  joyous  tendency,  and  there  may  be  found  those 
which  may  be  classed  amongst  the  desponding,  the 
hopeful,  the  complimentary,  the  condemnatory,  the 
circumstantial,  tlie  absurd,  the  sarcabtic,  and  the  col- 
loquia].The8e  maybe  found  in  genuinetombstonearticles 
The  shortest  of  these  on  record  is  said  to  have  been 
devised  by  a  legatee,  who  had  tlie  money  left  to  bim 
on  condition  that  he  placed  a  verse  upon  his  .grave- 
stone and  paid  for  it  out  of  the  legacy.  Can  we 
wonder  at  its  brevity  ? 

Thorns 
Ooifa. 

The  friends  of  William  Williams  'Jianaged  a  simila*^ 
matter  much  after  the  same  fashion,  but  more 
lengt^. 

Hero  lies  W.  W., 

'Who  Diver  laora  will  tremble  yen. 

A  curious  specimen  of  theooUoquial  style  is  fooad  in 
the  f oDowing  :«- 


ii 


Pcy  1  Jt  ho,  wUt  are  }•  a  r'oiog  bfie  V 
*'  I  died  UuoDgk  toAnVii  g  too  nraoh  beec" 


T.r. 
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MaCCLKSFIKLD   (.ij.AMilAli  SCHOOL. 

[1517]  Macclesfield  c  .  "  i  boast  of  its  Free  Gram- 
mar School  as  early  ah  tlie  .  mmcncement  of  the  10th 
contur}',  when  Sir  John  I'crcivul  so  liberally  founded 
and  endowed  that  inMitution,  wliich  was  afterwards 
completely  e9t::blir.hed  by  tho  munificence  of  the 
Regenov  who  acUd  in  the  nume  of  Edward  VI.  In 
Pinnocic'.s  *•  History  and  Topography  of  Cheshire,"  it 
is  stated  ••  the  Free  Gramnmr  School,  \^hich  is  a 
spacious  and  handsome  structure.  The  original  en- 
di»wment  whs  of  llio  annual  value  of  £21  5.s.  In  1820 
it  was  £700.  In  the  published  notes  on  "  Ko^rer  Lowe'.s 
Diary,"  it  is  stated  in  Mr  Beumonl's  list  of  masters  at 
Winwick  School  that  Raiidulphus  Gorse,  B.A.,  was 
the  fijjhth  schoolmaster  who  was  appointed  from  tho 
King's  School  at  Chester,  in  1644,  Mr  Ralph  Gorse, 
B.A.  (as  his  name  should  be  written),  left  Winwick  in 
1667,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  head  mastership  of 
Macclebiield  School,  a  post  he  held  till  his  death.  He 
was  married  at  Macclesfield  in  1671,  and  both  he  and 
his  wife  died  and  were  buried  there  in  1674,  leaving 
no  issue.  Mr  Thomas  Gorse,  his  nephew,  acted  as  hift 
executor.  In  a  history  of  Macclesfield,  published 
about  1810,  it  is  recorded—"  Tho  head  master  is  the 
Rev.  David  Davies,  D.D.,  and  the  usher  tho  Rev.  J. 
Cooke."  Is  anything  further  known  of  this  Grammar 
School  and  its  hoad  masters  and  ushers.  E.  H. 


jflDDLB  Dbalino:— XJhaflesUeaao  toUs  one  taie  oi 
the  romance  of  fiddle  dealing  which  is  oharminK. 
There  was  a  certain  precious  violoncello  at  Madrid. 
It  was  a  genuine  Stradiuarius.     The  local  maker, 
one  Ortega,  had  put  in  a  new  belly  and  sold  it, 
keeping  the  old  belly  in  his  shop.    M.  Ohanot, 
"the  best  judge   of  violins  left,  now  Tarisio  is 
gone/'  lighted  upon  the  old  belly  and  bought  it. 
Tarisio  then  disoovered  it,  and  pestered  Ohanot 
till  he  sold  it  for  one  thousand  francs,  and  told  him 
where  the  remainder  of  the  fiddle  was  to  be  found. 
The  owner  was  persuaded  to  part  with  it  for  four 
thousand  francs,  and  Tarisio  sailed  exultant  for 
Paris  with  the  Spanish  bass  in  a  case.    He  never 
let  it  oat  of  his  sight.    The  pair  were  caught  by  a 
storm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.    The   ship  rolled ; 
Tsriaio  clasped  has  bass  tight,  and  trembled,    it 
was  a  terrible  gale,  and  for  one  whole  day  they 
ware  in  real  danger.    Tarisio  spoke  of  it  to  me 
with  a  shudder.    I  will  give  you  his  real  words,  for 
they  struck  me  at  the  time,  and   I  have  very  otten 
thought  of  them :— "  Ah,  my  poor  Mr.  Beade,  the 
bass  of  Soain  was  all  but  laat  I " 


Loxo  IIaib.— In   UOi,  when   Henry   I.  was  in 
Norniaiid}-,  a  prolate,   named  Serlo,  preached  so 
(eloquently  against  the  fashion  of  wearing  long 
hair,    that  the  monarch  and  his  courtiers  were 
moved    (o  tears;  and,     taking    advantage  of  the 
imi)re.s>>ion  ho  had  produced,  the  enthusiastic  pre- 
late whipped  a  pair  of  scisscrs  out   of  his  sleeves, 
and  cropped   the   whole  congregation !     This  was 
followed  up  by  a  royal  edict  prohibiting  the  wear- 
ing of  long  hair;  but  in  the  next  reign,  that  of 
Sto[>hon,   the  old  fashion   was  revived,  when,  in 
1130,  it  ro'^oived  a  sudden  cheok  from  an  excoed- 
ingly    trifling    circumstance.     A    young    pnV.ii  -, 
whojje    chi^f    pride      lay     in      the     benniy    of 
his      locks,      which     bung      down      almost     to 
his    knees,     dreamed    one   ni^ht    that  a   person 
cfimo  to   him   and    strangled    him    with  his  own 
luxuriant  ringlets.     This  dream  had  such  an  effect 
upon   him,  that   he  forthwith  trimmed  them  to  a 
rational  leng'tb.     His  companions  followed  his  ex- 
uniplc,  and  superstition  sprcadinwr  the  alarm,  crop- 
ping became  a^aln  the  order  of  the  day.    But  this 
reformation,  adds  tho  historian,  was  of  very  short 
duration ;  scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed  before  the 
people  returned  to  their  former  follies,  and  such 
ospociiilly    as  would  be    thought    courtiers    per- 
mitted  their  hair  to  grow  to  such    a  shameful 
lony;th,  that   ihoy  re.'«en»bled   women  rather  than 
men ;  those  whom  nature  had  denied  shundanoe  of 
h;iir  supplying  the  deficiency   by  artificial  means. 
Wig  ,  therefore,  may  date  in    England  from   the 
time  of  Steuhaix. 


^VKLLiKaTON's  iiATuBD  OP  Wab.— Tlic  Duko  of 
Wellington,  in  giving  his  reasons  for  conceding 
CaUiolio  Emancipation,  said  (March  21,^  1829)  : — 
*'  My  IjordH,  I  have  passed  more  of  my  life  in  war 
tliau  luost  raen,  and  I  may  say  in  civil  war;   and 
it'  I  could  avoid,  by  any   sacrifice   whatever— if  I 
(  oulil  avoid,  even  for  ono  month,  a  civil  war  in   a 
.!  .untry  to  which  I  am  attached,  I  would  sacrifice 
my  life  to  do  it."     Further,  the   Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury recently  related    the    following    incident : 
—**  He  once  travelled  to  Hatfield  with   the   gi-eat 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  as  they  passed  through 
n   lovely    country,    turned  to  him,  after  a  long- 
si  lence,  aiul  said*  *  Can  you  guess    what  I    have 
heen  thinking  of?'     Being  answered  in  tho  nega- 
tive, he  said,  *  I  have  been  looking  at  this  coun- 
try,  where  everything  is  beautiful  and  fills  the 
heart  with  joy  ;  and  I  was  thinking  that  if  I   bad 
lO  tako  military  possession  of  it,  I  should  Irne  to 
lav  waste  that  beauty  and  dispel  that  jo.'  and  pro- 
duce    instead     no  hiiij?      but       devastation      and 
inirtory.'     Then  tho  Diike  added,  with  a  depth   of 
leeling  he  should  novrr  forget,       *  If  you  had  seen 
but  one  day  of  war  in  tho  course  of  your  life,    you 
would  pray  before  God  that  you  might  never  see 
another.*     His  Grace  held  that  war  was  a  most 
datestabLs  thixur*'' 
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Satubdat,  Octobeb  Cth,  1888. 


Placb-nambs. 

[1618.]    The  iDglo>SazoD  «'Mochil/'    ^bidi   tlie 
Scotch  retain  ae  <*  Mnckle,"  ha*  no  little  to  do  with 
oar  English  namee  of  places.  It  lurks,  however,  uoder 
Tiirious  difigalses.    It  is  an  old  friend  in  a  new  dress, 
in  various  counties.    Macclesfield  is  **  the  great  field," 
or  open  country,  still  apparent  in  what  is  called  the 
ICoss,  a  widelj-extended  tract  of  peat  land.     The 
patron  of  the  church  of  Ifacclesfield  is  Saint  Michael ; 
but   the   old   spelling   of   "Maxfehl"   proves  that 
*'  Michael "  is  not  the  nominator  of  this  large  manu- 
lacturing  town.    **  Mazstoke,"  in  Warwickshire,  is  a 
like  instance,  signifying  **  the  Great  House,"  or  the 
Muckle  Stow  of  Saxon  times.    At  the  Castle  of  Max- 
stoke  lived  Lord  Beaumont,  from  whom  descended 
the  uniortunate  Dukes   of    Buckingham;  who  fell 
father  and  son,  one  in  the  days  of  the  tyrant  Richard, 
the  Third,  the  other,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  Henry 
the  .Eighth.     Much  Wenlock  is  but  another  way  of 
ezpresFing  Great  Henlock,  a  town  'in   Shropshire. 
"Mow  Cop,"  in  Staffordshire,  signifies  «< Big  Bead," 
a  name  well-merited  by  this  imposing  Outrider  of  the 
Peak  district,  which  throws  out  its  videttes  into  the 
counties  of  Stafford  and  Leicester.    The  old  British 
word  Maes,  signifying  a  field,  appears  to  survive  ki 
English  counties  here  and  there.    It  even  exists  in 
France,  where  the  wine  Masden,  in  the  south  of  that 
country,  takes  its  name  from  the  vineyard  of  ascertain 
monastery,  signifyinf  in  Celtic  '*  the  field  of  God." 
The  same  word  is  applied  by  the  Saxons  and  Ger- 
mans to  what  we  now  call  a  churchyard.     God's 
acre  (Gottes  aker),  is  the  affecting  title  by  which  this 
haven  of  the  dead  is  known  to  the  Germans.    The 
little  river  Meese  runs  its  peaceful  course  through 
meadows,  on  its  way  to  join  the  Tame  at  Tamworth. 
**  Millmeese "  is  net  an  uncommon  local  name.    In 
Flintshire,  where  the  word   may  be  expected  to  be 
found,  we  have  **  Maes  Garmon,"  or  the  Field  of  St. 
Germain.    This  meadow  was  the  scene,  as  chroniclers 
tell,  of  a  complete  defeat  of  the  heathen  Picts  (Peghts, 
as  the  Scotch  now  call  them)  in  a  conflict  with  the 
Christian  host  of  Britons  1k1  on  by  their  Bishop  Qer- 
manus.    The  Church  of  St.  Germain  PAuxerrois  (for 
Germanus  was  originally  Bishop  of  Auxerre  in  France, 
previous  to  his  translation  to  England)  retains  his 
name  at  Paris,  and  villages  in  Wales  and  Cornwall 


attest  the  memory  of  this  early  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
of  OtiriHtto  heathen  nations.  The<4d  '*Medevekki" 
has  been  altered  into  Mayfield-street.  The  SnxOh 
word  <*  Mede "  for  meadow  gave  the  old  name  of 
Medehamstede  to  the  town  now  called  Peterboroagll. 
"  Runnimedn  "  is  the  *•  Meadow  of  Council,"  and  was 
used  as  a  place  of  general  meeting  of  the  Saxon  kings 
and  their  bishops  and  thanes  ;  mtiny  centuries  after- 
wards the  immortal  Convocation  of  1215  trts^mbWH 
there,  and  secared  to  the  English  people  the  amended 
deed  of  the  first  Henry,  now  known  by  the  proud  title 
of  Magna  Charta.  The  words  **Moothall"  and 
"  Land  motes  "  still  keep  up  the  memory  of  the  old 
Bnglizih  word.  **  Witenagemot "  is  the  title  of  the  oUi 
Saxon  parliament,  signifying  the  meeting  of  the  Wits 
or  Wi^e  Men.  Parliament,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  French 
or  Norman  word,  from  the  low  Latin  Parlamentum,  eft 
place  of  parley  or  oonversation.  Our  word  **  Parlour  " 
was  anciently  the  parloir,  or  talking-room  (thA 
Spaniard  calls  it  El  Locutorio),  and  distinct  from  th^ 
room  in  which  cooking  and  all  household  affairs  wei^ 
performed.  In  many  old-fashioned  houses  the  kitchen 
is  still  the  room  chiefly  occupied  by  the  household^ 
and  hence  is  called  the  keeping-room  of  the  familjr. 
**  To  keep"  is  still  used  at  Cambridge  for  the  word 
*'  Lodge."  It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Shakspeare,  who^ 
in  his  Troilus  and  Creesida^  makes  the  inquiry— 
In  what  part  of  the  field  dou  OaldiM  keep. 

Mathem,  in  Monmouthshire,  similarly,  is  a  corruption 
of  Mot-Erne,  or  house  of  meeting,  and  was,  pro^bly, 
the  scene  of  some  Saxon  gatherings.  **  Mavesyn,^ 
the  antiquated  spelling  of  Malvoisln,  is  the  distinc- 
tive title  of  Mavesyn  Ridware,  one  of  four  Ridwares, 
in  Staffordshire.  The  word  was  o'ten  applied  to  an 
engine  of  war,  composed  of  wooden  boards,  whldi 
protected  the  close  approach  of  besiegers  from  the 
arrows  and  stones  aimed  at  them  by  the  besieged. 
Ingulph,  in  his  dironicle  (written  in  Anglo-Saxon), 
Xbentions,  under  the  year  1005,  the  betteguering  of 
the  Castle  of  Bamboro',  in  Northumberland,  and  the 
great  success  of  an  engine  of  this  nature,  called  k 
Malveisin,  adding  a  translation,  **  That  is  on  Englise 
Tfel  Nehhebur;"  <«That  is,  in  English,  111  Neigh- 
bour." Ingulph,  we  may  add,  was  educated  at 
Westminster,  and  when  a  boy,  was  much  noticed  by 
the  Saxon  princess  Egitha,  daui^hter  of  Earl  Godwiiit 
and  sister  to  Harold,  who  amused  herself  by  asking 
him  hard  questions  (or  **  posers  ")  in  grammar,  and 
then  healing  the  wound  by  ordering  him  refreshment 
at  the  buttery  of  her  palace  at  Westminster.  Maiden 
i.n  Essex,  does  not  derive  its  name,  as  generally  sup- 
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posed,  from  the  Romano-British  Camulodunum,  but 
from  the  8azon  Mcel-don  or  hill  of  the  croae:  the 
mutom  of  erecting  stone  crosses  was  universal  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country.    Some  of  these  still  sur- 
Tive.  Gharing-crofls  was  so  called  from  the  monument 
erected  by  Edward  the  First  to  the  memory  of  his 
beloved  Queen  Eleanor;  this  cross  was  the  sixth  and 
last  erected  at  the  several  stages  where  the  coffin  con- 
taining the  Queen's  remains  halted  for  the  night.   The 
flnt  was  Lincoln.    The  word  **  MiU,"  is  the  word  from 
whjclia   "Mule"  (called  a  Moile  in  Devonshire),    is 
darived,  that  animal  being  chiefly  employed  in  hel|»ing 
to  grind  coin  ("molarc"  in  Lai  in,  wbenco  "molar  teeth"). 
This  word   "Mill"  was   usually  written  "Mul,"  or 
«Moe:"    Milwich,  in  SUffordshire,  appears  as  Mule- 
wich  "  in  the  book  of  Domesday,  compiled,  probably, 
by  a  Norman  scribe.    Mailing,  in  Kent,  is  spelt "  MeL 
ling "  (».«.  Mill-meadows,  siinilarly  to  •»  Millmeese  'i 
mentioned  above)  in  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  charter,  still 
preserved,  ot  this  town ;  it  mentions  "  Lang-straete 
ofer  lylle  burnan  oth  East  M^liya  Uemiere  "— "  Long- 
ftreet  over  the  little  bum,  or  stream,  or  Eaat  Mailing's 
boundaries."    Mells,  in  Sonacrdetbbire,  in  derived  from 
the  same  word.    The  chivalric  Molineux,  and  the  lees 
high-sounding  Mullins,  both  signify  "  Mills."    So  the 
Fkrench  have  their  "  Cumille  Desmoulin«,"    and  the 
Spaniards  their  <«  Gonde  de  Montemolino."     "  Munt " 
is  Anglo-Saxon  for  Mount,  and  explains  the  title  of 
"  The  Long  Mynd  "  given  to  an  extensive  range  of 
hills  in  Shropshire.     "Thaw  Muntes  creep"  is  the 
translation  of  Exodus  xix.  20 ;  "  The  top  "  (or  nap,  as 
an  eminence  is  named  near  Mocoir,  in  Herefordshire) 
•♦  of  this  mountain."    Here  tlie  reader  may  ©bserve 
the  old  Saxon  termination  of  es  in  the  genitive.  Hence 
we  still  say   "the   mount's  top,"   and  "the    king's 
book ; "  while  to  say  the  king  hi$  book,"  is  a  vulgar 
error,  arising  from  the  gradual  decay  of  the  gramma- 
tical niceties  of  the  old  English  tongue.    The  words 
in   the  Church  of  England  Prayer-book   ••  For  Jesus 
Christ  his  take,"  are  the  close  of  a  prayer  written  in 
the  time  of  Charles   the  Second,  when   the  English 
language  had  greatly  degenerated.    "  Mottershall "  is 
corrupted  from  Modred's  HaU,"    and  is   so  spelt  in 
Domesday  Book.    Modred  is  pure  Saxon  for  "  Bold 
Counsel,"  and   is  precisely  of    the   same   meaning  as 
another  common   Saxon  name    Redbald,  or   "  Bold 
Counoel."     Gray,  however,  gives  the  name,  Saxon 
though  it  be,  to  a  Welsh  bard,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  First— 

M«-  e  >  ru*t  PliBliramon  bo»  !•!«  ol«  nd-toppw  h  »»  . 

{To  be  etmHnued.)  Gbstbian. 


Hb^tov  Ghapbe^'^.  Thomas's  Ghubch. 
(Nos.  1478, 1487.  15^) 

[1519.]  For  a   long  period  of  years  the  duties  of 
attending  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  tlie  congregation 
were  discharged  by  curates,  owing  to  the  non- 
dence  of  ttie  incumbent.    He  died  in   1843,  and 
succeeded  by  tlio  Rev.  E.  D.  Jackson,  B.G.L.,  who 
appointed  to  the  incumbency  of  the  chapelry,  and  for 
a  long  series  of  years  he  discharged  the  duties  devolv* 
ing  upon  him  most  efficiently,  winning  tlie  love  and 
esteem  of  his  congregation  as  well  as  those  who  differ 
from  us  in  religious   opinions.     All   the   beautiful 
stained   glass  which   decorates  this  church  was  in- 
troduced  at    different   times   whilst    he    remained 
amongst  us,  which  has  been  altered  and  removed 
from  time  to  time  when  the  church  has  been  altered 
for  during  the  40  years  which  succeeded  the  addition 
of  the  transepts  the  church  has  been  wonderfully    im- 
proved,   in  1853,  in  order  to  provide  more  accommo- 
dation  for   the   worshippers,  two    galleries     were 
erected.      A  tablet  placed  at  the  entrance   of   the 
church    explains   the  matter.    "  The  gatteries  in  the 
transepts   were  erected  by  public  subscription  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  incumbent  of  this   chapel  for 
the  time  being,  to  be  let  at  a  yearly  rent  not  exceed- 
ing eight  shillings  per  sitting.    Edward  Dudley  Jack- 
son, incumbent;  John  Mitchell,  Christopher  Travis^ 
wardens."    This  alteration  was   effected   during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  1853.    Since  that  period  the 
chancel  has  been  extended  twice.    At  the  time  of  the 
first  extension  the  old  reading  desk  and  pulpit  were 
abolished,  and  the  present  light  and  elegant  ones  of 
wood  and  wrought  iron  substituted.    The  organ  was 
also  removed  to  its  present  position,  and  has  been  en. 
larged  at  great  cost.    Thus  the  whole  of  the  church 
furniture  has  been  made  very  complete.    The  chairs 
within  the  sacrarium  are  of  carved  oak  and  very  neat_ 
The  lectern  is  very  handsome,  being  of  polished  brass 
on  a  pedestal  of  ornamental    ware.      The   font  is  of 
very  fine  stone,  carved  in  square  i>anels  on  the  upper 
part,  supported  on  a  fluted  column  with  a   base  of 
stone  of  the  same  description.      The  old  vessels  used 
at  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  have  been  laid 
aside  for  some  time,  and  a  v^ry  handsome  setof  sacra-^ 
mental  vessels  itave  been  substituted.      The  church^ 
wardens'  stHves  are  of  rosewood,  with  silver  knobs. 
Anotlier  extension  of  the  chancel  occurred,  and  mere 
subsequently,  during   the   months   of  August   and 
September,  1870,  the  church  was  closed,  the  services 
being  held  in  the  schoolroom.    A  complete  restoratioa 
and  renovation  of  the  old  structure  was  made,  as  will 
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be  seen  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  diocesan 
calendar  of  that  year :— **  Beaton  Norris,  St.  Thomas's 
Church  was  re-opened  on  Fridaj,  October  7th,  after 
having  been  enlarged   and   restored.    Two  hundred 
additional  sittings  have  been  provided,  and  the  whole 
effect  of  the  exterior  and  much  of  the  interior  of  the 
church  altered  and  improved.       The   old   transepts 
have  had  new  roofs,  the  belfry  has  been  renlaced  by  a 
larger   turret,  covered  with  oak  shingles  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  and  weathercock.    A  large  gable 
porch  has  been  built  over  the  north  door  of  the  nave, 
and  another  over  the  door  of  the  north  transept.     The 
two  west  doors  have  wooden  gables  projecting  roofs 
over  them.    The   old   round-headed   windows   have 
been  filled  with  stone  tracery  mullions  and  jambs,  and 
projecting  label  moulds  have  been  placed  over  them* 
The  stained  glass  has  also  been  re-arranged.    The  low 
fiat  ceiling  of  the  nave  has  been  removed,  and  an  open 
roof  substituted.    Contractor,    Mr  T.  Darnborough  . 
architects,  Messrs  Medland  and  Taylor,  Manchester ; 
cost,  about  £4000."    There   were   several   improve- 
ments made  during  this  restoration  which  are  not  men- 
tioned in  this  notice.    The  whole  of  the  old  pews  in 
the  nave  were  removed,  and  the  old  gallery  was  taken 
down  and  rebuilt.    The  floor  of  the  nave,  under  which 
lie  the  remains  of  many  of  the  old  patrons  and  sup- 
porters of  this  church,  was  covered  with  a  good  sub- 
stantial coating  of  concrete,  over  which  a  wooden 
flooring  was  laid,  and  pews  of  handsome  construction, 
of  the  b  St  pitch  pine,  polished,  were  erected.    By  this 
alteration  a  great  number  of  sittings  in  the  gallery 
were  gained,  all  of  which  are  free  to  the  parishioners 
and  others.    Another  gain  was  made  ii\  the  nave.  Thg 
old  vestry  was  also  taken  down  and  enlarged.    These 
improvements  were  made  during  the  wardenship  of 
Mr  J.  T.  Hope  and  F.  Beaumont,  who  gave  unremitting 
attention  to  the  work  whilst  it  was  progressing,    To 
them  the  parishioners  are  greatly  indebted  for  the 
beautiful  church  in  which    they    worship.    A  very 
handsome  plate  has  been  placed  in  the  church  record- 
ing these  alterations  and  improvements.    Their  suc- 
cessors in  office  have  carried  out  further  minor  im. 
provements,  which  add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  large  congregations  who  assemble  there  to  wor- 
ship their  Creator  and  Preserver.  E.H. 


Ths  Rsv.  David  Simpson,  M.A.,  Macclesfield. 

(N».  1802.) 
[1520.]    David  Simpson  was  bom  near  Northaller- 
ton, in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1745.     His  father  was  a 


farmer,  and  David  was  intended  for  the  same  pursuit ; 
but  David  was   desirous  of   entering  the  Church,  and 
went  to  Cambridge  to  study.      Here  he  became  ao» 
quainted  with  Robert  Robinson,  the  Baptist  minister, 
and  imbibed  principles  of  Dissent  which  troubled  his 
whole  life  by  struggles    between  his  interst  and  his 
convictions.      He  never  attained  any  eminence  in  the 
Church ;  indeed,  his  preaching  was  such  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  two  or  three  situations.     He  at  last 
settled  at  Macclesfield,  in  Cheshire,  where  he  died  in 
1799.      He  previously  determined,  as  his  manuscript 
shows,  on  leaving  the  Establishment ;    out  he  did  not 
live  to  carry  out  his  resolution.      See  the  *•  People's 
Biographical  Dictionary,"  John  Cassell,  1851,  vol.  iv., 
by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Beard.      I  find  in  this  good  man's 
book,"  A  Plea  for  Raligion,"  fourth  edition,  Baynes, 
1807,thathedid  leave  the  Church  or  Establishment. 
See  Appendix  No.  2,  332nd  page.      Take  his  words  ;— 
**  In  obedience  to  these  injuncUons,and  under  a  strong 
disapprobation     of     several    anti-Ohristian   circum* 
stances  of  our  own   Established  Church,  the  general 
doctrines  of  which  I  very  much  approve  and  admire, 
Inow,therefore,  withdraw,  and  renounce  a  situation 
which  in  some  respects  has  been  extremely  eligible. 
I  cast  myself  again  upon  the  bosom  of  a  gracious 
Providence,  which    has  provided  for  me  all  my  life  . 
long."      A  little  lower  on  the  same  page  he  tells  us 
that, "  His  friends  must  consider  him  as  called  away 
by  an  imperious  Providence,  and  he  trusts  they  will 
be  provided  with  a   successor   more  than   equal  in 
every  respect   to  their  late  affectionate  pastor."     On 
page  333,  No.  2  Appendix,  we  have  the  following  r©. 
markable  words :— •*  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  in  this 
place  that  the  doctrines   I  have  preached  unto  them 
for  six-and-twenty  years  I  still  consider  as  the  truths 
of  God."    From  the  above  extracts  I  draw  the  follow- 
ing :—«•  That  his  preaching  was  such   that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  two  or  three  situations;    but  Dr. 
Beard  does  not  tell  us  where  he  went,  or  where  these 
two  or  three  situations  can  be  found.      Youroones- 
pondent,  in  last  Saturday's  Notes  and  Queries,  states 
that  he  was  one  of  the  ministers  at  the  Old  Church, 
and  that  in  xhe  year  1775  the  new  church  was  built, 
and  endowed  by  his  patron  and  friend,  C.  Rowe,  Esq.** 
**  At  the  New  Church,  your  correspondent  states,  he 
preached  twenty-three  years ;  •  and  on  page  333,  No.  2 
Appendix,  Simpson's  •  Plea,'  he  himself  states  that  he 
preached  unto   them  six-and-twenty  >  ears.      So  he 
must  have  other  situations  in  the  three  years,  and  one 
situation  in  twenty-three."  His  principal  works  are— 
••  Essay  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament'/ 
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**A  Key  to  the  Prophecies,"**  A  t  lea  for  tiie  Deity  of 
JfMUii  Ghridt  and  the  dcwtnoes  of  theTriDity/*  and 
"  A  Piea  for  the  Sacred  Writioifn  aod  Religion.''  Blao- 
dttiAeld  may  well  feel  proud  that  such  a  good 
lived  among  them.  Gamma  Sigma. 


rar  steamer,  nie  iong  liunozearj  ame 
a  by  the  wind,  an  eveglaM  dangling 
by  a  cord.  ''Aw  I  *  be  exoLumed: 
ih,  what  can  aw  do  fob  you  f    You'm 


_^ 8  or  xnwi7m.^Tb«  captain  ol 

wbioh  took  oat  supuliea  to  the  Kngliah  fleet  •& 

Alexandria  during  tiie  war  in  Egypt  gare  rfoeutl.> 

an  aooount  of  hie  interview  with  the  captain  of  one 

ol  Ihe  British  irondada.    He  said  that  a  Uttle, 

Ught-haired  man  came  hopping  down  from  the 

bridge  of  the  war  steamer,  hie  long  Dundiear^  ride 

wbiiilc ere  blown 

from  his  neck 

«« BUI  dear  fellah,  wnat  can  aw  do  ion  you 

bavo  no  trouble  ia  setting  into  port,  aw  aseuah 

yo(|."    The  gruff  eaUor  set  the  yoong  man  down 

ae  a  "  lah-de-dab  idiot,'*  and  left  the  veeeel  aa  soon 

as  posrible       The  rery  next  night  the  ironclad 

went  out  to  sea.    A  man  who  was  baring  the  lead 

liU  OTerboaxd.    The  Utile  <'lah-ue-dah^  captain 

v««  on  the  bridge     He  polled  the  bell  to  stop  the 

teasel,  and  threw  himself  into  the  water  just  as  he 

was,  in  his  heavr  oilskin  suit,  to  save  his  seaman. 

Two  other  men  followed,  boats  were  lowered,  and 

all  four  men  were  eared.    The  captain  was  the 

•on  of  a  duke,  one  of  the  brarest  men  in    the 

Mrrioe.    He  had  beloio  this  lime  reeoned  four  men 

^qm  djcDwniiuK. 

A  t:>uLi}ii£ii'H  flBSouBOB. — ^An  omoer  wiiu  eerTcd 

with  Sir  Evelyu  Wood  has  just  communicated  an 
^eodore  which  in  dnirularry  illuHfratiTe  of  Sir 
j}Telyn*t»  quiokness,  rigilance,  and  resource,  it 
!pra«.  he  nays,  told  him  by  the  late  Lady  Wood, 
mother  of  tne  gallant  officer,  and  is  to  the  effect 
that  during  the  height  of  the  mutiny  in  Central 
India,  and  when  he  was  in  command  of  a  troop  of 
Beateon's  horse,  it  was  necei»ary  to  send  important 
4^patchee  through  the  heart  of  the  enemy' b 
country.  Wood  Tolunteered  for  this  dan^rous 
duty,  and,  possessing  a  fair  knowled^  ot  Hindoo- 
stanee,  disguised  and  darkened  himself  as  an 
itinerant  merchant.  Attended  oj  only  one  sepoy, 
he  travelled  by  night  and  rested  by  day  until  he 
arriTed  near  the  camp  of  the  rebel  forces.  Here 
he  was  detained  and  examined,  but  alio  ved  to 
sleep  in  a  tent  under  surreillance.  In  the  night, 
te  ne  expected,  some  natire  soldiers  entered 
atealthily,  and,  crawling  rilently  in  the  dark,  care- 
fully searched  hii»  saddle- bagv,  his  walleU,  and  the 
pookete  and  folds  of  his  clothes,  but  found  nothing 
but  sundry  small  articles  of  merchandise,  the 
packet  of  despatches^  in  ite  leather-osHe  having 
oeen  carefully  unhewn*  by  Wood  from  his  turban 
and  buried  underneath  the  Bi>ot  where  he  slept,  in 
a  hole  dug  with  his  clasp-knife.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  and  his  attendant  were  allowed  to  proceed, 
uarrying  with  them  the  letter  which,  if  didoovered, 
would    nare   brought  short   shrift    to    the 
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fl581.j    In     continuing     my     inveetigationa    on 
this    interesting    subject,     I      fiad    ** mouth"     ia 
a      well-known    ending,    which    marks    the     spot 
where    the    river    flows    into     the    sea,    answer* 
ing     to    the    equally    common    ^Aber"    of    the 
Welsh,  as  Aberavon,  Aberystwith,  or  the  Gselic  Aber- 
deen.   With  the  Saxon,  muth  signified  also  a  hayeo. 
so  the  Romans  called  the  mouth  and  harbour  of  tho 
Tilier,Ostia.nowCirita  Veochia,  or  Old  City.    Such 
words  u  Portsmouth,  Teignmojiith,  Dartmouth,  &c. 
are  too  common  and  well-known  to  need  designatioa 
here.    '^Mund"  is  also  Anglo-Saxon  for  the  huqi^ 
mouth,  now  vulgarised  to  "  muns."    Eadmuod,  or 
Edmund,  is  **  the  lucky-mouth,  the  speaker  of  goo^ 
things."     Some,  however,  prefer    and  there  is  roon^ 
for  preference  in  old  names  of  men  and  places — tb(| 
signification  of  ''bulwark"   for  mund,  which  then 
answers  to  our  mound.   B'ulmund  would  then  mean 
happy  protection,  asOeolmand(or  Coleman,  as  itisoor- 
rupted  now)  protecting  keel,  or  ship ;  Bedmund  and 
Rosamond  might  have  the  same  complimentacy  mean- 
ing of  **  vermeil  lips."    Neb,  or  nab,  is  now  applied  to 
the  beak  of  a  bird  by  us,  and  by  the  Scotch  to  tho 
nose,  jocularly,  of  the  human  face.  **  Nebb  with  nebb^ 
is  Anglo-Saxon  for  **  face  to  face,"  or,  as  we  borrow 
from  the  French  «  vis-a-vis."    The  Spaniard  uses  thft 
word  •*  roetro  "  (the  Latin  •*  rostrum  "  means  a  beak 
or  neb)  in  the  signification  of  face,  taking,  with  th» 
Saxon,  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  **th6  leading  feature  "^ 
for  the  face  itself.    Keen,  or  nen,  is  not  an  uncommon 
name  for  rivers,  and  has  been  banded  down  to  u^ 
from  the  Celtic  (or  more  properly  Keltic,  G  being  vaa^ 
for  K  by  Welshman  and  Saxon)^  in  which  tongue  i|^ 
signifies  ''a  rivor."    So  the  Elbe,  the  Albis  of  th» 
Romans,  is  derived  from  the  Danish  Elb,  a  river.    Tli» 
Nile  is  called  tlu  river,  by  pro^minenoe,  as  no  other 
stream  irrigates  the  Und  of  Egypt,  fertilised  by  ita 
annual  ovei-flow  and  alluvial  deposits.    "New"  ia  a 
word  which  has  relations  in  neariy  all  languages.  Tht 
Sanscrit   ••n*wa"    resembled   our    English    "new'*" 
more  closely  than  the  netjs  of  the  Greek,  and  the 
novus   of   the    Latin.     The    Persi.in  "now"  is  also 
more  like  our  word  tl»<»n  the  Welsh  Xewydd.    Tho 
word,  as  we  might  expect,  holds  place  in  aU  countriea 
in    local    names.    We   have   Novogopod   in   RussSm. 
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exactly  aDSwering  to  thtt  Newton  of  the  English  and 

NeuTille,  or  Neville,  of  the  Normans,   and   the   old 

Qreek  NeapoUs  or  Naples.    Plas  Newydd    in  Wales 

corresponds  with  New  Hall  of  the  Saxon.    Neufohatel, 

Gastello  Nuovo,  and  Newcastle  are  all  Lhe  same  word 

In   different  spellings.    Newbold,   a   common   local 

i^me,  signifies  "  new  house  or  c<^btsge,"  answering  to 

the  Northern  Newbiggin,  as  for  instance  in  Northum- 

herlaud,  near  Aln-wick.    So  also  **  Oxenbold  "  answers 

to  the  Scottish  byre,  or  cow-house,  and  has  given 

name  to  a  vUls^e.    ''Nutford"  signifies  **Neatford." 

So  we  have  Oxford,  formerly  called,  as.  in  Chaucer 

Oxenford;  S  win  ford,  also,   or  Swinesford  is  no  un 

common  local  name.    It  is  very  remarkable  how  often 

the  flocks  and  herds  of  our  ancestors,  the  industrious 

Saxon  husbandmen,  have  impressed  their  nances  on 

t^e  country  they  helped  to  nourish   and   maintain. 

Kinton,  or   Kine-town,  Cowley,    Oxley,   Oxenbold, 

Swinnerton,  King's  Swinford,  and  numerous  others^ 

^tte&t  the  truth  of  our  observation.     Knutsford  is, 

however,  most  probably  a  corruption  of  Kynetsford, 

or  Canute's-ford  (previously  alluded  to  in  Notes  and 

Queries)  the  Roj-al  Ford.      So  Kennet,  in  Wiltshire*^ 

famous  for  its  ale,  signifies  a  royal  abode.    The  tribu 

tary  of   the  Thames  called  the  Nore,  familiar  to  all 

voyagers   to  Margate  or  Heme  Bay,  was  anciently 

••  Nordmuth  "  or  tlie  North-mouth.    **  Norrena  Cyng  " 

is  A.S.  for  the  King  of  Norway ;  so  we  find  in  the 

ballad  of  bir  Patrick  Spenoe— 

To  Norroway,  to  Norro^a)  i 
TuNunuWtty  orrilMtom,    .    .    . 

And  the  language  is  called  Norse,  or  Norsk.    So,  in  the 

iMHad  of  Hardyknute^  so  much  admh-ed  by  that  ood- 

•ervator  of  eld  ballads.  Sir  Walter  dcott — 

Th«  King  of  None  in  •ummtr  tjtie, 
Pofl'd  np  wittk  pow'r  and  might, 
Lttbded  in  lair  oooiiand  liie  in  e, 
VSiUiiBAOjataMdy  A  i«ht. 

Nuneaton,  Nunswell,  Jec,  record  the  existence  of  a 
nunnery  in  times  prior  to  the  Beformation.  The  word 
itself  is  from  the  Italian  **  nonna,"  which  is  a  familiar 
word  for  grandmother ;  and  Benedict,  in  his  rules  for 
iuch  monks  as  call  themselves  by  his  name,  com- 
manded that  the  younger  brethren  should  term  their 
elders,  Nonni,  or  grandfathers.  So  Egyptians  and 
Arabs  use  commonly  ** Sheik"  or  '^Old  man"  as  a 
Mspectf  ui  title.  The  word  nonna  is  strikingly  like  the 
Hindustani  **  Nana,"  the  meaning  of  which  word  is 
mtid  to  be  **  grandfather,"  and  given  as  a  tit  e  of 
fespect  to  a  prince  or  nobleman.  There  is  little  u  nder 
Um  letter  O  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  searcher  into 
k>cal  derivations.  Tue  village  in  Essex  that  was  once 
called  Oakley  has  met  uitli  a  hard  fate,  having  been 


debased  into  Ugley.  Saxon  owners  have  usually  the 
same  hard  face  of  gradmU  oblivioa  thrv;ii^h  aaiii|aity 
and  disuse  of  the  proper  name  in  quedtiou.  8<>  Udga- 
thorp,  in  Loioedtershire,  was  once  « >sgod*s  Tiiorp,  or 
Farmhouse,  and  Owston,  in  the  sainti  couuiv,  is  apelt 
in  Domesday  Osulveston,  or  Oswulf's  to^vn.  '*  Oare  *' 
is  derived  tVo in  the  A.d.  Ora,  a  bJUiiJary  ou  snore y 
exactly  sitntlar  to  the  Latin  ora,  a  coast.  So  we  have 
the  Orestone  R>ck  on  the  coast  ot  south  Devon,  near 
Torquay;  Oare  in  Wiltshire,  at  ilio  foot  ot  the 
eminences  of  wtiich  Tan  Hill  is  the  hijj[htis^  point, 
between  Marlborough  and  Devizes ;  uud  ( >ai'e,  near 
the  sea,  not  far  froiu  Haotings,  on  tlw  coasr  ^*  <^M«s<^ex. 
St.  Mary  Overy,  in  Southwark,  London,  was  once 
called  s'amc  Miry  Ofer-ea, or  Over  the  water, as South- 
wark  is  on  the  least  populous  side  of  Loudon..  The 
barrows,  or  rounded  heaps  of  earth,  overgrown  with 
grass,  that  mark  the  last  resting-places  of  Briuin  and 
Roman,  .-^axon  and  Dane,  and  which  ai-e  most 
frequent  neaf  the  old  higuways,  are  called  *'  Oifl  )W8" 
in  Staffordshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 
'^Low"  is  spelt  variously  in  8axon,  but  always 
signifies  a  hill.  The  name  is  especially  common  in  mid- 
land countries,  and  appears  in  Louth,  Likcuiusnire ; 
Ludlow,  the  People's  HAl,  and  Wmsiow,  tne  tiUl  of 
Victory.  "  Higtiiow,''  the  name  of  a  luJi,  appt)ars  to 
the  uninformed  a  contradiction  in  terms,  but  is  not. 
The  custom  of  raising  these  mounds  of  earth  over  the 
dead  is  very  ancient.  The  tomb  of  Aclnlies,  near  the 
site  of  ancient  Troy,  is  still  visible  to  traveilers,  ou  the 
Hhaetsean  promontory,  .fineas  is  represented  by  Virgil 
as  erecting  similar  monuments  to  faitliful  followers. 
The  largest  barrow  in  England  is  most  probably  Sil- 
bury  Hill,  near  Marlborough,  Wiltshire,  close  to  the 
British  temple  at  Avebary,  a  feeble  imitator  of  its  not 
distant  neighbour,  Stonehenge.  When  opened,  these 
barrows,  or  lows,  are  usually  found  full  of  ancient 
bones,  jewellery,  and  armour,  preserved  by  layers  of 
stone,  and  enclosed  often  in  earthen  jars  curiously 

ornamented.  Cxstj^ian. 

Thb   Evil  Ets. 

[1522.]  The  Kev  T.  P.  Thistleton  Dyer  recently  con- 
tributed an  excellent  article  on  the  above  subject  to 
the  Queen,  and  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
made: — Thousands  ol  our  everyday  superstitions— « 
the  true  origin  and  meaning  of  which  have  been 
lost  for  centuries — retain  their  popularity  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  have  existed  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  This  is  especially  true  u  the  case  of  the 
HevU  eye"— one  of  those  p<^u]ar  belief^  which  b 
still  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  our  peasantry 
thioughout  the  country,  and  is  oftentimes  the    cmue 
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of  much  animosity  and  ill-will  amon^  the  crodulouB 
portion  of  the  community.      Referring  to  the  origin 
of  this   universal  belief,  it  is  interesting  as  being  a 
survival  of  Uie  most  primioive  period,  allusions  to  it 
occurring  in  many  of  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  Mr 
Tylor,  in  his   "  Researches   into  the  Karl^  History  of 
Mankind  "  (1878),  considers  that  it  is  *'  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  belief  in  the  mysterious  in" 
fluence   of  the  evil  eye  flows  from  the  knowledge  of 
what   the  eye  can  do  as  an  instrument  of  ohe  will, 
while  experience  has  not  yet  set  such  limits  as  we  re- 
cognise to  the  range  ji  its  action.    The  horror  which 
savages  so  often  have  of  being  looked  full  in  the  face 
la  quite  consistent  with  this  feeling.     You  may  look 
at  him  or  his,  but  you  rouse  not  stare,  and,  above  all 
you  must  not  look  him  full  in  the  face — that  is  to  say, 
you  must  do  just  what  the  stronger  mind  does  when 
it  uses  the  eye  as  an  instrument  to  force  its  will  upon 
the  weaker."      There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr  Tylor  has 
here  given  the  true  eiEplanation  of  this  superstition, 
the  eye,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  having  from  the  earliest 
^imes  been    regarded  iis  the  instrument  whereby  the 
will  exerts  its  influenct .      Anjong  some  of  the  well- 
known  instances  bequeathed  to  us  of  this  belief  may 
be  noticed  one  recorded  by  Plutarch,  who  tells  us  how 
it  was  known  in  his  day  that  *'  friends  and  servants 
have  fascinating  eyes,    and   even  fathers,  to  whos® 
protracted  gaze  mothers  will  not  expose  their  chil- 
dren."   And  in  another  place,  speaking  of  charms,  he 
says  that  tliey  **  derive  their    efficacy  from  the  fact 
that  they  act  through  the  strangeness  and  ridiculous- 
ness of  their  forms,   which  fix  the  mischief-working 
evil  eye  upon  themselves."      In  one  ot'  the  satires  of 
Persius   it   is   also   fully   described—'*  Look  here,  a 
grandmother,    or    superstitious    aunt,     has    taken 
baby  from  his  cradle,   and  is  charming  his  forehead 
against   mi!>chief  by  the   joint  action  of  her  middle 
finger  and  her  puiifying  spittle;  for  she  knows  right 
well  how  tu  check  the  evil  eye."    Charms  of  this  kind, 
it  appears,  were  very  common  amongst  the  old  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Thus,  when  King  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples 
appeared  on  public  occasions,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
putting  his  hand  now  and  then  into  his  pocket.  Tho86« 
we  are  told,  *'  who  understood   his  ways,   knew  that 
he  was  clenching  his  fist  with   the  thumb  stuck  out 
between  his  first  and  second  fingers,  to  avert  the  effect 
of  a  glance  of  the  evil  eye  that  someone  in  the  streets 
might  have  cast  on  him."    In  many  of  the  old  Roman 
amulets  we  find  the  hand  dosed  all  but  the  forefinger 
and  little  finger,  which  are  held  out  straight.    Scott, 
the,  in   his  **  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,"   referring  to 


the  prevalence   of  this  belief  in  ancient  times,  says : 
*'  Many  writers  agree  with    Virgil  and  Theocritus  in 
the   effect   of   bewitching   eyes,   affirming  that    in 
Scythia  there  are  women  called   Bithise,  having  two 
balls,  or  rather  blacks,  in  the  apples  of  their  eyes. 
These,  forsooth,   with  their  angry  looks  do  bewitch 
and  hurt,  not  only  young  lambs,  but  young  children." 
With  scarcely  any  difference,  the  notions  respecting 
this    species    of    witchcraft    are    the    same    now- 
a-days  as  they  were  centuries  ago,  similar,   or  almost 
identical,  charms  being  employed  to   counteract  its 
influence.      In    this    country   it     survives,     more 
especially  in    Scotland,  having  there  in  former  years 
been  most  extensively  credited.    Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
hb  "  Letters  en  Demonology   and   Witchcraft,"  tells 
us  how,  '*  Among  the   almost  innumerable  droves  of 
bullocks  which  come  down  every  year  from  the  High- 
lands for  the   south,  there   is  scarce  one  but  has  a 
curious  knot  upon  his  tail,  which  is  also  a  precautiont 
lest  an  evil  eye  or  an  evil  spell  may   do  the  uiimal 
harm."    Heron,  in  his  '*  Journal  through  part  of  Scot- 
land," further  informs  us  that  "  Cattle  are  subject  to 
be  injured  by  what  is  called  an  evil  eye;  and  that  it 
is  common  to   bind  into  a  cat's  tail  a  small  piece  of 
mountain  ash  wood  against  witchcraft."    The  moun- 
tain ash,  too,  was  planted  before  Highland  houses  to 
protect  the   inmates  against  the   fascination  of  the 
evil  eye,  in  connection  with  which.  Light  foot^  in  his 
"Flora  8cotica"(1777),   thus   writes:  "They  consi- 
dered that  any  part   of  this  tree  carried  about  with 
them  will  prove  a  sovereign  charm  against  all  the  dire 
effects  of  enchantments  or  witchcraft.      In    Wales* 
croiises  made  of  the  rowan  or  mountain  ash  used  to  be 
distributed  at  certain  festivals  as  a  protection  from 
witchcraft ;"  and  in  an  old  a^^ng  in  the  *'  Northumber- 
land Garland,"  entitled  «*  Laidley  Wood,"  we  read  ^— 

Tfa«  itp«Dft  wera  Tain,  ihe  baot  ratomad, 
T  •  the  qaeeo  In  the  aomiirfol  mood, 

Oniog,  th  t  witchan  hftyii  no  i«>wer, 
Wlura  tbera  is  rowan-tree  wood. 

(Tq  be  eofUinued.) 

Wabrsk-Bulket.bt. 
Hangmen  and  Exbcutionbbs. 

[1523.]  In  a  small "  Collection  of  Anecdotes,"  pub- 
lished anonymously,  and  printed  by  Milner  and 
Sowerby,  of  Halifax,  I  lately  found  the  following, 
under  the  head  "  Wages  of  Jack  Ketch"  :—^  During 
the  sherievalty  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips  no  execution 
took  place  in  London ;  but  on  some  culprits  being- 
ordered  to  be  whipped.  Jack  Ketch  came  to  the 
sheriff  and  plainly  iXold  him  he  might  do  it  himself. 
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What  do  you  mean  by  such  conduct?'  exclaim,  d  the 
sheriff.  *  Why,  to  tell  your  honour  the  truth/  said 
Jack,  *  you  have  made  my  place  wortli  nothing  at  all. 
I  used  to  i^et  a  few  suits  of  clothes  after  a  session,  but 
for  many  months  I  have  had  no  job  but  whipping, 
and  that  puts  nothing  in  a  man's  pocket.'  '  Well,  but 
Mr  Ketch,  you  are  paid  your  salary  of  a  guinea  a  week 
by  the  under 'Sheriffs,  and  this  seems  sufficient,  as  your 
office  id  now  become  almost  a  sinecure.'  *  Why,  as  to 
the  matter  of  that,'  said  Ketch, '  do  yeu  see,  sir,  I've 
half  a  guinea  a  week  to  pay  my  man,  and,  therefore, 
only  half  a  guinea  for  myself ;  and  if  it  wasn't  for  a 
hanging  job  now  and  then  in  the  count  i-y,  where 
there's  few  in  my  line,  I  should  lately  have  been  quite 
ruined.  I  used  to  get  clothes ;  and  very  often  some 
gentlemen  would  tip  me  a  few  guineas  for  civility 
betore  he  was  turned  off.  Howsoever,  I'll  go  on  so 
no  longer ;  so  if  your  honour  woA't  raise  my  salary,  I 
mean  no  offence,  but  you  must  perform  this  whip- 
ping yourself.'  There  was  reason  in  the  man's  argu- 
ment ;  and  as  there  seemed  no  alternative,  the  sheriff 
aemanded  his  expectation.  *  A  guinea  and  a  half, 
your  honour ;  that  is,  a  guinea  for  me  and  half  a 
guinea  for  my  assistant  there ;  and  without  the  cus- 
tomary perquisites,  I  can't  fill  the  office  for  less ;  and 
no  man  knows  his  duty  better.  I've  tied  up  many 
a  good  fellow  in  my  time,  and  never  had  the  least 
complaint.'  '  Well,  well,  Mr  Ketch,'  said  the  sheriff, 
'  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  to  deprive  you  of 
your  favourite  perquisites,  you  shall  have  the  guniea 
and  a  half.'  *  Then  God  bless  your  honour,'  exclaimed 
the  fellow ;  and  he  and  his  man  began  to  prepare  their 
'  whips  in  high  spirits."  Autoltcus. 

[1524.]  Tom  Tidlbh's  Gbound.  —  We  often  hear 
this  expression.    What  is  its  meaning?  Q.C. 

[1525  ]  Thb  Ludditbs. — Having  read  the  last  of 
Mr  Norbury's  series  of  articles  on  "Commons  and 
Commoners."  which  made  special  reference  to  the 
above  body  of  men,  I  find  myself  in  the  position  of 
Oliver,  of  workhouse  fame,  '*  asking  for  more."  Can 
any  reader  of  Notes  and  Queries  give  any  particulars 
as  to  the  origin  of  these  riots,  or  inform  me  from 
what  source  the  information  could  be  obtained  ? 

J.J.B. 

[1526.]  Bblijb  in  Chusckbs  avd  Chafbl8.->I  have 
often  wondered  why  peals  of  bells  are  only  used  in 
churches  of  the  Establishment.  We  occasionally  come 
•cross  a  Dis<iientiug  place  of  worship  with  a  bell — and 


these  are  very  rare — but  we  never  hear  of  any  posses- 
sing a  set  of  bells.  Is  there  some  law  pi-ohibiting  such 
use,  or  what  is  the  reason  of  such  distinction  ? 

Thb  Excctbsion  Down  thb  Wyb. 

[1527.]  The  Dean  of  Chester  headed  a  company  of 
ramblers  from  Chester  to  Tintern,  not  many    weeks 
ago,  and  after  reading  the  address  he  delivered  on  the 
occasion,  it  struck  me  that  his  account  of  Tintern  and 
its  glories  was  very   meagre  indeed.      I  accordingly 
looked  up  all  the  printed  works  i  could  lay  my  hand 
upon  relating  to  this  lovely  old  abbey,  and  very  soon 
satisfied  myself  that  the  Dean  had  not    mastered  the 
great  story  that  could  be  told  about  it,  nor  had  he 
appreciated  tlie  beauties  of  the  ruins,   as  he  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  done.    In  my  researches 
'  I  came  across  a  work  entitled  "  The  Excursion  Down 
the  Wye,"   written  by  Charles  Heath,  a  printer,  at 
Monmouth ;  a  gossiping  writer,  and  evidently  a  man 
who  liad  given  up  his  heart  to  tlie  lovely  Wye.      But 
old  Heath  must  have  been  a  I'egular   '*  book-writer," 
for  it  is  quite  a  plague  to  follow  him  up  in  his  paper 
wanderings,  as  you  will  see,  whea  I  come  to  describe 
some  of  his  handiwork.    He  must  have  published  his 
first  Wye  story  about  1790,  for  in  October,  1826,  he 
says  in  his  preface,  in   the  eighth  edition  of  his  Lye 
TMur,  tliat  he  had  printed  something  about  it  *'  thirty 
five  years  ago."    The  editions  vary,  as  he  himself  adp* 
mits,  but  he  does  not  say  why,  or  in    what  respect, 
and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  see  all  his  editions, 
before  the  reader  can  be  quite  sure  that  he  has  rea.l 
up  the  whole  story  he  had  to  tell.    There  is  no  date 
en  the  title  page  to  this  eighth   edition ;  the  preface 
extend.-:  to  thirteen  8vo.  pages ;  then  follows  twenty- 
eight    pages,  commencing   with   a   short    account 
ot  Gloucester,  and  ending  with  some  account  of  Wil- 
ton.   All  of  a  sudden  you  come  upon  a  distinct  title 
page,  dated  1826,  and  twenty-six  pages  of  letterpress, 
forming  **  A  Description  of   the  Monuments  in  Ross 
Church  "  (a  perfect  pamphlet  m  itself),  and  then  he 
hurries  off  to  give  a  description   ot  the  Wye  and  its 
surroundings,  landing  you  at  last  in  the  *'  End  of  the 
First  Part  of   the  Tour.    Printed  by  Charles  Heath 
Agincourt  Square,  of  whom  may  be  had  the  concluding 
parts  of  the  Tour."    He  does  not  page  the  work  from, 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  I  conclude,  therefore 
that  he  made  up  A  in  so  many  pages  for  sale ;  B,the 
same,  and  so  on,  and  then  he  threw  them  together 
hickledy  pickledy,  and  christened  the  whole  **  The  Ex- 
cursion down   the  Wye."     The  dear  old  fellow  haft 
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dernrted  honoA  lon^,  long  aj^o;  but  I  should  like  to 
knou'  m^>ct  ab<>u<  him  ;  und  ▼hat  scparnte  works  he 
r6an>  (iid  ifthiK';  vihvn  tley  were  published;  Hnd  the 
datefi  of  the  redfw^crive  editions  of  them.  Can  any 
of  your  rcadfTS  do  this  ?  I  theee  daya,  when  railways 
have  bri>ufirht  tiie  Wye  to  our  very  doors,  ue  naturally 
d«6i  e  to  Vnow  more  about  it,  and  also  of  the  people 
who  gave  its  hiMr»ry  to  the  world.      Abchsnfibld. 


Lf  would  iiii|iru. e  ttoiutf  pouuio  very  much  if  thev 
would  be  as  oaref  ul  of  their  daily  Urea  aa  ther  an 
of  t*ieir  orthodoxy. 

li  you  would  not  have  affliction  fisit  tou  twiea. 
H^fin  at  onoo  to  what  it  teaohaa. 

ExK^tr  "TSSbvaMY, — I  remamber  when  1  tie- 
Uered  thac  kings  and  queens  went  to  bed  with 
their  crowns  ou,  and  ware  nerer  seen  without  the 
roval  purple  and  ermine.  To  this  day  a  risiou  of 
Splendour  is  aiiaooiated  with  toe  words  king  and 
queen  ;  and  yet  there  haye  been  kings  and  queens 
who  were  far  from  extraragant.  An  American 
lady  bought  a  laoe  dress  which  Queen  Victoria 
thought  too  costly  for  her  purse,  though  it  hnd 
been  made  with  a  riew  to  her  purchase  of  it. 
Frederick  William  I.,  Sling  of  PruMda,  was  a  rery 
economical  gentleman.  He  had  a  linen  apron  and 
crer-aleeTea  to  wear  orer  his  home  suit  when  busy 
in  hie  cabinet,  ai:d  he  would  not  wear  his  best 
things  on  rainy  days.  His  children  wore  plain 
homespun  serge  when  they  were  little,  and  very 
plain  garments  alter  ther  were  grown;  and,  for 
the  sake  of  cleanliness,  silk  hangiurs,  curtains  and 
carpet 4  were  banished;  and  wooden  chairs  and 
tables  that  might  be  scrubhed  were  used  in  the 
private  apartments.  The  king,  however,  every 
vear  gave  iiis  wife  one  elegant  winter  dress  and  a 

Slendid  Christmas  present  of  some  sort.  The 
ug  painted  very  well,  and  used  to  declare  that 
he  could  support  himself  by  painting.  To  prove 
this,  he  one  day  sent  for  a  picture  dealer  andordered 
him  to  buy  some  of  his .  pictures.  The  dealer, 
OL>liged  to  do  so,  paid  a  hundred  dollars  for  each 
painting,  and  exposed  them  for  sale  in  his  store, 
with  this  notice  over  them:  '* Painted  by  His 
Majesty."  Nobodv  bon^t  them,  and  the  king 
finally  went  to  the  dealer  and  offered  him  his 
money  back,  but  the  shrewd  business  man  declared 
they  were  invaluable ;  that  he  would  not  part  with 
them  at  so  low  a  price ;  and  the  king  finally  gav^ 
«  large  advance  to  gain  possession  of  them.  TMh 
galled  the  king.  Ic  was  the  worst  stroke  of  busi- 
ness he  ever  did.  And  to  make  np  for  it,  he  had  to 
practice  a  still  more  rigid  economy  for  a  time.  He 
was  much  laughed  at  for  his  economical  notions, 
But  they  laid  the  foandation  of  Prussian  greatness, 
Mid  furnished  his  son,  Fredeziok  the  Qmat,  with 
thu  wfltna  of  baid&mnflr  hin  onaximpled  career. 


Batubdat,  Octobkb  20th,  1883 


0otefl. 

Thb    Evil    E  t  ■  . 
(No  159S.) 
[1528.]    Continuing  the  extracta  from  tfae  Bev.  t, 
F.  Thistleton  Dyer's  article  on  this  subject,  we  ftnd 
that  the  Highhtnd  women  freqaently  wear  a  piece  Of 
the  root  of  the  common  groundsel  as  an  amulet,  rs- 
gardiog  it  as  a  most  effectual  preservativB.      Igain 
one  great  danger  to  whidi  new-bom  <:fal]dren  are 
thought  to  be  exposed  was  the  blasting  of  the  evil  eye 
— a  superstition  which  was  carried  to  an  extravagant 
height  in  Scotland.  Thus,  it  was  even  wrong  to  bestow 
much  praise  on  s  child,  **  and  one  doing  so,"  says  Mr 
Walter  Oregor  in  his  **  Folk-lore  of  the  North-Bast  of 
Scotland,"  **  would  have  been  intemipted  by  some 
Such  words  as  '  gueede  sake,  baud  yir  tung,  or  yeH 
forespyke  the  bairn.'     Such  a  notion  of  fore-speaklog 
by  bestowing  excessive  praise  was  not  limited  to 
infante,  but  extended  V>  full-grown  people,  to  donertic 
animals,  and  to  crops."     Hence  various  devices  sre 
resorted  to  for  ascertaining  the  truth  of  this  suspicion, 
one  being  as  follows :  "  Three  stones,  one  round  to 
represent  the  head,  another  as  near  the  shape  of  the 
body  as  possible,  and  a  third  as  like  the  legs  as  ooidd 
be  found,  were  selected  from  a  south-running  streaAi 
that  formed  the  boundary  between  tva  lairds'  foos* 
heated  red  hot,  and  thrown  into  a  vessel  containing  a 
little  water.    A  new  shilling  was  laid  on  the  bottohi 
of  a  wooden  cap,  and  this  water  was  poured  ov6r  ft* 
The  water  was  then  decanted,  and  if  the  shilling  stuck 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cap  the  sickness  was  brought  on 
by  forespeaking.     The  water  used  in  the  ceremony 
was  administered  afl  a  medidne."     Mr  Napier,  in  his 
•*  Folk-k>re  of  the  West  of  Scotland,"  tells  us  that  he  was 
once  supposed  to  be  th6  unhappy  victim  of  an  evil 
eye.     To  remove  this  evil  influence,  he  was  subjecoed 
to  the  following  operation,  which  was  prescribed  bf  a 
person  skilled  in  such  matters . — **  A   sixpeaoe  wtt 
borrowed  from  a  neighbour,  a  good  fire  was  ki^ 
burning  in  the  grate,  the  door  was  locked,  and  (te 
patient  was  placed  on  a  chair  in  front  of  the  fire.  Tltt 
operator — an  old  woman — ^took  a  tablespoon  and  fflKd 
it  with  water.      With  the  sixpence  she  then  lifted  ss 
much  salt  as  it  would  carry,  and  both  were  put  into 
the  water  in  the  spoon.     The  wator  was  [then  stirrfll 
with  the  forefinger  until  tti6  salt  was  dissolved.  Aft* 
this  the  soles  of  the  patient's  feet  were  bathed  wifii 
the  solution  thrice,  and  afterwards  he  was  made  [to 
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taste  i'  three  times.  The  operator  then  drew  her  wet 
finger  across  his  brow — a  process  known  as  '  scoring 
aboon  the  breath ' — and  the  remaining  contents  of  the 
spoon  were  cast  by  her  rieht  hand  over  the  fire,  dui  ing 
which  time  she  cried,  '*  Guid  preserve  frae  a*  skaith  ! ' 
He  was  then  put  to  bed,  nnd  was  believed  at  once  to 
recover."^  Mr  Napier  is  of  opinion  that  the  origin  of 
this  ceremony  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  fire-worshii. » 
the  grertt  blazing  fire  being  evidently  an  important 
element  in  the  afif^iir.  Am^ng  some  of  the  numerous 
chariDS  to  wiiich  mucli  faith  has  been  attached  in 
Ensfland  may  be  mentioned  self  bored  or  "  lucky 
stones."  Thus  a  ci^rresprtndent  of  Notes  and  Queries 
relates  how,  on  entering  a  house  in  a  Yorkshire  villaitje, 
he  oV>s«Tved  a  }>itn<ifr'nift  necklace  of  these  so-called 
**  lucky  stones  "  hanging  against  the  wall.  On  making 
inquiries  as  to  their  use,  he  found  the  good  lady  of  the 
house  disposed  to  shuffle  off  any  explanation  ;  but  by 
a  little  importunity  he  discovered  they  had  the  credit 
of  being  able  to  preserve  the  liouseand  its  inhabitants 
from  tlie  baneful  influence  of  the  evil  eye.  "  Why, 
Nanny,"  said  he,  "  you  surely  don't  beHeve  in  witches 
nowadays  ?  "  **  No,  I  don't  say  'at  I  do,"  she  replied  ; 
**  but  certainly  in  former  times  there  was  wizards  and 
luzzards  and  them  sort  o*  things."  "  Well,"  he 
answered, "  butr  surely  you  don't  think  there  are  any 
now  ?  "  *•  No,  I  don't  say  'at  there  are ;  but  I  do 
believe  in  a  yevil  eye  "  Eventually,  he  extracted  from 
Nanny  more  particulars  on  the  subject ;  how  there 
was  a  woman  in  the  village  whom  she  strongly  sus- 
pected of  being  able  to  look  with  an  evil  eye ;  how, 
further,  a  neighbour's  daughter,  against  whom  the  old 
lady  in  question  had  a  grudge  on  account  of  some  love 
affair,  had  suddenly  fallen  into  a  sort  of  pining  sick- 
ness, of  which  the  doctors  could  make  nothing  at  all ; 
and  how  the  poorthing  fell  away  without  any  account- 
able cause,  and  finally  died,  nobody  knew  why  ;  but 
how  it  was  her  (Nanny's)  strong  belief  that  she  pmcd 
away  in  consequence  of  a  glance  from  the  evil  eye. 
In  Lancashire  •*  drawing  blood  above  the  mouth  "  of 
the  person  suspected  of  casting  the  evil  eve  is  off  en 
resorted  to,  and  in  many  places  rings  are  worn  as 
amulets.  In  the  West  of  England  this  superstition 
seems  to  have  been  widely  credited ;  and  Mr  Hawker, 
of  Morwenstow,  informs  us  that  two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  theTamar  side  believe  in  the  powers  of 
the  evil  eye.  He  relates  how  a  Comishman  once  told 
him  tliat  the  following  ceremony  should  be  practised 
by  a  person  desirous  of  becoming  possessed  of  the 
evil  eye.  **  Let  him  go  to  the  chancel,"  he  said, "  to  a 
sacrament,  and  let  him  hide  and  bring  away  the  bread 


from  the  hands  of  a  priest ;  then  next  midnight  let 
him  take  it  and  carry  it  round  the  church  from  south 
to  north,  crossing  by  the  east  three  times;  the  third 
time  there  will  meet  him  a  great  ugly  venomous  toadf 
gaping  and  gasping  with  its  open  mouth ;    let  him 

put  the  bread  between  the  lips  of  the  ghastly  creature 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  swallowed  down  its  throat  he 
will  breathe  three  times  upon  the  man,  and  he  will 
be  made  a  strong  witch  for  evermore."  Equally 
numerous  are  the  notions  respecting  this  superstition 
in  most  foreign  countries.  Thus,  in  Italy,  a  man  does 
not  like  so  much  as  to  trust  a  lock  of  his  hair  in  the 
hanos  of  anyone,  lest  he  should  be  enamoured  or 
bewitched  against  his  will.  In  Spain  infants  are 
reluctantly  admitted  to  the  gaze  of  strangers,  an  invo" 
cation  of  the  Deity  being  generally  employed  to  avert 
t'le  consequences.  In  U^rd  Strangford's  *'  Letters  and 
Papers  "  there  is  a  curious  account  of  the  form  used  in 
Crete  for  the  relief  of  those  supposed  to  have  been 
struck  by  the  evil  eye.  Mr  Richardson,  in  his 
••Travels  in  Morocco"  (I860),  describing  the  cere- 
monies of  a  native  Jewish  wedding  at  Mogador,  s^ys  : 

We  had  now  music  and  several  attempts  to  get  up 
the  Moorish  dance,  which,  however,  was  forbidden,  as 
too  vulgar  for  such  fashionable  Jews,  and  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  Europeans.  Not  pleased  with  this 
spectacle,  I  looked  out  of  the  window  into  the  court- 
yard, where  I  saw  a  couple  of  butchers'  boy» 
slaughtering  a  bullock  for  the  evening  carousal.  A 
number  of  boys  were  dipping  their  hands  in  the 
blood,  and  making  with  it  the  representation  of  an 
outspread  hand  on  the  doors,  posts,  and  walU,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  off  the '  evil  eye,'  acd  so  insuring 
good  luck  to  the  new  married  couple."  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  superstitious  reverence  attached  to 
the  red  hand  is  to  be  found  in  the  East  and  also  in 
America.  Some  years  ago,  too,  little  red  coral  hands 
were  sold  at  Naples  as  charms  against  the  evil  eye.  A 
correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  (1879)  informs  U8 
that  a  child  in  his  family  having  a  bad  *'  crick  "  in  the 
neck,  the  "  Italian  doctor  gravely  recommended  the 
purchase  of  one  of  the  coral  hands  to  tie  round  the 
neck,  and  seemed  seriously  to  believe  that  thd  little 
girl  had  been  •  overlooked.' "  In  Roumania,  it  Is  said 
that  the  person  who  wears  a  piece  of  red  ribbon  is 
safe  against  the  evil  eye.  In  Egypt,  the  livid  hue,  the 
yellow  skin,  and  the  emaciated  frame  of  sickly 
children  are  ascribed  by  the  mother  to  an  evil  eye ; 
and  in  Africa  mothers  dread  the  admiration  of  a 
child,  as  tending  to  bring  calamity  on  the  parent. 
Again,   Gordiner,  in   his  "  Description   of  Ceylon," 
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relates  how  the  **  spectator  of  an  extravagant  oere- 
monj  in  Geylun  ascribed  a  fatal  accident  befalling  a 
deirotee  to  the  evil  eye  of  a  stander  by,  whom  English 
oiBoers  rettcued  witn  difficulty  from  their  fury."  In 
the  same  way  the  Mohamedans  hang  objects  from 
their  ceilings,  and  the  Malabars  profusely  decorate 
their  cliildren  under  a  conviction  that  the  ornaments 
which  hang  around  ttieir  necks  will  drive  away  any 
evil  influence.  Hobhouae,  in  liis  **  Trwels,"  says  that 
In  Turkey  **  when  a  child  is  bom,  it  is  immediately 
laid  in  the  cradle  and  loaded  with  amulets,  and  a 
■mall  bit  of  soft  mud,  well  steeped  in  a  jar  of  watert 
properly  prepared  by  pievious  charms,  is  stuck  upon 
its  forehead,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  the  evil  eye." 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  further  instances  to 
•how  how  universal  this  superstition  is,  and  how  firm 
a  gra^p  it  has  retained  on  mankind  from  the  earliest 
period.  WAiuuDf  Bulkxlbt. 

THCTHBS  and  THUMB-LOaB. 

[1529]  Anent  the  subject  of  palmistry,  an  excel- 
lent article  en  which  appeared  in  **  Notes  and  Queries" 
some  time  ago  (No.  1262),  I  beg  to  forward  you  the 
following  cutting :— Since  the  interest  in  palmistry 
has  been  revived  we  have  become  more  or  less  in- 
clined to  regard  our  hands  with  more  than  common 
respect  as  the  oracles  by  which  our  virtues  as  well  as 
our  shortcomings  are  registered,  and  on  which  to  a 
great  measure  our  weal  or  woe  is  dependent.  And  as 
in  palmistry  the  thumb  plays  a  chief  part,  so  we  find 
that  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  time  that  member 
of  the  hand  has  been  of  great  historical  and  social 
importance.  An  article  on  **  thumb-lore  "  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Antiquary  initiates  us  in  all  the 
legends  which  have  been  formed  of  the  thumb.  We 
aro  told  that  ^in  the  remotest  days  of  antiquity" 
among  (xoths,  Iberians,  and  Moors  the  licking  of  the 
thumb  was  regarded  as  a  solemn  pledge  or  promise. 
Another  custom,  of  even  greater  grace  and  elegance, 
was  common  in' Scotland  where  among  the  lower 
classes  bargains  were  concluded  by  *'  licking  and  join- 
ing of  thumbs."  But  the  came  ceremony  was  not 
always  and  ever3rwhere  a  sign  of  agreement  or  a  form 
of  business;  licking  or  biting  the  thumb  was  often  a 
challenge,  as  in  *<  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  or,  as  in  Decker's 
••  Dead  Term,"  and  act  to  "  beget  quarrels."  Sir 
Walter  Scott  also  alludes  to  it  in  this  sense,  and  many 
stories  are  told  where  the  biting  of  the  thumb,  or 
even  of  the  glove,  caused  death  and  destruction. 
Kissing  the  thumb  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  servility, 
tlie  ceremony  being  performed  at  interviews  of  tia  ies- 
men  with  superior  customers.    The  important  part 


wliich  the  emperor's  thumbs  played  in  the  days 
gladiators  is  well  known ;  not  so,  perhaps,  the 
custom  which  still  prevails,  to  preserve  an  imprassi^ 
of  the  thumbs  of  criminals,  by  which,  as  the  thumb  is 
said  never  to  change  in  its  formation  and  other 
characteristics,  malefactors  are  identified  on  fatare 
committals.  The  very  LaUu  name  pollex  is  bv  anti- 
quaries pointed  out  as  being  the  root  from  ^hich  the 
word  pollieerif  **  to  promise  or  engage,"  is  derived. 

Q.G. 
Pbicbs  of  Food  and  Scabcitt  at  Various  Pbjuods. 

[1530.]    In  the  year  1290  Und  was  let  for  3s  6d  per 
acre,  and  a  fat  ox  was  sold  ror  16a.    In  1524  wheat  sold 
at  11.S  3d  per  quarter,  ale  2d  per  g>illon,  a  day  lab<)urer^ 
wagen  WAA  3d  per  day,  a  horM  £2  4s<,  an  ox.  £1   15s,  a 
cow  15s  6 1,  a  sheep  or  a  hog  5s,  a  calf  4s  Id,  a  cock 
3d,  and  a  hen  2d.    In  1586  there  was  a  great  deanJi  in 
this  neighbourhood,  a  penny  white  loaf  weighing  only 
six  er  eight  ounces.    It  was  an  ancient  custom  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  manors  should  grind  their  com  at 
the  mill  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.     It  was  so  in  Stock- 
port, Ashton,  and  other  places,  and  also  in  the  neigh- 
bouring  town  of  Mancliester.      Tiie  popular  feeiliag 
was  against  them,  for  in  1737,  when  there  was  great 
dbtress.  Dr.  John  Byrom,  of  M  inchester,  wrote  the 
following  epigram  against  two  tena^t-s  of  tlie  School 
Mills,  who  were  remarkably  thin«  which  shows  how 
these  men  were  regarded  r— 

BoDM  ftod  3k*'m  two  miltori  thin, 

W««a)d  starve  «u  all  or  xtmx  it; 
Bat  bttit  known  to  SUa  and  B^m, 

That  flash  aud  b'ood  ean*t  bear  it. 

For  four  yenrs  in  succession  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  had  been  unusually  high,  and  in  the  year  1757 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  both  before  and  after  the 
harvest  was  so  extreme  as  to  produce  riots  and  in- 
subordination amongst  the  working  dasses.  One  of 
the  most  serious  of  these  riots  took  place  in  Shudehill 
Market, on  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  Juee,  on  which  occasion 
the  proviMons  brought  by  the  fanners  and  dealers 
were  seized  by  the  populace  and  a  c>  tasiderable  quantity 
of  them  was  destroyed.  It  is  said  some  Stockport 
men  were  amongst  them.  The  near  approach  of 
harvest  rendered  the  people  in  some  degree  patient 
under  their  privations,  but  when  that  anxiously- 
looked  for  period  had  arrived  and  passed  without  pro- 
ducing any  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  com 
their  patience  became  exhausted,  and  the  c<)rn  dealers 
and  millers  were  charged  (such  was  the  opinion  at 
this  time)  with  occasioning  the  high  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  joined 
in  the  popular  cry,  and  sermons  were  preached  er 
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patiating  on  their  cruelty  an^  in  justice ;  the  periodical 
press  also  joined  in  the  clamour.    The  result  of  all  this 
agitation  vas— on  Saturday,  the  15th  of  November,  a 
large  body  of  men  from  Saddleworth,  Stockport,  Old- 
ham, A»hton-under-Lyne,  and  other  places  armed  with 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  other  rustic  weapons 
met  on  Newton  Heath,  and  having  destroyed  a  corn 
mill  belonging  to  Mr  Hawthorn  at  Clayton,  about  three 
miles  from  Manchester,  they  proceeded  to  the  market 
place   upon   Shudehill,  where  they   were   met  and 
resisted  by  the  High   Sheriff,  James  Bayley,  E^q., 
attended  by  a  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants  on 
horseback   and  supported    by   a  party  of   soldiers. 
Rendered  in  some  degree  desperate  by  their  necesbities 
and  deceived  into  the  belief  that  the  soldiers  felt  too 
much  for  their  situation  to  fire  upon  them,  the  rioters 
proceeded  to  acts  of  outrage,  some  of  them  seizing 
the  provisions  in  the  market,  while  others  pelted  the 
soldiers  witli  stones  with  such  violence  that  one  of  the 
soldiers  was   killed  on   the  spot   and   nine   others 
wouuded.      Remonstrance   and   admonition   having 
failed  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  fire,  and  a  species 
of  engagement  ensued,  afterwards  popularly  called 
bhudeluil  fight,  in  which  four  of  the   rioters  were 
killed  (amongst  whom  was  a  boy,  who  was  shot  in  a 
tree)  and  15  wounded.     This  fatal  exam^  le  dispersed 
the  mob  and  restored  public  tranquility,  which  was 
afterwards  preserved  by  the  firm,  but  conciliatory  con- 
duct of  tlie  authorities  of  the   town,   and   by  the 
charitable  contributions  of  tlie  benevolent  for  the  re- 
lief   of   tlie    distressed   inhabitants.      The    ancient 
custom  and  regulation  for  grinding  corn  had  been  for 
a  long  time  a  source  of  popular  discentent,  for  they 
had  to  pay  for  grinding  one  twenty  ^fourth  part  of 
the  grain  by  way  of  toll  or  mulcture.     At  the  time  of 
scarcity  it  became  a  grievance,  in  addition  to  which 
the  mills  were  quite  incompetent  to  grind  Uie  quantity 
required  so  an  Act  of  Pai-liament  was  passed  discharg- 
ing the  inhabitants  from  the  custom  excepting  malt* 

£.  H. 
(7b  ht  continued,) 

Keplies. 

Gbkek  Epitaph. 
[1531.]  We  have  received  from  a  correspondent, 
who  signs  himself  "Old  Stockportonian,"  a  Greek 
tetrastick,  of  which  he  desired  a  translation.  There 
are  one  or  two  errors  in  the  copy  sent.  Whether  they 
exist  in  the  original,  of  course,  we  cannot  say.  The 
following  is  the  translation  desired : — 


Thi  in  Um  tomb  r<f  Oliver : 

Ptr4ng«r,  tread  wi  h  ret»reiM4  tm  the^e  t  n«im*»'6  MhM ; 

O  je«  wbo  luve  loarry,  n»<iire.  u&tl  heroes. 

For  h  eioelled  ia  All  -historic:!,  pLi  Oio^»ber,  %'A  bird. 

Ed. 
"Tom  Tidlbr's  Gbouhd.** 

(Na  1624  ) 
[15^2.]    Dr.  Charles  Mackay  writes  in  the  Po^/ifalf 
Gazette  :—**  The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  *  Tom 
Tidier'  have  given  rise  to  much  controversy.     The 
Rev.  E.  Cobham  Brewer,  in  his  •  Dictionary  of  Phrase 
and  Fable,'  maintains  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  *  Tom 
th'  Idler.'    '  Tom,'  he  says,  *  in  the  game,  stands  on  a 
heap  or  mound  of  stones,  gravel,  &c.'      Other  boye 
rush  on  the  tieap,  crying,  *  Here  I  am  on  Tom  Tidler'e 
ground,'  &c.      'Tom  bestirs  himself  to  keep  the  in- 
vaders  off.'       This  Saxon   derivation  has   hi  heite 
passed  muster,  but  the  true  derivation  is  from  the 
Celtic  or    Gaelic,   proving  the  game  to  have   been 
known  to  British  children  before  the  Saxon  irruption 
and  conquest.      *Tom*  signifies  *hiir  or  mound,  a 
word  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  names 
of  many  places  in  the  British  Isles ;  and  tutdlach,  gift, 
offering,  treasure ;  so  that  Tom- twd^arA— corrupted  by 
the  Saxons  into  rom-t«C«r— signifies  the  hill  of  gifts 
or  treasure,  of  which  the  players  seek  to  hold  or  to  re- 
gain possession.      It  was  the  custom  for  the  boy  who 
temporarily  held  the  hill  or  *  tow'  to  assert  that  the 
ground  belonged  to  him  of  right,  and  dare  the  in- 
vaders to  dispossess  him  by  the  exclamation  of  *  Due 
da  Me?     This  phrase  has  puzzled  commenU  ors  quite 
as  much  as  the  name  of  •  Tom  Tidier '  has  done.     The 
word,  however,  resolves  itself  into  the  Celtic  or  Gaelic 
Duihaieh^  the  t  silent  before  the  aspirant,  pronounced 
du-naict  and  signifying  a  country,  an  estate,  a  terri- 
tory, a  piece  of  land ;  do  signifying  to  and  mi  me — t.e., 
this  territory  or  ground  is  to  me;  it  is  my  land  or 
estate.      This  old  British  phrase  oontin  jed  to  be  used 
in  England  by  children  and  illiterate  people  long  after 
the  British  language  had  given  way   to  the  Saxon 
English,  and  was  repeated  by  boys  and  girls  in  the 
game  now  called  Tom  Tidler's  Ground.      Tom^  in  the 
Irish  Gaelic  still  spoken  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  signi- 
fies eitlier  a  hill  or  a  thicket,  and  tiodlttch  a  gratuity,  a 
largess,  a  boon ;  and  du-aic  or  du-ai  land,  possession, 
estate,  country.    If  these  derivations  be  correct,  as  I 
believe  they  are,  the  game  of  '  Tom  Tidier '  must  date 
from  the  British  or  Celtic  era."  Gistiuah. 


-  Misery  may  like  company,"  say  a  coloured  philo- 
sopher ;  **  but  rd  rader  hab  de  rhumatiz  in  one  leg 
den  ter  hab  it  in  bof." 
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Botes. 

Tablb  EriauBTTK  OF  THB  17th  Cbntubt. 
[1533.]  The  following  **  Bill  of  Pare"  in  quoted 
from  a  scarce  book  entitled  **  The  Second  Part  of 
Youth's  Behaviour,  or  Drtcency  of  Conversation 
amonf^st  Women,"  l^mo.,  1661.  It  shows  the  kind  of 
viands  under  which  Uie  tables  of  our  ancestors  groaned 
at  tlte  festive  season  :^**  1.  Brawn.  2.  A  boiled  capon, 
with  oysters  and  stiusages.  3.  A  sirloin,  or  ribs  of 
roasted  beef.  4.  A  roasted  goose.  5.  Minced  pies. 
6.  A  roasted  turkey.  7.  A  marrow  pie.  8.  A  made 
dish  of  bread  pudding.  8.  A  roasted  capon.  10. 
Larks,  partridges,  or  woodcocks,  which  may  be  best 
provided.  11.  LAmb.  12.  A  tart  of  waixlens  or 
quinces.  13.  Tame  pigeons.  14.  A  dried  neat's 
tongue.  15.  Anchovies."  In  connoction  with  the 
above  subject  and  as  illustrative  of  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  etiquette  since  the  l7Xh  century,  we 
extract  from  the  first  part  of  the  **  Youth's  Behaviour" 
certain  amusing  rules  concerning 

CABBIAOB  AT  THX  TABLB. 

I.  Being  set  at  the  table,  scratch  not  thyself,  and 
take  thou  heed  as  much  as  tliou  canst  (not)  to  spit, 
cough,  and  blow  thy  nose ;  bub  if  it  be  needful,  do  it 
dexterously  without  much  noise,  turning  thy  face 
sidelong. 

8.  Take  not  thy  repast  like  a  glutton. 

3.  Break  not  bread  with  thy  hands,  but  cut  it  with 
a  knife,  if  it  be  not  very  little  and  not  veiy  new,  and 
that  all  the  others  did  the  same  or  the  major  part. 

4.  Cast  not  thyself  on  tlie  table  with  thine  arms 
stretched.  Lean  not  thy  shoulders  nor  thine  arms  on 
their  chair  undecently. 

5.  Eat  not  with  cheeks  full  nor  with  full  mouth. 

6.  Sop  not  in  wine  if  thou  be'st  not  the  master  of 
the  house,  or  hast  some  indisposition  or  other. 

10.  Blow  not  upon  thy  meat ;  but  if  it  be  hot,  stay 
until  it  be  cold. 

II.  Smell  not  thy  meat;  and  if  thou  holdest  thy 
noee  to  it,  set  it  not.  before  another. 

12.  It  is  undeoent  to  soil  the  table  doth  and  to  clean 
one's  face,  or  to  wipe  away  one's  sweat,  or  to  blow 
one's  nose  with  the  napkin,  or  to  clean  one's  trencher 
or  the  dish. 

14.  One  ought  not  to  cast  under  the  table  or  on  the 
ground  bones,  parings,  wine,  or  such  like  things ;  not- 
withstanding if  one  be  constrained  to  spit  something 
which  was  bard  to  chew,  or  which  caused  irksomeness 


then  one  may  throw  it  upon  the  ground,  taking  it 
decently  with  two  fingers  or  with  the  left  hand  half 
shut,  so  that  it  be  not  a  liquid  ihing ;  in  such  c  kse  one 
may  freely  spit  it  on  the  ground,  turning  oneself  some- 
what aside. 

26.  Suck  no  bones,  at  least  in  such  wise  th^it  one 
miy  heir  it ;  take  them  not  with  two  hands, but  with 
one  solely  and  properly.  Gnaw  them  not,  nor  tear 
the  fl.^h  with  thy  teeth  as  dogs  do,  but  make  use  of 
thy  knife,  holding  them  with  one  hand,  or  rather  with 
the  fing-era  as  nigh  as  thou  canst.  Knock  no  bones 
upon  thy  bread  or  thy  trencher  <o  get  the  marrow  out 
of  them,  but  get  Uie  marrow  out  with  a  knife. 

31.  Cleanse  not  thy  teeth  with  a  table  cloth  or 
napkin,  or  with  thy  fingers,  fork,  or  knife;  much 
worse  would  it  be  to  do  so  with  thy  nails,  but  use  ihy 
toothpick Q.  0. 

Thb  Snakb-God  of  DAHoionr. 
[1534.J  The  most  powerful  fetish  is  Danhgbwe,  the 
tutelary  saint  of  Whydah,  and  which  is  personified  by 
the  harmless  snake  so  named.    Its  worship  was  intro- 
duced into  Dahomey  when  the  kidgdom  of  Whydah 
was  conquered   and   annexed.    In  Whydah,  hidden 
from  eyes  profane  by  a  thick  grove  of  fig  trees,  is  the 
famed  Danh-nweh,   or   fetish   snake   heuse.     It   i8» 
according  to    Mr  Skertchly,  nothing  more  thali  a 
circular  swish  hut — ^the  very  model  of  the  I*arian  ink- 
stand to  be  seen  in  every  toy-shop.      Prom   the  room 
depended   pieces   of  cotton  yam,  and  on  the  floor, 
which,    in  common  with    the    walls,    was    white- 
washed,     were      several    pots     of      water.      The 
pythons,    to    the  'number     of    twenty-two,    were 
oiled   on  the  top  of    the   wall   or  twined  around 
the  rafters.    All  those  hideous  reptiles  are  sacred.    To 
slay  one,  even  by  accident — for  to  do  so  purposely 
would  not  be  dreamt  of — used  to  entail  instant  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods,  and  confiscation  of  all  the  offender's 
property  to  the  fetish  priests.  Now-a-days  his  punish- 
ment is  not  so  severe,  but  still  exemplary  enough. 
The  offender,  after  a  meeting  of  all  the  fetishers  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  convened,  is  seated  within  a  but  of 
stick,  thatched  with  dry  grass,  and   built  in  the  en- 
closure in  front  of  the  snake-house.     His  clothes  and 
body  are  well  daubed  with  palm  oil,  mixed  with  the 
fat  of  the  murdered  snake-god.    At  a  given  signal  the 
hut  is  fired,  and  the  materials  being  like  tinder,  the 
unfortunate  offender  agaiiist  the  majesty  of  the  fetish 
is  enveloped  in  flames.    In   excruciating   torture  be 
rushes  out  of  the  flames — his  clothes  on  fire — to  the 
nearest  water,  pursued  by  the  infuriated  priests,  who 
belabour  him  with  sticks,  stones,  and   all   sorts   of 
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rubbuh.  If  he  reaches  the  water  he  is  free,  and  if  he 
is  fortunate  to  live,  hiis  expiated  his  crime.  But  few 
are  able  to  rua  the  gauntlet,  and  expire  before  reach- 
ing? the  cooling  water,  clubbed  to  death  by  the  fetLUi- 
men — the  Danh-gbwe-no,  or  snake  mothers,  as  they 
are  called.  As  the  door  of  the  snake-temple  is  alveays 
•pen,  the  snakes  frequently  wander  out  after  night- 
fall. If  any  pereon  meets  one,  he  must  prostrate  him- 
self before  it,  carrying  it  tenderly  in  his  arms  to  the 
temple,  when  his  hum  miry  to  the  snake- god  is 
reward  d  by  his  being  fined  for  meeting  the  snake  '* 
•nd  if  he  cannot  or  will  not  pay,  is  imprisoned  until 

the  uttermost  cowry  is  extracted  from  him. 

J.  J.  B. 


^i^eplieg. 


Thb  LuDDrrES. 
(No.  16JA.) 
[1535  ]  la  answer  to  your  querist  I  beg  to  supply 
the  following  information  relating  to  the  above  riots. 
Prom  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  these  mis- 
guided people  had  their  origin  in  Yorkshire  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  when  the  minufac- 
turing  districts  of  that  county  were  in  as  disturbed 
and  lawless  a  state  as  the  Border  country  had  been 
All  social  diseases  have  their  climax.  To  miseries  and 
misfortunes  there  is  a  culminating  period.  It  was  in 
18  L2  that  the  Luddites  were  fiercest,  maddest,  and 
most  desperate.  Their  object  was  to  destroy  the  new 
frames  which  about  the  end  of  the  last  century  had 
been  introduced  to  finish  woollen  goods.  Up  to  this 
time  cloth  had  been  finished  by  a  tedious  and  costly 
process,  a  man  being  required  to  each  machine  and 
three  times  the  expense  being  incurred.  The  men  en- 
gaged in  this  primitive  occupation  were  known  by 
the  name  of  croppers.  These  croppers  were  the  chief 
leaders  in  the  Luddite  riots,  and,  moreover,  were 
stubborn,  determined  young  men  barely  out  of  their 
teens,  as  is  proved  by  the  assize  records.  So  Ribbon- 
men  ever  banded  tf>gether  with  more  sudden  deter- 
mination in  their  movements.  Their  drilling  and 
their  attacks  were  conducted  with  military  precision. 
Every  man  had  his  allotted  place  by  number  in  the 
muskety  pistol,  or  hatchet  companies.  The  form  of 
initiation  was  knewn  by  the  technical  name  of  **  twist- 
ing in."  The  oath  taken  was  as  solemn  and  terrible 
as  that  used  in  the  secret  tribunals  of  the  middle  ages. 

It  was  as  follows:  "  I, — » of  my  own  voluntary 

will,  do  declare  and  solemnly  swear  that  I  never  wUl 
reveal  to  any  person  or  persons  under  the  canopy  o 
heaven  the  names  of  the  persons  who  compose  this 


secret  committee,  their  proceedings,  meetings,  places 
of  abode,  dress,  features,  connections,  or  anything  else 
that  migh    lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  same  either  by 
word,  or  deed,  or  sign,  under  the  penalty  of  t>eing  sent 
out  of  the  world  by  the  first  brother  who  shall  meet 
me,  and  my  name  and  character  blotted  out  of  ex- 
istence, and  never  to  be  remembered   but   with  ab- 
horrence; and  I  further  now  do  swear  that  I  will  use 
my  best  endeavours  to  punish  by  death  any  traitor 
or  traitors,  should  any  rise  up  am  >ngst  us,  wherever 
I  can  find  him  or  them  ;  and  though  he  should  fly  to 
the  verge  of  nature,  I  will  pursue  him  with  increasing 
vengeance.    So  help  me  God,  and  bless  me  to  keep 
this  my  oath  inviolable.."     Suffering,  and  believing 
that  they  would  suffer  more,  these  impetuous  men 
totally  forgot  that  all  improvements  in  a  trade  tend  to 
enlarge  that  trade ;  that  all  lessening  of  cost  in  the 
production  of  a  fabric  tend  to  increase  the  sale  of 
th%t  fabric.    To  these  truths  they  were  indifferept; 
all  they  knew  was,  that  the  new  frames  lessened  the 
immediate  work  for  the  croppers,  and  they  were  de- 
termined not  merely  to  destroy  those  frames  already 
in  use,  but  to  terrify  employers  from  further  adopting 
them.    A^  this  time  (ISU)  General  Lud  had  recruitf 
in  Yorkshire,  LAncashire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Nottinghamshire.    There  were  food  riots  at  Sheffield, 
Mansfield,  and  Macclesfield.    In  Nottinghamshire  the 
stocking-weavers  began   the  bad  work  by  forming 
secret  societies,  by  appointing  looal  **  centres,"  and  by 
extracting   black   mail   from  manufacturers.    From 
shattering  frames  the  Yorkshiremen  began  to  talk  o^ 
upsetting  the  Qovemment.     This  was  in  consequence 
of  the  prohibitive  price  which  provisions  had  reached, 
particularly  flour.      The   poor  scarcely  ever   tasted 
wheaten  bread ;  tea  and  coffee  were  almost  unknown ; 
and  the  workman  had  to  gain  strength  for  the  12 
hours'  toil  in  the  mill  from  a  paltry  meal  of  porridge. 
All  this  was  hard  to  bear,  even  wi  h  freedom ;   but  it 
was  intolerable  in  a  ooun  ry  where  the  poor  had  no 
other  privilege  than  that  of  paying  an  undue  share  of 
the  taxes  levied  on  them  by  a  wealthy  and  selfish 
landed  interest.      The  Lud  riots  had  their  origin  at 
Maraden,  a  manufacturing  villsge  on  the  Yorkshire 
side  of  Standedge  and  about  seven  miles  from  Huddere* 
field,  and  culminated  in  the  murder  of  Mr  Horsfall  at 
Grossland  Moor.      Attacks  were  made  on  the  mill  of 
Messrs  Horsfall,  then  known  as  Ottiwells,  and  at  Armi* 
tage's      Woodbottom      Mill,      both     at     Marsden, 
also    at    Oartwright's     mill    at    Liversedge,    some 
six   or   seven  miles   below  Huddersfield;    the    ia* 
tervening  space,  of  which  Huddersfield  was  the  centre 
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mmply  teeming  with  a  sullen,  discontented  mob.  The 
manufacturers  and  their  workpeople  were,  in  many 
cases.  oompell«d  to  reside,  for  safety,  within  the  mill, 
a  portion  being  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  It  was  on 
the  Uth  of  April  that  Mr  Cartwright's  mill  was 
attacked,  it  being  said  that  the  leaders  had  tossed  up 
a  shilling  in  order  to  settle  whether  it  should  be 
Horsfairn  or  Cartwright's  mill  that  should  be  firnt 
attacked.  Independent  of  Uiis,  however,  Mr  Horafall 
was  m  trked  out  as  a  victim  in  consequence  of  the 
rash  and  defiant  attitude  he  had  assumed  toward  Uie 
rioters  as  a  body,  he  having  been  heara  to  express  a 
wish  Uiat  he  might  ride  up  to  the  saddle-girths  in 
Luddite  blood.  On  Uie  28tii  April,  1812.  I.e  met  his 
death.  He  had  been  attending  the  Huddersfield 
market,  and  left  there  for  home  about  six  o'clock. 
Beaching  the  Warren  House  Inn,  Crossland  Moor,  he 
called  there  for  refreshment,  but  did  not  alight  from 
his  horse,  drinking  his  glaM  of  rum  in  the  saddle,  and 
resuming  his  journey.  This  was  the  last  house  he 
would  see  until  he  had  crossed  the  wild  and  desolate 
moor,  part  of  the  road  skirting  Dungeon  Wood,  the 
Tery  place,  I  may  add  en  parentkeseM,  that  has  been 
laid  eut  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  in  the 
kingdom,  and  which  was  opened  last  week  (October 
13th)  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Albany.  When  Mr 
Horsfali  came  abreast  this  plantation,  the  crack  of  a 
gun  was  board,  then  another,  and  the  rider  fell  with 
his  face  on  the  horse's  neck.  By  a  great  effort,  tlie 
wounded  man  raised  himself  in  his  saddle  and  called 
out  **  Murder."  At  this  moment,  anotl'er  traveller  on 
horseback  (Mr  Parr)  rode  up.  He  was  about  150 
yards  behind  when  the  shots  were  fired,  and  witnessed 
the  whole  transaction.  Immediately  after  having 
fired  the  shots,  four  men  were  seen  to  leave  the 
ambuscade  and  scale  the  walls  into  Dungeon  Wood. 
Mr  Horsfali  was  assisted  back  to  the  Warren  House, 
but  died  in  about  thirty-eight  hours.  So  great,  how- 
ever, was  the  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Luddites, 
that  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  were  not  discovered 
for  nearly  another  year,  although  a  reward  of  £2000 
was  offered  for  their  apprehension.  At  last,  one  of 
their  number  (Walker),  tempU'd  by  the  reward,  be- 
trayed them,  and  was  admitted  evidence  for  the 
Crown.  A  special  Commission  was  held  at  York  for 
the  trial  of  the  Luddites,  sixty-four  in  number.  The 
Assizes  commenced  on  January  2nd,  1813,  and  termi- 
nated on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  and  on  the 
day  but  one  following  (the  14th),  three  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  executed  at  York,  and  on  the  22nd  four- 
teen more  were  executed  for  participating  in  similar 


crimes — a  wholesale  execution  which  has  since  had 
parallel  in  England.      After  this  wholesome  eeveri^ 
the  Luddites  never  made  much  further  head  in  York- 
shire.  The  spirit  of  resistance  was  roused,  and  leaders 
were  wanting  to  the  rioters,  and  the  better  class  of 
workmen  began  to  shrink  froar.  combinations  thmt;, 
beginning  in  destroying  machinery,  so  soon  ripened 
into  murder.    The  riots  at  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  «t 
West  Houghton  also  came  to  a  head  about  tliis  time, 
but  none  of  them  were  attended  witli  circumstances 
so  interesting  as  ihoee  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, and  of  which  the  foregoing  was  the  sequel. 
Passing  over  Uie  scene,  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  the  above 
tragic  event,  tlie  writer  was  surprised  at  the  great 
improvements  t  hat  have  beun  and  are  being  made,  and 
the  buildings  tliat  are  being  run  up  on  every  hand. 
Still,  so  far  as  I  remember,  the  Warren  House  remains 
the  last  house  before  entering  on  the  moor.      For 
further  information  on  this  subject,  I  must  refer 
••  J.  J.  B. "  to  Thombury's  ••  Old  Stories  Retold, "  to 
which  I  am  indebted  for  much  I  have  given,  although 
I  know  the  locality  intimately,  and  have  heard  the 
stories  relating  to  these  riots  told  repeatedly  by  many 
an  old 'native.  Warrbm-Bulxblbt. 


[1536.]  Holmes  Chapsl  in  Tlameb.—'^T.  O.  W.** 
(Gresford),  writes  to  the  ^Chesliire  Sheaf.— In 
looking  through  one  of  my  GeiUleman*$  Magazines  1 
came  upon  the  enclosed:—**  Tuesday,  10th  July,  175S, 
between  10  and  11  in  the  forenoon,  the  town  of 
Holmes  Chapel,  in  Cheshire,  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
except  the  Red  Lyon  Inn,  and  two  other  houses.  The 
flames  raged  so  violently  that  the  inhabitants  oouM 
not  even  save  their  wearing  apparel."  Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  what  the  population  of 
Holmes  Chapel  was  at  this  time  ?  Csbteian. 

[1537.]  Sakdbach  and  its  Bbnsfits  Unobb  thb  Will 
OF  RicHAicD  Wbllbs. — In  ** Antiquarian  Notes"  for 
September  appears  the  text  of  Welles*s  will, 
and  from  it  the  following  extract  has  been 
made:— ** In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  the 
8th  Dec.,  1707.  I,  Richard  Welles,  of 
Wiggao,  CO.  Lane,  gent  My  body  to  the  earth  from 
whence  it  came.  To  Sarah,  the  younger  daughter  of 
Samuel  Drinkwater,  £100— to  Ann  and  ffrancis,  son 
and  daughter  of  the  above  said  Samuel  Drinkwater, 
each  £50,  to  be  paid  them  when  21  years  of  age.  To 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  Sandbach  £200,  the  yearly  im- 
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provement  thereof  to  be  distributed  by  Uie  church- 
wardens of  the  parish  of  Sandbach  upon  the  feast- 
day  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle.  lUm.  1  g\ve  and 
bequeath  the  sum  of  £100  for  the  use  of  the  ffree 
schoole  in  Sandbach.  To  the  incumbent  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Middle wich  the  improvement  of 
£100  to  be  paid  to  him  and  his  succesAors  yearly  for 
over.  The  like  ^um  unno  the  Chapp  1  of  Church 
Hulme  in  the  parish  of  Sandbach  for  the  same  uses, 
fOid  the  like  sum  unto  the  Chapel  of  Goose-tree  in 
the  parish  of  Sandbach  for  the  uses  above  said  for 
^er.— Signed  Ri.  Welles  "  Small  red  seal  and  lion 
rampant.  Proved  25ih  March,  1708.  No  inventory. 
In  it  certain  monies  are  also  left  to  Hindley  and 
Wigan,  and  these  were  the  subject  of  a  chancery  suit 
■ome  time  in  the  last  century.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
readers  of  Notes  and  Queries  can  inlorm  Ub  whether 
the  charities  relating  to  Sandbach,  as  mentioned  in 
the  above  extract,  still  exist.  £i>* 


How  Ohznammm  iSA.Tz:!  l*?*^*. — ift«  un.nese 
have  a  very  iiigeiiioud  method  of  capturing  wild 
dttckii.  When  ihey  see  a  ilook  they  ihruw  a  num- 
ber of  gourds  on  (he  water  and  let  them  A' -at  down 
to  the  ducks.  At  fimt  the  fowls  are  afraid  of  Ihem, 
but  B*>on  become  afcuslomed  to  the  strange  visitors 
and  swiiu  arouna  among  them,  rubbing  their  bills 
agHinst  them  and  playing  with  them.  The  China- 
amu  now  plau«a  a  large  gourd  with  holes  for  the 
eyes  and  mouth  cut  m  it  over  his  bead  and  oare- 
folly  wHdes  out  to  the  duoks,  and  reaches  his  nand 
vp  nnder  the  wnter,  catcii«s  them  by  the  feet,  and 
by  a  quick  movement  draws  them  under  the  water 
and  f  Hsteui  them  to  a  girdle  that  he  wears  around  his 
waist. 

esLKEPiMG  inUhubch. — ^Thsre  are  sleepy"  nearers, 
and  there  are  sleepy  preaohers.  A  dull  hearer  is 
■caroely  to  be  blamed  if  he  is  made  so  by  a  dull 
prencher,  who  ought  drst  to  wake  himself  up,  and 
then  he  won't  have  tooompUinof  a  drowsy  oungre* 
gation.  if  the  luinister  below  had  put  as  much 
spice  into  hinMeimun  as  he  did  into  his  rebutce, 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  repri- 
mand. A  Scotch  minister  one  Sunday  observed 
many  of  the  congregaiioo  nodding  and  asleep.  Ua 
lesolved  to  wake  tliemaud  look  his  measures  accor- 
dingly. As  he  went  on  in  his  discourse  he  used  tho 
word  **h^'ptirboiioHl"  and  ttien  made  a  deaU  pause, 
after  which  hesiiid  :  **  Now,  my  friends,  some  of 
you  may  not  undersiand  this  word  hyperbolical.  I 
will  explain  it.  Suppoaing  I  should  say  thai  thia 
oongregatiuu  were  aU  isleep  at  the  present  moment^ 
I  would  be  speaking  ii>  perbolioally,  beonaM  *'— 
here  he  looked  aieund — **  I  don*t  believe  that  more 
than  one-half  ot  you  are  asleep.*'  Before  he  had 
Antshedhis  spioy  reprimand  they  were  all  wide 
awake. 


Satubday,  No¥bm9er  3bd,  1888. 


DivBBSioNS  Sixty  Tba.b8  Ago. 

[1538.]    The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  hand  bill 

issudd  60  years  a^o,  in  the  Salt  district,  and  reUtes  to 

a  series  of  **  Diversions  "  which  took  place  at  Left- 

wich  at  that  time :~ 

**  Monday  October  90  There  Will  A  Bull  Batted  At 
The  Bowlmg  In  Liftwich  k  Wee  Shall  Try  Him  On 
Saturday  Night  Between  4  &  5  O  Clock  To  Practise  k 
Try  Tne  &  Bull  &  There  WiU  Be  A  Brass  Coller  For 
Every  Dog  k  He  that  Brings  The  Best  Dog  Shall 
Receive  A  (Jttwd  Dmner  k  1  Quart  of  Beer  There  WUl 
Be  A  Capte  (iKx>se  To  Be  Bode  For  Pr  x^idely  At  One 
O  Clock  k  The  Horseman  That  Carres  The  Gooses 
Head  Away  Shall  Receve  The  Prise  Likewise  A  Bag 
Bace  For  a  Capte  Hat  k  A  Smuk  Race  For  A  New  Shift 
All  To  Be  On  Monday  k  On  Tuesday  There  Will  A  ?lg 
Race  At  One  O  Clock  k  Other  Diversion  Wich  WiU 
Satisfy  The  Inspectors  k  The  Best  Dog  or  Bich  Shall 
Receve  the  CoUer  Pin  Or  Not." 

The  public  of  the  present  day— even  a  Black  country 
collier—would  be  considerably  astonished  if  invited 
to  become  **  Inspectors  "  for  such  barbarous  amuse- 
ments. Cbstiuak. 
Pbovisions  nr  ths  Olobn  num. 
[1589.]  From  Bigland's  *< Letters  on  History"  I 
extract  the  following,  which  may  amuse  your 
renders :— *«  So  late  as  1531,  when  the  conquest  of  Pern 
was  not  completed,  and  that  of  Mexico,  as  well  as 
Terra  Pirma,  and  other  rich  countries,  so  *  recently 
accomplished  as  not  yet  to  have  poured  any  consider^ 
able  quantity  of  their  wealth  into  Europe,  a  great  feast 
being  held  at  Ely  House,  London,  Mr  Pennant  gives 
the  following  bill  of  fare,  viz. : — 

£    8    d 

24  Beaves  or  Bullocks  at. 16    8  each 

1  Ox  from  the  Shambles  14    0  each 

100  Pat  Sheep,  at   0    2  10  each 

51  Large  Calves,  at  0    4    8  each 

Best  Pullets,  at 0    0    2  a  piece 

Common  Pullets,  at 0    0    2a  piece 

Pigeons,  37  dozen,  at  0    0    2  per  dozen 

Larks,  350  dozen,  at 0    0    5  per  dozen 

Minutitt  omitted. 
This  Feast  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  King 
Henry  the  VllL  and  his  Queen,  Catherine  of  Arragon." 

Airriaairr. 
Tarn  Manchbstbb  Ship  Ganau 
[1540.]    In    the   face    of     the   telk    about    the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  the  following  extract  from 
the  Stockport  Advertiser   for  Septemer  2rd,  1825,  ma 
prove   interesting:— •'Manchester  ship    Canal.— Mr 
Chapman,  the  engineer  employed  to  make  the  survyes 
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for  this  unJertaking^,  And  to  estimate  the  probable 
ezpen:$e  attending  it,  has  published  a  report,  in  which 
he  pronounces  on  the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  and 
holds  out  to  the  subscribers  the  prospect  of  a  hand- 
sonfie  dividend  on  the  shares.  Coalrary  Ut  the  original 
plan,  which  was  to  form  a  canal  for  vessels  of  400  tons 
bunleii,  Mr  C.  inoitits  that  one-half  of  the  dimensions 
will  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  contem- 
pUt(«d  by  the  undertaking,  and  this  he  proves  by 
referenre  V)  the  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the 
port  of  Liverpool  in  one  year,  of  which  851  only  were 
above,  and  nearly  4006  below,  the  burden  of  250  tons. 
A  o>fi^i«lerahle  difficulty  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  the 
mo^t.  elitfihle  line,  from  the  pre-oc<*upation  by  the 
Duke  «jf  Hri«ij(W}itor*d  ciuial  of  that  tract  of  country 
which  pre-ents  the  greatest  facilities;  and  the  ex- 
pense will  'oe  c«>nsi«l«rably  increased  by  the  necessity 
of  a<1opting  a  higher  level  and  a  more  difficult  line.  It 
is  at  present  proposed  that  the  canal,  commencing  at 
Daw  pool,  bhall  pass  behind  Park  Gate,  below  Nest  on 
and  Burton,  pacing  about  three  miles  north  of  Chester 
by  Frod.Hham,  Preston  Brook,  and  Daresbury,  and 
following  the  course  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater's 
canal  to  Bowdon,  by  the  south  siJe  of  Bowdon  Church 
and  Altrincham,  and  then  in  a  direct  line  by  Chorlton 
(crossing  the  Mersey  near  old  Sale  Hall),  to  Manches- 
ter, terminating  in  the  fields  between  Hulme  and 
Oxford  Road.  Mr  Chapman,  in  the  estimate  of  the 
expense  of  this  gigantic  undertaking,  has  not  thought 
proper  to  lay  his  calculations  before  the  public  He 
has  merely  stated  the  result,  which  is  that  £1,560,900 
will  be  sufficient  to  carry  his  plan  into  full  effect,  but 
considerable  doubts  may  be  reasonably  entertained  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  this  calculation,  from  the  very  fact 
that  the  details  are  not  publicly  announced.  The 
report  contains  much  interesting  matter  relative  to 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  if  Mr  Chapman's 
calculations  be  correct,  the  canal  will  not  only  be  a 
work  of  art  of  which  the  nation  at  large  may  be 
proud,  but  a  very  profitable  undertaking  to  the  sub- 
scribers themselves."  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  project  of  nearly  sixty 
years  ago.  The  very  vagueness  of  the  engineer's  re- 
port promisee  but  little  hope  of  its  ever  having  been 
■well  taken  up,  but  the  description  of  the  vessels  <^t 
Liverpool,  and  their  average  tonnage,  contrasted  with 
the  size  of  vessels  at  the  present  day,  is  almost  in- 
credible. Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  your  paper 
may  be  able  to  remember  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  above  scberae.  W.  J.  W. 


Royalty  v.  Rkpoblicakism. 
[1541  ]  Tlie  following  cutting  showing  the  compara- 
tive  cost  of  Royalty   and    Republicanism    may    be 
interesting  to  your  readers : — 

Civil  List  (which  includes  aalaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Queen's  household,  Windsor,  - 
Balmoral.  &c.)    £385.000 

Royal  pensions  (see  the  Radical  **  Vinancial 
Reform  Almanack,"  1882,  page  114) 158.000 


Deduct  money  received  from  the  Crown  lands, 
transferred  by  the  Queen  to  the  Country 
(**  Fmancial  Heform  Almanack,"  page  145.) 


£543,000 

463.437 

ToUl  cost  to  the  country,  1881 £79.563 

being  about  one  halfpenny  per  head  ot  the  population. 

The  cost  of  the  American  system  is  given  as  £739.700, 

or  about  nine  times  the  cost  of  ours,  while  the  cost  of 

the  substitute  for  royalty  in  France  is  £450,000  per 

a  in  urn — five-and  a-half  times  the  cost  of  the  English 
system.  J.  J.  B, 

The  Chabtist  Convicts. 

[1542]    Anent  the  article  on  the  Luddites  in  Xotes 

and  Queries  last  week,  I  beg  to  bubmit   to  your 

readers  the  following  table  relating  to  the  Chartists  of 

forty  years  ago.    The  table  will  serve  to  show  the 

extent  of  the  outbreak  itself,  and  is  illustrative  of  a 

season  of  danger  and  difficulty  unparalleled  since  the 

days  of  King  Ludd  : — 

Sentences.  Assizes.  Sessions.    TotaL 

Yorks.  Ghee.  Liv.  Staff.  Sal.  Pres.  Not. 
Transportation 


For  Ufe 

0 

4 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

15 

21  years  ... 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

13 

15  years  ... 

0 

0 

5 

9 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14  years  ... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

10  yea  s  ... 

1 

5 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

84 

7  years  ... 

0 

2 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Total... 

1 

12 

n 

54 

0 

0 

Q 

78 

Imprisonment: 

Two  years 

0 

t 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

17 

20  months 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

18  months 

1 

5 

6 

9 

6 

0 

0 

29 

15  mon  hs 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

8 

12  months 

3 

38 

03 

33 

6 

3 

0 

146 

10  months 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6  months 

• 

0 

10 

3 

4 

0 

0 

17 

9  months 

3 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6  months 

22 

0 

28 

33 

6 

12 

10 

111 

5  months 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

4  months 

30 

0 

1 

8 

0 

•  2 

11 

te 

3  months 

83 

3 

6 

14 

17 

3 

0 

75 

3  months 

13 

0 

0 

15 

2 

10 

3 

42 

1   month 

? 

0 

d 

1 

32 

i 

0 

84 

21  days 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

14  days 

0 

0 

0 

6 

25 

0 

0 

81 

10  days 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

122 

66 

128 

200 

99 

31 

24 

068 
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The  Hb  >ve  table  embodies  all  the  courts  before  which 
rioters  wore  tried — viz.,  the  Assize  Court  at  York,  the 
-Comtni^Hions  at  (/hester,  Liverpool,  and  Stafford,  and 
the  r^e^dions  at  Salford,  Preston,  and  Nottingham.  In 
order  to  render  the  table  complete,  there  are  the 
followini?  additional  particulars  in  reference  to  the 
^trials  at  York,  Liverpool,  and  Stafford : — 

York.  Liv.  SUfl.  Tl. 
Discharg^ed  on  recog^nizances  ...      30      28        2      60 

Tr»ven»od 1      29        3      38 

Acquitted 25      12      55      92 

So  that,  altogether,  78  Chartist  convicts  were  tran- 
sported, 590  imprisoned  for  various  terms  to  hard 
labour,  and  60  were  released  on  a  bond  of  good 
behaviour.  Autolycus. 

Pbtbr  Stkbr,  thb  Wilhslow  Mcrdsrbb. 
[1543.]  Steer,  the  murderer,  was  a  reputed  Quaker. 
Whether  he  was  of  the  inner  circle  I  cannot  say.  A 
man  would  be  called  a  membtT  of  tlie  Church  of  Eng- 
land or  a  Methodist  if  he  attended  the  services  of 
those  churches,  althousrh  he  might  not  be  a  communi- 
<«ant^one  of  the  inner  circle.  In  like  manner  Steer 
was  a  Quaker.  I  do  not  split  straws.  I  have  known 
many  persons  ^ho  remembered  Steer,  my  grand- 
iatlier,  Samuel  Goodier,  a  Morley  maq,  amongst  the 
number,  and  he  lived  until  I  was  29  years  of  age,  so 
that  from  him  I  had  the  fullest  information  on  thi 
matter.  But  Mr  Wood  almost  makes  out  the  case 
against  himself.  Steer's  wife  was  a  born  *•  Friend  ;" 
her  broUier, Thomas  Gash,  was  the  most  noted  Quaker 
of  the  neighbourhood.  She  was  buried  in  a  burial- 
ground  belonging  to  the  Quakers,  out  of  the  parish  in 
which  she  died  ;  ^why,  if  not  a  reputed  Quaker  ?)  and 
to  my  certain  knowledge  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Steer  and  his  wife,  the  son  of  the  girl  who  Ubsted  the 
poisoned  furnety,  I  believe,  was  a  Qu  iker,  and  was 
only  rocently  buried  in  the  Wilmslow  Quakers' 
burial  ground.  Do  not  these  facts  show  Steer  to  have 
been  a  reputed  Quaker  ?  He  was  not  born  a  Quaker, 
but  many  have  become  so  who  were  not  born  within 
the  circle.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  late  John 
Thompson,  of  Morley,  whom  I  well  remember,  became 
a  Qaaker,  while  living  as  serving-man  with  the  Thomas 
Cash,  bet  ore  referre  i  to.  Mi^ht  not  Steer's  be  a  like 
Mise?  I  should  Uke  to  know  which  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  Messrs  Dale  interfered  to  prevent  Steer  being 
gibbetled  on  Lindow.  I  knew  their  grandfather ;  but 
he  lived  souiewhere  in  Derbys'dro,  although  several 
oJ  his  soils  were  about  Morley.  But  it  is  possible,  and 


I  think  likely,  that  Uie  Dales  had  lived  in  Morley  at 
some  tine  earlier  than  this ;  or,  possibly,  Mr  Wood 
may  refer  to  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Messrs  Dale, 
John  Goodier,  wh«  was,  by  the  way,  also  a  Quaker ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  he  would  be  too  young  a 
man  at  the  time  that  Steor  w  i<»  li.iaged  to  have  had 
much  influence  in  tno  nei^.'ibxirhood.  Steer  was, 
without  doubt,  a  reputed  Qa  iker,  >ind  I  do  not  con- 
tend for  more;  for  I  behovo  <Mif,  Tawell,  w«is  the  first 
Qutiker  hanged,  and  I  ii'ive  no  wiati  to  rob  him  of  th« 
distinction.  My  graudfatiier  always  spoke  of  Steer 
or  Stair,  lis  hH  called  him,  as  a  Q  i  iker,  and  the  merit 
of  stopping  the  gibbetting  was  put  by  him  to  Thomas 
Cash,  a  man  for  whose  character  he  had  the  most  pro* 
found  veneration.  Wm.  No&bubt. 


(turned. 

[1544.]  Thb  Plantaubnbts— The  late  Mr  Shirley 
was  in  the  haoit  of  saying  that  ihe  descendants  of 
the  Plantagenets  must  now  be  looked  for 
among  the  humbler  cUsaos  of  Englishmen 
named  Plant  ;  and  I  think  that  the  re- 
view of  a  genealogical  book  in  the  Times  said  that  a 
turnpike  collector  of  that  name,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
had  derived  in  lineal  descent  from  the  royal  family  in 
the  Plantaganet  lines.  In  an  old  document  now  before 
me,  I  see  the  namo  of  William  Plant,  of  Wiusford,  in 
Cheshire,  who  also  claimed  a  roy.il  ancestry ;  and  he 
had  a  son,  Samuel  Plant,  who  lived  a  hundred  years 
ago  at  a  place  called  Lach- Dennis,  near  North wich,  but 
who  afterwards  removed  to  Wincham.  His  fifth  son, 
Uriah  Plant,  pubUshed  ia  1829  p.  curious  volume  of 
**  The  Principal  EvenUt"  in  his  own  life ;  a  book  rarely 
met  with  in  these  days,  for  it  wa^  of  no  public  interest 
although  noticeable  as  having  been  pritited  at  Middle- 
wich.  He  refers  in  its  pages  to  a  Huv.  lii chard  Jone^ 
who  was  curate  at  Great  Budworth,  and  I  should  be 
glad  if  any  of  your  readera  coul(*  give  some  account 
of  this  reverend  gentleman,  and  of  some  small  things 
which  he  is  said  to  have  ctirried  through  the  press. 
What  became  of  the  Plants  I  know  not,  but  if  there 
are  genealogiC'il  inciden'S  connected  wicti  theiu,  it 
'must  be  interesting  to  hear  some  record  of  them. 

A  Bookworm. 

[1545.]  Richard  Cobdbn. — I  should  also  be  glad  to 
know  who  **  A  Shopkeeper"  was  that  addressed  *'  Ten 
Letters''  to  Richard  Cobden  in  1842.  These  letters 
appeared  originally  in  the  Stockport  AdvertiseVtRnd  were 
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af torwards  repriated  and  published  by  Jamw  Lomaz 
and  Sods,  of  thia  to%ni.  Was  the  author  of  them  a 
natiTe  of  Cheabiie  ?  A  Bookwobx. 

[1546.]  "  Mastealy  iMAcnriTY/'— Will  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  origin  of  the 
phrase  **  Masterly  Inactivity/*  which  we  so  often 
hear  quoted  with  regard  to  Lord  Granville's  policy  ? 

QUALSITOB. 

[1547.]  DzDSBUBT  Backs.— The  following  was  the 
programme  of  the  Didsbury  Wakes  and  Kacee  sixty 
years  ago : — **  Horse  and  pony  races  for  cups,  saddles, 
bridles,  Jec,  Jec,  ass-races,  foot-races,  and  every  other 
diverson  coasistent  with  this  old  English  custom. '* 
Oaa  any  reader  of  Notes  and  Queries  say  when  the 
vuces  were  discontir.ued  ?  Q.C. 


Saturday,  Noyembeb  10th,  1888. 


wjLMMBmQ  WITH  UNB  ifiTBUPBIf. — JflttV  years  ligu, 

it  is  related,  when  California  whs  under  the  dominioa 
of  8paiu,  a  one-eyed  commandant  ruled  at  8aa 
Fnuioi»co,  who  wa«  the  terror  of  all  the  Indiana  iu 
the  vicinity.  A  Yankee  skipper  travelling  that 
way  induced  the  Spaniard  to  purchase  of  him  one 
of  the  then  newly  •invented  glass  even,  and,  to  iha 
fear  and  -urprise  of  the  &ed*fikin%  the  commandant 
•addenlj  Mppearei  with  two  eyes.  This  was  too 
■noh  for  the  "  braves,'*  so  one  of  their  number 
was  deputed  to  amassinate  the  senor.  He  mAuaged 
to  gain  access  to  his  chamber,  but  on  ap  >roaching 
the  conuh,  was  terrttied  to  find  the  commaadnnt 
sleeping  with  one  eye  dosed  and  the  other  wide 
open.  The  amnied  Indian  gave  an  nneartnly  yell, 
and  threw  himself  headlong  from  the  window. 

Snakbs  and  Tubtlbs. — Of  all  strange  habits  ia 
snakes,  none  equals  that  observed  in  ihe  blowing 
adder.  One  afternoon  returning  to  OHinp  1  came 
upon  a  box  turtle  trailing  along  one  of  the^e  snakes, 
which  had  a  firm  hold  upon  the  turtle's  left  hind 
foot.  The  turtle  was  uimble  to  free  itself  of  its 
tormentor,  as  it«  hold  was  quite  severe ;  so  persis- 
tently was  it  maintain«*d  that  I  lifted  the  tartle  by 
grasping  the  body  of  the  snake.  Considerable  foroe 
was  required  to  separate  them.  The  snake  WM 
about  <  wenty  inches  long,  the  turtle  eight  inches. 
The  foot  was  bleached  and  blood  was  still  tlowring; 
none  had  apparently  escaped  from  the  mouth  of  the 
make.  Two  toes  were  missing,  hnviug  oeen  di« 
geated  from  the  root.  The  entire  foot  appenred  as 
though  it  had  been  subjected  to  a  continued 
■Bauaratioii  within  the  moath  of  the  snHk*^. 

Dates.— The  beet  dates  come  from  Atnca  by  way 
of  Tunis.  They  are  as  large  as  a  finger,  and  of  as 
oratigd  hue  ;  their  flesh  is  solid,  vinous  in  taste, 
sweet,  and  somewhat  viscous;  they  contain  a 
nutritive  principle  helpful  to  hornet*,  used  on  long 
journeys,  and  alno  useful  in  fattening  cattle.  Th« 
fruit  is  softened  by  boiling  in  wat-er,  and  goat'f 
milk  18  added.  The  Arabs  in  their  pilgrimagef 
acroHs  the  desert  make  a  species  of  bread  froni  them, 
and  use  the  pulp,  extracted  by  pressure  in  earthen- 
ware coUAde».  foe  butttt  and  sassS' 


Hallowbbv. 
[1548.]    There  is  perhaps  no  ni«ht  in  the  year  wbick 
the   popular  imagination  has  stamped  with  a  more- 
popular  character  than  the  Slst  of  October,  known  as- 
All   Hallows'  Eve,   or  Halloween,  and  in  Ireland  aa 
November's  eve.      It  is  clearly  a  relic  of  pagan  times*, 
for  there  is  nothing  in  the  church-observance  of  tho 
ensuing   day  of   All   Saints  to  have  oiigioatedsuclk 
extraordinary  notions  as  are  connected  with  this  cele- 
brated festival,  or  such  remarkable  practices  as  thoso 
by  which  it  is  distinguised.    The  leading  idea  respect- 
ing Halloween  is  that   it  is  the  time,  of  all  others^ 
when  supernatural  influences  prevaiL    It  is  the  night 
set  apart  for  a  universal  walking  of  spirits,  both  of  tho 
visible  and  invisible  world.      Divination  is  then  be* 
lieved  to  attain  its  highest  power,  and  the  gift  asserted 
by   Glendower   of   calling  spirits  from   the  **  vasty 
deep"  becomes  available  to  all  who  choose  to  avul 
themselves  of  the  privUeges  of  the  ooca.sion.    There  ia 
a  remarkable  uniformity  in   the  flreside-customs   of 
this  night  wherever  they  are  instituted  throughooc  the 
United  Kingdom.    Nuts  and  apples  are  everywhere  in 
requisition,and  consumed  in  immense  numbers.  Indeed^ 
the  name  of  **  Nutcrack  night,"  by  which  Halloween 
is  known  in  the  North  of  England,  indicates  the  pre- 
dommanoe  of  the  former  of  these  articles  in  making 
up  the  entertainment  of  the  evening.      They  are  not 
only  cracked  and  eaten,  but  are  made  the  means  of 
vaticination  of  love  affairs.      Illustrative  of  this  I 
quote  the  following  verse  from  Bums's  **  Halloween  " 

Tbs  avid  gnidwlWs  neU-hooidit  nits 

Are  xoaod  and  vsnad  divided. 
And  waaoj  lads'  and  laMcs'  fates 

Axe  tfaete  that  i*l^t  deoldfld. 
Some  kindle  esathto,  d^'ed  by  sUs^ 

And  born  thegltber  tiimlj ; 
Bon,e  start  avm  vl'  saosy  pside. 

And  jamp  oniowvs  the  ohimly 
Fa*  high  that  night. 

in     ttst  be  said,  however,  that  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
pay  greater  attention  to   the  tradiiion  of  this  night 
than  the  English ;   but  whether  kept  up  either  by 
English,  Irish,  or  bcotcb,  there  is,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  a  remarkable   uniformity   in  its  observance 
One  of  the  customs  rrxkch.   practised  in  this  night  i 
that  of  the  Three  Dishes,  or  **  Luggies  "  as   they  are 
termed  in  Scotland.    Two  are  respectively  filled  with 
clean  and  dirty  water,  and  one  is  empty.    They  aro 
ranged  on  the  table,  when  the  parties,  blindfolded 
advance  in  succession,  and  dip  thor  fingera  into  ono. 
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If  they  dip  into  the  clean  water  they  are  to  marry  a 
maiden  or  bachelor;  if  into  the  foul  water,  a  widew 
or  widower ;  if  into  the  empty  dish,  the  parly  so 
-dipping  is  destined  to  remain  a  bachelor  or  an  old 
maid,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  each  person  takes  his 
turn,  tlie  position  of  the  dishes  is  changed.  Brand  in 
ills  "  Popular  Antiquities"  says :— "  It  is  a  custom  in 
Ireland,  when  the  young  women  would  know  if  their 
lovers  are  faithful,  to  put  three  nuts  upon  the  bar 
■of  the  grate,  naming  the  nuts  after  the  lovers.  If  a 
nut  cracks  or  jump^,  the  lover  will  prove  unfaithful ; 
if  it  begin  to  blaze  or  bum,  he  has  a  regard  for  the 
person  making  the  tiial.  If  the  nuts  named  after  the 
girl  and  her  lover  bum  together,  they  will  be  mar- 
ried." So  much  for  Brand.  The  writer  formed  one 
•F  a  party  last  November's  eve,  when  the  ordeal  by  nuts 
was  gone  through,  with  this  difference :  Only  two  nuts 
were  used  on  each  occasion.  The  party  making  the 
trial  named  the  nuts  after  two  individuals,  but 
whether  the  person  so  doing  was  represented  by  one 
was  immaterial,  and  the  names  were  not  divulged. 
If  the  two  nuts,  as  Burns  puts  it, 

kindle,  ooathle,  Bids  by  aids. 
And  bum  thegUber  trimly 

the  fidelity  of  the  pair  so  represented  were  further 
put  t/)  the  test  by  the  nuts  being  taken  out  of  the  fire 
and  immersed  in  a  cup  of  cold  water.  If  the  nuts 
H  mted  or  sunk  together,  it  was  held  as  proof  positive 
•f  a  happy  life  being  in  store  for  the  lovers.  If  on 
the  other  hand  one  nut  sunk  and  the  other  floated  on 
the  water,  it  w»s  tantamount  to  saying  they  would 
lead  a  somewhat  wranglesome  life,  and  would  expe. 
rience  much  estrangement.  As  to  apples,  there  is  an 
old  custom,  perhaps  still  observed  in  some  localities 
on  this  merry  night,  of  hanging  up  a  stick  horizontally 
by  a  string  from  the  ceiling,  and  putting  a  candle  on 
the  one  end,  and  an  apple  on  the  other.  The  stick 
being  made  to  twirl  rapidly,  the  merry-makers  in  suc- 
cession leap  up  and  snatch  at  the  apple  with  their 
teeth  (no  use  of  bands  being  allowed),  but  it  fre- 
•quently  happens  that  the  candle  comes  round  before 
they  are  aware,  and  scorches  them  or  anoints  them 
with  grease.  The  disappointments  and  misadven- 
tures occasion,  of  course,  abundance  of  laughter. 
Other  ceremonies  there  are  that  are  of  a  more  weird- 
like and  fearful  character,  and  which  in  this  en- 
lightened and  incredulous  age  hbve  fallen  very  much 
.into  difiuetude.  One  of  these  is  the  well-known  spell 
of  eating  an  apple  before  a  looking-glass,  with  the 
view  of  discovering  the  enquirer's  future  husband  or 
wife,  who,  it  is  believed,  will  bo  seen  peeping  over 


the  shoulder  of  the  person  so  enquiring.     A  curious 
and  withal,  cautious,  maiden,  who  desires  to  try  this 
spell  is  thus  represented  by  Bums: 

W(  e  Jenny  to  her  prumy  *mys : 

**  WU  ye  go  wl*  me,  (rraany  f 
m  eat  the  «i>ple  at  the  glera, 

I  get  frae  tToole  Jolinny." 

A  request  which  rouses  the  indignation  of  the  old 
lady: 

She  patrt  her  pipe  wi*  sle  « lant. 

In  vraith  she  «m)  me  vftp'rin'. 
She  Botic*i  n«.  an  kIzU-  brant, 

H«r  br«w  n<*w  voraet  apron. 

Ont  f  hruofth  Uttt  night 

"Te  Uttle  akelpie-Umnaet'M  'aoel 

I  r^axr  ye  try  «ic nporin*, 
An  seek  the  foal  thief  ony  plaoe, 

F.r  hira  to  spam  y«  m  fortnee ; 
Kae  donbt  but  je  may  get  a  idxht  I 

Great  eaose  hae  ya  lo  I  ar  i( ; 
For  mony  aaae  hia  gotten  a  fright, 

And  itnd  and  died  dekeivt. 
On  lie  a  nifihu" 

Granny's  warning  was  by  no  means  a  needless  one,  as 
several  well-authenticated  instances  are  recorded  of 
persons  who,  either  from  the  e'.'ects  of  their  own 
imagination,  or  some  tlioughtless  practical  ]oke»  sob- 
tained  such  severe  nervou»  sliocks,  while  essaying 
these.  Halloween-spells,  as  seriously  to  imperil  their 
health.  ,  Another  ceremony  tliat  is  much  believed  in 
on  this  night  is  that  of  the  Hid*den  Ring.  A  fruit 
loaf  is  baked  wtiich  ct^ntams  a  wedding  ring,  the  ring 
having  been  )•  laced  among  the  flour,  etc,  in  its  pre- 
paration. On  November's  eve  the  loaf  is  divided  into  as 
many  pieces  as  there  are  guests.  During  the  evening 
the  plate  is  handed  round,  and  each  guest  is  expected 
to  take  a  piece,  the  one  obtaining  the  piece  contain- 
ing the  ring  being  accounted  the  fortunate  one,  as 
thereby,  it  is  accepted  as  a  clear  indication  of  an 
approaching  marriage.  Coming  to  local  customs  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  I  find  that  the  custom  of  Souling 
is  kept  up  in  the  neigh tM>urhood  of  Sandbach  on  All 
Sainttt'  Day,  nearly  all  the  juvenile  population  going 
about  in  groups  visiting  the  various  houses  in  town. 
The  favourite  lines,  repeated  in  a  sort  of  monotoneby 
the  Soulers,  are  as  follow : 

Bonl  1  soul  1  for  a  apple  or  two, 

If  yon  han'  no  aiiplee  petre  will  do, 

P»ay  yo'  good  mieade,  a  aonl-oake. 

Up  wi'  yoor  pana.  an'  down  wi'  yonr  kettles, 

Fill  my  Aat  an'  i*ll  be  gone. 

A  walkin*,  a  tal^in'  I  gei  ao  very  diy. 

Step  down  in  yonr  eellar  and  ace  what  yon  can  find, 

loor  apples,  or  yonr'peara,  or  yonr  good  atroog  beer, 

▲n'  I'll  never  come  a  aooUn'  till  ihia  iime  out  year. 

One  tor  Feter, 

Two  for  Pa<.l, 

Three  for  them  them  ae  made  na  all* 
A  walkln',  a  talkin,  ete. 

Another  Souler's  song,  which,  however,  is  LOt  so 
popular,  is : 
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Oi>d  MflM  Um  iiMMt«r  of  thb  hooM, 

TbamiatavMaliio; 
And  all  ibe  littlo  chOdvoa 

That  i»au4  Um  Ubi«  go : 
LitonUia  jonr  Bio  aad  iimU«m, 

TcNur  o»ttle  and  yov  st'ira : 
AiMl  all  that  la  within  four  gataf, 

I  wiah  tham  tan  UaMa  mora. 

Tbis  is  also  part  of  the  WaflsailSong,  sud^  in  Yorkshire 
vilUgee  at  Christmas  time.  On  the  ere  of  All  Souls 
•bout  Oswestry  is  rendered  the  following  ditty : 

Wia»al  waaad  braad  and  poaaal, 

Owrv  da.  plaa  yma ; 

Api>la  vt  a  i«ar  olam  or  a  4>harr7, 

Anj  good  thing  that  will  maka  na  manr. 

00  down  to  joar  eallar  and  draw  na  iOOM  haar. 
And  wa  «on'i  oooa  hara  till  nail  jaar. 

Bol  oakea,  flol  eak«a, 

1  pny  joo,  goad  taAuw,  a  R6I  aaka, 
Ona  fm*  Patar.  and  <  «o  <or  Pant, 

And  tfana  for  th«  nan  that  mada  na  aD. 

Gad  bIcM  tha  maatar  of  thla  hooaa, 

Ui>awlaa  tba  miaaoa  too. 
And  all  the  littla  •hfldran, 

Aronnd  tha  tabl"  t  o. 
Thfir  I  oekMta  Unad  with  aOvar. 

Tbaii  bamia  filled  with  baar, 
Thdr  pantry  fall  with  pork  |iiaa— 

I  wii-h  I  had  aona  hare  I 
Thf>  niada  aiw  vary  diitj. 

My  »hoaa  an  ^ar>  thint 
rva  got  a  tittlv  piiokat 

To  pat  a  ptavj  Id. 

Up  with  thf  kvttla,  and  dowa  with  tha  pan, 
Oi?e  na  an  anawar,  an'  w«^  be  gan. 

Another  version  of  the  latter  verse  is  given  in  the 
*  Montgomeryshire  Collections,"  by  Bev.  Ellas 
Owen:^ 

Tha  road  la  t«ry  dirty. 

My  phoea  are  vary  thin, 
Pkaaa  to  glTO'  a  penny, 

To  gat  acnna  naili  pat  in. 

Harland  in  his  "  Lancashire  Foik-Lore "  says  the 
day  'is  **  so  named  because  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
prayers  are  offered  on  this  day  for  *  all  the  faithful 
deceased.' "  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  ^  in  some 
places  it  is  called  'soul-caking/  and  'psalm-caking/ 
from  their  reciting  psalms  for  which  they  receive 
cakes."  But  the  custom  is  clianging  its  character 
**  for  in  place  of  collecting  cakes  from  house  to  house 
as  in  olden  time,  they  now  beg  for  money.**  The 
word  **  psalm "  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  old 
woild  "  sal  *'  for  soul ;  the  mass  or  requiem  for  th^ 
dead  was  called  '*  Sal-mas,"  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  Warren  Bulxblby. 

[1549.]  The  only  female  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  Freemasonry  was  the  honourable  Mrs  St.  Leger,  a 
daughter-iu-law  of  the  first  Viscount  Donenule,  of  the 
county  of  Cork.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
honour  of  Freemasonry  vas  conferred,  or  rather, 
strictly  speaidng,  forced  upon  her,  were  these :  Her 


I 


husband  was  an  earnest,  zealous  member  of  the- 
fratemity,  while  his  wife  partaking  of  the  uncon- 
trollable curiosity  of  the  fair  sex  in  general,  and 
Mason's  wives  and  sweethearts  in  particular,  to  dis.. 
cover  the  secrets  of  the  mysterious  craft,  having 
failed  in  her  almost  irresistible  efforts  to  coax  and 
wheedle  the  secrets  from  h^r  husband,  an  unyielding 
Mason,  resolved  to  try  and  obtain  by  stratagem,  what 
She  oo^lld  not  by  persuasion.  Her  husband  was  th«> 
master  of  a  Lodge  of  Freemasons  who  held  their 
montlily  meetings  at  the  Doneraile  Arms  Hotel, 
in  Doneraile.  The  landlady  was  a  tenant  of  hrvg^ 
Doneraile's.  Mrs  St.  Leger  was  deservedly  a  very 
great  favourite  of  the  numerous  tenantry  in  the  town 
and  country,  ani  thought  by  a  little  innocent  iinn^H*- 
ing  she  mii^lit  induce  mine  bo8te.<is  to  assist  her  in 
art aininif  the  object  she  had  so  intently  in  view.  Mrs 
St^  l^ger,  it  appears,  was  not  mistaken  in  her  opiniiin 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  landlady's  oft-stated  willui//m*xs 
to  do  anything  in  her  humble  power  to  oblige  t-ie 
young  lady.  The  latter  put  her  sincerity  to  the  test, 
with  the  result  which  I  shall  state.  In  the  large  roim 
where  the  lodge  was  held  there  was  one  of  the  old- 
fasliioned  clocks  .surmounting  a  mahogany  case,  some 
six  feet  in  length,  and  two  in  width.  Over  a  circular 
opening  in  the  case,  was  a  glass  lid  through  which  the 
pendulum,  about  two  feet  in  length,  could  be  seen 
and  regulated  when  the  clock  was,  ages  ago,  in  work- 
ing order.  The  brethren  of  the  craft  were  assembled 
on  one  of  their  usual  periods  of  meeting.  *'  Important 
business  'J  was  the  order  of  the  evening,  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  certain  solemn  mysteries^ 
when  suddenly  a  sound  like  sneezing  startled  the  com- 
pany and  interrupted  the  ceremonial  proceedings. 
The  Worshipful-Master,  Brother  St.  Leger,  drew  hia 
sword  and  ordered  a  search.  Cupboards,  wardrobe* 
under  the  tables  were  examined  in  vain.  The  W.M 
made  a  rush  at  the  venerable  clock-case,  burst  th» 
door  open,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  den^e  cloud  of  dust 
and  cobwebs,  a  female  form  fell  forward  on  the  floor. 
Thd  two  wardens  hastily  raised  it,  and  the  Honourable 
Mrs  St.  Leger  was  recognised — she  had  fainted.  Our 
readers  may  imagine  the  surprise  and  indignation  of 
the  Worshipful-Master.  She  was  restored  to 
consciousness  on  breathing  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the 
room — ^having  been  overcome  by  the  ordeal  she  had 
undergone  in  the  dust  of  ages  wherewith  the  dock* 
case  was  filled,  which  brought  on  a  fit  of  sneezing  an^ 

temporary   insensibility.    Aft.er  a  long   discussion 

which  assumed   the   character   of   a   trial — it   was 
resolved  there  and  then  to  initiate  the  fair  intruder 
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oompulaorily,  into  the  craft,  and  she  proved  eminently 
worthy  of  the  honour  conferred  and  confidence  reposed 
in  her.  T.  Hobton. 

Wild  Bbasts  in  trb  Towbb  of  London. 
[1550.]    The  following  scraps,  culled  from  various 
sources,  may  interest  your  readers :— The  German  Em. 
peror,  Frederick  II.,  having  presented  Henry  III.  with 
three  leopards,  the  Royal  Menagerie,   then   kept  at 
Woodstock,  was  removed  to  the  tower   of  London. 
Thus  commenced  the   zoological    collection,  which, 
with  varying  fortunes,  existed  there  tilt  1834.    It  ap- 
pears that  on  the  arrival  of  lions,  beasts  of  prey,  and 
other  curious  animals   as    presents   to  the  kings  of 
England,  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  there  to 
remain    in   the   custody   of  a     keeper     especially 
appointed  to  that  office  by  letters  patent,  with  apart- 
ments  for   himself.    Maitland   supposes    lions  and 
leopards  to  have  been  the  only  beasts  kept  there  for 
many  ages,  except  a  white   bear  and  an  elephant  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.      On  the   25th  of   February, 
1255,  that  monarch  honoured  the  Sheriff  of  London 
with  the   following   precept  :—*•  The   King    to    the 
Sheriffs  of  London,  greeting.    We  command  you,  that 
of  the  farm  of  our  city  ye  cause,  witheuv  delay,  to  be 
built  at  our  Tower  of  London  one  house  of  forty  feet 
long,  and  twenty  deep,  for  our  elephant."  This  animal 
was  a  present  from  Louis  of  France.    Four  years  pre- 
viously the  sheriffs  had  been  commanded  to  provide  a 
muzzle,  an  iron  chain,   together  with  a   long  and  a 
strong  cord  to  hold  the  white  bear    while  he  washed 
himself  in  the  Thames,  and  pay  fourpence  a  day  for 
its  maintenance — the  said  bear  having  been  sent  "from 
Norway  as  a  gift  to  His  Majesty.*'    In  the  Issue  Roll 
of  the  forty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  Ill.f 
1370,  there  ^ire  five  entries  of  payments  made  to  **  Wil- 
liam de  Oarderobe,  keeper  of  the  King's   lions  and 
leopards  "  there,  at  the  rate  of  6d   for  his  wages,  and 
6d  a  day  for  each  beast— (p.p.  25,  216, 298,  388,  429.) 
The  bea.sts  varied  in  number  from  four  to  seven.    Es- 
pecial mention  is  made  of  **  two  young  lions  **  and  a 
*'lion  lately  sent  by  the  Lord  the  Prince  from  Oascony 
to  England  to   the  Lord  the  King.''      According  to 
Cunningham,  the  lions  in  the  Tower  were  named  after 
the  reigning    kings.      The     Bengal    lion    of     1829 1 
•<  Oeorge,"  captured  when  a  cub  by  General  Watson, 
who  shot  the  parents,  was  suckled,  together  with  his 
sister,  by  a  goat  during  their  voyage  to  England.    On 
their  arrival  at  the  Tower,  they  were  permitted  to 
roam  about  the  open  yard,  the  visitors  playing  with 
them  with  impunity.      Their  daily  food  oonsiste  d  of 
ei  jht  or  nine  pounds  of  beef.      The  ifoness   was  per- 


fectly  tame  until  she  bore  cubs.  Restricted  space 
and  damp  being  found  injurious  to  the  animals,  they 
were  transferred  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  in  1834,  and  the  Royal  Tower  Menagerie  was 
broken  up.  The  •*  Washing  the  Tower  Lions,"  on  the 
first  of  April,  was  \onsi  used  as  a  London  hoax.  Ac- 
cording to  a  newspaper  aecouot  some  seven  or  Mght 
and  twenty  years  ago,  a  number  of  persons  pre!>ented 
themselves  at  the  Tower  with  curds  of  admission, 
which  purported  to  be  signed  by  the  warden,  to  see 
the  annual  ceremony  of  washing  the  Uons.  It  appears 
they  had  bought  the  cards  at  a  penny  each,  a*  a  bal- 
lad shop  in  ?even  Dials.  The  fallowing  is  a  copy  of  a 
card  printed  by  the  lat>e  Albert  Smith  and  distributed 
among  his  friends.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  if  any  were  .Hold,  he  did  not  authorise  the  tran- 
saction. I  do  not  kno<ir  wheilier  h'w  persons  tried 
these  cards  at  the  *'  White  Gate"  :— 

Admit  the  Beiurer  auU  Fn«nds 

trt  view  the 

Anniul  Oe(«mooy 

of 

WaaLing  the  Uoos. 

On  Toestfaj,  April  l-^t,  IWff, 

HerberideOru^e, 

belli  >T  Warden. 
NoTB.— AdmUtod  only  at  tb«  White  ^Hre       It  la  req-iC(«t9< 
that  no  gmtnitiee  viU  be  giveo  to  tba  Wardens  oo  any  aroonnt. 

R.  B.  Baztbb. 


Boston  BooTBLACKa.^-The  lu-  <  aiy  of  the  oolored 
bootblack  in  Ho«toa  if  pat  to '  1 1  test  in  the  dis- 
covery ot  adjectivet  to  apply  to  the  '*  shine"  which 
hb  gives  his  customers'  Doots  or  shoes,  and  it  then 
requires  more  intelligent  heads  than  their  woolly 
pales,  to  oombine  a  harmonious  expression.  There 
IS  one  who  gives  yeu»  '*  shinev  shine,"  another  )  -^s 
the  **  liquid  polish  shine, "  another  boasts  lue 
** piano  varnish  shine,"  the  '*aome  shine,"  "the 
eseanoe  of  old  Virginny  shine,"  (and  I  assure  yoa 
the  eeaeaoe  smells  rather  rank  when  the  operator  is 
heated  Itv  his  Ubours)  ;  the  **magnolia  shine, "  the 
**LadyWashingionsiime,"*'theseaUkinshine,"and, 
to  oap  the  olinukz,  the  ''liMsachnaetts  respldndnl 
■bine." 

A  Wild  Man  in  Oalxvobnia. — ^While  hunting 
lor  deserters  from  a  ship,  at  Quaymas,  a  few  days 
•go,  the  searchers  discovered  a  man  covered  from 
head  to  fooi  with  long,  shaggy^  hair,  of  a  reddish 
colour.  On  their  approaching  him  he  commenced  to 
run,  and  they  chased  him,  following  him  for  a  dis« 
tance  of  a  mile  or  more,  to  the  bwach,  where  he 
jumped  fr  m  rook  to  rook  with  the  agility  ot  » 
ohaiiiois,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight  behind  .i  jutting 

goint.  They  afterward  discovered  the  cave  wnioh 
e  inhabits,  the  floor  being  covfired  with  skins,  and 
the  indicaiions  were  that  he  subaieted  entirely  npon 
law  flesli.  OrgMUBed  efforts  will  be  made  U> 
oaotttre  him. 
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Batlrday,  November  1(5th,  18B3, 
St.  Thomas's  Chubch.  Beaton  Chapsl. 

(No.  1478, 1487,  UM,  1519.) 
[1551]  Some  objects  of  iDtertBt  yet  remain  to  Ve 
described.  As  already  stated,  a  re-arrangement  of  the 
stained  glnf^s  windows  and  a  few  of  the  monun  ents 
became  an  absolute  necessity  during  the  last  alttra" 
tion.  I  proj  ose  to  content  myself  by  giving  a  state- 
ment of  their  present  arrangf-ment.  Entering  by  the 
nudn  door  we  find  ourselves  in  the  north-east  ai>le  of 
the  nave.  The  first  window  is  ornamental,  with 
geometrical  stoined  glass.  Each  window  is  divided 
into  two  compartment*.  In  the  next  window  are  the 
heraldic  bearings  of  the  Sees  of  Exeter,  Ely,  Ba.h  and 
Wells,  Oxford,  Lincoln,  and  Chichester.  In  the  third 
are  displayed  the  efficries  of  the  four  evMngelists,  St. 
Lake.  St.  Matthew,  St.  John,  and  3t.  Mark.  The 
fourth  window  is  filled  in  with  the  bearings  of  the 
Bees  of  Durham,  Soder  and  Man,  and  Manchester,  the 
other  half  being  occupied  by  those  of  Carlisle,  Ripon, 
and  Chester.  The  upper  part  of  each  window  is  ad- 
mirably filled  up  with  stained  glass  in  geometrical 
tracery.  Against  the  wall  several  ornamental  tablets 
have  been  placed,  composed  of  marble.  One  in 
memorv  of  Thomas  Rostron.  of  Levenshulme,  O.  B. 
April  9th,  1851,  E.T.  37,  with  the  legend  "  The  memory 
of  the  lust  is  blessed."  An>ther  is  to  the  memory  of 
several  of  the  family  of  .the  Greens,  whose  remains 
are  interred  near  this  spot, with  the  inscription,  "'Pre- 
pare, O  man,  to  meet  thy  Qod.'  Near  this  place  rest 
the  remains  of  Andrew  Green,  only  son  of  James  and 
Sarah  Green,  of  Heaton  Norris,  who  died  August  17th, 
1846,  in  the  19th  year  of  his  age."  A  very  neat  wliite 
msrble  tablet  with  gold  letters,  erected  by  a  few 
friends  to  the  memory  of  Thomas'  Makin  Fisher  has 
been  removed  from  the  opposite  wall  and  placed  here. 
Last,  and  not  least,  comes  the  monument  raised  by  a 
grateful  congregation  of  faithful  people  to  the  memory 
of  the  first  beloved  and  revered  rector  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Thomas,  for  during  the  time  of  his  incumbency  it 
became  a  rectory.  Tlie  late  rector,  the  Rev.  E.  D. 
Jackson,  B.C.L.,  died  December  27th,  1879,  ^i^^ed  76.  It 
is  a  very  handsome  monument  of  whit,e  marble,  placed 
on  a  polished  black  slab  of  the  same  material,  with 
black  letters.  The  monument  was  erected  by  his 
parishioners  and  friends,  in  affectionate  remembrance 
of  his  labours  amongst  them  during  a  period  of  36 
years.      The  two  windows  which  light  the  north-east 


transept   are   filled  in  with  geometrical  stained  glaaa. 
Above,  in  the  gallery,  is  a  very   beautiful  transona 
window,  decorated  with   stained   glass   of   various 
colours.      The  new  gallery  beyond  this  is  illuminated 
by  means  of  a  two-light   window,  in  tho  centre  of 
wliich  is  emblazoned  the  arms  of  Rochester  and  Peter- 
borough,  forming   the  Peterborough    GbapeL    The 
staircajie  is  lighted  with  a  round-headed  window,  to 
match  the  others  externally,  and  is  filled  with  geonoe- 
trical  stained  glass.      Underneath  the  Peterborough 
gallery  there  is  a  three-light  window.  In  the  ceatre 
one  is  emblazoned  the  arms   of  the  See  of  York,  the 
ether  two  being  filled   in  with  geometrical  stained 
glass,  like  those  in  the  other  part  of  the  church.      It 
assumes  the  name  of  tlie  York  GhapeL    The  next  win- 
dow is  filled  with  a  representation  of  the  baptism  of 
our  Saviour  by  St.  John,  with  the  legend  **  He  tbat 
believeth,  and  is  baptised,  shall  be  saved."     Above  is 
the  figure  of  a  dove  and  a  lamb,  bearing  the  cross  and 
b'uiuer.      At  the  foot  we  find  the  following  names  of 
tiie  donors :  George  Aldred,  James  Beard,  G.  £.  Booth 
Thomas  Makin  Fisher,  Thomas  Greaves,  James  U^uner. 
iiichard  Jepson,Thomas  Jepson,and  Emm«  Leach.  The 
east  window  has  three  principal  lights,  which  contain 
a  representation  of  the  Crucifixion.      In  the  centre 
light  is  the  cross,  bearing  the  lifeless  and  almost  nude 
form  of  the  Saviour,  wearing  the  crowfi  of  thorns.  Be 
is  represented  without  the   usual  nimbus  round  the 
head,  as  all  which  pertains  to  the  Godhead  has  depar- 
ted, whilst  the  manhood  still  remains;  but  behind  the 
cross  breaks  a  glorious  light,  which  indicates  that  the 
Fnther  accepts  the  atonement  of  the  Son.    There  is  a 
calm  and  heavenly  expression  in  the  face  and  features^ 
as  in  life  so  he  >va8  in  death,  fair  and  comely  to  look 
upon,  and  more  beautiful  than  all  the  children  of  men. 
As  you  gaze  on  the  countenance  of  the  manhood,  the 
visage  of  deity  is  seen  in  that   noble   brow,  torn  and 
1  icerated  by  the  cruel  crown  of  thorns.      There  is  a 
strange  contract  amongst  the  faces  of  those  who  sur- 
round the  cross.      It  would  appear  they  seem  regard- 
less of  the  dreadful  deed  which  has  just  been  perpe- 
trated, and  the  enormous  sacrifice  made  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  human  race.      There  are  the  Roman 
soldiers,  with   their   hard   features,   in   which    are 
blended  cruelty  and  avarice.      They  are  casting  lots 
for  the   seamless   garment.    One  seems   dissatisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  dice,  and  endeavours  to  with- 
hold the  hand  of  a  woman,  with   features   hideously 
expressive,  from  seizing  the  coveted  garment.    At  the 
foot     of     the     cross,    in     a   reverential   attitude, 
iS    the    faithful    Mary     Magdelene,     who    enfolds 
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the    feet    of    the    Sftviour    in    a     white     napkin. 
Her  heartfelt  fj^rief  U  betrayed  by  the  tear  trickling^ 
down  her  cheek.    Near  her  are  represented  a  skull  and 
bones,  to  indicate  Oolgo'  ha,  the  place  of  a  skull  where 
the  Crucifixion  occurred.    At  the  head  of  the  cross  is 
the  inscription  devised  by  Pontius  Pilate,  written  in 
Hebrew,  Oreek,  and  LAtin,  **  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King^ 
of  the  Jews. "    Amongst  the  soldiers  just  described 
stands  one  armed  with  a  spear,  who  pierced  the  side 
of  the  Saviour;  and  further  back  to  the  right  are  seen 
three  figures— one  is  the  high  priest,  bearing  on  his 
forehead  the  sacred  name.      There  is  also  another 
group  forminir  admirable  studies  for  the  artist  and 
connoisseur.    The  light  to  the  left  contains  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  Mary,  the  mother  of  James 
and  St.  John,  who  is  entering  upon  the  trust  confided 
to  him  by  his  Lord  and  Master ;  and  a  fourth  figure, 
St.  Peter,  representing  that  disciple  weeping,  occupies 
a  place  in  the  rear.    There  is  a  touching  expression  of 
anguish  in  the  mother's  face,  yet  a  calm  and  dignified 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Qod,  as  she  takes  a  last, 
farewell  look  at  her  son,  wringing  her  hands  as  a 
token  of  the  heartrending   suffering   she    endures; 
whilst  the  other  Mary,  with  true  womanly  feeling, 
assisted  by  St.  John,  who  appears  stem  and  shocked* 
offer  words  of  comfort  and  consolati<'n.    At  their  fee^ 
lies  the  basket  containing  the  hammer  and  nails,  and 
other  appliances  used  at  the  crucifixion.    The  third 
light  on  the  right  contains  the  Roman   Centurion 
mounted  on  a  grey  charger,  who  raises  his  hands  m 
though  he  exclaimed,  **  Truly,  this  is  the  Son  of  Qod. "     I 
He  is  attended  by  a  Roman  foot  soldier  in  armour, 
bearing  a  spear  ;  behind  is  another  soldier,  who  bears 
aloft  the  Roman  ensign  of  authority,  inscribed  with 
the  letters  **  S.P.Q.R."  (Senatus  Foptdus  Que  Bomanui), 
The  Senate  and  People  of  Rome."    Over  each  group 
of  figures  in  the  three  lights  a  beautiful  and  elaborate 
canopy  is  thrown,  rich  in  colour  and  workmanship, 
and  is  a  splendid  effort  of  human  genius.    The  three 
trifoliate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  window  are  each 
occupied  by  an  angel,  who  look  down  on  the  scene 
belew  with  awe  and  astonishment.      The  centre  one 
bears  a  scroll,  with  the  legend,  **  Glory  to  Ood  in  the 
highest. "    This  window  was  expressly  executed  for 
this  church,  and  is  fr>m  the  celebrated  establishment 
of  Copronnier,  of  Brusseb,  whose  works  in  many  of 
the  continental  churches  and  cathedrals  have  earned 
for  him  a  world-wide  reputation.    As  a  work  of  art, 
it  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  judges  as  a  gem 
in  the  way  of  ornamental  glass-staining,  and  the  lata 
Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  expressed  his  high  admira- 


tion of  the  w>rk.    Another  church  in  this  locAlity  has 
a  similar  window,  which  is  far  from  reaching  an 
equality  with  the  work  before  us,  for  this  church 
may  be  considered  to  possess  a  beautiful  window, 
being  rich  but  not  gaudy,  and  every  figure  will  bear 
close  examination  by  means  of  a  binocular  without 
the  least  deterioration  to  its  merits.    The    end  >ns  in 
the  outstretched  arms  of  the  Saviour  nre  di^^tiiictly 
visible,  and  a  little  stream  of  blood  may  be  seen  coming 
from  the  wounds  caused  by  the  nails  penetrating  the 
hands,  the  muscles  and  all  he  parts  of  the  body  being' 
highly  developed  with  the  strain  put  upon  them. 
Every  countenance  is  so  perfect  and  expressive  that  it 
will  bear  deep  study.    The  blending  of  the  colours  in 
the  raim  nt    worn  by  the   different   spoctat  rs   is 
admirably  conceived  and  carried  out.      The  liifht  is 
somewhat  subdued  and  modified,  but  n*  great  incon- 
venience is  felt  in  consequence.  The  following  modest 
inscription  is  placed  on  a  brass  pla^e  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  window,  and  explains  its  obiect : — **  To 
the  glory  of  Ood,  and  in  memory  of  Eliza  Harriett 
Taylor ;  a.d.  1846. "    The  next  window  reprfsente  the 
institution  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper* 
with  the  words  of  command  of  our  Lord,  **  Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me. "    It  was  a  gift.    The  names  of 
the  donors  are  placed  underneath : — **  Robert  Laws  n 
Joseph   Marsland,  Thomas   Middleton,   Christopher 
Oeorge  Middleton,  Oeorge  Parr,  James  Pilling,  James 
Roberts,  John  Swallow,  Oeorge  Yates. "    Beyond  this 
is  the  Canterbury   Chapel,   in   which   is   plared  a 
three-light  window.    In  the  centre  are  emblazoned 
the  bearings  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  from  which 
this  chapel  derives  its  name ;  the  lights  on  each  side 
being  filled   in  with  geometrical  tracery.      In  th« 
gallery  above  is  a  two-light  window,  in  which  are 
displayed  the  arms  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the 
Royal  arms,  and  is  named  the  Royal  Chapel. 

£.  H. 


nS^eplies. 


Cbossino  the  Lihb. 
(Na  1419 ) 
[1552.]  Amongst  your  unanswered  queries  I  find 
one  asking  for  information  on  the  above  subject.  The 
following  particula  -s  may  serve  to  enlighten  him  and 
be  of  in  erest  to  your  readers  generally.  Among 
the  festivals  of  the  old  Roman  calendar  in  pagan 
times,  we  find  one  celebrated  on  the  3rd  of  December, 
in  honour  of  Neptune  and  Minerva.  In  connection 
with  the  former  of  these  deities  was  a  grani  marine 
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saluniaim  wliich  u^eato  b«  perioimed  v^livn  eroding 
the  line ;  that  is,  when  patting;  from  north  to  south  or 
«t*«  x€r»a.       Hone  has  the  following  account  of  it  as 
given  b>  Captain  Rilward  Hall      Be  says :  **  The  best 
executed  of  thejie  ceremonies  1  ever  saw,  was  on  board 
a  sMp  of  *helin(4,  of  which  I  was  lieutenant,  btmud 
to  the  West  Indies      On  crossing  the  line,  a  voice,  ^ 
it  ai  a  oistance,  und  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  cried^ 
'*  Ho,  slip  ahoy  !    >liall  I  come  on  board  ?"    Tliis  was 
from  a  person  blung  over  the  bow^,  ni'ar  the  water 
4|<e.ikirig   through  his  hands.      PreM^uity  ui>meu  of 
]a  ^estaiturecame  over  the  bows.      The>  Imd  iiideous 
ma!>ks  on.      One  reprobented  Neptune,  naked  to  the 
waist,  and  crowned  with  the  head  of  a  large  wet  swab, 
tlie  end  of  which  reached  to  hib  loins,  to  represent  flow, 
ing  locks ;  and  his  body  was  smeared  witli  red  ochre 
to  reprtMent  fisli  scales.      The  o-  ner  sailor  represented 
Amphitiite,  having  locks  formed  of  swabs,  a  petticoa 
of  the  same  material,  and  in  her  hand  a  comb  and 
looking   glass.      They    were    followed    by  about  20 
fellows,  naked  to  the  waist,  with  red  ochre  scalett,  as 
Tritons.      They  were  received  on  the  forecastle  with 
fnuch  respect  by  tlie  old  sailors,  who  had  provided  the 
carriage  of  an  18-pounder  as  a  car,  which  their  majes- 
ties ascended,  and  were  drawn  by  the  sailors.  Neptunet 
ad.lreising  the  captain,  said  ho  was  happy  to  see  him 
again  that  way;  adding  that  he  believed  there  weresome 
**  Johnny  Raws*'  on  board  who  had  not  paid  their  dues 
and  whom  he  intended  to  initiate  into  the  saltwater 
mysteries.     The  captain  answered  that  he  was  happy 
to  see  him,  but  requested  that  he  would  make  no  more 
confusion  than  was  necessary.      They  then  descended 
to  the  main  deck,  and  were  joined  by  all  the  old  hands 
and  about  20  **  barbers,"  who  submitted  the  shaving' 
tackle  for  inspection.      This  shaving  tackle  consisted 
of  pieces  of  rusty  hoop  iron  for  razors,  and  very  un- 
savoury compounds   as    shaving-soap   and   sliaving- 
water,  with  which  the  luckless  victim  was  to  be  be- 
daubed and  souse«l.     If  he  bore  it  well,  he  was  some- 
times permi  ted  to  join  in  performing  the   ceremony 
upon  other  "  Johnny  Raws."  Q.C. 

Thb  Flantagekets. 
(Ne.  1539.) 
[1553.]    In    connection    with    the   subject  of  the 
Plantagenet  family,  in  reply  to  your  Querist,  I  beg  to 
quote   the    following    from    Burke's    Vicissitudes   of 
Families: — "What  race  in  Europe  surpassed  in  roya 
position,  personal  achievement,  or  romantic  adven- 
ture, our  Plantagenets.      Equally  wise  as  vnliant,  no 
leM  renowned  in  the  Cabinet  than  in  the  field  ?      Yet 
as  late  as  1637,  the  great  grandson  of  Margaret  Planta 


genet,  herself  a  daughter  and  heir  of  George,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  was  following  tlie  cobbler  craft  at  Newport, 
in  Shropshire.  Among  the  hneal  descendanta  of 
Edmund  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  son  of  Edward  the 
First,  entitled  to  quarter  the  Royal  Arms,  occur  a 
buiciier  and  a  toll- gat  Iter,  the  first  a  Mr  Joseph  Snaart* 
of  Halesowen  (Salop),  the  latter  Mr  Q.  Wymot,  keeper 
of  t  he  t  ampike  gates.  Cooper's  Bank,  Dudley.  Among 
deM-ettdants  of  Thomas  Plantagenet, Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, sou  uf  Edward  11!.,  we  dibcover  Mr  Penny,  laie 
sexton  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square — a  bt range 
de.*ceut  trom  sword  and  sceptre  to  spade  and  pick.' 
Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa  also  contains  an  account  of 
tlie  finding  of  a  poor  working-man  named  Ridiard 
Plantagenet,  who  was  believed  to  be  a  son  ot  Richard 
111.,  King  of  England.  The  story  has  been  preserved 
b}'  Dr.  Thomas  Brett,  who  saw  the  entry  of  the  man's 
uiath  in  the  parish  register  of  Eabtwell,  and  who 
abtmt  1720,  obtained  other  particulars  from  the  £ar 
ot  \s  uichelsen,  at  Eastwell  House.  This  sdun  of 
ro^  all) ,  on  being  discovered,  had  his  declining  years 
careu  tor  by  Sir  Thomas  Moyle,  the  then  owner  of  the 
Eabtwell  estate  (1545),  who  built  him  a  small  house 
on  the  ebtate.  Mr  Jesse,  in  his  Memoirs  of  King 
liichard  III.  (1861),  also  expresses  his  faith  in  the 
story,  romantic  as  it  may  seem.  The  man  died 
December  20th,  1550.  AtrroLicua* 


►uerifs. 

[1554]  Rev.  Joshua  Bmooks,  M.A.— I  should  be 
glad  of  any  particulars  relating  to  this  somewhat 
notorious  divine,  who,  I  believe,  was  a  Stockport  man, 
if  8<tine  of  tiie  readers  of  **  Notes  and  Queries  "  could 
supply  them.  q.c. 

[  1 555  ]  Curious  Books  Connected  wrrn  Chbsh irs. 
—There  is  quite  a  rage  for  collecting  printed  books 
relating  to  ^mrticular  counties  and  towns,  and  we  in 
Cheshire  are  not  going  to  be  behindhand.  I  have  my. 
self  succeeded  in  making  a  very  fair  collection  of 
Cheshire  books,  and  lookin^^  over  them  the  other  day 
I  found— 1 :  An  account  of  a  great  crim.  con.  case,  in 
which  Earl  Orosvenor  was  plaintiff,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  respondent ;  dated  1770.  2  :  The  whole 
of  the  depo.'^iiions  in  the  same  case;  dated  1771.  Z: 
Free  thoughts  on  adultery,  founded  on  the  above* 
dated  1771 ;  and  certainly,  they  do  contain  some  veiy 
curious  reading.  The  above  works,  I  am  told,  form 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  various  works  relating  to 
the  trial,  but  they  are  all  I  have  seen  In  English.  I 
have  a  French  account  of  the  proceedings,  printed 
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abroad ;  and  a  very  curious  one  in  the  same  language* 
in  MS. ;  so  that  it  is.  evident  the  cause  was  indeed  a 
celebrated  one,  and  interesting  to  foreigners,  as  weU  ae 
to  our  own  people,  all  the  English  works  are  very 
scarce ;  for  a  bookseller  in  London  told  me  they  were  at 
one  time  bought  up  to  be  destroyed.  I  do  not  wonder  at 
that,  but  once  the  fact  became  known  they  were  soon 
reprinted,  and  I  sliould  be  glad  if  some  of  your 
readers  could  give  ap  account  of  any  reprints,  and  the 
dates  of  them.  Also  the  short  titles  of  other  works 
relating  to  this  matter,  in  addition  to  those  I  have 
mentioned.  A  Bookwobic 


««H  «■-*»  nr  iBiroLAirD.— The  fan  appearea  in 
Bnglaudduring  t  be  reign  of  Bicbaid  IL,aiid  found 
fteat  favour  with  the  higher  classes  in  the  tsigns 
^  Henry  Vlil.  and  Queen  Eliaabeth.  Tho 
Virgin  Qneen  was  very  fond  of  fans,  whioh  sbt 
deotared  were  the  only  present  a  sorsroign  eonU 
npuept  from  a  subjeot.  In  •  wardrobe-aooonnt  of 
BUxabeth  thirty  fans  of  various  kinds,  many  «f 
Ihemriehly  jewelled,  are  mentioned;  and8kaki« 
pars  in  ssveral  of  his  lOays  allndss  to  the  .oosdy 

fans  of  the  period,  which  wwo  SBipondod  from  Ih* 
Vtam  hg  A  OTildsn  nhvium 

tSfOdum  P^xjXBNM.— <<  The  sssentisl  ohaiaotei.- 
fetiosof  •  gentleman,"  says  Mr.  Matthews^  "are 
sot  an  outward  varnish  or  veneer,  but  inward 
inalitiss  developed  in  the  heart."  llie  drover  was 
i  gentleman  at  heart,  and  in  speech  also,  of  whom 
khu  anecdote  is  told.  He  was  driving  oattle  to 
oinrkot  one  day  when  the  snow  was  dssp,  save  on 
Oio  highway.  The  drove  compelled  a  Udy  to  turn 
»ut  m  the  road  and  tread  in  the  dsra  snow. 
■^ICadam,"  said  the  droyer,  «if  the  cattle  knew 
IS  well  as  I  what  they  should  do^ 
fon  would  not  walk  in  the  snow."  Charles  Lamb 
tells  a  story  of  Joseph  Price,  a  London  merchant^ 
who  reverenced  womanhood  in  every  form 
in  which  it  came  before  him.  "I  have  seen 
him,"  writes  the  genial  essayist,  "stand  bare- 
beaded  to  a  ssrrant  girl,  while  she  had  been  in- 
quiring of  him  the  way  to  some  street,  in  such  • 
Cstnre  of  unforced  civility  as  neither  embarrassed 
r  in  the  aooeptanoe,  nor  himsell  in  tho  ofter  «f 
H.  I  have  seen  him,"  he  continue^  **  tenderly 
Moort  •  market  woman  whom  he  had  enoova- 
tared  in  •  shower,  exalting  his  umbrella  over  her 
Door  basket  of  fruit  that  it  might  reoeive  no 
lamage,  with  as  much  care  aa  if  she  had  been  n 
oountess."    These  anoodotes  show  what  gennino 

GUtsnessls.  It  is  a  kindly  spirit  which  expresses 
elf  kindly  to  all.  Of  one  who  possesses  it  tho 
remark  is  never  made^  **  He  can  bo  a  gentlunan 
when  he  pleasee."  As  Mr.  Matthews  saya— and  wo 
wish. boys  to  memorise  it — "Ho  who  can  bo  a 
Mutleman  when  he  pleases,  never  pleases  to  be 
feything  rise." 


Satcjbdat,  Noyembbb  24th,  1883, 

DiscovnBT  OP  AN  Old  Obavbstoms  at  Wiucblow. 

[1556]  Last  week,  whilst  openmg  the  famUy  grave, 
of  the  Worthington  family  at  the  Wihnslow  Parish 
Church  was  discovered  a  17th  century  relic  in  the 
shape  of  an  old  gravestone.  What  made  the  matter 
still  more  curious  was  the  fact  that  it  lay  some  14  or 
16  hiches  below  the  surface,  and  in  turn  was  covered 
with  one  of  more  modem  date.  To  the  fact  of  its 
having  laid  so  long  underground,  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
attributed  its  good  state  of  preservation.  The  stone 
measures  five  feet  in  length,  and  a  little  over  two  feet 
in  breadth,  and  contained  two  inscriptions  peculiar 
both  in  the  wording  and  lettering  to  the  times.  The 
following  are  the  inscriptions ;— **  Here  lyeth  interred 
the  body  of  Hugh  Worthington  of  StyaU  who  departed 
this  life  the  9th  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
God  1681."  Then  follows  the  oth» .— **  Also  John,  son 
of  Hugh  and  Jane  Worthington  of  StyaU,  tanner,  who 
died  December  30, 1791,  aged  30  years."  J.  G 

A  PuNSBAL  Sbbmon  Pbsachxd  200  Tbabs  Aoo. 

[1667.]  Mr  P.  Norbury,  of  Wilmstow,  has  favoured 
us  with  the  MS.  of  a  funeral  sermon  preached  200 
years  ago :— Beloved,  we  are  met  together  to  solem- 
nise the  funeral  of  Mr  Proctor.  His  father's  name 
was  Mr  G.  Proctor,  of  the  second  family ;  his  brother** 
name  was  also  Mr  Thomas  Proctor.  He  lived  somo 
time  at  Burslem  Hall,  Norfolk,  and  was  highconstabla 

of  Diss ,  and  his  name  was  Mr  R.  Pand,  and  his 

wife  was  Mrs  Buxton,  late  wife  of  Blr  Matthew 
Buxton.  She  came  from  Helsdon  Hall,  Norwich* 
He  was  a  good  husband,  and  she  a  good  housewifi^ 
and  the  two  got  money.  She  brought  £1000  with  her 
for  a  portion.  But  now,  beloved,  I  shall  make  it 
clearly  a  demonstrative  argument^first,  he  was  n 
good  man,  and  that  in  several  respects  he  was  a  loving 
man  to  his  neighbours,  a  good  landlord  to  his  tenants^ 
a  charitable  man  to  the  poor,  a  favourite  man  fan  bis 
tithes,  and  there  sits  one  Mr  8.,  who  can  tell  what  a 
great  sum  he  forgave  on  his  death-bed.  It  was  four- 
score pounds.  Now,  bdoved,  was  not  this  a  good 
man,  and  his  wife  a  good  woman?  And  she  camo 
from  Helsdon  Hall,  Norwich.  This  is  the  first  argu- 
ment. Secondly,  to  prove  this  man  to  be  a  gi  od 
man.  and  a  man  of  God  in  the  time  of  his  sickness, 
which  was  long  and  tedious,  he  sent  for  Mr  Gol^ 
minister,  of  Shimpling,  to  pray  for  him.     He  was  not 
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•  Mlf-«nded  mao,  to  be  pnjed  for  l^  hinuelf  only. 
Now,  beloved,  he  deeired  him  to  pray  for  all  his  rela- 
tiobt  and  aoqaaintaooea,  for  Mr  Buztnn'a  worship,  and 
fur  all  Mr  Buxton's  children,  against  it  should  please 
Ood  to  8(»nd  him  any.  And  to  Mr  Cole's  prayer  he 
devoutly  ssid  **  Amen,  Amen,  Ameu.**  Was  not  this 
ft  good  man,  and  a  man  of  Ood,  think  you,  and  his 
wife  a  good  woman?  She  came  from  Helsdon  UalU 
])(»rwich.  Then  he  sent  for  Mr  Gibbe  to  pray  for 
him,  when  he  came,  and  pntyed  for  him,  for  nil  his 
friends  and  relations  and  acquaint  ances,  for  Mr 
ISuzt4>n*s  worship,  and  for  all  Mr  Buxton's  cliiMren, 
against  it  should  please  Ood  to  send  bim  any,  and  to 
Mr  Uibb/  prayer  he  devoutly  said,  **Amen,  Amen, 
Amen.*'  Was  not  this  a  good  man,  and  a  man. of  Ood, 
tiiink  you,  and  his  wife  a  good  woman  ?  And  she 
came  from  llelodon  Hail,  Norwich.  Then  he  sent  f ^  r 
me,  and  I  came  and  prayed  for  this  good  man,  Mr 
Proctor,  for  all  his  friends,  relations,  and  acquaint- 
ances, for  Mr  Buxton's  worship,  and  for  all  Mr  Buxton's 
diildren,  should  it  please  Ood  to  send  him  any,  and  to 
my  prayers  he  devoutly  said  "  Amen,  Amen,  Amen." 
Was  not  this  a  good  man,  and  a  man  of  God,  think 
you,  and  his  wife  a  good  woman  ?  She  came  from 
Belsdon  Hall,  Norwidi.  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  beloved, 
I  come  to  a  clear  demonstrative  argument  to  prove 
that  man  to  be  a  good  man,  and  a  man  of  God.  And 
that  is  this.  There  was  one  Thomas  Proctor,  a  very 
poor  t>eggar  boy.  He  came  into  this  country  on  the 
back  of  a  dun  cow.  Ii  was  not  a  black  cow,  nor  a 
brindled  cow,  nor  a  brown  cow,  but  a  dun  cow. 
Well,  beloved,  this  poor  boy  came  a-begging  to  this 
good  man's  door.  He  did  not  do  as  some  would 
have  done — ^give  him  a  small  alms  and  send  him 
away,  or  chide  him  and  make  him  a  pass,  and  send 
him  to  his  own  country.  No,  beloved,  he  took  him 
into  his  own  house,  and  bound  him  an  apprentice  to 
»  vunsinitli  in  Norwich.  After  his  time  was  out  he 
took  him  home  arain,  and  married  him  to  a  kinsman 
of  his  wife's,  one  Mrs  Christian  Robertson,  here 
present;  there  she  sits.  She  was  a  good  portion, 
and  to  her  this  good  man  gave  a  considerable  jointive. 
By  her  he  had  three  daugt  iters.  And  this  good  man 
t  K>k  home  the  eldest,  brought  her  up  to  a  woman's 
estate,  married  her  to  a  very  honourable  gentleman, 
Mr  Buxton,  here  present— there  be  8it»— who  gave 
him  a  portion  with  her,  and  the  remains  of  his  estate 
be  gives  to  his  two  daughters.  Now,  was  not  this  a 
good  man,  and  a  man  of  Ood,  and  his  wife  a  good 
woman?  She  came  from  Helsdon  Hall,  Norwich. 
Beloved,  you   may   remember   some  time  since  I 


preached  at  the  funeral  of  Mra  Procter,  at  which 
time  I  troubled  yoa  with  many  of  her  housewife 
virtues,  but  your  memory  may  fail  you,  and,  there- 
fore, I  shall  remind  you  of  one  or  two  of  them.  Tbo 
first  is,  slie  was  as  good  a  knitter  as  any  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  When  her  husband  and  family 
were  in  bed  and  asleep,  she  would  get  her  cushion 
and  clap  herself  down  by  the  fire,  and  sit  and  knit, 
and  make  as  gpod  work  as  many  other  women  by 
daylight.  Beloved,  I  have  a  pair  of  stockings  upon 
my  legs  that  were  knit  in  ihe  Sime  manner,  and  they 
are  tlie  best  stockings  that  ever  I  wore  in  my  lire. 
Secondly,  she  was  the  best  maker  of  toast  in  drink 
that  ev^r  I  eat  in  my  life,  and  they  were  brown 
toasts,  too ;  for  when  1  psed  t4>  get  in  in  a  morning 
she  would  a^k  me  to  eat  a  toast,  which  I  was  very, 
willing  to  do,  because  she  had  sucli  an  artificial  way 
of  toasting  it,  no  way»  black  nor  burning  it ;  besides, 
she  had  such  a  pretty  way  of  grating  nur  meg,  and 
dipping  it  into  the  beer,  and  such  a  piece  of  rare 
cheftie,  that  I  must  needs  say  they  were  the  best 
t*»as  a  tiiat  ever  1  eat  in  my  hie.  Well,  beloved,  the 
days  are  sh  rt,  and  many  of  you  have  a  great  way  to 
go  to  your  habitations ;  and,  therefore,  I  hasten  to  % 
conclusion.  1  think  I  have  sufficiently  proved  this 
man  to  be  a  good  man,  and  hb  wife  a  good  woman  ; 
but,  fearing  your  memory  fail  you,  I  shall  repeat  the 
particulars — vis.,  first,  his  love  to  his  neighbours* 
second,  his  charity  to  the  poor ;  third,  his  favourable- 
ness to  his  tithes ;  fourth,  his  goodness  to  his  ser- 
vants; fifth,  his  devotion  in  his  prayers  in  saying 
**  Amen,  Amen,  Amen,"  to  the  prayers  of  Mr  Coles, 
Mr  Oibbs,  and  myself.  Ed. 

Rev.  Joshua  Bbookbb,  M.A. 

ri558.]  In  answer  to  your  querist,  Q.C.,  asking 
for  particulars  respecting  tins  eccentric  divine, 
I  submit  the  following  for  publication: -On 
11th  November,  1821,  died  the  Rev.  Joshua  Brookee, 
M.A.,  ctiapUin  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  Manchester. 
He  was  of  humble  parentage,  being  the  son  of  a  slioe- 
maker  or  cobbler,  of  Cheadle  Hulme,  near  Stockport, 
and  he  was  bap  ized  May  19,  1754,  at  Stockport.  His 
fatlier,  Thomas  Brookes,  was  a  cripple,  of  uncouth 
mien,  eccentric  manners,  and  great  violenoe  of  temper, 
peculiarities  which  gained  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Pon- 
tius Pilate."  Many  stories  are  told  of  his  rude  manners 
and  impetuous  disposition.     He  removed   to  Man. 
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Chester  while  Joshua  wtis  yet  a  child,  and,  ia  his  later 
years,  occupied  a  house  in  a  passage  in  Long  Millgate, 
opposite  the  house  of  Mr  Lawsod,  then  high-master 
of  the  Bianchester  Grammar  School.     At  that  school 
Joehua  received  his  education,  and,  being  a   boy   of 
quick  parts,  was  much  noticed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Aynsoough,  one  of    the   Fellows   of   the  Collegiate 
Church,  by  whose  a  jsistanoe,  and  that  of  some  of  the 
wealthier  residents  of  Manchester,  his  father  w.'S  en- 
abled to  send  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  at 
Brasenose  College.    The  father  went  round  personally 
to   the  houses  of  various  "ich  inhabitants,  to  solicit 
pecuniary  aid  to  send  his  son  to  college.    Joshua  took 
bis  degree  of  M.A..  in  1771.      In  1789,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  warden  and  fellows  of  Manchester  to  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  the  chapelry  of  Chorlton-cum- 
H  vrdy,  which  he  resigned  in  December  1790,  en  being 
appointed  to  a  ch  iplaincy  la  the  Manchesttir  Collegiate 
Caurch,  wh'uh  ho  lield  till  his  death.      During    his 
ciiapldincy  of  tiiirby-ono  yeirs,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
biptized,  lU'irried,  and  buried  more  persons  than  any 
other  clergyman  in  the  kingdom.    He  inherited  much 
of  his  father's  mental  constitution,  especially  his  rough 
minnera  and  extreme  irascibility ;   but  the  influence 
ofeiucati)n,  and   a   sense  of  what  his  position  de- 
minded,  tended  somewhat  to  temper  his  eccentricities. 
It  is  curious  to  murk  the  reflection  of    the   illiterate 
lather's  temperament  and  disposition  in  the  educated 
son.      The  father  was  fond  of  angling,   and   having 
once  obtained  permission  to  fish   in   the   pond   of 
BLrangoways  Qall,  he  had  an  empty  hogshead  placed 
in  the  field,  near  the  brink  of  this  pond,   and  in  this 
cask—a  sort  of   vulgar   Diogenes  in  his  tub— he  fre- 
quently j  pent  whole  nights  in  his  favourite  pursuit. 
In  his  lat3w  years,  while  sitting  at  his  door,  as  was  his 
custom,  his  strangle  appearance  and  figure,  with  a  red 
night-cap  o  i  his  head,  attracted  the  notice  of  a  mar- 
ket-woman,  who,   in   passing,  made  some   remark. 
Bager  for  revenge,  and  yet  unable   to   follow  her  by 
reason   of  his  lameness,  old  Brookes  despatched   his 
servant  for  a  sedan-chair,  wherein  he  was  conveyed 
to  the    murket-pI'UM ;   and,  having  sinxled  out  the 
object  of  hid  indignation,  ho  iHslaboured  her  with  his 
orutrh  with  such  fury  that  she  had  to   be  rescued  by 
m  constable.      He   was  of  intemperate  hahits  nnd  ex- 
treme co  irEcnes:*  in  speech,  and  was  always  gottin^ 
involved   in   disputes   and   scrapes.     Joshua,  to  his 
honour,  always  treated  the  old  man  witli  reepect  and 
forbearance;   and,  after  getting  the  chaplaincy,   he 
maintainei  his  father  for  many  yean*  until  the  hitter's 
death.  Such  was  the  father.  A  few  traits  of  the  son  will 


complete  this* strange  picture  of  a  pair  of  Manchester 
originals  in  the  last  century.      Toung  Brookes  was  at 
one  time  an  assistant-master  »t  the  Grammar  School^ 
where  he  made  himself  very  unpopular  with  the  boys, 
especially  the  senior  classes,  being  constantly  involved 
in  warfare  with  theii,  physical  and  li  erary.      Some* 
time4  he  would  singly  defy  the  whole  school,  and  be 
forcibly  ejected  from  the  schoolroom^  fighting  with 
hand  and  foot  against  his  numerous  assailants,  and 
hurling  reproaches  at  :iiem  as  **  blockheads."    On  one 
occasion,  the  arrival  on  the  spot  of  the  head-master 
alone  saved   him  from  being  pitched  over  the  school- 
yard parapet-wall,  into  the  river  Irk,  n&any  feet  below. 
The  upper-ecbolars  not  only  ridiculed  him  in  Umpoons, 
but  fathered  verses  upon  him,  as  that  celebrated  wit. 
Bishop  Mansel,  did  upon  old  Viner.      He    was   sadly 
vexed  by  a  mischievous  rascal  writing  on  his  door : 
**  Odi  profanum  Bruk$"  [the  Lancashire  pronunciation 
of  his  name]  **  et  arceo."     Nor  was  be  less  annoyed 
by  a   satirical  effusion  occasioned  by  his  inviting  a 
friend  to   dine  with  him,  and  entertaining  him  only 
with   a  black-pudding.      The  lampoon  in  question 
commenced  with — 

O  Jottj,.KoadQgl 

Tour  hoone.  v»  wall  know, 
Is  hM  ••  qotflan  of  profc. 

*  Jotty  Bruks,"  as  he  was  usually  called,  poay  be  re- 
garded as  a  perpetual  cracker,  always  ready  to  go  off 
when  touched  or  jostled  in  the  slightest  degree.  He 
was  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  warred  equally  and 
indifferently  with  the  passing  chimney-sweep,  the 
huxtress,  the  mother  who  came  too  late  to  be 
churched,  and  with  his  superiors,  the  warden  and  fel- 
lows. The  last- mentioned  parties,  on  one  occasion^ 
for  some  trivial  misbehaviour,  expelled  him  from  tha 
chapter-house,  until  he  should  make  an  apology.  This 
he  sturdily  refused  to  do ;  but  would  put  on  his  sur- 
plice in  an  adjoining  chapel,  and  then,  standing  close 
outside  the  chapter-house  door,  in  the  south  aisle  of 
the  choir,  would  exclaim  to  those  who  were  passing 
on  to  attend  divine  service :  *'They  won't  let  me  in. 
Taey  say  I  can't  behave  mjrself ."  At  another  time,  he 
was  seen,  in  the  middle  of  the  service,  to  box  the  ears 
of  a  chorister-boy,  for  coming  late.  Sometimes,  while 
ofllciating,  he  would  leave  the  choir  during  the 
musical  portion  of  the  service,  go  down  to  the  side- 
aisles,  and  chat  with  any  lounger  till  the  time  c  ima  for 
his  clerical  functions  b'jing  required  in  person.  Once» 
when  surprise  was  expressed  at  this  unseemly  pro- 
cedure, he  only  replied :  '^  Oh !  I  frequently  co^ne  out 
while  they're  smgmg  Ta  Jkntm."     Talking  in  this 
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itrftin  to  a  Twy  ag«d  geaaaddnmtkf  aod  oftan  making 
ttM  of  the  exi^raanoii,  **  We  old  men,"  Mr  Johnaim  (in 
Ibe  dialect  UMQalmoatmiiTeraali  •  Ifaocbester)  turned 
opon  him  with  tbe  queetion :   **  HTlijr,  how  owd  art 
to?"    Tm  iiztj-foivu,'* My»  Jotty.    "Sixty-foive!*' 
rejoined  his  aged  interkmutor ;  **  why  t'asa  lad ;  liere% 
a  penny  for  thee.     i^<H>,  buy  thysel'  a  penny-poye 
[piaj**  80  Jotty  rerurnttd  to  tiie  reading-desk,  to  tead 
ttie  tnivming  kMson,  a  penny  richer.    A  child  was  once 
br«  Might  to  him  to  be  chriMeiied,  whose  parents  desired 
to  givr  it  tlie  name  of  Bouaparte.      This  designation 
he  not  only  refused  to  beeOow,  but  entered  his  refusal 
to  do  so  In  the  register  of  baptisms.    In  the  matter  of 
mai  riages  his  conduct  was  peremptory  and  arbitrary. 
Heso  irightened  a  young  wife,  a  parishioner  of  his, 
who  had  been  married  at  Eodes,  by  telling  her  of  con- 
sequent danger  to  the  rights  of  her  children,  that,  to 
make  all  right  and  sure,  she  was  re-married  by  Joshua 
himswlf  at  the  GoUegiHte  Church.    Once,  when  marry- 
ing a  number  of  coupleSy   it   was   found,  on  joining 
bands,  that  there  was  one  woman  wiUioutany  bride- 
groom.     In   this   dilemma,  instead  of  declining  to 
marry  this  luckless  bride,  Joshua  required  one  of  the 
men  present  to  act  as  bridegroom  both  to  her  and  his 
own  partner.  The  lady  intereBted,objecting  to  so  sum- 
mary a  mode  of  getting  over  the  difficulty,   Joshua 
replied:   "I  can't   stand   talking  to  thee;  prayers" 
[tliat    is,  the  daily   momingnservioe]   *<will  be  in 
directly,  thou  must  go  and  find  him  after.''    After  the 
ceremony,   the   defaulter  was  found  drunk   in   the 
'*Ring  o'   Belli"  public-house,  adjoining  the  church. 
The  church-yard  was  surrounded  by  a  low  parapet- 
wall,  with  a  sharp-ridged  coping,  to  walk  along  which 
required  nice  b^dancing  of  the  body,  and  was  one  of 
the  favourite  **  craddies  "  [feats]  of  the  neighbouring 
boys.      The  practice  greatly  annoyed  Joshua ;  and 
one  day,  whilst  reading    the  burial^seryice  at  the 
grave-side,  his  eye  caught  a  chimney-sweep  walking 
on  the  waU.  •  This  caused  the  eccentric  chaplain,  by 
abruptly     giving    an    order    to    the     beadle,     to 
make    the    following    interpolation  in  the    solemn 
words  of    the    funeral-service:    ^'Aod   I   heard   a 

voice   from  heaven,  saying" ^**  Knock  that  black 

rascal  off  tbe  wall  I  **  This  eontntempi  was  made  the 
•abject  of  a  caricature  by  a  well-known  character  of 
the  day, "  Jack  Batty ; "  who,  on  a  prosecutloo  for 
libel  being  instituted,  left  Manchester.  After  a  long 
absence  be  returned,  and  on  his  entreating  Joehoa  to 
pardon  him,  he  was  readily  forgiven.  Another  freak 
of  this  queer  parson  was  to  leave  a  funeral  at  whic  he 
was  officiating,  cross  the  churchyard  to  the  acQaoen^ 


H«lf-ettree  ,  Mid  enter  a  confectioner's  shop,  K^        >y  a 
widow,  named  <  lowes,  where  he  demanHe*'*.  ^ 

of  lion-h  >und  lozenges  for  his  thruat.  H>;viug  <  .  .led 
thSHe,  wtiicli  were  never  refu.<<ed,  though  he  never  \'^»d 
for  them,  he  would  composedly  return  to  the  ^  ve 
and  resume  the  interrupted  service.  In  bis  -  oal 
enoiumers  he  sometiuietj  met  with  his  match.  >  >oe 
day,  **  J.-^iuiny  Watson/'  better  known  by  his  sobriquet 
of  **  D'icior,'*  having  provoked  Joshua  by  a  pun  at  his 
expenstf.  the  ctiaplain  exclaimed  :  "Thou'rt  a  bUck- 
gu  ini,  Jtfinmy !  "  The  Oocum-  retorted :  ••  If  I  be  not 
a  blackif uard,  Jossie,  I*m  next  to  one.'*  f.»n  anot  her 
occasion  tM  said  to  Watson  :  •*  This  churchyard,  the 
oemtttary  of  rlie  Collegiate  Church,  must  be  eucloaed  . 
and  wo  stiall  wint  a  lot  of  railing."  The  Doctor 
archly  replied :  "  That  can't  be,  Josse ;  there's  radit^ 
eaoui^h  111  ihe  church  daily."  In  his  last  ilinesMt,  ttie 
p.iribli  cltft  k  came  to  see  him.  Joshua  had  lost  the 
sight  01  one  e^e,  and  the  clerk  venturing  to  say  that 
be  thought  the  other  eye  was  als  t  gone,  the  dying 
man  (who  ha«i  remained  silent  and  motionless  for 
hours),  with  a  iUsh  of  the  old  fire,  shouted  twice : 
•*  TiiouYf  a  liar.  Bob ! "  A  few  days  afterwards  both 
eyes  were  closed  in  death.  He  died  unmarried,  in  ihto 
sixty-eighthyearof  hi^age,  anu  was  buried  at  tlie 
south- wetit  <'-d  and  comer  of  the  Collegiate  Church. 
Poor  Joshua :  .1  very  •*  Ishmael "  all  his  life,  he  found 
rest  and  p*^i-i'  it  last.  A  man  of  many  foibles  and 
failioifs,  Le  »v  u^  free  from  tlie  grosser  vices,  and  in  att 
the  private  ret  tr-ions  of  life  he  was  exemplary. 

R.   A.  DOHALDSON. 


OF  On.— Oil  is  found  «l  daptlii 
varying  from  800  feet  to  1,600  feet.  Some  weUg 
■tart  with  a  prodnotion  of  a  few  barrels  per  day 
^^  continne  thos  for  years.    Ochera,  knownai 


and 


"gusberi,"  start  with  a  sptirt,  1,000  or  2,000 
barrels,  and  flow  only  during  the  first  day.  A..ta» 
ttowing  ceases,  pumping  is  begun.  One  wellyieldl 
largely  for  a  time,  and  then  stops  altogether; 
mother,  though  it  may  be  a  gusher  at  first,  be- 
Mmes  a  valuable  producer  and  holds  out  for  yeara. 
some  of  the  oldest  wells  are  still  produeing.  GW 
*•  f^^  ^^^  ••  often  as  oil,  and  the  volunA 

Bielded  IS  enormous.  There  was  a  well  at  St.  Jo«| 
utler  connty,  a  few  years  ago,  which  was  a  wonder 
mn  to  oilmen.  When  the  gas  began  issuing  from 
ue  earth,  it  made  such  a  ripping  and  tearing 
tmongst  things  in  iu  vioinity  that  people  wet^glad 
M>  Mt  at  a  safe  distance.  Dirt  and  mod,  stickk 
IBOT  stones^  were  thrown  high  i&to  the  air.  Aftar 
tts  firrt  angry  svmptoms  had  sabsided,  thegaa  w«i 
Qffhted,  and  it  furnished  heat  and  illumination  lor 
iJLtha.ooiiBlar  Bound. 
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Satubdat,  Dkoskbeb  IsT,  1888. 


The  SociiETY  of  Friknds  in  Stockport. 
[1559.]  In  Heginbotham's  **  Stockport:  Ancient 
•od  Modern/'  are  fi^thered  together  and  recorded 
many  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  Friends'  meet- 
ing in  Stockport.  It  may  be  information  to  many  of 
our  readers  to  know,  quoting  from  tlie  above  work, 
that  it  was  **  at  Dukinfield,  in  tlie  parish  of  Stockport, 
in  1947,"  that  George  Fox,  the  f  >under  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  first  entered  on  hi-<  career  as  a  preacher,  or, 
M  be  termed  it  in  his  journal,  **  declaring  the  truth 
Among  the  people."  Tnii  society  soon  became  an 
actiTe  and  numerous  body  in  Stockp«rt,  as,  in  1653, 
they  were  engaged  in  a  warm  dispute  with  the  Kev. 
Samuel  Edton,  of  Stockport,  the  founder  of  the  first 
Congregational  Church  in  the  North  of  EngUnd. 
This  dispute  or  controvehty  was  occasioned  by  one 
Richard  Waller,  a  Stockport  Quaker,  marrying  with  a 
member  of  Eaton's  congregation,  and  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  certain  ''Queries,"**  Answers,"  kc,  in 
which  grow  personal  abuse  formed  a  considerable  por- 
tion. Nonconformity  at  this  time  was  being  hampered 
and  kept  in  check  by  many  restrictive  laws,  with  the 
object  of  it«  discontinuance ;  hence  it  follows  that  all 
accounts  of  incidents  occurring  about  this  time  have 
been  drawn  from  l^gal  documents,  or  from  diaries, or 
memoranda,  mader  by  private  individuals.  To  these 
persecutions  the  Quakers  were  no  exception.  The 
first  minutes  or  records  of  this  society  date  from  1694. 
The  diary  of  Jeremiah  Owen,  one  of  the  earliest  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  also  contains  many  quaint  and  in- 
teresting entries.  In  recording  his  own  marriage  he 
«ys:— 

1668.  Jcmnbh  Owen,  of  Batoo  Norria,  In  Lanaftwlilra,  toooko 
BliMbetk  4«htQo,  of  Blookport,  in  dMshin,  widnv,  to  wUa, 
•|iun  ihe  ijOk  4«j  of  the  8ib  nmaath,  IMS,  In  Um  imntlng  %U 
BtoobHvt,  beloN  BM07  ITrieDds  who  Had  unity  with  iu.  To  wit, 
their  mantego.  Be  wee  aboai  iweutj  ee«ea  Tcaiee  enU.  and 
iheUilitj-Blzyeeieeoiild:  wlten  ibej  wera  mettled. 


Fines  or  distresses  irere  made  from  time  to  time  on 
this  body,  as,  in  Bease's  **  Sufferings  of  the  People 
«aUed  Quakers,"  is  recorded  among  other  distresses 
mentioned,  that  "  Jeremiah  Owen,  baker,  of  Stockport, 
had  bread  taken  from  him*  which  was  offered  to  be 
given  to  the  poor  of  the  town,  bat  they  refused  it, 
laying  they  would  rather  starve  than  take  iL  80  it 
was  restored  to  the  owner."  Also  in  1685,  **  On  the 
S6th  of  ahe  month  called  Hay,  Benjamin  Bangs,  for 
preaching   in  a  meeting,   had  bedding  and   other 


goods  carted  away  by  two  bayliffs  to  the  value  of 
£210."  Benjamin  Brings,  whq  was  afterwards  Mayor 
of  Stockport,  in  1721,  affirmed,  on  taking  the  offloe> 
instead  of  being  sworn,  as  was  the  custom.  The 
official  minute.;  of  the  society  record  tliat  for  many 
years  the  mdetingii  were  held  at  the  houses  of  various 
Friendd,  where  their  marriiiges  and  other  ceremonies 
took  place;  but  that  on  the  3(-d  of  January,  1699,  they 
lidd  tiiied-upa  room  in  which  to  hold  their  meetings 
t<>r  worship  at  the  house  of  Tabitha  Arderne,  who 
seemi  to  hive  baen  very  iiiflaential,  and  supporr^ 
their  cau<4e  with  great  liberality.  It  was  not  until 
t  le  coinmenceinent  of  the  U:it  century  'hat it  was  de 
ciied  t*!  o  lild  a  Mdetinif  H  mse.  Toe  land  was  pur- 
chised  >m  .lu  y  Llth,  1705,  from  R<ibert  Newton,  inn- 
keeper, of  Stockport,  and  ^as  part  of  an  open  field 
situate  in  the  Hiligate.  The  building  was  erected 
s>on  afterwards,  the  first  meeting  being  held  on 
Jfrouary  3Ut,  1706,  the  chapel,  when  opttned,  being 
free  f r  .m  debt.  Previous  to  this  .time  he  Friends  at 
S  O'.rkport  took  their  dead  to  be  buried  either  at 
Eaton,  near  G>ngleton,  or  at  Morley,  near  Wilmslow. 
Am  mgst  the  names  of  members  who  were  admitted 
to  the  Stockport  society  there  were  several  of  whom 
honourable  mention  may  be  made.  We  find  that  on 
December  27th,  1786,  one  OUive  Sims  and  George 
Jones,  who  were  subs  quently  known  in  Stockport 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  as  highly  respectable 
inhabitants;  the  former  by  certificate  from  Graee- 
church-street,  London,  and  tlie  latter  from  the  Middle 
Monthly  Meeting  in  Warwickshire.  On  the  24Ui  July, 
1791,  Jocob  Bright,  the  father  of  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Bright,  M.P.,  and  William  Tew,  who  became  the 
founder  of  an  eminent  firm  of  bankers  in  Yorkshire, 
were  admitted  into  the  Stockport  8*  ciety  by  certifi- 
cate from  the  Middle  Monthly  Meeting  of  Warwick- 
shire. Thev  were  both  apprenticed  at  Low  Leighton, 
near  Hayfield.  The  name  of  another  eminent  man  is 
also  associated  with  the  little  meeting-house  at  Stock- 
port. This  was  John  Dalton.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
he  says :— **  One  first  day  (Sunday)  lately,  I  took  a 
walk  in  company  with  another  to  Stockport ;  there 
are  but  few  Friends  there,  but  the  most  elegant  little 
meeting-heuse  that  can  be  conceived;  the  walls  and 
ceiling  pel fectly  white;  the  wainscot,  seats,  gallery, 
eta,  all  white  as  possible ;  the  gallery  rail  turned  off  at 
each  end  in  a  fine  serpentine  form ;  a  white  chande- 
lier; the  floor  as  smooth  as  a  mahogany  table,  and 
covered  with  alight  red  sand  :  the  house  well  lighted^ 
and  in  as  neat  order  as  possible ;  it  stands  upon  a 
hill ;  in  shori ,  upon  a  fine  sunny  day  it  is  too  brilliant 
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•o  object  to  be  ettended,  b^  •  ■trmnger  at  leeet,  with 
the  compoeure  required."  Bo. 

SoMM  PoPUfAE  Svraeennova. 

[1560.]  There  is  eomethiof  remarkable  aod  not  flat- 
tariog  to  human  aagadty  in  the  tenadtj  of  old  super- 
etitions.    It  b  a  usual  thing  for  intelligent  persons  to 
declare  that  they  are  not  superstitious,  the  declaration 
being  coupled  with  a  self-satisfted  air  that  proclaims 
their  belief  that  they  are  a  notch  above  their  fellows. 
Tet  these  same  persons  like  to  see  the  new  moon  over 
their  right  shoulders,  and  regard  the  incident  with 
especial  satisfaction  if  they  happen  to  have  silver  in 
their  pockets.    Maybe  they  are  adverse  to  starting  on 
a  journey  on  a  Friday,  or  to  beginning  an  important 
piece  of  work  on  that  unlucky  day.     They  will  care- 
fully pick  up  pius  if  the  right  end  lies  towards  them, 
and  carefully  avoid  them  if  the  wrong  end  is  nearest. 
Other  persons  who  som  the  lucky  moon  and  unlucky 
Friday  superstitions  have  a  poculiar  regard   for  the 
magical  number  seven,  or  any  number  wliich  may  be 
divided  by  seven  or  added  so  as  to  form  seven.    They 
prefer  tn  live  in  a  house  which  i^  numbered  seven, 
with  sevun  stepi.     If  the  hou'ie  ia  ttie  seventh  in  the 
row,  and  there  are  Mven  members  in  the  family,  the 
clmrm  is  complete.    The  seventh  hour  of  the  day,  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  the  seventh   month    of  the 
year,  are  by  them  regarded  as  especially  lucky.  Others 
have  a  special  aversion  to  the  numt)er  13.     The  find- 
ing of  buttons  is  by  some  considered  a  lu  ky  omen 
Other  persons  are  superstitious  as  to  dreams,  and  stil. 
others  as  to  the  wearing  of  certain  charms  or  amulets 
to  ward  off  disease.     Thus,  a  horse  chestnut  in  the 
pocket  is  considered  a  safeguard  against  rheum itUm, 
an  1  a  string  of  peculiar  sea-beans  will  carry  a  child 
■afely  through  the  diseases  incident  to  teething.   Pea- 
oisk's  feathers  are  unlucky ;  the  howling  dog   fore- 
tells disaster  to  his  m^ister's  householJ,  and  to  pass 
between  the  carriages  of  a  funeral  procession  is  a  por- 
tentous omen.    To  meet  a  coloured  person,  a   cross- 
eyed woman,  or  a  white  horse,  betokens  good  or  bad 
lack  OS  the  cise  may  be.     In   iacb,  the  mos*.  trifling 
things  in  life  are  conjured   into    prophetic   symbols. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  superstitions,  and  one  that 
■macks   somewhat  of  sorcery,  is  the  belief  in  the 
divining  rod.     This  rod,  or  twig,  is  thought  to  enable 
certain  gifted  persons  to  discover  hidden  springs  of 
water.    Reliable  persons  declare  that  they  have  seen 
the  rod  successfully  used  in  search  of  water,  the  twig 
often  turning  so  quickly  in  the  hand  as  to  break  it  in 
^wo.    What  seems   remarkable  is  tliat  the  rod  never 
turns  except  where  the  water   is   concealed.    There 


have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  this  mystery. 
Some  beUevers  claim  that  the  wand  is  inspired,  otbera 
that  the  rod  is  only  an  index,  and  that  the  physioal 
•eoaations  of  the  searcher  communicaiie  themselves  to 
the  wand.  The  most  sensible  solution  is  that  of  Para- 
meUe,  who  wrote  on  methods  for  discovering  wella. 
He  concluded  that  the  wand  turns  in  the  hands  of 
certain  individuals  of  peculiar  temperament,  and  that 
it  is  very  much  a  matter  of  chance  whether  there  are 
or  not  wells  in  the  places  where  it  turns.  The  twig 
was  also  used  in  ancient  times  to  point  out  where 
stolen  goods  were  concealed,  to  answer  questions  a  la 
planchette,  and  to  indicate  crimes  and  criminals.  A 
Bible  suspended  like  a  pendulum  has  been  thought  in 
some  parts  of  rural  England  to  serve  the  same  Dur- 
pose.  The  credulous  say  that  the  wide  distribution  of 
these  and  other  popular  supenttiUons  is  proof  that 
there  is  something  in  them.  In  the  meantime,  houses 
go  on  being  haunted ;  ghosts  continue  to  appear ; 
tables  to  tip;  chairs  to  move  without  the  aid  of 
visible  hands,  and  the  periodical  resurrection  of  half- 
forgotten  bogies  is  unceasing,  notwithstanding  the 
declaration  of  the  average  nineteenth  century  man  and 
woman  that  they  at  least  are  not  superstitious. 

Au.  Babbbb. 
Cbimkibs. 
[1561.]  In  the  year  1200,  says  an  old  chronicle,  chim- 
neys were  scarcely  known  in  England ;  one  only  was 
allowed  in  a  religious  house,  one  in  a  manor  house, 
one  in  the  great  hall  of  a  castle  or  lord's  house ;  but 
in  other  houses  they  had  nothing  but  what  was  called 
the  **  Here  Desse,"  where  their  food  was  dressed,  where 
they  dined,  and  where  the  smoke  found  its  way  out 
as  best  it  could.  In  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  time 
the  University  at  Oxford  had  no  fife  allowed,  for  it  is 
mentioned  in  its  old  annals  that  after  the  students 
had  supped,  which  took  place  at  eight  o'clock,  they 
went  again  to  their  studies  till  nine,  and  then  in  the 
winter,  having  no  fire,  they  were  obliged  to  take  a 
good  run  for  half-an-hour  to  get  heat  into  their  feet 
before  they  went  to  bed.  HoUinshed,  contemporary 
with  Elizabeth,  thus  da^^cribes  the  rudeness  of  the  pre- 
ceding generati  n  in  the  ar  s  of  life : —  ''There  were 
very  few  chimneys  even  in  the  capital  towns,  the  fire 
wa^  laid  to  the  wall,  and  the  smoke  issued  out  of  the 
roof,  door,  or  window.  The  houses  were  wattled  and 
plastered  over  with  clay.  All  the  furniture  and  uten- 
sils were  of  wood.  The  common  people  slept  on  a 
straw  pallet  with  a  log  of  wood  for  a  pillow.''  In  that 
part  of  our  national  life,  which  may  tie  designated  the 
Ancient  British  period,  we  are  told  in  the  pages  of  bis- 
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tory  that  the  residences  were  "  circular  cotta^^ee,  oon- 
fltnicted   ohiefly  of  wood  with  a  thatched  roof,  »n 
aperture  in  whicii  served  for  window  aod  chimney." 
(Curtis).    The   Romans,  beyond  doubt,  greatly  im- 
proved upon  the  state  of  aflfairs  so  far  as  the  materials 
used  in  construction  were  concerned ;  but  even  **  for 
a  long  time  after  the  Stzon  invasion  the  houses  were 
made  of  wood  or  mud,  with  atl)atchedroof,and  raiely 
consisted   of  more   Uian  one   roi)m,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  ftre  was  Icindled;''  and  furthermoieit**doe8 
not  appear  that  any   great  improvements  were  made 
during  the  wliole  of  tliis  period.*'  In  coeval  documents 
mention  U  mule  of  many  articles  of  domestic  service, 
but  in  n  ne  can  a  trace  of   the  chimney  be  found,  so 
that  we  miiy  surmise  that  it  was  then  a  mystory  for 
future   gener'itions   to    solve — an  innovation  whic^ 
would  eventuiilly  add  comfort  and  health  to  the  peo' 
pie  in  general.     With  the  exception  of  **  (he  adulterine 
castles  of  Stephen's  reign,"  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  houses  were  built,  generally  speaking,  in  Uie  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  Saxon  period.      In  the  Plan- 
tagentt  era  the  "  manor  houses  increased   in   number, 
ftnd  th'^)  castles  assumed  a  m^re  domenic  character;'' 
but  still  n  }thi(ii^  to  lead  us  tobslieve  that  the  "  chim 
ney  "  h>i<i  become  a  reality.      In  the  Lincastrian  and 
Yorkist   period  "cottages   generally    consisted  of  a 
single  ctiainbjr.  and  were  without  chi  nneys  up  to  the 
mid  lie  ot  the  sixteenth  centuiy.      It  was  not  till  a 
hundred  years    later  that  they    were  adapted  in  the 
farm  houses  of  Oneshire."      In  Miry's  reign  *' there 
was  soarcely  a  chimney  to  be  seen  even  in  the  most 
considdrable  towns."    (GoIdHmi'h.)    An    author  who 
wrote  in  1836  says  "they  had  tbiir  Hre  in    the  midst 
of  the  house  against  a  hob  of  dcty,  and  their  oxen  un- 
der the  Sim-3  roof;  but  within  these  forty  years  they 
have  builded  chimneys."      The  quotation   given  by 
Curtis  appeiirs  to  contradict  the   argument  of  Gold- 
smith, but  in  reality  this  is  not  so.      Mary  reigned  in 
the  year  1556,  and  in  her  days  chimneys  were  a  reality, 
but  at  tiie  same  time  an  uncommon  sight.      It  was 
not  till  a  hundred  years  later  that  they    were  adopted 
in  the  farm-h  luses  of  Cheshire.    So  that  if  the  author 
quoted  liappened  to  be  a  resident  of  that   district,  he 
was  technically  right,  though  practically   in   error, 
when  he  stated  **  that  within  these  forty  years  they 
have  builded  chimneys."    But  this  is  really  beside  the 
question.      The  exact  period  when   they  came  into 
vogue  seems  to  be  enshrouded  in   doubt,  but  I  think 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  would  witness   their  intro^ 
duction.      The  remarks  of  Holltnshed  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  correct.  Cbstbian. 


WaOU  in  CHBSBIilB  IN  1597. 

[1563.]    The  following  are  a  list  of  the  wages  paid 
in  Ghesliire  as  fixed  by  the  magistrates  and   {ustioes 

of  the  peace  for   the  county  of  Chester,  sitting  at 
Chester,  April,  1587  \— 

Wages  by    Wageg  by    Wages  by 
the  Year,     the  Year,     the  Day, 
with  meat     without      with  meat 
anddnnk     meat  and     and  drink, 
drink. 

A  Smith Ill    8  ...  5    0    0  ...  0    0  S 

A  Whuel-wrighl.  ...    2    0    0  ...  5  10    0  ...  0    0  24 

A  I'l  >uirh-wrig>ir  ...     1  10    0  ...  5    0    0  ...  0    0  2 

A  Master  Carpenter    2  13    4  ...  5  13'  4  ...  0    0  4 

A  Servant.  Carpenter    1    0    0  ...  3  10    0  ...  0    0  L  ' 

A  Joiner 1  10    0  ...  4    0    0  ...  0    0  2 

A  Rouifh  Mas<m  ...     1    6    8  ...  5    0    0  ...  0    0  2 

A  Plasterer    1    0    0  ...  5    0    0  ...  0    0  2 

A  Sawyer  1    8    0  ...  4  10    0  ...  0    0  2- 

A  Lime-maker 1    3    0  ...  4    6    8  ...  0    0  2 

A  Bricklayer 1    0    0  ...  4    0    0  ...  0    0  24 

A  BricktQin  1     6    0  ...  4  10    0  ...  0    0  2)| 

A  Tvler  h    5    0  ...  3  13    4  ...  0    0  2 

A  Slat  r i    6    0  ...  4    0    0  ...  0    0  2 

A  Mtllwrighc  1    3    4  .  .  5  10    0  ...  0    0  3 

A  i'de  maker 1  10    0  ...  4    0    0  ...  0    0  2 

A  Linen  Woiver...     1    0    0  ...  4    0    0  ...  0    0  1 

A  Turner   0  16    0  ...  H    0    0  ...  0    0  1 

A  Woollen^ weiiver..    1    8    0  ...  3  12    8  ...  0    0  1 

A  Miller 1  10    0  ...  4    0    0  ...  0    0  2 

A  FullBr I    6    0  ...  3  13    4  ...  0    0  U 

A  Walker   1    3    4  ...  4    0    0  ...  0    0  l} 

A  Thatcher 1    0    0  ...  4    0    0  ...  0    0  1 

A  Sriidglt-r I  10    0  ...  4    0    0  ...  0    0  2 

A  Shearman I    0    0  ...  3  13    4  ...  0    0  ]| 

A  Dver    1    6    8  ...  3  13    4  ...  0    0  If 

A  Hosier 1    3    0  ...  3  10    0  ...  0    0  1 

A  Shoemaker 1  10    0    ..  4    0    0  ...  0    0  2 

A  Tanner  1     6    0  ...  4    0    0  ...  0    0  1 

A  Pewterer   1    0    0  ...  3  13    4  ...  0    0  2| 

A  Baker 0  16    0  ...  3  lO    0  ...  0    0  1 

A  Brewer  I    0    0  ...  3  10    0  ...  0    0  1* 

Gi>vers  1    6    8  ...  3  16    0  ...  0    0  1 

Cu'lers  1     7    0  ...  4  10    0  ...  0    0 

Sadlers   1     5    0  ...  4    0    0  ...  0    0 

Rpiirriers   1    5    0  ...  4    0    0  ...  0    0 

Cipp  I     0    0  ...  3  10    0  ...  0    0 

Bar -makers  1  10    0  ...  4  10    0  ...  0    0  2 

Biwyers 1    8    0  ...  4    0    0  ...  0    0  2 

Fletchers   1     0    0  ...  3  10    0  ...  0    0  2 

Arrow-head  makers    0  15    0  ...  3  10    0  ...  0    0  1 

Bur4;hers 1    6    8  ...  3  10    0  ...  0    0  1 

Co«)ks 1    0    0  ...  3    5    0  ...  0    0  1 

Baihffs,  Husbandry    2    0    0  ...  4    0    0  ...  0    0  3 

Mowers  of  Grass...    0    0    0  ...  0    0    0  ...  0    0  4 

Taskers  0    0    0  ...  0    0    0  ...  0    0  4 

Reapers 0    0    0  ...  0    0    0  ...  0    0  2 

M>wersofCorn 0    0    0  ...  0    0    0  ...  0    0  4* 

Best  Servants  1    0    0  ...  3  10    0  ...  0    0  0 

Second  Sort  0  10    0  ...  2  10    0  ...  0    0  0 

Third  Sort 0    8    0  ...  1  16    0  ...  0    0  0 

This  meeting  was  held,  and  these  prices  of  labour 

settled,  on  account  **  of  the  dearth  aod  icarcitie  of 
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things  at  this  present  tymeu"— Tht:  prices  lu  Windsor 
market  theor  were:  Wheat  £3  99  0d  th  -  ^uar  er,  and 
malt  £2  0s  4d  the  quarter,  according  to  the  audit 
of  Eton  Ck>ttege.  Beef  sold  at  Is  dd  tlie  si  -^ne  of  81b ; 
Dutch  oheese  at  S^d  per  lb ;  Suffolk  cheese  at  24d  per 
lb ;  barley  for  poultry  at  lOd  per  peck  ;  a  bushel  of 
oatmeal  at  6s  8d ;  beet  beer,  in  October,  at  5e  4d  per 
barrel ;  small  beer  at  3s  per  barrel ;  and  in  December, 
best  at  0s,  small  at  4s  4d.  Wabriw  Bvlkmlmt. 


ISS^ 


—"Oh, 


-w      ,  ^   -^ — r  — I '•••  tfcSh* might 
fioymted.  "  I  Msgre  you,  oousdlpr/'  mU  th# 

(iM.;; aidd ntuibboi^  "y«««uidoMw« 

jrttiWundiC.=rpiriwiiikIiBs  Hrt  tw  a  loaf  sum, 
•••J^  ••  *h«  iMony  tperwhtm,  or  door  to  their 
Mil,  is  olosed,  and  aoocwdiagly  can  be  transported 
from  oat  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Those 
gathtred  ia  snamier  die  in  a  fortnight ;  the  winter 
MfttTea  survive  for  double  that  time,  though  this 
gf  pUea  only  to  those  pioked  off  the  rooks,  tha  mnd- 
imiklMi  not  liTing  for  half  that  time.  Erom 
Maioh  to  August  two  thousand  bushels  per  week, 
•ad  about  five  hundred  bushels  for  the  remainiag 
months,  are  brought  to  London.  These  ohieily 
some  from  the  Irish  and  Sootoh  coasts^  s<Mnething 
like  a  thousand  people  being  employed  in  the 
gathering. 

Tkb  Bnaop  m>  thb  Spabx  Bhd.-«A  weU-Jmowa 
Bishop,  eminent  in  position  and  in  personal  dignity, 
luring  the  exercise  of  his  oifioial  duties  was  once 
inartered  upon  the  wealthiest  resident  of  a  certain 
nUage,  whose  wife  chanced  to  be  away  from  home. 
She  Bishop,  with  grim  humour,  frequently  com- 
plaias  at  being  put  in  the  spare  room,  which  is 
opened  eepeoially  for  him  and  the  encouragement 
0  *  rheumatism.  He  is  withal  a  slim  man,  and  on 
this  occasion,  when  his  host  inquired  hpw  he  had 
dept^  and  hoped  he  had  passed  an  agreeable  night, 
he  answered  with  some  vehemence,  **  No,  I  did 
apt ;  I  passed  a  very  disagreeable  night  indeed  !" 
Ihe  Bishop  departed,  and  when  the  wife  of  his 
host  returned  she  naturally  inquired  who  had  been 
in  the  house  in  her  absence.  *' Bishop  P.,*'  said 
her  husband.  '<  Bishop  P.  !*'  exclaimed  the  lady. 
**And  where  did  you  put  him  to  sleep  P"     "In  the 

rre  bed,  of  course.*'  '*In  the  spare  bed!'* 
Leked  the  horrified  matron.  "Why,  I  put  all 
die  silverware  under  the  mattress  before  I  went 
away  I" 


Satubdat,  Dscekbss  8th,  1888 


Tbu  Applb. 
[1508.]    The  following  legendary  lore  and  old  Eng* 
liah  manners  and  customs  in  connection  with  the 
apple  may  doubtless  prove  interesting  to  our  readera 
at  the  present  time  of  the  year  .— 

ThriM  looklHsfnitt    Ovvodd hiA bosa 

flw  bsttar  off  irHhoot  JIM, 
BIbstoo  or  nmiit,  red  or  gwan, 

Ifasn^s  soma  ill  tpsU  a  boat  70a. 
MaiiMnS,  pwhHWH  lua  Mgjfir  gipim  ~ 

Mora  At  with  Ut»  to  grappb  - 
Bad  Barth  or  Bdsa  tunnt  kauva 

A  wrnan,  or  Ml  Sffplft  I 

While  repudiating  the  ungallant  sentiment  of  th# 
concluding  lines,  we  cannot  help  in  some  degree  sym- 
pathising with  the  opinion  of  the  versifier,  that  a  kind 
of  mysterious  spell  seems  to  hang  about  the  apple.  No 
fruit  in  the  world  has  figured  so  largely  in  fable  and 
history.  Whatever  may  be  its  connection  with  tha 
first  transgression  of  man,  we  certainly  find  that  all 
through  the  Pagan  mythologies  the  apple  appears  to 
be  a  fruit  of  ill-omen.  In  some  of  the  finest  of  the  old 
Greek  myths  we  encounter  our  russet  friend.  To 
dwell  for  a  little  on  some  of  these  stories  would  ba 
pleasant,  but  we  will  pass  them  with  slight  referenceu 
Tbe  apple  tree  presented  by  the  goddess  Earth  lo  tha 
Queen  of  Heaven  was  among  the  most  highly-prized 
gifts  of  that  lady's  bridal.  To  rob  it  of  its  fruit,  the 
tree  being  jealously  guarded  in  the  gardens  of  tha 
Hesperides,  was  one  of  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  who 
thus  figures  as  the  first  orchard  plunderer  on  record. 
The  stolen  fruit,  in  after  time,  was  used  by  Voous. 
Atalanta,  the  indomitable  virgin,  had  sworn  to  marry 
that  one  of  her  suitors  who  should  outstrip  her  in  the 
race,  she  retaining  the  privilege  of  killing  thoee  whom 
she  overtook.  Being  almost  invincible  in  running,  she 
had  slain  several  of  her  lovers,  and  would  probably 
have  thus  got  rid  of  them  all,  bad  not  Venus  bestowed 
on  a  certain  Milanion  youth,  named  Hippomones,  three 
golden  apples,  instructing  him  to  throw  them  down 
whenever  Atalanta  was  at  his  heels.  She,  charmed 
with  their  beauty,  stooped  to  pick  them  up.  and  Hip. 
pomones,  thus  winning  the  race,  claimed  her  as  hia 
bride.  Ano  her  of  these  apples  was  the  prise  in  the 
famous  beauty  competition  on  Mount  Ida,  wtdch  led 
to  the  feud  between  the  goddesses  to  the  siege  of  Troy» 
and  to  attendant  woes  innumerable.  Before  can- 
sidering  the  first  appearance  of  the  apple  in  this 
country,  we  must  honour  the  old  story  of  Tell  and  the 
apple  with  a  sentence  or  two  of  notice.    This  story 
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has  taken  such  a  hold  of  the  popular  mind  as  almost 
to  defy  attAck.  But  the  comparative  mythologist 
pronounces  it  a  myth,  common  to  the  early  history  of 
every  nation.  In  the  Scandinavian  legend  the  inci- 
dents are  almost  similar  to  those  in  the  history  of  Tell, 
except  that  instead  of  an  apple  we  have  a  nut ;  instead 
of  an  atjrow  a  knife.  The  Finnish  version  makes  the 
eon  shoot  the  apple  from  the  father's  head.  In  the 
Persian  sacred  narrative  is  found  a  story  of  a  king  Who 
shot  an  apple  from  off  the  head  of  a  favourite  page, 
the  boy  unhappily  dying  of  the  fright.  And  about 
:SOO  years  before  Tell  was  heard  of,  this  exploit  was 
anticipated  with  astonishing  minuteness  of  detail  by 
Toki,  a  Danish  hero.  The  king  ordered  an  apple  to  be 
placed  on  the  head  of  Toki's  son,  which  he  had  to 
ehoot  off  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  own  life.  He 
achieved  the  feat,  and  then  the  king  asked  him  why 
he  had  taken  three  arrows  from  his  quiver,  to  which 
the  reply  was  made :  **  That  I  might  avenge  on  thee 
the  error  of  the  first  by  the  points  of  the  other,  lest 
my  innocence  might  be  afflicted,  and  thy  injustice  re- 
main unpunished.'*  We  see  how  like  this  is  to  Tell's 
famous  reply.  Apples  are  frequently  referred  to  in 
Shakespeare.  Puck  recounts  among  his  other  mali- 
cious tricks — ] 

BometiiiMi  lark  I  in  a  gosslp't  b«vl, 

In  very  lUaoets  of  a  roasted  erab ; 

And,  when  ahe  dnnks.  agiiosi  ber  lijpe  I  bob, 

And  on  ber  witbv'd  dewlap  poor  the  ale. 

The  custom  of  setting  a  roasted  crab-apple  swimming 
on  the  top  of  tankards  of  mulled  ale  is  an  old  English 
custom.  Shallow  will  not  allow  Falstaff  to  go  till  he 
has  tried  his  fruit — **  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard ; 
where,  in  an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of 
my  own  graffing,  with  a  dish  of  corraways,"  and  so 
forth.  In  the  **  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  Kate's  sleeve 
^ves  moral  offence  to  Petruchio,  and  he  declares 
against  it  as  follows : — 

Thy  gown  ?  wby,  ay ;  eome,  t*ilor.  let  as  pee't. 
(>  merey,  Qod  1  what  maaUnsetofl  Uben  ? 
Wlut's  tbb  ?  a  aleeve  f  'tie  like  a  dnmi-eannon : 
What  I  op  and  down,  eanred  like  aa  apple  tart  ? 

In  the  old  superstitious  times,  many  rites  an*d  cere- 
monies were  practised  in  common  with  this  tree,  some 
•of  which,  shorn  of  their  original  meaning,  are  still 
observed  in  the  apple-growing  districts.  Woroester- 
ehire  abounds  in  customs  of  this  kind.  Annually,  on 
St.  Keneen's  Day,  the  people  of  dent  indulged  in  a 
curious  sport  known  as  **  crabbing  the  parson,"  which 
consisted  of  pelting  the  parson  with  crab-apples  on  his 
way  from  the  parsonage  to  the  church.  This  fantastic 
custom  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  from  a  clergy- 
man helping  himself  to  some  apple  dumplings,  which 


he  concealed  in  the  sleeves  of  his  surplice.  During 
service  they  rolled  down  upon  the  head  of  the  clerk, 
who,  apparently  suspecting  that  a  practical  joke  was 
being  indulged  in  at  his  expense,  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  pelting  the  parson  with  crabs,  a  supply  of 
which  he  happened  to  have  in  his  pocket,  to  the  de- 
light of  the  on-Iookers.  In  Kidderminster,  on  the 
occasion  of  civic  elections,  the  townspeople  met  the 
successful  ones  with  a  shower  of  apples.  In  Devon- 
shire, the  farmers  and  their  men  used  to  take  a  large 
bowl  of  cider  with  a  toast  in  it,  and,  carrying  it  in 
state  to  the  orchard,  they  saluted  the  apple  trees  with 
much  ceremony,  in  the  hope  tliat  they  would  b(-Ar  well 
the  fellowing  season.  This  salutation  consisted  in 
throwing  soma  of  the  cider  about  the  roots  of  the 
treoi,  placing  bits  of  to^t  on  the  branches,  and  then, 
forming  themselves  into  a  ring,  like  the  bards  of  old, 
**  set  up  their  voices  and  sang  a  song."  In  some  parts 
of  Worcesterstiire  a  similar  custom  prevailed.  Boys 
and  girls  went  in  procession  from  farm  to  farm  on 
New  Year's  Day,  singing — 

Bad  well,  bear  weU  ; 
Ood  send  yoo  farewell. 

&C.  And  again,  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  the  children  pe- 
titioned for  apples,  singing  — 

Waaaail,  waesail,  throP  the  town. 

It  joa've  any  apples,  throw  them  down. 

^  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  mysterious  interest 
attached  to  the  apple  that  it  should  be  largely  em- 
ployed in  popular  vaticination,  and  reference  was 
made  in  I&43  of  Notes  and  Queries  to  the  practice 
followed  on  Hallowe'en  of  eating  an  apple 
before  a  looking-elass.  One  writer  on  this 
subject  states  :—'*  Many  is  the  time  I  have  taken 
great  care  to  pare  an  apple  whole,  and  after- 
wards flung  the  peel  over  my  head;  and  it  alwaya 
alls  in  the  shape  of  the  first  letter  of  his  surname,  or 
Christian  name."  The  paring  testis  only  effectual 
when  practised  on  the  day  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude. 
The  person  wishing  to  consult  the  auguries  must  take 
up  his  or  her  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
holding  the  paring  in  the  right  hand,  and  repeat  the 
following  :— 

2^  t.  Simon  and  Jade,  on  yon  I  intrade, 

By  tbis  paiiDg  I  bold  to  dlsoorer, 
^  Ithoiit  any  d«ky,  to  tell  me  this  day. 

The  first  letter  of  my  trae  lover. 

The  paring  must  then  be  flung  over  the  left  shoulde^ 
— ^be  careful,  i  idles — ^by  the  right  hand  over  the  left 
shoulder.  If  the  paring  should  break  in  pieces,  so 
that  no  letter  or  semblance  can  be  traced  out,  there  is 
te  be  no  lover  at  all.  This  rarely  happens,  for  the 
ingenuity  of  the  anxious  maiden  forms  the  semblance 
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of  a  letter  in  the  broken  paring.  Conspicuously  as  the 
apple  figures  in  history,  in  storied  legeud,  and  in 
popular  augury,  and  widely  prevalent  as  the  feeling  is 
that  the  apple  introduced  trouble  into  the  world,  all 
these  associations  do  not  in  the  least  degree  detract 
from  its  popularity.  The  apple,  indeed,  has  played  a 
very  important  part  in  the  world's  history,  and 
demonstrates  that  small  means  may  bring  abDut  great 
ends,  simple  causes  produce  sublime  results.  There 
are  mmy  cajtom?  in  which  the  apple  prominently 
figured,  and,  perliaps,  by  close  searching  and  by  a  little 
ingenuity,  they  could  be  traced  back  and  found  to 
have  had  their  origin,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  and 
from  some  of  the  Druidical  rites.  Ed. 

Nixon,  tuk  Cheshikb  Pbophbt. 
[1564.]  Over  is  situated  in  the  Hundred  of  Eddis- 
bury,  and  is  a  small  market  town,  and  stands  on  ih% 
banks  of  the  river  Weaver.  There  is  one  long  ir- 
regularly built  street,  and  Over-lane  crosses  it  at 
right  angles,  which  extends  to  near  Winsford.  It  has 
become  somewhat  celebrated  as  the  birth  place  of 
Nixon,  the  Cheshire  prophet  as  he  has  been  designated. 
He  was  born  at  Bridge  End  House,  and  was  known  as 
Bobert  the  prophet.  In  the  "  Vale  R  yal  of  England,'* 
originally  printed  in  1656,  and  reprinted  in  1852,  at 
page  112  is  the  following  passage :— This  Vale  Royal 
was  the  seat  of  the  Holcrofts  for  two  descents,  but  of 
late  is  come  by  purchase  to  the  Lady  Mary  Cholmond- 
ley,  lady  of  great  possessions,  and  who  for  her 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  great  hospitality  deserveth 
worthy  remembrance."  The  following  foot  note  is 
appended  :—'*  Her  son  Thomas  was  the  immediate 
ancestor  of  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Gholmondley,  the 
present  noble  owner  of  Vale  Royal,  who  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  1821,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Delamere." 
The  original  MSS.  purporting  to  be  the  prophecies  of 
Bobert  Nixon,  the  Cheshire  prophet,  are  here 
deposited.  Nixon  is  alleged  to  have  been  bom  at 
Bridge  End  House,  in  the  parish  of  Over,  in  the  reign 
ef  Edward  tlie  Fourth  or  James  First.  Not  much 
can  be  said  ot  him  with  an  air  of  certainty,  but  to  ex- 
p  ress  a  disbelief  of  his  prophetic  powers  in  this  locality 
is  still  deemed  unpardonable.  On  referring  to  Lyson's 
M  History  of  Gheehire,"  and  o.her  authorities,  I  find 
the  popular  story  of  this  supposed  prophet  which  has 
been  repeatedly  printed  in  various  forms  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  was  first  published  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  The  account  given  is  that 
he  was  an  illiterate  plougbboy,  of  very  low  capacity 


in  a  mental  point  of  view,  and  that  he  seldom  spoke 
except  when  he  uttered  his  prophecies,  which  were 
taken  down  frf>m  his  mouth  by  some  of  the  by- 
standers; many  traditions  relating  tj  him  are  still 
current  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iheVale  Royal  where  his 
story  is  yet  believed.  An  anonymous  author  oi  **  The 
life  of  Robert  Nixon  "  places  his  birth  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  but  Oldmlxon,  in  his  account  of 
him,' asserts  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
wiiich  from  many  circumstances  seems  to  be  the  most 
probable.  In  a  letter  attached  to  the  pamphlet 
alluded  to,  which  has  the  signature  of  William  Ewers, 
and  the  date  of  17^4  it  is  stated  there  was  an  old  man, 
one  Woodman,  then  living  at  Coppenhall  who  remem- 
bered Nixon,  and  could  describe  his  person  and  knew 
many  particulars  respecting  his  private  life.  The 
traditions  of  Vale  Royal,  where  the  MSS.  have  been 
preserved  with  great  care,  favour  the  first  account, 
and  were  it  not  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
place  and  the  noble  family  who  are  known  to  have 
settled  there  just  before  1615,  the  story  of  Nixon 
would  have  fallen  more  within  the  bounds  of 
probability  than  if  placed  at  a  period  more  remote. 
It  has  been  said  that  if  such  a  person  had  ever  lived 
his  name  would  have  been  found  in  tfie  parish 
register  either  at  Over  or  Whitogate,  both  of  which 
have  been  searched  in  vahi.  If  the  child  was  of  weak 
intellect,  as  this  writer  asserts,  it  is  very  likely  he 
never  would  be  taken  to  the  baptismal  f  jnt,  but  it  is 
extraordinary  Randal  Holme  should  never  have  named 
him,  and  that  Fuller,  who  pubhshed  his  "  Worthies " 
after  the  restoration,  when  many  of  his  prophecies  are 
said  to  have  been  fulfilled,  should  fail  to  notice  him. 
The  story  of  his  death  is  as  marvellous  as  that  of  his 
life,  for  it  is  said  that  having  been  sent  for  by  the 
King,  he  was  accidental  ly  starved  to  death,  as  he  him- 
self had  foretold.  This  event  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened at  Hampton  Court,  where  two  places  are 
pointed  out  by  the  person  who  shows  the  palace,  each 
of  which  are  alleged  to  have  been  the  place  in  which 
his  feaYful  death  occurred.  It  has  been  said  the  parish 
renters  have  been  searched,  but  there  is  no  entry  of 
the  burial  of  such  a  person  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  and  other  objections  are  urged  by  persons  who 
wish  to  regard  his  personal  existence  as  a  myth.  I 
suppose  at  Christmas  and  New  Tear's  time  we  are  all 
of  us  inclined  to  hear  things  belonging  to  the  weirvl 
and  wonderful,  for  the  poet  has  w^  said^ 

A  li'tle  BODM&M  now  and  thoa, 
1m  raliah«d  hj  the  wiaort  men. 

Under    these    drcumstanoes    I   have  ventoied   to 
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notice  the  great  Cheshire  prophet.  I  happen  to  have 
in  my  postsesdion  a  copy  of  a  mAnuseript  which  dates 
back  to  an  early  period  of  last  century.  It  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  additional  matter  to  the 
printed  version  of  the  **  prophecies,"  after  the  words 
**  A  great  tax  will  be  granted  but  never  /ij^atherod/' 
The  MS.  goes  on — 

Ir  Oermnny  br-ginn  a  d^n<?e. 

Which  pa<w»8  through  lUly,  Spain,  and  France ; 

Theu  tulrilaad  it  ^hill  lea»). 

And  then  go  over  inc  •  -Votland ; 

Bnt  Lugland  shall  (ihbm  ike  pipes ; 

He  that  «iU  Ku(;l»ad  win, 

In  Ir*  land  he  mnat  b  gin, 

fur  Eiigland'g  men  «n  i  England's  money  ahall  be  there. 

Of  a  J>  ubie  dauger  it  Hhall  ba  ihe  oa  iho, 

The  me  ghall  be  tho  attiring  of  the  laws  ; 

Tbe  other  nh^li  b»)  who  readath  tight. 

The  loM  f  f  a  Dalrc  both  kind  an!  wight 

Will  Rway  and  wctfal  aoirow, 

MiBohicf  gooa  uu  btiih  even  and  raorr>iw ; 

Lords  and  barons  a  promiie  wi!l  make 

Of  Gfxl'a  Holy  Word  tha-  parte  to  take. 

Thin  t  titling  pride  and  rare  prAte, 

Will  cattle  great  Hl-itiders  and  great  debate. 

Happy  in  he  th  it  very  tim^ 

Ihat  CiD  bid  uld  England  fir«wrl1  Hnd  adiea ; 

With  «ofelal  Bopgi}  tbe  jan«A1ord8  shall  sing. 

And  wifes  and  mai  Is  their  h!in<lii  iih%ll  wr^ug  ; 

And  I'M  bee  at  tbe  piip  i^hnW  die  in  the  stieet, 

All  kindrt  of    initro.1  >'hall  mourn.  •  ul 

And  alas  for  wo,  what  may  be  siVRd  greet. 

When  this  poor  island  is  betrayed  7 

Oa»tl«t  andtiwersand  ptea<<aut  Wuildings 

hhali  be  destroye  \  ond  broaght  to  ending  ; 

Care  then  shall  ooroe  to  high  and  low, 

And  io  ^in-t  anotbi'r  no  man  phall  v  now ; 

l^e  that  in  bed  duthlie  over  night. 

The  next  morning  is  forced  to  fight. 

Then  comes  the  paragraph— 

A  Dokd  I'Qt  of  Deumark  shall  him  dight,  &o. 

It  would  be  possible  to  add  to  this,  but  enough  has 
been  said  at  present.  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
say  a  little  more  about  him.  At  the  end  of  the  MS.  in 
the  same  handwriting  is — 

War  begete  poverty,  poverty  peace : 

Place  makrs  iich<  s  flow  — Fibte  ne'er  doth  oea'e, 

Biches  gender  prldo,  pride  is  war's  grooni, 

War  begets  poverty,  and  so  the  world  goes  roan4. 

Student. 
The  Folk  Lore  of  Cats. 
[1565.]  It  is  said  that  if  a  cat  tears  at  the  cushions, 
carpets,  and  other  articles  of  furniture  with  its  clawsf 
it  is  considered  to  be  a  sign  of  wind.  Hence  we  say, 
^  the  cat  is  raising  the  wind."  If  a  cat,  in  washing 
its  face,  draws  its  paw  quite  over  its  forehead,  it  is  a 
sign  of  fair  weather.  If  not  so,  it  betokens  speedy 
rain.  Allowing  cats  to  sleep  with  you  is  considered 
very  unhealUiy.  They  are  said  to  draw  your  breath 
away.  Those  who  play  much  with  cats  have  never 
good  health.  A  cat  hair  is  said  to  be  indigestible,  and 
you  are  [sure  to  die  should  you  swallow  one.      It  is 


counted  unlucky  to  allow  cats  to  die  in  a  house. 
Hence,  when  they  begin  to  be  ill,  they  are  usually 
drowned.  If  a  kitten  comes  to  a  house  it  is  considered 
a  lucky  omen.  J.  G. 

THX  IjOMO  fABLIAJCEZTT  AND  THE  UBIOIN  OF  CATOX- 

na  TBX  Sp£AXBB*b  Etb. — ^The  oelebrated  assembly 
known  as  the  Long  Parliament,  which  met  for  the 
first  time  at  Westminster,  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
1640,  commenced  its  proceedings  at  eight  in  tbe 
morning;  but  after  some  time,  the  attendance  of 
members  being  slack  and  irregular,  sundry  devices 
were  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  counteracting  a 
movement  which  gave  too  much  favour  io  early 
fisers.  At  one  time  a  roll  was  called ;  amd  at 
another  it  was  ordered  that  whoever  did  not  come 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  be  at  prayers,  should  pay  a 
flne  of  one  shilling.  On  the  first  morning  after 
this  order  was  made  there  was  an  excellent 
attendance.  The  House  was  full,  bnt  pray<>rs 
oould  not  be  said.  Mr.  Speaker  himself  was 
not  there— at  a  quarter  before  nine,  in  he 
walked.  Prayers  being  over.  Sir  Harry  Mild- 
may  congratulated  the  House  on  the  good 
effect  of  the  order  made  on  the  previous  day :  and 
■aid  to  the  Speaker,  that  ''he  did  hope  that 
hereafter  he  would  come  in  time ;  *'  which  made 
the  Speaker  "  throw  down  twelve  pence  upon  the 
table.  Other  members  coming  in  afterwards 
paid  their  respective  shillings  to  the  Sergeant. 
This  shilling  fine  seems  to  have  occasioned  no 
little  quibblmg  and  contention,  and  it  was 
accordingly  soon  relinquished.  Another  rule 
adopted  in  this  Parliament,  however, 
attained  a  firmer  footing.  On  the  26th  of 
November,  in  the  same  year,  there  was  a  long 
dispute  as  to  who  should  speak  ;  many  members 
stood  up  at  one  time,  each  claiming  precedence, 
and  each  backed  up  by  his  friends.  The  confusion 
became  intolerable.  Tbe  passing  of  some  rule 
preventing  such  discord  io  future  was  indis- 
pensable ;  and  at  last,  as  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes 
tells  us,  "  the  House  determined  for  Mr.  White, 
and  *  the  Speaker's  eye*  was  adjudged  to  be 
evermore  the  rule ;  "  and  so  it  has  remained  down 
to  the  present  day. 


Less  time  spent  in  idle  dreaming  and  devoted  to 
the  duties  of  Uf e  would  give  us  wealth  and  content- 
ment. 

The  road  to  home  and  happiness  lies  over  small 
stepping-stones. 

If  you  wish  to  b«  as  happy  as  a  king,  look  at 
those  who  haven't  as  much  as  yon,  not  at  those  who 
have  more. 

Without  earnestness  no  man  is  ever  great,  or  does 
really  great  things.  He  may  be  the  cleverest  of 
men  ;  he  may  be  brilliant,  entertaining,  popular ; 
but  he  will  want  weight.  No  soul-moving  picture 
was  ever  painted  that  had  not  its  depth  of  shadow. 
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Saturday,  December  15th,  1888 


Jams  Abdsbnb,  D.D.,  Dban  of  Chistbb. 

[1586.]    The  subject  of  thin  noUce  was  a  member  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honourable  houses  in 
Oheshire.    His  immediate  ancestor,  Ralph  Ardeme,of 
Harden,  Esquire,   was  among  the  first  to  take  active 
measures  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament.,  in  opposition 
to  the  agressive  and  unconstitutional   action  of  King 
Charles  I.     Those  who  were  probably  his  most  inti- 
mate neighbours  and  friends  were  ranged  upon  the 
same  side— Duckenfleld  of  Duckenfleld,  Stanley  o' 
Alderley,  Iradshaw  of  Marple,  and  Hyde  of  Norbury. 
When  Manchester  was  threatened  by  Lord  Strange  in 
1642,  and  **  the  bels  were  rung,  and  posts  immediately 
sent  into  the  country  to  give  them  notice,"  ''Master 
Ardeme,of  Hardin,"  at  once  attended  with  his  tenantry 
to  assist  in  its  defence.      He  was  also  engaged  in  the 
actions  at  Nantwich  and  Warrington,  and  for  his  part 
in  the  former  affair  we  are  told  that  he  was  outlawed 
In  1648,  along  with  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Sir  George 
Booth,  Sir  W.  Brereton,  Sir  T.  Middleton,  CoL   Moore, 
and  **  hundreds  more  of  the  weU-affocted  and  faithful 
to  the  Parliament  in  the  county.'X^B)  ^  ^^  latere  pera- 
tions  we  are  not  aware  that  he  had  any  share.      He 
died  in  1650,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Worcester.     He 
bad  married  Eleanor,  daughter  and  oo-heireas  of  Sir 
John  Done,  Kt.,  of  UtUnton  ^a  Puritan,  and  a  heavy 
sufferer  at  the  hands  of  the  Royalists),  and  by  her  had 
Issue  eight  sons,  of  whom  James  was  the  fifth,  and 
two  daughters.      The  next  master  of  Harden,  John 
Arderae,  eldest  son  of  the  former  owner,  though  of 
Puritanical  tendencies,  had  kindlier  feelings  towards 
the  Stuart  family.      He  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Qeorge 
Booth,  was  knighted  at  Whitehall  immediately  after 
the  Restoration,  namely,  on  July  9th,  1660,  and  was 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  in  1666,  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  favour  in  whidi  be  was  held  hi  the  eyes  of  the 
powers  that  were. 

James  Ardeme  was  bom  at  Harden  Hall,  and 
was  baptised  there  on  October  12th,  1696. 
The  history  of  his  early  years  we  can  only  fill 
in  by  imagination.  He  had  probably  his  share  of  that 
stem  trainiag  whidi  we  are  wont  to  ascribe  to  the 
period.  Among  the  frequent  visitors  to  the  house  of 
bis  father  and  his  brother  were  the  amiable  John 
Angier,  minister  at  Denton, "  of  excellent  use  in  giving 


•  8m  **A  Honibtoand  Bloody  Plot  U  Hmdor  Sir  Ibomas 
Mrfix,  fte.,**  Londcn  1616,  p.  9. 


advice  to  young  scholars,  in  public  and  private,"  and 
Samuel  Eaton,  the   enei^etic  Independent  of  Stock- 
port and  Dukin  field,  at  one   time  a  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood.      Moreover,   his  muden  aunts,  BCm 
Mazy  and  Mrs  Jane  Done,  two  pious  gentlewomen,  had 
settled  at  the  home  of  their  sister,  bringing  with  them 
the  Rev.  John  Jones,  a  dissatisfied  Church  of  England 
minister,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  ejected  of  1669 
as  their  chaplain.    Another  vintor  to  the  hall  was  Mr 
Crew,  of  Utkinton  **  a  dear  and  intimate  friend  "  of 
John  Angier.    In  such  society  he  received  his  earlies 
education,  and  it  was  possibly  owing  to  the  impres 
sions  made  upon  his  mmd  by  the  disoourse  of  these 
enthusiastic  and  devoted  Christians  that  he  wa«  early 
designed  for  the  church. 

In    1653,     when    about    17    years   of  age,     he 
was  entered    at    Christ's    College,    Cambridge.    It 
was     the     opinion,  however,     of     John      Angier 
« that  a  young  man  intended  for  the  ministry  should  "^ 
be  placed  for  some  time  with  some  able  minister,  and 
proach  under  his  eye  and  ear,  and  that  it  was  liazar- 
dous  for  beginners  to  live  in  great  men's  houses."  This 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  subsequent 
removal  to  St  John's  College,  m  the  same  University^ 
of  which  Dr.  Anthony  Tuckney,  Begins  Professor  of 
Divinity,  was  at  that  time  Master.     Dr  Tuckney 
an  old  and  very  intimate  fdend  of  Angier.     He 
aooording  to  Calamy,  "  a  man  of  very  great  humility  ; 
and  yet  few  kept  up  more  authority   than  he  did  in 
the  University  when  vice-chancellor,  or  in  the  college 
he  was  master  of,  to  which   many   gentlemen   and 
ministera  sent  tiieur  sons,  merely  upon  this  account.'* 
At  St  John's,  Ardeme  took  his  bachek>r's  degree  in 
1666,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  the  usual  course.  Hedoes 
not  appear  to  have  stayed  long  on  the   banks  of  the 
Cam,  for  in  1658  be  was  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  in* 
corporated  Bfabter  of  Arts. 

A  year  or  two  later  he  was  residing  in 
London.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
James  Harrington,  better  known  as  the  author 
of  •'The Commonwealth  of  Oceania,"  and  also  becanie 
a  member  of  that  historic  society,  the  Bota  Club.  lUs 
was  the  earliest  known  political  dub.  Writing  upon 
the  affairs  of  this  period,  Bishop  Burnett,  an  eye  wit* 
ness,  says :— <*  The  enthusiasts  became  very  fierce,  and 
talked  of  nothing  but  the  destroying  aU  the  reoorda 
and  the  law,  which  they  said  had  been  all  made  by  e 
succession  of  tyrants  and  Papists.  Sotfaeyiesohredto 
model  aU  anew  by  a  leveUing  and  a  spiritual  govern*^ 
ment  of  the  Saints.    There  was  so  little  sense  in  tfaisi» 
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that  Nevil  and  Harrington,  with  some  others,  set  up 
in  Westminster  a  meeting  to  consider  of  a  form  of 
government  that  should  secure  liberty,  and  yet  pre- 
serve the  Nation.  They  ran  chiefly  on  having  a  Parlia- 
ment elected  by  ballot,  in  which  the  nation  should  be 
represented  according  to  the  proportion  of  what  was 
paid  in  taxes  towards  the  publick  expense :    And  by 
this  Parliament  a  Council  of  twenty-four  was  to  be 
chosen  by  ballot :    And  every  year  eight  of  these  were 
to  be  changed,  and  might  not  again  be  brought  into 
it,  but  after  an  interval  of  three  years :  By  these  the 
Nation  was  to  be  governed,  and  they  were  to  give  an 
account  of  the  administration  to  the  Parliament  every 
year.     This  meeting  was  a  matter  of  diversion  and 
soom,  to  see  a  few  persons  take  upon  them  to  form  a 
scheme  of  government :  And  it  made  many  conclude 
it  was  necessary  to  call  home  the  King,  that  so  mat- 
ters might  again  fall  into  their  old  channel.''      An- 
thony &  Wood  tells  us  that  they  bad  meetings  nightly 
in  the  beginning  of  Michaelmas  term,  1659,  at  the  then 
Turk's  Head,  in  the  new  Palace  Yard  at  Westm.   (the 
next  house  to  the  stairs  where  the  people  take  water) 
called  Miles's  Coifee  House,  and  that  their  discourses 
were  the  most  ingenious  that  ever  were  heard,  the 
arguments   in  the  Parliament  being  flat  to  them. 
Around  this  table  at  these  meetings,  in  addition  to 
Harrington  and  his  friend,  Henry  Nevil,  we  are  told 
that  there  sat  John  Milton,  Andrew  Marvel,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pet^y,  Samuel  Pepys,  Gyriac  Skinner,  a  friend  of 
John  Milton,  and  many  others,  among  whom  was  the 
subject  of  this  notice,  now,  it  may  be  presumed  a 
young  man  of  education  and  goed  parts,  and  probably 
possessing  as  a  result  of  his  training  ideas  somewhat 
akin  to  those  of  his  compaidons.    The  dub  was,  how- 
ever, short  lived ;  and  the  Restoration  in  1800  put  an 
end  to  all  Utopian  ideas  of  a  Model  Commonwealth  in 
England.    Many  of  Its  members   would  probably 
change  their  opinions  with  the  changing  times.      We 
have  seen  that  James  Ardeme's  elder  brother  was 
knighted  at  Whitehall  in  July  of  this  year. 

Soon  after  this  time  Ardeme  took  holy 
orders;  probably,  it  must  be  remarked,  more 
with  a  view  to  ease  and  cultured  retire- 
ment, than  to  battle  with  the  vidous  habits  that 
were  now  rapidly  spreading  ftom  the  Court  down- 
wards. In  April,  10flO»  the  year  of  the  great  Are,  he 
was  nominated  to  the  valuable  living  of  St.  Botolph's, 
Aldersgate,  vacant  by  the  ejection,  for  oonsdenoe 
flake,  of  Mr  Zadiary  Crofton.  This  living  he 
held    through   a   period   of   the  eztremost   diflU 


culty  to  consdentious  ministers,  ua  il  1682,(6) when  he 
privately  resigned  it  to  Dr.  Richard  Hollin^ worth. 
In  the  same  year  (1666)  he  also  succeeded,  through 
family  influence  with  the  patron  Sir  Ge ')rge  Booth, 
of  Dunham,  to  the  Rectory  of  Thornton,  in  Edisbury 
Hundred.  The  Rev.  Henry  Newcome,  the  celebrated 
Nonconformist  minister,  then  at  Manchedter,  but 
ejected  from  his  chaplaincy  of  the  Collegiate  Church, 
was  very  anxious  to  obtain  this  appointment  for  a 
friend,  probably  his  son ;  but  in  his  diary,  under  date, 
October  13th«  1666,  he  says: — "I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr  Harrison,  by  which  I  understood  the  living 
was  gone  by  anti-representation  to  Sir  Jo.  Ardeme's 
brother,  and  so  my  matter  was  much  defeated.  The 
next  day  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr  Eaton,  whidi  ao- 
quainted  me  fully  how  it  was  (p.  161)."  This  prefer- 
ment he  held  until  his  death.  He  had  as  curate^ 
Ephraim  Eloock,  a  pupil  of  the  son  of  Adam  Blartin- 
dale,  and  master  of  the  Free  School  at  Tarvin.  During 
the  troubles  of  this  time  the  persecuted  Nonoon- 
f ormists  hdd  periodical  meetings  termed  Reformation 
Lectures.  One  of  these  was  hdd  monthly  at  Tarvin ; 
and  Henry  Newcome  says  in  his  diary  (Aug.,  1675), 
that  he  *'  went  with  Mr  Sherard  to  Tarvin  lecture, 
where  he  met  with  Dr.  Ardeme,  and  several  gentry 
and  ministers  (p.  815)."  This  entry  seems  to  suggest 
that  Dr.  Ardeme  was  held  in  some  estimation  by  the 
leading  Nonconformists,  and  that  his  views  leaned 
somewhat  in  their  direction. 

Notwithstanding  these  appointments  we  find 
that  in  1678  and  the  following  year,  James 
Ardeme  was  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford ;  attracted  thither  partly 
by  the  Intercourse  of  divines  and  others  in  the  Uni* 
▼ersity.  He  was  there  dected  M.A.  and  D.D.,  both  of 
which  degrees  he  had  previoody  obtained  at  Gam* 
bridge. 

As  the  result  dther  of  family  Influence,  or  of 
conspicuous  loyalty  to  the  throne,  to  which  he  had 
probably  by  this  time  become  devotedly  attachedt 
royal  patronage  now  began  to  shower  upon  him.  In 
or  about  1677»  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  In  Ordinaxy 
to  Charles  XL,  a  podUon  which  we  can  imagine  did 
not  demand  much  of  his  attention.  On  January  IOCh» 
I68I-9,  he  was  presented  by  his  royal  master  (through 
lapse)  to  the  Rectory  of  Dsvenham  in  the  Hundred  of 
Northwich.    This  preferment  he  resigned  in  1686.    In 

»Xatb«**Obttaarjo(BiehavdBiB7th"  (Ouadfln  Soeltlj),  p. 
gr.ira  Md  that  SB  DcoHBbw,  l&h,  1071,  «*  Mr  Oraftai,  a 
■iwBbit.  bum  St  at  Bottolph,  AMtnjrtfc  Dr  Ai««, 
&■»,  pNMhcd  St  his  fmiKBl?' 
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July  of  the  same  year  (1682)  he  was  installed  Dean  of 
Chester,  in  succession  to  Henry  Bridgeman,  Bishop  of 
the  Isle  of  Man.  Having  at  this  time  resigned  the 
living  of  St.  Botolph*s,  he  wns  not  able  to  compete 
with  his  predecessor  at  the  Deanery  as  a  pluralist ; 
for  ^e  are  told  that  Bridgeman,  in  addition  to  his 
bisliopric,  was  at  ene  time  Dean  of  Chester,  rector  of 
Bangor  and  Barrow,  prebend  of  Stillington,  and  held 
the  sinecure  of  Llanrwst,  in  Denbigh.  Pluralities 
sucli  as  these  were  at  this  time  a  gr&it  abuse  of  the 
Church.  Although  there  were  "  more  parishes  want- 
ing le^irned  men  than  learned  men  wanting  parishes," 
it  was  not  difficult  to  prove,  in  the  interests  of  a 
limited  number  of  eccleMasticS  of  good  connexion, 
that  the  system  was  best  as  it  Wiis,  tliough  it  might 
^e  otherwise  in  the  interests  of  the  multitude. 

Public  attention  in  this  country  was  at  this  time 
turned  to  two  great  subjects — the  Popi.>h  Flot.s,  and 
the  Bi  1  far  excluding  the  Duke  of  York,  a  Papist,  from 
the  throne.  The  king  was  overwhelmed  with  petitions 
calling  attention  to  the  danger  of  Popery,  and  asking 
for  a  meeting  of  Pailiament.  In  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  court  faction  prevailed,  counter  petitions 
were  drawn  up  expressing  full  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  king,  submii<sion  to  the  prerogative  and 
abhorrence  of  those  who  wished  to  put  any 
restrictions  upon  it.  The  one  party  was  styled  peti- 
tioners and  the  other  abhorrers,  almost  synonymous 
with  the  two  other  terms  that  sprang  up  at  the  same 
time — Whig  and  Tory.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
notice  here  that  Dr.  Arderne  was  one  of  the  signa- 
tories to  an  address  having  an  ahhorrent  ring  about 
it,  dated  March  2nd,  1680,  from  "  the  Loyall  Gentry, 
Authodox  Clergie,  Ffreeholders  and  Inhabitants  of  the 
County,  to  the  Honourable  Henry  Booth,  Esq.,  and 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Knt.  and  Baron,"  knights  of  the 
shire.  The  subscribers  particularly  desire  of  their 
lepresentatives,  '*  1.  That  the  Popish  plott  bee  duly 
and  diligently  prosecuted,  that  all  accused  for  the 
sime  be  brought  to  speedy  justice,  and  such  further 
Lawes  p'vided  as  may  extirpate  Popery  and  all  other 
heresies  and  schismie.  2.  That  you  endeavour  to 
p*8orve  inviolable  the  p'son  of  the  King  and  the  ptace 
of  our  Church,  in  doctrine  and  worshipp,  ordering  of 
priests,  administration  of  sacraments,  and  other  rights, 
as  they  are  at  p'sent  by  La  we  established  ;  and  that 
you  would  invigoi-ate  the  execucion  of  those  whole- 
some Laws  already  made  for  that  end,  as  a  most 
ne'ssary  means  to  p'vent  an  incurable  evil,  by  reduc- 
ing and  reteyning  within  their  due  obedience,  all  dis- 
senters from  the  same,  whether  Papists,  Atheists,  or 


other  Sectaries,  Separatists,  and  Libertines  of  Con- 
science, or  of  what  sort  soever,  with  swarmes  whereof 
this  kingdome  hath  been  too  lately  plagued,  to  the 
onne  utter  ruin  both  of  King  of  State,  in  the  barbarous 
murder  of  the  best  of  kings,  of  our  Religion, 
Goverumt.  and  the  fame  of  this  Nation  carryed  on 
and  perpetrated  under  a  pretence  of  a  peculiar  hoUi- 
nesse  and  zeal  fur  liberty  of  the  subject  and  of  con- 
science. 8.  That  you  embrace  with  thankfulnesse  his 
Majestyes  most  gracious  intimacions  of  his  Royall 
assent  to  secure  us  against  the  danger  of  a  Popish  suc- 
cessor, and  the  influence'of  Popish  counsells.  4.  That 
the  expired  statutes  for  better  repairing  of  highwayes 
be  revived.  5.  That  you  coasent  to  give  his  Ma'tye 
all  choarfuU  supplys  necessary  for  supporte  of  the 
Governmt,  allyancies,  of  his  navall  power,  and  for 
defence  of  Tangier,  and  all  other  places  advantageous 
to  the  traffick  of  this  Island,  wherein  both  our  plenty 
and  safety  doe  soe  mainly  consist,  and  that  those 
places  be  annexed  to  the  Imperial  Crowne  of  this 
Realm."  (c) 

As  Dean  of  Chester,  Dr.  Arderne  had  any 
thing  but  a  quiet  time  of  it.  About  12  months  after 
his  appointment  the  town  was  visited  in  a  trium* 
phant  progress  through  the  country  by  James,  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  King,  and  a 
favourite  with  Ids  father  and  the  populace.  The 
supporters  of  that  nobleman  were  very  numerous  in 
Ciieshire,  and  on  this  occision  they  evinced  their  par- 
tixanship  in  a  forcible  manner.  They  pelted  with 
stones  the  windows  of  the  houses  of  several  wealthy 
opponents.  **  They  likewise  furiously  forced  the  doors 
of  the  Cathedral  Church,  and  destroyed  most  of  the 
painted  glass,  bur.st  open  the  little  vestries  and  cup- 
boards, wherein  were  the  surplices  and  hoods  belonging 
to  the  .clergy,  which  they  rent  to  rags  and  carried  away ; 
they  beat  to  pieces  the  baptismal  font,  attempted  to 
demolish  the  organ,  and  committed  other  most  enor- 
mous outrages^"  (d)  The  election  of  knights  of  the 
shire  in  March,  1685,  was  another  scene  of  tumult.  It 
was  carried  on  with  great  party  spirit,  the  two  op- 
posing par  Jos  being  evenly  balanced.  Lord  Macaulay 
quotes  {e)  from  a  letter  in  The  Observator  of  that  time* 
describing  the  scenes  which  took  place  at  the  declara- 
tion of  the  poll,  windows  were  broken,  parties 
paraded  the  streets,  crying  "  Down  with  the  parsons," 
"Down  with  the  Bishops,"  while  Sir  Geoffry  Shakerley 

e  ^ee  oommani  ation  by  Sir  PhiUip  G.  Bgertin  in  tha  "  ^mr- 
xuJ  of  tba  CbMtor  ^  rohiteetand,  Ae  ,  }<ooMty,"  1850.  pp.  Ili5*6. 
d  Ormerud,  1  p.  MS.  from  Cowpet'a  MSS. 
c  Hist  .of  Eagiaud;  477*8. 
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and  several  of  the  clergy  were  affronted  and  roughly 
bandied.  The  election  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
royal  party,  and  great  festivities  were  held  in  lionour 
of  the  event.  After  prayers,  and  **  an  excellent  ser- 
mon *'  of  the  Dean's,  probably,  says  the  historian,  on 
the  duty  of  passive  obedience  [/),  the  aldermen  and 
sheriffs  of  the  city  were  treated  by  the  Mayor  at  a 
dinner,  suitable  for    the  occasion. 

The  Bishops  of  Chester  during  the  time  of 
Dean  Arderne,  were  John  Pearson  (1672-1^6), 
author  of  the  well-known  ''Exposition  of  the 
Greed,"  and  according  to  Dr  Burnett, "  in  all 
respects  the  greatest  diviae  of  his  age.  Thomas 
Cartwright  (1686-1688),  a  Puritan  during  the 
Commonwealth,  but  a  violent  Churchman  and 
Royalist  after  the  Reformation,  and  Nicholas  Stratford 
(1689-1708. 

In  the  diary  of  Bishop  Cartwright  pub- 
lished by  the  Camden  Society,  Dr.  Arderne  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  **  Mr  Dean.''  From  this  volume 
we  are  able  to  glean  many  particulars  of  his  life  dur- 
ing the  years  1686-7.  In  Uie  account  of  the  day  of 
his  installation  as  Bishop  of  Chester,  Cartwright  in- 
forms us  that  he  was  enthroned  by  **  Mr  Dean  " ;  and 
that  in  the  evening  he  paid  a  visit  along  with  Sir 
John  Arderne  and  Mr  Dean  to  the  Governor  of  Chester 
Castle.  The  Bishop  and  the  Dean  frequently  dined  and 
supped  together ;  and  in  one  place  it  is  gravely  re- 
corded that  "  Mr  Dean  sent  me  a  cheese."  On  the 
10th  July,  1687,  Cartwright  was  present  at  the  King's 
levee,  and  took  occasion  to  recommend  **  Mr  Dean"  to 
the  royal  favour."  The  day  but  one  after  he  obtained 
for  the  Dean  his  Grace  of  Canterbury's  dispensation 
for  the  vicarage  of  Neston,  to  which  he  was  instituted 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  On  another  occasion, 
namely,  during  the  King's  visit  to  Chester,  Cartwright 
recommended  Arderne  to  his  Majesty  "  for  better  en- 
couragement, because  he  was  daily  affronted  for  his 
zeal  in  his  service  by  the  Whigs."         Jamrs  Cocks. 

iTo  he  continuid.) 

St.  Thomas's  Church,  Hbaton  Chapbl. 

O^os.  1478, 1487, 1006, 1519. 1661.) 

[1567.]    In  the  last  paper  containing  a  continua- 
tion of  the  description  of  this  church  I  find  a  slight 


/The  fisblonable  doetrinM  n(  **  psfdve  f^bedlenoe  snd  non- 
rMls:anea  "  mhieh  had  bt^opruMhid  np  forabov»90  eais  m  tha 
■n«]Uiabl«  dcvtriBM  of  ^he  Chn'eh  of  England.— Neal  !▼,.  660 


omission.      At  the  foot  of  the  east  window   on  the 
right  is  the  followina:  inscription  :—•*  J.  B.  Capronnier 
Bruzelcensis,     Fecit    1863."      Passing  on,   I  find  in 
the   lower  part  of  the    right   hand  transept  a  very 
pretty  stained-glass  window — the  gift  of  Mrs  Grim- 
sliaw,  of   Gorton— which  represents   the   raising  of 
Lazarus.    It  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  could 
not  be  placed  in  a  more  available  position.    Beneath 
the  window  is  affixed  a  brass  plate,  which  bears  the 
following  inscription:—"  To  the  Glory  of  God,  and  in 
pious    remembrance    of    George     Grimshaw,    who 
departed    this  life  October  2,    1863.  and  is  interred 
at  Gorton.    He  was  the  last  of  the  name  as  the  owner 
of  the  Yew  Tree  £s'ate    in   Droylesden,  which  was 
held  in  succession  by  the  family  for  three  centuries. 
This  window  is  dedicated  to  his  memory  by  his  affec- 
tionate widow  AD.  18&4."    The  other  window,  which 
is  behind  the  organ,  is  filled  with  plain  geometrical 
tracery  on  stained    glass    of  virions  hues.      In  the 
transept     gallery   above    is    a    transome    window, 
matching    tliat  on    the  opposite   side,    filled   with 
stained  glass,  and  in  the  centre  is  an  angel  bearing  a 
scroll,  with  the  legend,"  Glory  be  to  God."  Passing  the 
organ,  which    was  enlarged  and  greatly  improved 
when  placed  in  its  present  position,  I   find   a  very 
beautiful  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  J.  D.  Bird,  Esq.    It  is  of  pure  white  marble  on  a 
very  handsome  black  slab,  and  has  been  placed  in 
the  church  during  the  present  year,  1883.    The  upper 
part  of  the  monument  contains  a  sculpture  of   the 
Good  Samaritan,  and  beneath  is  placed  a  neat  inscrip- 
tion in  black  letters : — "  In  memory  of  John  Durham 
Bird,  M.B.,  and  as  a   tribute  to  the  professional  skill 
and  brotherly  sympathy  which  won  for   him   the 
respect  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  this  tablet  is  erected 
by  his  many  friends.    Died  21st  September,  1882,  aged 
44  years.     'The  Beloved  Physician.'— Col.  4c.,  14v." 
The  window  adjoinmg  is  filled  with   the   armorial 
bearings  of  Salisbury,  London,  Bristol,  Landaff ,  Lich- 
field,  Coventry,  and  Bangor.      On   the  wall  space 
between  this  window  and  the  next  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment is  placed.    It  is  a  very  elaborate  piece  of  work- 
manship of   white  marble,  mounted  on  a  black  slab 
of  the  same  material,  and  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :— ■<  Sacred   to  the  memory  of  William   Travis 
(for   more   than  40  years   schoolmaster   at   Beaton 
Norris),  ob.  6th  November,  1843,  aet  62.     <  I   heard 
a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me  write.  Blessed 
are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,  from  bencefortht 
yea,  saith  the  spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
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labours,  and  their  ^orka  do  follow  them.'— Rev.  14c., 
3v. 

lo  gritefnl  love  this  mtnamani  we  raiM, 

T'l  oae  wbo  piuMd  iu  doing  good  hi^  flajf, 

Uia  toBrfiia  with  uuth,  his  •oal  with  wlMl«m  frAOght, 

He  llred  the  bright  exAmp!e  tha'  ha  Unghr. 

llieB,  pause ;  in  eolemn  ihooght  the  marble  aoan, 

Atid ble%B  the nifmory of  ihiehoneet  man ; 

Qo,  maik  the  phining  i  ath  his  f  lOfcstepe  trod. 

All  I  follow  on,  like  him,  to  meet  hLi  God. 

Erected  by  his  pupils  and  friends  Anno  Domini  1850." 
This  piece  of  work,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  church, 
is  from  the  studio  of  Mr  R.  T.  Latham,  of  Manchester. 
I  have  a  few  memoirs  of  Heaton  Norris  worthies,  and 
Mr  William  Travis  was  one  which  I  hope  will  appear 
ere  long  in  these  pages.      The   next  window  is  filled 
with  a  very  effective  representation  of  Peter  and  Paul. 
It  isonly  just  to  state  thatall  the  stained  glass,  with  the 
exception  of  the  east  window,  and  that  from  Gorton, 
were  originally  from  the  works  of  Messrs  Edmundsom 
and   Son,   Manchester.      We   now   come  to    notice 
another  worthy  of  the  olden  time  commemorated  by 
a  small  but  handsome  monument  in  veined  marble, 
designed  and  erected  by  Patterson,  Manchester.    The 
inscripticn   explains    its  object: — ^''Sacred    to    the 
memory  of  James  Elliott  Turner,  of  Stockport,  for 
ten  years  warden  of  this  church.     An  active  member 
of  the  Cheshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry.      The   founder 
and  secretary  of  the  Stockport  Wellington  Club,  and 
one  devotedly  loyal  to  his  sovereign,  and   ardently 
attached  to  our  glorious  constitution  in  Church  and 
State.      Died  25th  May,  1858,  aged  75  years.    *  Them 
who  honour  me  I  will  honour.' — 1st  Samuel,  2c.,  30v." 
The  next  window  is  occupied  by   the  emblazoned 
arms  of  the  sees  of  Gloucester,  Winchester,  Worcester, 
St.  Asaph's,  Norwich,  and  St.  David's.    The  last  win- 
dow in  the  warden's  pew  is  filled  up  with  plain  stained 
irlass,  geometrically  divided  to  match  the  others.    In 
the  warden's  pew  is  an  oil  painting  representing  the 
royal  arms,  the  work  and  gift  of  the  late  Mr  William 
Axon,  of  Stockport.     There  was  another  royal  arms 
which  kung  in  front  of  the  old  gallery  from  the  time 
of  my  earliest  recollection,  but  it  disappeared  during 
one  of  the  alterations.      Two  other  windows  yet  re- 
main to  be  described,  which  have  been  removed  from 
the  body  of  the  church  into  the  western  gallery,  be- 
neath  which   on    the  wall  is  placed  a  very  hand- 
some   brass    plate,    in     a     black    marble     frame. 
The    engraving    and    workmanship    is    very    well 
executed,  the  letters   being  filled  in  with  black  and 
red.    The   following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  : — 
**  Tins  brass  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  seven 
years'  wardenship  of  J.  T.  Hope  and  T.  Beaumont, 
with  their  colleagues  and  sidesmen,  J.  Simpson,  W. 


A.Russell  Paviour,  Ellis  Sykes,  and  Thomas  Birch, 
through  whose  untiring  energy  and  zeal  this  church, 
at  a  cost  of  over  £2000,  i^as  re-roofed,  re-floored,  re- 
pewed,  the  chancel  arch  elevated,  a  new  west  gal- 
lery  constructed,  Uie  whole  fabric  renovated,  and 
increased   accommodation  to  the  extent  of  64   seats 
secured   to   the   parishoners.      £.  Dudley   Jackson, 
B.C.L.,  rector,  1843-79,  W.  H.  Rodgers,  D.D.,  rector 
1880."    Ascending  the  convenient  staircase  we  arrive 
in  the  west  gallery,  which  replaced  the  old  and  very 
delapidated  one  placed  there  when  the  church  was 
erected.    In  this  gallery  are  three  windows,  one  large 
and  handsome  one  is  filled  with  stained  glass  em- 
blazonry of  the  arms  of  the  House  of  Egerton.      The 
quarterings  are  admirably  depicted  with  their  varied 
colouring,  and  tlie  whole  has  a  very  pleasing  effect. 
In  the  small  window  on  the  N.E.  side  of  this  gallery 
is  a  stained  window  representing  the  unbelief  of  St. 
Thomas  (the  patron  saint  of  this  church).    It  consists 
of  four  figures  admirably  grouped.  In  the  foreground 
is  the  Saviour,  and  frt.  Thomas  kneels  at  his  feet  with 
uplifted  hands  which  are  grasped  by  the  Saviour,  who 
said  to  St.  Thomas  **  Reach  hither  thy  inger,  kc"    It 
would  appear  he  was  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the 
Saviour's   appearance,  and   suppliantly   answering, 
"  My  Lord  and  my  God."   The  ornaments  and  inscrip- 
tion originally  belonging  to  this  window  were  cut  off 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  its  present  position.    The  fol- 
lowing inscription  was  originally  at  the  foot,  *<  <  Be  not 
faithless  but  believing,'  John    27c.,  20v.     Edward 
Dudley  Jackson,  rector,   John  Sydall  and   William 
Haigh,  churchwardens,  Robert  Hughes  and  George 
Hicks,  sidesmen.    December  25th,  1859."     The  other 
window  on  the  westerly  side  of  this  gallery  was  also 
a  gift,  which  is  stained  glass,  representing  charity,  a 
woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  two  children 
standing   by  her,  with  the  motto,  -  Charity  never 
faileth."     **  *  Inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it  to  one  of 
the  least  of  these  you  have  done  it  unto  me.'     To  the 
Gloiy  of  God  in  memory  of  James  RiddeU,  of  btock- 
port,  who  died  August  5th,  1859,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age.    Erected  by  a  few  friends."  E.H. 

Saltbbslst  in  Mobbbbust  Parish,  Chbibibb. 
[1568.]  Saltersley  is  a  substantial  old  stone  house 
which  formerly  had  stone  mullioned  windows,  and 
very  handsome  framed  timbered  gables  surmounting 
the  stone  walls,  and  must  have  been  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance.  I  may  say  before  proceeding 
further  that  although  situate  in  Mobberley,  on  the 
verge  of  Lindow  Common,  that  it  is  nearer  to  Wilms- 
low  railway  station  than  to  Mobberley,  if  the  joumciy 
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be  made  on  foot  and  across  the  Common.  Not  the  least 
interesting  thing  about  the  place  is  a  large  table  in 
the  hall,  evidently  put  together  in  the  place  in  which 
it  stands.    It  is  large  and  of  oa,k,  handsomely  carved* 
and  bears  the  initials  and  date,  1639,  F.  H.     Through 
the  kindness  of   Mr    Elijah   Burgess,  of  Wood  End, 
Mobberley,  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  photograph 
of  this  old  table  and  the  wainscoting  of  the  wall  ad- 
joining.     It  was   taken   from  a  drawing  by  a  Mr 
Rowan,  who  is  a  descendant  of  the   ancient  family  o^ 
Hulme,  to  whom  this  hall  and  table  formerly  belonged. 
Accompanying  the  photo,  is  the  following,  written  by 
Mr  Rowan  on  the  back  of  the  card :— "  During  a  tour 
in  England   I  visited   Cheshire   for  the  purpose  of 
finding,  if  I  could,  any  traces  of   the   old   Strettell 
family,  once  well  known  and  respected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mobberley,  Wilmslow,  &c.    Having  been 
previ  >u8ly  acquainted  with  the   family   pedigree,  I 
found  my  way  to  Saltersley,  and  there  identified  the 
old  family  table  of  Francis  Hulme,  father  of  Mr  Hugh 
Strettell,  around  which  five  generations  of  Strettells 
were  reared.    Saltersley  was  sold  by  my  great-grand- 
mother, Anna  Strettell.    F.  Hulme's  tomb  remains  still 
in  Mobberley  churchyard.      The  photograph  on  the 
other  side  is  from  my  sketch.     D.  J.  R."      There  is 
also  another  document  in  the  family,  with  the  above 
photo,  as  follows : — **  Francis  Hulme  was  a  younger 

son  of Hulme,  of  Hulme  Hall,  Manchester,  and 

having  as  such  no  estate,  he  bought  Knowestall  of 
Lord   Talbot,  and   changed  its   name  to   Saltersley. 
Francis   Hulme  died  February  19th,  1659,  and  was 
buried  on  the  north  side  of  Mobberley  Church,  where 
his  monument,  erected  by  his  daughters,  of  whom  he 
left  eight  co-heiresses  of  his  property,  still  exists.  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter,  married  Hugh  Strettell,  of  Blakely 
(Blakely  is  near  Saltersley),  who,  buying  up  the  in- 
terests of  her  sisters,  became  sole  owner  of  Saltersley. 
It  remained  in  the  Strethell  (or  Strettell)  family  for  a 
century,  having  been  purchased  on  September  2nd, 
1662,  and  sold  by  his  granddaughters   (co-heiresses) 
Anna  and  Sarah,  who  had  married  and  settled  in 
Ireland,  on  2nd  June,  1765,  to  Thomas  Orrell,  of  Mob- 
berley. It  was  again.sold  by  his  executors  and  bought 
by  his  grandson,  James  Wilde."      I  believe  this  old 
place  has  for  many  years  belonged  to  Col.  Ross.      On 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  land,  up  to  a  field  called  Wood 
Field  on  the  Morley  side  of  the  estate,  is  a  small  tene- 
ment with  a  few  acres  of  land  attached,  and  which 
seems  as  if  it  might  formerly  have  been  common  right 
to  Saltersley.    A  few  years  back,  and  now,  for  aught 


I  know  to  the  contrary,  this  little  farm  belonged  to  a 
man  named  Hulme.  Can  this  gentleman  be  a  descen- 
dant of  Francis  Hulme  of  Saltersley  named  above,  and 
is  this  the  only  remaining  part  ot  his  patrimony  ? 
There  were  co-heiresses  enough  to  ruin  any  family, 
and  it  seems  very  likely  that  this  worthy  man  is  the 
old  representative  of  the  Hulme  family.  If  so  one 
cannot  help  but  be  glad  that  he  has  retained  a  bit  of 
the  old  patrimonial  estate.  Further  information  as 
to  the  Hulmes  and  the  Strettells  of  Saltersley,  also 
about  the  history  of  this  interesting  place  would  pro- 
bably be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  iVbtM  cmd  Queries, 
By  the  way  there  was  in  Knutsford  some  years  back  a 
notable  attorney  named  Strettell  Wright.  Was  he  one 
of  the  Strettell  family  ?  The  old  dining  table  is  a 
magnificent  relic  of  the  old  family,  and  is  in  excellent 
preservation.  I  hope  to  get  copies  of  the  photo.,  and 
shall  then  be  glad  to  lend  a  copy  to  those  interested 
>n  old  curiosities.  Wm.  Nobbubt. 

Chbistofheb  Lowe,  of  Chbstbb. 

[1569.]  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury there  died  at  Chester  a  man  that  was  accounted 
notable  in  his  d  >y  and  gene  "ation.  This  was  Chris- 
topher Lowe,  for  many  years  bill  distribut»r  for  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Chester.  When  16  years  of  age  he  was 
afflicted  with  fever  from  which  he  apparently  died* 
He  was  laid  out,  shrouded,  and  coffined,  and  whilst 
being  carried  in  his  coffin  to  his  grave  he  knocked  at 
the  lid,  to  the  amazement  of  alL  On  opening  the 
coffin  ho  was  discovered  to  be  alive.  For  many  years 
he  used  to  amuse  his  neighbours  and  fiiends  with  the 
wonderful  thins^s  he  saw  whilst  in  his  trance.  So  says 
the  Gentleman^s  Magazine,  Cestbiak. 


Wooden  Tots. — ^Wooden  carved  toys  are  pro- 
duced almost  exclusively  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Ger* 
many  and  Swilzerland,  where  wood  is  plentiful 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Forest  the 
3heaper  kinds  of  Noah's  Arks,  soldiers,  tea  setfi, 
&o.,  are  made ;  and  for  these  Nuremburg  is  th« 
principal  depot:  It  is  curious  to  see  whole  familiet 
ftt  work,  rhey  have  no  models,  but  proceed  by 
rule  of  thumb,  and  the  repetitions  are  as  precisely 
ftlike  as  if  out  in  a  mould.  In  the  village  of  St. 
Ulrich,  as  soon  as  the  children  can  be  trusted  with 
tniyes,  they  learn  to  out  the  particular  animal  the 
(amily  make— for  every  family  has  a  speoialiiy  ; 
)ome  carve,  some  paint,  some  gild  ;  and  carts  con.e 
ind  go  all  day  long  carrying  their  burdens  from 
;he  cottages.  Sonnen^erg,  in  Thuriugia,  ex- 
ports vast  quantities  of  the  best  kinds  of  woo....'U 
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Satubdat,  December  22nd,  1888 

Jambs  Ardkbnb,  D.D.,  Dban  of  Chbstxb. 

(No.  isn.) 
[1570.]  In  the  underhand  attempts  made  at  this 
time  to  re-eetabluh  the  Papal  supremacy  in  England, 
Bishop  Gartwright  played  a  most  important  part.  He 
was  a  man  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work.  *'  He  set 
himself  long  to  raise  the  king's  authority  above  law, 
which  he  said  was  the  only  method  of  government, 
to  which  kings  might  submit  as  they  pleased ! 
but  their  authority  was  from  Ood,  absolute  and 
superior  to  law,  which  tliey  might  exert  as  often  as 
they  found  it  necessary,  for  the  ends  of  Government. 
So  be  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  that  would  more 
eftectuaUy  advance  the  designs  of  popery,  than  if  he 
should  turn  over  to  it."  (a)  On  one  occasion  the 
Dean's  curate  fell  under  his  lash.  Under  date  January 
31st,  1088,  he  tells  us  that  *<  Mr  Morrey  preached  in 
the  Cathedral,  and  I  admonished  him  to  mend  his 
prayer,  in  which  he  gave  not  the  King  his  titles,  and 
to  be  wary  of  reflecting  so  imprudently  as  he  did 
upon  the  King's  religion,  which  he  took  thankfully 
and  promised  amendment."  (b)  The  Dean  himself, 
though  no  lover  of  the  Romish  Church,  judging  from 
the  opinion  expressed  in  his  wiU,  was  led  by  his  zeal 
to  labour  in  the  royal  cause.  The  King  having  with 
supreme  duplicity  expressed  himself  strongly  in 
favour  of  liberty  of  conscience,  received  addresses  of 
thanks  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Defoe  had  pre- 
dicted this.  **  One  of  the  effects  ('f  this  Declaration," 
he  says,  **  will  be  the  setting  on  foot  a  new  run  of 
addresses  over  the  nation ;  for  there  is  nothing,  how 
Impudent  and  Base  soever,  of  which  tlie  abject 
flattery  of  a  Slavish  spirit  is  not  capable."  {c)  The 
King  evidently  desired  it;  for  we  find  Cart wright, 
who  was  in  London,  addres^ng  letters  to  Dean 
Ardeme  and  others  in  his  diocese  stating  that "  the 
King  expects  Addresses  from  the  several  Corporations 
in  the  Kingdom  as  well  as  from  the  Clergy,  and  that 
be  graciously  accepts  them ;  and  have  accordingly 
sent  you  a  form,  which  you  may  either  subscribe  or 
alter  more  to  your  own  minds ;  not  doubting  but  that 
you  and  the  rest  of  your  brethren,  who  have  formerly 

a  Baniet  **  History  of  hit  Owa  TimM,"  lii.,  186. 
9  b  In  1686,  the  King,  by  tli*  sdvioe  of  hia  prlMta,  sent  drenlar 
Irttan  to  the  biahops  with  aa  order  prohlUUng  (he  inferior 
elergy  from  preaching  on  the  eantroferted  polnta  of  religion.— 

NcaLiT*   M7. 

A*'l«tter  eonielninff  mbm   lefleotionf  on  bis  MaJcety's 


Deelaimtlon  tor  libci^  of  Oonsdwifle." 


been  so  eminent  for  your  loyalty,  will  readily  embrace 
this  occasion  of  expressing  your  duty  to  Ood  and  the 
King,  by  which  you  will  show  yourselves  true  sons  of  . 
the  Church  of  England."      The  Dean's  reply  to  this, 
communication  was  possibly  of  some  importance,  for 
it  was  handed  by  the  Bishop  to  Father  Petre  to  show 
the  King.    It  may  have  contained  unpleasant  tidings 
of   the  feeling  of   the  district  with  respect  to  the 
actions  of  the  King  and  his  advisers.      Certain  it  is 
that  very  soon  after  a  royal  progress  through  the 
country,  with  Chester  as  the  great  object  in  view,  was 
determined  upon.      Accordingly,  on  the  27th  August, 
1687,   James   arrived   in   Chester,  the  clergy  kissed 
hands,  and  the  Dean  **  made  an  excellent  speech  to 
him"  (which    was  printed  the  same  year),  but  the 
Bishop  waited  at  his  cushion  till  he  saw  him  in  bed. 
The  royal  party  met  with  little  encouragement  at  the 
instance  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  city  and  county,  and 
the  reception  of  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  Penal  Laws 
and  Test  Act  was  very  cold.      On  September  1st  they 
left  Chester  not  much  satisfied  with  the  disposition  of 
the  people,  (d) 

On  September  16tb,  the  Bishop's  visitation  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  was  postponed  owing  to 
the  illness  of  the  Dean.  Eight  dhys  later» 
however,  Cartwright  wrote  from  London  inviting 
him  to  **  meet  Bishop  Labourne  at  the  Palace."  Hia 
zail  in  the  King's  service  had  taken  a  wrong  direc- 
tion ;  on  October  6th,  it  is  recorded  that  Arderne  was 
suspended  by  the  Bishop  at  his  visitation,  "  the  sea-^ 
tence  to  be  published,  if  not  taken  off  before,  on 
Sunday  three  weeks."  No  reason  is  given  for  this 
action ;  but  it  was  probably  for  some  real  or  supposed 
misconduct  during  or  leadiag  up  to  the  visit  of  the 
King  to  Chester.  Under  the  date  October  14th,  Cart- 
wright  says :— **  The  King  asked  me  concerning  the 
letter  written  by  Ld.  CI[onmorri9]  to  Sir  J[ohn} 
A[rderne]  blaming  me  and  Mr  Dean  for  our  zeal  in 
tlie  Address ;  and  he  promised  to  chide  the  Deao  at 
his  coming  up,  and  desired  me  to  refer  the  ma  ter  to 
P[ather]  P[etre]  who  would  cause  him  to  make  what 
submission  I  could  expect."  On  the  a4th  he  records 
that  '*  I  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  of  Chester  not  to 
publish  the  suspension  against  the  Dean  until  further 
order  from  me,  acoordini;  to  the  Dean's  desire  by- 
letter."  This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  Dean  in  Cart- 
wright's  diary.  The  affairs  of  both  were  oonsideiably 
altered  by  the  revolution,  which  occurred  shortly 
after  the  las^-named  date. 


d  Bee  Ormerod  ;  ^48  (from  Oowper  MBS.) 
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It    is     supposed    that    tha    patroaago     of    this 
divine   by   Charles  U.  was   not    destined   to   stop 
ftt    a     deanery;      and     we     are     told     that     at 
various  times  he  received  from  James  a  promise  of  the 
Bisliopric  of  Chester,  in  succession  to  Cartwright,  who 
was  intended  for  the  see  of  Salisbury.  But  the  death  of 
his  first  patron,  and  the  subsequent  arrival  of  William 
of  Orange  on  these  shores   destroyed  all  chances  of 
further  promotion.     Whatever  chance  there  had  been 
was  perhaps  in  reality  very  remote ;  for  both  Charles 
end  Jamts,  though  not  disdaining  to  retain  influential 
persons  on  their  side  by  specious  promises,  were  more 
inclined  to  show  favour  to  the  Church  of  Rome  than 
to  that  of  England.  Nevertheless,  after  the  revolution 
he  remained  a  strong  adherent  to  the   cause  of  the 
Stuarts.     In  consequence  of  his  non-juring  leanings, 
he  met  with  frequent  insults  in  the  city  and  vicinity 
of  Chester,   which   affronts,   along   with   a  certain 
amount  of  disappointment,  are    supposed  to  have 
liastened  his  dissoluUon.      He   died  on   September 
15th,      1691,      and      was      buried      seven      days 
later      in     the      choir      of      Chester      Cathedral, 
where    a    tablet  was  erected    to    his    memory   in 
aocordance-with  the  wish  expressed  in  his  will.     The 
following  are  the  provisions  of  that  document,  (e)  :— 
•«  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  I,  James  Ardeme,  D.D., 
and  Dean  of  Chester,  being  weak  of  body,  but  of  per- 
fect sense  and  memory,  praise  be  God  for  it,  doe  make 
this  my  last  will  and  testament,  as  foUoweth :— First 
of  all  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty 
God,   professing  to  die   in  the  communion  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  more  immediately  of  that  part 
of  it  in  England ;  and  next  to  this  the  best  branch  of 
the  Catholic  doe   I  esteem  to  be  the  Greeke  Church, 
except  only  as  to  their  practise  of  invocation  of  angels 
and  sainte.    As  to  my  whole  estate,  which  is  at  my 
disposal,  (and  by  these  presente,  I  declare,  that  except 
only  a  bond,  in  which  Captain  Beresford  and  I  have 
jeined,anda3  for  anything  relating  to  My  nephew, 
John  Ardem,  of  Peele,  or  his  sister,  it  will  be  made  to 
appear  by  my  papers,  which  may  be  referred  to  after 
my   deatli,  provided     that    Ortelius's    great    book 
of  maps  be  restored  lo  my  brother.  Sir  John  Ardeme, 
who  only  lent  it  me  during  my  life,  and  my  seal-ring 
given  to  my  nephew,  James   Ardeme,      I  have  not 
disposed  of  anything.)    I  give  it  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  service  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Cheeter, 
more  particularly  for  a  small  beginning  of  a  public 
library  of  books ;  but  if  a  library  cannot  be  liad  I  do 

«  Ormtxud'a  **  ClMtblre"  (mv  edition)  U.,  83. 


hereby  desire  that  the  fathers  of  the  first  300  years 
which  I  have,  together  with  a  common-place  book, 
which  I  made  out  of  them,  of  controversies,  may  be 
set  up  in  the  chapter-house,  for  the  use  of  the  dean 
and  prebends ;  and  if  this  doe  not  toke  place  a  further 
use  hereof  is,  that  this  may  be  kept  as  a  stock,  whereby 
tliey  may  defend  the  righte  and  privUeges  of  this 
ecclesiastical  corporation,  and  that  it  may  serve  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  procuring  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  disposing  of  the  great  lease  caUed  JoUive's  lease, 
when  it  shall  faU,  so  as  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  this  Cathedral,  and  to  the  public  good. 
Excepting  only,  out  of  this  my  whole  grant  to  them, 
my  best  suit,  as  gown,  cassock,  hat,  silk  stockings, 
doublet,  and  breeches,  which  I  desire  may  be  given  to 
my  curate.  Mr  Peter  Merroy,  and  that  my  executors 
doe  take  care  of  his  preferment,  he  leaving  a  very  good 
place  to  come  to  me ;  and  that  they  would  pay  my 
curate,  and  the  rest  of  my  servante,  a  quarter's  wages 
at  the  quarter's  day  next  ensuing  my  decease,  and 
alsoe,  that  one  piece  of  grey  cloth,  the  same  as  thefar 
suite,  may  be  given  to  my  two  servante  in  livery;  and  as 
to  my  debts,  I  desire  (not  having  a  particular  account) 
that  those,  and  particularly  Captain  Beresford,  may 
certify  upon  oatli  what  is  owing,  excepting  such  whose 
credit  is  known  to  my  executors,  whom  I  do  hereby 
appoint,  and  desire  to  be,  the  prebends  of  this  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Chester,  and  their  successors,  and  the 
dean,  when  there  shall  be  one  made,  in  all  things, 
excepting  the  fumiture  of  the  deanery-house.    And  I 
do  hereby  recall  all  former  wills  that  were,  or  that 
may  be  pretended  to  be  made  by  me,  particularly  that 
made  in  the  parish  of  St,  Martin's,  Westminster,  the 
last  winter.      Lastly,  I  doe  appoint  my  body  to  be 
buried  in  the  quire  of  this  Cathedral,  near  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  with  an  inscription  upon  a  cheap  stone,  or 
brass,  set  up  in  the  wall  as  fulloweth :— *  Here  lies  the 
body  of  Dr.  James  Ardeme,  brother  of  :  ir  John  Ar- 
deme, awhile  dean  of  this   church,  who,  tliough  he 
bore  a  more  than  common  affection  to  his  private 
relations,  yet  gave  the  substence  of  his  bequeathable 
estete  to  Uii-)  cathedral ;  which  gift  his  will  was  should 
be  mentioned,  that  clergymen  may  consider  whether 
it  be  not  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  sweep  all  away  from  the 
church  and  charity  into  the  possession  of  their  lay 
kindred,  wlio  are  not  needy.      Dat.  Oct,  27, 1688.' " 
His  worldly  pobsessions  at  this  time  would  not  be  very 
extensive.   In  1725,  however,  by  a  decree  of  Chancery, 
the  estiites  of  Mrs  Jane  Done,  consisting  of  the  manor 
of  Utkinton,  and  the  minor  and  advowsoa  of  Tarpor^ 
ley,  were  divided  between  the  children  of  Eleanor,  the 
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younger  sister  of  Jane,  and  wife  of  Balph  Ardeme,  in 
consequence  of  which  one-sisih  part  was  allotted  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chester,  as  devisees  of  Dean 
Ardeme.    This  was  only  accomplished  after  a  lengthy 
and  expensive  litigation.     Dr.  Onnerod  says  that  the 
Dean  would  certainly  never  have  executed  this  will  if 
he  could  have  imagined  that  from  subsequent  contin« 
genties  it  would  have  been  the  means  of  wresting 
from  his  family  a  very  large  share  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  estates  in  the  county,  and  have  involved  the 
representatives  of  two  of  his  brothers  ic  a  series  of  law 
expenses,  which  compelled  them  to  alienate  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Mrs.  Jane  Done's  bequest,  the  succes- 
sive turns  of  presentation  to  the  rectory  of  Tarporley. 
(Cheshire  ii.,  83.)      The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pub- 
lished works  of  Dean   Arderne,  all  of  which  are  now 
very  scarce :— 1.  '*  Directions  concerning  the  matter 
and    stile  of  sermons,"  written  to  W.  S.,  a  young 
deacon,  by  J.  A..  D.D.,  London,  12  mo.,  96  pp.,  1671.  2 
••The  True  Christian's  Character  and  Crown,"  a  ser- 
mon, 4to.,  London,  1671.    3.  A  sermon  preached  at  the 
visitation  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  John,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chester,  at  Chester.  By  James  Arderne,  D.D 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty."      London,  &c. 
1677,   4to.,  19  pp.    4.  "Conjecturse   circa,  Epinomen 
D.  Clemeotis  Romani :  cui  subjiciuntur  Gastigationes 
in  Epiphanium  ot  Petavium  de  Eucharistia,  de  Coeli- 
batu  Clericorum  et  de  Orationibus  pro  vit&  functis. 
Autore  Jacobo  de  Ardenna,  &c."      London,  1683, 4to., 
pp.  27.     Dedicated  to  Henry 4Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
Laurence,  Viscount  ChiUingworth.      6.  "The  Dean  of 
Chester's   speech  to   His  Majesty,  August  the  27th, 
1687."    London,  printed  for  M.  T.,  1687.    Folio,  single 
leaf.      A  good  portrait  of  him  is  now  in  the  Deanery 
at   Chester.      See   Anthony   k  Wood's  Aihena  Oxon, 
(Bliss'  Ed.),  iii.,  1119 ;  iv» ^64 ;  and  Fasti  Oxon,  uvder 
date  1673.      Earwaker's  East  Cheshhe,  i.,  p.  470 ;  Or- 
merod's  Cheshire^  ii.,  PP.   82-3;    Heniy   Newcome's 
Diary  and   Notitia   Cestriens'S  (Chotham  Society) ; 
Diary  of  Bishop  Cartwright  (Camden  Society) ;  Chal- 
mers' Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  ii. ;  "  Nonconfor- 
mity in  Cheshire" ;   Ly son's  Magna  Britannia,  i'.,  p. 
574,   and  789-90 ;  the  Nonconf ormis  s'  Memorial,  by 
Edward  Calamy,  D.D.,  (Palmer's  Ed.) 
Woodley.  James  Cocks. 

HULMK  AND  StHBTTLB  FAMILIES. 

[1571.]    In  Mr  Norbury's  interesting  account  of 
Saliersley  and  the  families  in  connection  therewith,  it  is 


stated  that  **  Francis  Hulme  was  a  younger  son  of 

Hulme,  of   Hulme   Hall,   Manchester."     In 

looking  over  the  Manchester  registers,   I   find  the 

following  that  may  relate  to  the  above : — 

1675  June  19  Lawrence,  Sonne  of  Francys  Holme,  bap 

1580  Male  29  Adame,  sonne  of   Francis  Hulme,  bap 

1604  Feb.  9  Fraunces  Hulme  and  Rebecca  Ryder,  mar 

1605  Marche  1  Francis,  sonne  of  Frances  Hulme,  bap 

1607  Juno  28  George,   sonne   of  Fiuncis   Hulme,   of 
Blakeley,  baptised 

1608  Aug.  24  Suzanna,  daughter  Francis  Holme,  of 
BUkeley,  baptised 

1609  Jan.  7  Suzaxma,  daughter  of  Francis  Hulme,  of 
Blakeley,  bap. 

1631  July  9  Francis  Hulme  and   Marye   Boothe  mar 
1640  Marche  14  George,  sonne  of  Francis  Hulme,  bap 

1644  June  30  William,  sonne   of  Francis  Hulme,  bap 

DUBIALS. 

Ifi75  Nov.  12  Issabell,  wydowe   to  Henry  Hulme,  of 
Blakeley. 

1581  Male  23  John,  sonne  of  Francis  Hulme. 

1586  Feb.  25  David,  sonne  of  —  Hulme,  of  Blakeley. 
1608  Oct.  28  Suzan,  daughter  of  Francis  Hulme,  of 

Blakeley. 
1642  June  12  George,  sonne  of  Francis  Hulme. 
1642  Feb,  2  An  infant  of  Francis  Hulme. 
1544  Julie  9  William,  sonne  of  Francis  Hulme. 

1645  April  24  Francis,  sonne  of  Francis  Hulme. 

1645  Dec.  4  Rebecca,  wife  of  Francis  Hulme,  of 
Newton. 
In  looking  over  the  above  extracts,  I  think  they  caa 
hardly  have  any  connection  with  the  Saltersley 
family.  I  suppose  af Ur  the  death  of  Francis  Hulme» 
who  is  buried  on  the  north  side  of  Mobberley  Church, 
his  wife  must  have  embraced  the  peculiar  views  of 
George  Fox,  as  she  is  buried  in  the  Friends'  Burial 
Ground  in  Mobberley;  at  least,  I  take  it  to  be  her,  a  a 
a  stone  records  her  death  in  1662,  and  a  son  in  1661. 
There  is  also  a  gravestone  to  one  of  the  Strettells  of  a 
later  date. 

On  the  south  side  of  Mobberley  Church  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscriptions  -.—Here  lyethe  the  body  of  Hugh 
Strettell  (hil),  of  Ryleywood,  and  Anne  his  wife,  who 
were  here  interred  March,  1682.  Hugh  77,  Anne  73 
years  of  age.  Here  lyeth  Strettell  (hil)  Harrison, 
son  of  Samuel  and  Ann  Harrison,  and  great  grand 
to  the  above  Hugh  and  Anne  Strettell,  who  died 
xxiii  day  of  Dec.,  mdccxxxiv.  Here  lieth  the  body 
•f  Strettell  Harrison,  late  of  Clifford's  Inn,  London, 
gentleman,  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Harrison 
and  grandson  of  the  said  Hugh  and  Anne  Stretlull 
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who  died  the  xix  day  of  March,  mdcczzziii,  aged 
—  years.    Another   stone   records   the  decease  of 

Eliz.,  wife  of Harrison,   of   Ryley wood,  and 

Dau.  and  heires  of  Hugh  StrethiJ].  Other  stones  to 
the  Harrisons  and  Strethills,  one  of  the  latter  thus 
records,  **  Richard  Strethill,  of  Mobberley,  died 
Nov.  5, 1699. 

In  hoary  hftinke  mingles  witb  ttie  dust, 
Trna.  h>nFat,  fnitkioll.  pollUok,  aud  Jadt. 

Richard,  son  of  Richard  Screthill  aforesaid,  departed 
this  life  at  Manchester,  May  the  8,  1702,  (Etates 
Suae,  40/' 

On  referring  to  the  Manchester  register  I  find  the 
following :— <*  1702,  May  11,  Richard  Strettail,.of  Man- 
chester, buried  at  Mobberley." 

Half  way  between  the  Baptist  Chapel  in  Millington 
and  Spode  Green  was  some  years  ago  an  old  farm- 
house, now  cleared  away,  called  Strettell  Green,  so 
named  from  a  family  of  Strettells  who  lived  at 
Rostherne  and  Dunham.  J.  Owkk. 

RlCH^BD  GOBDEN. 
(No.  1680.) 

[1672]  — After  much  enquiry  and  research  we  have 
discovered  that  the  '*  Ten  Letters  to  Richard  Cobden," 
which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  this  paper  in  1842, 
over  the  signature  of  '*  A  Shopkeeper,"  were  written 
by  a  gentleman  named  Bailey,  who  at  the  time  of 
writing  resided  at  Nottingham, but  who  subsequently 
removed  to  London.  He  was  also  the  writer  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Com  Laws  which  appeared  in 
these  columns  about  the  same  period.  Ed. 


PoiNTBD  Shobs. — A  great  beau  of  the  time  of 
William  Rufiis,  called  Robert  the  Homed,  wore 
shoes  with  long,  sharp  points,  stuffed  with  tow,  and 
twisted  in  a  spiral  form.  This  fashion  took  th« 
fancy  of  the  people  of  that  day  immensely,  and  the 
Doints  went  on  increasing  yeurlv  until  the  reign  ol 
Itichard  II.,  when  they  had  to  be  tied  to  the  knees 
of  the  wearer,  to  save  hiin  from  being  encumbered 
iti  walking.  This  t;^ijig,  or  fastening,  in  the  case 
of  gentlemen,  was  by  chains  of  silver  or  silver  gilt. 
In  Chaucer's  time  the  upper  pnrt  of  these  shoei 
were  cut  to  imiliite  a  church  window.  The  rank  of 
the  wearer  in  those  days  was  known  by  the  lengtb 
of  his  poulaines.  **  The  men,"  says  Paradin, 
**  wore  tiiem  with  a  point  before,  half  a  foot  long; 
th»  richer  and  more  eminent  porsonnges  wore  thoni 
a  foot,  Hud  princes  two  feet  long."  iiy  an  act  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the  absunl  lengths  to 
which  Itieoe  points  hud  uttainud  was  limited;  and 
110  one  under  the  rank  of  a  lord  wus  to  woiir  shoua 
inure  than  ten  inches  lung,  and  all  cubblers  making 
iliniu  wure  to  be  fined,  and  cursed  by  tlie  clergy. 


Saturday,  December  29th,  1883. 

MlDDLEWICH. 
(No8  840  849»  867.) 
[1573.]      In  these  numbers  of  Notes  and  Queries  a 
few  particulars  are   given    to    which  may  be  added 
some  local  history  and  topographical  matter.     It  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  is  supposed   to  have 
existed  in  times  so  remote  as  that  of  the  Romans,  its 
name  being  derived  from   its  central  situation  in  the 
Wiches.    The  country  around  is  for  the  most  part  flat, 
but  very  luxuriant,  the  soil  being  in   a  high  state  of 
cultivation.      The  valleys  are  very  beautiful,  and  the 
Immediate  neighbourhood  can  boast  of  many  delight- 
ful residences,  occupied  by  the  gentry.      From  traces 
of  a  Roman  road  in  the  vicinity  there  is  little   doubt 
that  it  was  a  Roman   station,  and  the  remains  of  an 
entrenched  camp  at  Kinderton  are.  supposed  to  have 
been  the  site  of  the  Roman  stetion  Condate.      It  ap- 
pears  from   the   Doomsday  survey  that  Middlewich 
was  held  by  the  king  and  the  earl  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  was  subsequently  in- 
cluded in  the  territerial   possessions  of  Hugh,  second 
Earl  of  Chester.      On  the  extinction  of  the  authority 
of  the  earls,  the  royalty  became  vested  in  the  Crown. 
From  a  plea  to  a  ijvlo  warranto[a)  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIL  the  burgesses  of   Middlewich  claimed  peculiar 
privileges,  namely,  that  yearly  at  the  Court  after  the 
Feast  of  St.  Michael  they  might  elect  a  chamberlain, 
who  was  to  be  assisted  by  two  bailiffs,  the  latter  to 
have  at  each  Court,  to    be   held  for  15  days  (unam 
sextan  cervisia),  beer,  to  be  then  drunk,  and  not  car- 
ried away,  paying  for  each  lagena  of  the  beer  a  farth- 
ing below  the  usual  price.      The  beer  was  to  be  sup- 
plied by  two  brewers  at  e.  ch  Court,  going  through 
the  list  of  them  in  rotation.      They  also   claimed  to 
buy  and  sell  salt,  giving  the  third  boiling  to  the  prince 
(earl),  and  to  be  free  from  toll, murage, and  homage(ft) 

t.?i"?  **•*?■' 'i*"^'"^®^**™*®'  Murpg  an  office,  fwrnohiw 

tong  neglect  rf  •  franchfie,  or  aie-imor  abuse  of  SVwia 
writ  commindkg  tlie  defendant  to  show  hj  what  warrant  hS 

i!srJ?:Si^^iss:^^^^'^  nog^ajtof  ,t,  :s^^ 

•onabla  .nm of  inc«t7  dna  to  the  7wS,t  of  theftUr  i  martrt 
upon  the  Bale  of  Ihingaroliabla  within  the  eamT    Mnmw  i  a 

iSSSf  Jlii*'»£!!^^'**'  '??  ^""^^^S  or  the  repairing  5^6 

wfnV«#  «Ji"^^  S"*«?  *o  »  »o'»  by  the  Eng  fffS»  ci. 
leettogof  money  towards  walling  the  Mme.    Homage  waTpSd 
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throughout  the  whole  county.  ConsideriDg  the  little 
which  was  required  at  their  hands,  the  immunities 
from  taxation  must  have  been  an  immense  benefit. 
This  town,  like  most  other  portions  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, held  its  share  of  tlie  troubles  and  misery  of  civil 
war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament,  for  there 
was  a  sharp  contest  here  between  tlie  Royal  troops, 
commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Aston  and  a  division  of 
the  Parliamentary  army,  under  Sir  William  Brereton. 
Before  me  lies  a  copy  of  a  long  letter  from  Sir  Thomas 
Aston  to  Lord  Jholmondeley.  It  is  a  dated  Pulfow, 
March  17, 1642.  It  is  of  considerable  length.  From 
this  document  it  would  appear  to  have  been  lost  more  * 
from  the  unwillingness  of  his  troops  than  any  other 
cause.  The  Royalists  were  defeated,  and  several  took 
refuge  in  the  church.  Sir  Thomas  made  good  his 
escape.  Amongst  those  who  had  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  church  were  Sir  Edward  Moseley,  Capt.  Harlston, 
Gpt  Massie,  Capt.  Starkie,  and  others,  who  were 
made  prisoners.      The  letter  to  which  I  have  already 

alluded  shews  the  battle  was  lost,  despite  the  efforts 
which  were  made  five  times  to  sustain  the  positions 
they  occupied.  Some  actually  laid  down  their  arms 
and  crept  away,  and  others  retreated.  The  marks  of 
the  balls  are  still  visible  on  the  outside  of  the  church 
in  which  they  took  refuge.  This  Pariah  Church  of  St. 
Michael's  is  a  fine  old  fabric,  with  nave,  chancel,  side 
aisles,  and  a  handsome  tower,  containing  six  musical 
bells.  At  the  termination  of  the  side  aisles  are  two 
very  ancient  chapels,  which  are  separated  from  the 
nave  by  seven  pointed  arches,  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  on  which  the  arches  rest  are  ornamented. 
*'  The  ceiling  of  the  chancel  was  builded  at  the  costs 
of  Sir  William  Brereton  in  1621.''  It  was  of  dark  oak, 
and  was  restored  and  beautified  some  84  years  ago. 
The  two  chapels  belonged  to  the  Barons  of  Kinderton. 
There  is  a  good  organ.  The  south  ohapel  is  used  as  a 
vestry,  and  that  at  the  north  transept  is  inclosed  and 
ornamented  by  an  ancient  oak  screen.  The  monuments 
of  particular  note  are  those  in  memory  of  the  Barons 
of  Einderion.  Peter  Venables,  the  last  heir  male,  and 
baron  of  that  name,  was  buried  here  in  1679.  Placed 
over  a  shield  of  arms  of  the  Venables  alliances  is  Peter 
Venables,  Baron  of  Kinderton,  A.D.  1638. 


on  the  origiiMl  grant  of  lands  voA  tea«nenti  iad«r  the  feudal 
■]rBtem,the  tenantor  Taasd,  besides  UMna  the  oath  of  fsall^, 
yns  obliged  to  do  bamege  to  bis  kod,  openlj  and  bnmbly  kneu- 
ing,  being  mglrt,  nneoyerad.  and  holdJng  up  bis  bands,  both 
together,  between  thoee  of  the  lord,  who  set  befote  him,  and 
there  professbig  that  he  did  beeome  bis  man  from  that  daf 
forUk,  of  life  and  limb  and  earthly  bonoor,  and  then  he  leeeiTed 
a  Um  fKom  bis  Joed. 


In  the  church  there  is  a  memorial  to  the  Bev. 
John  Hulse,  ot  Elworth  Hall,  in  Sandbach.  He 
was  the  founder  of  tiie  Hulsean  Prize  and  the  office  of 
Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge ; 
he  died  in  the  year  1790.  There  were  formerly  a  great 
number  of  shields-of-arms  in  this  church  belonging  to 
the  houses  of  Fitton,  Maesie,  Swettenham,  Cotton, 
Doddington,  Grosvenor,  Moeton,  Venables,  and  others. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  valued  in  the  King's  Book  at 
£14;  in  1850  it  was  returned  at  £150;  in  1863  it  was 
valved  at  £160  per  annum.  The  patronage  and  incum- 
bency was  then  vested  in  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Wood,  of  Chester  Crithedral.  In  1501  the  Church  of 
Middlewich  was  appropriated  to  the  monastery  of 
Nottinghamshire.  After  the  dissolution  of  religiouB 
houses  the  impropriate  rectory  was  vested  in  the 
Breretons,  by  whom  the  tithes  were  sold  to  several 
persons,  but  the  patronage  of  the  vicarage  was 
reserved.  Subsequently  it  passed  in  marriage  to  the 
Wood  family.  On  the  sie  of  the  churchyard  there 
formerly  stood  an  old  chapel,  the  remains  of  which 
have  long  since  passed  away.  Gastrell  in  his  **  Notitia  " 
Bays  : — **  There  was,  as  'tis  s^d,  an  old  chapel  on  the 
north  side  of  this  church  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Wever,  but  pulled  down  at  the  dissolution  of  abbies." 
The  Grammar  School  was  founded  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr  Ralph  Lowndes 
gave  the  schoolhouse  which  is  situated  on  Newton 
Heath.  The  National  School  is  a  good  brick  fabric ; 
in  1850, 125  scholars  attended.  The  Grammar  School 
has  a  small  endowment  arising  from  land  and  other 
sources,  amounting  to  £10  9s  6d,  for  which  eight  poor 
children  are  taught  to  read,  free.  There  are  also 
numerous  other  charities  belonging  to  the  parish  and 

township. 

Aktiqua&t. 

St.  Thomas's  Chubch,  Heaton  Ckapbl. 
(N  H.  1478.  U87  1606, 1519) 

[1574.]  The  hisiury  ut  this  ancient  fane  cannot  bo 
concluded  without  an  attempt  being  made  to  namo 
the  ministers  of  the  place  who  attended  to  the  spiri* 
tual  wants  of  those  who  attended  there.  Let  us  com- 
mence with  the  incumbents,  and  the  list  of  curatos 
will  follow:— 

Rev.  William  Berrisford,  M.A.,  appointed    1765. 

Rev.  James  Cooke,  M.A.    1774. 

Rev.  James  Taylor,  M.A.  1799. 

Rev.  James  Gatliffe,  M.A 1802. 

Rev.  C.  P.  Myddleton,  M.A 1809. 

.    Rev.  £.  D.  Jackson,  B.C.L 1844. 

During  the  time  of  his  incumbency  the  living  becanio 
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a  rectory.  He  died  December  27tb,  1879,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  76.  For  a  period  of  36  years  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  faithfully,  and  until  compelled  by 
increasing  infirmity  to  have  a  curate,  he  discharged 
all  the  duties  connected  with  the  church  himself.  It 
is  with  some  difficulty  I  have  been  able  to  collect  this 
list,  being  very  anxious  to  make  it  as  correct  and  per- 
fect as  possible.  A  brief  memoir  of  them  would  be 
extremely  interesting,  and  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  gather  the  materials  it  may  be  given  at  some  future 
time.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  presenc  rector, 
W.  H.  Rogers,  D.D.  We  now  come  to  the  list  of 
curates  :— 

Rev.  G.  G.  Beadon,  M.A 1821 

Rev.  William  Harris,  M.A 1826. 

Rev.  H.  Houldsworth,  B.A 1830. 

Rev.  Thomas  Harvey,  M.A. 1832. 

Rev.  J.  Boardman,  M.A.    1833. 

Rev.  R.  Martmdale,  M.A 1836. 

Rev.  J.  Harrison,  B.A 1838. 

Aev.  u.  w.  Arcoor,  d,  ^l.  •••.■•..•.*•.••.••«.••.■  xo^o. 
In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Myddle- 
ton,  then  the  incumbent,  in  1844,  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Jack- 
son, B.G.L.,  succeeded  to  the  living.  He  was  then  the 
curate  of  St.  Michael's  Ghurch,  Manchester.  The 
curates  under  his  charge  were : — 

Rev.  Dickens  Hazlewood,   M.A.,  curate  of 
Levenshulme  1854. 

Rev.    William   Randall,   M.A.,   minister   of 
Heaton  Reddish 1856. 

Rev.  R.  T.  Bradbury,  B.A 1873. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Dennison,  M.A 1877. 

The  rector  died  in  1879,  and  his  curacy  terminated 
when  the  present  rector  entered  on  his  duties.  The 
graveyard  has  been  twice  enlarged, and  contains  some 
very  handsome  memorials  to  the  departed.  My 
pleasant  task  is  accomplished,  and  I  now  bid  farewell 
for  a  time  to  the  place  I  love  so  well.  E.H. 

GuRious  Gbavb  at  Hathiblow. 

[1575.]  Hatherlow  is  a  quite  out-of-the-way  little 
hamlet  situated  about  a  mile  south  from  Woodley, 
and  extends  itself  east  from  the  church.  The  old 
Presbyterian  Chapel  there  was  erected  in  1706,  being 
situated  a  short  distance  from  the  new  structure,  and 
in  1850  it  was  used  for  a  Sunday  school.  The  new 
chapel  has  been  built  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  burial 
ground  belenging  to  the  old  chapel.  A  residence  for 
the  minister  adjoins  the  original  fabric.  There  is  also 
an  Independent  Chapel  here— a  neat  Gothic  edifice, 
erected  in  1846  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £2500.    It  is 


built  of  freestone,  with  beam  quoins  and  cornices,  and 
is  surmounted  with  a  short  steeple.  It  accommodates 
650  hearers.  The  interior  is  neatly  fitted  up  with  side 
and  end  galleries.  Here  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coward 
was  minister  for  a  long  period  of  years.  Some  of  our 
older  readers  will  remember  him  visiting  Stockport 
occasionally  to  deliver  sermons  and  promote  the  cause 
of  education.  We  now  come  to  describe  the  curious 
grave  at  Hatherlow,  regarding  which  there  seems  to 
hang  a  kind  of  mystery.  It  is  declared  to  be  that  of  a 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  R.  Robinson,  who  was  interred 
there  in  1790.  He  is  described  as  a  dissenting  minis- 
ter, and  is  supposed  to  have  ministered  at  the  old 
Presbyterian  Chapel.  The  grave  is  a  brick  building 
without  roof,  about  15  feet  square  and  12  high,  with  a 
strong  door  in  the  centre  of  one  side.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  Mr  Robinson  left  his  property  to  his  daugh- 
ter as  long  as  she  continued  to  see  him  every  day.  To 
this  end  she  caused  a  glass  to  be  placed  in  the  top  of 
the  coffin,  so  that  anvone  could  see  him  who  looked 
down  a  line  of  trees  which  were  planted  on  each  side 
of  the  path  from  the  house,  which  is  situated  about 
100  yards  from  the  grave.  The  duty  imposed  on  her 
to  daily  see  her  deceased  parent  is  said  to  have  been 
faithfully  performed  by  Miss  Robinson.  She  died 
some  years  ago  at  a  ripe  old  age.  What  the  motive 
could  be  is  hard  to  determine.  It  is  now  nearly  40 
years  since  I  was  on  the  spot,  and  I  suppose  it  has 
been  oblitt- rated.  Student. 

MOBBBBLBY. 

[1576.]    The  lover  of   antiquities  will  be  weU  re- 
paid by  a   visit  to  this  place,  which   is  an  extensive 
parish  and  considerable  village  lying  about  two  miles 
and  three-quarters   from  Knutsford.      Historical  re- 
cords point  to   the   fact  that  about  the  year  1206, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  King  John, 
Patrick  de  Mobberley  founded  at  this  place  a   priory 
of  regular  canons  of  the  Order   of   St.  Augustine,  in 
honour  of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Wilfred,  to 
abide  and  dwell  forever  in  the  church  of  Mobberley, 
and  endowed  it  with  half  the  rectory,   and,  as   it  is 
supposed,  hnlf  the  manor ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
monastery,  of  which  we  have  no  mention  in  records 
of  later  date,  did  not  long  continue,  for  it  was  proved 
th-it  Patrick  de  Mobberley,  the    founder,  had  only  a 
life  interest  (under   hi^   brother's  grant)  in  the  Mob- 
berley estates,  which  consisted  of   a   moiety  of  the 
manor  and  tiie  advowson,  and  it  continued  in  the  de- 
scendentd  of   his   elder   brother   until   the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  when  Sir  Ralph    Mobberley  nettled  this 
estate  on  his  nephew,  Jo)m    L«eyv*e8ter,  in    whose    de- 
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scendanU  it  still  conticues  to  be  vested.  This  ancient 
priorj  occupied  the  site  of  the  old  hall,  a  good  house  a 
little  west  from  the  church,  which  is  now  used  as  a 
residence  for  the  recter.  The  church  is  a  very  ancient 
one,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Wilfred.  It  lias  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  side  aisles,  with  a  square  tower,  which 
contains  a  peal  of  six  bells  and  a  clock.  This  tewer 
was  built  in  the  year  1533,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John 
Talbot  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  as  appears  by  an  in- 
scription still  to  be  seen  under  the  lodge,  or  border  of 
the  steeple,  whereon  it  is  said  the  master  mason  was 
Richard  Piatt.  The  church  is  neatly  pewed  and  re- 
markably clean,  and  has  a  very  orderly  appearance. 
The  roof,  which  is  lighted  by  clerestory  windows,  is 
handsomely  carved  and  panelled.  The  chancel  is 
worthy  of  inspection  by  the  curious  in  church  arcM- 
tecture.  It  contaias  a  relic  closet,  piscina,  near  which 
is  placed  the  font,  which  consists  of  a  circular  bowl, 
which  stands  on  an  octagonal  pillar  and  a  rude  loft 
curiously  carved.  The  upper  compartments  of  the 
east  window  contains  some  fragments  of  stained 
glass.  There  are  numerous  monumental  memorials 
here  to  the   Leycesters,   Leghs,   Manleys,   Wrights, 


Orrels,  Harrisons,  &c.  The  chancel  contains  three 
neat  marble  tablets,  one  of  which  remembers  the  Bev. 
John  Mallory,  patron,  and  for  36  years  rector  of  the 
parish,  who  died  in  1832.  There  was  formerly  a 
gravestone  in  this  church,  with  the  brass  figure  in 
armour,  of  William  Harrison,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1490. 
There  is  a  free  school  which  was  built  from  a  fund 
which  the  Rev.  Wm.  Griffin,  by  will  dat.d  1659,  be- 
queathed. There  was  left  £21  towards  buUding  a 
schoolroom,  and  £200,  the  interest  to  be  paid  yearly 
to  a  school  master  for  ever.  The  old  school,  in  1850, 
was  a  dilapidated  structure  on  the  north  side  of  the 
churchyard.  A  new  school  was  built  by  subscription 
in  18S8  a  short  distance  from  the  church,  and  the 
funds  are  now  appropriated  to  the  more  general  uses 
of  a  National  School.  The  £200  is  mvested,  the  in- 
terest of  which,  £10,  is  paid  to  the  schoolmaster.  He 
also  receives  the  sum  of  lOs  from  the  parish  officers 
out  of  the  rates,  being  the  interest  of  a  sum  of  £10 
given  for  that  purpose  in  1627  by  Mr  Perry.  There 
are  numerous  haUs  and  other  residences  within  an 
easy  distance  which  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

H.R. 


I 
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REMINISCENCES 


OF  THE 


MANCHESTER. 

(BY      A      SEPTUAGENARIAN.) 


L-jM  r r  HEN  somewhat  released  from  the  ordinary 
\^\^l    avocations  of  life,  the  mind  naturally  turns 


^'V     ^  review  the  past,  and  having  been  urged 
^\j^\g)     to  put  my  recollections  and  hearsay  know- 
ledge of  Manchester  Friends  into  writing,  I 
have  complied  with  the  request. 

Those  wlio  only  know  the  Manchester  of  to-day  can 
but  form  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  Manchester 
of  the  bpffinning  of  the  century ;  and  in  a  short  paper 
of  this  description  there  is  but  space  for  a  few  illus- 
trations of  the  changed  circumstances.  The  site  of 
Albert  Square  aud  the  new  Town  Hall  wjis  then  a 
tiinglo  of  small  streets.  Tlio  nei>fhbourhood  of  Quay- 
street  wjis  one  of  the  most  respectable  portions  of  the 
town.  Market-street  only  l)o;;an  to  assume  its  more 
recent  appearance  in  1821,  and  10  years  afterwards 
the  Infirmary  Gardens  were  si  ill  a  tliinty  of  beauty. 
Ardwick  was  then  (juite  dot  irlied  from  Manclies'er, 
ani4  Hulme,  as  a  populous  suburb  had  no  existence. 
My  earliest  recoliwct  ions  are  of  Yininif-.^t  reef,  olTQ  jay- 
street,  whore  my  pirents  tiien  lived ;  and  while  1  was 
still  a  child  we  reiniived  to  a  house  in  Mount-street 
I.  jlonfjincr  to  Thomas  Hoyle,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  pre^^ent  stamp  ofhces.  In  1SI9  of 
cour.se  there  was  no  St.  Peter's  S(iuare,  but  on  each 
side  of  ti»e  churcli  were  ])ools  of  st.ii^nant  water,  into 
which  people  threw  dead  doflfs  and  cat.^.  The  open 
ground,  extending  from  St.  l'et»M"'s  Church  to  the  site 
of  the  Free-lrado  Hall  and  bcvond,  known  as  St. 
Peter's  Fields,  wju  capacious  enou<;h  for  the  con- 
course of  60,fXK)  peo})lo  (m  the  occa.^ion  of  the  cele- 
brated meeting  known  since  as  I'eterloo.  Where 
City  Koad  now  is  there  were  then  corn  lioKls,  as  also 
close  to  the  present  Victoria  Station;  and  there  was 
alse  a  rookery  at  the  top  of  Kiui^-streot,  strawberry 
gardens  at  Cornbrook,  and  Cooper's  Cottage  stood  on 
tlie  site  of  the  present  Concert  Hall  at  the  corner  of 
Peter-street  and  Lower  Mosley-street.  Acre's  Fair 
was  held  annually  in  St.  Ann's  Square,  when  the 
steward  of  the  manor,  with  a  party  of  javelin  men, 
walked  through  the  fair,  proclaimed  the  right  of  hold- 
ing it,  and  concluded  with  **  God  save  the  King  and 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor."  Where  the  Royal  Institution 
now  stands  was  then  waste  land,  and  the  portion  of 
Mosley-street  which  extends  from  St.  Peter's  Church 
to  Prmcess-street  (and  was  formerly  called  Dawsi-n- 
street)  was  described  in  1793  by  Dr.  Jolm  Dal  ton  as 
**  the  most  elegant  and  retired  street  in  the  town." 
There  were  no  policemen  then,  but  the  old-fasl\ioned 
watchmen,  mostly  old  men  past  work,  each  #ith  a 


rick  and  lantern,  who  called  the  hour  all  through  the 
night  quite  loud  enough  to  give  any  thief  the  chance 
to  get  away.  The  town  was  lighted  with  oil  lamps  or 
candles  with  a  faculty  for  going  out.  The  postage  of 
a  letter  to  London  was  elevenpence,  and  the  Usual 
means  of  getting  there  was  a  coach  ride  of  22  or  24 
,  hours. 

My  earliest  recollections  are  of  the  meeting  house  in 
South-street,  which  was  built  about  1795.  It  was 
conducted  by  Jolm  Taylor,  the  father  of  John  Edward 
Taylor,  the  founder  and  first  editor  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  On  the  occasion  of  the  disturbance  at 
Peterloo  in  1819,  many  of  the  people  took  refuge  from 
the  yeomanry  in  the  old  meeting  house  in  South- 
street,  and  the  blood  from  the  wounds  of  some  stained 
the  tioor  for  a  long  time,  notwithstanding  efforts  to 
eradicate  the  marks.  The  South-street  meeting hou.9e 
was  finally  pulled  down  and  a  new  and  more  com- 
modious meetinghouse  was  built  facing  Mount-street 
about  1829. 

The  leading  Friends  of  60  years  ago  in  the  gallery 
wore  Isaac  Stevenson,  Isaac  Crewdson,  Jolm  Krad- 
shaw  (clock  and  watch  maker,  l)caiij»^' ite),  and  Jt»hn 
\{  ik'JLfh,  who  in  1^29  was  a  gn.cer  in  Uldliani-street. 
rnd<*r  the  gallery  there  were  Wilsiiu  Crew(I.M)n, 
William  Fuwiien,  Vvilliam  I)>clt  )n,  DiiinMS  Ci'ewilson, 
Joseph  Crewds'in,  and  Thomas  iloyle,  and  his  three 
sons-in  law,  William  >«ield,  Joseph  Cuiijpt'»n,  and 
Alfred  Hinyon. 

In  l&l'S  Isaac  Stevon.son  was  a  corn  factor  (or,  as  it 
W!is  then  termed,  a  flour  merchant),  at  27,  Gartside- 
street.  Di'.^cendants  of  his  still  attend  the  meeting. 
The  Crowd.son  family  came  from  Kendal.  In  1800, 
Tlmniaii  and  Isaac  Crewd.^on  were  silk  and  cotton 
manutactun-rs,  <)<J,  Market-street  Lane,  and  Isiiachad 
a  hou.se  at  S,  Ho(»th-street,  Piccadilly.  His  partner, 
John  Kobinsnn,  formerly,  1  believe,  lived  at  No.  4, 
Fishpond-street. 

\Vils.*n  Crewdson,  of  Dacca  Mills,  the  last  survivor 
of  the  brothers  Crewdson,  died  not  many  years  ago 
at  Whalley  Range.  1  recollect  he  lived  in  Plymouth 
Grove  many  years  ago,  which  was  then  very  different 
from  what  it  is  now.  No  descendants  are  now  con- 
nected with  Manchester  meeting. 

Another  leading  Friend  of  60  years  ago  was 
Thomas  Hoyle,  of  Mayfield,  whose  three  eldest  daugh- 
ters married  respectively  William  Nield  (afterwards 
alderman  and  mayor),  Joseph  Compton,  and  Alfred 
Binyon.  These  sons-in-law  all  lived  in  houses  adjoin- 
ing the  works.  The  fourth  daughter  married 
John  Atkinson  Ransome,  surgeon.  There  are  now 
no  descendants  of  the  Hoyles  connected  with  Man- 
chester meeting. 
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There  were  many  merchants  and  manufacturers 
then  connected  with  the  meeting.  Thomas  D.  Crewd- 
son,  afterwards  alderman,  was  a  nephew  and  partner 
of  Wilson  Crewdson.  Jnmes  Hall  and  James  Hall, 
jun.,  Salford,  David  Dockray  and  his  wife ,  Abigail 
Dockray,  the  latter,  a  highly*  respected  minister  60 
years  ago.  Joseph,  John,  and  Joseph  Rooke,  jun., 
manufacturers  of  iron  liquor,  Scotland  Bridge  or  Red 
Bank,  are  still  represented  in  the  meeting.  William 
Boulton,  merchant,  live^  up  Oxford  Road  in  a  house 
considerably  nearer  town  than  Owens  College,  on  the 
same  side,  but  which  house  was  then  the  last  up  the 
road.  John  Rothwell,  dyer,  Water-street,  lived  at  the 
corner  of  Great  Jackson- street  and  Chester-street, 
then  a  nice  locality.  John  Wadkin,  senior  ana  junior, 
lived  in  Pendleton.  The  latter  was  a  small  ware  manu- 
facturer. Henry  Wadkin  also  lived  in  Pendleton,  and 
was  a  sewing  cotton  manufacturer,  and  at  one  time 
in  the  Town  Council.  His  business  was  succeeded  to 
by  John  King,  jun.,  now  alderman  Peter  Taylor  was 
a  cotton  merc)>ant  in  Back  Square.  David  Holt, 
cotton  manufacturer,  formerly  had  mills  at  Holt 
Town,  named  after  liim  ;  also  in  Temple-street,  in  a 
largo  house  adjoining  which  latter  he  lived  at  one 
time.  Joseph  Flintoff  was  in  the  Manchester  trade 
and  lived  80  years  ago  in  Dickenson-street.  John 
Goodier,  Crt,lenderer,  of  Pool  Fold,  was  one  of  the 
wealthy  men  of  the  meeting.  In  1788  and  1794  his 
works  were  on  the  site  of  the  present  Exchange. 
William  Fowden,  merchant,  alpo  lived  up  Oxford 
Road,  next  door  to  William  Boulton.  Josiah  Merrick, 
recently  derciiped,  was  in  the  Manchester  trade,  and 
was  the  son  of  Roger  Memck,  whom  I  always  heard 
spoken  of  by  my  father  as  one  of  the  influential 
Friends  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

In  my  early  days  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  shopkeepers,  prominent  among  whom  were  the 
Binyons. 

Samuel  Eveleigh  cai  ried  on  business  as  a  hat  manu- 
facturer in  Openshaw,  and  afterwards  at  Springfield 
Ijflne,  Salford.  Joseph  Eveleigh,  of  Oldham-street, 
was  a  furrier  and  hat  manufacturer,  and  afterwards  a 
^liarebroker.  He  was  an  ardent  botanist.  Samuel 
iSatterthwaite,  leather  dealer,  at  one  time  in  the  Town 
Council,  lived  at  Gorton,  Ishmael  Nash,  tea  dealer 
.md  money  changer,  of  Smithy  Door,  lived  at  one 
time  in  Charles- street,  off  Lower  Byrom-st reet.  Deans- 
gate.  His  grandsons  still  conduct  the  business  in 
King-street. 

John  King,  the  father  of  Alderman  King,  I  think 
came  from  Darlington,  and  in  1811  was  a  woollen 
draper.  He  had  a  shop  in  St.  Ann's  Square,  and  a 
house  in  Quay-street.  George  Danson,  chemist,  Pic- 
cadilly, wore  knee  breeches  and  fine  cotton  stockings. 
J.  H.  Cockbain,  silk  mercer,  Piccadilly,  lived  over  his 
shop,  which  was  a  favourite  one  with  rich  ladies  ;  his 
business  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  late  John 
Hodgson.  William  G.  Ansell,  chemist,  St.  Mary's 
Gate,  also  lived  on  his  business  premises.  George 
Bradshaw,  the  originator  of  •*  Bradshaw's  Railway 
Guide,"  came  from  Ireland,  and  lived  at  10,  Albion- 
street,  Crescent,  Salford.  He  finally  died,  and  was 
buried  at  Christisnia,  Noi-way.  Michael  Satterthwaite, 
bootmaker.  Jived  in  Chapel-street,  Salford,  so  far  back 
as  1811;   he  was  highly  esteemed  and  left  a    nu- 


merous family.  Dr.  Satterthwaite,  the  late  Thomas 
Satterthwaite,  Hannah  Thistlethwaite,  of  Wilro?low, 
kc.  Matthew  Corbett  (the  father  of  Edward  Corbt'tt, 
surveyor)  80  years  ago  was  a  joiner  in  Braxennose- 
street.  About  the  same  time  Thomas  Fellows  lived 
St.  Ann's  Alley,  off  Police-street,  and  I  have  beard 
him  tell  that  while  resident  there  he  saw  the  face  of 
St.  Ann's  church  clock  during  a  severe  gale  blown  off 
and  curled  up  like  a  sheet  of  paper,  as  it  was  made  of 
lead.  William  and  Jonathan  I^brey  were  tea  dealers. 
William  had  a  shop  in  the  Market  Place,  at  the  comer 
of  the  Bull's  Head  yard.  Jonathan's  shop  was  at  the 
corner  of  Brown-street  and  Market-street  and  his  busi- 
ness finally  came  into  the  hands  of  Jonathan  Walker, 
and  is  now  known  as  I^brey  and  Walker,  in  Fennel- 
street.  John  Harrison  carried  on  the  businesss  of  a 
printer  in  Market-street,  and  his  partner,  Joseph  Cros- 
field,  wa.s  afterwards  connected  with  the  Di.«trict 
Bank.  The  late  Godfrey  Woodhead  came  from  York- 
shire about  1830,  and  his  first  shop  overlooked  the 
river  at  the  old  bridge  on  the  site  of  the  present  Vic- 
toria-street. Charles  Cumber  lived  in  a  house  at  the 
corner  of  Dickenscn-st reet  and  Mount-street,  and  for 
many  years  carried  on  the  Friends*  School  in  the  pre- 
mises now  used  as  the  Friends'  Institute.  James 
Nodal  had  a  school  in  Camp-street,  Alport-strect, 
1811.  His  son  Aaron  in  1829  had  a  grocer's  shop  in 
Downing-street,  and  was  one  of  the  first  three  coun- 
cillors elected  for  Ardwick  ward.  His  other  son 
John  was  for  many  years  cashier  at  Messrs  Binynns, 
St.  Ann's  Square.  Aaron's  son,  J.  H.  Nodal,  as  inJitor 
of  the  City  A'cff.*,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  suc- 
cess of  that  paper. 

So  I  might  gc  on  were  it  not  probable  that  an  old 
man's  gossip  might  prove  tedious.  I  must,  however, 
refer  to  Dr.  Dal  ton  and  his  friend  Peter  Clare,  l»oth  of 
whom  I  well  remember.  The  Doctor  lived  in  George- 
street  many  years,  lodgin?  with  a  Doctor  Jones,  close 
to  St.  Jamvs's  Church.  He  was  a  srosll  man,  stooped 
in  his  gait,  and  wore  brown  knee  breeches  and 
gaiters,  a  low-crowned  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  large 
round  spectacles  Peter  Clare  was  noted  for  his 
ability  as  an  horologist,  and  made  the  well-known 
clock  in  the  old  Town  Hall,  King-street.  He  lived  in 
Quay-s(reet,  in  a  hou.se  with  a  little  area  in  front  and 
ftteps  up  to  the  door,  now  used  as  a  workshop.  He 
always  wore  black  kersemero  breeches  and  silk  stock- 
ings to  match.  His  father  was  a  man  fond  of 
scientific  pursuits,  particularly  electricity.  He  once 
electrified  a  goat,  which,  on  receiving  the  shock, 
bolted  through  the  window.  He  also  attached  a  wire 
to  the  hook  on  which  a  watchman  \.uvg  his  lamp  in 
one  of  the  old- fashioned  watchmen's  boxes  then  in 
vogue,  so  that  when  the  man  came  to  lift  the  lamp 
down  he  was  very  considerably  astonished. 

Of  this  long  list  of  Friends  whom  I  have  known,  all 
are  gone.  In  some  cases  the  families  are  extinct,  in 
others  none  are  now  left  in  the  .<«ociety.  Many  of  the 
Friends,  the  subject  of  this  gossipy  sketcli,  were 
buried  at  Jackson's  Row,  and  their  remains  subse- 
quently removed  only  a  few  ago  to  Ashton-on- 
Mersey ;  but  many  others  sleep  their  last  sleep  under 
the  flags  in  front  of  the  meeting  house  in  Mount- 
street,  unheeded,  or  }ather  unknown,  by  the  busy 
crowds  who  dailj'  paFS  by. — Manchester  Eraminfr. 
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HO£V£R  has  followed  the  course  of  the  Dee 
above  Fnrndon  Bridge,  between  Cheshire 
and  Denbighshire,  where  it  fcrms  the 
btjundiiry  between  England  and  Wales, 
and  further  up,  where  it  flows  with 
many  a  gleaming  curve  and  sinuosit^r  through 
ttiat  deticheil  scrap  of  Flintshire  that  till  1284  be- 
longed prirtiy  to  Cheshire  and  partly  to  Shropbhire, 
will  h  ivo  a  pleasant  recolloetion  of  the  picture8que 
old  l>-i  l{(e  that  bp<»t.rldP3  the  stream  at  Bangor — the 
Bangxr  is-y-coed  (the  high  church  under  the  troes), 
or  Ua  iigor  Monarchoruin  of  ancient  days.  It  is  a  spue 
full  of  cherished  memorses— the  British  Oxford  f  om 
whence  Christianity  flowed  forth  far  and  ne^ir,  and 
standing  upon  it^  antiquated  b  idge  theea^er  student 
of  Church  history  may  call  up  visions  of  the  past, and 
carry  his  tliouehts  back  to  the  time  when  "  Bangor's 
holy  anthem  fl')ated  down  the  sylvan  Dee,"  ere  that 
terrible  tragedy  was  enacted  in  which  1200  British 
Christians  who  hnd  refused  to  submit  and  join  the 
Roman  missiouaiies  were  made  to  foel  Uio  force  of  the 
Saxon  sword,  and  hau  their  homes  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  shattered  ruins.  Though  Wales  here  claims  the 
river  as  her  own  it  was  in  Norman  times  the  border 
line  of  the  two  countries,  iho  etistern  biiorc  being  then 
the  Mdelor>8ae8nog  or  English  Maelor,  the  place  of 
traffic.  Confronting  Bangor  from  the  high 
ground  on  the  Euglish  8i«le  at  the  very  verge 
of  the  county  is  the  old  Cheshire  town  of 
Mnlpas,  a  place  scarcely  less  prej>naiit  with  historical 
associations.  Its  name— M  tfa-passu— as  well  as  its 
more  ancient  devsigiiation,  Depcnbech,  indicates  the 
ancitiiit  difficulty  of  the  pa.ss,  and  its  topographical 
fe<ilures  go  far  to  show  that  in  old  times  it  must 
have  been  a  **bid  step*'  in  m.-iny  a  campaign 
between  the  En.^lish  and  the  Wt»Ksh,  when  the 
Marches  were  the  constant  scene    of    struggle    and 

strife,  and 

Like  ToUnoes  flAred  to  HmTen  the  ■'orm.<  hiUa  of  WaIm, 
beacon  fire  answered  beacon  fire,  and  warning  the 
whi>le  region  of  approacliing  d.ui^'ur.  Tiie  .vi.Ua- 
passu  Wiis  the  p:iss  out  of  Wales  into  England,  an  (  it 
is  doubtless  tt  this  part  uf  the  countr}'  th.vt  Drayton 
refers  wiicu,  repe»itmg  the  popular  Ciioihiru  proverb, 

he  says : — 
Ib«  Mnso  f  :om  OambriA  eomes,  with  linioas  sammM  aod 

sound, 
And,  having  pat  hersflf  apon  th   Kngliah  cr  and, 
Fint  seiseth  la  her  o^ti^M  the  nobloKt  0«8t  im  -h  ra. 
Of  oar  great  KoRlish  bloods  as  o  ireful  here  of  >ore 
Ab  Oambria  of  her  Brai^i'M  now  la  or  ooold  be  th<  n. 
For  which  oar  prove 'b  oalU  her  **  Cheflhtr#>.  ohiHl  of  men." 
Withm  the  limits  of  the  parish  of  MJpas,  and  com- 
prehendeil  in  the  original  b  irony,  ii  tie  to.vns!ii,j  of 
Egerton,  a  place  that  claims  our  attention  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  gave  the  surname  (o  ono  of  the 
mO't  ancient,  as  it  ia  one  of  the  most  h'mourcd  of  uur 
** County  H)us»?>,"  '^  family  that  in  thn  course  of  'ime 
has  been  ennoblnd  alike  by  virtue,   wir,  an  1  vuiour, 
and  wliich,in  addition  to  the  b.ironetcy  enjoyed  by  the 
older  line,  has  had  conferred  upon  it  at  diffurent  times 
the  famous,  though  now  extinct,  ducal  title  of  Bridge- 
water,  the  earldom  of  Wilton  and  of  Ellesmere,  and 
the  barony  of  Egerton  of  Tatton. 


When  the  Saxon  counties  had  been  formed,  this 
part  of  Cheshire,  as  we  learn  from  the  Domesday 
Book,  belonged  to  Edwin,  Earl  of  Mercia,  a  grandson 
of  Earl  Leofric,  and  that  fair  Lady  Godiva,  whose 
memofy  the  good  people  of  Coventry  still  delight  to 
honour.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  8axon 
rights  were  transferred  by  the  victorious  Norman  to 
his  sister's  son,  Hugh  d'Avranches,  surnamed  Lupus, 
the  pious  profligate  whom  he  had  created  Palatine 
Earl  of  Chester.  Malpas  uas  selected  by  him  as  the 
site  of  one  of  the  numerous  fortresses  with  which,  at 
regular  intervals,  he  strengthened  his  Welsh  border, 
and  was  given  by  him,  with  other  estates  from  the 
forfeited  lands  of  Earl  Edwin,  to  his  natural  son 
Rot)ert  Fitz-Hugb,  whom  he  had  created  Baron  of 
Malpas,  and  who  was  one  of  the  eight  barons  of  his 
Parliament.  Robert  Fitz-Hugh,  whose  name  appears, 
as  a  witness  to  tlie  foundation  charter  of  St.  Wer* 
burgh's  Abbey  at  Chester,  in  1093,  had  two  daughters, 
Letitia  and  Mabilla,  who  in  course  of  time  became  lis 
heirs,  and  the  latter  of  whom  afterwards  married 
William  le  Belward  of  Malpas,  son  of  Joiiii  le  Belward, 
who  Wiis  living  in  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  and  is 
believed  to  be  t^ne  of  the  five  knights  mentioned  in  the 
Domesday  as  holding  their  lands  of  the  Norman 
baron.  To  this  William  the  Lady  Mabilla  conveyed 
her  moiety  of  the  Malpas  barony,  and  from  this 
marriage,  as  we  shall  see,  sprung  the  house  of  Eger- 
ton. In  due  time  a  son,  William  Belward,  wa>  bun, 
who  at  his  father's  death  succeeded  to  the  moiety  of  the 
barony  of  Malpas,  including  the  township  of 
Egerton.  fie  married  Tanglust,  a  natural  daughter 
of  Hugh  KeveHoc,  Palatine  Earl  of  Chester,  or, 
according  to  ^ome  authorities,  Beatrix,  daughter  of 
Randle,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  h;id  a  son  David,  sur- 
named Le  Clurc ;  from  his  being  secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  Ciiester,  who  was  knighted  and  made  Justice  of 
Chester.  David,  who  married  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Owaiii  Viighan,  had  in  turn  four  sons ;  William,  his 
heir;  Philip,  of  whom  anon;  David,  who  was 
ancu&tor  of  the  Golbournes,  of  Golbourne,  in  Lan- 
cashire; and  Peter,  from  whom  descended  the  Le 
Roters,  or  I?  utters,  of  Thornton-in-the-Moors. 
William,  the  eldest  son,  married  Mare^aret,  daughter  of 
Codogan  do  Lynton,  but  having  no  le^tti male  descen- 
dant he  made  Ids  vounger  brother,  Philip,  heir  to  his 
estates.  lie  took  up  his  abode  at  Egerton,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  tiie  time,  assumed  as 
his  surname  that  of  the  place  where  he  had  fixed  his 
residence,  and  thus  commenced  the  hne  of  the 
Egertons  properly  5o' called.  He  was  not,  however, 
permitted  to  enter  upon  his  possessions  without 
resistance,  for  a  ba.-'i'born  son  his  brother  had  had  by 
his  concubine  Bea  rix,  daughter  of  Robert  de 
Montalt,  seneschal  of  the  Earl  of  Chester,  had  intruded 
himsolf  intc)  the  barony,  and  claimed  }is  heir  of  his 
father's  moiuty.  A  good  deal  of  litigation  and  heart- 
burning f«9llowed,  but  eventually,  after  several  suits, 
Philip  Egerton  recovered  possession. 

I)isreg\rding  the  time-honoured  Cheshire  maxim 
that  it  is  better  to  marry  over  the  mixon  than  over 
the  mjor,  Philip  Egerton  went  into  Lanca^re  for  a 
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THE  EGERTON  FAMILY. 


wife,  and  found  one  in  the  person  of  Katherine,  other- 
wise Ancharette,  daughter  of  Jorveth  or  Yawrarit  de 
Hulton,  of  Hulton,  to  whom  King  John,  on  succeeding 
to  the  crown,  had  given  the  township  of  Pendleton, 
and  who  was  himself  the  son  and  heir  of  Blethyn  de 
Hulton,  living  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  the  patriarch 
of  that  ancient  and  honoured  Liancashire  family.  She 
bore  him,  with  other  children,  a  son  David,  who  added 
to  the  family  possessions  by  his  marriage  with  Cecilia, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Handle  Thornton,  lord  of 
Tbomton-in-the-Moors,  for,  as  appears  by  a  deed  in 
the  Egorton  collection,  Amicia,  the  widow  of  Handle 
and  the  sister  and  coheir  of  Ranulph  de  Kingsley,  gave 
to  him  all  her  lands  in  Crowton — a  third  share  in  the 
manor — in  frank  marriage  with  Cecilia,  her  daughter. 
The  deed  is  without  date,  from  which  circumstJinre  it 
may  be  assumed  that  it  was  executed  l)efore  the  year 
129(>,  when  the  statute  of  Quia  nnptores  ttrrarvm  (18 
£dwd.  1.)  was  pjussed,  after  which  it  was  customary 
to  add  the  regnal  year.  Amicia,  the  grantor,  must 
have  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age ;  she  was  a  widow  in  1243, 
she  is  known  to  have  been  living  in  1270,  und  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  slie  survived  until  I3n.s. 

Several  sons  were  born  of  this  marriage,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  Philip  de  Egerton,  who  succeeded,  was 
honoured  with  tlio  shrivealtv  of  liis  countrv  in  1295. 
Following  the  example  of  his  fatfier,  he  further  added 
to  the  j)atrimoniJil  lands  by  a  marringe  with  Mar«:aret, 
daughter  of  Richard  de  Wreiibury,  by  Katliarine, 
daufjhter  of  the  Ladv  Matilda  de  Court rav,  wIjo 
brougiit  liiiM  a*;  her  niarria<^e  portion  all  tlie  lands  of 
her  mother  in  VVrenbury,  which  appear  tr>  have  in- 
cluded the  l:inds  in  \N;nd!«»  or  Wardl.iiU  calli'«i  Wardel 
Park,  and  a  ])lace  cnllrd  the  Beres,  and  to  tliese  should 
be  a<idc^<l  the  lands  in  IUirwarde>I('y,wliicli  he  olitained 
in  the  reii,'n  of  Ihniry  111.  fnnii  William,  son  of  Kobert 
Patric,  as  ajtjx'ars  by  a  charier  ainoni,'-  th(»()n},'inal  evi- 
dences at  Eaton  Hall.  He  ine-decmscd  his  wife,  and 
died  ab'iut  the  year  1317,  having  ha<l  in  addition  to  a 
son  David,  wlio  sucreedt'd  as  heir,  Urian,  who  married 
Amelia,  dau^^hter  and  lieiress  of  David  Caldecote, 
and  in  her  right  became  Lord  of  Caldec<Uo.  From 
this  union  sprung  the  Egertons  of  Caldecote  and 
Haselwall,  which  afterwards  divided  into  the 
families  of  Egerton  of  Bettley  and  Esfcrton  of  Wrine- 
hill,  the  last-named  placed,  formerly  a  seat  of  the 
Hawkestonos  at  Checkley,  on  the  borders  of  Stafford- 
shire, being  acquired  with  Newbold  Ast bury.  Small- 
wood,  add  other  estates  by  the  marriage  of  William 
de  Egerton,  the  great  grandson  of  Urian,  with  Ellen, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Hawkestone.  These 
estates  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  senior  line  of 
the  Caldecote  branch  until  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
when,  throusrh  failure  of  surviving  male  issue,  it  ter- 
minated in  Edward  Egerton,  who  conveyed  his  estates 
at  VVrinehill  and  Newbold  Astbury,  with  other  manors 
and  lands  for,  as  is  believed,  a  valuable  consideration 
to  ^ir  John  Egerton,  of  Egerton  and  Oulton,  who 
through  his  connection  with  the  court  of  Elizabetli, 
seems  to  have  created  t  he  means  for  the  acquisition  of 
very  considerable  estates  in  Cheshire  and  elsewhere. 
To  this  branch  of  the  family  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  hereafter,  in  the  meanwhile  we  return  to  the 
parent  stock.  The  third  son  of  Philip  Egerton,  and 
Uie  younger  brother  of  Urian,  was  Sir  £rian  Egerton, 


a  knight  of  Rhodes,  who  was  living  in  13^ ;  Richard, 
who  m  1307  had  the  misfortune  to  slay  his  kinsman 
Robert  Fitz-Madoc  de  Egerton  ;  William  de  Egerton, 
who  married  and  had  issue ;  and  a  daughter  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  David  de  Mai  pas  of  Hampton. 

David,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Philip  Egerton, 
served  the  office  of  SherifiF  of  Cheshire  in  1333-4,  and 
married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Fulleshurst, 
lord  of  Crewe,  by  whom  he  had  Philip,  his  heir; 
Urian,  who,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  continued  the 
line ef  Egerton  of  Egerton;  three  other  sons,  David, 
Bryan,  and  Robert,  and  four  daughters.  By  one  of 
those  curious  matrimonial  contracts  that  were  com- 
mon to  the  age  we  find  him,  in  a  deed  dated  at 
Egerton  on  the  Monday  after  the  Epiphany,  9 
Edward  II.  (1315-6)  entering  into  an  agreement  with 
John  de  St..  Pierre  that  his  son  and  heir  Philip  shall 
marry  Ellena,  the  daughter  of  the  said  John,  the 
portion  of  80  marks  she  was  to  receive  to  be  returned, 
as  the  deed  prudently  provided,  in  the  event  of  hor 
dying  before  the  marriage  was  consummated. 
Happily  that  contingency  did  not  arise,  for  she  was 
living  at  the  time  that  Crescy  was  fought,  in  1346 — 
30  vears  after  the  agreement  was  entered  into,  and 
had  borne  her  husband  a  son,  David,  and  two 
daughters,  Ellen  and  Isabel.  After  her  death  Philip 
Egerton  again  entered  the  marriage  state,  his  second 
wife  beini:  (?)  Maud,  daughter  of  Richard  Vernon,  of 
Shipbroke,  and  widow  of  William  Venables,  but  by  her 
he  had  no  i>suo.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  wa.--  a» 
accumulat<ir  of  lands.  Sometime  after  his  fir&s 
marriage  he  purchased  from  Hugh  de  Wordhu'l 
certain  linds  in  Wardle;  he  also  obtained  certain' 
tenements  in  Egerton  belonging  to  William,  son  of 
Madoc  de  Egerton,  a  brother  probably  of  the  Robci-t 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  many  j-ears  before  met  his 
death  at  t)ie  hands  of  his  uncle  Richard;  and  about 
thef^ame  time  ( 12  Edward  III.)  he  acquired  other 
teni  inents  in  t)ie  same  township  from  William,  son  of 
Richard  del  Wode.  Eight  years  later  (20  Edward  III.  J 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  only  son  unit<»a 
in  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  great  house  of 
Venables.  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Venables, 
Baron  of  Kinderton  and  his  wife  Agatha,  daughter  of 
Sir  Halph  de  Vernon,  Baron  of  Shipbroke — two 
of  the  eight  baronies  created  by  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl 
of  Chester.  For  the  benelit  of  the  young  people  he 
settled  his  lands,  as  appears  by  a  deed  among  tlie 
Egerton  evidences  dated  20  Edward  III.  (1346-7),  in 
which  he  gives  to  Geoffrey  de  Denstone  and  Jolm  de 
Wygynton,  chaplains,  the  manors  of  Egerton  and 
Wychehalgh  with  all  his  lands  and  tenements  in 
Bickerton,  Malpas,  Chedlow,  Wyggelond,  Chester, 
Hole,  and  Over,  which  manors  and  estates  the  said 
chaplains  in  the  same  year  released  to  David  Egerton 
(the  son)  and  his  wife,  Isabel,  and  in  the  following^ 
year  he  gives  to  David,  his  son,  and  Isabel,  his  wife,  a 
rental  of  £20.  Nine  years  later,  when,  as  appears,  he 
had  married  his  second  wife,  he  made  another  settle- 
ment, vesting  his  lands  in  trust  in  Stephen,  son  of 
William  Dod,  of  Edge,  who  made  a  similar  settlement, 
but  with  remainder  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  direct 
issue,  to  Urian,  the  brother  of  the  grantor,  and  his 
heirs.  These  several  deeds  are  sealed  with  the  heraldic 
coat  of  Egerton — a  lion  rampant  between  six  pheons 
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or  arrow- beads — the  lion  bein^  an  addition  to  the 
more  ancient  coat — circumscribed  with  the  words 
sioiLL.  phi:  de.  eooerton.  Urian  Egerton,  who 
eventually  succeeded  under  these  settlements,  changed 
the  tinctures  of  the  armorial  shield,  and  bore  argent, 
a  lion  rampant,  ^ules  between  three  pheons  sablo — 
that  borne  by  the  family  at  the  present  day,  though 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy 
some  branches  of  the  family  are  found  sealing 
with  a  single  pheon  beneath  a  coronet.  Philip 
Egerton,  who  on  account  of  hid  stature  wassurnamed 
"  The  Long,"  died  in  1362,  or  thereabouts,  having  a 
few  years  previously  made  a  further  addition  to  his 
estates  by  a  grant  he  obtained  of  lands  at  Kudheath 
on  the  payment  of  a  rental  of  26s  8d ;  and  his  inquisi- 
tion was  taken  36  Edward  III.  (1362-3).  David 
Egerton,  the  son,  who  succeeded,  did  not  long  survive 
his  father,  and,  dying  issueless,  the  direct  line  of 
descent  terminated  in  his  two  sisters,  Isabel,  who 
married  successively  Robert  de  Bulkeley,  John 
Venables,  and  Sir  John  Delves,  Knt.,  but  died  child- 
less; and  Ellen,  who  became  sole  heiress  of  her 
brother,  and  marrying  Sir  William  Brereton,  of 
Brereton,  was  by  him  ancestress  of  the  Breretons,  of 
Bren  ton,  who  in  her  right  became  representatives  of 
the  Egertons,  so  far  as  the  moiety  of  the  barony  of 
Malpas  was  concerned;  but  the  manors  of  Effort  on 
and  Wyche-halgh,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  a  deed  of  settlement  dated  3T  Edward  111.  (13G3-4) 
passed  to  Pliilip,  son  of  Urian  Egerton,  in  whose 
descendants  the  succession  of  Egerton,  of  Egerton, 
was  presiM'ved. 

Wlien  Philip  Egerton  succeeded  to  the  lordship  of 
Egerton  under  the  settlement  made  in  his  uncle's  life- 
time ho  found  liimself  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
estate,  notwithst-anding  tiiat  the  Malpas  part  of  the 

E roper ty  had  passed  to  his  cousin  Elen,  and  through 
er  to  tlio  Breretons ;  and  his  inlieritance  was  largely 
augmented  by  the  manors  and  lands  that  descended 
to  him  after  tlie  death  of  Isabel  Eijerton  and  her 
third  husband.  Sir  Jolm  Delves,  witliout  issue,  when, 
as  appears  by  an  enrolment  dated  91  h  March,  19, 
Richard  II.  (1395-6),  the  Escl»eator  of  the  county  had 
mandate  to  deliver  the  same  to  him.  His  father, 
Urian  Egerton,  was  then  dead,  and  he  must  himself 
have  been  very  young,  for  though  it  was  an  age  of 
early  marriages  he  did  not  take  to  himself  a  wife  until 
some  years  after.  He  does  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  had  experience  of  that  bitter  lieritage  of  which 
the  great  dramatist  speaks — 

Leff  by  hifl  sire,  tno  younR  (>Qeh  low  to  know, 
Lo  d  ( f  himself,  that  heritage  *>t  wof , 

being  probably  under  the  guardianship  of  his  imme- 
diate relatives.  The  year  which  followed  his  father's 
death  was  an  eventful  one ;  it  was  that  in  which 
Richard  II.  determined  by  a  kind  of  covp  d'etat  to  over- 
throw  the  regency  of  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  recover  the  power  that  Gloucester  and  his  cabal  of 
nobles  had  deprived  him  of — the  same  Parliament  in 
which,  on  its  adjournment  to  Shrewsbury,  occurred 
the  famous  quarrel  between  the  Dukes  of  Hereford 
and  Norfolk,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  opening 
scene  in  Shakespeare's  Richard  II.  Cheshire  had  re- 
ceived many  marks  of  royal  favour  through  the  inti- 
mate relations  existing  between  the  Crown  and  the 


Palatinate,  and  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  was  a  strong 
characteristic  of  the  Cheshiremen.  Counting  upon 
their  support,  Richard  hastened  into  the  county,  called 
out  his  loyal  Cheshire  guard,  and  assembled  2000  of 
his  Cheshire  arcliers,  every  man  wearing  as  his  badge 
the  wliite  hart  lodged,  the  cognisance  of  his  mother, 
the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,"  which  Kichurd  had  adopted. 
Philip  Egerton  was  specially  retained  by  the  Kmg, 
and  had  an  annuity  of  100  shillings  for  life  bestowed 
upon  him ;  three  other  of  his  kinsmen,  David,  Ralph 
or  Randle  Egt^rton,  and  Randle  the  younger  being  at 
the  same  time  retained  on  a  similai*  fee.  In  Uie  follow- 
ing year  the  forces  of  Cheshire  and  North  Wales  were 
collected  to  recruit  the  army  intended  to  accompany 
the  King  into  Ireland ;  Pti:lip  Egerton,  along  with 
John  de  Mascy,  of  Tatton,  Knt.,  William  de  Legh, 
Knt.,  Peter  DutLon,  and  others,  were  nppointrd  to  go 
in  his  train,  and  were  commissioned  lo  choose  on  lUe 
14th  April,  1399,  80  cf  tlie  best  archers  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  60,  and  to  have  them  on  the  road  out- 
side the  Watergate  of  the  City  of  Chester  on  the 
morrow  of  the  Ascension  for  inspection  by  the  King's 
officers,  and  then  to  conduct  them  to  Burton  in 
Wirrall  and  Den  wall,  places  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dee, 
for  embarkation  for  Ireland  on  Saturday  on  the  eve  of 
Pentecost  following.  Among  those  who  s.iiled  with 
him  in  the  expedition,  as  api)ears  from  one  ot  the 
Eaton  charters  quoted  by  Mr.  Beamoiit,  was  Urian 
Brereton,  a  kinsman  prc»bably,  who  lost  his  lite  the 
same  year  in  the  incursion  led  by  the  Irish  chieftain 
O'Brien.  While  the  unsuspecting  Richard  Wfus  lead- 
ing the  Cheshire  bowmen  among  the  bogs  and  thickets 
of  Ireland  an  event  occurred  he  had  little  anticipated. 
Hardly  had  he  loosed  liis  sails  when  the  vanquislied 
Bolingbr(»ke,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  em- 
barked a  small  force,  and  landed  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Uuml)er,"upon  the  naked  shore  of  liavenspurg," 
and  before  the  news  could  reach  him  was  at  the  head 
of  a  large  force  on  the  wolds  of  Glouco^t  ershire. 
Retuniinjur  with  all  possible  speed  Richard 
arrived  on  the  Welsh  coast  and  landed  near 
Barkloughly  Castle  on  the  9th  of  August,  but 
his  power  was  gone ;  his  castles  of  Carnarvon, 
Beaumaris,  and  Conway  were  without  provi.^ions,  and 
on  reaching  Flint  he  was  made  prisoner  and  com- 
pelled to  re.-sign  his  crown  to  the  usurper,  who  con- 
veyed him  to  Chester  and  thence  to  tlie  Tower.  He 
did  not  long  remain  there,  for  before  many  moons  had 
waxed  and  waned  the  battleaxe  of  Piers  Ex  tin  had 
done  its  murderous  work. 

The  blood  of  fair  King  Richard  lay  on  Pomfret 
stoaas,  and  Bolingbroke  found  himself  tlie  wearer  of  a 
crown  lined  with  thorns  instead  of  ermine,  and  the 
sword  of  Dam  ^cles  suspended  over  him. 

Tlie  usurpei-  had  some  claim  to  be  reckoned  a 
Chashire  man;  liig  father  John  of  Gaunt,  "time- 
honoured  Lanca>ur,"  was  baron  of  Halton,  and  at 
his  death  in  1398  the  stately  stronghold  that  looks 
down  from  its  rocky  height  upon  the  estuary  of  the 
Mersey  descended  to  "  his  bold  son,"  the  victorious 
Bolingbroke,  or  should  have  descended,  for  it  was  one 
of  the  reasons  assigned  in  justification  of  Bolingbroke's 
rising  that  he  had  been  debarred  from  suing  livery  of 
his  lands,  of  which  the  castle  and  honour  of  Halton 
formed  so  important  a  pajt.  Possibly  it  was  this  local 
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connection,  together  with  the  fact  that  Henry's  son, 
•*  the  nimble-footed  luad-cHp  Harry,"  who  had  been 
created  Earl  of  Chester,  spent  much  of  hid  time  in  the 
palatinate,  thnt  induced  the  Cheshire  men  to  accept  so 
rea^iily  the  changed  ct)ndirion  of  things;  be  that  as  it 
may,  Philip  Egerton  nm.st  have  quickly  Hccomniodated 
himself  to  the  'Iteretl  position,  for  on  the2l6t  Novem- 
ber (I  Henry  IV.)  13y9,  he  was  with  Halph  and  Fin 
Egoiton,  Rtchard  de  (>h«ilmondeley,  D'lvid  de  Mai^..^, 
Wiiham  and  Thomas  de  Lawton,  David  do  Shorklttrhe, 
and  **  other  hereditary  gentlemen  and  yeomen  "  ap- 
pointed a  conservator  of  tiie  peace  for  the  Broxton 
Hundred  to  take  measures  to  remove  all  causes  of  the 
complaints  that  reached  the  King  irom  the  pntple  of 
Shropshire  and  Flintshire  of  those  who  had  committod 
robberies  in  those  counties  findiii>;  refuge  in  the 
hundred.  At  that  time  (lleadower.  who  claimed  to  be 
the  rightful  Prince  of  Wales,  had  made  inroads  on  the 
garrisons  of  Ruthin,  Ojwestry,  and  other  pl'icp'*, 
causing  considerable  alarm,  whilst  another  dL<tturbur 
of  the  peace,  Robert  del  Kere,  was  wandering  with  his 
followers  over  the  country,  plundering,  mutilating, 
aad  committing  even  worse  euoruities  upoa  the 
people.  There  were  Cheshire  men  who  were  unable  to 
forget  the  miafortunes  of  their  former  master,  in  their 
desu-e  for  retribaiion,  they  joined  the  itMurrection 
headed  by  the  valiant  Kot.spur  and  (ilendower,  aad 
many  of  them  paid  the  ponaloy  of  their  ranhuesA  iu  the 
bloody  contest  o«i  Uitely  field,  where  Shukt^^peare's 
Falstaff  "fought  a  lonjf  hour  by  Shrewsbury  riock," 
and  hisragamurii;i.H  got  w.  II  pe,>,H*n»d.  Duri'ii^  These 
scenes  of  turbaletine  and  di>qaiel,  Henry,  Priiu*e  (»f 
Wales,  as  Earl  of  Cacstur,  cocUinUsiontd  'Philip  Eg^n- 
ton,  Richard  Cholmondeley,  who  only  a  short  time 
before  had  been  sut^pected  of  disloyalty,  and  others,  to 
enquire  by  a  jury  of  the  Hundred  of  Broxton,  touch- 
ing the  spread  of  false  rumours  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  peace  ;  to  array  all  the  foncible  men  ;  to  overlook 
the  watches  on  the  west  marches,  so  that  no  danger 
might  arise  from  their  neglect ;  and  also  to  see  to  the 
erection  of  beacons  in  the  accustomed  places,  in  order 
to  warn  the  country  in  the  event  of  danger  frooi  an 
approaching  enemy. 

Sometime  before  the  year  1403  he  married  Matilda, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  David  de  Malpas,  lord  of 
Hampton  and  Bickerton.  The  lady's  grandfather  had 
married  an  Egerton,  and  being  related  in  blood,  if  be- 
came necessary  for  the  Church  to  intervene  between 
these  collaterals,  who  had  agreed  to  unite  their  des- 
tinies; though  they  were  only  remotely  connected,  and 
a  diiipensation  was  granted  under  date  September  1, 
1403.  If  the  marriage  brought  happiness,  it  was  also 
the  cause  of  prolonged  litigation,  for  Matilda  Egerton 
eventually  became  heiress  of  her  niece  Elen,  widow  of 
Urian  Brereton,  the  same  probably  who  had  lost  his 
life  while  following  the  fortunes  of  King  Richard  in 
Ireland,  during  O'Brien's  insurrection,  and  this  led  to 
continued  disputations  and  feuds  with  the  Breretous 
respecting  the  disposition  of  the  extensive  territories 
of  the  Malpas  barony,  with  doubtless  good  advantage 
to  the  lawyers  employed,  though  the  lord  of  Egerton 
would  seem  occasionally  to  have  iiad  recourse  to 
simpler  and  less  tardy  mctliods  of  adjusting  his  dif- 
ercnces  than  the  dilatory  and  uncertain  processes  of 
.he  law,  for  in  1416  we  find  him  (August  6)  with  his 


Sureties,  Richard  son  of  Geoffrey  de  Warburtun,  and 
othAr'*  entering  into  a  recognisance  of  100  marks  to 
keep  the  peace  towards  EUndle  Brereton.  From  this  time 
))edis:ipp<>ars  from  view,  and  the  |*robability  is  tliat 
lie  was  aoc  t.id  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  and  bear- 
ing his  share  in  the:;e  military  enterprises  which  siied 
such  a  lustre  upon  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  He  died  on 
the  vigil  of  St.  Thomas  ttie  Apostle,  24  Henry  VI. 
(1445-6),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Jolm  de 
Egerton,  who  was  then  35  years  of  age.  His  first  wife 
predeceased  him,  and  he  appears  to  have  mimed 
again, though  the  second  ^ite  bore  him  no  issue. 

Disputes  in  old  times  were  as  long-hvod  hs  they 
were  frequent,  and  John  Egerton  seems  to  have 
inherit-ed  with  his  estates  the  bitterness  and  ili-ieeling 
that  had  been  manifested  to«vards  the  Breruton.s  by 
his  father,  as  the  recognisance  rulU  oi  the  county  bour 
testimony.  On  tlie  22nd  June,  30  Henry  VI.,  he  is 
found  entering  into  a  recognisance  of  500  marks  to 
keep  the  peace;  Sir  John  de  Maynwarying,  Knt., 
Richard  de  Clyve,  Richard  OsbaldeAton,  und  John  de 
Pull  being  also  bound  ver  sis  his  sureties.  Two 
yeHrs  later  he  was  obli^'od  to  enter  into  another  recog- 
nisance of  £200  that  he  and  his  son  Philip  would  keep 
the  p&tce  towards  Randle  Brereton.  Within  three 
liionrhs  he  u.is  c-illed  on  to  enter  into  another  for  200 
marks,  and  before  the  year  was  oul  he  l>H«i  l«i  enter 
into  two  <»ther  mu'Ii  rrc  »*nl^iiicea.  In  tiio  34 
Henry  V(.  the  ;;ho,st  of  the  old  dispute  rose  again,  and 
rocognisHnces  in  2(J<t  m<trks  had  to  be  eni<erod  iiiw 
th.it.  h»»  w»)uH  k"ep  the  peace  to*vnrds  Rtndle  Brere- 
ton, senior  and  junior,  and  Randle,  the  sou  cf  Urian 
Brereton  ;  other  recognisances  occur  in  the  same  year* 
and  the  last  of  which  we  find  any  record  was  on  the 
13bh  January,  35  Henry  VI.,  when  b*th  parties  were 
bound  over,'  an  arrangement  tliat  seems  t<i  have  had 
the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  a  war  tliat  had  been 
waged  in  the  barony  for  a  period  extending  over  40 
vears.  Shortly  afterwards  he  received  the  honour  of 
Knighthood,  in  recognition,  doubtless,  of  hLs  prowess 
in  other  conflicts  of  greater  import.  The  fierce 
struggle  of  the  Red  and  White  Roses  was  then  being 
waged  with  varying  success,  and  Lancashire  ana 
Cheshire  were  being  gradually  drawn  into  the  vortex. 
In  1459  the  Earl  of  Salisbunr  assembled  a  force  at  his 
castle  at  Middleham,  in  Yorkshire,  and  marching 
■outhward  to  join  Warwick,  the  King-maker,  advanced 
through  Craven  to  Manchester,  and  thence  by  way  of 
Congleton  and  NewciiStle-undHr-Lyme  to  Market 
Drayton,  which  place  iio  re-iched  on  the  evening  of  the 
22nd  September.  In  the  meantime  Lord  Audloy  had 
mastered  the  flower  of  the  (he  hire  chivalry,  and  w%s 
waiting  at  Blore  with  the  intention  of  resisting  his 
further  progress.  John  Egerton  of  Egerton  was 
among  the  number  who  Iiad  joined  his  standard.  On 
the  folli>wing  day,  >iunday,  being  the  feahX  of  St. 
Tecla,  the  battle  of  Blore  Heath  was  fought.  The 
Lancastrians  were  strongly  posted,  with  a  small  stream 
hemmed  iu  by  steep  banks  between  them  and  the 
Yorkists.  By  feigning  a  retreat,  an  act  of  stmtegy 
that,  :vs  QuuiO  says,  was  unique  in  that  age,  the  Earl 
of  "  alisbury  drew  his  antagonists  across  the  stream, 
and,  falling  upon  them  before  tliey  had  time  to  re- 
form, completely  routed  them,  leaving  Lord  Audley 
with  2400  followers  of  the  Red  Rose,  most  of  whom 
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were  from  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  dead  upon  the 
fitld.  The  slaughter  among  thf  Cheshire  men  was 
particulaHy  grear,  and  the  strife  was  so  deadly  that 
as  Drayton  in  his  ♦•  Polyolbion  "  tehs  us,  the  ties  of 
blood  and  kindred  were  forgotten,  and  tlie  nearest 
relations  ranged  tliemselves  on  opposite  sides: — 

Than Dntton  Dattoa  kilti  »  Bone doih kill  a  D'toe ; 
A  H«ioth  a  B(»'h,  and  Leigh  by  L«l  h  I*  ot  rthrovro ; 
A  YeiiabU  s  a)(«>iJBt  a  Yeoabte*  d  th  ataod, 
AndTrontbcek  flifhteih  wih  a  Troafcb.ok  hand  toluDd. 
There  Holinenx  uoth  make  a  Molhieux  to  ^  ie, 
And  Egerioa  ^he  a  rength  of  £geru>n  doth  try. 

That  day  was  a  sorrowful  one  for  many  a  Cheshire 
home.  When  the  sun  had  gone  down  on  that  autumn 
night  the  pale  moonbeams  shone  u^joa  the  manu'led 
body  of  Sir  John  Egerton  of  Egtrton  tis  it  lay  stiffen- 
ing upon  the  gory  sward- 
Sir  John  Lgerton,  who  fell  at  Blore  Heath,  is  sUted 
in  the  pedigrees  to  liave  married  Margaret,  daugliter 
of  Sir  John  Fitton,  a  Cheshire  knight ;  she  bore  him 
several  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Piiilip,  who  was  26 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  fathe.'s  death,  suc- 
ceeded as  heir.  «    i   • 

Amj  g  the  Egertx)n  muniments  at  OultonPurk  is  a 
curious  deed  of  covenants,  that  is  iiteiesting  as  show- 
ing the  way  in  which  our  forefathers  arranged  their 
matriMonial  affairs  and  made  their  marriage  settle- 
ments, at  a  time  when  the  existing  stiit^e  of  the  law 
necessiUti-d  the  resort  to  early  mu riages  as  a  means 
of  preventing  children  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  and  being  disposed  of  without  regard  to 
any  consideration  but  money,  as   was  the  constant 
pi-actice  in  the  case  of  infant  wards,  a  practice  that 
continued  for  centuries,  and  wliich  leads  us  in  these 
days  ♦<>  wondor  how  the  affections  of  young  people 
whose  hands  were    soil  without  their    hearts    ever 
became    reconcileil  in  such  matches.    The    deed    in 
question  was  exiiibited  by  Mr  Beamont  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Chester  Archaeological  Society  in  1858,  and  a 
photograph  of  it  appears  in  the  transactions  of  that 
body.      It  bears  date  the  feast  of  St.  Cuthbert,  10 
Henry  VI.  (March  20th,  1432),  only  a  few  years  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancsister, 
and  it  purports  to  be  a  marriage  settlement  by  which 
Philip  ISgerton  and  William,  his  son  and  heir,  on  the 
one  part,  a^ree  that  the  said  William  shall  take  to  wife 
Margerio,   the    daughter  of   Ralph    Egerton    of    the 
Wryne  on  the  other  part.       It  stipulates  that  the 
marriage  shall  take  place  before  the  enduing  feast  of 
Whitsuntide,  then  only  a  few  weeks  distant,  and  that 
the  bridegroom  and  his  father  shall  find  the  array 
(the  wardrobe  for  his  person)  and  the  bride's  father 
hers,  or,  as  the  fashionable  world  now  call  it,  her 
trousseau,  and  it  further  sets  forth  the  lands  with 
which    two  priests    named  are  to  be  enfeoffed  as  a 
provision  for  the  young  people.      The  deed  is  in   the 
form   of  an  indenture,  although  no  word  has  been 
bisected  or  cut  through  in  making  its  teeth  or  indents 
— tiwfar  dentium  at  the  top  which  gave  such  a  deed  its 
distinctive  name.     It  is,  says  Mr  Beamont,  in   that 
dialect  of  English  which  was  written  and  spoken  only 
a  short  time  after  the  age  of  Chaucer,  and  its  spelling 
would  induce  a  belief  that  ita  scribe  was  either  a 
Cheshire  man   or   a  Welsh    borderer.     Die  is   spelt 
"  dee,"  as  it  would  be  pronounced  in  Cheshire  patois ; 
and  she  is  "  hir,"  as  a  Welshman  would  call  it  now  ; 


their  and  them  read  respectively  "  hor  "  au<l  "  hem, 
wljile  alter  is  •♦  aftur,"  and  have  is  **  hafe.*  From  a 
difficulty  ill  identifying  the  several  persons  named  Mr 
Hfjaraont  was  of  opini'm  that  the  deed  was  not 
genuine,  but  a  contemporary  forgery,  and  had  its 
origin  in  those  troublesome  times  when  the  Crown 
was  no  nfteii  in  hazard  that  treason  lay  in  every  man's 
path;  i!jd  that  J  he  object  of  the  lorgers  was  the 
h»pu  bv  UA  uieans  lo  .secure  some  provision  for  Alice 
( I'hilip'Kgcrion's  wife) or  Margerie,  or  the  issue  oi  the 
latter,  in  the  event  of  any  unfortunate  reverse  l»ehUl- 
ing  the  liouse  of  Egerton.  Mr  lielsby,  the  learned 
editor  of  **  Ormerod's  Cheshire,"  who  has  had  access 
to  the  Oulton  evidences  draws  attention  to  this  parti- 
cular deed, and  the  conclusion  hehas  arrived  at  is.  riiat 
William  Egerton,  the  bridegroom,  was  a  son  of  Philip 
and  brother  of  i>ir  John  Egerton,  who  fell  at  Blore 
Heath,  and  not,  as  Mr  Beamont  .supposes  Sir  John's 
grandson,  and  that  he  died  is^uui.csd  in  .iis  lauier's 
lifetime,  a  difference  of  two  generations,  which 
removes  the  diificulty  Mr  Beamont  was  under  in 
regard  to  dates.  Mr  Helsby's  view  is  in  a  great 
measure  confirmed  by  the  Inquisition  p.m.  o£»  William 
Egerton's  widow  and  by  other  collateral  evidence, 
and  accounfs  for  the  succession  to  the  estates  of  Sir 
John  Egerton,  who  must  have  been  a  younger  son  of 
Philip. 

Philip  Egerton,  the  younger,  who  succeeded  to  the 
patrimonial  lands  by  virtue  of  the  mandate  issued  to 
the  escheator,  May  16,  38  Henry  VI.,  had  been  united 
in  marriage  in  his  father's  lifetime  with  Margery, 
daughter  of  William  Mainwaring,  of  Fghtfield.  When 
he  entered  upon  his  inheritance  the  times  V  ere  full  of 
trouble.  In  the  year  which  ^followed  the  disaster  at 
Blore  Heath  the  L'tncastrians  suffered  another  d(*feat 
at  Northampton  ;  in  the  month  of  November  (1460), 
as  we  learn  from  one  of  the  Paston  letters,  the  Duke 
of  York  landed  at  Chester,  but  before  the  year  had 
closed  the  tide  of  success  had  turned,  for  when  the 
opposing  forces  met  at  Wakefield  Green  on  the  last  day 
of  December  the  armv  of  the  White  Rose  was  com- 
pletely routed,  and  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  son,  the 
hatI  of  Rutland,  fell  together— butchered,  it  is  said, 
in  cold  blood  upon  the  field  by  the  black-faced  Clif- 
ford. If  that  day  was  fatal  to  the  House  of  York  it 
was  scarcely  less  fatal  to  the  victors,  for  hardly  had 
the  spring  opened  ere — 

Thi  re  was  nuuy  a  fair  pcnuon  waitiug  on  the  Boee. 

The  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  Black  Clifford  at 
Wakefield  were  repaid  with  tenfold  vengeance  at 
Towton,  where  33,iXK)  Englishmen  were  left  dead  up- 
on the  field  of  battle,  and  Edward  of  York  was  borne 
to  the  throne  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  It 
was  Ion?,  however,  before  tranquilitv  was  restored. 
On  the  laL  if  March,  1464,  we  find  John  Paston  writ- 
ing to  his  fa'h'jr  (Paston  Letters,  letter  ccxxx.),  "The 
commons  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  were  up  to  the 
number  of  ten  thousand  or  more;  but  now  they  be 
down  again  ;  and  one  or  two  of  them  was  headed  in 
Chester  as  on  Saturday  last  past."  In  that  same  year 
the  battle  of  Hexham  was  foug h  when  the  LancaB- 
trains  again  suffered  a  defeat,  and  in  tlie  one  which 
followed  a  subsidy  was  granted  to  the  King,  when  we 
find  Philip  Egerton  commissioned  with  John  de  Man- 
ley  and  others  to  collect  the  quota  from  the  Broxton 
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Hundred.  In  1468  he  entered  into  a  recognisance  to 
the  King  in  £20,  and  in  the  month  of  Marcli  following 
his  name  again  occurs  with  that  of  8ir  John  Bromley, 
Knt.,  in  another  recognisance  of  £20  as  surety  to  the 
king  for  his  appearance.  He  appears  to  have  inherited 
some  of  the  quarrelsome  propensities  of  his  father,  tor 
a  feud  that  broke  out  between  him  and  Sir  John 
Bromley,  and  the  Cholmondeleys  and  Urosvenors,  was 
one  of  no  ordinary  character,  both  parties  beins:  again 
and  again  bound  over  in  heavy  recognisanceti  lo  !:«*ep 
the  peace ;  the  quarrel  was  not  easily  settled,  for  other 
Egcrtons  and  other  Cholmondeleys  entered  the  field 
and  maintained  the  strife  for  many  long  years,  as  the 
Recognisance  Rolls  testify,  their  names  coas^tantly 
occurring  side  by  side.  It  is  difficult  at  this  date  to 
determine  the  cause  oi  these  divisions,  but  they  were 
doubtless  occasioned  for  the  most  part  by  the  lively 
sympathies  of  these  houses  f(»r  the  rival  rose*?  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  on  whose  account,  as  we  have.soen, 
Cheshire  suffered  so  st»verely  during  tnat  "  convulsive 
and  bleeding  agony  of  the  feudal  power.'  In  the 
midst  of  these  disputations,  Philip  Egcrion  was 
calledto  his  rest,  his  death  occurring  17  Kdward  IV. 
(1477-8).  His  widow  survived  him  many  years,  and 
re-niiirried  (1)  Thomas  Hurlet.on  and  (2)  ISir  Hugh 
Calveley,  of  Lea.  By  her  he  had,  in  addition  to  a 
son,  John  J^irrrton,  who  succoedod  a-*  his  hrir,  a 
80C(»nd  son,  Kalph  EL;f*rlon,  who  mnrrieti  Mari^mret, 
dauijhter  and  lieirfS.-» «  f  Kalph  or  Richard  l?ii.'4Mtt,  of 
B1(M0,  who  attained  to  con^idor.ible  di.stincti>)ii  in  the 
Ti'h^ii  «.)f  Henry  lint  Ej^'lith,  and  \\ho  was  tr.e  founder 
of  thi'  iioUM'  t>f  KiiUcN ,  and  the  father  of  Sh-  Ricliard 
P)^'<M-,i)ii,*  fvi»in  whotn  Lord  Clianot  lloi-  Ei;trt<)n,  the 
Ihikts  of  Jjnd;;L\Vi»!or,  and  llio  Earls  of  Elhv'-niere 
have  dc»-vc*euded,  is  dci^erving  of  some  notice  here. 

On  tljo  accession  of  Honry  VIII.,  Ralph  Eijertonwas 
made  Escheator  of  Cl»e.>hiro,  with  R(if,'er  Mainwaring, 
and  the  same  year  was  appointed  ranijer  of  theFoicst 
of  Delamere;  subsequently  he  was  attached  to  the 
Kinj»'.s  j.'crson,  and  was  named  as  one  of  the  gentle- 
men u.shers  of  his  chamber,  about  which  time,  as 
apiK'ars  by  the  Plea  Rolls,  he  obtained  a  general  par- 
don, a  circumstance  that  calls  for  some  explanation. 
Amiil  the  political  convuL-ions  of  those  stirring  times 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  gentiy,  w^hile 
wholly  t.nconbcious  of  offence,  to  apply  for  and  obtain 
from  the  Crown  letters  of  general  pardon,  which 
might  be  used  for  the  protection  of  themselves  and 
their  esttites  in  the  event  of  any  accusation  being 
made  against  them.  Prerogative,  too,  pressed 
heavily,  and  a  man  miglit  subject  his  property  to 
forfeiture  and  incur  the  penalty  of  outlawry  through 
the  unconscious  bieach  oi  some  long-forgotten  statute, 
and  hence  it  became  the  custom  to  sue  out  a  general 
pardon  from  time  to  time  as  a  convenient  way  of 
wiping  off  old  scores  and  atoning  for  all  crimes  and 
offences,  real  or  imaginary,  that  mi;  ht  have  been  com- 
mitted. When,  in  1513,  the  youthful  Henry  accom- 
panied the  English  army  into  France,  Ralph  Egerton 
was  in  his  retinue,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Tour- 
nay,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  capture  the 
French  standard ;  and  a  few  days  later  (August  27) 
he  shared  in  the  victory  at  Terouenne,  where  the 
French  were  completely  routed — a  victory  that,  from 
the  panic-stricken  flight  of  the   vanqui&hed,  has  ever 


been  known  as  "  The  Battle  of  the  Spurs."  For  his 
bravery  in  these  enffaf  ements  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  ana  In  the  following  year,  for  hla 
services  at  Flodden,  he  had  a  grant  of  the  office  of 
standard-bearer  of  England  for  life,  with  the  salary 
of  £100  per  annum ;  at  the  same  time,  the  manor  of 
Ridley,  which  had  been  forfeited  to  the  Crown  by  the 
attainder  of  Sir  Wm.  Stanley,  was  conferred  upon  hiai, 
with  lands  in  other  places. 

While  Henry  was  encamped  before  Terouenne,  was- 
ting his  sul:»idies  in  useless  triumphs  and  vain 
pageantries,  a  more  serious  war  broke  out  on  English 
ground.  The  Scots  were  by  no  means  good  nei|^h- 
bours  to  the  English,  and  the  war  in  France  led  them 
to  believe  the  time  favourable  for  a  mid  upon  their 
traditional  foes.  Many  a  time  had  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  men  set  out  to  repel  the  Scots  in  their 
plundering  expeditions  across  the  border,  but  they 
had  now  to  meet  tlie  Scottish  King  himself,  who  had 
entered  England  with  a  powerful  army,  and  laid 
waste  some  of  the  Northern  strongholds.  The  war- 
note  ho  had  sounded  met  with  a  ready  response  ;  the 
ardour  of  the  North  was  fired,  and  the  Cheshire  bow- 
men were  roused  to  enthusiasm.  Following  their 
respective  leaders,  they  marched  forward  until  they 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Till,  a  tributary  of  the 
Tweed,  whero  they  found  their  enemies  posted  on 
tlio  lH'ij,'hfs  of  Flodilon.  The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
forces,  which  f.M*m«d  the  most  important  part  of  the 
army,  wore  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Stan- 
ley, who  le<l  the  char^^e  which  S^'-ott  has  enshrined  in 
imperishable  verse — 

'» Vict  rj : 
Cii  trKB,  CaoB -it,  ohar^'O I    Ou,  SUnlej,  on  2" 
\\  h. fH  tiiH  Lib:  word    of  Maimion. 
Amon;^^   that  gallant  band  was  Sir    Ralph    Egerton, 
and  so   sudden  and  unexpected  was    the    onslaught 
tliey  made  that  the  Scots  were  put  to  flight,  leaving 
tlioir  King,  wuth  10,000  of  his  men,  stiff  and  stark  on 
"Flodden's  fatal  field." 

Doubtlrfss  it  was  a  gay  day  at   Ridley  when  Ralph 
Egerton  and  those    of  his  brave  companions-in-arms 
who  had  not  fallen  in  the   fight   returned  to  tell  the 
tale  of  victory.       Henry,  who  was  at  the  time  l>efore 
Tournay,  received  the  intelligence  of  theslau^J    ^r  of 
Flodden  witli  unmixed   exultation,  the   achievement 
being  deemed  a  national  triumph.      In  the  reprint 
of  "  Flodden  Field,"  by  Weber,  we  read  ',p.  337)  :— 
Laticsdhire  and  OUo«8hir8,  Haid  the  roesseu:  er, 
They  have  doDo  :he  deoile  with  their  hto4t< : 
Ha4  not  tbo  Earl  of  Derby  b€«u  to  the  trae, 
In  groit  advennro  hai  be<  n  all  Et>g  and. 
Thi-n  be  spake  our  |.r>nci  with  a  highe  worde ; 
Si0  Baaphe  Egorton,  rny  mamhall  I  make  thae! 
The  poet  is  in  error  in  bestowing  his  praises  upon 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  for  he    was  with  the  King  at  the 
time,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  his  kinsman.  Sir 
Edward  Stanley,   who   had  been    a  soldier  from  his 
youth  up,  to  whom  the  credit  of  victory  was  mainly 
due,  though  it  should  be   added  that  it  was  as  the 
va^al  of  the  earl  that  he  led  the  chivalry  of  the  two 
counties.    In  tlie  14th  Henry  VIII.,  Sir  Ralph  Egerton 
accompanied  the  King  to  Canterbury  on  his  way  to 
meet  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  in  1524  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Commissioners  who  were  sent  to 
Ireland  to  settle  the  differences  between   the  Earls  of 
Ormond  and  Kildare.      This   would  appear  to  have 
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beoQ  his  lut  official  appointment,  his  death  occurring 
March  9th,  1528.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  splendid  oratory  at  Bunbury,  which  he  had 
founded  and  endowed  just  before  his  decease,  and 
where  formerly  stood  an  altar  tomb  on  wliich  was  a 
monumental  brass  representing  the  figure  of  the 
knight  in  plate  armour  with  an  armorial  surcoat  and 
that  of  his  wife  with  their  hands  clasped  and  uplifted 
as  if  in  supplication.  The  corners  of  the  tomb  wei-e 
adorned  with  the  arms  of  Egerton  and  Basset,  and  it 
bore  the  following  inscriptioa  in  black  letter  charac- 
ters :— 

Ot  ynr  oharifcjo  pr«y  lor  the  loalQa  of  Raphe  Rgeiton  Kt  and 
Bame  Mftrganthys  wife,  whioh  Sir  haplio  waa  Uto  alaadHrd- 
bearer  t<>  our  Buvnuoe  Lord  Kiug  denry  cno  YIIlt'i,aDd  also 
trra  Qrer  u(  the  Hoaaehold  of  the  Lady  Priaoti.4  his  daughier. 
and  itio  Riide  Sir  Uaphe  died  the  9th  d«y  of  March, 
M.OGOCG  X  l.VlIl ;  and  the  suid  D.imtt  itfargarut  die'l  iho 
aayof  in  the  )ear  ul  oar  Lord  ihai  M.GCCOG  .. 

on  whose  tfooltis  Jesoe  haTu  meroy. 

Thus  piissed  away  the  founder  of  a  family  whose 
splendour,  during  the  few  genorations  it  ejcibted,  was 
never  exceeded  by  any  other  branch  of  the  ancient 
stock  of  £gerton. 

John  Egerton,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  Egerton  and 
his  wife  Margaret,  was  a  youth  of  15  years,  when,  in 
1473,  he  succeeded  as  heir  to  his  father's  eslales.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  contracted  in  marriage, 
for  in  the  17th  Edward  IV.  (1477-8),  two  years  before 
he  made  proof  of  age  and  had  livery  of  his  landfi, 
Bichard  Haut  had  a  grant  from  the  superior  lord  of 
the  marriage  of  the  youthful  heir,  and  shortly  after 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Elizabetli,  the  sole 
heiress  of  Hugh  of  Oulton,  a  younger  son  of  8ir  John 
Done,  of  Utkinton,  and  his  wife  Ann,  daughter  of 
James  Toucliet,  Lord  Audley,  one  of  the  disiinguished 
band  of  warriors,  who  with  John  Egerton's  grand- 
father, and  Hugh  Done's  elder  brother.  Sir  John  Done, 
fell  on  the  royal  side  on  the  field  of  Blore,  in  the 
autumn  of  1459.  By  this  marriage  the  territoiial 
possessions  of  the  Egertons  were  largely  augmented, 
for,  though  a  younger  son,  Hugh  Done  had  carved  out 
a  fortune  for  himself,  having  for  a  lengthened  period 
been  p'liively  employed  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
ana  1  trusted  with  various  offices  of  impotance  and 
responsibility,  his  energy  and  ability  enabling  him 
during  the  time  to  acquire  considerable  estates, 
which,  after  his  death  in  1498,  passed  to  the  Egerton's, 
among  them  being  the  domain  of  Oulton,  which  has 
remained  in  the  family  ever  since,  and  from  the  Ume 
of  the  re-building  of  the  old  mansion,  about  the  year 
1536,  which  has  been  their  principal  residence. 

John  Egerton  died  in  1485 ;  his  wife  Elizabeth,  who 
survived  him,  re-marrled  in  1490  Randle,  younger 
flon  of  Richard  Gholmondeley,  of  Gholmondefey,  who 
must  have  been  related  in  blood,  for  it  was  found 
necessary  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  Papal 
court  before  the  marriage,  which  took  place  at 
Wybunbury,  could  be  performed.  The  children  of 
the  marriage  of  John  Egerton  were  a  daughter.  8usan, 
who  became  the  wife  oi  Randle  Egerton,  of  Dynbam, 
in  Norfolk,  an  offshoot  of  the  Egertons  of  the  Wryne, 
and  a  son,  Philip  Egerton,  who  succeeded  to  his 
father's  inheritance,  and  eventually  became  heir  to  his 

fiiwdfather  Done — the  first  Egerton  of  Oulton.   This 
hilip  was  born  in  1483,  and   could   therefore  only 


have  been  a  few  months  old  at  the  time  of  hisfather's 
decease.  On  the  10th  August,  in  the  same  year,  a 
grant  of  the  custody  of  the  lands,  wardship,  and  mar- 
riage of  the  infant  heir,  and  of  the  revo-sion  of  the 
lands  tield  in  dower  by  his  mother,  and  Elizabeth,  hie 
grandmother,  who  was  then  living,  was  given  to 
Richard  Gholmondeley  the  younger,  a  brother  of 
Randle,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  his  muthar  subsequently 
married.  Kome  time  before  20  Henry  Vll  (150'  5), 
he  married  Joan,  widow  of  Richard  VVynuingtoii,  of 
Wynnington,  a  daughter  and  one  of  the  co-lieir.s  of 
Sir  Gilbert  8mith,  of  Guerdley,  in  Prescot  parish, 
Lancashire,  a  son  of  Robert  Smyth,  of  the  Peel  House, 
in  Farn worth,  in  the  same  parish,  and  the  younger 
brother  of  William  timyth.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
founder  of  Guerdley  Ghapel,  and  the  co-founder,  with 
Sir  Riciiard  Sutton,  mi  Sutton,  in  Macclesfield,  of  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  the  arms  born  by  the  bis  lop 
forming,  as  a  consequence  of  this  alliance,  one  of  the 
35  coals  in  the  achievement  borne  at  this  day  by  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Egerton  of  Egerton  and  Oulron. 
Philip  Egerton  had  but  a  short  experience  of  marned 
life,  having  had  the  misfortune,  in  1509,  to  lose  his 
wife,  who  would  seem  to  have  died  in  giving  birth  to 
a  son  and  heii,  having  previously  borne  her  husband 
a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  afterwards  became  the 
wife  of  Hugh  Starlcey,  of  Oulton  Low.  The  son  b  im 
in  1509  received  the  name  of  Philip,  and  in  the  2Jnd 
Henry  Vlll.  (1530-1),  when  he  reached  manhood  his 
father  sought  out  a  suitable  match  for  him.    In  that 

?ear  a  de^  of  covenants  was  entered  into  between 
hilip  Egerton  the  elder  and  Randle  Brereton,  »in 
and  hei'  of  Sir  Randle  Brereton,  of  Malpas,  chamier- 
lain  of  Chester,  in  consideration  of  a  marriage  to  be 
had  between  Philip  Kgerton  the  son  and  Eleanor, 
one  of  the  daughters  ot  the  said  Handle,  such  u\  ir- 
riage  to  be  solemnised, belore  the  Feste  of  theNatlvine 
of  Seynct  John  Baptist  next  ensuying  ....  if 
the  seyd  Eleanor  will  thereto  agiee."  In  the  deed 
Philip,  the  elder,  covenants  to  settle  "the  man' of 
fferneleghes,  otherwise  cal'd  the  man'  of  Olton,"  and 
lands  thereto  belonging;  "a  mylne  in  Russhcton 
called  the  noow  mylne,''  and  lands  in  Olton,  Kel>all, 
Glees,  and  Russheton  ;  it  further  stipulates  that  out 
of  the  estates  to  be  settled,  seven  marks  yearly  s'lall 
go  "to  fynd  an  honest  preste  to  celebrate  masse  di\  ine 
s'vic'  and  to  pray  for  Uie  saule  of  the  seyd  Philip, :  he 
father,  his  auncy tors,  and  all  Gristiane  saules  at  i  he 
p'che  churche  of  Bud  worth  in  the  ffryth."  The  1  dy 
who  was  thus  contracted  in  marriage  was  aunt 
(?  sister)  ef  the  unfortunate  Sir  William  Breret«>n, 
knt,  chamberlain  of  Chester  1531-2,  who  held  the 
office  of  groom  of  the  chamber  to  Henry  VIII.,  but 
being  accused  of  criminal  intercourse  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  was  brought  to  the  block  May  17,  1536,  and 
also  of  Sir  Urian  Brereton  the  builder  of  Handforth 
Hall,  and  founder  of  the  line  of  Brereton  of  Hand- 
forth. 

Philip  Egerton  the  elder  survived  his  .wife  more' 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  never  remarried.  Hie 
death  occurred  26th  May,  26  Henry  YIU.  (1534-5); 
Philip  Egerton,  the  son.  Who  succeeded  as  heir,  was 
then  26  years  of  age,  and  there  is  good  reaaon  to 
believe  that  shortly  after  entering  upon  his  patrimony 
he  b^an  the  rebuilding  on  a  more  extensive  scale  of 
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the  house  at  Oulton,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  to  him, 
and  uot  to  his  faUier,  as  Urmerod  assumes,  that  we 
must  give  the  credit  of  the  erection  of  the  mansion 
-which  tht'ncefon»-ard  became  the  principal  residence 
of  the  family — a  large  and  stately  edifice,  that,a^*cord- 
ing  to  tradition,  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  the  be- 

finning  of  tlie  last  century,  when  it  was  succ^^eded 
y  the    I  resent  hall,    which    was  enacted  from  the 
designs  of  Vanbrugh.      Leland,  the  antiquary,  in  his 
**  Itinerary  "  (yol.  vii.,  p.  42),  makes  a  passing;  allusion 
to  the  change  of  residence :    *'  The  antientis  of  the 
Kgertons  (he  says)  dwelleth  now  at  Oldeton,   and 
Egerton  buildeth  there  now;'*    and  he  adds:  **  The 
first  house  of  the  Egertons  is  at  Egerton,  in  Malpas 
paroclie ;    he  hath  also  th  manor  of  Oldeton,"    This 
Philip  well  sustained  the  honours  and  the  chlvalric 
famf*  of  his  house.      In  1514  he  is  found  among  the 
Cheshire  men  who  joined  the  expedition  to  Scotland, 
beaded  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  the  infant  Queen  Mary,  who  had  been  pro- 
mised in  marriage  to  Henry's  pan,  the  young  Prince 
Edward,  Karl  of  Chester,  the  King's  intention  being 
by  tUis  means  to  secure  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms.    The  force  marched  upon  Edinburgh  which 
was  speedily  captured,    pillaged,    and  burnt.    After 
this  rough  kind  of  court«'»hip,  and  when  the  towns  and 
yillsges  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  plundered  and 
destroyed,  the  army  moved  on  to  Lieith,  which  was 
also  demolished.     Before  taking  ship  on  his  return, 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  distributed  honours  tot  hope  who 
had  been  conspicuous  by  their  bravery  ;  Philip  Eger- 
ton was  one  of  them,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
valorous  deeds  received  the  honour  of  kinighthood. 
On  the  10th  May,  1557,  he  was  appointed  with  Sir 
William  Brereton,  Thomas    Venables,    and    William 
Mayre,  a  commis.sioner  to  enquire  of  the  lands  in 
Warford  and    Marthall,  that  were  formerlv  the  in- 
heritance of  William  Legh,  and   which  on  his  being 
attainted  of  high  treason  had  been    seized  into   the 
hands  of  the  late  King  (Heniy  VIII).      On  the  Ist 
December  in  the  same  year  he  had  a  grant  during 
pleasure  of  the  office  of  sheriff  of  the  county.     By  a 
deed  undated,  but  which  must  haVe  been  issued  in 
the  second  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  was  appointed 
with  George  Ireland,  Peter  Hockenhull,  and  Ralph 
Done,  esquires,  collector  of  a  subsidy  in  the  Hundred 
of  Eddisbury,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  his  last 
official  appointment.      In  1558,  feeling  the  increasing 
weight  of  years,  he  made  a  settlement  of  his  a^tates, 
and  in  his  will,  which  bears  date  18th    January,  5 
Elizabeth  (1562),  he.  among  other  things,  bequeaths 
to  "Thomas  Egerton,  at  Ine  of  Cowert,  £10  towards 
bis  exebition,"  the  legatee  named  being  the  illegitl- 
nate  issue,  which  his  kinsman.  Sir  Bichard  Egerton, 
of  Hidley,  had  by  Alice  Sparke,  of  B  ckerton,  a  son 
wl  o,  if  precluded  by  birth  from  deriving?   honours 
from  an  illustrious  ancestry,  yet  reflected  on  them, 
his  descendants,  and  his  county  the  lustre  of  a  name 
brighter  than  any  other  which  its  annals  can  boast^ — 
Thomas,  Lord  Viscount  Brackley,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
£r  eland. 

Sir  Philip  Egerton  died  on  the  15th  July  following, 
and  was  buried  at  Little  Budwerth  Church ;  no  me- 
morial of  him,  however,  exists,  if  we  except  some 
fragments  of  stained  glass  in  a  window  lighting  the 


Egerton  pew  with  this  mutilated  inscription : — 
•*  Egerton...fieri  fecit...fecerunt— qui...mccocc  (ix)  " 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  window  had  been 
placed  tiiere  by  him  a  year  or  two  before  his  decease. 
His  wife,  Eleanor,  who  survived  him  a  few  years,  died 
on  the  3rd  November,  1567,  and  was  buried  by  bis 
side  in  the  church  at  Little  Bud  worth  on  the  6th.  By 
her  he  had,  in  addition  to  a  daughter,  Eleanor,  mar- 
ried to  her  cousin,  Sir  Handle  Brereton,  of  Malpas  and 
Shocklach,  a  son,  John  Egerton,  then  aged  30  years, 
who  succeeded  as  heir,  and  who,  during  his  minority, 
had  been  united  in  marriage  with  Jane,  daughter  of 
Pier  Mostyn,of  Talacre,  in  Flintshire. 

John  Eijerton,  who  married  the  daugliter  of  PieiB 
Mostyn,  died  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1690,  having  then 
completed  his  57th  year,  and  three  days  later  he  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  father  in  Malpas  Church.  Of 
the  children  his  wife  bore  to  him  John,  the  eldest, 
born  in  1551,  succeeded  as  heir.  Philip,  the  second 
son,  died  unmarried  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and 
Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  named  in  the  peiligreea, 
was  in,  or  some  time  before,  the  year  1575,  united  in 
marriage  with  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  Hdest  .«»on  of 
Sir  Roland  Stanley  of  Hooton  and  Stourton  m  Wirral, 
tne  head  of  the  senior  line  of  the  house  of  Stanley.  A 
double  alliance  existed  between  the  Egerton  and  StaQ- 
ley  families,  for  John  Egerton,  who  inherited  the 
pu.rimonial  estates,  had  in  his  father's  life-time  and 
before  the  surrender  of  Deventer,  been  united  in'mar^ 
rirtge  with  Margaret,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir 
Roland  Sunley,  by  his  second  wife,  Ur^sula,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  of  Hough,  the  half-Mster  of  Sir 
William  Stanley.  The  defection  of  Sir  William  was, 
however,  no  bar  to  his  advancement,  for  he  appeani 
to  have  been  in  favour  with  Klizabeth,  and  receded 
the  honour  of  knighthood  at  her  hands  in  1599  Sir 
John  Egerton,  died  on  the  28th  April,  1614,  at  the  aee 
of  63,  and  was  buried  at  Madeley,  in  N  affordshro 
Rowland  Egerton,  his  eldest  surviving  son,  who  was 
then  30  years  of  age,  succeeding  as  heir. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Roland  %erton  to  suc- 
ceed to  an  estate  that  had  been  largely  augmented  bv 
the  care  and  prudence  of  his  father.  Sir  John  •  h&i 
terntoiial  possessions  were  extensive,  and  his  position 
m  the  county  naturally  marked  him  out  as  a  fitting 
person  to  receive  tlie  honour  of  a  baronetcy,  an  order 
that  had  been  instituted  bv  James  I.  a  couple  of  yeaw 
before  he  succeeded  to  his  patrimony  As  a  ore- 
liminary  he  was  knighted  at  Whitehall  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1616-17,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  foUowine— 
four  months  before  James  made  that  triumphal  pro- 
gress ihrough  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  in  which  he 
c  mtrived  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent  so  wide  and 
deep  as  to  shake  the  stability  of  the  throne— a  patent 
of  baronetcy  was  conferred  upon  him,  on  which  Mr 
Chamberlaia  remarks  (Progress  of  James  I,  viii  n. 
267).  "The  dignity  of  baronets  is  not  yet  b^omi'  so 
bare,  but  that  are  lately  come  in  one  Egerton  of 
Cheshire  and  Townshend  of  Norfolk."  Though  the 
honour  wasat  the  time  freely  bestowed  and  the  Sier^ 
did  become  somewhat  "bare,"  care  was  profe^edlv 
taken  that  those  on  whom  the  distinction  was  con- 
ferred were  men  of  sUnding  and  substance,  the  qaali. 
ficatiow  being  the  descent  from  at  least  a  ffnind^tJM> 
on  the  paternal  side  entitled  to  bear  arms,  the  poaa^ 
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sion  of  a  dear  yearly  reyenue  from  lands  of 
inheritance  of  £100O»  and  the  willingness  *'  to  main- 
tain the  number  of  30  foot-soldiers  in  Ireland,  tor 
three  years,  after  the  rate  of  8d  sterling  money  of 
England  by  the  day,"  in  addition  to  the  payment  of 
£1000  down.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  order  was 
instituted  as  a  convenient  means  of  replenishing  the 
King's  exchequer,  and  in  this  light  it  was  view^  by 
many  of  the  gentry,  some  of  whom  declined  the 
honour  when  it  was  offered,  as  for  instance  Sir  John 
Harfison,  a  Lancashire  knight,  who  represented  the 
county  town  in  five  Parliaments,  and  who,  when 
Charles  I.  sent  him  a  warrant  for  a  baronetage,  begged 
leave  to  decline  the  honour  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
too  much  regard  for  the  knighthood  which  liis  Majesty 
had  personally  conferred  upon  him,  in  1640,  to  suffer 
it  to  merge  in  any  other  dignity.  (Fanshaw's  Memoirs 
MS.) 

The  hall  at  Oulton  which  had  been  built  by  an  an- 
cestor a  century  before,  was  but  seldom  occupied  by 
Sir  Roland  Egerton,  the  greater  part  of  iiis  time  being 
passed  at  Farthingoe,  in  Northamptonshire.  In  the 
great  struggle  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament 
to  determine  whether  the  King  should  reign  as 
absolute  monarch,  or  whether  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament should  participate  in  legislative  authority 
with  him,  Sir  Roland  Egerton  took  his  stand  on  the 
side  of  the  King.  He  was  too  advanced  in  age  to 
underg(%|Lhe  hardships  of  camp  lite,  but  he  rendered 
substantial  aid  in  other  ways,  and  was  never  wanting 
in  the  evidences  of  his  affection  and  fidelity  for  his 
Sovereign.  His  Royalist  principles  made  him  obnoxious 
to  the  dominant  party  who  wreaked  their  vengeance 
by  sending  a  force  under  his  neigiibour,  Mr  Mainwar- 
ing,  to  attack  and  plunder  his  house  at  Wrine  Hill,  on 
the  Staffordshire  border;  a  circumstance  that  seems 
hardly  reconcileable  with  a  statement  made  by  White- 
lock  in  his  **  Memorials,*'  that  when  the  castle  of 
Pontefract  surrendered  to  the  Parliamentarians  under 
General  Povntz,  July  21, 1645,  Sir  Rowland  Egerton, 
who  brought  news  of  the  capitulation,  was  called  into 
the  House,  and  had  the  thanks  of  Parliament  given  to 
him.  Among  the  archives  at  Oulton  is  a  letter 
believed  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles  addressed 
to  him  about  this  time  applying  for  a  loan  of  £2000  to 
aid  in  carrying  on  the  war. 

7o  our  trasty  asd  wellbeloved  Sir  Bowlaod  E<^Rerton,  Bart. 

Trusty  » nd  welbeloved,  wie  gieete  y^n  well.  Tho<  gh  wee  are 
nnwUlmg  in  th  •  iMist  (tegrw  to  \hh-**'.  np<>n  our  giK>d  sabjeeU. 
yet  wee  nm^tobey  that  nrocs^ity  wi  oh  o  mpek  u»  ia  thie 
}  bl'qun  di  tmc'ion,  wheu  oni  <>«u  in.ney  and  rov^nae  i«M>izfd 
knd  ditejuod  from  i  b,  tjlay  bold  >  n  w  ythina  vbioh  with  God'fl 
blemias  mny  be  a  meanes  to  ptei?erve  thia.kirgdoni ;  we  noat 
therefore  deeyre  yon  fuitwith  t^t  loud  u«  tbe  a  •rome  of  20<  Olbs. 
for  oar  neoe  aary  irop' ort,  and  the  id  iittiranoi  tf  «>Qr  army, 
which  woe  are  o«>m[i«I'ed  to  raizL  i  n  th-  defecoe  of  onr  peiaon, 
the  Frt'.'e-tant  religion,  and  the  U^h  <f  the  Innd.    Wee  have 

UMted  thi-«  b*'ftrer  to  retelTe  v  ot  you ;  •^n<\  wee  doe  piomiiie,  on 
tiie  wo.'d  i^f  a  King,  to  n-pay  tbe  t«iim  •  iftth  in'erevt ;  andot  thia 
lorvire  vee  oiinuot  dombt,  nitoe.  if  von  h^n  nid  n  fu§o  t  •  giye  iw 
XhU  teitimony  of  }onr  afTcotron  >ou  v  ill  ^ive  aa  too  great  cinae 
<  I  FQspeot  }oar  dniy  and  ioclinatioa  both  lo  « nr  petaua  and  lo 
the  vubliqne  peaoe 

OWen  at  our  Conrt  at  Oxford  tht>  8th  of  ffobraary  l(^2(•8). 

Sir  Roland  Egerton 's  marriage  with  Lady  Bridget 
Grey  proved  a  long  and  happy  one  of  40  years'  dura- 
tion. In  that  time  he  had  bom  to  him  a  family  of  six 
sons  and  two  daughters.      The  eldest  son,  Thomas, 


married  Barbara,  daughter  of  Sir  John  St.  John,  Ent 
and  Bart.,  but  died  issueless  in  his  father's  lifetime ; 
the  second  son,  John  Egerton,  of  whom  anon,  suc- 
ceeded to  tlie  barohetcj^  at  his  fatJier's  death ;  PhiUp, 
the  third  son,  by  a  partition  of  the  family  estates,  1m 
bestowed  upon  them  the  Cheshire  and  Flintshire  pro- 
perties, including  Egerton  and  Oulton.  He  married 
Eatherine,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Piers  Conway,  of 
Hendre,  in  Flintshire,  and  was  progenitor  of  the  line 
of  Oulton,  now  represented  by  Sir  Philip  le  fielwrrd 
Grey-Egerton.  The  other  sons,  Arthur,  Rowland,  and 
Charles,  all  died  childless.  Of  the  daughters,  Sybilla, 
the  eldest,  married  (1)  Edward  Bellott,  of  Great  More- 
ton,  in  Astbury  parish,  and  (2)  Sir  Edmund  Anderton, 
of  Broughton,  in  Lincolnshire;  and  Elizabeth,  the 
youngest,  became  the  wife  of  8ir  William  Kadcliffe,of 
Foxdenton,  Knt.,  but  had  no  issue. 

Sir  Rowland  died  suddenly--H)f  apoplexy  says 
Wootton— at  Farthingoe,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1646. 
His  widow,  the  Lady  Bridget  Egerton,  survived  him 
less  than  two  years,  her  death  occurring  at  Farthin- 
goe, where  she  was  buried,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1648. 
She  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  confession  of 
faith  she  prepared,  the  original  of  which,  in  her  own 
handwntinfi^,  is  still  preserved  at  Oulton.  It  is  en- 
titled **  A  forme  of  confession,  grounded  upon  the 
ancient  Catholique  and  Apostolique  Faith,  made  and 
composed  by  the  Honorable  Ladie  the  Lady  Bridget 
Egerton,  A. 6.,  1636.*'  The  volume  has  been  printed 
in  the  Chetham  series  (v.  Ixxxiii.)  with  an  introduc- 
tion from  the  pen  of  her  descendant,  the  late  Sir  Philip 
de  Malpas  Grey-Egerton,  M  P.  "  The  whole  treatise," 
remarks  Sir  Philip,  "is  scriptural  and  orthodox,  and 
breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of  true  Christian  faith, 
hope,  and  humility,  expressed  in  language  testifying 
the  strength  of  her  convictions,  yet  free  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  dogmatic  pride  and  puritanical  cant." 
Written  at  a  time  when  the  Star  Chamber  and  the 
High  Court  of  Commission  were  in  full  operation,  and 
strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  in  high  quarters  to 
reintroduce  some  of  the  Roman  doctrines  and  cere- 
monies which  had  been  suppressed  at  ttie  Reforma- 
tion, it  must  have  required  considerable  courage  on 
tlie  part  of  Lady  Bridget  to  express  in  terms  as  expli- 
cit as  she  does  her  abjuration  of  transubstantiation, 
purgatory,  invocation  of  saints,  and  other  practices 
which  were  at  that  time  insinuating  themselves  into 
the  public  worship  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

Sir  John  Egerton,  the  eldest  surviving  son,  who 
succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father,  married  Ann, 
daughter  of  George  Wintour,  of  Derham,  in 
Gloucestershire,  by  whom  he  had,  in  addition  to  John 
Egerton,  his  heir,  born  in  1656,  and  a  younger  son, 
Philip,  born  in  1659,  who  died  in  mfancy,  four 
daughters,  Bridget,  named  after  her  grandmother, 
who  married  (1)  Ralph  Thicknesse,  of  Barterly,  and 
(2) Timothy  Hildyard,  a  Lincolnshire  squire;  Mar- 
garet, who  became  the  wife  of  Windsor  Finch,  of 
Rushock,  in  Worcestershire ;  Ann,  wife  of  John  Gardi- 
ner ;  and  Jane,  who  died  in  the  year  of  her  birth,  1665. 
Sir  John  Egerton  died  at  Wrine  Hill  in  1674,  and  was 
buried  at  Madeley,  his  wUl  bearing  date  September 
8th  in  that  year. 


THE    EGERTON    FAMILY. 


John  ^«rt->n,  bii  sldait  and  ooW  mmviD^son, 
who  BUpraeded  to  the  baronBtc;  Kad  the  pittrinionlal 
Imoda,  wa«  thea  in  his  18th  year.  He  nunried  Elii«- 
belh,  ona  of  the  daughters  ol  William  Holland,  ot 
Denton  and  Heaton,  in  Lancashire,  who  eventuallj 
becama  eolB  slater  and  beirees  of  her  brother  Edward 
Holland,  descendad  from  a  voiuirer  line  of  the  great 
feudal  house  of  lip-Holland  in  lancashire,  a  family, 
the  mamben  of  which  plaf  ad  an  active  part  in  the 
most  picturesque  and  chivalrous  period  of  En^^lish 
history,  and  who  werfl  not  more  illustrious  tor  their 
tltlaa  and  hoDours  (the  acknovledgemenls  paid  for 
their  services),  as  the  founders  of  the  Order  of  the 
Oartar,  and  as  allied  in  tdood  to  the  sovereigns  of 
England  (her  present  Majaatf  Queen  Victoria  being 
lineally  descended  from  Thomas  da  Holland,  Esil  (U 
Kent,  KiBDdson  of  Robert,  the  founder  of  Cp-Holland 
Friory),  UuD  for  their   Intellectual  gteMncM  andthe 


brilliancy  of  their  martial  achievem«nts  in  that  a^ .■ 

By  this  marriage  ths  senior  line  of  the  Eirertons,  le- 
presented  in  lal«r  times  by  the  Earls  of  Wiltoa,  added 
to  the  vast  possessions  of  the  family  the  ez[enRi*e 
MtKtee  at  Denton,  near  Manchester,  and  Beaton,  ia 
the  parish  ot  Preelwich,  which  bad  been  held  by 
the  Hollands  in  direct  succession  for  many  centuries. 


ij  of  ffoDtal  flisti.  ebtkl 
„  Hjiui'lB  ilut  ban  o) 


EARU   PERSONAL   REeOLLECTiON 


OF     WILMSLOW. 


BT 


WILLIAM     NORBURY. 


When  laid  aside  from  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
active  life  by  sickness  or  other  infirmity,  the  mind 
naturally  turns  to  review  the  past :  Under  such 
oircumstances  the  following  was  written.  The 
first  intentio  n  of  the  writer  waste  while  away  the 
tedious  hours  of  confinement ;  an  afterthought  was* 
to  read  as  a  kind  of  lecture  what  he  had  written ; 
nothing  more  was  intended,  and  therefore,  on  this 
ground  alone,  he  claims  the  indulgence  of  his 
readers. 

To  the  very  few  remaining  old  natives  of  dear 
little  Wilmslow  this  appeal  will  be  unneeessary,  as 
they  have  for  more  than  half-a-century,  proved  "to 
his  virtues  ever  kind,"  while  they  have  been  sin- 
gularly blind  to  his  many  failings  :  Such  is  love. 

To  the  new  and  advanced  generation  he  appeals 
as  one  belonging  to  a  past  age,  in  which  the  means 
of  education  for  artisans  and  labourers  were  scan^ 
and  poor  when  compared  with  these  better  times. 
If  in  these  pages  he  should  be  found,  like  the  back- 
woods preacher,  to  "  murder  the  Queen  s  English 
every  lick,"  he  would  observe  in  extenuation,  that 
after  all,  there  are  more  important  subjects  in  the 
universe  than  the  ever- varying  forms  in  ^•  iiich 
men  clothe  their  thoughts.  W.  N. 

•'  'Squier,  come  near,  if  it  your  wille  be. 
And  say  something  of  loye,  for  certea  ye 
Connen  thereon  as  mnch  aa  any  man. 
*  Nay,  8ir/  <|uod  he,  *  but  such  thing  aa  I  can 
With  hearty  will,  for  I  will  not  xebel 
Against  your  lust,  a  tale  will  I  tell. 
Hare  me  excused  if  I  ahonld  apeak  amia. 
My  wiU  ia  good ;  and,  lo,  my  tale  ia  thia '  ** 

Chaueer, 


I  was  bom  at  Pigginshawe  Brook,  Morley, 
Wilmslow,  March  19th,  1828,  although  the  certi- 
ficate of  my  baptism  from  Wilmslow  Church  sets 
forth  that  William,  son  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Nor« 
bury,  of  Chorley,  was  baptised,  fto.  This  shows 
the  untmstworthineM  of  the  old  parish  registers 


as  evidences  of  places  of  birth,  and  must  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  my 
baptism,  which  was  some  months  subsequent  to  my 
birth,  my  parents  had  gone  to  live  in  a  cottage 
under  the  •*  Bow  of  Trees"  in  Ohorley.  This  in- 
formation has,  of  course,  been  communicated  to 
me,  for,  although  I  believe  I  was  present  at  both 
my  birth  and  my  baptism,  I  cannot  say  I  can  recol- 
lect either.  My  earliest  recollections  are  of 
living  at  the  cottage  above-named  in  Chorley, 
but  as  my  parents  removed  from  it,  and  went  to 
reside  in  Mobberley,  when  I  was  about  two  years 
of  age,  my  recollections  are  few  and  somewhat 
dim ;  still  they  are  real  and  not  imaginary.  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  my  Aunt  Mary  (whe  lived  next 
door)  and  I  quarrelling  about  a  flower.  It  wa^  a 
peony,  and  I  remember  the  bright  red  leaves  being 
scattered  abread  upon  the  floor,  it  being  torn  into 
fragments  in  the  struggle— about  as  good  a  result 
of  a  quarrel  as  I  have  ever  since  then  known.  I  can- 
not recollect  anything  of  the  removal  to  Mobberley ; 
probably  I  should  be  at  Morley,  at  my  maternal 
irrandfather  s  at  Pigginshawe  Buook,  where  I  was 
born,  and  where.  I  was  brought  up,  mostly,  until 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  I  cannot  recollect  much 
of  Mobberley  up  to  my  sixth  year,  but  I  can  just 
remember  my  mother  teaching  me  to  read  out  of 
an  old  "Heading  Made  Easy,"  and  I  can  also 
remember  being  sent  to  school  for  a  few  days  with 
a  Miss  Sarah  Peers  to  a  Mrs  McOlnre.  who  taught 
a  school  in  a  house  at  Mobberley,  not  far  from  the 
"  Prince  of  Wales.*'  I  well  remember  the  dame's 
school,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  record  that 
the  last  business  of  the  day  was  for  each  little 
scholar  to  kneel  upon  the  teacher  s  lap  and  say  an 
evening  prayer,  and  that  upon  my  turn  coming 
round  I  very  wickedly  refused  to  repeat  after  her, 
upon  which  she  soundly  boxed  my  ears,  and  I 
"  roared."  I  think  I  did  not  say  the  prayer,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  perver- 
sity of  nature,  which  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  had  then 
begun  strongly  to  manifest  itself.  My  stay  at  this 
school  was  short,  for  one  evening,  when  at  home,  I 
and  my  sister  were  playing,  and  in  running  out 
et  her  way,  I  fell  with  my  head  against  the  stone 
ohimney-piece  and  cracked  my  skull.  It  was 
"  cracked  "  enough  before.  I  remember  my  father's 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF    WH.MSLOW 


coming  to  Wilmelow  for  gome  plaister  to  mend  my 
head^  and  it  was  late  at  mVht  when  he  retarned. 
This  is  the  first  trouble  I  remember  causing  him. 
It  would  have  been  well  had  it  been  the  last.  M7 
head  mended,  but  I  never  returned  to  the  good 
dame's  school.  I  remoml)or  several  funerals  at  the 
old  graveyard  in  Mobborley  belonging  to  the 
Friends,  and  I  distinctly  remember  that  the  grave 
of  one  ilann'ih  Thorp  was  filled  »p  with  layers  of 
straw  to  pri  vent  the  body  being  taken  by  body- 
snatchers.  Sometime  about  now  my  mother 
brought  me  to  Wilmslow,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
public  funeral  of  a  Forester.  I  have  since  been 
told  that  it  was  the  funeral  of  a  man  named  Moses 
Shuttleworth,  and  that  this  funeral,  being  one  of 
the  first  out  of  thQ  Foroiters*  lodge,  then  recently 
established  in  the  town,  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a  good  deal  of  display.  I  remember  the  great 
crowd — the  band  and  the  solemn  music — the  pro- 
ceasion — the  black  scarves,  and  what  frightened 
•me  greatly  was  a  moat  solemn-looking  man  who 
boro  a  mute.  This  solemn  pa;jrnant  did  not  leave  a 
good  impression  upon  my  childish  mind  ;  a  subse- 
quent trilling  incident  in  the  day  did.  My  mother 
met  in  the  VVaterLane  with  Dr.  Moore,  and  to  the 
good  doctor  she  confided  me  for  him  to  leave 
at  Pigginahawe  Brook.  I  rode  with  him  in  his  nice 
gig,  and  ho  spoke  kindly  to  me  and  encouraged  me,  so 
that  I  got  without  the  morbid  feeling  en- 
gendered by  the  funeral  processioH  ;  and  then 
and  there  an  impression  of  the  doctor's  kindness  to 
me  was  made  which  more  than  forty  years'  experi- 
ence has  confirmed.  At  this  time  I  must  have  been 
Bomotinies  at  Mobberloy  and  at  ethertimesat  Morley, 
for  my  recollections  are  mixed.  I  remember  my  great- 
grandfather, John  Bradbury,  living  at  the  Rabbit 
Nest  on  Morley  Gorses.  He  was  a  big  man,  and 
wore  spectacles.  About  this  time  he  died,  falling 
down  dead  while  stacking  turf,  and  some  beef  which 
he  had  bought  for  the  wakes  was  eaten  at  his 
funeral  on  Wilmslow  Wakes  Sundav.  "In  the 
midst  n^  i;io  we  are  in  death.**  I  also  remember  a 
very  (nd  man,  named  Isaac  Sumner,  who  lived  just 
over  the  Morley  Gorses.  He  was  ninety^five  or 
more  when  he  died.  I  can  remember  his  coming 
1  »  Wilmslow  Church  in  a  very  antiquated  fashion. 
I  believe  that  up  to  his  death,  when  dressea  for 
church,  he  wore  the  suit  of  clothes  in  which  he 
was  married.  He  had  a  curious  turned-up  hat, 
and  buckles  upon  his  shoes,  a  straight  collar  to  his 
coat,  and  a  very  long  waistcoat  with  flaps  over  the 
pockets,  and  breeches  and  leggings.  One  some- 
times sees  this  style  of  dress  in  old  pictures.  At 
this  time  there  wore  sheep,  and  herds  of  neat  cattle 
on  Liudow  Common,  belonging  to  the  different 
commoners,  and  old  Isaac  was  called  "  Shep- 
herd of  Lindow."  But  about  then  a  largo  dog  from 
Pownall  Hall  got  amongst  the  sheep  and  worried 
nearly  all  of  them,  and  this  concluded  sheep-keep- 
ing upon  Lindow  Common.  In  1833,  when  I 
should  be  five  years  of  age,  my  grandfather,  Jramuol 


Qoodier,  was  overseer  of  the  poor  in  Morley,  and  I 
well  remember,  the  first  morning  he  was  in  office, 
one  or  two  families  coming  to  our  house  and 
expressing  a  determination  to  stop  and  live  with  us, 
unless  my  grandfather  would  give  them  some 
relief — relieving  officers  were  not  as  yet.  I  think 
I  must  have  been  jealous  of 'the  new  comers,  think- 
ing that  they  might  in  some  way  interfere  with 
my  status ;  for  the  incident  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  mo.  My  grandfather  took  them  to  Lin- 
dow Workhouse,  then  kept  by  one  George 
Hey  wood,  and  in  some  way  got  without  them. 
These  were  some  of  the  hereditary  paupers,  which 
the  new  Poor  Law  was  to  cure,  when  it  was  passed 
some  years  later,  but  it  never  did.  Old  CJ;'\rley 
**  Nabs,"  or  Bradbury,  and  his  wife  Cha:  .otte, 
continued,  with  very  little  intermission,  to  receive 
parochial  relief  until  they  died,  almost  for'^y  years 
after  this,  upon  Parsonage  Green.  Wilmslow. 
They  died  very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  I  saw 
them  "laid  out,"  one  on  each  side  of  the  same 
room  ^till  in  death.  I  reflected  upon  iheir 
hard  life,  and  cherished  a  devout  hope  that  they 
had  arrived  safely  in  a  land  ^^  here  there  is  no 
necessity  for  Poor  Laws,  and  where  poverty, 
feebleness,  and  bad  training  are  not  attempted  to 
be  cured  by  keeping  a  man  upon  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  food,  and  amongst  conditions 
and  circumstances  that  would  demoralise  a  seraph. 
When  I  was  about  six  years  of  age  (1834  ,  I  began 
to  live  at  Morley  altogether,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  sent  to  school  at  Wilmslow.  I 
was  taken  to  the  National  School,  then  on  Par- 
sonage Green,  and  I  well  remember  the  first 
morning.  An  uncle  of  mine  took  me  into  the 
school,  and  aft^r  some  conversation  with  the  master 
he  left  me,  and  when  I  found  myself  alone  with 
strangers  I  roared  out  lustily  ;  but  a  kind  boy,  now 
long  since  dead  named  William  Oc'^leston,  from 
'^ollin  Hall,  took  me  in  hand,  and  talked  kindly  to 
me,  and  I  soon  felt  at  home  with  him.  He  was  one 
of  an  old  family  that  is  almost  gone  out,  all  of  whom 
were  distinguished  for  unostentatious  kindness  and 
good  nature.  I  ro««mber  a  good  number  of  the 
scholars  I  Christopher  Mort,  Charles  Blower, 
the  Beaumonts,  Byders,  Blundells.  a  number 
of  Dr.  Dean's  boys,  Antrobuses,  Alcocks, 
Hulraes,  Dick  Wilkinson,  the  Bowers,  Adsheads. 
Burgesses,  of  Chorley,  Webbs  of  the  same  place, 
Thomas  Barlow,  of  the  Oak,  Chorley  ;  and  Philip 
Norbury's  boys,  of  the  Hough.  This  latter  family 
about  then  emigrated  to  America.  They  wore  cousins 
to  me,  and  at  the  time  I  was  very  sorry  for  them,  for 
I  thought  it  was  very  hard  for  them  to  have  to 
leave  England  for  a  strange  land:  emigration 
was  not  common  then.  The  master  of  the  school 
was  a  gentleraati  named  Henry  Taylor,  who  after- 
wards went  out  to  Jamaica  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  after  his 
return  to  England,  some  years  later,  he  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England.  He  is  still  living  (1876). 
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He  was  a  good  master,  well  up  in  his  work, 
and,  manifestly  a  very  consistent  Christian  man. 
This  sohool  was  above  the  average  of  the  day- 
sohools  of  the  time  in  the  range  of  the  subjects 
tanght.  A  number  of  the  elder  boys  were  taught 
English  grammar,  Algebra,  and  the  Latin  tongue. 
But  with  all  these  advantages  this  school  was  not 
a  place  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise.  The  build- 
ing  was  very  damp  ;  the  floor  low  and  flagged, 
then  quite  as  low  as  the  ground  ;  for  I  remember 
that  old  Billy  Robinson  pulled  up  the  flags,  and 
raised  it  about  a  step,  while  we  were  all  at  work  in 
the  school.  The  walls  were  so  damp  that  water 
frequently  ran  down  the  walls.  It  had  only  one 
fireplace,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  the  school ;  and 
the  sanitary  arrangements  were  abominable.  It  is 
hardly  credible,  in  this  day,  that  this  was  a  newly- 
built  school,  under  the  National  Society,  and  called 
the  National  School.  A  very  great  contrast 
indeed,  to  the  handsome  well- ventilated,  dry 
structures  that  are  now  in  use  as  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood.  **  Say  not  that  the  former  days 
were  bettor  than  these."  Again  we  had  to  stand 
most  of  the  time,  almost  all  of  it  ;  and  we  were 
taught  on  the  monitorial  system,  and  many  a 
*'  belting  '*  I  have  had  for  faults  of  the  monitors. 
Boys  were  sent  from  the  first  class  to  teach  the 
lower  ones  arithmetic,  when  they  could  no  more  do 
the  sums  themselves  than  they  could  cast  a  horo- 
scope. Thoy  would  hobble  at  them,  and  get  a 
number  of  figures  on  the  slate,  and  the  boys  of  the 
class  must  copy  these,  and  then  each  in  his  turn 
must  go  ap  to  the  master,  who  would  examine  him 
as  to  whether  he  understood  the  mode  of  working, 
when,  if  he  did  not,  which  was  often  the  case,  the 
unfortunate  boy  would  get  a  whipping,  and  if  he 
told  the  truth,  and  laid  the  blame  upon  the 
monitor,  then  he  would  bo  beaten  by  him  when  the 
school  broke  up  for  the  day.  But  all  the  monitors 
were  not  alike.  I  well  remember  that  the  late 
Charles  Blower  was  a  kind,  intelligent  boy — the 
best- informed,  and  tho  most  kind  to  the  dull 
scholars  of  all  tho  monitors  in  tho  school. 

I  believe  these  characteristics  distinguished  him 
through  life.  He  went  into  the  army,  whore  he 
served  his  country  with  credit,  and  when  ho  retired 
he  had  saved  a  nice  little  competency.  Ue  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy  it ;  but  in  his  death,  as  in  his 
life,  his  kindliness  showed  itself  in  several  legacies 
that  he  loft,  especially  in  one  to  the  school  where 
he  had  boon  educated.  He  sleeps  in  Wilmslow 
Churchyard.  A  great  number  of  the  scholars 
that  th«n  formed  this  school  are  dead.  But  few 
ran  tho  fall  race  of  life.  I  wont  to  this  school 
until  I  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  when  Mr  Henry 
Ttiylor  loft ;  after  this  I  was  transferred  to  Water 
Lane  School,  kept  by  tho  late  Mr  William  Warbur- 
ton. 

But  although  I  wont  to  the  National  Day 
School,  I  was  net  a  Sunday   scholar  at  the  Church 


Sunday  School ;  but  I  was  sent  regularly,  from 
about  my  sixth  year,   to  the  Wesleyan  Sunday 
School,  in  Water  Lane.     I  well  remember  my  amnt 
taking    me    the    first    time   and    giving    me    up 
to     a     gentleman     who    stood     in      the      lane 
looking  out  for  scholars,  and  who  is  still  living  in 
Stockport— Mr  Abraham  Ardern.     I  have  a  kindly 
recollection  of  him;  and,   in  later  years,  I   have 
often  called  upon   him,  and  have  been  instructed 
and  directed  by  his  sago  counsel,   delivered  in  a 
sententious  and  somewhat  brusque  manner,  pecu- 
liarly his  own.   He  can  ask  direct  questions  with  any 
man  living.     He  is  an  old  man  now,  walking  in  the 
ways  of  righteousness  :  may  his  end  be  peace.      It 
is   not   every  man   who   lives  in  the  world,  that 
stands  at  street  ends,   looking  out  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  good. 


At  t^is  time  ;about  ISdl)  the  Water  Lane  School 

was    the  most  important    Sunday   school  in  the 

neighbourhood.      Scholars  and  teachers  came  long 

distances  to   it,  and,  althoagh  it  is  now  in  lower 
water  than  formerly,  it  has,  in  its  day,  done  good 
work.     There  are,  and  have  been,  numbers  all  over 
the  country  side  who  owe  all  their  little  education^ 
and,   indeed,  some  a  very  respectable  amount  of 
learning,  to  this  school,  besides   being  indebted  to 
its  teaching    for    principles    of    Christian    truth, 
which   have  germinated  and  brought  forth,  some 
thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  a  hundred-fold :    only 
the  day  will  declare  it     I  look   upon  the  early 
pioneers  of  education  in  Sunday  schools  with  great 
veneration.     It   would  be  difficult  to  find  a  char- 
acter   that    more    fully    sets  forth   what   I  here 
state   than  that  of  the  late  Samuel  Poarson.     He 
was  formerly,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  a  Sunday 
scholar  in  this  school,  and  for  the  common  walks  of 
life   he  was  a  very  superior  man.      Old   Josiah 
Davios  once  said  of  him — coining  a  word  to  supply 
a    lack   of    language  —  ''  Samuel     Pearson    is     a 
*  Philesity  '  "     He  was  right ;  but  he  was  more,  he 
was  a  Christian.     His  life  was  not  fitful  and   start- 
ling, like  the  meteor,  appearing  with  sudden  glare 
at  uncertain  and  distant  intervals  ;  but  it  was  like 
one  of  the  nearer   planots — it   shed  a  subdued  and 
steady   light   on   his   path,  and    graced  the   orbit 
in   which   he   moved.      At  this  time  thore  was  no 
Methodist  chapel  at  Mobberley,  or  at  Warford,  or 
at  Lindow  End,  or  at  Chorley,  or  at  the  Hough,  or 
at  Dean  Row,  or  at  Hawthorn-street,  or  at   Hand- 
forth,   or  at  :'tyall;   there  was  no  Congregational 
chapel  at  Fulshaw  or  at  Morley;    no  St    Philip's, 
Chorloy,  or  school  at  How  of  Trees,  or  church  at 
Styall.       There    were    tho    Parish     Church,    the 
chapel  opposite  tho  Grove  Inn,  the  Friends  Meet- 
ing Hoase,  Dean  Kow  Presbyterian  Chapel,  the  old 
Baptist   chapol   at  VVarford,   a  liiclo   Independent 
chapel   at   .wobborley,  and  the  chapel  at  Styall,  in 
Mr  Grogs  grounds.      This  was  formerly  a  Baptist 
chapol,  with  the  Rev.  Henry  Halford  Jones,  after- 
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wards  called  "  Astronomer  Bojal  of  Hancbester/' 
as  pastor.  Abont  this  time  it  became  a  Unitarian 
obapeli  under  the  pastorship  of  the  Ber.  John 
Colston. 


From    this    it    will    be    seen    that,    at    this 

time,   the  educational  advantages  of  the  neigh- 

boarhood   were   not   great,   at   least    so   far    as 

Bundaj  schools  are  concerned,  for  even  at 
Beveral  of  the  places  then  existing,  there 
were  no  schools,  and  it  mnst  here  be  borne  in 
mind  that  —  with  very  few  exceptions — Sun- 
day Schools  were  then  the  only  moans  available 
to  the  working  classes  Tradesmen,  farmers  shop- 
keepers, and  snqh  like,  could  send  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  day  schools  (but  some  of  these  did 
not)  ;  but  the  children  of  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
labourers,  factory  workers*  handloom  weavers,  and 
such  as  these,  must  get  a  little  learning  at  the  Sun- 
day School,  if  at  all.  And  here  I  may  remark  upon 
the  very  different  dress  of  the  people  then  from  now. 
The  majority  of  the  boys  in  the  school  were  then 
clad  in  the  ordinary  fustian  suit,  week  days  and 
Sundays  alii-  e  ;  the  only  difference  observable  on 
Sundays,  in  most  cases,  being  clean  linen  and 
newly- greased  shoes, — of  course  there  was  a 
sprinkliBg  of  the  better  clad,  and  a  number  that 
would  also  attend  day  schools,  but  I  speak  of  the 
bulk.  The  Sunday  school  of  this  day  presents  a 
marked  difference  in  this  matter  from  the  Sunday 
school  of  forty  years  ago.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  matters,  the  former  days  were  not  so  good  as 
these  days.  When  a  boy  had  grown  into  a  man, 
and  when  he  had  begun  to  get  his  own  wages,  his 
first  savings  were,generally,for  a  suit  of  clothes,  and 
when  rigged  out  in  this  fashion,  with  a  comely 
damsel  by  his  side,  he  thought  not  lightly 
of  himself;  especially  if  he  had  a  watch 
in  his  pod-et.  But  to  return  to  the  Water  Lane 
Sunday  School.  I  have  said  that  it  was  almost  the 
only  ^unday  School  in  the  neighbourhood — cer- 
tainly the  chief  one — and,  therefore,  as  one  may 
suppose,  it  had  as  many  scholars  for  a  school  in  a 
country  village.  It  had  a  very  considerable  staff 
of  teachers,  and  although  many  of  them  were  men 
of  very  humble  acquirements,  there  were  not  want- 
ing some  very  superior  men,  judged  by  their  advan- 
tages. I  may  mention  Jonathan  Yarwood,  Joseph 
Lowe,  William  Bancroft,  Isaac  Whittaker  (no  mean 
singer),  Isaac  Sumner,  Holbrook  Kclsall,  William 
"^arburton,  John  Jones,  and  later  on — James 
Ainsworth,  William  Skelhom,  William  Keating 
Stock,  James  Boyle,  Joseph  Broughton,  and  John 
Keeling  (the  best  teacher  in  a  Sunday  school  I 
ever  met  with),  and  many  others,  perhaps  not  so 
marked,  but  quite  as  devoted  to  this  pious  work. 

The    school  would  number  some  four  or  five 
Imndred  scholars,  and  who  shall  tell  the  glories  of  a 


"Chapel  Walk'*  and  the  "Charity  Sermon"  at 
"  th'owd  Chapel !"  For  months  before  the  time  thej 
were  talked  about,  and  many  a  worthy  mother  was 
at  work  late  and  early,  and  many  a  stomach  was 
pinched  to  save  for  the  new  clothes  for  the  school 
walk.  The  general  suit  must  be  new  on  this  day — 
of  those  who  had  only  one — and  the  very  best  cloth 
came  out,  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  more.  The  county  side  was  stirred,  and  every- 
body almost  came  to  see  the  walk.  The  scholars  per- 
ambulated the  village,  and  stopped  at  the  top  of 
the  town  and  formed  a  circle,  with  the  singers  in 
the  middle.  I  can  now  see  the  smiling  peachy  face 
of  old  Mrs  Shaw,  handing  eut  chairs  for  ths 
fiddlers,  giving  all  the  assistance  she  can,  taking 
her  seat  at  the  open  window  to  listen.  Although 
then  only  a  child,  I  could  see  she  was  pleased,  and 
it  pleased  and  flattered  us  to  see  the  interest  she 
took  in  us.  Mrs  Shaw  was  a  Church  woman,  and 
I  think  that,  in  acting  so  kindly  to  ns,  she  did 
quite  as  much  credit  to  her  faith  as  did  a  haughty 
man  who  had  for  the  time  forgotten  that  he  was  a 
gentleman,  to  whom  I,  at  a  school- wal  k  in  later 
years,  kindly  offered  a  hymn  paper,  and  from  which 
he  withdrew,  as  from  something  unclean,  remarking, 
with  great  hauteur,  "Don't  you  know  that  I  am 
the  churchwarden  of  this  pariah  ?"  I  did  not  know, 
and  I  did  not  care  when  I  did  know  ;  but  the 
Churchmen  of  Wilmslow  have  known  him  sinoo 
then,  for,  perhaps,  of  all  men  who  have  been  in  the 
parish,  this  over-nice  son  of  the  Church  has  been 
the  most  troublesome  to  his  mother.  Kindliness 
and  good  manners  become  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters alike. 


After  the  singing  of  a  suitable  hymn  all  returned 
to  the  school,  and  the  Sunday  after  being  'Charity- 
sermon  Sunday"  and  a  holiday,  the  elder  scholars 
were  invited  to  the  sermon,  and  the  others  were  ad- 
monished as  to  the  way  in  which  the  next  Sunday 
must  be  spent.  No  rambling  about  in  the  public 
streets ;  no  breaking  of  farmers*  hedges  or  other 
disorderly  behaviour  was  allowed.  We  were  told 
that  kind  friends  were  coming  together  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  of  their  means  for  our  benefit, 
and  that  we  should  be  ungrateful,  and  disgrace  the 
school,  and  hurt  the  "  collection,"  if  we  «  ere  seen 
practising  rude  behaviour,  or  idling  about  the 
lanes.  And  this  was  of  a  piece- with  the  wise  and 
kind  counsel  uniformly  given  to  us  in  sohooL  I 
only  knew  two  scholars  that  were  expelled,  and 
these  were  because  they  would  not  humble  them- 
selves ;  and  I  well  remember  the  superintendent,  the 
late  William  Warburton,  cautioning  them,  and 
beseeching  them  to  give  in,  telling  them  that  he 
never  knew  anyone  do  well  after  being  expelled ; 
but  they  remained  contumacious.  They  were 
expelled,   and  they  never  did  any  good  afterwards. 
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The  Charity  Sermon  at  Te'Owd  Chapel. 

The  Sunday  following  the  School   wal  •  wag  the 
Charity  Sermon.      The  managers,  or  some  of  them, 
-w^ould  be  at  chapol  early,  seeing  to  it  that  things 
■were  in  order ;  and  then  some  of  the  elder  scholars 
and  singers  would  begin  to  drop  in  by  odd  ones,  and 
twos,  and  threes ;  others  were  loo'dng  out  at  the 
**  Topo'  th'  town'"  lor  a  coach,  which  was  expected 
from  Stoc  port,  and  about  ten  o'cloc  •   this  would 
arrive,  laden  with  half  of  Stoc  port  Choral  Society. 
The  wee  fiddles,  the  father  fiddles,  and  above  all, 
the  old  grandfather  fiddle — the  dmble-hass — on  the 
top  of    the  coach,  horns,  trumpets,  &c  ,  with  the 
performers  thereon.      This  company  would,  in  for- 
mer times,  bo  led  up  by  the  late  James  Leech  Esq., 
a  gentleman,  who  might  be  called  the  father  of 
masic.  especially  Sunday-school  anniversary  music, 
in  and  about  Stockport.      He  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  beloved  by  a  large  family,  and  by  everyone 
that  knew  him     •  In  later  years,  and  for  some  time, 
these  musicians  oame  by  the  railway,  and  without 
Mr  Leech  ;  but  the  coach  and  **  owd  Jemmy  Leech  " 
was  the  more  orthodox  way  )    After  the  coach  was 
put  up,    the   company    betoo  >    themselves   to  the 
ohapel  orchestra ;  and  by  this  time  the  singers  were 
gathered  together,  fifty  or  more  in  front  seats,  and 
the  musicians  made  their  way    to  the  bac  ,  where 
stands  were  put  up  for  their  convenience       After 
cheery  hearty  compliments  to  former  scholars  of 
the  school  and  to  old  friends   fiddles  were  uncased, 
mouthpieces  fixed,  fiddlo-b6ws  resined,  stools  .a(^ 
jnsted  to  elbow-room ;  the  **  trombone"  looked  out 
for  a  convenient  avenue,   down  which  he  might 
elongate  his  instrument  without  danger  to  anyone's 
ribs  and  the  ''serpent*  settled  himself  down,  and 
tried  his  double  C       Amidst  all  this  is  heard  the 
quiet  rapping  of    the  first  fiddle-bow   upon  the 
music-stand,    and   this    is    the    signal     to    tune 
First    one,     then    another,      and    another,    and 
so      on,      all      round       The     country  •  perform- 
ers   think     Pritus     (Thomas     Jollifie;    rery,    ijery 
nice,   because    he    will   have    them    to    a    shade, 
and  old  John  Bradley  and  James  Dooley  have  o   11- 
onlty  in  getting  their  instruments  to  the  req<    .ed 
point   Thomas  Taylor  (of  Stockport;,  an  old  scholar 
of  the  school  Joseph  Gibbon  (of  Handforth  ,  Jamea 
Goodier,  John  Jones,  William  AlcooW,  and  otherg, 
each  in    his  turn    is    tuned;  but  when  the  old 
grandfather-fiddle's  turn  came.  Primus  sounds  hii  A 
from  the  garret  window,  and  the  old  gentleman 
grunti  his  A  from  the  cellar  area,  three  stories 
lower.      After  a  little  fine  screwing  all  is  made 
right,  and  with  a  loo^  of  oomplacenoyi  Primus  says. 
"Now  we  are  ready'      The   first  piece  is  some 
grand    old    Psalm    tune,     ■*  Hanover, '    Haydn  a 
hymn,  ••  Denraaric,*'  '*  Sovereignty,"  or  suck  like; 
and  it  sweeps  along  with  grand  majesty  (this  is  only 
the  rehearsal^ ;    afterwards    an   anthem — one  of 
Leech's  or     Fawcett's    Sunday-school    anthems, 
which,  for  country  choirs,  have  not  been  surpassed 
by  the  affected  and  newfangled  notions  of  modern 


days.     Your  modern  novice  at  the  harmonium  says 
that  "  they  are  in  bad  taste  '  and  curls  his  lip  con- 
temptuously      There  are  often  two  reasons  for  his 
saying  so ;  one  is  that  he  has  heard  somebody  else 
say  se  ;  and  the  other  (and  to  him  the  more  impor- 
tant one)    is  that  he  cannot  play  them      Another 
hymn,    and    then    the    grand    chorus  —  Ilandel'i 
Hallelujah,       Beethoven's       Hallelujah,       Gloria 
(Mozart  s  ,   Gloria  (Haydn's)    "  Unto  us  a  Child  is 
born"    Litt   up    your    heads,'    "Worthy   is   the 
Lamb" — some  one  of  these,   or  of  such  li"  e,  is 
creditabl    performed,  with  the  band  accompaniments 
and  o' her  important  assistance  from  Stoc  port      I 
l^now  full  well  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  lauf;h  at  all 
this  novv-a-days,  but  I    should    hoed    tho  laughers 
more  if  I  could  see  them  doing  soKusihing  better  in 
the  place  of  it       This    made    musicians    out  ot 
mechanics,  labourers,  and  factory  lads ;  and  man/ 
a  young  man.  when  he  has  left   his  home  in  the 
country,  and  has  gone  into  the  busy  town  t  j  earn 
a  living,   has   been  pleased  when  he  found  chat  he 
could  join  the  town   choir    or  choral  society  and 
that  ho  has  not  had  to  stare  at  a  copy  of  music  as 
if  it  had  been   a   slab   dug   up  from  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh   or  Babylon       It  has  introduced  him  into 
good  company,  and  '  ept  him  from  evil  Oissociations. 
If  it  could  bo  ascertained,  I  am  of  opinion  thai  it 
would  be  found  that  there  are  very  few  musicians 
in  our  prisons  and  reformatories    At  this  rehearsal 
the     gallery      of     the      chapel     would    be    al- 
most   filled    with    listeners — amateur    musicians. 
I      can      now      see      some     of    them,     William 
Leigh,    Samuel    Mottram,    Henry    Ardern,    Fifer 
Isaac,      Josiah       Davies,       and      many     others. 
There  is  the  Sabbath   with  its  air  of    holy   rest, 
different  from  other  days  in  its  associations ;  and 
some  Sundays  one  can  conceive  to  be  difierent  from 
other  Sundays — only,  perhaps,  in  their  associations 
— but  these  have  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  every- 
thing, and  certainly   Charity   Sermon  Sunday,  at 
Th'Owd  Chapel,  was  a  red-letter  day  to  us.     The 
place  was  beautifully  clean,  and  newly  painted,  and 
although  it  was  then  by  no  means  so  cozy  as  now, 
yet  it  had  on  its  best  clothes,  and  it  evidently  was 
''expecting  company  ;*'  and   in   the  afternoon  the 
company  came.      There  was  then  only  one  sermon, 
at  which  there  was  a  collection,  and  that  was  in  the 
afternoon.      I  can  now  see  the  jovial  faces  from 
Alderley  and  the  Hough  ;  the  long  Saul-li'%e  forms 
of  the  Sarlams,  from  Chorley   Hall ;    tho  comely 
face  and  strong  build  of  Isaae  Bower,  of  Mottram ; 
the  Wards  of  the  same  place ;  the  shrewd  inhabi- 
tants of  Dean  Row  (nearer  you  get  to  the  hills  and 
"fawser'*  men  are; ;  Mr  Shannon,  and  some  of  the 
Coopers,  from  Handforth ;  Peter  Burgess  and  his 
fine  family,  from  Bank   House,   Morley ;   sturdy 
Thomas  RoylQ,  and  the  Hnlmes   of  Fulshaw ;  and 
the  Bowers,  of  Wilmslow,  in  all  their  ramifications, 
with  the  pertly  form  of  the  late  Richard  Barlow, 
Esq.,  then  a  young  man.  conspicuous  among  thera  ; 
and  last,  but  not  Ua.'tt,  blufif  Peter  Royle ;  and  many 
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others       These  wore  mostly  Methodists ;  bat  the 
congrejration  was  not  composed  alone  of  Methodists, 
bnt  of  all  classes  of  well-ordered  people,  who  ao- 
knowledped   the  importance    of  education       The 
aermon  was  preached  by  some  notable  minister  not 
always  by  a  Methodist.     I  can  well  remember  that 
the  late  Rev.  N.  K.  Pugsley,  of  >  toe  it  port,  preached 
it  more  than  <  Mce.   He  was  one  of  the  most  finished 
pnlpit  orator^  [  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing, 
at  least,   so  it   appeared  to  me  then ;  but   I  was 
young,  and  perhaps  not  a  jndge  in  this  matter. 
The  collection  would  be  about  £25— no  mean  sum 
in  that  day  ;  money  was  of  more  value  then  than 
now— and  it  was  well  thought  of  as  a  school  col- 
lection for  this  place,  and  the  managers  were  satis- 
fied, and  encouraged  to  go  on  another  year  in  their 
good  work      Bread  and  cheese  and  ale,  which  sub- 
sequently gave  way   to  the  safer  fare  of  tea  and 
plum-ca-  e,  were  served  in  th6  schoolr3om  to  the 
singers,  the  fiddlers,  the  horns,  the  clarionettes,  the 
trumpets  and  shawms,    the    basses,    and   to  any 
friends  from  a  distance    who  might  not  have  ac- 
qnaintances  in  the  village     The  chat  over  tea  was 
•f  the  sermon,  the  collection,  and  how  the  singing 
had  **gone  '  I  well  remember  that  upon  one  oocasion 
we  '' natives  '    were  rather  flattered  than  other- 
wise, because  in  singing  "  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born,'' 
from  the  **  Messiah,"  a  notable  bass  singer,  from 
Stoo'port,  had  almost  ruined  the  whole  affair  by 
beginning  half  a  bar  too  soon  in  the  fuge ;  great 
men  can  make  mistakes ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned, 
in    extenuation,    that    he     had    *' dined'     at    a 
"  public."      We  discussed  what  chorus  would  do 
far  next  year  ;  when  the  next  "  oratorio  *'  would 
be   at    the    "  Big  Sohoo* "     (Stocport     Sunday 
School);  what    they  were    having    at     Gheadle 
Hnlrae,  fto  ,  Jeo  ,  &o       After  tea  was   over,  some 
**  grave  and  reverend  *  teacher  addressed  a  few 
plain  words  of  unaffected  thanks  to  the  diflferent 
kind  friends  who  had  assisted     A  hymn  was  snng, 
and  tbo  '- priest- lie"   father  offered  ap  a  short 
prayer,  in  which  he  devoutly  than'-  ed  God  for  all 
His  mercies,  and  especially  for  the  mercies  of  the 
c7ny,  and  earnestly  implored  His  continued  benedic- 
tion to  the  school  during  the  coming  year ;  and 
"then  we  all  too'<  off    our    several    way,"    and 
the  Charity  Sermon  at  Th'Owd  Chapel,  was  at  an 
end  for  that  year. 

WlLMSLOW   FOKTT  YSAES   BaCK. 

The  Wilmsluw  of  forty  years  back  (1886  was  very 
differont  from  the  Wilmslow  of  to-day.      No  rail- 
way then  ;  Bollin  Hall,  a  large  antiquated  mansion, 
tke  former  residence  of  the  Lords  of  •  >  ilmslow,  was 
at  that  time  used  as  a  farm-house ;  it  stoed  where 
(he  south  end  of  the  viaduct  now  is,  and  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Ocklestons  or  Ellisons ;  no  road  through 
the  Bollin  estate  (except  foot  reads  and  a  bridle  road 
to  Dean  Bow),  the  beautiful  slope  ornamented  with 
evergreens  and  shrubs    leading  from  the  valley  to 
ihe  higher  part  of  the  Park,  was  then  a  dirty  cow- 


lane  thr'>r.'h   the  wood,   and  called   Bent  Brow. 
Hough  Lano  came  up  to  New  Eoad,  and  there  wen 
fields  from  the  old  school-house,  where  Mr.  William 
Shaw   lives,    to  Mr.  Charles  Fletcher's  farm.     No 
houses  in  Davy  lands;  no  Goodier's  house;  no  rail- 
way station  ;  no  wharves ;  no  hotel  ;  no  houses  in 
Bollin  walk,  or  in   Lady  field  ;    no   mansions    in 
Wilmslow  Park.     Pownall  Hall  was  an  old  farm- 
house, with  no  carriage-way  down  Ifawthorn  Lane. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  it  began  to  be  altered, 
but  I  am  not  sure   to  a  year.       Hawthorn  Hall, 
formerly  occupied  by  the   Bowers,   stood    empty 
about  now  for  some  years  ;  though  it  had  Lc --n  a 
school  for  a  short  time  before  Dr.  SomervilL-,  t|ie 
present  occupier,  took  it.       Green  Hall  was  empty 
several  years  at  this  time,  and  was  in  a  dilapidated 
state.    Pulshaw  Hall  was  a  farm  and  a  gentleman's 
honse,  occupied  by  the  late  Captain  Dewan,  bnt  in 
a  very  different  state  from  now ;  The  Oak,Chorley, 
just  a  common  farm-house,  in  the  occupation  of 
the  late  John  Barlow.     Alderley  Edge  was  a  bleak 
hill,  covered  with  the  earlier  forms  of  vegetation, 
mosses,  ferns,  brambles,   larches,  Ac,  and  on  the 
top  there  was  only  a  house  for  the  keeper  and 
one  or  two  cottages  on  the  western  slope.     And  at 
this  time  old  John  Morrell,  of  Morley,  and  old 
Neddy  Cumberbirch,  and  many  others,  believed  as 
firmly  as  they  believed  in  Holy  Writ  that  there 
were  the  legions  of  an  enchanted  army  fully  capa- 
risoned, each  with  a  grey^orso,  in  the  grim  caverns 
there,  laid  to  sleep  by  the  enchantments  of  the 
"Wizard  of  the  Edge,"  and  that  in  the  fulness  oif 
time,  when  old  Nixon's  prophecy  that  "  a  miller  of 
Peokforton  Mill,  with  three  thumbs  upon  one  hand, 
shall  hold  three  kings'  horses  while  England  is  lost 
and  won  three  times  in  one  day,"  should  come  to 
pass  ;  that  there  this  army  should  come  forth  and 
do  notable  deeds  for  the  glory  and  freedom  of 
England.  .  I  never  saw  any  of  the  warriors,  but  old 
John  assured  me  that  at  several  times  odd  cues  of 
superior  rank  had  been  surprised  in  the  quiet  glades 
about  the  hill,   in  the  dusk   of  evening,  ta  ing  a 
short   relief  from   their   weary  slumber,  and  that 
occasionally  the  echoes  of  the  war  trumpet  might 
be  oanght  in  the  glens  on  still  evenings  ;  and  all 
this,  I  am  quite  sure,  he  firmly  believed.       One 
once  asked  old  Nixon,  the  prophet  ot  Vale  Royal, 
where  he  might  be  safe  in  the  fearful  times  that 
were  to  come,  and  he  replied,  **  I|i  God's  Croft, 
between  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee."  It  is  comforting 
to  Unow  that  we  are  so  near  this  place  of  sanctuary. 
At  Chorley  there  was  no  hotel  or  railway  station ; 
no  villas  or  mansions  on  Alderley  Edge,  or  i|i 
Brook  Lane,  or  in  Fulshaw  Park :  no  village  of 
<*  Alderley."      This  place  was  calfed  Street-Lane 
i!nds,  or  Chorley,  as  it  is  properly  called  now. 
All  that  there  was  here  of  ^  village  was  a  countiy 
pablic-house,  a  smithy,  a  fe^r  thatched  cottages, 
apd  a  farm  house  or  two  scattered  about.  Fulsha# 
Common  was  then  all  open  and  growing  gorse  S&4 
heath ;  Chapel  Lane  lay  np  to  this  oominon,  ana 
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was  almost  impassable  ;  no  house  upon  it  from 
Hawthorn  Street  to  Mohberley  ;  no  honsos  in  Oak 
Lane.  It  was  then  called  Dirty  Lane,  and  it  was 
not  wronj^ly  called.  Nothing  upon  Little  Lindow 
but  the  Friends  Meeting  House,  then  newly  bnilt 
The  Friends  had  recently  romovod  from  the  old 
meeting-house  in  Morley,  where  thoy  had  long  had 
a  place  and  a  name.  Tbero  were  no  houses  upon  the 
racecourse  but  about  four.  Altrincham  Road  was 
partly  unpaved  ;  Ovorsloy  Ford,  Burley  Hurst, 
and  Wormhill  almost  impasaable.  The  old  work- 
house was  occupied  by  the  parochial  paupers ;  no 
Edge  View  or  Albert  Park  ;  no  Fulshaw  Chapel  or 
Hawthorn-street  Chapel ;  but  near  here,  at  the 
junction  of  Chapel  Lane  with  the  turnpike  road, 
there  was  a  little  village  green,  upon  which  lay 
the  timber  belonging  to  a  Mr  Thomas  Pool,  who 
had  a  wheelwright's  shop  opposite.  The  bouse  in 
which  he  lived  is  still  standing,  but  it  is  like 
Paddy's  mus'et — new  lock,  stoo  •,  and  barrel,  but 
the  same  gun.  Old  Thomas  is  gone,  the  timber  is 
gone,  the  green  is  gone,  and  the  saw-pit  is  goae ; 
and  if  old  Thomas,  or  anyone  else  who  had  not 
Men  the  place  for  the  last  40  years,  were  brought 
blindfolded  and  uncovered  upon  the  spot,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
know  where  he  was. 

In  Styall  the  changes  have  been  great — the  tasf-e 
and  judgment  of  the  late  Robert  Hyde  Greg,  Esq  , 
having  transformed  this  village  into  perhaps  tbe 
best  in  England,  that  has  a  cotton  mill  within  ir., 
and  that  is  peopled  with  a  factory  population; 
while  during  the  last  40  years  the  Noroliffe 
grounds  have  become  famous  thronghont  the 
country,  as  shewing  what  uatare  and  art  combined 
can  produce  in  the  way  of  beantifal  landscape. 

Forty  years  back  (1836  the  "  Prentioe-honse''  at 
Styall  'was  occupied  by  apprentices  most  of  whom 
were  drafted  from  public  institutions  in  different 
arts  of  England  They  were  bound  until  they  were 
of  ago  (not  afterwards  thank  God  for  the  laws  of 
England),  and  were  employed  at  the  mill.  On 
Sundays  they  were  brought  to  the  church,  and 
many  of  them  now  sleep,  far  away  from  their 
former  homes,  in  the  pathway  leading  from  the 
church  gates  to  the  south  door  of  Wilmslow  Ghnrch. 
On  the  road  to  Handforth  the  changes  have  been 
few.  Wilmslow  is  no  exception  to  a  remark  I  met 
with  the  other  day,  that  towns  do  not,  ntnally, 
grow  so  much  northward  and  eastward,  as  sonth* 
ward  and  westward.  At  this  time  there  was  no 
British  School  or  Methodist  Chapel  at  Dean  Row, 
and  the  old  Presbyterian  Chapel  was  in  a  meet 
delapidated  state  ;  the  windows  were  out,  the 
benches  down,  and  the  place  was  almost  £^ne  to 
the  moles  and  the  bats.  This  was  mainly  through 
the  loose  conduct  of  a  pastor,  then  incumbent  of 
the  place.  But  for  many  years  in  the  latter  paii 
of  his  lifei  this  gentleman  was  most  exemplary  in 
his  behaviour,  and  did  all  he  could,  both  by  preoept 
and  example,  by  writing  and  by  pablio  preftohing 


and  lecturing,  to  correct  the  evil  done,  and  to 
forward  the  cause  of  religion  and  temperance  but 
he  was  gotten  down  in  the  world,  and  his  congre- 
gation was  gone,  and  thongh  he  manfully  battled 
with  adversity  for  a  many  years  he  found  the 
world  hard  and  unrelenting,  and  he  did  not  meet 
with  that  encouragement  in  his  better  life  that  he 
ought  to  have  done  :  Chri<ttian8  should  be  ready  to 
assist  those  who  are  directing  their  steps  to  the 
paths  of  righteousness.  I  have,  in  later  years,  met 
with  several  persons  who  owed  their  reclamation 
from  a  vicious  life  to  the  late  Rev.  John  William^ 
Morris,  formerly  minister  of  Doan  Row  Cliapel.  At 
this  time  there  were  flourishing  printworks  at 
Danewater,  and  quice  a  large  number  of  cottages 
for  the  workpeople,  upon  the  Woodford  side,  and 
also  a  number  at  the  Bridge  foot  in  Dean  Row. 
These  works  found  employment  for  a  great  number 
of  persons  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it 
was  almost  cruel  to  take  the  bread  of  so  many  help- 
less children  and  poor  persons,  as  was  done,  by 
utterly  demolishing  these  works  some  years  later* 
when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Davenports, 
the  Lords  of  the  soil.  At  this  time  the  coals  used 
in  this  neighbourhood  and  in  Mobberley  wer^ 
carted  from  Poynton  Collieries,  and  the  road  was 
scarcely  ever  free  from  coal  carts. .  There  were  two 
public  honses  ac  Dean  Row  which  made  the  place  a 
sort  of  rendesvons  for  the  carters  on  the  road,  and 
one  of  these  carters  was  known  to  send  on  old 
"  whitefoot, '  hie  horse,  to  the  coalpit  while  he 
stopped  with  his  boon  companions  at  one  qf  these 
hostelries.  The  horse  was  a  teetotaler  and  mast 
do  the  work  while  his  guzsling  master  must  sit  at 
his  ease.  Most  of  the  wor-t  done  npon  ale  is  done 
by  the  month. 

In  the  village  of  Wilmslow,  at  this  time,  there 
were  no  fiagg^  footpaths,  the  streets  were  paved 
with  rough  boulders,  and  with  only  a  channel  to 
divide  the  cartroad  from  the  footpath  and  down 
this  channel  the  filth  from  the  houses,  and  the 
blood  from  the  slanghter-honses  ran  npon  the 
surface  of  the  street.  There  were  no  drains  at  all 
in  the  streets,  and  the  place  was  frequently  visited 
with  typhus  and  other  fevers  of  a  very  bad  type 
Imperfect  aa  is  the  drainage  now,  it  was  formerly 
rery  much  worse*  and  I  can  well  remember  when 
seme  years  later  the  street  was  drained  by  Dr. 
Somerville,  who  was  then  surveyor  of  highways, 
that  the  health  of  the  town  was  very  materially 
improveil  thereby.  I  can  vough  for  this  because  1 
was  subsequently  registrar  of  dea^s  for  eleven 
years,  dnripg  whiofa  time  I  registered  very  few 
deaths  from  oontagioas  diseases  There  was  at 
a  later  lime  a  very  useful  local  nuisance- removal 
committee  in  the  place,  and  although  it  did  not 
possess  large  powers,  it  wss  very  active  in  improv- 
ing the  sanitary  state  of  the  place.  I  am  not  quite 
sore  that  there  has  not  bpen  a  little  retrogressiopi 
of  late  in  this  matter. 
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Tt  is  Bomewhore  about,  forty  years  since  the  now 
bridsre  on  ^•anche8ter  Boad  was  built,  and  that  at 
Handforth  was  done  about  the  sam©  time.  These 
new  bridpres,  with  the  improvements  made  in  the 
road,  by  lowering  the  hills  and  raising  the  valleys, 
made  tho  woy  to  Manchester  and  Stockport  much 
easier  than  br fore.  Before  this  there  was  a  low 
bridf?e  over  tho  river  at  each  place  and  one  may 
now  form  soniO  idea  of  the  forncr  rond  at  Wilms- 
low  and  of  tho  stoepnoss  of  its  prndionts  by  looking 
what  it  wns,  when  it  ran  down  nearly  to  the  river 
in  the  middle,  and  over  Hill  Top  garden,  at  the 
nonh  end,  and  at  the  other  end  over  Ladyfield. 
While  this  improvement  was  going  on,  the  coaches 
went  down  Church-street,  and  T  can  remember  oil 
lampH  heinp  up  on  this  route  to  light  the  road. 
When  I  was  a  hoy  old  folks  called  it  all  new  road, 
from  the  Hill  Top  to  the  toH-bar  ;  for  in  former  days 
the  main  road  was  what  is  yet  called  Old  Road, 
passing  Mr  Antrobus's, Church-street,  Chancel  Lane, 
and  the  narrow  hill,  from  near  the  church  schools 
to  Hill  Top.  Formerly,  Mill  Lane  was  really  the 
lane  leading  from  the  public  road  to  the  com  mill, 
and  it  still  retains  iti:  name.  It  is  nearly  a  hundred 
years  since  tho  new  road  was  first  cut,  and  it  was 
done  at  the  time  the  Wilmslow  and  Congleton 
turn'  ike  road  was  made ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  it  was  done  by  a  very  remarkable 
nan — John  Metcalf  the  blind  surveyor  and  con- 
tractor. Some  account  of  this,  anti  of  the  building 
of  Congleton  Bridge,  may  bo  found  in  the  life  of 
this  most  enterprising  and  wonderful  man.  I  may 
just  say  here  that  my  grandfather  told  me,  when 
living,  that  he  could  remember  the  building  of 
©very  houee  but  one,  upon  the  new  road,  from  Hill 
Top  to  the  toll-bar,  and  I  think  the  exception  was 
the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr  Rhodes,  near  the 
Mill  Brow. 

I  have  in  my  possession  an  old  directory  for  the 
year  1836,  and  in  it  the  population  of  the  parish  is 
given  for  the  vear  1821  as  3,927,  and  for  the  year 
1831  as  4,296  "  I  should  think  that  the  population 
must  now  be  1^,000,  or  the?  eabouts  ;  for  in  a  com- 
parison with  the  figures  I  have  given,  the  popula- 
tion of  Chorley  must  be  included,  it  being  a  part  of 
Wilmslow  parish.      Since  the  formation  of  Poor- 
Law  Unions,  Chorley  is  taken  with  the  Macclesfield 
Union,  and,   therefore,  the  figures  given  in  the 
Altrincham  Union  tables  do  not  now  include  this 
part  of  ^^  ilmslow  Parish.      In  1861  the  population 
of  the  whole  parish   was  6616,   of  this  Chorley 
furnished  1759     In  1871   the  population  of  the 
parish    was :— Bollin    Fee    2,536,   Fulshaw     887, 
Pownall  Fee  2,501,  total  5,924 ;  and  adding  for  the 
supposed  population  of  Chorley  2,111,  makes  8,035 
for  the  whole  parish   last  census,  and  as  more 
than    half   of  another    decade   is    passed     now, 
the  population    may   be    assumed    to    be      near 
ten    thousand.        Of      126      names      given     in 
this  directory  of  1836,  of  principal  inhabitants  of 
Wilmslow,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  can 


only  make  out  that  nine  are  living  now,  and  these 
are  thus  described  in  the  directory: — William 
Ardern,  shopkeeper ;  Charles  Barber.  silk 
throwster  ;  George  Burgees,  farmer.  Ful- 
shaw ;  John  Henshall,  shoemaker ;  Richard 
Pool,  brickmaker;  William  Kelsall,  shopkeeper; 
Samuel  Pearson,  tailor;  Henry  Taylor,  school- 
master ;  James  Walthew,  shoemaker  ;  and  Michael 
Wardle,  sLoomakor,  t  andforth  ;  and  of  these  nine, 
tho  same  description  would  apply  in  only  two 
cases — viz  ,  those  of  Mr  Samuel  Pearson  and  of 
Mr  Michael  Wardle 

The  coaches  passing  through  Wilmslow  are 
given  as  follows  : — To  Birmingham  : — The  Royal 
Mail,  from  •  anchester,  calls  at  the  Grcve  Inn, 
every  orenoon,  at  a  quarter  before  eleven  ;  and  the 
Rein  Deer,  calls  at  the  Swan  Ipn,  every  morning, 
at  half-past  ten  (Sundays  excepted^  To  Man- 
chester : — The  Royal  Mail,  from  Birmingham,  calls 
at  the  Swan  Inn,  every  afternoon,  at  one  ;  the  Rein 
Deer  (Sundays  excepted  ,  at  six,  and  a  market 
coach,  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday  morning,  at 
eight  Letters  from  Manchester  arrive  e^ery  fore-' 
noon  at  eleven,  and  are  despatched  every  day  at 
half-past  twelve. — J.  E.  Dean,  Postmaster 

The  Parish  Chubch 
My  early  recollections  of  the  parish  church,  are 
few,  and  that  for  the  reason  which  I  have  already 
stated,  that  I    was  brought  up  at  the  Water- Lane 
Sunday  School.     But  the  parish  church,  in  any 
place,  must  always  be  a  centre  of  dear  associations 
to  all  the  parishioners,  whether   they  be  Church- 
men or  Dissenters,  and  I  can  remember  going  now 
and  again,  when  a  boy,  to  the  church  on  special 
occasions ;   and  theu«  as  now,  I   was  charmed  with 
the  beautiful    liturgy  and  sober  devotion  of  the 
Church's  service.       Again,  the  churchyard  is  the 
common  graveyard  of  our  ancestors,  and  thus  must 
ever  make  the  place  dear  to  thoughtful  minds. 
And  the  church,  especially  now  that   the  sittings 
are  free,  is  a  place  where  every  parishioner  has  a 
common  right  to  worship  God.     Forty  year?  back, 
and    indeed    much    later,   the-  church   was  very 
different  from  now.      There  was  an  old  galleiy 
under  the  roof  on  the  south  side,  and  the  nave  was 
filled  with  ugly  boxes  called  pews,  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  some  high,  some  low,  some  cushioned,  some 
bare,  some  opened,  some  locked,  some  were  let  for 
hire,  and  some  were  sold,  and  sometimes  grievous 
bickeriogs,  and  indeed  fightings  arose  as  to  owner- 
ships.     All  this  is  now  done  away  with,  and  it  is 
well  that  it  is  so.      The  pew  system  is  odious  and 
un-Christian  anywhere,  but  it  is  utterly  indefen- 
sible in  a  parish  church.      The  walls  were  covered 
with  plaster  and  whitewash,  and  were  profusely 
adorned  with  big  fat  babies  with  wings,  blowing 
trumpets,  intended,  I  suppose,  to  represent  angels ; 
and  over  the  Rooid  screen  there  was  a  glaring 
picture  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  with  the  Law  upon 
tables  of  stone,  and  this  was  surmounted  with  the 
lion  and  unicorn   *' fighting  for  a  crown."      There 
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•were  no  stained  glass  windows  then  in  the  church, 
"but  there  were  slight  evidences  that  there  had 
been  at  some  former  period  of  the  church's  history. 
There  was  the  regular  orthodox  three  decker 
pulpit,  sarmounted  by  an  enormous  sounding 
board.  Some  years  back  I  saw  the  upper  portion 
-of  this  pulpit  lying  in  a  garden  in  Water  Lane  as  a 
piece  of  old  leirabor  ; 

"  Imperial  Cf04nr  dead  aurt  turned  to  clay. 
May  stop  a  lijle  to  keep  the  winl  away." 

Forty  years  ago  the  Rev.  William  Brownlow, 
recently  decoasod,  was  rector,  and  although, 
upon  his  induction  to  the  parish,  there  had 
teen  grievous  dissension  and  brawlings 
upon  the  sabject  of  tithes,  it  had  now 
passed  away,  the  tithes  being  commuted ;  so  that, 
to  say  the  least,  there  was  peace  if  there  was  not 
satisfaction.  Ho  continued  to  discharge  the  active 
duties  of  rector  for  a  many  years  after  this,  and 
gained  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  parishioners 
generally.  He  afterwards  retired  into  private  life 
at  Bath,  where  he  died  in  this  year  (1876).  He 
was  a  good  preacher  ;  his  sermons  were  very  short, 
but  he  could,  perhaps,  say  as  much  in  as  few 
words  as  any  man  living;  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
quality  in  a  preacher.  He  was  through  life  in  deli- 
<;ate  health,  but  notwithstanding  this,  by  care  and 
regularity  of  living  he  attained  unto  a  good  old 
age:  I  venerate  the  memory  of  Mr  Brownlow. 

The  next  most  important  person,  or  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all,  was  the  parish  clerk,  the 
late  Mr  Isaac  Goodier.  When  one  saw  MrGoodier 
in  the  lower  tier  of  the  three  deo!<er,  one  could  not 
help  thinking  that  he  was  nature's  model  for  a 
parish  clerk.  His  comely  personal  appearance, 
with  his  venerable  head  and  musically  sonorous 
voice,  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  him  as  a  clerk. 
The  only  drawback  was  that,  by  contrast,  he  ill  set 
off  an  adolescent  curate.  He  was  not  only  clerk 
in  the  church,  but  he  was  clerk  of  every  thing  else 
in  the  parish.  Overseer  of  poor,  surveyor  of  high- 
ways, clerk  to  the  parish  vestry,  collector  of 
tithes,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  in  fact, 
everything  of  public  importance  was  managed  by 
Mr  Gfoodier.  He  had  also  large  private  practice  as 
agent  for  all  manner  of  persons,  and  was  in  the 
secret  of  almost  everyone's  private  business,  even 
to  the  writing  of  love  epistles  for  the  unclerkly 
swains  of  the  day.  And  tbea  he  was  formerly 
parish  schoolmaster,  and  his  learning  was  something 
wonderful.     Like  Goldsmith's  schoolmaster — 

"Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
**  And,  e'en  the  story  ran,  tliat  he  couM  guage." 

He  was  general  arbitrator  and  referee  for  the 
neighbourhood,  and  for  this  he  was  well  fitted  by 
great  practical  shrewdness  of  character,  with 
agreeable  suavity  of  manner,  a  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing, and  a  considerable  spice  of  dry,  but  very 
agreeable  humour.  By  diligence,  frugality,  and 
strict  economy  he  amassed  a  very  considerable 
fortune,  and  he  now  sleeps  with  his  neighbours  in 


(     the  churchyard  of  Wilmslow  Church.    Peace  to  hi" 
memory! 

About  this  time  the  first  organ  of  modern  times 
was  put  in  the  church,  and  a  new  gallery  was  built 
for  it,  at  the  west  end.  All  this  is  now  removed. 
Before  this,  the  singers  stood  in  the  belfry,  and 
werf)  accompanied  by  fiddles,  basoons,  clarionets, 
Ac.  I  believe  that  old  Robert  Hardy,  now  living, 
was  one  of  these  musicians.  The  organ  was  the 
gift  of  a  Mr  Pownall,  who  about  this  time  bought 
Pownall  Hall,  and  re-built  it  in  its  present  form. 
Ho  did  a  considerable  amount  of  good  in  the  parish, 
by  the  money  that  ho  spent  upon  this  estate.  The 
rebuilding  of  this  place  was  considered,  in  tho8& 
days  a  wonderful  job,  the  like  of  which  had  not 
been  known  for  a  long  time,  and  we  expected  never 
to  see  the  like  again :  how  blind  is  man  to  the 
future  ! 

After  the  house  was  finished  and  the 
grounds  laid  out,  Mr  Pownall  came  to  reside  here 
as  a  country  gentleman,  and  ho  was  a  man  of  note 
in  the  place.  He  was  a  county  magistrate,  and 
almost  the  only  one  about  the  noighfeourhood,  and 
in  chartist  and  plug- drawing  times  he  quite  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  seeing  that  the  hungry 
people  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  royal  proclama- 
tions and  constables'  staves. 

Another  important  person  in  connection 
w^ith  the  parish  church  at  this  time  was 
old  William  Jenes,  the  parish  sexton.  Ho 
held  this  office  for  many  years,  and  his  father, 
John  Jones,  held  it  before  him.  When  old  William 
died,  his  son  George  succeeded  him,  and  in  a  few 
years  more  Georges  son,  William,  followed  his 
father,  so  that  the  office  was  in  this  family  for  four 
generations  :  these  are  all  dead,  but  X  believe  the 
office  is  in  this  family  still.  Old  William  Jones 
was  (whei  whei)  a  good  sexton,  and  he  kept  the 
churchyard  and  the  church  with  the  greatest  care 
and  neatness.  If  a  weed  appeared,  he  was  soon 
there  with  his  basket,  and  every  irregularity  was 
cleared  away  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  He 
knew  every  grave  in  the  yard,  and 

Scarce  a  skull  he  e'er  turned  up, 

But  tfhat  he  knew  the  owner,  and  could  tell 

Some  passiKO  of  his  life. 

In  his  younger  days,  like  most  sextons,  he 
had  been  fond  of  his  glass,  and  the 
^cicked  said,  that  once  when  nodding  at  his 
desk  within  the  rood  screen,  he  knocked  for 
*•  another  quart,  Martha,"  dreaming  that  he  was  in 
the  **  George  and  Dragon "  :  but  this  is  only  a 
tradition.  I  know  that  in  his  later  years  he  was 
temperate,  and  special  allusion  was  made  to  this 
trait  in  his  character  in  a  sermon  that  the  rector 
preached  upon  the  occasion  of  his  funeral. 

Then  the  ringers.  At  this  time  most  of 
the  ringers  were  Granthams :  there  were 
"Laddie,''  "Jackylad,"  *' Bob  for  a  hundred," 
and    George,    all    Granthams;    and,    like    most 
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ringrers,  tliey  liked  .ale.  They  all  sleep 
in  the  ohnrchjard,  and  others  Lave  taken 
their  places  tmay  they  imitate  the  virtaes  and 
avoid  the  failin^rs  of  the  old  ringers — the  Grant- 
hams.  I  may  horo  mention  that  there  ia  an  old 
tradition  that  *'  Wilmslow  bells  have  muj?  them- 
flelves  at  12  o'clock  one  night."  It  is  accounted  for 
in  this  way.  There  were  thon  six  men  all 
pariflhioncrs,  and  named  Boll,  who  went  into  the 
towor  at  midnij^ht,  and  each  runf^  a  boll  in  a 
ref^nlar  penl.  I  have  only  known  one  of  this 
family  tliat  carried  the  name,  and  he  left  the 
neighbonrhood  many  years  ago.  So  familios  dis- 
appear. One  of  the  old  ringers — George  Grantliam 
— was  also  parish  coffin-maker  for  a  great  number 
of  yearfl,  indeed  np  to  tlictimo  of  his  death,  about 
eight  years  bacW.  I  lliied  old  George,  a»d  I  was 
much  pleased  at  being,  by  his  special  direction, 
when  living,  invited  to  his  funeral.  Old  George 
made  coffins  for  a  good  many  dead  folks  and  for 
some  living  ones,  for  he  made  one  for  a  Baptist 
minister  at  Warford  many  years  before  his  death, 
and  the  gentleman  ^cept  it  by  him  to  be  ready  when 
wanted :  he  had  considered  his  latter  end,  and  was 
prepared. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
mention  the  old  beadle  and  bellman,  Billy  Cash* 
Billy  or  '  Parson '  Cash  was  about  the  town  a  many 
years  as  an  odd  nian  He  was  appointed  bellman 
and  scavenger  by  the  court  leet,  and  this  gave  him 
a  sort  of  qiuuti  official  position  in  the  place,  and  he 
sometimes  magnified  his  office.  He  was  well 
spoken,  and  a  very  good  town  crier,  a  very  good 
singer,  with  some  knowledge  of  mnsio,  and  he  had 
more  learning  than  one  expects  to  find  in  a  man  of 
this  kind  I  havo  heard  it  said  that  he  was  born  in 
LindoTV  Workhouse,  and  that  in  his  youth  he  was 
Tery  steady  and  studious,  and  that  he  aspired  to 
become  a  minister  among  the  Methodists,  but  that 
his  mind  failing  him^  he  fell  into  loose  habits,  and 
afterwards  became  a  waif  upon  society.  Ho  got  a 
precarious  living  by  going  errands,  sweeping  the 
streets,  nsing  his  bell,  and  by  going  about  to  the 
public-houses  as  a  maVesport  for  some  as  big  fools 
as  himself.  The  anecdotes  of  Billy  and  his  pranks 
would  fill  a  book.  Poor  Billy  Cash  1  the  lines  did 
not  fall  to  him  i&  pleasant  places  :  he  had  a  bad 
start :  lot  us  not  be  too  ready  to  condemn  him. 
He 

Who  TOftde  the  heart,  'tis  He  9lone 

Decidedly  can  try  as ; . 
He  knows  each  chord— its  variooa  tone, 

Each  spring— its  various  bias  ; 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mate. 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compnfee, 

But  know  DOt  what's  reaifited. 

Thi  Fobmxr  Trades  and  Emplotmbntb  of  thb 

Placb. 

I  must  SB  J  something  about  the  trades  and  em« 
ployments  of  Wilmslow.  At  this  time,  as  I  have 
liefore  observed,  there  was  no  railway  through  the 


place  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  placo  of  impor- 
tance as  a  cc  aching  station,  being  a  stage  12  imle» 
from  Manchester,  and  on  one  of  the  public  routes 
to  London ;  as  we  have  seen,  the  royal  mail  and 
another  coach  passed  eaeh  way  daily ;  and  I  can 
well  remember  very  extensive  stables  at  the  Swan 
Inn  and  at  the  Grove  Inn,  which  was  then  a 
posting  house,  and  also  in  what  is  now  called 
Warhiun- street,  and  in  Chiirch-strert,  whoro  Mr 
Norbury's  butcher's  shop  is,  and  where  Mr  Otrden 
livos.  These  places  were  all  p')sting  and  coaching 
stables,  and  I  can  well  remonjoor  the  cheery  sound 
of  the  guard's  buirlo,  and  our  running  to  wacch 
the  changing  of  the  coach  horses,  to  see  the 
ostlorq  drive  them  down  to  the  river  to  wash  thoir 
feet,  and  then,  we  boys  would  creep  to  tho  stable 
door  to  see  the  smelling  horses  rubbed  down,  and 
we  should  be  driven  away  by  old  Joseph  Hoskin- 
sou,  with  his  besom  stall  in  hi'  hand.  At  this 
time  Pickford's  van  passed  regularly  through  tho 
town  with  parcels,  &o. 

There  was  a  very  consilerable  posting 
business  done  in  the  town.  Gentlemen  travelled 
in  their  private  carriages,  or  posted  from 
town  to  town  in  hired  chaises ;  and  horses  were 
kept  for  relays  at  tho  different  inns  and  posting 
houses  along  the  road,  and,  of  course,  a  great 
number  were  kept  for  this  purppse  at  Wilmslow.  j 
This  gave  a  very  considerable  business  to  the  place». 
and  caused  it  to  look  lively  and  cheerful  ;  and 
when,  in  later  years,  all  this  w^as  stopped,  the 
village  was  quito  snufi'ed  out,  and  it  remained  so 
until  the  neighbourhood  begun  to  bo  opened  out 
for  buildin?.  Indeed,  for  somo  years,  at  first,  the 
railways  seemed  to  be  a  positive  injury  to  the 
place.  In  time  it  began  to  look  up,  and  all  this- 
got  rectilied.  For  some  reason,  which  I  cannot 
now  give,  the  regular  daily  coaches  were  knocked 
off  the  road  before  the  railway  was  opened,  and, 
daring  this  time,  if  anyone  wanted  to  ride  to  Man- 
chester by  a  public  conveyance  he  must  go  by  Mas* 
sey's  coach,  **  Doctor  Syntax,'*  drawn  by  old  "  Sam" 
and  another  rip,  on  a  Tuesday  or  Saturday — that 
is,  he  might,  if  he  could  afford  time  and  money.  If 
his  business  required  haste  he  must  walk,  and  then 
the  fare  by  the  coach  was  fi.ve  shillings.  Thero 
was  not  so  much  going  to  Manchester  then  as  now. 

In  nothing  has  thqre  been  greater  improvement 
than  in  the  postal  arrangements  of  the  place.  At 
this  time  postage  was  dear,  and  the  delivery  of 
letters  in  the  oatlying  parts  of  the  district  was  any- 
thing but  prompt,  and  this  impeded  business 
greatly.  But  very  few  newspapers  found  their 
way  into  the  village ;  for  with  the  duty  oa 
paper,  and  the  newspaper  duty,  they  wore 
not  generally  within  the  reach  of  the  common 
people.  A  paper  that  now  costs  a  penny  would 
then  be  about  sevenpenoe,  and  I  can  well  re- 
member, when  a  boy,  being  sent  by  the  school- 
master  with  a  penny,  in  the  middle  of  the  week^  to 
the  Swan,  to  borrow  the  paper  for  an  hour. 
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Most  of  the  employments  of  the  people  wore 
then  very  difforent  from  now.  Of  course,  then,  as 
now,  there  was  some  employment  in  agricu  It  a  re, 
and  wap:e3  in  this  branch  of  iudosiry  would  then 
bo  about  lOs  to  123  weekly,  without  food.  1  knew 
a  number  of  good  farm  labourers,  many  years  after 
this,  to  bo  omployed  at  the  Oa'<  Farm,  Ghorloy,  at 
li'S  weekly.  In  harvest  time,  however,  pood  hands 
would  prot  more  monoy,  and  all  would  got  somo 
food.  Then,  there  wore  somo  at  that  time  em- 
ployed in  tho  building  trades;  but  very  fow,  as 
compared  with  now  ;  and  wa^os  in  these  trades 
wouUl  then  be  about  as  follows: — Journeymen 
joiners  or  bricklayers,  from  18s  to2l3,  and  labourers 
in  those  trcwics  about  123  to  133 ;  and  other  liko 
trades  and  employments  in  building,  in  proportion. 
Then  there  was  Greg's,  ^lill.  at  Sty  all.  and  there 
was  a  paper  mill  at  liandforth,  and  there  were 
printworks  at  liandforth  and  Danewator  There 
was  Mr  Bower's  Mill  at  the  bottom  of  the  village, 
and  Mr  Barber's  small  sir*<  mill,  but  at  all  these 
wages  were  very  small,  and  tho  time  for  labour 
very  much  longer.  There  was  no  '•  Ten-hours 
Bill "  then,  and  Greg's  "  hands  *'  commenced  work 
at  half-past  five  in  a  morning,  and  worked  nntil 
seven  in  the  evening  ;  and  when  making  up  for 
lost  time  sometimes  until  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
after  which  some,  indeed  many,  of  tho  children  and 
young  persons  would  have  to  walk  two  miles.  Mr 
Bower's  hands  at  this  time  be^an  work  at  six 
in  the  morning,  and  loft  off  at  eight  at  night,  while 
old  William  Jones  was  ringing   tho   curfew   boll. 

I  feel  sorry  that  this  institution,  which  has 
existed  from  the  time  of  tho  Conqueror,  should  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  through.  In  former  times  a 
bell  was  tolled  at  five  in  the  morning  in  sum  mar, 
and  six  in  winter,  and  at  eight  in  the  evening,  ex- 
cepting Sandays  when  it  was  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing and  nine  at  night. 

But  to  return.  A  very  great  number  of  the 
people  were  employed  at  this  time  in  cotton  hand- 
loom  weaving,  and  there  were  numbers  uf  common 
carriers  in  the  village  and  neighbourhood,  whoso 
occupation  it  was  to  carry  this  work  from  and  to 
Stockport  and  other  places.  This  weaving  was  the 
staple  trade  of  Wilmslow  and  the  neighbourhood, 
and  it  was  formerly  a  fairly  good  trade ;  bat  abont 
this  time  it  began  to  fall  off,  through  the  introdac- 
tion  of  the  power-loom,  and  for  a  namber  of  years 
it  did  not  afford  a  living — a&d  only  very  barely 
an  existence ;  and  many  now  living  can  well  re* 
member  the  pinching  privation  of  a  "  warp  in  tho 
month  " :  it  was  no  easy  work  to  fill  a  lot  of  hungry 
mouths  by  labour  of  this  kind,  and  in  those  days  of 
taxed  corn  and  scant  laboar,  bread  did  not  lie 
abont  the  streets  in  the  shameful  way  one  some* 
times  sees  it  now :  there  waa  cleanness  of  teetk  in 
tho  SI'.  <1  lys.  This  trade  is  now  almost  gone  ont, 
and  other  and  more  remunerative  employments  have 
tai^ea  its  place.     In  many  ways  the  former  times 


were  i^ot  so  good  as  those  times,  whatever  croakers 
majjp  say  to  the  contrary . 

I  ra^st'say  soraetliing  about  tho  manners  of  the 
poopl^  and  althoujrh  formerly  tUe  villajro  had  a 
ba(f  name,  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  its  bad  cha- 
racter was  overdrawn.  Still,  when  1  first  remom- 
bor  tho  neighbourhood,  there  wore  bull-baiia  and 
bear-baits  at  pastimes,  and  cocklii^hting  was  con- 
*  sicrered  a  lawful  fport;  indecil,  oocha  wero  k(»pt  for 
this  brutal  purpose  at  farmhouses  under  tho  Iwa.ses, 
and  I  can  well  roniombor  witn'»Hsini^  a  bull-bait  at 
Kuowlos  Oreon.  A^rain,  nian-ii.u:hiiiiL^  was  almosli 
considered  lawful — eortainly  allo'.vable  —nnd  at 
every  wake  and  pastime  there  wero  euro  to  bo 
several  batt  les.  Sometimes  t  Uo  heroes  of  tho  vil- 
lage would  1^0  to  a  neighbouring:  ono  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  their  strength  and  skill  in  this  r()'::;u  way, 
and  the  compliment  would  be  returned  1  y  ihe  other 
village  at  a  convenient  time.  They  wont  from  ono 
village  to  another  to  fight  just  as  ringers  go  to  try 
the  difierent  church  bells ;  and  when  some  years 
later  the  railway  was  in  cutting,  there  was  very 
much  of  this  degrading  work  between  the  navvies 
and  the  native  champiops.  At  this  time  there  was 
an  open  space  beyond  the  race  course,  which  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  "  Fighting  Brow," 
and  it  was  not  then  uncommon  for  ihe  professed 
champions  of  the  "  ring "'  to  *'  honour "  ns  by  a 
visit,  and  notable  encounters  cama  off  hero:  some 
of  the  scenes  enacted  are  too  painful  to  men* 
tion. 

There  were  formerly  no  police-constables  and  no 
police  station,  and  the  loc'<-up  was  an  old  dungeon 
in  Dungeon  Fold,  not  fit  to  put  a  living  pig  into. 
This  was  eventually  sold,  and  a  parish  hearse 
bought  with  the  money  ;  but  tho  parish  never  got 
the  hearse,  and  it  is  still  using  the  old  one,  which 
is  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  Tho  tastes  of  the  common 
people  were  low,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  those  in  higher  positions  and  in  authority 
had  not  always  set  a  good  example,  and  some  oven 
of  the  clergy  and  magistrates,  in  former  times,  did 
not  always  use  their  infiuence  and  authority  for  the 
"  punishment  of  wicUednesB  and  vice,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  true  religion  and  virtue."  The  late 
Mr  William  Bower  told  me  of  a  former  Town's  con- 
stable of  Wilmslow,  coming  out  of  his  house,  at  the 
bottom  of  Church-streeti  to  stop  several  fights  that 
were  going  on,  it  being  Wakes  Sunday  ;  and  upon 
his — somewhat  pompously — charging  peace  in  the 
King's  name,  and  displaying  the  insignia  of  his 
ofl^,  he  was  hie  upon  his  bald  head  with  a  pewter 
quart  measure,  and  was  badly  cut ;  and  upon  his 
going,  bleeding  as  he  wad,  up  to  the  Bector — who 
was  a  magistrate,  and  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Colle- 
giate Church,  Manchester — for  redress,  he  was  told, 
for  his  comfort,  that  he  was  old  enough  to  have 
known  better  than  to  go  amongst  them ;  thst  he 
ought  to  have  been  more  cautions  ;  that  he  well 
knew  that  it  was  wakes  time,  and  that  the  people 
would  at  these  times  have  their  sports  and  frolios 
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I  remember  another  anecdote  that  the  same  gentle- 
man told  me,  which  will  also  servo  to  show  the 
state  of  public  morals  in  the  town  formerly.  Mr 
Bowor,  when  a  youth,  was  sent  to  the  Now  Inn 
with  a  message  to  his  father,  who  was  a  church- 
warden.  ?>Tid  was  attoudiug  a  wardens*  feast,  which 
was  beii.  ;'  hold  there,  and  upon  Mr  Jjoivor  ondoavour- 
ing  to  ascend  the  stairs  to  the  iipi)or  room  wlujre 
his  fathor  was,  and  where  tho  fcoti  virion  wiro  going 
on,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  *Mlatlencd"  by  a 
burly  churchwarden,  who  was  falling  down  tho 
stairs,  having  been  kuooUod  do\vu  by  ihe  Curate, 
who  had  waxed  pot-valiant,  and  wan  sliowiug  his 
select  parishioners  a  little  of  his  s'dil  in  boxing  and 
muscular  Chrijiiauity.  If  this  was  a  sample,  what 
would  tho  BLoclv  bo  ?  If  those  things  were  done  in 
the  green  troo,  what  would  be  d»no  in  tho  dry  ? 

I  think  I  have  mado  my  gossiping  tale  long 
enough.  I  have  given  some  imperfect  glimpses  of 
tho  littlo  town  ;  a  great  deal  more  might  be  said  if 
I  had  time  ;  and  if  in  wero  otherwise  convenient  to 
say  ic.  Wo  might  refer  to  many  persons — whom  we 
have  Vnown,  and  to  incic^ents  in  their  lives,  and 
peculiarities  in  their  characters,  which  charity  forbids 
us  to  mention.  We  would  not  magnify  the  venial 
faults  of  men,  nor  construe  harmless  folly  into 
foul  olTence ;  still  less  would  we  aught  set  dswn 
in  malice.  We  would  draw  a  veil  over  tho  failings 
of  our  neighbours  and  friends  ;  for  we  have  very 
strong  reasons  for  obeying  tho  Divine  injunction, 
♦•Judge  not  that  ye  bo  not  judged,"  and  wc  have 
too  many  windows  in  our  own  dwelling  to  hazard  a 
stono  at  our  noiij:hbour's  glass.  But  wo  may  be 
pardoned  in  saying  this — that  upon  a  review  of 
tho  last  40  years,  we  can  see  nothing  that  has 
wrouprht  so  much  mischief  in  the  town ;  nothing  that 
Vr  I  I  liined  so  many  fair  characters ;  nothing  that  has 
•  .ci^gared  so  many  familios,and  out  off  so  many  nsefa 
lives;  nothing  that  has  been  such  a  terrible  curse 
to  tho  minds,  bodies,  and  estates  of  the  people,  aa 
the  fearful  in  temperance  that  has  prevailed  amongst 
all  classes.  Many  are  the  doar  friends  whom  we 
have  known,  of  fine  parts,  of  high  principle,  and 
generous  impulses,  who  have  succumbed  to  this 
fearfully  seductive  evil,  and  over  many  a  cold  grave 
of  the  slain  of  drink,  to-day,  the  wild  wind  moans — 
**  The  harvest  is  past,  and  the  summer  is  ended." 
Christian  men  and  women,  this  fearful  evil  is  going 
on  still,  destroying  those  for  whom,  you  say,  Christ 
died.  What  are  you  doing  to  stop  it  ?  The  demon 
of  drink  laughs  at  yoi^r  Sunday  schools  and 
missions. 

Let  US,  in  conclusion,  point  out  some  of  the  many 
advantages  the  place  has  now,  compared  with  the 
times  to  which  we  have  referred.  See  the  number  of 
places  of  worship  now  compared  with  40  years  ago, 
and  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  these.  Then 
look  at  the  nnmberof  schools  in  the  neighbourhood 
—private  as  well  as  pablic  schools ;  and  consider 
also  the  quality  of  the  inatracti3n  given  in  these 


schools.  Consider  also  the  cheap  literatnre  and  the 
cheap  newspapers  ;  the  increased  postal  facilities  ; 
loo'c  at  the  shortened  hours  of  labour,  and  at  the 
grcator  rate  of  remuneration.  Again.  look  at  the 
appearance  of  the  neighbourhood  j  the  improved 
character  of  most  of  the  dwellings,  together  vrith 
tho  very  great  improvement  in  the  roads.  Again. 
you  have  moro  public  institutions  for  spreading  in- 
formation ;  you  have  a  public  reading-room  and 
library,  and  you  have  the  British  Workman,  and 
many  other  institutions  in  tho  Tioighbonroood,  of 
which  I  ]:now  but  little.  You  1  vo  libraries  con- 
nected ^^'ith  your  different  schoois,  in  which  there 
are  supplies  of  good  books,  and,  indeed,  almost 
every  facility  exists  that  can  be  desired  for  mental 
culture,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  morals  of 
tho  pooplo. 

Again,  tho  material  wealth  of  the  place  is  very- 
much  augmented — doubled,  I  should  think  the  last 
40  years.  This  is  due  to  several  causes  One  is 
the  railway  communication  with  Manchester.  This 
has  given  facilities  for  gentlemen  coming  out  to  re- 
side here,  and  to  invest  their  wealth ;  and  this  has 
created  new  industries,  and  employment  for  tho 
people.  Another,  and  a  principal  one  is,  that  so 
much  land  has  been  thrown  into  the  market.  The 
selling  of  Fulshaw  estate,  and  of  the  i^'tamfogrd 
Manor,  has  vory  greatly  aided  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  place  and  if  anyone  wants  to  see  a 
practical  test  aa  to  whether  it  is  good  for  the  com- 
munity for  land  to  be  bound  up  from  generation  to 
generation,  or  for  it  to  be  loose,  and  in  the  market, 
let  him  look  around  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilms- 
low,  and  let  him  compare  the  value  of  the  place 
now  with  what  it  was  forty  years  bao^,  and,  unless 
he  be  as  blind  as  a  mole,  he  will  see  the  great  bene- 
jita  of  tho  free  ayatem.  Another  great  advantage 
to  the  place  has  accrued  from  the  very  great  im- 
provement in  the  management  of  the  roads.  This 
has  been  very  different  under  the  Highway  Board 
from  what  it  was  under  the  old  parochial  system. 
A  very  great  improvement,  indeed,  has  taken  place, 
and  although  the  exigences  of  the  place  nnmistak- 
ably  require  local  self-government,  still  we  mast 
allow  the  great  benefit  the  place  has  derived  from 
the  improved  management  under  the  Highway- 
Board  system.  The  formation  of  a  Local  Board  is 
now  only  a  question  of  time. 

Well,  with  all  those  advantages  of  material 
wealth,  and  means  for  mental  culture,  and  social 
advancement,  we  must  look  for  a  very  improved 
class  of  men  in  the  future.  A  g^eat  deal  has  of 
late  been  said  in  praise  of  muscular  Chris- 
tianity, and  muscular  development  generally; 
and  our  young  men  appear  now  to  have  no 
higher  ambition  than  to  become  agile  athletes, 
and,  what  is  more  questionable,  deft  handlers  of 
billiard  cues,  and  adepta  in  cards  and  chess. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  example  set  in  highqaarterB 
has  encouraged  in  our  young  men  a  taste  for  mere 
feats  of  strength  and  agility,  and  for  brutal  and 
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qaestionabie  sports  and  games-  The  man  who  can 
run  a  mile  in  toar  minntos  (although  a  dog  can  do 
it  in  less  time)  is  voted  a  greater  hero  than  he  who 
matters  the  differential  calculus,  and  Captain  Webb 
is  a  demigod  when  compared  with  the  inventor  of 
the  electric  telegraph  Ginx  could  see  nothing  in 
the  Prime  Minister,  for  he  thought  that  he  could 
••  lick  him  in  five  minutes.  *  Dean  Swift  truly 
said  that  he  who  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before  was  a  benefactor  to  his 
race ;  but  what  remains  of  benefit  of  all  this 
muscular  prowess  and  these  popular  games  It  is 
true  that  some  of  these  things  if  removed  from  the 
almost  unavoidable  associations  of  gambling  and 
drinking,  might  be  harmless,  and  even  profitable. 
But  while  we  must  admit  to  the  full  the  import- 
ance of  a  well-developed  animal  nature,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  more  important  training  of  the 
mind. 

W«r«  I  BO  tall  to  reaeh  the  po'«, 

OriprMp  *hja  o«can  in  a  spao, 
Iniiutb«  maaavrtd  bj  myMuI, 

Tke  mijid's  the  atindard^f  the  man. 

And  this  is  so,  not  only  in  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual matters,  but  it  is  so  in  everything  secmUr,  as 
well  as  sacred.  In  politics,  in  science,  in  the 
learned  professions,  in  commerce,  in  trade,  in 
engineering  and  mechanics,  in  the  handicraft 
trades,  in  places  of  trust,  in  short  everywhere  the 
mental  culture  and  moral  force  of  the  man  shows 
themselves  and  come  to  the  fore-front  Will  a  man 
make  himself  a  Statesman  or  rise  to  distinction  in 
municipal  or  civic  honours  by  his  bodily  strength  ? 
Will  his  fleetness  of  foot  make  him  just  in  scientifie 
discovery  and  achievement  ?  Will  he,  by  any  de- 
velopment of  his  bodily  powers  bo  able  to  rise  to 
distinction  in  a  learned  profession?  Will  the 
"  craft  *  and  subtlety'  acquired  in  games  of  chance 
and  finesse  prepare  him  for  honourable  success  as  a 
merchant  or  trade  ?  Will  the  excitement  of  the 
billiard  saloon  and  card-table  dispose  him  to  the 
staid  and  homely  duties  of  every- day  business  and 
domestic  life  ?  W  ill  he  by  muscular  prowess  learn 
the  application  of  forces  in  engineering  or 
mechanics?  Will  athletic  exercises  make  hmi  so 
master  of  the  art  and  mystery  ef  his  trade  that  he 
will  be  made  foreman,  or  director,  in  his  own  par- 
ticular branch  ?  or  will  he,  because  he  may  have 
the  swiftness  of  the  greyhound  and  the  lithness  of 
a  squirrel,  be  on  that  account  advanced  in  his 
calling  to  a  place  of  reeponsibility  and  trust  ?  Nq 
It  is  by  diligent  study  and  application,  and  by  ex- 
pansion of  his  mental  capabilities,  together  with 
careful  training,  and  a  right  development  of  kis 
meral  nature,  that  he  may  hope  to  attain  unto  use- 
fulness and  distinction  in  his  vocation  in  life,  be  it 
what  it  may. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  n.en  generally  take  a 
somewhat  gloomy  and  distorted  view  of  the  evils  of 
their  own  times,  but  whilst  trying  to  allow  for 


this,  we  cannot  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  morals  a-m  igst  the  young  men  of 
our  day.  With  an  exteua^^d  Education  Act,  with 
more  places  of  worship  and  more  sehools,  with 
bettor  schoolmostors.  and  wonderfully  better 
educational  appliances  and  books,  and  with  very 
liberal  allowances  of  money  from  the  State,  and 
frem  voluntary  sources,  with  our  clubs  and  other 
means  of  improvement,  with  all  these  advantages 
we  are  afraid  that,  with  few  exceptions,  our  young 
men  are  not  coming  out  into  life  with  that  ex- 
tended information  and  force  of  character  that  we 
are  warranted  to  expect  with  increased  facilities 
for  education  upon  all  hands  and  upon  all  subjects, 
there  is  an  indifference  that  is  truly  deplorable. 
In  general  we  are  too  much  taken  up  with 
ephemeral  and  unreal  advantages. 

Knowledge  is  power;  ignorance  is  weaknets. 
Why  are  we  the  dupes  of  every  character  that  has 
impudence  enough  to  advertise  his  qnaokeiy,  and 
who  promises  us  life  and  health  out  of  a  pill-box 
and  physio  bottle  ?  Because  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  laws  of  health  and  physiology.  'VN'Jij  are  we 
imposed  upon  by  every  travelling  impodter  that 
comes  round  with  his  spiritualism  or  anti- 
spiritualism,  his  phrenology,  his  conjuring,  or  by 
any  of  the  thousand*  and- one  designing  schemes 
brought  about  by  the  perepetatio  philosophers 
that  haunt  our  towns  ?  Because  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  our  life  and  organisation.  Why  are 
our  working  men  imposed  npon  by  clubs  and  trade 
societies  that  are  unsound  in  principle  and  ruinous 
in  practice  ?  Because  we  are  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  finance  and  political  economy,  which  regulate 
these  matters  as  fixedly  as  the  law  of  gpravitation 
(whatever  th'^t  may  be)  governs  the  universe. 
Why  are  men  imposed  upon  by  the  political  par- 
ties of  our  tin  OS  and  led  in  flocks,  like  silly  sheep, 
to  vote  this  o.  that  way  at  the  will  of  the  party 
leaders  without  using  an  intelligent  individual 
judgment  ?  Because  we  aro  ignorant  of  those 
principles  of  political  action  and  social  life  which 
regulate  the  body  politic.  Why  do  we  support  a 
traffic  in  intoxicants  of  two  hundred  millions 
annually,  that  is  sucking  out  the  life-blood  of  the 
nation  and  ruining  the  backbone  of  our  country — 
our  wor  I*  ing  population  ?  BesausO  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  extent  of  the  evil.  What  was  right  and 
good  in  the  past  is  presumably  wrong  now  for  our 
altered  circumstances.  \\  itness  our  county  and 
paroehial  divisions— right  and  convenient  once 
(our  ancestors  were  not  fools),  but  with  the  altered 
typography  of  our  county,  and  with  the  different 
roadway,  and  means  of  locomotion,  together  with 
altered  relations  as  to  ownership,  and  the  different 
incidence  of  public  burdens,  now  totally  incon- 
venient, clumsy,  and  inequitable,  and  so  with  many 
of  our  public  institutions.  The  old  inn,  or  hostelry, 
once  a  useful  and  necessary  institution  for  the  con- 
venience of  travellers,  and  for  a  temporary  homo 


